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Bulb  show  in  Perth,  303 
Bulbs  in  London  parks,  287 
Burnets,  the,  236 
Burnham  Beeches  attacked,  253 
Bushey  Park,  Chestnut,  a,  107 
Butterflies,  39;  belated,  12 
Buttonhole,  a  .£1,200,  234 
Buttonholes,  prizes  for,  17 


Cacti,  a  plea. for,  563 
Caladium  cultivation,  163 
Caladium  seedlings,  315 
Caladiums,  193,  567 
Calanthes,  306,  583 
Calanthes  at  the  Willows,  War- 
grave,  3 
Calceolaria,  the  herbaceous,  568 
Calceolarias,  decorative  species 

of,  44 
Calcium  cyanamidft  for  plants, 

268 
California,  giant  trees  of,  244 
Callas,  517 

Callicarpa  purpurea,  543 
Camellia  leaves  spotted,  579 
Canker   in  Apple  trees,  15,  38, 

63,  86,  132,  197 
Cannas  and  Hedychinms,  345 
Canterbury  Bells.  30 
Cape  Heaths,  84 
Carbide  of  calcium,  71 
Carnations,  border,  330;    culti- 
vation,    7,     313;     late     Mal- 
maison,  33;   Malmaison,  win- 
ter-flowering,     14;        market 
growers',     405;      raising     the 
winter-flowering     from     seed, 
405;        winter-flowering,        in 
America.  7 
Carpet      bedding      plants,     47; 

from  seed,  71 
Carter's  at  the  Temple,  541 
Castlewellan,  Co.  Down,  84 
Catalpha  syringapfolia  pulveru- 

lenta,  541 
Catasetums,  465 

Cattleya    Luedemanniana    alba 
Empress,  284;   Mendeli  Queen 
Alexandra,   535;    Percivaliana 
alba,  44;  the  genus,  511,  535; 
Schroder©,  The  Baron,  443 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  145 
Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  249 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  323 
Cedar,  the,  379 

Cement,  a  good  home-made,  303 
Cement  benches,  402 
Centrapogon  Lucyauus,  375 

CERTIFICATED     PLANTS, 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vkob- 

TABLB8  (by  THE  ROYAL  HOR- 
TICULTURAL AND  OTHER  SO- 
CIETIES.) 

Ae  rides    van  da  rum,    Kirke's 

var.,  410 
Angrspcum      Genninyanum, 

453 


Gbbtificatkd  Plants,  Ac— contd. 
Anthurium  President  Viger, 

584 
Asparagns  felicinus,  455 
Aspidium    falcatum     Mayi, 

362 
Aubrietia  Lavender,  410 
Aubrietia  Paul's  Pink,  455 
Auricula,  Coronet,  455;  May 

Day,  455;  Mildred  Joy,  455 
Azalea  occidentalis  graciosa, 

502 

Begonia     Empress      Marie, 

502;  Col.  Laussedat,  584 
Brasso-cattleya  Heatonensis, 

455 
Bulbophyllum        fusoo-pur- 

pureum,  584 
Campanula   Raddeana,  584 
Carnation  Snowball,  549 
Carnations,  White  Enchan- 
tress, 313 
Cattleya        Mendeli        His 
Majesty,       502;        Mossiee 
Qoosensi^na,  455;    Mossise 
Le    President,  502;  Schro- 
deree    Queen      Alexandra, 
316;        Schroder®         The 
Baron,  362;  Suzanne  Hye 
de    Crom,  var.  Jungfrau, 
317 
Cirrhopetalum       pulchrum, 

502 
Crassula  arborescens,  306 
Croton  Fred  Sander,  502 
Cyclamen     Low's       Salmon 

King,  156 
Cymbidium  eburneum  Good- 

sonianum.  362 
Cymbidium  Gatonense,  15G 
Cypripedium        bellatulum, 
Exhime's       variety,     362; 
Berkleyanum,  Echin's 

var..  317;  Fairrieanum 
Cookson's  var.,  156;  F. 
Sander,  156;  Helen  II., 
Westonbirt  var.,  317.  395; 
Minos  Youngi,  65;  Moon- 
beam, 16;  Sultan,  65; 
Troilus  Craveniana,  16; 
ventricosum,  502 
Delphinium  Cambysee,  584 
Dendrobium     Jerdonianum, 

584 
Deutzia  Wilsoni,  549 
Dia-cattleya  Colmanse,  156 
Dimorphotheca    aurantiaca, 

504 
Draccena         Doucetti         de 

Qrootei,   504 
Epacrie    longiflora    superba, 

401 
Epidendrum       leucochilum, 

456;  virescens,  584 
Eremurus  Bungei  magnifica, 

584 
Eria  arnica,  45G 
Erica  ciuerea   pygmsea,   584 
Eschsclioltzia  Mikado,  584 
Eulophia  nuda,  58i 
Hippeastrum  Purity,  410 


Certificated  Plants,  Ac— cojifd. 
Iris  Carthusiana,  549 
Iris  Sind-pur  Amethyst,  317 
Laello-cattleya  Corunna,  65 
Leelie-cattleya     Elva,     Wes- 
tonbirt var.,  504 
Lycaste  tetragona,  584 
Mil  tenia  Bleuana    Stevensi, 

549;  St.  Andre,  549 
Narcissus  Buttercup,  362 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  Amer- 

pohli,  156 
Odontioda       Charlesworthi, 
501;    Craveniana,  16;    St. 
Fuscien,        504;         Wick- 
hamensis,  584 
Odontoglossum  apterum 

Mossiee,  456;  crispum  Ken- 
neth,  504;   crispum   Leon- 
ard Perfect,  456;  crispum 
Princess    of    Wales,    584; 
eximium      Queen      Alex- 
andra,   504;    Hibemicum, 
504;     hybrid  um       Bingle- 
ianum,         65;         illustre 
luxuriosum,   504;    illustre 
Theodora,  456;   laudatum, 
504;     MacNabianum,    65; 
niveum,  410;    Osaulstonei, 
Glebeland's       var.,       456; 
percultnm,  J.  R.  Roberts, 
317;  Phoebe,  The  Dell  var., 
549;  Queen  Alexandra,  var. 
Crawshayanum,  549 
Orange,  Navel,  317 
Psonia  decora  alba,  504 
Pear,  Blickling,  156 
Pelargonium       James       T. 

Hamilton,  584 
Phaleenopsis  Lindeni,  584 
Philadelphus  Lemoinei 

rosace,  549 
Potato,  Debbie's  Favourite, 

16 
Primula    obconica     grandi- 
flora  Haye's  Place  Double, 
16 
Pyrethrum  Langport    Crim- 
son, 549 

Rhododendron  Purity,  317 
Rhodothamnus   Kamtschati- 

cus,  549 
Rosa  Moyesi,  549 
Rose,    Elaine,    504;    Reful- 
gence, 584;  Tausendschon, 
504;  White  Dorothy,  504 
Shortia  galacifolia,  317 
Stock,     Veitch's    strain     of 

Crimson  Brompton,  549 
Stokeeia  cyanea  alba,  584 
Sweet   Pea    Dobbie's    Mid- 
blue,  584;  The  King,  584 
Tritoma  Goldelse,  584 
Tulip,     Duchess     of     West- 
minster,   504;     Walter    T. 
Ware,  504 
Vanda   suavis  pallida,   305; 

pumila,  584 
Viburnum   Carliesi,  302 
Viola  gracilis,  317 
Zephyrauthes  aurea,  550 
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Charlton,  Mr.  G.,  190 

Cheal,     Mr.     Joseph,     trip     to 

Morocco,  397 
Chelmsford    County    Technical 

Laboratories,  124,  286 
Chestnnts  of  Ticiuo,  210 
Child  gardeners,  352 
Children  as  handicaps,  197,  218, 

Children,  encourage,  562 
Chionodoxas  and  Crocuses,  355 
Christmas  Day  ramble,  a,  247 
Christmas     trees,    4,000,000    per 

year,  53 
Chrysanthemum  Earlswood 

Beauty,  194 
Chrysanthemum  audit,,  the,  38, 
62,    86;    bibliography    of   the, 
271;    decline  of   incurved,   6; 
journal,  another,  562;  the.  147 
Chk-ysant  hem  urns    at   Camphill 
Gardens,  Glasgow,  6;  at  Edin- 
burgh    (an     audit),     6;     best 
American,     52;      disqualified, 
87;   Japanese,   for  exhibition, 
354,  490 
Chysis,  465 
Cimicifugas,  35 
Cirencester   College,   29 
City    of    London    garden,    the 

last,  373 
Clark,  John,   wife   and   family, 

burned  to  death,  53 
Clematis,  removing  sucker,  71 
Clematises,  hardy,  169 
Clethra  arborea,  279 
Climbers.  214,  406 
Clubbing  in  Brassicas,  476 
Coleus  thyrsoideus,  270 
Coleuses,  423 
Coliinge,  Mr.  Walter,  235 
Colonial-grown   fruit  and   vege- 
tables, 190 
Colorado,    fruit   and   vegetables 

in,  570 
Colour   problems,  97 
Comments  on  recent  topics,  133 
Compounds       (poisonous)       for 

horticultural ,  purposes,  519 
Conifers,  sowing  seed,  184 
Conservatory,  a  handsome,  290 
Co-operative  fruit  grading,  374 
Correspondents,  answers  to,  23, 
47,  71,  119,  141,  163,   183,  205, 
227,  249,  279,  301,  323,  367,  415, 
439,  460,  485,  506,  531,  555,  579, 
591 
Coryanthes,  559 
Cottage  gardener,  the,  546 
Craig,  illness  of  Prof.  John,  374 
Crassulas,  35,  307 
"^reosoting  of  home-grown   tim- 
ber, 35 

rocus  Tomassinianus,  379 
rocus,  the  Saffron,  175 
rocuses,  309 

recuses  and  spring  flowers,  266 
L'roouses,  autumn,  104 
Crocuses,  taking  up,  579 
Cucumber  house,   461 
'ucumbers,  55 
ucumbers,   ridge,  471 


Cumberland  Potato  trade,  514 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  plant- 
ing, 205 

Currant  shoots,  aphis  on,  71 

Cut  flower  garden,  the,  417 

Cyaniding,  370 

Cyclamen  Coum,  585 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas  at 
heading,  149 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas  from 
/seed.  524 

Cypripedium  bellatulura,  Ex- 
hime's  var.,  419;  Chapmani, 
145;  Lawredcianum  Hyeanum, 
559;  Helen  II.,  Weston- 
birt  var.,  395;  Minos  and  its 
varieties,  75;  Moonbeam,  27; 
Sultan,  99;  Venus,  75 

Cypripediums,  145;  at  the  hall, 
3;  seedling,  167;  the  bellatu- 
tum  group  of,  489 

Cytlsus,  a  standard,  331 


Daffodil  echoes,  535 
Daffodils  at  Eaton  Hall,  398 
Daffodils,   Barr's,  430 
Dahlia.      a         fasciated,      193; 
analysis,  288;   a  scented,  425; 
classification      of      the,    385; 
notes,  197 
Dahlias,  130;  notes  on  varieties, 

386 
Decorations,  Azaleas  decorated, 
473;     floral,    442,    473;     floral 
(leader),  557;  floral  cross,  288; 
Easter  baskets,  379 
Delphiniums     in     an     orchard, 

496 
Dendrobium,   a    specimen,    511; 
Cybele,     Gatton     Park     var., 
326;  flowering  en  new  growth, 
327;     stock,     increasing,     327; 
thyrsiflorum,  231,  583 
Determination,  441 
Diacrum  bicornutum,  75 
Dianthus  zonatus,  543 
Dio-cattleya  Colmanee,  167 
Dickson  and  Kobinson's  annual 

dinner,  4 
Dickson     and     Son,     Alex.,     as 

seedsmen,   142 
Dicksonias  outdoors,  32 
Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  543 
Discount,  the  gardeners',  132 
Diseases  of  plants,   liming  and 

its  effects,  470 
Diseases  of  plants,  8;  Apple 
tree  spurs,  439;  Apple  tree 
mildew,  447;  Carnations,  301; 
Geranium  leaves,  227;  Goose- 
berry polyporus,  323;  Holly- 
hock rust,  64,  130,  194;  Hya- 
cinths, 205;  Malmaison  Car- 
nations, 47;  Malmaisons.  227; 
Narcissi,  59;  orchid  spot,  395; 
paim  leaves,  391;  Peach 
shoots,  227;  Rose  rust,  565; 
stem  rot  in  herbaceous 
plants,  503;  Sweet  Peas  damp- 
ing off,  503 


Domain,    Young    Gardeners*,— 
Acokanthera    spectabilis,  320; 
advice      to    youngsters,    321; 
annuals     for     autumn       and 
spring   flowering  in  pots,  20; 
advertisements  for  gardeners, 
21;    Aquilegias    in    pots,  458; 
Asparagus,     180;      bedding— a 
novel   practice,   93;    Begonias 
for  bedding,  276;    bothy  life. 
320.  389,    413.    459;    Beans    in 
pots,  45;  bulbs,  to  naturalise 
forced,  116;  bedding,  summer, 
225;     book      canvassers,    482; 
Begonia    Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
482;  beginning,  the,  504;  Ber- 
beris.     the.      528;      Begonias, 
tuberous,    528;     baskets,   sus- 
pended in   conservatory,   116; 
Chrysanthemums,      specimen. 
92;     Cyclamen,   florists',    343; 
changing  places,  224;  Chiono- 
doxas,   298;    Codieeums,    364; 
Cauliflowers,  early,  320;  com- 
position original,  299;  Chrys- 
anthemums,     early-flowering, 
270;     Coleuses,     propagating, 
180;     Calanthe     Veitchi,    576; 
Calceolaria,    the    herbaceous, 
.    552;  C^toneaster  borisontalis, 
68;  Christmas  Day  ramble,  a, 
247;    Carnations,   propagation 
of,  389;  Cinerarias  grandiflora 
and  stellata,  365;   Carnations 
Malmaison,  482;  conservatory, 
management    of      the,     576; 
Celosia   pyramidalis  for    bed- 
ding,    576;     Crotons,     single- 
stemmed.      413;      Caladiums, 
483;     climbers.       greenhouse, 
528;  change,  436;  Calceolaria, 
the  herbaceous,  247;  conserva- 
tory,  the,   139;   Cinerarias   in 
pots,  552;  country  ramble,  a, 
3S8;     Dahlias,     459;        debat- 
ing    societies,     122;     Delphi- 
niums,    320;     diary,     keeping 
a,     45,     160;     Eucharis,     the. 
20;     enjoyable    day's    outing, 
an.  504;   examples   and   influ- 
ence, 160;  food  and  fibre  pro- 
ducing subjects,  203;    flowers, 
wild,  45S;  Figs,  notes  on,  552; 
ferns,  528;     gardener,  young, 
progress     of     the,    482;     gar- 
dener,   young,    progress    of  a. 
413;    gardener's    choice,    the, 
160;  gardeners,  head,  459;  gar- 
deners V.  book  representatives, 
365;   gardens,   children's,  412; 
"Geraniums."    treatment   of, 
161;       Gloxinias,     298;       her- 
baceous   plant    borders,    342, 
364;        herbs,     culinary,     92; 
Hippeastrums,  92;  herbs,  437; 
Hippeastrums,     576;       Helle- 
borus  niger,  528;  items  of  in- 
terest.   412;     kitchen    garden 
experience,      value      of,     504; 
Luculias,  116;  lads  in  gardens, 
starting,     225;       Lachenalias, 
299;     labelling     rock     plants, 
224;     Li  Hums,     retarded,    for 
winter  decoration,  276;  lawns. 


Domain.— co»/m»  fi. 
364;   Lydhurst    Gardens.  Sus- 
sex. 69;  market,  a  day  at  the, 
68;  Moschosma  riparium,  180; 
Melon  culture,  388;  manuring, 
412;   misnomers,   576;   nomen- 
clature,     plant.     180;     mois- 
ture   in    plant    houses.    459; 
Osmanthus,   180;   observation, 
the  necessity  of,  528;  Onions; 
138;     pollination.        Nature's 
method   of,  93;    packing,  161; 
plants  suitable    for    training 
on  walls    and    buildings,  45: 
Primula  sinensis.  343;  palms, 
320;    Petunias,    276;    Poppies, 
298;     pruning.    Nature's    an- 
swer  to,  343;    Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima.    576;    plants    from 
see<l.   180;    Peas,   culinary,  in 
pots,  138;  Potatoes,  early,  139; 
rook  garden,  the,  117;  rockery 
under  glass,  a,  68;  Koses,  pot. 
436;    Roses.    576;     Rose,    the, 
247;   Ruellia   macrantha,  139; 
stove,    the,    116;     Stock;    the 
winter-flowering,     320;     Sweet 
Peas,        92;        Streptocarpus, 
greenhouse,  277;  soil  science, 
the,  20;    Spring,    298;    shrubs 
for  effect  during  winter,  224; 
shrubs,     forcing     hardy»    44; 
Strawberries     in     pots,     160; 
Strawberries   from    December 
to  Christmas,  482;  Saxifragas, 
20;   social    status,   505;     self- 
education,     505;     Springtime, 
459;  should  plants  in  the  rock 
garden     be     labelled?        202; 
Salvia    splendens,    412;     seed 
sowing,  437 ;  Strawberry  plants 
for    forcing,    553;    seeds,  139; 
shrubs,  three  common  hardy 
flowering,   247;    seed    sowing, 
247;     Tulips,    224;      Thunias, 
321;     Tortworth    Court,    203; 
TropiBolum    epeciosum,     553; 
trees  for  towns,  388;     Toma- 
toes, 345;    trees    and    shrubs, 
Japanese  dwarf,  203;  ventila- 
tion, 21;   variation  in  plants, 
224;     visiting    other    gardens, 
44;     vegetables     for     forcing, 
437;  Violets,  139;  Violets,  276; 
Vine  weevil,   343;    Watering, 
45;  watering    in    the    houses, 
225;    wild    garden,   the,    483; 
weather   trials,  436;   weather, 
unfavourable,      and      garden 
management,     45;       weather, 
*  the  plant.  437;  work  for  wet 
days.   69;    wonders    of    plant 
life,  437 
Doronicum  caucasicum,  56 
Dreer's  seventieth   anniversary, 
253 


E 

Earth  pits   and   protection,  60 
Eaton  Hal  J,  Chester,  250;  Daffo- 
dils  at.   39S 
Eecremoc-arpus      tncaber       fi>om 
seoil,  20.') 
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Edgworthia   chrysantha,  471 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
new  fern  honse  at,  272 

Edinburgh  Chrysantbemum 

show,  808. 

Educational  exactions,  New 
Jersey's,  308 

Edwards,  the  late  Mr.  S.  H., 
133 

Eigbfeexvth  century  gardening- 
border  flowers,  129;  hardy 
fruits,  9;  tender  plants,  426; 
trees  and  shrubs,  516;  vege- 
tables, 303 

Electric  plant  culture,  5 

Electricity  and  plant  growth  at 
Edinburgh,  235 

Elliott,  Sir  Thos.,  561 

Employers  as  gardeners,  463 

Emulsions,  their  behaviour,  239 

Entomological  noiee  (see  also 
Insects):  big  moths  of  June, 
512;  butterflies,  belated,  12; 
butterflies,  early  honey- 
seekere,  374;  email  ermine 
moths,  174;  Spring  wood- 
borers,  309;  tiger  moth,  435 

Epacris  longiflora  superba,  401 

Epi-diacrum  Col  manse,  232 

Eranthis  hyemalis,  288 

Blricas,  repotting.  367 

Erinus  alpinus,  450 

Eriostemon  affinis,  447 

Erodiums,  566 

Eryngiums,  566 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  4 

Euphorbia  epithymoides,  56; 
palustrifi,  102 

Evergreens,  pruning,  378 

Everlastings,  23 

Evesham  v.  Paris  gardening, 
445 

Examination,  B.H.S.,  253 

Examinations  for  gardeners,  101 

Exhibitions,  98 

Experiment,  207,  431 


Farm,  the  home— Acreage, 
lessening,  119;  America,  notes 
from,  96;  April  is  here!  367; 
aspect  of  things  in  general, 
508;  beet  for  sugar,  346; 
Canadian,  things,  48;  churn- 
ing, 250;  "Deaf-ear"  of  bar- 
ley, 72;  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  Scotland,  a,  96; 
education,  rural,  120;  facts  of 
interest,  227;  family  farming, 
302;  farmere'  club,  a,  440; 
foot-and-mouth  disease:  im- 
ported hay  and  straw,  250; 
Hop  industry,  the,  415;  horse, 
problem  of  the,  462;  horse 
jumping  competition,  inter- 
national, 280;  journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  486; 
ladies  only,  47;  land,  the 
value  of  British,  531;  leaflets, 
farm,  164;  Madrid,  agricul- 
tural show  at,  302;  motor 
plough    in    Morayshire,    228; 


Farm— 'Continued, 
oat  experiments,  280;  "Our 
Land,"  163;  oats,  English  for 
Canada,  302;  permanent  and 
temporary  pastures,  279; 
Poultry  Club's         twelve 

months'    laying    competition, 
2B0.    392,    532;    Potatoes    and 
prices",     392;     poultry     laying 
competition,  72;  provision  for 
the   future,   323;    rat    plague, 
the,  416;   R.A.S.   of  England, 
250;    root    crops,    556;    soils, 
391;    shire    horse    show,    the, 
250;  small  holdings    and   the 
"Daily  Mail,"  142;   StaflFord- 
shire  agriculture,  302;  veterin- 
ary   surgeons'   bill,  the    pro- 
posed,   184;     village    and    the 
landlord,    206,    301,    337,    358; 
warble  fly   again,   556;   wheat 
growing,  neglect  of,  368;  year 
1907,  the,    24;    year-    book    of 
agriculture,  580 
Farm,  work  on  the  home:   24, 
48,  72,  96,  120.    142,    164,    184. 
206,  228,  250,  280,  302,  324,  346, 
368,  392,  416,  440,  462,  486,  508, 
532,  556,  580 
Fashion,   vicissitudes   of,  893 
Feasts,  antiquarian,  430 
Fence  on  wheels,  a,  360 
Fenn,  Mr.  Robt.,  150 
Fens,  flower  culture  in  the,  467 
Fernery,  the  hardy,  208,  270 
Ferns,    401;    British,    at    Kew, 
171;    in   cases,   461;    watering 
hardy,  579 
Fertilisers,  misuse  of,  197 
Ficus  elastica,  667;  pandurata, 

567 
Figs  in  pots  casting  fruits,  485 
Fire  station  at  King's  Walden 

Bury,  201 
Flora  of  New  Zealand,  233 
Floral  decorating,  307 
Floral  ideals,  26 
Florist  V.  Nature,  337 
Florists'  profits,  a,  211 
Flower  border,  the,  214 
Flower  garden,  the,  21,  70,  117, 
161,  204,  248,  300,  344,  390,  438, 
484,  530,  578 
Flower   shows,    the    failure  of, 

230,  403 
Flowers  of  spring,  hardy,  369 
Flowers,  sixty  tons  of,  212 
Folklore  of  Speedwells,  14,  39 
Forest  extension  in  Ireland,  333 
Foresters,  annual  excursions  of, 

170 
Foreste,  State,  143 
Forestry,    199;    and    the   death 
duties,    352;     at    Cambridge, 
chair   of,   52;    at   the    Royal, 
352;     education,       52;       Irish 
departmental     committee  on, 
210 
Forget-me-not,  the  value  of,  543 
Frames,  lean-to,  551 
Franco-British       exhibition,     a 
preliminary    view,  106;     com- 
mittee and    classes,  158;     the 
Garden    Club,  233;     the   gar- 
dens, 481 
French  gardener,  the,  467 


French  gardening,  453,  472,  570 

French  woodland,  a,  380 

French  Strawberries  and  Cher- 
ries, 491 

Friendly  benefit  societies,  340 

Frost,  action  of,  on  plant  life, 
157 

Frost,  indications  of  approach- 
ing, 18 

Fruit,  carriage  of,  to  Birming- 
ham, 146;  farm,  Cotorado,  66; 
growing  in  British  Columbia, 
176;  harvest  at  Ticino,  58; 
in  New  York  State,  223;  novel 
way  of  gathering,  42;  packing, 
41;  planting  trees  on  the 
Paradise,  62,  86,  110;  pros- 
pects (May),  472;  prospects, 
546;  room*  and  potting  shed, 
205;  trees,  old,  198;  trees  at 
reservoir,  58;  trees,  trans- 
planting, 183;  new  American, 
315;  thinning,  581 

Fruit  culture  under  glass,  21, 
46,  70,  94,  117.  140,  161,  182, 
204,  226.  248,  278,  300,  822.  344, 
366,  390,  414,  438^  460,  484.  505, 
530,  554,  590 

Fruit  garden,  hardy,  46,  94, 
140,  182.  226,  277,  322,  366,  414, 
460,  505,  554,  578,  590 

Fuchsias,  517 

Fungicides,  .insecticides,  and 
spraying,  578 

Furcrupas,  "215 


G 

Garden,   an   old-fashioned,  8 

Garden  City,  progress  at,  403 

Garden  gleairings,  11,  35,  59,  83, 
107,  193,  216,  270,  333,  878,  425, 
471,  517,  543 

"Garden  labrers,"  36 

Gardens,  English  and  Italian, 
170;  public,  and  their  con- 
struction, 550 

Gardens,  laying-out,  what  is 
the  present-day  tendency  .^  265 

Gardens,  small,  559 

Gardener,  an  educated,  5 

Gardener,  recognition  of  the, 
510 

Gardener,  "the  ordinary  male," 
5 

Gardeners'  discount,  173;  fam- 
ous old-time,  329;  English,  in 
America,  234;  present-day, 
252,  314,  377;  Scottish,  have 
they  deteriorated.?  264;  Wor- 
shipful Company  of,  374 

Gardening  as  an  employment 
for  criminal  lunatics  and 
prisoners,  520,  544;  early  Ger- 
man, 237;  eighteenth  century, 
9,  129,  303;  for  Wales,  124; 
microscopic,  43,  75,  127.  168, 
201,  245;  mixe<l,  356 

Gateways,  109 

Gatton,  gardeners  at,  491 

George,  Mr.  J.,  468,  495 

Gerarde,  249 


Gesnera   exoniensis,  170 
Qiient  quinquennial  show,  407 
Qillenia   trifoliata,   11 
Gladioli,  planting,  345 
Glasnevin,  plants  in  flower  at, 

143,  236,  379.  471 
Gooseberry    mildew,   American, 

491;  mildew  in  Norfolk,  292; 

more    about,  352;    polyporus, 

323 
Grapes,     inarching,     71;     late 

market,  91;  market,  65;  rust 

on,  415.  506;  two  good  keeping, 

^i 
Grass  for  tennis  court,  141 
Grasses,  ornamental,  23 
Greenhouse    construction,    350, 

404;  structures,  272,  350,  404 
Grouping  rock  plants,  237 
Guild  of  gardeners,  491 


Habenaria,  187 

Hackwood  Park,  490 

Hall,  the  Rev.  J.  Bernard,  190 

Hampshire  woods,  the,  59 

Hard  wooded'  plants,  400 

Hardy  plant  notes,  7,  36,  56,  79. 

102,  171,  20O,  353,  473,  518,  585 
Hawking  in  streets,  254 
Heaths,  425 
Heckfield  Place,  490 
Hedges,  attending  to,  471 
Hedychiums  for  bedding,  517 
Helleborus  orientalis,  287 
Helplessness        of       cultivated 

plants,  379 
Herbarium  at  Missouri,  445 
Hertford,  horticulture  in,  374 
Hippeastrum  procemm,  271 
Holiday  tour,  a,  475,  490 
Hollies  for  hedges,  406,  435 
Holly  hedge,  cutting  down,  345 
Holly  tree,  59 
Horse    Chestnuts,    propagation 

of,  270 
Horticulture,  Japanese,  341 
Horticultural     retrospect      and 

outlook,  a,  312,  332,  371,  426 
Hosking,  Mr.  A.,  445 
Hothouse  construction,  350,  404 
Hot-water    pipes,    temperatures 

of,  531 
Humea  elegans,  447 
Hyacinths  diseased,  205 
Hydrangeas,  new,  617 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  282,  310, 

476 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia,  244 


Ideeia  polycarpa,  83 
India  and  Ceylon,  flora  of,  169 
Insect  injuring  Apple  buds,  439 
Insect  pests  of  the  house,  253 
Insects  (see  also  Entomological 

Notes)-Aphide6,  402,  477,  540; 

butterflies,         belated,         14; 

Cattleya    fly,    51;    Crane    fly 

grubs,    415;     Currant    blister 
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Inskot  FESTK-eontinufd. 

aphifl,  71;  early  moth,  thd,  35; 

December     moth,    14;    gipey 

moth  in    America,  101;    leaf- 

mining   on    Margnerites,   367, 

402;     mite  on  fern  roots,  23; 

ru«t    mite,    391;    tiger    moth 

caterpillar,  452 
Insects,  adventurous  winter.  105 
Inventions :         "  Evergrowing  " 

plant  support,  411 
Iris,  an  oncocyclus  (I.  Sari  Nasa- 

rensis),   487;     Ciengialti,   102; 

palsestina,  191 ;  pallida  dalma- 

tica,  544;  Sind-pur  Amethyst, 

432;  Snow  Queen,  425 
Irises,    English,   517;    the   Bal- 

ceng,  172;  the  Monspur  tribe, 

497 
Isle  of  Wight,  spring  in  the,  308 
Ivies,  bush,  541 


Japanese  horticulture,  341 
Jodrell  Laboratory,  Kew,  77   " 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, enlargement  of,  286 
Judging.  R.H.S.  rules  for,  47 

E 

Kalmias.  planting,  567 

Kew:  alpine  house,  287;  altera- 
tions, 102;  bulletins,  422; 
ferns,  British,  at,  171;  gar- 
deners, 234,  562;  gardeners' 
social  evening,  53;  museums 
and  Jodrell  La'boratory,  77; 
notes  from  (April)  333  (May) 
498  (June)  572;  popularity  of, 
101;  Snowdrop  Saturday  at, 
170;  wages,  plea  for  higher, 
446,  562 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  22,  70,  118, 
162,  204,  248.  300,  344.  390,  438, 
4«4,  530,  578 

Knowldin,  Mr.  Edward,  562 


La?lia  anceps,  350;  and  varie- 
ties, 209;  anceps  Waddonense, 
349;  flava  and  its  hybrids, 
167;  pumila  and  varieties, 
395 

Lselio-cattleya  Fascinator,  51; 
Queen  Alexandra,  187 

Land  purchase,  co-operative, 
446 

Landscape  features,  50 

Lapageria  outdoors,  130;  un- 
healthy, 391 

Lauderdale  House,  approach  toi, 
200 

iQW  notes— Assessment  of  mar- 
ket garden,  180;  Creosote  and 
plants,  180;  compounds 
(poisonous)  for  horticultural 
and  agricultural  purposes, 
231;  Dickson  and  Sons,  Alex., 
329,  44G;  florists'  profits,  211; 
fruit  growers'  loss,  467;  nur- 
serymen at  law,  100;  prize 
money  dispute,  420;  rating, 
415;  Skinner,  Board  and  Co/s 
application,  551 


Lawn  cultivation,  230;  renovat- 
ing a,  335 

Leipzig,  Rose  show  at,  513 

Lemon,  seedless,  the,  107 

Leslie,  Mr.  John.  378,  399 

Leucadendron  argeuteum,  423 

Levelling  ground,  243 

Libertia  paniculata,  353 

Lime,  74 

Liming  the  land  and  its  eflfects, 
470 

Liner,  flower  gardens  on  a,  539 

Liquid  manure,  249 

Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  124 

Loganberry  and  flavour,  62.  172 

Loganberries  for  field  ciilture, 
338,  402 

Lomaria  gibba  unhealthy,  23 

L.C.C.  scholarships,  254 

Luculia  gratissima,  35 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  209  ^ 

Lycastes,  419 


M 

Mallender,  Mr.  J.,  retirement 
of,  351 

Malmaisons,  winter-flowering, 
14 

Manchester  Botanical  Qarden, 
53;  orchids  sold,  253 

Manchester  notes.  125 

Manures,  artificial,  for  fruit 
trees,  192;  for  Onions,  240 

Map  studies  of  rainfall,  144 

Marguerite  leaf  mite.  402 

Market  gardening— Aspleniums, 
market,  423;  Apple,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  31,  159;  Arti- 
chokes, marketing  Jerusalem. 
30;  Begonias,  tuberous,  for 
market,  159;  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes,  30;  Cucumbers  for 
main  crop,  30;  Carnations  at 
Balcombe,  385 ;  Cucumber, 
Butcher's  disease-resisting, 
448;  Carnations,  potting  bor- 
der, 267;  Caladium  argy rites, 
267;  Cyperus  alternifolius, 
466;  Carnations,  stopping, 
267;  Carnation  trade,  57;  Car- 
nation Mrs.  Burnett,  524; 
Cucumbers,  159;  Dutch  cut 
bloom,  423;  Erica  caffra.  18; 
Forget-me-not  Helen  Will- 
mott,  466;  flower  packing.  179; 
Geraniums,  Ivy-leaved,  524; 
Golden  Privet,  striking,  267; 
Grape  growing  near  London, 
297;  Geraniums,  Ivy-leaf, 
179;  Grapes,  late,  91;  "Gera- 
niums." 297;  glass,  cleaning, 
57;  heating,  overhead,  310; 
Hydrangea  grandiflora  panicu- 
lata, 267;  Lettuces  from 
France,  218;  Lobelia  Emperor 
William,  30;  Marguerites,  J79; 
Monardas,  542;  market  ferns, 
524;  Mushroom  beds  in  early 
vineries,  18;  Mushrooms  in 
vinery,  159;  Narcissi,  low 
priced,  448;  Narcissus  Vic- 
toria, 159;  orchid  growing  in 
Sussex,  385;  Pteris  Distinc- 
tion,    297;      protecting     fruit 


Market  Oa&deninq  Notes— con/d 
blossom,  401;  Pelargonium 
Paul  Crampel,  30;  Polyanthus 
trade,  448;  Pines,  wholesale 
arrival  of.  18;  Pinks  for  cut 
flowers,  18;  pot  washing,  18; 
Rose  Tausendschon  for  early 
work,  423;  Rose,  Mme.  X.  Le- 
va vasseur.  267;  Rhubarb.  The 
Sutton.  423;  Rhododendron 
Cunningham's  White.  267; 
Roses,  cut,  448;  Roses,  pot,  for 
Covent  Garden,  310;  Roses, 
laying-in,  159;  Strawberries 
for  late  crops,  537;  Sweet  Peas 
for  cut  blooms  and  seed  pur- 
poses, 385;  three  crops  for 
glass  houses,  423;  Tomatoes, 
stopping,  423;  Tomato  stop- 
ping, 401;  Tulip  disease,  179; 
Tomatoes,  179;  Violas,  401; 
Vines,  retarding  pot,  179; 
Vines,  the  Wrotham  Park, 
466;  Violas,  159;  Vines  for 
market,  466;  Vine  borders, 
chalk  for,  466 

Market  gardening.  State,  189 

Market  methods  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, 267 

Masdevallias,  167 

Matters  of  moment,  509 

Meath,  the  Earl  of,  253 

Melon  cultivation,  430 

Melons,  103 

Mentha  pulegium,  119 

Mesembryanthemums,  376 

Meteorology—balloon  experi- 
ments, 550;  prise  competition 
for  teachers,  253;  the  dawn  of, 
294;  upper-air  observations  in 
Egypt,  550 

Mildew  orders,  the.  287 

Mirabilis  jalapa,  566 

Missouri,  herbarium  at.  445 

Mistletoe,  9.  110 

Monardas,  333 

Mormodes,  465 

Moth,  the  gipsy,  250.000  dollars 
to  fight  the,  253 

Moths,  small  ermine.  174 

Mowers,  motor.  341,  382 

Mulching,   546 

Miiseum  botanical  specimens, 
preparing,  270 

Mushrooms,  461 


N 

Nsegalia  Reine  de  Keiges,  11 

Names,  plant,  200 

Xarciasus  Bedouin,  449;  flowers 

not  developed,   555;    trade   in 

the  Scillies,  124;  Waterwitch, 

474 
Natal  Botanic  Gardens,  235 
Nature  v.  the  florist,  337 
Neill  prize,  the,  562;  winner  of, 

585 
Nemophilas,  sowing,  163 
Nepenthee  propagation,  323 
NephrolepLs,  the  newer,  401 
Newport,  presentation  of  prizes 

at,  147 
New  Year's  Day,  5 
New  Zealand  and  consumptives, 

54;  echoes  from,  241 


Nitrate  trade,  Chilian,  strike  in 
the,  29 

Nitrate  supply,  the,  73 

Nitric  diet,  293 

Nitro-bacterine,  398 

Nitro-cultures,  133 

Nomenclature,  garden,  564 

Norfolk,  gale  in,  211 

Notes  and  Notices,  4,  28,  52,  76, 
100,  124,  147,  169.  189,  211,  233, 
253,  286,  307,  328,^50.  373,  397, 
420,  445,  467,  491,  513,  538,  561, 
586 

Note-taking,  325 

Novelties,  degenerative,  186 

Novelties  of  1907,  25 

Nurserymen's     old-time    signs. 


Oak,  last  of  a  famous,  333 

Oaks,   Scottish,  546 

Obituary— Arnott,  Mrs.  S.,  514; 
Bell,  J.  B.,  of  Rossie.  234; 
Castle,  E.  J.,  234;  Coleman, 
W.,  211;  Cowan,  Bernard, 
458;  Edwards,  S.  H.,  101; 
Ingram,  the  late  Charles, 
513;  Johnson,  Willis  Grant, 
352;  Lenchars,  Bobt.,  309; 
Neild,  Wm.,  000;  Owen,  Wm., 
254;  Read,  Mr.  Quintin,  254, 
293;  Scott,  Wm.,561;  Thwaite. 
B.  H.,  458 

Odontiodas,  new,  489;  Charles- 
worthi,  583 

Odontoglossum  Gladys,  371 

Odontoglossums,  489 

Oil  pots  amongst  fruit  trees,  439 

Oncidium  Gardneri,  489;  sphace- 
letum,  419 

Oncidiums,  3 

Onions,  Clibrans'  Exhibition, 
67 

Onopordon  Acanthium,  287 

Orange  tree,  the  hardy,  83;  tree 
unhealthy,  119 

Oranges,  home-grown,  315 

Orchard  scene,  an,  481 

Orchids— Ada  aurantiaca,  419; 
Aerides  vandarum,  £irke's 
var.,  465;  Anguloas,  419; 
Bonatea,  187;  Calanthes,  306« 
583;  Catasetums,  465;  C^ttleya 
Luedemauniana  alba  Empress, 
284;  Catt.  Percivaliana  alba, 
443;  Catt.  Schroderee  The 
Baron,  443;  Cattleya,  the 
genus,  511,  535;  Cattleyas,  145; 
Coryanthes,  559;  Chysis,  465; 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  Ex- 
hime's  var.,  419;  Chapmani, 
145;  Helen  II.,  Westonbirt 
var.,  395;  Lawrencianum 
Hyeanum,  559;  Minos  and  its 
varieties,  75;  Moonbeam,  27; 
Sultan,  99;  Venus,  75;  the 
bellatulum  group  of,  489; 
Dendrobium  Cybele,  Gatton 
Park  variety,  327;  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  231,  583;  Deudrobiums, 
277;  Diacrum  bicornutum,  75; 
Dio-cattleja  Colmanee,  167; 
Habenarias,  187;  Leelia  ancei)s, 
wliito  form  of,  349;  flava  and 
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ORCBiDQ—cohtinued, 
Itfi  varieties,  167;  pumila  and 
rarietiee,  395;  L»lio-oattleja 
Fascinator,  51;  Queen  Alex- 
andra, 187;  Masderalliae,  167; 
Odontiodafi,  new,  489;  Odonto- 
glossum  Gladys,  371;  hybri- 
dum  Bingleianum,  123; 
Solfeee  meleagrie,  349;  Odonto- 
glo6Sums,4S9;  Oneidium  Qard- 
neri,  OSS'i  ephaceletum,  419; 
Oncidiums,  3;  Phaius,  371; 
Odontioda  Charlesworthi,  583; 
Phalaenopees,  284;  Sophro- 
cattleya  eximia,  Fowler'e 
var.,  3;  Stanhopeae,  559; 
Thunias,  349;  Vanda  cserulea, 
99;  teres,  583;  Vandae,  232 

Orchide.  222;  British,  100; 
Calanthes  at  the  Willows, 
Wargrave,  3;  Cattleya  fly, 
51;  collecting,  the  future  of, 
371;  collecting  in  their  native 
wilds,  283,  305,  327;  compost 
and  its  preparation,  28;  cul- 
tural notes,  March,  231; 
Cypripediums,  seedling,  167; 
imported,  535;  Manchester 
ehow^      100;        miscellaneous 

.  hints,  327;  native  habitats,  3; 
Odontoglossum  culture,  123; 
review  of  1907,  27;  seasonable 
reminders,  443;  season  (April), 
327;  spot  disease,  cause  and 
remedy,  395;  structures  and 
their  occupants,  99;  tempera- 
tures, 465;  under  the  hammer, 
253;  unsatisfactory,  227;  venti- 
lation, 75;  Westminster,  notes 
at,  167 

Ornaments,  garden,  32,  85,  109, 
201,  422 

Orphan  fund,  166 

Out  of  a  place,  533 

Oxfordshire  school  gard^ns,  373 


P»onia  Moutan  fails,  71 

Panax  Victoria,  216 

Pansies,  35 

Papaver  alpinum,  102 

Paris    flower  trade,  374;     Rose 

show,  373 
Park   scenery,  the    natural  in, 

152 
Parks  and  gardens,  public^  214; 

employees'  examination,  326 
Passion    fruit,    a    letter    from 

Queensland,  132 
Pea  (culinary)  Lusitania,  137 
Peas     and     Sweet    Peas     (Eck- 

ford's),  126;  maggots  infesting, 

485;    mummy,    358,    426;    the 

latest  in,  65 
Peach     culture,     385;     outdoor, 

195;     shoots     disfigured       by 

weevil,  506;     trees  on  border 

fence,   95;   trees,   outdoor,  91, 

110,  132,  173,  218 
Pear,  Beurr^  Hardy,  66;  Beurre 

Gils  de  Chin,  42;  Beurr^  Nag- 

haii,   42;    Vicar   of  AViiikfieli, 

42 


Tern-  trees  horizontally  trained, 
141 

Pelargoniums,  show,  333;  tri- 
color losing  colour,  555;  zonal, 
376 

Perennials,  dividing,  79 

Perfumes  from  plant?,  464,  567 

Pergola,  a  fruit  covered,  356 

Phaius,  371 

Phaleenopses,  284 

Phenological  observations,  3S4 

Phillyreas,  466 

Phlox  Nelsoni,  266 

Picea  Breweriana,  83 

Pillars  and  pergolas,  318 

Pinks,  wild,  487 

Piping,  hot  water,  119 

Plan-drawing  competition,  373 

Plan  drawing,  paper  for,  95 

Plane,  the  Oriental,  425 

Plant  breeding,  recent  advances 
in,  88;  house«,  the,  46,  94,  226, 
278,  322,  366,  414,  460,  506,  554; 
life,  study  of,  286 

Plants,  alpine,  and  shrubs,  272, 
290;  for  a  north  border,  141; 
hardy,  at  Bolton,  236;  popu- 
larity of  pyramidal,  471;  stove 
and  greenhouse,  18,  140,  182, 
215,  271,  287.  '375.  400,  423,  521; 
stove  foliage,  521;  tender,  426 

Planting  for  effect,  363;  in 
spring,  347;  mistakes  in,  229 

Plukenet's  herbarium,  83 

Plumiera  bicolor,  18 

Plum  flowers  and  frost,  336.  359 

Polyanthuses,  removing,  579 

Polyanthuses,  yellow  Munstead, 
107 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  35 

Pope,  Wm.,  169 

Poppy*  the  alpine,  172 

Portsmouth  fruiterers,  189 

Possibilities  in  store,  165 

Postage  to  the  United  States, 
562 

Potato,  Earl  of  Lathom,  113; 
culture,  249;  disease,  266; 
pedigree  of  the,  240;  society, 
end  of  the,  26;  trials  at  Wis- 
ley,  271 

Potatoee,  185;  and  Peas,  115; 
"black  scab,''  169,  339.  445; 
manuring,  543;  prices  of,  15; 
quality  of,  376;  spraying,  522; 
why  do  they  deteriorate?  115 

Potatoes  or  Potatos,  516 

Potting  and  pottering,  393 

Pot  washing,  63,  87,  110, 133,  172, 
173,  197,  218 

PrJknula  Forbesi,  171,  196,  431; 
frondosa,  495;  marginata  at 
base  of  rockery,  448 

Primulas  at  Forest  Hill,  213; 
Beading,  149;  from  cuttings, 
95 

Princes  Street  Gardens,  37 

Prodigies  of  the  season,  5 

Propagating  pit,  constructing, 
163 

Protection  of  fniit  blossom, 
flakes  and  hui diets  for,  401 

Piotection,  would  it  benefit  the 
nurseryman  ajid  market  gar- 
dener r  264 


Pruning  Apple  trees  late  in  the 
spring,  579;  of  fruit  trees, sum- 
mer, 477;  the  art  of,  103,  125; 
young  Peach  trees,  183 

Prunus  triloba  fl.-pl.,  541 

Publications  received,  69,  117, 
297,  389 

Public  parks  and  gardens,  103; 
gardening  in  public  parks,  103; 
situations  in  London,  103; 
shrubs,  transplanting,  103 

Pyrethrums,  353,  558 

Pyrus  floribunda,  forced,  359 

Q 

Queen  Alexandra's  pigmy  tree, 
514 

Question  night,  157 

Questions,  16,  158 

Questions  and  Answees.— 
Would  , Protect! on  benefit  the 
nurseryman  and  market  gar- 
dener? 264;  Have  Scottish 
gardeners  deteriorated?  264; 
What  is  the  present-day 
tendency  in  laying  out 
gardens?  26.5 

I? 

Rainfall  at  Thorpe,  Halifax, 
29;  in  Kildare,  92;  at  Woolton, 
92 

Rainfall,  map  ^^tudies  of.  144 

Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  518 

Raspberries,  protecting,  205; 
unfruitful,  23 

Rats,  destruction  of,  330;  virus 
for,  439 

Readers'  views,  14.  38.  62,  80, 
110,  132,  152.  172,  194,  218,  240. 
292,  314,  336,  358.  377,  402,  426. 
472,  495.  518,  546,  570 

Redhill  Gardeners',  the,  254 

Rhododendrons,   245 

Rhubarb,  Daw*^  Champion,  448 

Rhubarb  from  seed,  315 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  517 

Robinson,  Mr.  Wm.  420 

Robson's  nursery,  fire  at,  29 

Rochford's,  307 

Rock  garden,  the,  10;  and  rock 
plants,  54,   151,   210,  237 

Rollit,  Sir  Albert  K.,  147 

Rosa   Moyesi,  587 

Rosaia,  377 

Rose,  Elaine.  504;  Irish  Ele- 
gance, 565;  Joseph  Lowe,  471; 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  290;  the 
Dog,  505;  White  Killarney, 
379 

Rose  arch,  a,  78;  articles  in 
"Journal,"  47;  casting  leavts, 
415;  houses,  large  v.  small, 
214;  rust,  565;  showing,  recol- 
lections of,  78 

Roses.  16;  at  Pur  ley,  5;  for  low 
walls,^06;  hybridising  among 
wild,  514;  iron  pillai^  for,  23; 
Mr.  George  Mount's.  514; 
mulching.  290;  on  their  own 
roots,  323;  pruning.  235;  s:omo 
good  exhibition,  214; 

Wiehuraiana.  539 

KDshcrvill?  Garde:!s,  2:U 

Royal  flowers,  eonie,  448 


Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  30 
Royal     Horticultural     Society** 

Guild,  78,  538 
Rudbeckia      laciniata      Goldeu 

Glow,  194 
Rust  on  Grapes,  415 
Ry land's,  Mrs.,   bequest,  1S9 


Sabal  Blackbumiana,  380 

Sanders  library,  the,  561 

Sandringham,  damage  at,  190 

Santolina  cuttings,  163 

Sap,  582 

Saponaria  calabrica,  542 

Sashbars,  zinc,  163 

Saxifraga  ciliata,  424 

Scale    insects,    249;    on    Peach 

trees  and  Myrtles,  23 
Scents,  an  Act  concerning,  293 
Schedules  received,  278,  299,  321, 

389,  413,  437 
School  gardening.  254 
School  gardens,  29S;  gardens  in 

Essex,  100 
Schools  of  agriculture  and  hor. 

ticulture,  52 

SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE : 

RoTAL  Horticultural  Society 
Albinism     in     orchids,     in- 
heritance of,  246,  338 
Amaryllis    belladonna,     de- 
layed flowering  of,  433 
Anemone  bland«i,  double.  39 
Begonia  rust,  246 
Boronia,  colour  sport.  246 
Brassicas,   hybrid,  138 
Colour  and  scent  of  flowers, 

88 
Daffodil  seedlings,  433 
Dandelion,  curious  root  of. 

294 
Dendrobium  crosses,  domin- 
ance and  reversion  in,  294 
Dendrobium     nobile,     mal- 
formed flower  of,  88 
Drosera,  propagation  of,  363 
Elm  seedling,  383 
Erica,  colour  sport,  246 
Euonymus  japonicus,    fruit 

of,  339 
Gnetum,  seedlings  of.  433 
Grease    bands    and     winter 

moth.  39 
Holly,  fascdated,  88 
Holly,  scale  insect  on,  339 
Hornbeams,  inosculation  in. 

294 
Inheritance    of   pigment    in 

Pisum  sativum*   138 
Inoculation    of    leguminous 

crops,  88 
Inosculation    in   Hornbeam, 

294 
Ivy,       funnel-shaped       out- 
growth of,  383 
Larch  with         gall-like 

growths,  338,  383 
Malformations,    floral,    433 
Malformed  Narcissus,  47^ 
Microloma  lineaie,  176 
Monilia  causing  canker,  24C 
Morspa  iridioides  var,  John- 
eon  i,  479 
Mushi-oom,  curious,  240 
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Scientific  CoMMiTTBEB.H.8.-cotifd. 
Narcissue,  fasciation  in,  478 
Oleander,  ineecte  on,  176 
Orchid  hybrids,  338,  383 
Orchids,  albino,   cjrosfiee  of, 

294.  339 
Peloria  in  Calceolaria,  478 
Pisum  eativum,  inheritance 

Df  pigment  in,  138 
Potato  dieeafse  fungi,  386 
Primula      sinensis,      green- 
flowered,  246 
Primulas,  478 
Pfiocidese     injuring    plants, 

338 
Pyronia  John  Seden,  433 
Bhododendron  triflorum,  2&i 
Hose  roots,  cankered,  39 
Scent  and  colour  of  flowers, 

88 
Seakale  disease,  479 
Sechium  edule,   ti*ere  of, 

294 
Seed  and  coil  inoculation,  39 
Seeds  germinating  in  fruit, 

294 
Snowdrop  bulbs,  433 
Sweet  William  diseased,  17G 
Weevil©  on  grease  bands,  88 
Yucca    and   Agave  disease, 

339 

Scilly  Isles,  vegetation  on,  107 
Scottish  horticulture,  50 
Scottish    National    Exhibition, 

206 
Seakale,  planting,  531 
Seaside    planting  of   trees  and 

shrubs,  282 
Season,  the,  and  its  prospects, 

377 
Seaweed  for  Strawberries,  279 
Seed   and  soil  inoculation,  198, 
215;    dispersal,    370;    inocula- 
tion, 214 
'Seeds,  304;  raising,  439 
Senecio  pulcher,  428 
Sheffield,   horticulture    in,   317, 

358,  403,  426,  452 
Sheffield  Manor,  490 
Shrewsbury  show,  53 

Shrewsbury  society's  annual 
meeting,  212 

Show,  a  great  American,  329 

Show,  flower,  perils  of  a,  331 

Shrubbery,  The,  Oxford,  476 

Shrubbery,  planting  a,  238,  255 

Shrubs  (see  also  "Trees  and 
Shrubs"):  dwarf,  314;  form- 
ing standard,  216;  transplant- 
ing, 103 

Sidalcea  Candida,  451 

Signs,  nurserymen's  old-time, 
396 

Silk  made  from  fibre  of  Pine- 
apple leaves,  425 

oilverleaf,  49 

"'isyrinchium  grandiflorum,  266; 
striatum,  36 

Sixteenth  century,  fruit  in  the, 
543 

Small  Holdings,  28,  124,  148,  154, 
194 

Snow  rollers,  199 

Snowstorm  in  April,  394,  42G 


S  OC  I  E  T I  E  S  —  Shows  and 
Meetings. 

American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, 190 

Association  of  Economic 
Biologists,  351,  384 

Baltic  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  212 

Bath  Gardeners',  137,  514 

Beckenham  Horticultural, 
185.  148,  200,  295 

Birkenhead  (Cheshire) 

Horticultural.  90 

Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Horticultural,  573 

Birmingham  Gardeners',  39, 
157,  275.  316,  364,  384 

Bolton  (Lanes.)  Horticul- 
tural, 88,  148 

Bolton  Self-help,  77 

Bourn<emouth  spring  show. 
362 

Brighton  spring  show.  362 

Bristol  Gardeners',  16,  39, 
137,  222,  275,  308,  364,  398, 
513 

British  Gardeners'  Aesocia- 
tion,  date  of  annual  meet- 
ing. 5,  14,  38,  62;  branches 
of  the,  76,  77.  177,  212; 
London  branch,  234,  294, 
329,  364,  373;  Blackburn 
branch,  384.  397;  concern* 
ing  the,  446,  468;  annual 
meeting,  525.   550,  561 

Cardiff  Gardeners',  77,   158. 

199,  253.  295 
Chester  Paxton.  77,  222 
Church  of  England  Society, 

Bristol,  101 
Commons     and     Footpaths 

Preservation,   156,  296 
Cornish  Daffodil,  363 
Crawley,      annual      report, 

200,  visit    to    Warnham, 
573 

Croydon     Gardeners',     101, 

125,  254,  295,  384,  433,  480 
Devon  and  Exeter,  364 
Devon  Daffodil,  384 
Dunfermline    Horticultural, 

52 
Dutch    bulb    growers',   287, 

458,  468,  491 
Egham  Gardeners',  18,   157, 

200,   221,  389,  434,  513 
Franco-British     Exhibition, 

schedule    of   flower   show. 

421,  561 
Fruit    and    Potato   Trades, 

212 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  98; 
annual  meeting  and  elec-  j 
tion,  111,  173,  513;  Liver- 
pool and  the,  234 

German  Dahlia  Society, 
2«7 

Ghent  Quinquennial  exhibi- 
tion, 407 

Guildford  Gardeners'  89, 
148,  199,  222,  275,  308,  398, 
HiS 

Horticultural  club,  annual 
me-?ting,   17G,   275 


Societies,  &c.— continued. 

Huntingdon     Daffodil     and 

spring  flower  show,  420 
Ipswich,  158 
Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural. 

89,  295 
Kent,    Sussex,    and    Surrey 

Daffodil,  4 
Liverpool  Horticultural,  275 
London        Dahlia       Union, 

annual  meeting,  89 
Manchester      Horticultural, 

16,  89;  origin  of,  125 
Market  Gardeners',  Nursery- 
men's and  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, 147 
Melbourne  (Derbyshire) 

Fruit  Growers',  286 
Metropolitan     Public     Gar- 
dens Association,   18,   156, 
178,  296,  434,  550 
Midland      Counties     Sweet 

Pea,  125 
Midland  Daffodil,  309,  411 
National       Auricula       and 

Primula,  411,  478,  480 
National     Chrysanthemum, 
annual   genenal    meeting, 
135;       annual  market 

dinner,   190 
National  Dahlia,  39 
National      Fruit      Growers' 

Federation,  211,  328,  339 
National  Potato,  end  of  the, 

26 
National     Sweet     Pea,    the 

trials,  28 
Newport     (I.W.),    147,    222, 

295,  330,  398 
Norwich   and    Norfolk,  158, 

433 
Nursery    and    Seed    Trade, 

468 
Nurserymen,    Market    Gar- 
deners', and  General  Hail- 
storm Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  328 
Pangboume  Gardeners',  17 
Purley  Rose,  5 
Reading  Gardeners.  157,  295 
Redhill,   200,   254,   295,   339, 

384 
Royal  Botanic,  433 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural, 50,  53,  219;    spring 
show,  383;  the  Neill  priEe. 
562 
Royal     Gardeners'     Orphan 
Fund,      4,      166;     annual 
meeting,     177;    Yorkshire 
gardeners    and    the,    377; 
annual  festival,  456 
Royal  Horticultural  annual 
report,  134;  annual  meet- 
ing, 154;  notices,  169,  328; 
Colonial  grown  fruit  show, 
241;    Colonial   fruit  show 
(June),    572;     committee's 
visit  to  Frogmore,  468,  574; 
exhibitions,  15,  64,  114,  154, 
220,  273,  316.  360,  408.  454. 
548.  533;  guild,  78;  Scienti- 
fic   Committee,    4,    39,    88, 
176,  246,  294.  339,  383,  433, 
478,    572;     Temple     Show, 
492 


Societies,  &o. continued. 

Royal  Horticultural  of 
Ireland.  363;  new  secre- 
tary, 562 

Royal  Meteorological,  17,  29, 
40.  77,  144,  199,  211;  priae 
competition,  253,  294,  328, 
384.  538,  550 

Royal  National  Tulip. 
Middleton,  572 

Scottish  Fruit  Trade,  234 

Scottish  Horticultural.  89, 
178,  275,  363,  480,  550 

Scottish  National  Exhibi- 
tion, horticultural  ex- 
hibits, 457 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horti- 
cultural. 316,  358 

Southampton  Royal  Horti- 
cultural. 46th  annual 
meeting,   16 

Stirling,  157 

Torquay  Gardeners',  307, 339 

Trowbridge  Sweet  Pea,  77 

United  Horticultural  Bene- 
fit  end  Provident.  211; 
annual  meeting,  243,  331, 
445.561 

Wargrave  Gardeners',  76, 
222 

Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural,  491 

Weybridge  Horticultural, 
254 

Winter-flowering  Carnation, 
»,  317 

Worshipful  Company  of 
Gardeners,  374 

Yorkshire  Gala,  568,  587 

Soil,  301;   infested   with  grubs, 
119;     management    of    light, 
249;  organisms,  193 
Solanums,  tuberous,  252 
Sophro  -  cattleya         Antiochus 
rubra,  209;    eximia.  Fowler's 
var.,  3 
Sophronitifl     grandiflora      with 

forty-five  flowers,  205 
South  Kensington,  the  old,  55 
Specialisation    in    the    nursery 

business,  286 
Speedwells,  folklore  of,  14,  39 
Spiders,  beware  of,  403 
Spraying.  11,  848.  425;  oompul- 

eory,  580;  research,  196 
Spring  blossom,  350;  flowers,  396 
Stakes,  the  "evergrowing,''  411 
Stanhopeas,  559 

Starling,  habits  of  the,  495,  518 
Statistics,  153;  of  the  Board  of 

Agriculture,  103 
Stelvio,  the,  188 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  287,  461 
Stevia  serratifolia,  150 
Stocks,  Ten-week,  59 
Stokesia  cyanea,  37 
Stove    and    greenhouse    plants, 
18,  140,  182,  215,  271,  287,  375, 
400,  423,  521 
Strawberry,  Kentish  Favourite, 
570;    leaves,    grubs    on,    415; 
prospects,   446 
Strawberries,      cheap      French, 
513;  planting,  23;  the  earlier, 
5G2 
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Stray  notes,  382 

Soccolent  plants,  307;  clioice, 
830 

Sugar  Beet  industry,  301 

Summer  glories,  560;  pruning  of 
fruit  trees.  477 

Sunday  closing,  5U 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  39X 

Sweet  Pea  audit,  146;  Dobbie's 
Princess  Victoria,  57;  Elsie 
Herbert,  565;  jottings,  292; 
society  for  Trowbridge,  77 

Sireet'Peas,  American,  notes  on 
the  winter  varieties,  465,  524; 
colour  chart  for,  452;  cultiva- 
tion, 221;  the  classes  of,  376; 
trials,  28;  waved  varieties,  565; 
winter  flowerers,  565 


Tariff  reform,  251,  292,  314,  358 

Te.acher6'  examination,  953,  328 

Telegraph  poles,  home-grown, 
2U 

Temperature  of  hot-water 
pipes,  531 

Temple  show,  the,  492,  510 

Temples,  422 

Tennis  court,  184 

Testimonials,  77 

Thallctrnm  as  a  fern,  513 

Thame  Park,  Oxford,  476 

Thanet,  spring  flowers  in,  396 

Thomson,  Mr.  D.  W.,  presenta- 
tion to,  89 

Thomson,  Mr.  P.  Murray,  pre- 
sentation to,  219 

Thrysacanthufi  Schomburgki- 
anus,  375 

Thunder,  5*4 

Thunias,  349 

Tiarella  cordifolia,  466 

Ticino,  the  fruit  harvest  of,  58 

Tillage,  deep,  570 

Tillie,  Mr.  T.  G.,  190 

Timber  famine,  the,  352 

Tomato  Moneymaker,  137;  sleep- 
ing disease,  205 

Tomatoes,  outdoor,  470 

Tonge,  Thomas,  54 

Tools,  charge  for  use  of,  205 


Trade  and  Miscellaneous  Notes: 
"  Abol "  insecticide,  300 ; 
Barr's  new  catalogue,  324; 
Carter's  Siamese  honour,  222; 
"Castell"  pencil,  486;  Clib- 
rans'  bedding  plants,  460; 
Clibrans'  Dahlias,  397;  Elli- 
son's Trops^olums,  249 ; 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  368;  Hugh  Low 
afid  Co.,  324;  House-steps,  new 
folding,  222;  King's  Curled 
Kale,  440;  Letchworth  garden 
design  exhibition,  346;  Page's 
Carnations,  249;  Ransome's 
lawn  mowers,  249;  Ware's 
spring  list,  440;  Wm.  Syden- 
ham, 277 

Transplanting  a  tree  weighing 
IG  tons,  353 

Trees  and  shrubs:  Aploppapus 
ericoides,  128;  at  Crawley,  128; 
border  under,  36,7;  Cherry,  the 
double-flowering,  499;  coloured, 
at  the  Temple,  499;  Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia,  4;  forced,  216; 
for  lawn,  23;  for  towns,  39; 
flowering  species  in  a  London 
garden,  499;  giant,  of  Cali- 
fornia, 244;  large,  403;  Phil- 
lyreas,  466;  pruning  of,  214; 
spring  beauty  of  flowering, 
450;  the  Sandringham  Lime, 
216;  uses  of  British,  216;  win- 
ter-fruiting subjects,  4 

Trenching  land,  payment  for, 
119 

Tulip,  Canary  Bird,  434;  White 
Swan,  495;  history  of  the,  241 

Tulips,  lifting  and  storing, 
485 

Tythrop  House,  Oxford,  475 


Union  of  gardeners'  societies,  38 
Urns,  32 


Vanda  cserulea,  99;  sua  vis  pal- 
lida, 305;  teres,  583 
Vandas,  232 


Vegetables,  137,  199;  a  prize  col- 
lection, 159;  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 303;  for  exhibition,  89; 
imported,  397 

Vegetation  on  the  Scilly  Isles, 
107;  zones  of,  and  migration, 
107 

Veitch,  Harry  J.,  2G9 

Veitch  memorial  prizes,  286* 

Veronica  diosmifolia,  400 

Veterans'  gallery,  our:  George, 
Mr.  J.,  468;  Veitch.  Mr.  H.  J.. 
26S 

Vigilance,  public,  144 

Villages,  water  supply  for,  32 

Vilmorin,  Philippe  de,  211 

Vine  border,  dressing  for,  163; 
cultivation,  89,  295;  leaves 
warted,  415;  queries,  141;  Mrs. 
Pince,  failing,  119 

Vinery,  erecting  a,  23;  utilis- 
ing space  in  unheated,  23 

Vines,  a  season's  treatment  of, 
295;  pruning  young,  66;  re- 
moving, 249;  the  longevity  of, 
281,  336;  top-dressing  for,  227 

Viola  cucullata,  542 

Violas,  bedding,  at  Marks  Tey, 
560 

Violet,  a  new,  192;  cultivation, 
422,  434;  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  292; 
leaves,  spot  on,  141 

Violets,  wash  for,  205 

Vitis  flexuosa  Wilsoni,  406; 
Thomsoni,  406 

"Votes  for  women,*'  467 

W 

Wiillflowers,  495 
Wall  gardens,  26S 
Warnham,  a  trip  to,  573 
Warwickshire,  fruit-growing  in, 

309 
Washes,  winter,  for  fruit  trees, 

141 
Wasps,  inundated  with,  562 
Waterfall  scene,  a,  78 
Water  for  London  gardens,  190 
Water  Lilies  iu  ponds,  311;  in 

tubs,  311 
Water  Melon  culture,  461 
Waterside  plants,  539 
Water,  the  treatment  of,  238 


Weather.  Belvoir  Castle,  2J.  92, 

14S,  233,  329.  446.  533;  Desfoivf. 

Leicester,  29,  147,  212.  330,  421, 

I       538;  Perthshire.  5,  53.  125,  212, 

254,  329,  421.  513;   Sussex,  2S. 

124.  212.  329.  420.  513 

■   Weather,  about    the   (April  30). 

394,  453;  of  1907,  121;  reconU 

of  the.  92 

"Weather    wis<lom "    card,    a. 

20G 
Weed-killer,  recipe  for  making, 

141 
Weight,  Mr.  W.  H..  212 
West  Indian  horticulture,  296 
Wheat  cultivation,  53 
Whytock,  Mr.  James.  233 
Willow,  the  cricket-bat,  11 
Window  gardens  in  streets,  110: 
plants,  485 
I   Windsor  and  Frogmore,  574 
.   Witloof,  blanching,  71 

Woburn  report,  eighth,  196 
'   Wokefield       Park,       Mortimer, 

Berks.  490 
I   Women's  horticultural  show,  77 

Wood-borers,  spring,  309 
I   Wood      in     its    botanical    and 
I       technical  aspects.  237 
i    Woods,  concerning,  70 

Work    for    the  week,  21,  46,  70, 

I       94,  117,  140,  161,  182,  204,  226. 

1       248,  277,  300,  322.  344,  366,  390, 

'       414,  438,  460,  484,  505,  530,  554» 
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Worms    in    lawns,    destroying. 

495 
Wroxham,  Norfolk,  nbtes  from, 
5,  92,  211,  287,  373,  397,  467,  538 
Wye,    South-Eastern      Agricul- 
tural College,  373 


Year,  another,  2 

Yorkshire  gala,  the  grand,  jubi- 
lee of,  568 

Yorkshire  gardeners  and  the 
Royal  Gardeners*  Orphan 
Fund.  377 

Yuccas  for  Japan,  513 


Zauschneria  californicn,  11 
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"  TO  ALL  VHO  HAYE  GARDENS.  ~ 

Glibrans  Lists  of 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


ROSES,  IN  ft  OUTDOOR. 
FRUITS,  IN  ft  OUTDOOR. 
TSBES  AND  SHRUBS. 
FOREST  TREES. 
COPIES    FREE    ON    REQUEST. 


CLIBRANS, 

ALTRiHCHAM  AND  MARGHESTER. 


GARDEN 


SEEDS. 


THE 

PERFECTION      OF     QUALITY 

AT   REASONABLE   PRICES. 


DOBBIE'S . . 
CATALOGUE 


AND    GUIOK    to 
NORTIOULTURK, 

Jja    PAGES.  350    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A    FREE    COPY 

per  Parcel  Post  for  3d.  postage. 

Mention  this  p»p«r. 

DOBBIE    Sc   CO., 

SMdBBea  ADd  Florists  (0  H.M.  (be  King, 


Collections  to  suit  Large  or 

Small   Gardens  at  all  Prices 

from  5  s. 


PLEA8B    WRITE  FOR   PARTICULARS    AND 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE, 


James  Veitch  &  Son^ 

{Dept.  S4),  Ltd  , 

Royal   ExotIo   Nupseny, 
CHELSEA,  LONDON,  8,w. 


CARNATIONS 

^■^■■■FLOWaRINa    MID-WINTKR.aiHHfc 

P  Our  frnmeiise  stock  now  commencing  ro  open  ia  • 
P  worth  a  vielt  of  insp«ction.    Pricea— ^ttronc  pLonts  "' 

■  m  6kL  pot«  at  18/-  doc;  In«in.pots,80/.  dt  42/-  do«. 
I  Kead  oar  Book  on  Caroationj  price  S/2,  post  free. 

■  HUfiH  LOW  k  fiO      .<?«'>»><^  Specialiitt, 
lIt--!.---         ^^'*  Bseli  Hill  Park.  MIddletix. 


"CTTBST'S   PATBNT    GAIU>EK    SUNDBIES 

wpnkaiM  in  horticaltnral  •aadriea.  ftiat  by  t&e  better 
camration  of  plante  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardeaa 
J»«kept  ia  order  their  expense  U  donbly  repai4.^:rom 
oSSw^portTSS**^"*  SampIeeandLargelllnatiated 
O.  CwEST,  Higbam  Fill    Iiondon,  N.E. 


RICHARDS' 
NOTED    PEAT!! 

stock  this  ssassn  is  unnsually  Ins. 

?J^pik"^  ^?^r.  ^"^^  ?•■  •♦•^  •*•«»«••  P«"«  Brack, 
ea  Fibre  of  lasUng  character,  bound  to  keep  sweet 

No.  1  Orchid,  Tory  choice  selected,  practically  all  fibre. 

No.  2  Orchid,  good  lasting  fibre. 
Best  Blown  Fibrous,  for  Store  and  Greenhonse  plants*. 
Best  Hard  Wooded ;    clone,  solid  peat  lor  Heaths. 
Asaleas,  dtc. 

Grand  Rhododendron  qnallty  for  Beds. 
In  Sacks  fron  London  Depot,  and  In  Tmck  Loads 
front  grounds.    Also  Orchid  Charcoal.  Spbagnum 
Mess,  Leaf  Menld,  Fibre ns  YeUow  LMun.  etcVetc!. 

RUhardi^  Peat,  €te,  can  be  had  tknmgh  anv  N.  8    w 
Florist,  addrtu  of  tuorett  agont  forwarded    ' 
on  applieatum, 

C.  H.  RICHIRDS,  "**lS8SS«. 
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Advance  ol  tbe  AmatODr. 


HEN    we   think   of  the   amateur 
gardener  as  we  knew  him  years 
ago,  we  remember  a  foBsy  oil 
gentleman    who   had  been  sue- 
cessfnl    in    business    and    was 
spending  the  evening  of  his  days  ia 
quiet  retirement  in  the  suburbs  or  ia 
tho  country.       It  was  essential  and  in 
ke^piBg    with    his    retirement   that   he 
should    have    a    garden^   in   which    he 
pottered  about  and  did  little  odd  jobs  when  the 
man  whom  he  employed  to  look  after  the  garden 
would  let  him.     As  for  gardening  itself  he  kni  w 
nothing     about,     and    was    constantly    b<rii>g 
reminded  of  the  fact  by  the  superior  individua 
who   came  in  two  or  three  days  a  week  to  keep 
the  place  in  order.     The  latter,  by  the  way,  was 
a  gardener,  and  the  former  an  amateur,  and  there 
you  have   the  difference  between  the  two,  one 
laying    claim    to    a    considerable    amount    of 
horticultural  knowledge,  and  the  other   freely 
admitting  his  ignorance  in  these  matters.     I^lo 
not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  all  amateurs  of 
the  old  school  were  of  this  type  exactly,  but  the 
very  title  suggested  an  individual  who  possessed 
the  means  for  indulging  his  horticultural  taste 
on  a  small  or  large  scale,  but  who  laid  no  claim 
to  expert  knowledge  of  gardening.     There  were 
exceptions,  naturally,  but  I  am  alluding  to  the 
rule,  and  it  must  be  said  of  the   professional* 
element  that  they  nursed  their  knon  ledge  to 
show  up  the  ignorance  of  the  amateur,  and  did 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  enlighten  the  latter 
in  the  mysteries  of  cultivation.     Even  in  the 
higher  walks  of  horticulture  the  same  kind 
thing  prevailed.    My  lord  and  lady  had  a  garden, 
but  were  amateurs  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  as  they  did  not  aspire  to  any  knowledge  of 
horticulture,  but  left  all  to  the  gardener,  and 
merely  paid  the  bills,  and  enjoyed   the    g^od 
things  produced  by  the  professional  man.    Of 
him  it  is  said  that  he  was  sometimee  atyrant» 
and  ruled  supreme  in  the  department  over  which 
he  had  charge,  even  objecting  in  cases  to  the 


RBADBBS  are  requested  to  send  notloes  of  Gaideomg 
AppointmenU  or  Notes  of  Uurtioultorai  latertist, 
latimatiooB  of  Meetings,  Queries  and  aU  Artieies  wr 
Publication,  officially  to  **  THB  BDrTOIf  •« 
12,  Mltpe  Coupt  ChambePB,  Fleet  atPe«% 
Ix>ndona  B.C.,  and  to  no  oUier  person  aad  to  ae  eiasf 
address. 
No.  148S.— Vol.  LYI.  Thi&d  SsaiBS. 
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TMster  and  mwtress  cutting  one  of  their  own  flowers  witliout 
His  permission  and  appmwK  Perhape  this  is  exaggerating  the 
case  somewhat,  but  the  charge  of  tyranny  oouJd  be  efiwily  up- 
held by  many  illustrations. 

Then  there  was  th^  lowest  type  of  amateur,  which  included 
the  ^ttager  and  the  allotment  holder,  who  mi^t  or  might 
not  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  muddled  along,  growing  the 
necessary  vegetables  for  the  household  in  a  rule  of  thumb  kind 
of  wiy,  but  poeeewing  no  real  knowledge  of  horticulture,  nor 
•much  ajnbition  for  acquiring  any.  Needless  to  say,  the  pro- 
tessional  gardener  was  an  authority  in  the  days  referred  to; 
more  of  ten  than  not  he  paid  a  premium  .and  served  an  appren- 
ticeehip  m  one  of  the  lordly  establishment®  in  the  country;  and 
the  very  fact  of  him  doing  this  gave  him  a  standing  which  I 
am  afraid  the  majority  of  gardeners  at  the  present  time  do  not 
POBseM.  In  short,  he  was  the  man  who  knew  about  gardening ; 
his  advice  was  frequently  sought,  and  he  was  accepted  as  an 
authority. 

To-day  the  terms  amateiir  and  professional  are  used  much  the 
same  as  they  ever  wore,  Jjut  with  a,  marked  difference,  irtasmjich 
as  hundreds  of  ajnateTire  are  real  experts,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  pix)fe6sional»  is  that  the  latter  folW 
.  saidening  as  la  means  of  occupation,  and  the  former  as  a  hobby 
A  wonderful  growth  in  the  taste  for  horticulture  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  bring  alx>ut  this  change.  M^re  people  are  now 
devoted  to  the  pureuit  of  gardening  than  ever  before,  and  the 
anmteur  of  to-day  is  not  content  to  admire  or  enjoy  a  thing 
when  soineone  else  ha«  grown  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
wants  to  have  a  fincjer  in  the  actual  production.  Even  in 
aristocratic  circles  things  are  different  to  what  they  used  to  be 
when  the  owner's  privilege  in  his  garden  was  to  walk  round  it. 
Now,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  like  to.  take  an  a(;tive  part  in 
the  operations,  to  grow  things  themselves,  and  watch  their 
development.  In  short,  gardeniiig  is  fashionable,  and  there  is 
nothing  undignified  about  a  lad^'  of  high  degree  donning  thick 
Joote  and  short  skirts  and  working  in  the  garden  with  her  own 
hands.  Let  it  be  added  in  a  whisiper,  however,  that  this  kind 
of  thing  is  not  always  conducive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 

Srofessional,  who  is  paid  to  look  after  the  establishment.  All 
epends  on  the  ladj;,  who  may  be  a  faddist  and  appropriates  all 
the  labour  strength  of  the  establishment  in  ,the  pursuit  of  her 
pet  hobby,  and  then  blames  the  poor  gardener  if  other  parts  of 
the  garden  are  neglected.  A  happier  state  of  affairs  is  where 
the  emiMo^-er  takes  a  delight  in  his  garden,  works  in  ib  if  you 
like,  and  is  an  expert  in  hort'cultuial  matters,  but  admits  that 
his  gardener  is  one  also,  and  encourages  him  accordingly.  It 
IS  good  to  see  master  and  man  working  together  on  these 
jinea,  both  finding  their  pleaisure  in  the  gar^n,  thou^  to  one  it 
18  a  hobby  and  to  the  other  an  oc&upation.  Call  such  a  man  an 
amateur  if  vou  like,  but  no  one  would  begrudge  him  one  jot  of 
his  knowledge  or  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling. 

We  also  have  the  middle  class  amateur,  who  is  likewise  an 
expert.  You  travel  with  him  in  the  train  on  his  daily  journeys 
to  his  business  in  town,  and  notice  that  invariably  he  has  a  speci- 
men of  his  favourite  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  You  see  him  at 
^ows,  taking  an  unfeigned  interest  in  the  exhibits,  and  jotting 
down  names  for  future  reference,  and  more^ften  than  not  he  is 
a  specialist  who  devotes  his  time  and  attention,  yea,  also  his 
money,  m  the  culture  of  the  plant  he  loves  best,  be  it  the  Rose, 
OamatiOEU,  Dahlia,  Sweet  Pea,  or  what  not.  In  his  leisure 
moments  you  find  him  in  hie  garden,  not  watching  an  odd  man 
douig  the  work,  but  performing  it  himself,  and  with  a  skill  that 
marks  him  at  once  as  an  expert.  You  find  this  t^pe  of  amateur 
wearing  the  clerical  garb  of  the  established  Church,  and  many  a 
horticultupal  parson  dumped  down  in  a  rural  parish  with  few 
people  of  equal  education  and  similar  tastes  to  associate  with, 
baa  found  pleasure  and  contentment  in  the  pursuit  of  gar- 
dening. Mr  o 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  amateur,  the  artizan  or  working 
type,  who  is  as  keen  as  mustard,  and  is  a  gardener  beoause 
Nature  fashioned  him  that  way.  Education  has  been  responsible 
for  bnngmg  him  to  the  front,  and  cheap  literature  has  aided 
him  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  You  find  him  in  town 
and  <30imtry,  working  at  various  occupations,  but  you'  never 
we  him  kxuiijging  about  in  the  evening  supporting  sti-eet  comers. 
He  IS  then  m  his  ^rden  or  allotment,  or  in  the  little  green- 
house which  he  built  with  his  own  hands,  working  amongst  his 
Chrysanthemums  or  whatever  plant  he  loves  best.*  'Riis  type  of 
amateur  is  a  seeker  of  knowledge,  he  reads  his  gardening  paper 
•liigentJy,  sends  puzzling  questions  to  the  editor,  belongs  to  a 
gardening  society  probably,  and  would  discuss  gardening  with  a 
gate  post  if  he  thought  the  latter  could  supply  him  with  a 
wrinkle  or  two.  But  our  working  amateur  is  no  ignoramus,  as 
the  things  he  grows  and  the  produce  he  exhibits  prove.  On  the 
v^SF  "*^^"®  »  »  WgWy  intelligent  individual,  and  whether  his 
nobby  be  iChrysanthemums  or  big  Onions,  it  is  characterisic  of 
mm  thatr  he  puti^  his  whole  heart  into  it.  To  realise  what  this 
ype  of  .man. really  knows  you  want  to  be  with  him,  say  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when,  in  company  with  a  few  of  his  boeom 
farden^n^  friends,  the  results  of  his  efforts  are- under  earnest 
discussion.     You  will  see  then  that  he  has  not  read  and  talked 


and  experimented  to  no  purpose,  but  that  he  has  every  right 
to  the  title  of  gardener  though  he  is  classed  as  an  amateur. 

Lastly,  the  prosperity  of  the  nursery  trade,  the  influence  of 
the  horticultural  press^  the  popularity  of  certain  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  suoc^  of  many  exhibitions  are  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  amateur  fraternity  in  its  varying  grades/  In 
short,  amateurs  to-day  are  a  great  power  in  the  gardening 
world,  and  with  the  increasing  taste  for  horticulture  which  is 
apparent  amongst  th^  community  described,  the  future  of  the 
ancient  craft  is  distinctly  promising.— H. 


As  I  write,  the  thin,  dust-like  snowflakes  are  falling  slowly, 
and  the  surface  of  the  landscape  is  already  sprinkled  with  a 
veil  of  whiteness,  suflSciently  pronounced  to  paint  the  scene 
with  a  true  touch  of  winter.  Seasonable 
Aoother  >car.  weather  truly,  though  coming  just  after  the 
gran^  old  festive  day.  .  The  book  of  the  old 
year  has  closed,  and  ja  new  one  is  spread  before  us,  and  ere 
these  lines  appear  in  print  humanity  will  be  pressing  forward 
to  the  sbnigglcfl,  failures  and  vistones  of  another  year. 

January  is  essentially  the  time  to  form  good  xesoLutionB  and 
make  plans  for  the  future;  and  though  realisation  may  often 
fall  far  short  of  the  original  aim,  everyone  is  the  better  for 
having  definite  aims  and  a  strong  determination  to  accom- 
plish their  task.  The  future  lies  with  the  young;  and  the  great 
army  of  yoimg  gardeners  throughout  the  land  will  be  well 
advised  if  at  the  commencement  of  another  year  they  set  them- 
w^lves  some  great  ta.sk  to  accomplish,  and  then  strive  with 
might   and   main  to  achieve  their  object. 

I  have  known  men  who  in  the  days  of  youtkh  had  such  varied 
experience  in  different  plaoes  that  when  called  upon  to  take  up 
the  responsibilities  of  head,  were  sore  troubled  for  a  time  to 
settle  whirh  of  the  many  methods  they  had  practised  would  be 
the  best  adapted  to  prevailing  circumstances.  Difficulties  of 
this  description  are  often  very  real  with  the  young  head  until 
confidence  is  gained,  and  nliich  might  be  doi[ie  to  simplify 
matters  if  young  men  would  take  notes  systematically,  compare 
the  methods  practi.sed  in  various  places  at  whicn  they  serve, 
and  get  into  a  habit  of  forming  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
results  obtained.  Above  all)  the  young  should  endeavour  to 
get  a  firm  grip  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  performance 
of  various  operations,  Decause  when  the  principle  is  understood 
the  actual  pnactice  may  be  varied  considerably  with  the  same 
object  in  view. 

To-day  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  ooncern*- 
ing  gardening— as  well  as  other  callings— are  infinitely  greater 
and  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  and  therefore  the  aims 
of  the  present  generation  should  be  nigher  than  those  of  the 
past,  because  when  knowledge  is  so  accessible  to  all,  those  who 
neglect  their  opportunities  will,  by. reason^ of  the  keener  com- 
petition, be  more  quickly  left  •behind  than  in  past  times.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  those  aspirants  who  pen  those  ex- 
cellent contributions  which  appear  in  "The  Domain,''  derive  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  become  keenly  interested  in  their  efforts, 
because  tney  feel  conscious  of  the  keener  intelligence  thus 
developed,  which  is  of  far  greater  value  than  the  eatisfactioA  of 
sometimes  winning  a  prize. 

The  year  before  us  opens  wide  the  gate  to  future  possi- 
bilities. Horticulture  has  progressed  .enormously  during  the 
last  twenty  years ;  but  it  is  going  to  occupy  a  much  more  com- 
manding position  in  the  near  future.  Ijand,  which  for  genera- 
tions has  only  been  surface  scratched,  will  gradually  be  brought 
under  that  intensive  culture  which  is  a  marked  feature  of 
modern  horticulture.  Apply  that  system  of  cultivation  to  half 
the  badly  cultivated  land  in  this  country^  and  the  serious 
problem  as  to  what  we  j^ould  do  for  food  in  time  of  war  would 
be  solved.  The  Small  Holdings  Act,  which  comes  into  opena- 
tion  during  the  -opening  month  of  the  year,  is  another  land- 
mark in  the  evolutionary  progress  of  turning  agriculturists  into 
hortioulturists.  Some  will  fail,  but  the  right  men,  those  with 
courage  and  knowledge,  will  obtain  the  opportunity  they  have 
long  hoped-  for. 

Now  for  a  concluding  word  to  Journal  readers  and  writers 
generally.  The  latter  are  perhaps  sometimes  quite  a  truculent 
set;  thev  have  their  little  family  jars,  and  really  we  like  them 
all  the  better  for  it,  because  there  can  bo  no  progress  where  all 
agree.  In  expressing  their  ideas  and  combating  the  argmnents 
of  their  opponents  they  doubtless  keep  their  mental  faculties 
clear  and  alert,  and  possibly  learn  a  good  deal  from  each  other 
(thoufih  they  s^dom  own  up  lo  this!).  Readers  have  of  late 
been  very  much  to  the  fore  ih  their  o^v-n  "domain^"  and  have 
tackled  the  writers  in  real  earnest.  Together,  -I  think  we  foMOr 
a  very  happy  family,  growing  in  numl)ers  and  importanoe 
through  the  tactful  generalship  of  the  Editor,  and  stimulated 
by  thoughts  of  the  lon^  and  successful  career  of  "our  Journal,'' 
the  gardeners'  true  friend.       . 

May  such  pleasant  aeaociations  long  continue,  and  let  me 
extend  to  reaoers,  writers,  MJtd  all  connected  with  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  heartiest  wishes  for  a  bright  and  prosperous 
new  year. — Onward. 
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Sophro-oattleya  Bximia,  Fowler*i  varietur* 

This  pretty  little  bigeneric  hybrid  receired  the  honour  of  a 
first  class  certificate  at  th-e  hand&  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
(R.H.S.)  on  December  10th.  It  ^nias  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands,  oouth  Woo<]fopa. 
The  parentage  is  Sophronitis  grandi  flora  and  Cattle jra  Bow- 
ringiana;  and  of  its  size  and  shape  our  readers  oan  judge  by 
the  drawing  herewith  pra'tented.  The  isepaLs  and  petals  are 
l^owing  mauve-crimson.  Lip,  yellow  at  the  base,  lined  with 
red;  the  front  ruby-red. 

Oneldiumi. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  this  handsome 
genus,  particularly  to  the  Brazilian  section,  which  embraces 
such  valuable  autumn  and  winter  flowering  subjects  tas  O.  vari- 
oosum  Rogers!  and  others.  Tlie  graceful  arching  sprays  of  the 
species  just  mentioned  are  always  admired,  and  a  nne  effect  is 
pitxMluced  when  nic^ely  arranged  between  other  orchids  or  foliage 
lUants;  in  fact,  wnat  would  a  large  group  of  Cypripediums 
ilisigne  (such  as  staged  at  the  R.H.S.  and  other  shows)  look  like 
without  the  ^rgeous  yellow  varicosums?  Oncidium  orispum 
'  is  another  desirable  plant.  This  blooms  at  various  times  of  the 
year,  and  has  rich  cnestnut  brown  sepals  and  petals,  while  the 
lip  is  yellow  and  brown,  spotted  with  red  at  the  base.  O.  Forbesi 
always  proves  a  favourite,  and  O.  Gardner i,  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  Forbesi  and  dasystyle,  should  also  be  included 
ifnerever  Oncidiums  are  cultivated.  The  following  are  all 
worthy  of  attention:  O.'s  bioallosum,  curtum,  preetextum,  and 
Mjantini,  which  is  said  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  viz.,  MarshaJli- 
anum  X  Forbesi.  Thoee  already  noted  are  large  flowered 
varieties;  but  some  of  the  smaller  ones  look  quite  as  well  as 
their  more  highly  coloured  relatives.  The  charming  little 
O.  cheirophorum  and  O.  ornithorhynchum  might  be  cited  as 
examples. 

Tl^  most  suitable  structure  for  this  class  <^  orchid  is  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  from  55dejg  to  65deg,  or  such  as 
the  oool  end  of  the  Oattl^ya^house;  Tnej  'are  all  dwarf- 
growing  subjected  and-  may  be  suspended  about  2ft  from  the 
roof  glass;  but  if  possible  space  should  be  made  on  .the  stage,  as 
this  becomes  a  necessity  wlien  the  flower  spikes  begin  to 
len^hen,  and  I  believe  the  plants  improve  under  such  treat- 
ment, although  some  growers  advise  the  former  method.  %v  hen 
repbl^ing  (which  takes  place  when  the  peeudo-bulb  is  nearly 
oon^eted),  never  use  a  xeoeptacle  several  sices  larger  than  is 
actually  needed  to  oon/veniently  bold  the  plant.  Ordinary  flower 
pots  or  pans  should  be  used  in  preference  to  bctskets,  and  pro- 
vide ample  drainage  according  to  the  depth  of  tlie  pan  or  pot 
selected.  A  mixture  of  sphagnum  moss,  peat,  and  partly 
decayed  leaves,  with  a  few  small  <$rocks  or  ooarse  sand  adaed,  is 
considered  very  good  soil  for  Oncidiums ;  but  wherever  leaf 
forms  part  of  the  oompost  it  ought  to  be  pressed  a  little  firmer 
than  if  sphagnum  and  x)eat  alone  constituted  the  rooting 
mediu^i. 

Oncids  delight  in  a  porous  soil  and  ^ood  drainage,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when  watering  t^akes  place  at  rarer 
interViiils.  Throughout  the  growing  season,  which  is  usually 
in  the  hottest  portion  of  the  year,  plenty  of  moisture  must  be 
applied  both  diret?t  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
plaQts,  and  probably  no  other  genus  enjoys  a  light  spray  over- 
nead  as  the  plants  of  this  one  whenever  the  weather  is  fiavour- 
able.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary.  Give  all  the  sunlight 
possible  witlhout  injury  to  the  leares,  and  a  rest  after  the  flower 
spikes  are  removed ;  but  sufficient  water  -must  be  supplied  so  as 
not  to  distress  t-he  pseudo-bulbs. — T.  Anstiss. 

Calanthet  At  The  Willows,  Wargrave. 

When  on  a  recent  visit  to  these  well-known  Berkshire  gardens 
I  noticed  some  Oalanthes  which  were  remarkably  well  grown. 
They  included  the  ever-popular  Veitchi,  vestita,  and  Wm. 
Murray,  a  cross  between  rubronoculata  and  Regnieri.  Of  the 
former  there  were  specimens  with  spikes  4ft  6in  to  5ft  in  length, 
canning  twenty  or  so  expanded  flowers  of  first  rate  quality  ana 
numerous  buds.  To  show  the  vigour  of  the  plants  I  might 
mention  that  some  were  pushing  H>rth  three  spikea  from  the 
same  bulb,  while  the  majority  had  made  two  breaks  when  start- 
ing in  the  spring.  One  specimen  of  Wm.  Murray  had  four  fine 
spikes,  but  not  quite  so  Icog  as  the  Veitchis.  This  plant  made 
tw6  leads  from  a  single-bulb.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  one  that. 
should  ocrctipy  a  prominent  place  wherever  thiii  useful  genus  is 
cultivated. 

Thinking  t^at  a  few  cultural  details  would  be  acceptable  to 


readers  of  the  Journal,  I  plied  Mr.  Pope,  the  capable  hefeMl  - 
gardener,  parish  councillor,  and  enthdsiastib  friena  of  all  gar- 
dening cnarities  and  societies,  with  a  few  questions,  which  he 
willingly  answered.  They  are  potted  when  the  new  growik 
begins  to  root,  into  pots  lust  large  enough  to  take  the  bulbaj 
and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  a  shift  is  given  inta 
•receptacles  two  sizes  larger,  in  which  they  bloom.  Tlie  aoil 
usecl  is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum  in  equal 
parte,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  dried  a>w  manure. 
This  is  collected  from  the  meadow,  is  dried,  and  rubbed  through 
a  iin  &ieve,  whjch  is  all  they  receive  in  the  way  of  mahure. 
A  moist  brisk  atmosphere  and  careful  watering  waa  also  re* 
commended  when  in  full  growth.  Other  orchids  in  flower  em* 
braced  several  nice  pieces  of  Lselia  ancefB,  a  CcBlogyne,  probably 
gnaminifolia,  Vanda  Kimballiana  in  spike,  and  various  Cyprk- 
pediums,  while  the  quaint  Maxillaria  picta  gave  a  wealtn  of 
blossom.— T.  A. 

Orchldi  in  Their  Native  Habitatfl. 

On  December  18,  before  the  Egham  (Surrey)  Gardeaeia* 
Society,  Mr.  Swan  gave  a  lecture  on  the  above,  beginning  with 
orchids  indigeneiis  to  Great  Britain,  and  enumerating  thoM 
found  in  other  countrieiaj  in  fact  taking  his  hearers  all  over  tha 
world,  giving  the  elevation  at  which  t^ey  were  found,  averaga 


Sophro-Cattleya  eximla,  Powler'a  var. 

rainfall^  temperature,  and  a  mass  of  other  information,  giving 
vivid  pictures  of  these  lovely  plants  where  found  in  masses  in 
their  native  homes.     Mr.  Swan  also  described     the     peculjar 
structure  of  the  aerial  roots  of  tlie  epiphytal  species,     in  soma 
of  the  localities   mentioned  rain   fell  to  the  extent  of  from 
IdOin  to  200in  during    the    year,  at    other .  times  the  intense 
natural  heat  caused  the  plants  to  shrivel  very  much..    Owinf 
to  the  more  rapid  means  of  transit  importations  arrived  in  muea 
better  condition  than  formerly.     The  subject  of  orchid  grow- 
ing  at  home  was  also  touched  upon,  including  class  of  houses  for  \ 
different  species,   ventilation,   temperatures,  shading,   pottin|^    ' 
baisketing,  watering,  &c.     A  discussion  followed,  and  jMr.  Swan 
was  warmly   thanked   for  his  lengthy  and  interesting  paper.  . 
Mr.  S.  Worsfold.  .gardener  to  C.  H.  Austin,  Esq.,  brought  tw» 
fine  specimen  plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne.  and  received  ^ 
vote  of  thanks.     Mr.  Bird  obtained  the  prize  for  three  sticks  #f   v 
Celery  shown  by  cottagers  and  amateurs. — H.  P. 

Cypripedlamt  at  the  Hall. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  referred  to  a  few  of  the  really  pretty 
Cypripediums.  Very  many  are  diiUr^wloured,  and  of  neither  a 
handsome  nor  sprightly  shape^  The  foUow^^  are  otner  excel- 
lent kinds : — Cypripediums  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Fowler^  Fascinator,  Niobe.  and  Boadicea  majesticum.  Each  oi 
these  IS  a  hybrid.  If  colle  tors  would  confine  themselves  ta  ' 
those  with  rich  or  clearly  defined  colours,  and  of  pleasing  form, 
Cypripediums  would  become  more  widely  prized. 
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Trees  and  Sbrnbs. 


Some  Winter-frnitlDg  Bobjtfctf . 

Although  the  bright  ooloured  fruits  of  various  trees  and 
ehrnbs  are  highly  appreciated  in  autumn  when  associated  with 
rich  hued  foliage^  those  which  are  retained  on  the  trees  until 
Ohriatmas  or  later  are  even  of  more  value,  for  after  deciduous 
trees  have  lost  their  leaves  the  bright  coloured  fruits  are  very 
eonepicuousy  and  on  a  sutiny  day  are  distinguishable  at  a  con- 
sidemble  distance.  Although  a  goodly  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  shed  their  fruit  soon  after  it  ripens,  there  are  many 
ethers  which  keep  theire  for  several  months  unless  attacked  by 
birds,  and  whilst  food  is  fairly  plentiful  there  are  some  things 
that  birds  do  not  attack  badly. 

One  of  the  most  charming  effects  in  December  is  formed  by 
ibe  climber  Celastrus  articulatus.  This  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  is  of  rampant  growth,  forming  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  clothing  a  pwgola  post,  arbour,  or  good  sised  tree.  At 
the  present  time,  early  December,  it  is  a  mass  of  golden  fruits, 
which  open  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  fruit  of  the  Spindfle  tree, 
and  dwclose  the  scarlet  coated  seeds  within.  The  Snowberry  is 
a  familiar  plant  at  this  seaaon,  its  clusters  of  white  fruits 
being  very  conspicuous.  As  a  contrast  to  this  we  have  the 
vamua  Ootoneasters  with  red  or  scarlet  berries.  The  one  that 
holds  its  fruits  latest  is  C.  rotundifolius,  a  bush  with  scarlet 
bernes,  whdst  Sunonsi,  frigida,  horizontalis,  and  the  newer 
pannosa  and  Franchetti  are  all  conspicuous  and  han<faome. 
WiW  Koses  of  various  descriptions  are  bright  with  red,  orange, 
or  s?arl6t  fruits,  conspicuous  ones  being  various  varieties  of 
K.  canina,  macrophylla,  the  new  Soulieana,  and  so  on. 

The  Siberian  Cnh  gives  a  ^ood  account  of  itself,  the  fruits 
beuig  bright  red  and  haagmg  for  a  long  period.  Several 
Thorns,  such  as  Crat»gus  mollis  and  C.  Crus-gaUi  var.  pruni- 
folia  with  red  fruits,  C.  cordata  with  scarlet,  C.  Carrien  with 
orange  and  red  fruits^  C.  pyracantha  with  scarlet,  and  C.  mexi- 
oana  with  yellow  fruits  are  noticeable.  Quite  distinct  from 
tlieee  are  the  bwwn  wmged  fruits  of  Ptel^  trifoliata,  the  in- 
flated iK>ds  of  Colutea  arboreecens,  the  curious  bladder-like 
fruits  of  the  various  species  of  Staphylea  and  the  red  tufts  of 
Khus  typhina.  The  Pernettyas  are  always  admired  with  their 
innumerable  berries  of  various  hues,  red,  white,  purple  and 
pink  being  represented,  Berberis  Wallichiana  retains  its  black 
fruits  until  weU  on  into  the  New  Year,  whilst  the  came  may  be 
said  of  the  deep  purple  berries  of  Gaultheria  Shallon  and  the 
tiny  red  fruits  of  G.  procumbens.  The  Hollies  are,  of  oounw, 
a  host  m  themselves,  and  well  fruited  examplee  of  either  the 
scarlet  or  yeUow  berried  varieties  form  very  showy  specimens. 

For  conspicuous  positions  these  subjects  that  retain  their 
fruit  for  a  lengthy  period  require  special  attention,  for  they 
bn^ten  up  the  garden  at  a  time  when  it  would  otherwise 
be  dull.  Tr^  trees  form  excellent  lawn  specimens,  whilst  the 
shrubs  are  desirable  either  for  beds  oi:  shrubbery  groups. 
Before  closine  this  note,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Q^ 
Buckthorn.  This  bears  orange  cok>ured  fruits  with  great  free- 
dwn,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  bear  a  good  crop  annually,  pro- 
vided  male  and  female  plants  are  grouped  together W.  "D. 

Eaepyphia  pinnatifolia. 

Three  species  of  the  genus  Eucryphia  are  in  cultivation,  i.e., 
a.  pinnatifdia  and  E.  oordifolia  from  Chili,  and  E.  Billardieri 
fromTasmania.  Of  the  three  E.  pinnatifolia  is  by  far  the  most 
important  from  a  horticultural  standpoint,  for,  in  addition  to 
being  the  hardiest,  it  is  also  the  most  ornamental.  It  succeeds 
fcest  m  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  prefers  a  rather 
light  warm  soil,  with  peat  for  preference.  Occasionally  fine 
specimens  12ft  to  16ft  high  are  met  with,  but  such  examples 
are  rare,  and  even  plants  of  modest  dimensions  are  anything 
but  common.  When  well  established  it  forms  a  shapely  bush, 
and  IS  of  considerable  value  for  its  pinnate  evergreen  leaves, 
but  its  value  as  an  evergreen  is  quite  eclipsed  by  its  usefulness 
as  a  flowering  shrub,  for  when  covered  with  blossoms  during 
vi^  ^Irnr^*^"**  **  forms  one  of  the  most  lovely  sights  imagin- 
able. The  flowers  are  white,  2|in  to  3in  across,  with  a  large 
sumber  of  thread-like  stamens,  and  last  in  good  condition  for 
a  good  period.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  rather  difficult  shrub  to 
propagate,  es  seeds  are  not  readily  obtainable  in  quantity,  and 
euttings  prove  unsatisfactory.  Resort  is  usually  made  to 
la^nng,  but  branches  take  a  long  time  to  root  and  are  rather 
bad  to  establish  after  being  severed  from  the  parent  plant. 
When  obtaining  plants  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  those 
well  established  in  pots,  and  be  careful  to  plant  at  once  in  per- 
maiient  quarters,  so  that  no  future  transplanting  is  reouired. 
If  a  mixture  of  peat  and  light  sandy  loam  can  be  provided  so 
much  the  better.— W.  Dalliuobb. 


NOTES 


OTICES 


The  Cpystal  Palaoa  Chplatmaa  Tpae. 

The  monster  Christmas  tree  which  was  erected  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  presented  to  the  Balace  by  Sir  Jer^niah  Oolman,  Bt. 

Royal  OaPdanapB*  Orphan  Fund. 

The  Coming-of-Age  Festival  in  aid  of  this  charity  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  when 
the  president  of  the  fund,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside.—B.  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

R.H.S.  Sclantlflc  Commlttaa. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  make  the  following  corrections  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Scientific  Co4nmittee  for  10th  December  P 
Sbedlbss  Apples — In  the  seedless  Apple  to  which  Mr.  Woradell 
referred  the  little  structures  at  the  "eye''  end  of  the  fruit 
were  acftual  Apples,  but  only  jMirtially  developed,  and  not  only 

Apple-like  structures  as  reported.       Malformed  funcjub This 

was  a  species  of  Tubaria,  not  ribi>aria  as  written.— F.  J.  C. 

Kaiiti  Sappay.  and  Susaaz  Daffodil  Soolaty. 

Referring  to  a  schedule  of  the  above  recently  sent  you,  we 
should  feel  very  grateful  if  you  could  find  space  to  mention  that 
the  date  of  the  annual  a^ow  for  190B  has  now  been  fixed  for 
April  15th  next,  at  the  Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells.  I  may 
mention  that  interest  in  this  society  continues  undiminished, 
and  admirers  of  flowers  who  visit  the  annual  show  now  tell  us 
that  they  look  forward  to  it  as  the  most  important  i^pring  floral 
event  in  the  south-eastern  counties. — Hbbbert  Chapman,  101, 
High  Street,  Rye. 

Dlokaon  and  Roblnaon'a  Annual  Dlnnap. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  good  feeling  which  has  existed 
between  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  the  King's 
seedsmen,  of  Manchester,  and  its  staff  has  each  year  culminated 
in  a  dinner  and  convivial  evening.  On  Wednesday,  the 
18th  insts,  the  staff  once  more  met  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  where 
an  excellent  refection  occupied  a 'goodly  time,  and  after  which 
the  evening  was  given  up  to  toctsts  and  music.  No  music,  it 
may  be  said,  comes  from  outside;  all,  even  the  accompanist, 
are  of  the  staff.  A  right  good  account  each  gave  of  himself. 
The  chair  was,  as  at  past  gatherings,  occupied  by  the  senior 
partner,  Mr.  Robinson.  Replying  to  the  toast  "The  Firm,*' 
briefly  and  very  fittingly  proposed  by  Mr.  Compson,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, amongst  other  things,  «remarked  its  steady  and  satisfac- 
tory .  progress.  He  complimented  the  departmental  managers 
on  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  prepaiatory  work  and 
the  execution  of  orders  had  been  carried  through.  Special 
stress  he  laid  on  the  continuous  care  and  close  attention  ai/  was 
necessary  the  juniors  should  give  to  whatever  work  was 
entrusted  to  them ;  thus  not  only  assisting  in  the  retention  of 
the  firm's  excellent  reputation,  but  laying  down  for  themselves 
a  foundation  from  which  in  after  years  they  would  build  up 
success.  He  reviewed  the  bad  weather  of  the  year,  and  pointed 
out  the  disastrous  effect  it  had  had  on  the  grass  and  clover 
crops  in  nearly  every  seed-producing  country  of  the  world, 
adding  that  the  red  clover  crop  had  been  almost  a  failure.  Mr. 
Hicks  gave  the  toast  "The  Staff,"  reiterating  his  partner's 
remarks  on  the  need  for  cohesion  between  the  employee  and 
his  work.  In  thanking  the  members  of  the  staff  for  their 
efforts  of  the  closing  year,  he  took  opportunity  to  refer  to  the 
lengUi  of  service  of  many :  two  thirty  and  more  years,  one 
twenty-one,  one  twenty,  and  several  thirteen  to  twenty  yeare— 
evidence  in  itself,  not  only  of  the  existing  good  feeling  but  of 
its  permanency.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Ward 
being  coupled  with  the  toast,  each  suitably  replied.  The  toast 
"The  Chairman"  was  proiKJsed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  if  ever 
it  were  better  given,  certainly  in  it  was  never  embodied  so 
much  good  humour.  Mr.  Wort,  the  firm's  southern  representa- 
tive, journeyed  specially  from  London  to  be  present.— W. 
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Bird  Msws. 
Bird  Notea  and  News;   autumn   number^   No.    7.    This  ia 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Proteoti<m  of 
Birds,  3«  QanoTer  Square,  Ixmdon. 

"Tha  Opdlnapy  Mala  Qapdanap.** 

A  recent  quarterly  issue  of  the  '^Studl«y  College  Agricultural 
Journal"   contained   the    following    startling    announcement: 

''Miss  — ; has  undertaken  the  management  of  the  garden 

of  a  lady  wiho  finds  she  cannot  get  conscientious  work  from  the 
ordinary  male  gardener." 

Roaaa  at  Pupley. 

The  fiiist  lecture  open  to  members  of  the  Purley  (Surrey) 
Rose  Society  was  giren  at  the  National  Schools,  Purley,  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Molyneux,  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  when  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  paper  on  ''  The 
Rose  as  a  Decorative  Garden  Plant "  w<as  read.  There  were 
upwards  of  fifty  members  present.  Mr.  F.  Brasier  fixed  on  the 
stage  a  lovely  stand  of  beautiful'  Roees  of  various  kinds.  The 
lecturer  dealt  with  the  culture,  pruning,  and  also  on  the  quali- 
ties of  certain  manures.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  numerous 
uneetions  were  ably  answered,  the  meeting  being  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Notaa  from  Wpozham,  Nopfolk. 

dinoe  Christmas  eve  we  have  been  encountering  very  cold 
and  stormy  weather.  A  strong  north-east  wind,  extremely  eoid 
and  piercing,  has  been  blowing  almost  steadily  since  Wednesday. 
Though  snow  was  hourly  expected  as  a  likely  oonoomitant,  up 
till  now  it  has  happily  passed  over.  Frost  was  not  severe,  th^ 
greatest  on  one  night  here  was  only  6deg.  Previous  to  this  cold 
snap  we  had  a  plethora  of  wet  weather.  Indeed,  speaking 
generally,  the  year  had  little  else  to  recommend  it.  Still,  much 
lain  can  do  little  harm  to  this  part  of  Norfolk.  What  is  not 
apportioned  to  marshlands  and  Broads  is  so  well  naturally 
drained  by  thick  gravelly  substrata,  that  the  effects  of  the 
heaviest  rain  are  effaced  in  a  few  hours  after  its  occurrence. 
Like  many  other  fruits.  Holly  berries  were  scarce,  barely  afford- 
ing the  necessary  quantity  for  house  decoration.  Inferring 
from  the  abundance  at  disposal  la.st  year,  the  Holly  evidently 
has  a  strong  partiality  for  a  hot  season,  and  so  haj^  the  Chest- 
nut.. Scarcely  any  nuts  arrived  at  maturity  this  season,  and 
probably  liad  it  not  been  for  the  heat  of  the  month  of  September 
they  would  be  all  abortive.  The  flocks  of  small  birds  so  common 
at  thifl  time  of  the  year  are  not  at  all  in  evidence.  This  time 
lost  year  the  hordes  of  chaffinches  could  be  counted  in  tens  of 
thousandB.  Doubtless  the  wet  nesting  season  accounts  for  much 
of  this  falling  away  in  numbers.  The  same  applies  to  all  oil r 
songstei^,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  not  excepted. — D.  C. 

**An  Bducated^Oapdanep." 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  ladies  are  taking  more  seriously 
to  gardening  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  advantages  of  this  healthful  and,  moreover,  profitable  call- 
ing are  being  repeatedly  urged  upon  them.  There  are,  of 
course,  limits  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Though  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  an  educated  gardener  who  did  not  mangle  the 
names  of  our  flowers  and  puzzle  us  to  the  verge  of  distraction 
by  talking  about  our  Auriculas  as  "Reckless,''  Rhododendrons 
as  '' Rosydandnims,"  and  Oloire  de  Dijona  as  ''Glory  de 
Daijons,"  still  the  work  is  too  hard  for  a  woman.  Even  less  is 
she  adapted  to  the  work  of  a  jobbing  gardener,  to  mow  and 
mow  and  mow,  and  then  sit  idle  from  November  to  February, 
although  of  course  it  would  give  plenty  of  time  for  that  most 
important  function,  the  sending  of  300  Christmas  cards  to  her 
300  special  friends.  But  there  'is  great  scope  for  ladies  to  do 
market  gardening  of  the  higher  order.  The  names  of  two  ladies 
immediately  occur  to  the  memory  who  make  a  very  good  thing 
out  of  a  little  Violet  farm  with  a  few  other  accessories  to  fill, 
up  the  year.  It  means  getting  up  at  five  every  morning,  but 
that  is  far  from  an  unhealthy  habit.  In  any  case,  one  of  the 
s#x,  erroneously  called  feeble,  who  finds  time  and  milliners' 
bilis  hanging  heavy  on  her  hands,  might  do  woise  than  make 
trial  of  one  of  the  excellent  horticultural  colleges  near  London. 
—("Evening  Standard.") 


Annual  MaaUns  of  tha  B.O.A. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
as  usual  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Ebbox  Street,  Strand,  London,  oa 
Wednesday,  May  27,  at  7  p.m.  In  November  the  sodety  had  a 
balance  of  £224  da.  4d.  at  the  bank,  and  a  membership  of  1,120. 
It  is  proposed  that  members  should  wear  a  badge. 

Waathap  In  Papthahlra. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  8<»newhat  oevere  frost  at  and 
before  the  beginning  of  December,  there  has  been  a  recurranoe 
of  the  wet  weather  that  has  so  long  prevailed.  Within  the 
past  few  days  slight  showen  of  snow  have  been  frequent,  and  all 
the  surrounding  hills  have  been  covered  to  their  bases.  Monday 
brought  the  first  thorough  coating  to  the  low  grounds,  and  it 
looked  as  if  more  was  to  follow.— -B.  D.,  S,  Peri^hire. 

"Oapdanlnff  Wopld"  Pookat  Dlapy. 

We  have  received  from  the  "Gardening  World"  a  small 
pocket-book  and  diary,  of  the  usual  neat  and  useful  pattern. 
Besides  the  pages  for  notes,  there  are  several  lists  of  plants  that 
may  be  found  useful  fer  reference.  The  names  of  Victoria 
Medalists  of  Honour  in  horticulture  are  also  furnished,  and  wo 
cannot  but  think  that  our  own  "Horticultural  Directory"  must 
have  pix>ved  a  useful  guide  to  the  compiler  of  the  names.  There 
are  also  recipes  for  various  gardening  operations.  The  book  is 
sold  at  Is,  net. 

Ppodlgrloa  of  tha  Saaaoii. 

Mr.  Frank  Gray,  landk>rd  of  the  Lower  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Heme,  Kent,  haa  gathered  some  ripe  Raspberries  f]x>m  his 
garden.  They  were  grown  in  the  open  and  were  fine  speci- 
mens. *  *  A  bunch  of  Fuchsias  was  picked  in  a  garden  at 
Appleby,  Northumberland,  and  used  for  Chri^cmas  decoration.  . 
•  *  Wallflowers,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Snowdxx>ps,  and 
Strawberry  blossom  are  in  bloom  in  gardens  in  Northwich, 
Cheshire.  *  *  Primroses  are  blooming  in  a  gao^en  in  Camp- 
bell Road,  Hanwell,  Middlesex.  *  *  'At  Kennington,  Ash- 
ford,  Kent,  there  is  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  Pear  tree  in  full 
blcasom  on  Christmas  Day.  The  gardens  generally  in  the 
district  have  a  spring  appearance,  aAKHig  the  flowers  in  bloom 
being  the  Polyanthus,  Pansy,  Wallflower,  Rose,  and  Marguerite, 

New  Yaap'a  Day. 

January  1,  as  New  Year's  Day,  is  still  (aays  a  writer  in  the 
"Daily  Chronicle")  a  comparatively  modern  institution  in  Eng- 
land, for  long  after  other  countries,  including  Scotland,  had 
adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar,  we  still  kept  to  Lady  Day  and 
March  as  the  dose  of  the  Old  and  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.  Pope  Gregory's  return  in  1682  to  the  <^d  Roman  day  of 
January  1  as  New  Year's  Day  was  immediately  followed  by 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  while  James  I.  and  VI.  soon 
after\\'aixls  made  January  the  starting  point  of  the  year  in 
Scotland,  he  did  not  enforce  the  reform  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Thus  it  came  about  in  Ehigland  only  in  1752.  Indeed,  the  old 
style  still  remains  in  the  fact  that  March  is  tbe  enc}  of  the 
national  financial  year,  as  it  used  also  to  be  socially  and  chrono- 
logically. 

BlaotPlo  Plant  Cultupa* 

The  electric  culture  installation  lately  set  up  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  Regent's  Park  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite  (says  "The  Times '0  has  been  working  provisionally  for 
some  weeks.  A  committee  has  now  been  formed  to  take  charge 
of  the  experiments.  The  society  will  be  represented  by  the 
chairman  of  its  council,  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  and  Dr.  W.  Cooke 
Adams;  Professor  Bottomley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  King's  College, 
will  represent  the  scientific  botanical  side;  and  Messrs.  G.  Gor- 
don, V.M.H.,  P.  H.  Cragg,  J.  Green,  and  J.  H.  Witty  the  prac- 
tical horticulturists.  In  addition  to  these  names,  Mr.  Thwaite 
and  Mr.  Bastin  are  also  serving  upon  the  committee.  A  control 
house  has  been  arranged,  where  plants  will  be  grown,  for  com- 
parison under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  but  without  electric 
light.  The  committee  have  arranged  for  regular  observations, 
and  the  i^esults  obtained  will  be  compared  and  tabulated  day  by 
day.  The  houses  will  be  open  so  that  Fellows  and  visitors  to  the 
gardens  will  have  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  work  carried 
on  in  its  various  stages. 
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At  Camphill  Qardens,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.^  WiUiamson,  jun.,  16.  Grafton  Square,  Glasgow,  in 
«Miding  the  photograph  whioh  is  reproduced  below,  writes:—- 
I  am  ftd vised  by  the  GJasgow  Corponation  Parks  Department 
that  this  J6  the  finest  display  of  Chrysanthemums  they  have  ever 
Had.  It  embraces  forty-one  varieties.  It  stands  unequalled  in 
SeetlAnd,  perhaps  in  Britain,  and  reflects  great  credit.  Liver- 
jopl  disputes  our  position  as.  the  Second  City.  I  venture  to 
#dnk  she  will  not  dispute  our  premier  position  as  growers  of 
the  'towsy  heads.'" 

The  Decline  of  Incurved  Chrysanthemums. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  |^eal  of  the  present-day 
gardener  and  .Chrvsanthemum  grower  is  set  so  whole-heartedly 
ce  the  Japanese  blooms.  Not  only  do  we  find  this  slight  ap- 
jmciation  of  the  incurved  prominent  among  gardeners,  but 
iftnong  the  general  public  also.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  small 
64etion  that  still  stands  by  the  incurved  bloom,  and  place  it 
eren  before  the  popular  Jap,  but  it  is  indeed  only  a  small  com- 
munity. It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  notice  that  raisers  are 
stiH  persisting  in  their  duty  to  provide  new  kinds.  The  in- 
curveds  appeal  much  more  strongly  to  my  sympathies  than  do  the 
rfivy  best  Japanese,  but  in  saying  this  I  do  not  infer  that  the 
latter  section  are  sacrificed.  Chrysanthemum  societies  might  do 
a  great  deal  towards  the  popularising  of  the  incurved  section 
were  greater  prominence  given  them  in  schedules.  Joint 
classes — equal  numbers  <^  each — for  which  prises  were  much 
more  freaUently  given  in  former  days,  tended  to  keep  the 
incurved  before  the  public.  Too  many  schedules  now  give  bare 
recognition  to  ''China,"  and  too  much  to  "Japan."  If 
Chrysanthemum  societies  were  to  institute  classes  similar  to 
those  of  the  R.H.S./s  fruit  show,'  and  require,  say,  eight 
Japanese  and  four  incurved  for  each  stand  or  twelve  blooms, 
tte  latter  to  be  placed  in  the  front  row,  there  would  not  only 
He  a  new  interest 'in  the  incurveds,  but  the  exhibition  n^ould 
allow  of  more  critical  oooiments.  Formerly,  perhaps,  the  in- 
curved were  too  small  to  occupy  the  same  stand  €is  their 
Japanese  fellown,  but  the  accession  of  new  seedling  introduc- 
tions makes  this  objection  very  much  less  forceful.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  societies  who  have  struck  out  incurved  classes  were  to 
reinstate  them  on  the  lines  just  mentioned,  they  would  only  do 
justice  to  what  are  really  the  oldest  Chrysanthemums.— 
W.  Struonell. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Edinburgh. 

I  send  you  the  names  of  Chrysanthemums  and  the  number 
of  times  the  same. variety  appeared  in  the  priEC-taking  classes 
at  the  shows  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  November,  1906,  and 
the  14th  November,  1907.  It  sets  out  the  varieties  that  are 
most  popular  ior  exhibition  purposes,  though  the  two  seasons 
were  very  different  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned.  In 
Scotland  somci  of  the  best  growers  could  not  exhibit  owing  to 
their  plants  being  too  late  or  from  the  bloomy  damping  off  wnen 
near  show  time. 

Varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  which  were  staged*  oftener 
than  thrice  in  tlie  prize-taking  classes  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1906:— 


Name. 
J.  H.  Silsbary   ...  ^     ... 
Latlv  CoDjorB    ..^ 
F.  S.Vallii        ... 
Bessie  Godfrey  ... . 
Mrs.  O.  Mileham 

Elsie  FaltoQ       

Mrs.  W.  Knox 

Mme.  P.  Badaelli 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett 
Mme.  B.  Cadbary 
Mrs.  A.  T.  MiUer 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville       ... 

Olive  Miller        

Regrinald  Vallis 

Mme.  G.  Eivol 

Duchess  of  Satherland 
W.  K.  Church 


Number  of  timet  atajped 

20 

18^ 

18 

17 

...  13 

*..  11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 


VarietiB.s  of  Chrysanthemums  which  were  staged  oftener 
than  thrioe  in  the  prize-taking  classes  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber, 1907:— 


-P.  L. 


Name. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller 
J.  H.  Silsbury  ... 
Elsie  Fulton 
F.  S.  Vallis 
Lady  Conyers    ... 
Bessie  Godfrey  ... 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham 
Mme.  P.  Badaelli 
Mrs.  W.  Knox   ... 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis 
Mme.  G.  Bivol  ... 
Eesrinald  Vallis... 
Alg^emon  Da  vies 
Mme  B.  Cadbury 
Dorothy  Oliver ... 
Mrs.  C.  Beckett... 
Henry  ^towe 
Marquife  V.  Vencsta 
Mrs.  E.  Crossley 
Olive  Miller 


Number  of  times  staged. 

25 

18 

18 

17 

15 

12 

12 

11 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 
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The  acoonipaiiyinK  illustration 
nhows  the  winning  Carnations  at 
the  recent  exfhibition  of  the  Massa- 
ehusetta  Horticultural  Society  held 
at  Boston.  These  were  sta^&d  by 
Mr.  Peter  Fisher  of  EnchantreM 
fame,  end  were  made  up  of  the 
following  varieties:— Mrs.  Ian  Hair- 
vey,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  Beacon. 
White  Perfection,  Enchantress,  ana 
Rotse-pink  Enchajitress.  This  was  a 
magnificent  lot,  mostly  all  of  the 
blooms  averaging  from  3in  to  4in 
across. — W.  McBrown,  Langwater, 
iVfeasaohusetts. 

The  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
in  small  60  or  middle  60-pots  as 
isoon  as  you  can  get  them  from 
about  the  middle  of  November. 
Often  the  cuttings  are  very  soaroe 
in  this  month ;  but  the  advantage  of 
oarly  striking  is  that  one  can  get 
an  extra  stopping,  and  thus  secur- 
ing a  more  bushy  plant.  The  cutting 
or  pipings  should  be  about  3in  to  4m 
in  length,  inserted  in  a  oompost  oon- 
Histing  or  two-thirds  loam,  and  one- 
third  leaf  mould,  passed  though  a 
half-inch  mesh  sieve,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  sand.  A  very  suitable  place  to  strike  them  is 
where  a  bottom  heat  of  from  G5deg  to  TOdeg  can  be  maintained. 
If  there  should  be  no  suitable  place  for  striking  them  in  the 
houses,  a  little  fiiame  could  be  made  according  to  the  quantity 
you  want.  Some  of  the  hot  water  pipes  that  pass  unused 
for  anything,  beneath  the  ground  near  the  wall,  might  be 
utilised.  Remove  the  soil  from  off  the  main,  according  to  the 
.size  of  your  fi"ame,  letting  the  woodwork  right  on  the  pipes, 
adding  a  tciraporary  bottom  to  the  fname  of  a  few  slates  or 
boards,  filling  the  remainder  up  with  coooanut  fibre.  Plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  this  and  keep  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
glass,  so  as  to  touch  the  top.  I  think  a  wise  plan  when  putting 
the  cuttings  in  is  to  dip  them  into  some  insecticide  as  a  pre- 
vention from  that  little  terror  red  spider. 

Water  the  cuttings  well  in  after  insertion  before  placing 
them  in  the  frame,  and  then  plunge  the  pots.  Keep  the  frame 
closed,  taking  off  what  moisture  there  is  on  the  glass  with  a 
sponge  morning  and  afternoon.  Should  excessive  moisture 
arise  in  the  fran^,  afford  a  little  air  until  it  has  disappeared, 
.and  thus  prevent  dami>ing.  In  about  three  weeks'  time  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  be  rooted,  then  admit  air,  gradually 
increasing  for  a  few  days,  and^then  the  pots  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  fibre  and  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  on  the  stage.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  about  GOdeg  to  65deg.  They  should  be 
syringed  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  what  the  weather 
is  like  outside.  As  soon  as  they  get  well  rooted  in  their  cut- 
ting pots,  they  should  be  pottea  up  into  sixties,  using  a  com- 
ix>st  of  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil.  Pass  the 
leaf  soil  tlirough  a  half -inch  sieve;  also  use  equal  prooortions 
of  old  nK>rtar  rubble  and  wood  ashes,  with  a  libera!  allowance 
of  eand,  addinoc  a  32in  pot  of  Bentley^s  Carnation  manure,  And 
a  60in  pot  of  Veltha,  to  each  barrowload  of  soil. 

'After  potting  they  should  be  taken  hack  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  established 
in  these  pots,  the  points  should  be  taken  out  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Do  not  pinch,  as  I  think  the  knife  is  the  cleanest  way. 
This  applies  to  all  stoppings.  Affoid  air  now  at  every  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  next  move  will  be  into  48-8ized  pots, 
using  a  similar  compost  as  before,  with  the  exception  that  the 
loam  is  nf  a  more  fibrous  nature  and  coarser  than  at  the  pre- 
vio"us  potting.  Pot  firmly.  The  month  of  May  is,  I  think,  the 
best  time  for  giving  them  their  final  shift.  After  potting, 
the  plants  should  be  placed  on  ashes  in  a  frame,  and  be  gradu- 
ally deprived  of  heat. 

By  the  beginning  of  July  tlie  lights  should  be  taken  off, 
as  the  plants  will  then  stand  the  natural  atmosphere.  .Con- 
tinue to  watch  for  red  spider,  as  they  will  now  stand  outside 
until  abont  the  first  week  in  September,  when  they  should  be 
removed  inside,  affording:  all  ventilation  possible  for  a  time. 
Raise  the  temperature  later  to  50deg.  Stopping,  I  think,  is 
not  advisable  after  about  the  third  week  in  July.  As  regards 
manure,  a  little  weak  liquid  cow  manure  and  soot  water  is 
advisable,  but  the  manure  in  the  soil  wiU  almost  carry  them 
throiish  until  after  the  sto^^'^insc ;  when  one  can  commence 
feedinjz.  Bentley's  Carnation  manure  'fi-very  good,  both  as  a 
top-dreRsinor  and  in  Dotting.  For  top-dressing,  nsp»  about  one 
teas^^oonful  to  each  plant  about  every  ten  <^ayfl,  until  the  flowers 
oommence  to  open,  then  avoid  strong  feeding,  falling  back  to 


The  Best  Vases  of  Carnations  at  Boston,  Mass.  (U.S.A.)- 


a  weaker  stimulant  at  intervals  of  once  or  twice  a  week. 
A  few  varieties  I  think  very  good  are:— Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks, 
white;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  dee[>  pink;  Encliantress,  pink: 
Harry  Fenn,  dark  crimson;  Flamingo,  scarlet;  and  Pride  of 
the  Market.— H.  W.  Cooper,  The  Gardens,  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
Wellington  College  Station,  Berks. 

One  good  Covent  Garden  grower,  to  ease  this  market,  re- 
cently started  sending  cut  blooms  to  Holland,  with  good  results. 
Since  then  he  lias  personally  visited  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
the  Hague.  Now  a  regular  market  is  being  established,  without 
in  anydegree  neglecting  his  home  supply.  Apart  from  the  fact 
of  the  venture  being  a  profitable  one,  it  helps  this  grower  im- 
mensely in  thus  only  sending  to  the  London  centre  in  bulk, 
according  to  the  trade  and  prices.— S.  C. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

Anomatheea  (or  Lapeyronsia)  oraenta. 

A  bright  bit  of  colouring  is  given  in  summer  and  autumn  by 
the  flowers  of  Anomatheea,  or  Lapeyrousia,  cruenta  in  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  gardens  where  this  little  Cape 
bulb  is  successfully  grown  as  a  hardy  plant.  It  might  be  more 
frequently  employed  did  the  multituae  only  know  of  its  rich 
carmine  flowers  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  supplied 
for  some  time  at  a  stretch.  It  has  been  long  in  cultivation, 
but  there  are  few  places  where  it  can  be  seen  in  profusion  and 

f rowing  in  that  semi-natural  fashion  in  which  it  looks  its  best, 
he  writer  had  seen  it  occasionally,  but  never  so  bright  as  in 
the  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  where  our  departed 
friend,  Mr.  F.  AV.  Burbidgc,  pointed  out  to  him  how  much  more 
brilliant  the  colouring  is  in  shade  than  in  sun.  There  it  wai* 
scattered  about  as  if  naturalised. 

The  Anomatheea,  for  one  prefera  the  nwre  familiar  name  to 
the  orthodox  one,  is  one  of  tnose  bulbs  which  suffer  from  just 
being  on  the  border  line  between  hardy  and  half-hardy  bullis. 
It  will  prove  pei-ennial  in  a  dryish,  warm  soil  in  all  the  milder 
districts  of  the  south,  but  it  is  not  to  be  absolutely  relied  upon 
everywhere,  and  those  who  have  it  in  seed  would  do  well  to  save 
and  scatter  the  seeds  about  in  suitable  places,  such  as  by  the 
walls  of  greenhouses  or  stoves,  and  in  dry  cornens  where  the 
young  plants  would  not  be  exposed  to  cold  currents  of  air. 
In  warm  localities  this  is  not  necessary,  and  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  almost  any  well-drained  position.  The  best  time  to 
plant  old  corms  of  the  Anomatheea  is  in  spring.  They  may  be 
placed  about  2in  deep,  and  mil  flower  the  same  season  if 
planted  in  March.  In  cold  places  they  ought  always  to  be  lifted 
when  the  foliage  becomes  yellow  in  autumn  and  be  itept  free 
from  frost  until  spring.  The  Anomatheea  also  makes  a  good 
plant  for  pots,  audits  cultivation  is  simple.  Potting  may  take 
place  in  February,  and  after  flowering  the  corms  may  be  kept 
comparatively  dry  until  February  or  March,  when  they  may 
l>e  repotted  m  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  or  very  old 
cow  manure  well  rubbed  down.  This  pretty  Iridaceous  plant 
grows  to  about  9in  high,  and  in  good  groups  or  irregular  masses 
give^  a  charming  effect  iu  its  time.—  S.  Arnott. 
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Aq  Old-fasbioned  Gardec. 

Looking  Iwok— far  back— into  the  Ions  ago,  yiyidly  there 
IkuBheB  np  the  sight  and  aoent  of  an  old-fiafehioned  garden. 
Nothing  exactly  like  it  has  been  seen  since,  nor  is  it  expected 
to  see  tiie  like  again;  for  it  belongs  to  a  pasft  age.  and  a  pust 
generation.  It  waa  in  passing  a  cottage  garden,  oasking  in  a 
bnivt  of  sunshine,  rare  enough  this  year  of  curtained  skies,  that 
a  subtle  odour  responaiTe  to  the  sun-god's  kiss,  was  caught  in 
its  flight  oyer  the  low  Privet  hedge,  and  back  flew  the  shuttle 
of  thought  in  the  lootn  of  memory  to  that  dear,  old-fashioned 
garden  of  the  long  meo»  It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  perhaps 
mysterious,  that  of  all  the  senses  this  one,  the  perception  of  per- 
fume, has  such  power  to  repicture  the  long  forgotten.  But  it 
has.  Tet  is  there  something  even  more  mysterious,  and  that 
is  a  more  subtle  something,  a  something  wnich  cannot  be  put 
in  words,  comjng  only  at  rare  intervals  in  the  hurry  and  rush 
of  to-day,  when 

"  Oar  soals  have  dreams  of  a  more  gloriouB  time 
•  lliaa  memory  well  can  show, 
Shadows  and  glimpses  of  a  world  sablime 
We  lived  in  long  ago." 

But  it  has  something  to  do  with  flowers  and  with  gardens,  for 
both  seem  not  only  inextricably  woven  into  our  web  of  life,  but 
to  have  some  subtle  connection  with  a  longer  past,  and  a  more 
distant  future.  And,  perhaps,  this  intuitive,  perception,  if  it 
can  be  thus  called,  is  only  for  gardeners — those  who  spend  their 
lives  in  communion  with  Nature.  That  revered  ccmtribntor, 
who  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  "D.,  Deal,"  so  ofteh  and  so 
ably  started  our  "dear  old  Journal  on  its  annual 
trip  with  his  New  Year's  address,  more  than  once  ap- 
peared, in  reading  between  the  lines  of  his  message,  to  have 
Iiad  the  same  thought  and  the  same  feeling.  For  him  the  veil 
has  lifted,  but  it  is  good  to  commune  with  him  again  through 
that  sympathetic  pen  with  i'ts  fraternal  solicitude  for  the 
workers,  as  well  as  his  evident  passion  for  the  work,  and  this 
hut  heightens  these  impressions  which  one  can  only  hint  at, 
however  deeply  graven,  for  they  are  too  deep  for  words.  Yet, 
is  it  this  mysterious  past,  far  back,  and  this  intangible  future, 
not  so  far  o£F,  perhaps,  too  vague  !<»*  inclusion  in  uie  practical 
I>reseHtP 

**Why  not,  all  life  is  change, 
To  those  who  tmly  hope  nanght  is  too  strange.'* 

But  our  dd-fsshioned  garden  is  momentarily,  again,  very 
real.  It  had  been  oared  for  nigh  on  half  a  century  by  the  same 
loving  hands,  for  "the  master"  and  "the  mistress"  had 
entered  on  their  happy  companionship  at  an  early  age,  and 
with  that  the  then  new  home.  They  all,  which  includes  the 
garden,  grew  old-fashioned  together,  and  were  lovers  to  the 
last.  And  how  they  loved  that  garoen!  Never  a  year,  pro- 
bably, pasded  without  some  addition  to  it  in  the  shajpe  of  roots 
or  Blips  from  friends,  which  all  found  sanctuary  in  it,  and  left 
it  not,  for  the  gentle  mistress  would  i>oint  with  pride  to  cer- 
tain things  she  "set"  the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  and  in 
the  latest  contribution  find  fresh  joys  and  new  soi^rces  of 
interest. 

'Hiere  were  huge  bushes  of  Lavender,  and  Rosemary,  and 
Southernwood,  the  former  with  gnarled  trunks  which,  like  the 
vetorans  they  were,  bad  to  be  supported  with  crptched  stakes, 
and  these,  it. is  remembered,  were  a  nartioular  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  " Miatress,"  shared  by  the  "Master"  as  the  latter  pre- 
pared the  crutches,  and  they  both  ministered  to  the  pensioners 
dependent  on  their  care.  That  these  k)v«B  of  their  garden 
were  not  orthodox  gardeners  ^oes  without  saying.  There  was 
the  old  Sweetwater  Vine,  for  instance,  which  covered  a  sunny 
gable  of  the  oM-fashionea  residence,  a  most  picturesque  object, 
but  subject  to  no  treatment  advocated  in  the  "Book  on  the 
Vine."  Lateral  growths,  however,  had  been  trained  bv  "the 
Master"  in  the  way  they  should  go  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of 
bower  for  "the  Biistress,"  who  not  infrequently  on  a  hot  and 
busy  day— all  the  hot  days  seemed  busy  ones  in  that  garden- 
would  rest,  and  perchance  take  an  invc^untary  siesta.  And 
what  crops  it  boret  that  Vine.  There  were,  <h  course,  "good 
Grape  years,"  and  "bad  Grape  years";  to  one  of  the  former 
was  due  the  "  big  bunch,"  which  tipped  the  scale  at  llioa,  and 
beins  so  much  above  the  average  wei^t,  which  was  about  four 
bunches  to  the  pound,  was  duly  recorded  on  the  wall.  The  pro- 
duce was  chiefly  used  for  wine  making,  and  it  was  the  writer's 
privilege,  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  teen  age,  on  various 
occasions  to  be  treated  to  a  very  small  glass,  which  was  imbibed 
in  very  small  sips  with  becoming  solemnity  and  due  apprecia- 
tion, under  the  eye  of  "the  Mistress."  Not  so  with  George, 
the  one  man,  whose  gardening  duties  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  vegetable  department,  the  remainder  having  something  to 
do  with  a  cow,  the  rhythmical  swinging  of  a  pump  handle,  until 
the  water  came  out  of  a  little  spout  overhead,  and  sundry 
domestic  duties,  at  the  finish  of  which  at  11  a.m.  found  him  at 
the  kitchen  window  through  which  a  very,  large  mug  of  beer 
was  banded  out,  and  duly  quaffed,  to  our  unbounded  admiration,  ^ 


without  any  of  those  polite  and  profound  intervals  which  the 
wine  seemed  to  demand.  Then  with  the  double  action  of  giving 
back  the  mue  with  one  hand  and  wiping  his  mouth  at  one  sweep 
with  the  back  of  the  other,  George  was  readv  for  his  "wege- 
table"  work,  aided  by  ficrtber  nourishment  in  the  form  of  a  very 
short  pipe  and  "bit  o'  shajg." 

There  was  everything  in  that  earden,  and  that  evervwhere. 
Such  a  profusion  of  Pinks,  and  Stocks,  and  Holbrhocks,  and 
Roses,  besides  a  multitude  of  annuals  which  were  duly  sown  in 
JSasber  week.  One  could  never  forget  that  it  was  famous  for 
its  Chancy  Asters,  and  as  for  double  yellow  Wallflowem,  they 
were  noted  for  miles  around.  Roses  were  everywhere  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  Rose,  and  where  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  them  too,  as  wherever  the  "Master"  found  a 
wild  Rose  breaking  through  the  hedge  which  bounded  the  little 
padklock  devoted  to  George's  cow,  he  bad  a  habit  of  taming  it 
by  inserting  buds,  and  there  they  stopped  and  bloomed  as  ocrly 
Roses  seemed  able  to  bloom  in  that  old-fashioned  spot.  All  the 
showier  flowers  were  chiefly  confined  to  fairiy  wide  bord^ars  on 
either  side  of  a  long,  central  walk  leading  to  the  pordied 
entrance,  the  latter  towards  the  end  of  the  year  having, 
through  its  creepers,  a  kind  of  bird's  nest  appearance  until  the 
day  came  round  for  George  to  give  it  the  annual  trimming  with 
the  shears  under  the  "Master^"  supervision.  The  most  vivid 
bit  of  colouring,  certainlv,  was  the  foot-wide  riblxm  of  blue 
Gentian  which  marsrined  tne  borders  in  a  very  informal  manner, 
such  as  would  not  be  now  tolerated  in  any  up-to-date  garden, 
the  reason,  perhaps,  that  one,  now.  never  sees  it  at  all.  AnKmg 
the  more  notable  shrubs  were  two  oig  Meaereon  IXaphnes^  which 
were  responsible  each  season  for  opening  the  fragrant  least  in 
that  old-fashioned  garden.  These  were  the  pet  aversion  of 
George,  sjid  invariably  referred  to  by  him  as  "  them  nasty  piaen 
Miaaerooos." 

There  was,  too,  in  a  warm  angle  of  the  house,  mantled  by  a 
big  Magnolia,  a  large  scented  Verbena,  which  on  the  approai^ 
of  winter  was  comfortably  swaddled  up  in  bast  mats,  giving  one 
the  impression  of  furniture  removing  going  on.  But  there  had 
been  no  moving  since  the  owners  had  gone  m  nigh  on  fifty  years 
before,  and  was  none  until  a  black  carria^  waited  at  tl^  gate, 
at  which  stood  George  wiping  his  eyes  saying  he  had  a  "  plaguey 
cold"  0B  the,  silent,  gentle  "  Mistress"  was  carried  down  the 
walk,  between  the  borders  of  her  beloved  flowers,  and  the 
"Master,"  who  followed,  returned  without  her.  Somehow,  after 
that,  that  gardem  never  seemed  the  same.  George  now  took 
up  most  of  the  flower  tending,  and  neighbours  who  were  prone 
to  discuss  gardening  topics  with  him  could  hardly  fail  to  notice 
how  persistent  was  that  "  plaguey  cold "  which  had  been  so  bad 
the  day  the  "  Mistress  "  went  on  her  lonj5  last  journey.  Yet  a 
few  months  and  the  honoured  "Master"  joined  her.  Then  that 
dear,  old-fashioned  garden  passed  out  of  the  writer's  life. 

**  All  things  that  we  clasp  and  cherish 
Pass  like  dreams  we  may  not  keep.*' 

But  its  flowers  and  its  fragrance  are  as  fresh  in  memory  to-day 
as  then.— £.  Knowldin,  Dalkey. 


-^♦H 


Diseases  of  Plants. 

■■  I 

Amerlean  Oootebarpy]  Mildew; 

This  disease  has  given  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  troublous 
time.  When  they  issued  their  first  Order  they  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  absolute  destruction  of 
diseased  bushes  as  the  only  scientific  way  to  stamp  out  the  pest, 
and  that  the  evidence  in  their  possession  had  convinced  them 
that  any  half  measures,  such  bs  pruning  and  spraying,  would  be 
ineffectual.  "On  December  10  (as  Mr.  F.  8.  Salmon  pomtsout  in 
*The  Times'  of  December  23)  a  new  Order  was  issued,  revok- 
ing the  previous  one.  This  new  Order  permits  pruning  and 
graying  as  an  alternative  to  destrojying  the  diseased  bush. 
'Am  pwicy  is  unscientific,  uneconomic,  and  ridiculous.  No 
greater  proof  could  have  been  given  of  the  necessity  that 
exista  ior  securing  that  reform  at  the  Board  asked  for  by  fruit- 
gn>wers  in  1905— viz.,  the  creation  of  a  special  sub-department 
to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  the  fruit  industry.  The 
fruit-growers  of  counties  at  present  unaffected,  such  as  Kent, 
E^sex  Cornwall,  Devon.  Ac,  and  the  ownere  of  private  gardens, 
which' are  still  practically  immune,  should  unite  at  once  to  put 
praesure  on  the  Board  to  secure  the .  destruction  of  diseased 
bushes  in  the  affected  districts  by  the  payment  of  some  ooon- 
Donsation.  Success  in  stamping  out  this  new  pest  depends  upon 
two  thinm— (1)  the  employment  of  scientific  measures;  and  (2) 
the  framing  of  these  measures  on  an  equitable  basis  so  as  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  grower.  Gooseberry  growers  of 
this  country  are  in  all  probability  about  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  t^^.i^^^tV^'^, ?«*«." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  also  m  "The  .Tifces,'/  Mr.  W.  E. 
OoUinge  thinks  *'it  is  quite  time  such  -  hysterical  nonsense 
ceased." 


Janaary  2,  19M. 
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EigbteeDth  Gentnry  Gaideniog. 

Hardy  FrnlU. 

The  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  in  comparison  with  forced 
fruits  progressed  very  s'ightly  during  this  century.  There  was, 
however;  in  the  espalier  a  marked  improvement^  the  training 
and  pruning  of  Pears  and  Apples  en  espalier  being  muoh  ad- 
vanced; the  branches  being  given  more  space  and  fruit  looked 
for  as  a  result  which  it  wae  not  always  previously.  The  cen- 
tury had  not  iar  advanced  when  orchards  enclosed  by  walls, 
which  might  more  consistently  be  terme<l  fruit  gardens,  became 
part  of  the  garden  scheme.  While  the  walls  were  clothed  with 
Peaches,  Figs,  Apricots,  Vines,  Ac,  the  sides  of  the  walks  were 
bordered  on  each  side  with  Apple<%  and  Pears  trained  horison- 
tally ;  or  rather  the  ends  of  the  branches  drooped  slightly  lower 
than  the  middle  part,  which,  being  arched  a  little,  caused  the 
branches  to  assume  a  curved  form. 

In  these  early  espaliers  each  tree  was  trained  separately, 
the  branches  being  supported  and  tied  to  light  posts.  Later, 
kitchen  gardens  were  furnished  with  borders  of  espaliers,  on 
which  the  less  strong  growing  Apples,  such  as  Goldem  Pipi>in, 
were  trained.  Hitt  (1755)  introduced  a  method  of  training 
trees  in  ^iral  fashion  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accordant 
with  fact  to  say  that  tie  described  what  already  was  a  fashion. 
The  management  of  the  trees— best  stocks,  soils,  time  and 
method  of  planting,  pruning,  root-pruning,  gathering,  keeping 
in  store — was  exactly  known  by  a  certain  number  of  practi- 
tioners, though  i>erhaps,  as  at  present,  there  was  a  number  who 
did  not  trouble  themselves  to  observe  and  act  on  good  prin- 
ciples. Forsyth  names  about  300  Apples  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  which  shows  that  in  addition  to  Ribston  Pippin,  other 
superior  varieties  had  been  discovered  since  the  century  com- 
menced. Of  Pears  the  list  of  names  is  much  shorter,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  varieties  are  old.  Gansel's  Bergamot  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are,  however,  eighteenth  century  sorts. 
Plums  also  appear  to  have  remained  stationary.  The  Apricot 
not  only  became  a  more  nopular  fruit,  but  the  varieties,  which 
were  only  some  five  or  six  sorts  in  1700,  had  increased  to  nearly 
two  dozen  by  1800.  The  Brussels  and  Breda  were  grown  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  standards  and  Apricots  were  also  trained 
as  espaliers  as  well  as  to  walls.  A  west  wall  was  considered 
preferable,  because  the  trees  were  protected  better  from  east 
wipds  than  when  on   a  south  wall. 

Of  Plums,  scarcely  anything  requires  to  be  written.  Coe's 
Qoldeii  Drop  was  the  only  variety  of  super-excellence  added 
to  the  long  list  of  varieties  of  Plums,  of  which  the  greater 
number  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.  We  still  grow  the  Green 
Gage,  Winesour  or  Rotherham,  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  Orleans, 
BuTlace,  and  Cherry. 

Concerning  Cherries,  the  only  variety  worth  mentioning, 
which  was  added  to  the  great  number  of  varieties,  is  the  Black 
Tartarian,  introduced  in  1796.  May  Duke,  Morello,  White 
Heart,  and  Black  Tartarian,  are  perhaps  the  only  varieties 
now  cultivated. 

Little  need  be  said  of  Currants,  which  obtained  nothing  like 
the  favour  they  now  enjoy.  In  one  of  Gait's  books  the  begin- 
ning of  the  custom  of  making  jelly  from  small  fruits  is  men- 
tioned, and  Black  Currants  were  highly  esteemed  as  a  cure  for 
sore  throat.  An  old  recipe  mentions  Black  Currants  bruised, 
steeped  in  whisky,  which  was  after\i'ards  strained  and  partaken 
of  as  a  medicine  as  required. 

Gooseberries,  as  w;e  now  know  them,  are  a  production  of 
the  century  under  review,  there  being  some  half  dozen  varieties 
only  cultivated  at  its  beginning.  It  is  to  one  county  alone — 
Jjancashire— thart  the  improvement  of  this  fruit  is  due,  though 
size,  apart  from  quality,  has  long  been  the  objective  of  the 
Lanoasiiire  Gooseberry  cultivatore.  I  cannot  discover  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  was  made  a  specialty,  but  in 
1800  there  were  500  varieties  cultivated.  Warrington  Red, 
Whitesmith,  Langley  Green,  are  prize  sorts,  which  go  back 
into  the  eighteenth  century.  An  Edinburgh  nurseryman  in 
1774  names  among  other  sorts  these,  which  are  still  cultivated 
for  their  superior  qualities  :—Hedgehogy  Champaign,  Iron- 
monger, or  Blacksmith.  Green  Gaskins  appeans  m  an  earlier 
Scottish  work  on  fruit  culture;  and  Early  Sulphur  is  also  a 
variety  of  this  period. 

The  Strawberry  could  hardly  have  been  much  esteemed. 
Pour  sorts  only  are  named  by  Bradley  and  by  Switzer— the 
Scarlet,  the  Hautboy,  and  Red  and  White  Wood.  Switzer 
appears  not  to  have  been  even  acquainted  with  the  kinds  he 
names,  which  are  mixed.  In  1800,  Forsvth  does  not  mention 
the  Strawberry  in  hia  book  on  fruit  culture.  When  Bradley 
wjx)te,  the  Stiiawberry  was  planted  in  beds  with  beans,  Ac.,  in 
the  alleys;  and  Gooseberries  and  other  dwarf  fruit  bushes 
among  the  plants  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  and  to  gain  a 
Kttl©  extra  return  from  the  ground.  In  1727,  Miller  intr^uced 
^nts  of  the  Chili  Strawberry  from  Holland,  and  this  was  long 
cultivated  as  two  varieties,  the  fruiting  and  non-fruiting.  In 
Miller's   Plates  (1759)  the  Pine  Strawberry   is  illustnated.     It 


was  at  that  date  established  in  the  country,  Miller's  stock 
having  been  received  from  Amsterdam.  The  Alpine  Stniw- 
berry  is  mentioned  by  Miller  in  1768.  Tlie  Globei  and  the 
Bath  Strawberry  are  noted  a  little  later,  both  large  fruited 
sorts,  but  not  well  flavoured.  The  Globe  was  a  white-tinted 
variety  with  a  flush  next  the  sun. 

In  1718  BiMley  describes  a  method  of  obtaining  fruit  in 
autumn.  The  leaves  and  flower  stems  were  cut  off  "  just  before 
the  blossoms  open."  Other  cultivators  mention  the  need  of  a 
surface  dressing  to  bo  applied  after  this  rude  treatment. 
Bradley  also  notes  how  they  were  forced  to  bear  in  March  by 
planting  strong  roots  in  nets  and  putting  them  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed  in  January ;  but  Braoley's  remarks  on  this  point  partake  of 
the  apocryphal.  Later,  however,  StrawbeiTJes  were  forced,  and 
quite  i^eneralhr.  The  method  was  to  prepare  runners  at  the 
usual  tune,  planting  three  or  four  in  a  lOin  or  12in  pot,  in 
which  the  plants  were  kept  all  the  next  summer  without  fruit- 
ing, and  forced  any  time  after  tho  Christmas  following.  Peach 
houses,  vineries,  Pine  stoves,  Ac,  were  employed  to  forward 
the  plants,  and  the  "Scarlet"  was  the  sort  usually  grown. 

Raspberries  before  the  end  of  the  century  had  been  much 
improved,  and  eight  or  nine  varieties  were  in  cultivation. 
Quinces,  Barberries,  Walnut'*,  Chestnuts,  Elder,  Walnuts,  and 
Filberts,  are  other  fruits  that  were  also  cultivated  more  or 
less.—B. 

^•^ -. 

Mistletoe.* 

Probably  no  plants  are  better  known  in  Ensland  than  those 
lending  their  Christmas  and  New  Year  brigntness  to  our 
streets  and  markets,  in  our  homes  and  churdies ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  few,  if  anv,  plants  have  had  their  histories  more  fre- 
quently served  up  for  popular;  edification  than  the  Holly,  the 
Ivy,  and  the  Mistletoe,  all  goin^  over  precisely  tbe  same 
ground^  giving  the  same  illustrations,  and  the  same  quotations, 
and  meeting  with  the  same  indulgent  readers.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  add  one  more  to  the  goodly  list  of  wanderers  across 
the  beaten  track,  and  yet  we  are  going  to  chat  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  "mirth-provoking  MisUetoe,"  viewed  from 
a  somewhat  unusual,  and  some  may  think  unseasonable  and 
belated    point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  the  Mistletoe,  in  Druidio%l  times,  had  no 
relation  to  Christmas,  but  with  the  new  year  sacred  sMemnities 
of  the  Druids,  and  tnese  we  cannot  name  without  thinking  of 
our  woods  and  national  Oaks,  the  Celtic  word  for  Oak  being 
druij  and  is  the  same  word  with  drus,  which  signifies  an  Oak  in 
the  Greek  language.  The  things  are  inseparable  from  our 
imagination,  yet  Csesar  nowhere  makes  mentioai  of  the  saci^ed 
groves  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Oak,  wiiich  make  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  other  accounts  of  Druidism.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  says :  "  If  you  come  to  a  grove  thick  planted  with 
ancient  trees  which  have  outgrown  the  usual  altitude,  and 
which  shut  out  the  view  of  the  heaven  with  their  interwoven 
boughs,  the  va^^t  height  of  the  wood,  and  the  retired  secrecy  of 
the  place,  and  the  wonder  and  awe  inspired  by  so  dense  and 
unbroken  a  gloom  in  the  midst  of  the  open  day,  impress  you 
with  the  conviction  of  a  present  Deity."  Pliny  informs  us 
tliat  the  Oak  was  the  tree  tne  Druids  priucipaUy  venerated,  that 
they  chose  groves  of  Oak  for  their  resideiioe,  and  performed  no 
sacred  rites  without  the  leaf  of  the  Oak.  Pomponius  Mela,  the 
geographer,  describes  the  Druids  as  teaching  the  vouths  t>f 
noble  families  that  thronged  to  them  in  caves,  or  in  the  depths 
of  forests.  When  Suetonius  Paulinus  made  himself  master  of 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  a.d.  61,  he  cut  down  the  Druidical 
groves.  These  groves,  says  Tacitus,  were  "hallowed  with  cruel 
superstitions,  for  they  held  it  right  to  stain  their  altars  with  the 
blood  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  to  seek  to  know  the  mind 
of  the  gods  from  the  fibres  of  human  victims." 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Druidical  superstitions 
connected  with  the  Oak,  not  the  groves,  was  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  parasitical  plant  called  the  Mistletoe,  when  it  was  found 
growing  on  that  tree.  Pliny  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  [gathering  this  plant,  which,  like  all  the  other 
sacred  solemnities  of  the  Druids,  was  performed  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  moon,  probably  because  the  satellite  has  usually  at 

*  Some  observatione  upon  the  Mistletoe  by  Prof.  Sir  Ray  Lankeeter 
appeared  in  "  The  Daily  Tele^rraph  "  on  December  21.  That  writer  observes: 
"  A  careful  inquiry  some  time  Ago  resulted  in  the  dieoovery  of  only  seven 
Oaks  in  all  Enj?land  on  which  Mistletoe  was  gromiug.  The  Druids  took 
their  sacred  Mistletoe  from  the  sacred  Oak  tree  on  account  of  its  rarity. 
A  red-berried  Mistletoe  (Viscum  cruciatum)  is  parasitic  on  the  Olive  tree 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Syria.  Curiously  enough,  thoutjh  the  white- 
berried  Mistletoe  is  excommunicated  by  the  Western  Christian  Church  on 
account  of  its  use  in  pagan  worship,  the  red-bsrried  Mistletoe  was  patbered 
from 'Olive  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  in  the  enclosare  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  The  red-berned 
Mistletoe  was  successfully  raised  from  seed  on  young  Olive  trees  six  years 
ago  in  this  country  by  the  Hon.  Charles  ElUs,  of  Frensham,  near  Haslemere, 
and  was  figured  at  that  time  by  Hooker." 
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tliat  a^e  !>eoome  distinctly  visible.  The  festirAl  of  gatliering 
the  Mwtl«toe  was  kept  always  m  near  to  tl»o  10th  of  March, 
which  wa«  their  New  Year's  Day.  bb  this  rule  would  permit, 
'Hie  Druids  »I»o,  aooording  to  Pliiiv,  l>elieTed  that  God  loved  the 
Oak  above  all  other  trees,  and  that  everything  growing  upon 
that  tree  oarae  from  heaven,  tand  there  is  jiolJiing  they  held 
more  sacred  tlian  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak.  Whenever  the 
plant  was  found  on  that  tree,  which  it  rarely  was,  a  procession 
was  made  to  it  on  the  sacred  day  with  great  form  and  i)omp. 
First  two  white  bullfi  were  bound  to  the  C&k  by  their  horns,  and 
then  a  Druid  clothed  in  white  mounted  the  tree,  and  with  a 
knife  of  gold  cut  the  Mistletoe,  which  another,  standing  on  the 
ground,  held  out  his  white  robe  to  receive.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
victims  and  festive   rejoicings  followefl. 

V^irgil,  the  poet,  ha^  been  thought  to  intend  an  aliufiion  to 
the  old  religious  rite  of  the  Druids  by  the  golden  branoh  which 
^Eiieas  had  to  pluck  to  be  his  paij^port  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Indeed,  he  (Virgil)  expressly  likens  the  branch  to  the  Mistle- 
toe : — 

As  .in  the  woods,  beneath  midwinter^s  snow, 
Shot)tB  from  the  Oak  the  fresh-leaved  Mistletoe, 
Grrdingr  the  dark  stem  with  its  saffron  glow. 
So  springr  the  bright  grold  from  the  dusky  rind, 
So  the  leaf  nutled  in  the  fanning  wind. 

The  sacredneas  of  the  Mistletoe  is  said  to  have  been  also  pai-t 
of  the  ancient  religious  creed  of  the  Persians,  and  not  to  be 


Begonia  Rex,  var.  Fearnley  Sanders, 

(8bb  "Qardkn  Glkaning8."> 

yet  forgotten  in  India;  and  it  is  one  of  the  bruidical  «uperttti- 
t^ons  of  which  traces  stiJl  survive  among  our  popular  customs. 
>io  '  Druidioal  groves,  so  far  as  determined,  now  remain  in 
Britain,  though  within  little  moiv  than  a  century  ancient  Oaks 
were  still  standing  around  some  of  the  cii*oles  of  stone  set 
upright  in  the  earth,  which  aix>  supposed  to  be  the  temples  of 
the  old  religion.  *'In  the  parish  of  Holvwood,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
thei"e  is  such  a  temple,  formed  of  ver^-  Wrge  stones,  enclosing  a 
piece  of  ground  about  eighty  yaixls  in  diameter,  and  although 
there  are  no  trees  on  the  fypot,  there  is  a  tradition  that  there 
existed  many  treea  in  the  last  age,  and  many  roots  of  trees 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  gix>und  even  in  our  owii  day  "  (Sinclair, 
Statistical  Aooojint  of  Soot-land).  Tlieise  sacred  enclosures  seem 
in  their  pei'feot  state  to. have  generally  consisted  of  a  circular 
row  or  double  row  of  great  stones  in  the  central  open  space  (the 
proper  lucus,  or  place  of  light),  and  beyond  these,  of  a  wood 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  mound  of  eaith.  The  sacred  grove 
appears  to  have  been  usually  watered  by  a  Iwlv  fountain.  Tlie 
reverence  for  rivers  or  stream;^,  springs  or  welk,  is  another  of 
the  most  prevalent  of  ancient  snperstrtions,  and  it  is  one  which, 
having,  along  with  many-  other  Pagaji  customs,  been  adopted,  or 
at  least  tiweriated,  by  Christianity  as  first  preached  by  the 
Roman  missionaries,  and  being,  besides,  in  some  sort  i-ecom- 
mended  to  the  reason  by  the  higli  utility  of  the  object  of  regard, 
lias  not  yet  «dtogether'pa^it»ed  away.  l*he  lioly  wells,  to  which 
some  of  our  early  monks  gave  the  iiames  of  their  saints,  liad  in 
many  instances  been  object^j  of  veneration  many  centuries  i 
belore;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ooiintry,  or  tlie  decay  from 
lapse  of  time,  which  has  almoftt  everywhere  swept  away  the  | 
antique  I'eligious  grove,  has  for  the  most  part  spared  the  holy 
well. 

The  Mistletoe,  as  we  have  ^hown.  had  no  connection  with, 


or  relation  to  our  present  time  winter  solstice  in  Druidioal  times  ; 
but  the  parasitioai  plant  celebrated  on  account  of  the  religious 
purposes  to  which  it  was  cojisecrated  by  the  ancient  Celtic 
nations  of  Euroi>e,  i>articiilarly  when  it  was  found  growing  on 
the  Oak,  still  retains  a  strong  hold  on  the  populace  of  the 
British  Islands,  few  i>erson6  not  observing  the  custom  to  hang 
up  brauchas  of  this  plant  in  theii*  homes  at  Christmas,  and 
esj)ecially  for  the  New  Year  festivities,  thiis  transferring  the 
Druidical  custom  from  March  to  January,  or  even  Christmas, 
and  even  continuing  the  religious  as  well  as  the  festivoua  sides 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Druids  on  Christianity  lines. 

The  Mistletoe  is  rarely  found  upon  the  Oak,  I  not  having 
seen  an  example^  though  there  ai-e  records  of  its  being  fotuid 
on  the  Oak  in  this  country,  as  at  Godalming,  at  Gorke,  and  St. 
Dials  in  Monmouthshire,  Kastnor  Castle,  Hei-efordshire,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Usk,  therefore  the  proclivities  of  Mistle- 
toe for  the  Oak  are  most  pronounced  in  the  dii'ection  of  the 
Druids'  h<rfy  isle  (Anglesey).  Specimens  have  been  seen  on 
Horse  Chestnut,  Wycii  Kim,  Mountain  A.s}i,  Maple,  Acacia, 
Ijabumum,  White  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Hazel,  AVhite  Beam,  > 
Sallow,  Larch,  Ash,  Service,  Elm,  and  common  LaureL  It, 
however,  is  most  oommoiily  met  with  on  Lime,  White  Thorn. 
Crab,  an(^ Apple  trees;  indeed,  the  "branch  of  spectres"  still 
ccvers  tlie  Apple  orchards  of  Glastonbury,  which,  as  the  Isle 
of  Avelon — Isle  of  the  Apple — was  a  stronghold  of  Druidism. 
And  possibly  it  might  be  inauced,  in  snch  a  sheltered  and  favour- 
able situation,  to  strike  root  upon  the  branches  of 
the  Oak,  as  it  does  very  freely  on  those  of  the  Apple, 
when  the  vij»cid  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  smeared  upon 
them. 

The  MistJetoe  waa  also  formerly  held  in  ftiigh  repute 
as  a  medicine,  and,  as  in  Druid  times  the  plant  was  held 
sacred,  so  the  preparations  were  regarded  as  gifts  from 
lieaven  as  remedial  agents.  In  1719  Sir  John  Golbatch 
publu^ied  *'A  Dissertation  concerning  Mistletoe;  a  most 
wonderful  i^emedy  for  the  cure  of  convulsive  dis- 
tempers." *'  I  have  it  upon  my  spirits  foh  weeks  past," 
he  says,  ''that  it  would  be  highly  criminal  to  me  to  lot 
another  Mistletoe  season  pass  without  informing  the 
world  what  a  treasure  God  Almighty  has  eveiy  year 
presented  to  their  view'';  and  he  proceeds  to  snow  in 
how  many  and  various  ways  it  may  he  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race.  The  "Mistletoe  of  the  Oak" 
was  regarded  a.s  the  roost  eflScacious,  but  Sir  John  says  : 
"  Suppose  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak  does  surpass  that  ol 
all  other  trees,  yet  from  ten  years'  large  experience  I 
find  the  ordinary  Mistletoe  to  be  the  most  noble  medi- 
cine I  ever  knew"  ;  and  he  even  places  its  virtues  above 
those  of  the  "Jesuits'  Bark."  *'By  the  powder  of  the 
true  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak,  given  as  much  as  would  lie 
upon  a  sixpence,  early  in  the  morning  in  black  Cherry 
water,  or  even  in  beer,  for  some  da^'s  near  the  full 
moom,"  epilepsy  was  cured.  Oidinary  Mistletoe  was 
equally  efficacious  in  agues,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  and  in 
children's  diseases ;  it  seems  to  liave  worked  as  many 
wonderful  cures  as  any  patent  medicines  and  faith- 
healers  of  modem  times.  The  plant  was  to  be  gatbered 
at  tlie  end  of  December,  the  leaves,  berries,  and  very 
tender  twigs  to  be  laid  over  a  baker's  oven  when 
there  was  a  constant  gentle  heat,  and  then  made  in  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  afterwards  kept  clo*>e  and  dry.  Over- 
drying  or  scorching  was  also  to  be  avoided,  and  the  larger 
stalks  weix>  to  be  carefully  dried  and  pi*er^rv<»d  for  decoctions 
and  infusions.  Tincture  of  Mistletoe  wa«  a  later  discovery  of 
Sir  John  Col  batch,  and  of  the  use  of  the  berries  he  says :  "  I  have 
not  yet  dared  to  i-ob  the  Mistletoe  of  its  berried,  but  from  aome 
observations  I  have  made  of  them  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
are  the  greatest  restorers  of  decayed  nature,  swallowed  whole 
as  they  are,  either  green  or  dry,  and  a  draught  of  generous 
wine  to  be  drunk  after  them,  ten  or  a  dozen,  every  night  at 
going  to  bed." 

The  older  writers  gi^atly  advocated  the  medioal  uses  of 
Mistletoe,  and  Sir  John  Colbatch  does  little  more  than  give  the 
weight  of  his  own  supjiort  to  views  which  had  been  already 
expiessed,  and  which  liad  received  the  support  of  Jolyi  Ray,  who 
mentions  it  as  a  spi^cific  in  epilepsy,  and  as  useful  m  apoplexy 
and  giddinescs.  Dr.  Bull,  however,  says  that  "the  real  proper- 
ties of  the  Mistletoe  are  those  of  a  slight  tonic,"  and  is  not 
employed  in  any  way  in  madern  practice,  except  as  far  as 
animals  are  concerned.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  Sir 
Tlvomas  Brown  mentions  a  common  practice  in  his  time,  that 
ol  giving  "a  branch  of  Mistletoe  to  the  cow  which  calves  first 
after  New  Year's  Day,  it  being  supposed  that  this  will  give  luck 
to  the  dairy  throughout  the  coming  year"  ;  and  Dr.  Bull  states 
/tiiat  he  learnt  from  a  woodman  near  Ledbury,  that  "a  piece  of 
Mistletoe  from  the  haw,  chopped  in  pieces  and  given  to  a 
cow  after  calving  w  ill  do  her  more  good  than  any  drench  you 
can  give  her."  It  i-s  also  given  to  sheep  after  lambing,  and  the 
berries  are  sometimes  administered  to  them  as  a  purgative,  but 
the  chief  use  of  the  Mistletoe  in  pre.sent  times  is  for  decora- 
tion and  merriment.  — G.  Abbey. 
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CARDEH.  CI^EANINCS^ 

BeironlA  llpe.  Bedfoi^d. 

A  new  Lorraine  type  of  Begonia  named  Mrs.  Bedford  was  re- 
cently exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Hudfion,  Gunner&bury  Hotu»e, 
Acton.  It  is  a  etrong-growing  sport  from  AgatbA,  partaking 
)l^;gely  of  the  socot^ana  ehamcter  of  leaf  and  flower.  The 
floraiaon,  howeyer,  was  decidedly  sparse. 

Sppaylnc 

When  your  orchard  and  gairden  are  onoe  started  and  grow- 
ing, aaid  Mr.  W.  Whaler  before  the  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Floriste' 
Club,  the  spraying  and  pmning  of  your  trees  and  thinning 
of  yeur  fruit  will  largely  determine  yoiw  success  or  failure  in 
producing  good  specimens.  In  these  days  of  insect  pests  and 
blights,  spraying  is  as  important  to  the  growing  of  good  clean 
fruit  as  the  disinfecting  of  a  room  after  a  case  of  small  pox  or 
scarlet  fever,  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  Spray- 
ing should  be  done  at  least  three  times  in  the  year — November 
for  eoale,  with  Soalecide  or  lime,  sulphur  and  salt ;  May,  with 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  in  combination,  for  blight  and 
insects;  and  late  July,  for  late  fruits,  with  Bordeaux  alone. 
Ane>ther  spraying  can  be  given  in  March  or  April  with  benefit. 

Ths  Cploket-bai  Willow. 

As  an  example  of  subjects  ci  general  and  popular  as  well 
as  scientific  value  in  the  Kew  "Bulletin  "  (observes  a  writer  in 
our  greatest  national  daily  newspaper,  "The  Times"),  I  may 
mention  an  article  in  No.  8  for  1907  on  '^  The  Cricket-bat . 
Willow, '^  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  aasii^tantr-curator.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cricket  bats  from  Willows  constitutes  an  important  in- 
dustry ;  but  hitherto  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  identify 
what  was  known  to  be  the  best  kind  of  Willow  for  this  purpose. 
'Hie  supplies  of  this  "best  kind^' — which  Mr.  Bean  has  dis- 
covered to  be  Salix  alba  var.  cssrulea — ^that  is  ,to  say,  a  variety 
of  the  best  known  species  commonly  called  "  the  White  Willow  " 
—are  so  limited  in  consequence  of  the  large  demand  for  it  that 
a  Nottingham  firm  offered  £40  for  a  single  tree,  and  Mr.  Bean 
was  recently  informed  by  the  a^nt  of  a  large  estate  in  Essex 
that  he  had  declined  an  offer  of  £1,500  for  the  best  100  Willows 
on  the  estate.  A  full  page  illustration  of  Salix  alba  cserulea 
accompanies  the'  "Bulletin''  article  on  the  "Cricket-bat 
Willow/'  as  also  one  of  the  species— Salix  fragilis,  the  "Crack 
,Willow,"  used  for  making  inferioi  and  "cheap'*  bats. 

BsKonla  Rex  vap.  Faapnley  Sandeps. 

The  Royal  or  Rex  Begonia  is  an  Indian  species,  and  the 
parent  of  many  of  our  ornamental-leaved  varieties.  In  the 
year  1903  a  St.  Albans  firm  introduced  two  hybrids,  named 
respectively  His  Majesty  and  Our  Queen.  These  were  the  result 
of  crossing  B.  Rex  and  B.  Bowringiana.  Whether  the  latter 
parent  has  been  used  in  obtaining  the  variety  Fearnley  Sanders, 
illustrated,  I  am  not  aware.  If  B.  Bowringiana  was  employed 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  hybrid.  As  an  orna- 
mental foliaged  Begonia  Fearnley  Sanders  is  in  the  forefront. 
'The  greater  portion  of  the  upper  surface  is  silvery-grey,  the 
markings  in  the  centre  dark  green,  while  those  round  the 
margin  are  rich  emerald  gi*een.  On  the  under  side  the  promi- 
nent ribs  are  red,  the  leafy  portion  being  light  green  flushed 
here  and  there  with  red.  The  Rex  Begonias  thrive  best  in  the 
moist  atmospheore  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  soil  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  leaf  mould  and  peat.  In  addition  to  their  value 
as  pot  plants  they  are  very  ornamental,  associated  with  ferns 
in  pockets  on  the  back  walls  of  warm  houses,  and  in  the  lightest 
positions  under  the  stages.  Plenty  of  young  plants  can  soon  be 
.  obtained  by  cutting  the  prominent  ribs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  in  a  do^en  or  more  places,  and  laying  them  on  the  fibre 
'in  a  propagating  frame. —Kewensis. 


Olllanla  tplfollata. 

GiUenia  trifoliata  is  a  native  of  the  middle  United  States, 
and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosaceie.  It  is  a  hardy  her- 
baceous plant  too  little  knovi'n.  From  the  end  of  May  to  early 
August  the  plants  are  handsome  with  their  butterfly-like  white 
flowers,  with  persistent  coral  red  calyx.  In  the  centre  or.  middle 
row  of  mixed  herbaceous  plant  borders^  in  groups  of  from  five 
to  six,  they  are  seen  to  advantage,  and  -grow  from  2ft  to  3ft 
high.  If  planted  in  a  fairly  mowt  soil  in  partial  shade  they 
make  a  grand  show,  retaining  their  freshness  longer  than  when 
planted  on  a  sunny  border ;  propagated  by  division.— W.  L. 

NsBRalla  Relna  da  Nalira* 

The  genus  Napgelia  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  Gesnera,  in 
fact,  some  botanists  have  included  it  in  that  ganus.  From  the 
five  or  six  species  of  Nsegelias.  many  beilutif nl  hybrids  have  been 
raised,  principally  on  the  Continent:     The  plants  are  valuable 

/  '  as  decorative  sub- 
jects, both  foliage 
and  flowers  being 
highly  ornamental. 
The  velvety  leaves 
in  many  of  the 
hybrids  are  richly 
coloured,  crimson 
or  -mottled.  The 
tenninal  racemes 
of  drooping  flowers 
vary  in  colour  and 
markings.  The 
subject  of  the  il- 
1  u  strat  ion  has 
.snow-white  flowers, 
with  a  faint  yellow 
blotch  in  the 
throat.  Nfegelias. 
thrive  in  a  rich 
open  compost  oon- 
Msting  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal 
proportions,  add- 
ing plenty  of 
coarse  sand.  Only 
moderately  firm 
potting  is  advi.sabJe.  They  i-equirc  plenty  of  heat  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  during  the  growing  season.  By  starting  them  at 
intervals  during  spring  and  summer,  a  succession  of  flowers  can 
be  readily  obtained  during  autumn  and  winter.  Nwgelias  are 
propagated  by  the  increase  of  the  catkin-like  stolons,  or  by 
laying  mature  leaves  on  the  fibre  in  the  propagating  frame. 
Single  plants  may  be  grown  in  5in  and  6in  pots,  or  three 
plants  in  pots  7in  in  diameter.  When  the  foliage  dies  down 
the  pots  should  be  laid  on  t\w'\Y  sideti  under  the  stage  in  the 
greenhouse  till  the  season  for  starting,  when  all  the  soil  can 
be  shaken  off  and  the  stolons  ^started  in  whallow  boxes  or  singly 
in  small  pots. — D.  D. 

Zauaohnerla  callfo pules* 

This  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  Galifomian  ptant  of  decorative 
merit,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Onagracea).  On  the 
rockery  or  in  the  borders  it  is  most.sho\vy,  the  scarlet  trumpet 
flowers  being  produced  on  racemes  from  July  to  September, 
forming  compact  and  bushy  plahts  from  1ft  to  16in  high.  It 
requires  a  sandy  loam,  well  drained.  Another  very  desirable 
plant  for  the  more  modst  portion  of  the  rockery  and  where  a 
little  shade  ean  be  given,  is  Spigelia  Marilandica,  or  the  Mary- 
land Pink  Root,  a  rare  plant  from  North  America,  and  quite 
distinct.  The  habit  is  slender  in  growtlr,  with  stems  about  1ft 
high,  bearing  dainty  sprays  of  Cuphoa-like  flowers  of  a  bril- 
liant crimscm,  with  yellow  interior.  It  delights  in  a  deep 
sandy  soil,  with  a  good  proportion  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould 
well  mixed.— W.  L. 


Niegelia,  Reine  de  Neiges. 
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XVil.— QUILDFORD,     WOKINQ,    WEYBRlDaB,    AND    ADDLESTONE    SOCIETIES. 


BY  the  oourteey  of  Mr.  G.  Gai-penter,  head  gardener  at  West 
Hall,  Byfleet,  Surrey,  the  reeideiioe  of  Mr.  And  Mns.  F.  G. 
Stoop,  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  a  photographic 
gi-oup  of  tne  gardeners  to  banging  to  various  horticultural 
societies  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  will  be  observed  that  on 
thifi  ocoasion  we  have  to  include  several  aasociatiomi  within  the 
limits  of  these  few  notes.  Probably  we  ought  to  have  repro- 
duced the  photognaph  as  a  subject  by  itself,  apart  from  t^e 
others  of  the  series  under  which  we  liave  pkced  it,  especially 
since  we  have  no  direct  store  of  facts  about  any  one  of  the  four 
societiefi  whose  members  are  represented  in  the  picture.  But 
wliile'-we  write  of  these  several  societies  collectively  in  the 
present  instance,  we  tru$t  this  will  not  preclude  us  from  giving 
each  an  individual  notice  in  time  to  come. 

The  interest  that  is  n>anifested  in  the  educational  work  of 
gardenem^  mutual  improvement  and  debating  societies  is  a 
steadily  increasing  quantity.  No  less  an  autDM[>rity  than  the 
Bo^nal  Horticultunal  Society,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  has  turned 
its  consideration  to  this  pJiase  of  gardening  activity,  and  has 
published  a  scheme  for  the  federation  of  gardeners'  mutual  im- 
provement societies,  whereby  each  roa^  help  the  other,  or  at 
least,  the  weaker  bodies  may  obtain  direct  assistance,  and  the 
more  lusty  receive  encouragement  and  sugjgestions.  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  four  associations  under  notice 
have  "federated" ;  but  as  the  fee  for  union  is  a  small  one",  and 
as  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
it  would  seem  directly  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Occasionally  we  receive  reports  of  the  Guildford  Gardeners' 
Society,  and  in  tliat  region  of  good  gaixlens  this  society  cannot  ' 
be  other  than  well  supported.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so 
many  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  attend  the  meet- 
ings, which  we  know  to  be  so  from  several  letters  that  have 
appeared  in  our  Young-Gardeners'  Domain.  Woking,  too,  is, 
and  has  for  long  been  a  centime  of  high-class  gardening,  Ijoth 
private  and  commeix^ial.  W<^ing  is  not  far  from  Bisley,  that 
famous  heath  where  the  National  Rifle  Association's  ])ri2e  firing 
is  conducted.  W^eybridge,  too.  is  another  spot  in  this  ^lassioal 
gardening  area  witli  several,  illustrious  names  in  horticulture, 
and  Wisley  iis  within  a  few  miles  of  this  pleasant  town.  Lastly, 
Addleetone  needs  no  iiitroduotioa,  for  other  horticulturists  are 
here  also,  who  have  obtained  wide-spread  fame.  i 

So  near  are  all  these  places  to  one  another  tliat  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Stoop,  150  members  from  the  four  societies  ; 
giathered  at  West  Hall  one  day  in  summer.       Our  pJiotograph 
shows  them  in  the  Dutdi  garden  at  that  place.     Of  this  number, 
fifty-two,  we  believe,  came  from  Guildford.  , 


Eatomological  Notes. 

Belated  Btttierflief. 

Just  noir  the  insect  world  with  us  is  in  a  condition  of  repose. 
Tlie  fliers  and  cnawlera,  ao  numterous,  often  troublesome  during 
the  sununer  season,  have  vanished  from  view.  Myriads  beyond 
counting  of  our  garden  friends  and  foes  died  off  at  the  approach 
<^  winter,  buit  Nature  has  made  provision  for  the  re-appeao-anoe 
of  all  8peofe«  numt  year.  The  majoritv  lie  unconscious  in  the 
egg  ^te  or  in  the  pupa  oondition,  otneis  are  sleeping  as  per- 
fect insect^^  or  in-  tAe  Larva  and  caterpillar  stage.  .  Some  of 
these  oaterpiili^rs  ejat  nothing  through  the  winter ;  others,  living 
amongst  km  herbajse,  are  believed  to  eat  oocasioDally  when  the 
weather  is  mild.'  Oaterpillars  living  on  the  Continent  fre- 
quently fare  better.  If  u»  autumn  is  warm  they /manage  to 
feed  up,  attain  their  full  size,  and  enter  their  cnryaalis  state 
before  winter.  In  BKtain  many  batched  in  July  or  August  live 
on  till  April  or  Miay.  This  is  a  notable  ^Acti,  tnat  hybeimation 
has  its  pertb  for  these  belated  caterpillars,  some  of  them,  not 
much  hiddan,  are  devoured  by  birds,  «nd  especdaUy  if  the  winter 
,  is  a  miM  one.  Tbimgh  it  may  seem  surpriwmgi  it  is  yet  true 
that  mild,  damp  iMather  kills  more  h^bernators  than  a  dry 
frosty  season.  GaterpilJars  have  been  found  actually  frozen — 
they  clinked  in  a  tii^  box  lijte  little  stones,  but  they  revived 
gradually  in  spring. 

Those  caterpiltoi«  might  certainly  be  supposed  to  oome  off 


best  in  winter  that  weave  a  silken  covering  for  themselves,  or 
hide  under  bark,  or  get  protection  somehow.  We  have  no 
;  native  caterpillars  now  hyl^rnating  about  gardens.  The  black 
veined  white  used  to  occur  upon  Hawthorn  hedges,  but  the 
species  has  become  very  rare  and  local.  While  still  small  in 
autumn,  each  brood  makes  a  compact  structure,  apparently 
waterproof  f  and  within  it  the  caterpillars  remain  closely  nuddled 
together  till  the  returning  warmth  makes  the  buds  expand. 
Kohlar  thinks  the  species  can  stand  the  most  inclement 
weather,  but  we  liave  a  doubt  about  this,  seeing  how  very 
scarce  it  is  now  in  Britain.  Then  hybernation  is  part  of  the 
life-history  of  the  fritillaries,  chiefly  woodland  insects.  None  of 
the  fritillary  caterpillars  seem  to  eat  during  the  winter,  and 
settle  down  early  near  the  roots  of  plants,  or  under  faUeii 
leaves,  spinning  a  few  threads,  not  for  shelter,  but  to  secure  a 
firm  footlM-ld.  But  the  caterpillars  of  the  greasy  fritillary 
(Melit«eva  Artemis)  are  social,  and  make  a  small  compact  web 
amongst  lierbage,  under  which  they  sleep  huddled  together. 
Two  more  small  species  have  the  same  habit. 

A  t<roublesome  caterpillar  very  familiar  to  us  is  a  hybernator. 
though  when  the  species  is  well  looked  after  in  the  summer  ana 
autumn  not  many  will  be  left  to  live  t^irough  the  winter.  The 
caterpillar  of  the  Currant  moth  resembles  the  mature  insect  in 
colour,  beiug  mottled  with  black,  yellow  and  white  after  feed- 
ing  ou  Goosel>errie6  and  Currants  a  little  while  in  the  autumn, 
but  doing  trifling  damage  then.  Going  into  winter  quarters 
some  of  them  remain  on  the  bushes,  sheltering  themselves 
under  a  leaf  fastened  down  by  silk ;  some,  more  artful,  descend 
to  the  earth,  hiding  under  stones  and  grass;  a  party  has  been 
found  amongiit  empty  flower  pots.  Pruning  the  bushes,  which 
should  be  done  early,  clears  many  of  them,  and  forking  the 
earth  round  the  bu.shes  destroys  others,  especially  if  some 
nkanure  is  applied.  The  pupee  are  conspicuous  on  the  twigs 
about  May,  and  should  be  looked  after.  Occasionally,  when 
we  liappen  to  look  at  a  Prim^pse  leaf  in  winter  we  discover  a 
small  caterpillar  dinging  closely  to  the  midrib.  This  will,  if  left 
alone,  procluce  the  pretty  silver  ground  carpet  (Melauippe 
montanata),  chiefly  creamy-white,  with  a  grey  oand  and  a  few 
black  spots.  The  caterpillar  is  of  some  shade  of  brown,  having 
bright  red  and  black  markings ;  it  begins  to  feed  early  in  the 
year,  being  full  grown  by  the  end  of  March.  In  woods  and 
gardens,  wherever  Primroses  gix>w,  this  carpet  moth  flies  on 
summer  evenings,  sometimes  taking  an  excursion  by  day. 

The  large  pale  moth  called  the  swallowtail,  or  Ourapteryx 
sambucata,  flits  over  our  gardens  during  June  and  July,  and  is 
easy  to  capture  if  wanted,  but  it  is  not  abundant  enough  to 
be  a  pest.  The  caterpillars  emerge  soon  after  the  eggs  are  laid, 
yet  do  not  manage  to  attain  full  size  before  the  autumn.  A 
snug  retreat  is  sought  under  loose  bark,  a  hole  in  a  tree  trunk 
or  wall,  and  there  they  abide  till  May  comes  again.  Named 
after  the  Elder,  the  insect  is  found  on  many  other  trees  or 
plants.  It  feeds  on  several  fruit  trees,  Hon^nckle  is  a 
favourite,  and  a  variety  of  herbaceous  species,  including  Forget- 
me-not.  Resting  elevated  on  a  twig^  this  caterpillar  nearly 
resembles  a  bit  of  stick,  being  brown  in  colour  and  humped. 
Such  a  mimicry  is  common  amongst  the  oaterpillars  of  the  thorn 
moths :  it  is  possible  that  by  this  means  they  escape  the  notice 
of  birds  if  quiescent.       Some  of  these  are  frequently  seen  in 

gardens ;  the  moths  are  much  fascinated  by  a  brig|ht  Ught,  and 
y  at  it  desperately.  This  enthusiasm  has  made  the  moths 
scarce  about  suburban  London.  The  caterpillar  of  the  August 
thorn  (Ennomos  angularia),  a  reddish-grey  creature,  well 
humped,-  has  been  taken  hybernating  on  Elm  and  Lilac^  un- 
TiiYktected  *  ^ 

Nobody  can  fail  to  admire  those  pretty  green  nMxths  called 
the  "eineralds,'.'  of  different  tints  of  grean.  A  priae  for 
entomologists  is  the  handsome  woodland  species,  called  th»  large 
emewdd ;  it  is  on  the  wing  during  June.  After  feeding  a  few 
weeks,  the  caterpillar,  while  quite  small,  sleeps  upon  a  twig 
of  the  Birch,  slightly  sheltered  by  a  faded  leaf,  and  wakes  up 
when  April  comes,  to  attain  its  full  siae.  Smaller  species  of 
emerald  moths  are  common  in  and  near  gardens,  but  the  oateN 
pillars  are  not  mischievous.  The  small  emerald  has  wingp  o€ 
a  most  lovely  gi^en,  and  flies  in  July.  Probably  it  got  the  Iktin 
name  of  Judis  vernaria  from  the  appearaaee  of  the  caterpillar 
upon  the  Clematis  during  the  spring  after  hybernation.     Still 
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lees  is  the  little  emerald  (J.  laotearia),  alao  of  a  delicate  greea 
hae,  with  white  lines ;  its  caterpillar  I  hAve  taken  off  Hawthorn 
lied^s,  und  it  has  been  found  on  Roses.  Amongst  Ivy  through 
the  winter  hides  the  caterpillar  of  the  willow  beauty  (Brarmia 
rhomboidaria),  nibbling  the  leaves  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

We  might  suppoee  that  hairy  caterpillars  were  specially 
fitted  to  stand  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
amongst  the  winter  species  are  sererai  well  coated.  Still,  it 
has  been  thought  some  of  the  hairy  oateirpiUani  do  not  get 
through  the  tv  inter  any  better  than  the  smooth  ones.  Birds 
seeking  insects  must  be  desperately  hungry  to  swallow  a  hairy 
caterpillar,  unless  indeed  one  was  found  rolled  up,  and  swal- 
lowed  like  a  bolus!  Familiar  to  us  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
great  tiger  moth  (Arctia  caja).  It  might  be  even  more  plenti- 
ful than  it  is,  since  each  female  is  stated  to  lay  about  500  eggs. 
But  this  showy  moth  is  slow  of  flight,  and  a.s  it  wanders  about 
often  by  day,  it  is  likely  to  be  seized  by  a  bird  with     its    un- 


Notice  of  Book. 


Studibs  in  Plant  and  Obga^io  Chbmutbt,  and  Litbbabt 
Papsra,  by  Helen  Abbott  Michael  (with  biographical 
sketch).  The  Riverside  Press,  Gambridgej  Massachu- 
settB,  1907. 

Herein  we  hare  a  beautifully  written  biognaphv  of  a  gifted 
lady,  unhappily  deceased,  who  was  bom  in  Philadelphw  on 
December  23,  1857.  No  story  could  be  more  excellently  told 
than  this  short  record  of  some  portions  of  her  life,  telling,  too, 
of  her  European  and  Eastern  travels  and  her  Tisits  to  temous 
scientists  at  important  universities.  Her  quest  was  the  acquiai- 
tion  of  knowledge ;  for  though  her  education  had  been  most 
liberal,  she,  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  women,  was  inspired  to 
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hatched  progeny.  We  seldoili  notice  it  in  autumn,  but  after 
hybernating  amongst  the  grass  or  herbage  it  feeds  on  all  sorts 
of  garden  plants,  occasionally  climbing  trees,  conspicuous  by  its 
^o«g  .glossy  hairs.  Sometimes  when  cutting  grass  in  winter 
growing  near  a  hedge  we  disturb  a  partly-grown  caterpillar  of 
the  drinker  moth  (Odonestis  potatoria).  It  is  well  fitted  to 
withstand  the  cold,  being  shaggy  even  to  its  toes.  Its  colours 
are  beautifully  varied,  and  it  feeds  till  May,  when  it  makes  a 
curious  shuttle-shaped  cocoon.  Then  the  small  goldtail  cater- 
pillar has  a  plan  of  its  own ;  before  winter  comes  it  ^pins  a  loose 
cocoon  on  some  Hawthorn  twig,  within  that  a  clo«e  cocoon  of 
silk,  where  it  stops  till  the  buds  are  buri>tiug. 

Upon  the  crowns  of  Chrysanthemums  lives  now  the  greenish- 
brown,  dotted  caterpillar  of  the  well-known  angleshades  moth. 
It  appears  to  feed  at  intervals  during  the  winter  months,  but 
dees  not  change  to  a  chnrsalis  till  April.  We  have  a  British 
moth  called  the  Old  Lady  (Mania  maura^  nerhapefrom  its  rather 
^nibre  colours,  or  its  habit  of  hiding  in  nouses.  Its  caterpillar 
lives  on  various  fruit  traea  in  the  autumn,  but  descends  to  the 
ground  for  the  winter  mimtha.  We  have  fouiid  it  on  Straw- 
bofrry  leaves  about  May,  i^  leedi-like  eaterpilLar,  with  a  small 
head,  a  curioua  pattern  on  the  back.— Entomologist. 


try  and  emulate  the  work  of  the  most  advanced  men,  and  to 
destroy  the  traditions  that  would  have  us  brieve  that  original 
research  in  the  realms  of  science  can  be  accomplished  by  men 
alone.  Fifty  years  ago  that  view,  we  venture  to  think,  was 
prevalent.  To-day  it  cannot  be  denied  that  women  have  brains, 
and  that  they  have  also  courage  and  persistence  for  hard 
mental  employment. 

We  can  only  briefly  and  insufficiently  allude  to  the  book 
before  us.  The  biographical  pages  number  107 ;  and  f<^owing 
them  appear  fifteen  papers,  these  being  the  records  of  Mrs. 
Ifichaers  studies  in  plant  and  organic  chemistry.  Some  of  the 
papers  obtained  an  international  recofimition,  particularly,  we 
believe,  her  earlier  one,  "A  Chemical  Study  of  Yucca  angusti- 
folia.''  Four  of  the  papers  are  here  printed  in  German.  Mrs. 
Michael  was  also  literary,  and  besides  some  beautiful  poems  of 
hers,  the  reader  has  superior  fare  in  the  four  essays  on  Science 
and  Philosophy  in  Art ;  the  Drama  in  Relation  to  Truth  ; 
Wonmn  i^nd  IVeedom  in  Whitman ;  and  the  Conception  of 
Truth  amqug  the  Greeks  and  in  Browning. 

Thia  gifted  lady  graduated  at  Tuft's  Medical  College  with 
the  degcuBe  of  Doctor  in  June,  1903.  She  died  at  Philadelphia 
in  Novamber,  1904. 
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The  Deeember  Hotb. 


TVith  reference  to  your  figure  and  notes  on  page  585,  thouch 
WJifioally  named  from  the.  PoDlar  the  oatJrpllUr  i^on 
.yanous  trees,  often  on  Oak  an5  EJm.  It  oomes  out  wSgS 
JB  November  as  well  as  December,  but  has  the  pecuUaritv  of 
.Bometimes  remaining  m  the  chrysalk  state  fop  tVee  or  even 
four  years.— Entohologist. 

'—4*%^ 


Winter-flowerlDg  Malmaisons. 


'  IT  1?  *^*iJ«  >»  y?"r  ^"®  o^  December  19  some  remark*  by  Mr 
1  Usher,  o^Ranston  House.  Gardens,  whore  he  states  he  took 
especial  notioe  of  the  Maltnaiflon?  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Loiidon,  on  December  11.  Mr.  Usher  is  very 
much  in  error  when  he  save,  "That  there  was  hardly  a  plant 
m  the  whole  group  that  had  two  flowering  growths."  Will  Mr 
Usher  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ,  exact  number  of  Mal- 
roaifion  plants  in  the  group  referred  to  was  ninety,  and  of  blooms 
'^fl^n^  162,  with  over  200  buds?  Moreover,  we  havecut 
about  300  blooms  from  these  identical  plants  since  the^st  of 
last  October;  and  if  Mr.  Usher  had  kwked  a  little  closer  he 
must  have  Been  this,  as  the  stems  were  there  in  evidence 
During  the  same  period,  i.e.,  since  the  1st  of  October  test  we 
have  cut  altogether  over  600  fully  developed  blooms,  and  ^all 
jontinue  to  cut  from  this  house  till  May  or  June.  We  then 
lK>pe  to  have  a  good  display  from  a  batch  of  plaate  grown'  in 
the  usual  way.  Muob  e^a  I  admire  winter-flowering  Carnations 
of  which  we  grow  a  good  number,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
tha*  the  Malmaison  holds  the  premier  position  at  any  time 
•f  the  year.— A.  Grubb,  Porter's  Park  Gardens,  Shenley. 


J         In  the  Lssue  of  your  valuable  paper  for  December  19,  Mr. 

;   Usher,  of  Cnanstpn  House  Gardens,  makes  some  remarks  on  the 

g;oupof  Ma  maison  Carnations  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Grubb,' of 

,  |wter  8  Park    Shenley.     Having     visited    these     gardens     at 

,  different  periods,  I  have  always  been  surprised^  espe<Sally  during 

tte  winter  months,  at  the  perpetual     display     of     Malmaison 

blooms.     As  18  well  known,  Malmaisons  are  very  bad  forcers, 

bnt  Mr.  G/ubb  appears  to  be  able    to    flower     them  at  will. 

,   Princess  of  Wales  appears  to  be  the  favourite  variety,  but  I 

i   have  never  seen  Maggie  Hodgson  grown  to  such  perfection  as 

here — B.  H.  S.  . 

Tbe  Merits  of  Apples. 

•*i.^  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by    •  H.,''  I  do  not  think 
either  thd^t  he  sees  eye  to  eye  with  me  concerning  my  observa- 
'    tK>n  as  to  insect  pesta.     My  allusion   was,  of  course,   ironical 
for  the  grower  who  neglects  tJiinning  of  fruit  dusters  in  a 
Wut,  and  was  not  meant  as  a  disquisition   on     insect  .  pests, 
>    althou^  a  grain  of  truth  seems  to  be  recognised  as  prevailing 
"   "*-™y  httle  bit  of  fun.     As  ,to  planting  grafted  trees  to  a  point 
bek>w  or  above  the  junction,  do  not  the  supplementary  roots 
fixmi  the  graft  in  course  of  time  overcome  the  original  stock 
and  Its  benefit?    I  met  Mr.  Chas.  Ross  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall  (recently,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  his 
opmKMi  as  to  the  Gravenstein.     He  replied  in  terms  analogous 
to  those  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Poupart,  and  only  regretted  that 
great   fruitfulness  did  not   accompany   all  the  other  splendid 
Qualities  of  that  variety.     As  to  the  element  of  human  nature 
referred  to  by  "H.,''  I  am  afraid  that  term  is  convertible  to 
human  folly,"  in  the  absence  of  the  disciplin^ary  faculty  which 
does  not  consider  fruit  growing  «ub  a  serious  business,  and  has 
not  arranged  for  the  best  time  to  be  chosen  for  all  the  stages 
required  for  success.     Only  fancy,  if  any  manufacturing  busi- 
ness were  conducted  on  similar  lines  how  great  the  chaos  would 
be  I    In  respect  of  the  dozen  reasons  for  preference  of  bush- 
grown  trees  over  standards,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
leason   why   methods  of  western  England  should  differ  from 
those  prevailing  m  the  eastern.     I  name  the  following  among 

(1.)  Earliei-  productiveness. 
^    (2.)  Finer  ^ruit  from  trees,  the  pruner  of  which  knows  his 
business,  a  result  unobtainable  from  standards,  which,  of  course, 
are  out  of  reach  witliout  a  ladder,  which  "human  Uftture"  is 
adverse  to  fetching. 

(3.)  Windfalls  almost  unhurt,  whereas  especially  latge  cook- 
ing vaneties  are  greatly  bruised  from  standards;  so  tSo  need 


ones  can 


of  eariy  picking  is  obviated,  b»trH»  oheioe  few  forward 
he  picked  any  time^  with  ease. 

(4.)  Attention  possible  td  all  sorts  of  operations  oonoemintf 
the  requirements,  not  only  pruning  and  ability  to  get  at'  e^ery 
branch  without  loss  of  tnne,  but  spraying,  thinning,  and  halfsa- 
dozen  otlier  things  which  "human  nature"  is  prone  to  oo^ider 
a  hore,  oan  be  done  with  ease  and  completeness,  with  no  excuse 
lert  for  non-performance. 

*w.*^?J  ,?T°^*°  still  continues  to  suffer  from  effects  of  "human 
^1^'  '  »«gg€st  deft  woman's  fingers  to  attend  to  the  whole 
^Ijr^  ^>eyations,  easily  done  with  the  aasistanoe  of  shortsteps, 
SSn  ^^IJ^K?  e»<^^?"n«  ^he  fruit  straight  from  the  tree  iSto 
**<>n-roturnabres,  well  sorted  and  graded. 

h^d  ^l*^"'^  S  i?nnecessary  and,  as  a  consequence,  ends  of 
broken  stakealeft  m  the  ground  are  conspicuous  by  their 
ahsence,  and  no  fungus  can  hurt  roots  and  stem  and  cause  the 
^eajh  ofthe  tree  or  unfruitfulness. 

(7;)  Frail  human  nature  might  apply  the  clothes'   prop  to 

us  of  this  fear.     Although  I  only  count  up  to  seven  I  fancy  sub- 


Folklore  o[  Speedwells. 

I  am  mucli  obliged  to  "R.  P.  B.''  for  his  friendly  comment*^ 
on  my  article,  and  am  quite  wUling  to  admit  I  may  have  fallen 
*2-  u^!;^'"*'  T^^^^&  t^e  Speedwells.  Your  correspondent 
rntrnL^^  Original  name  of  the  genus  was  Betonica,  afterwards 
corrupted  or  altered  to  Veronica.  Is  there  any  positive  proof 
o*  thisf'  ^y  Linna>us  and  Jussieu  it  is  written  as  at  present: 
the  only  other  generic  name  I  can  find  is  Akine,  formerly  giv^ 
PKiJr.^*"^'*  Speedwells,  which  were  thought  to  r^mlxle  the 
Chickweeds.  Certainly,  .granted  it  were  Veronica  from  the* 
hrst,  this  would  not  show  it  came  from  the  saint,  and  "R  P  B  " 
wnsiders  SMiiebody  invented  the  fable  to  account  for  the  n'kme, 
Uut  Dyer  Friend,  and  other  writers  on  folklore,  consider  such 
a  legend  did  exist,  and  it  is  not  improbable.  The  supposition 
was  common  amongst  our  ancestors,  that  flowera  and  Various 
parts  of  plants  showed  marks,  or  figures,  having  meanings. 
ITieSe  have  been  explained  by  wliat  is  called  the  ^doctrine^f 
signatures.  I  was  incorrect  as  to  PauPs  Betony,  which  is  cer- 
tainly V.  officinalis,  taking  name,  savs  Loudon,  fixxm  Simon 
I'aulh,  an  old  Danish  botanist,  who  praised  the  virtues  of  Speed- 
well tea.  I  ehoiild  be  glad  if  any  reader  could  tJirow  light  upon 
Sp^^fl  ^^^^^  I'^^^^y  given  to  one  (or  more)  speciesof 
<»»■» 

The  British  Gardenen'  Association. 

I  am  .aomewhat  k>th  to  cross  swords  with  such  an  able 
advocate  of  the  B  G.A.  as  Mr.  Divere,  but  still  I  cannot  refrain 
trom  defending  the  position  I  have  taken  up,  insomuch  as  I 
honestly  believe  it  to  be  the  point  of  view  held  by  three-fourths 
of  the  aardeners  of  to^lay.  Mr.  Divers  declares  that  I  am  in 
error  when  I  •'insinuate"  that  the  B.Q.A.  is  a  trade  unioail  I 
may  be^so;  but  what's  in  a  name?  We  know  that  the  railway- 
men  caU  their  kindred  society  an  association,  and  we  know  that 
their  aims,  shorter  hours  and  better  pay,  are  practically  identi- 
cal with  ours;  but  do  they  obtain  their  ends  by  the  method  of 
peaceful  persuasion  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Divers  ?  The  recent 
crisis  has  proved  otherwise.  To  obtain  a  fraction  of  their 
demands  the  railway  operatives  found  it  neoeesary  to  hold  the 
threat  of  a  strike  over  the  heads  of  the  directors.  -  As  Mr. 
Divers  admits  that  we  oannot  compel  our  employers  to  accede 
to  our  demands,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  xK>licy  of  peaceful  per- 
suasion will  prove  sufficiently  effectual,  when  those  men,  whoso 
labour  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
found  such  a  policy  useless,  and  were  compelled  to  threaten 
extreme  measures. 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Divers*  remarks  oon- 
oemmg  the  miserable  bothies  and  rate  of  wages  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  he  says,  employers  ai^  not 
generally  to  blame.  Now,  if  the  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in 
becoming  members  of  the  B.G.A.,  whv  is  it  tliat  so  few  head 
gardeners  take  it  up  with  enthusiasm?  The  total  membership 
now  amounts  to  something  over  a  thousand,  and  of  these  I 
understand  that  a  large  proportion  belong  to  the  public  parks, 
gardens,  Und  nurseries  of  the  country,  while  the  majority  are 
under  gardeners,  with  only  A  very  small  fraction,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  head  gardeners  out  of  the  thousands  in  the 
land.  Ib  not  the  reason  obvious?  The  head  gardener  knows 
only  too  well  .that  if  he  disagreed  with  his  emp&yer  and  threw 
up  his  post  to-morrow,  there  would  be  scores  after  it  who  would 
work  for  a  pound  a  week,  though  perhaps  not  so  ably. 

Mr.  Divers  also  takes  exception  to  my  ideas  on  the  question 
of  gardening  being  a  luxui-y,  and  also  my  critic  "C.  M."  in  the 
Domain.  "Stupid''  is  the  expression  used  j  but  nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  gardens  are  not  so  indispensable  tta  these 
gentlemen  make  out.     I  cannot  elaborate  the  reasons  why,  for 
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iack  of  space,  but  I  might  mention  that  in-  the  event  of  an 
employer  in  any  district  finding  himself  short-handed;  he  could 


can  be  obtained  quite  as  cheap  from  the 'markets  as  they  6ah 
be  grown,  though  they  lack  the  advantage  of  being  home  grown. 
With  Mr.  Divers'  other  remarks  I  am  in  sympathy,  and  his  f 
ohkmpionfihip  of  the  bothyites  deserves  the  grateful  thanks  of 
Ufl  all.  He  will  understand  that  I  have  not  answered  his 
article  in  an  argumentative  spirit,  but  to  obtain  that  knowledge 
which  is  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  any  sub- 
ject. With  "C.  M./*  in  the  Domain,  it  is  somewhat  different. 
I  have  aiuswered  his  first  jM&ragraph  of  criticisms  above  as  far  as 
space  will  allow,  but  of  the  second  I  can  only  say  it  is  rather 
uncharitable.  It  is  casting  a  slur  on  young  gardeners  when  he 
says  that  they  grudge  the  2s.  6d.  entrance  feet  In  my  shoi-t 
experience  I  fiaYe  always  found  that  journeymen,  notwithstand- 
ing their  poor  pay,  are  always  willing  to  recognise  a  deserving 
object,  but  I  do  not  blame  them  for  wantine  to  know  whether 
the  object  is  deserving  or  not.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  measure 
other  people's  com  by  your  own  bush-el.  Permit  me  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  £ditor,  for  the  space  you  have  so  kindly  vouchsafed 
to  me.— Alfred  Burton,  Brocket  Garden.s,  Hatfield,  Jiertford- 
shi  re. 

Prices  of  Potitots. 

During  the  summer  nwnths  many  conflicting  reiwrts  were 
publii»hed  concerning  the  Potato  crops.  Some  stated  that 
crops  were  good,  and  not  badly  diseased ;  others  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  painted  a  very  gloomy  picture.  Those  who 
struck  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes  have,  as  usual,  been 
fully  oorrect  in  their  estimate.  In  deep  light  soils  many  heavy 
crops  were  produced ;  on  stiff  land  crops  have  been  much  lighter 
than  usual,  and  in  many  instances  a  large  proportioh  of  the 
tubers  diseased.  Again,  cottagers  who  have  saved  tiheir  seed 
from  the  same  stocks  for  many  years,  generally  had  a  poor  or 
badly  diseased  yield.  Events  have  proved  there  was  a  oon- 
sidemblo  shortage  in  the  British  Potato  crop,  and  £5  per  ton 
has  for  some  weeks  been  realised.  At  this  figure  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  occasion  to  hold  them  longer.— O.  C. 

Apple  Trees  ud  Cuker. 

Throughout  the  interesting  and  instructive  articles  anpear- 
ing  in  the  Journal  on  Apples  and  Apple  tree  planting,  i  nave 
not  noticed  any  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  stations  for  the 
trees.  During  my  long  experience  I  have  frequently  come 
across  the  following  practice  in  preparing  the8e  stations.  A 
hole  is  dug,  say  3ft  in  diameter,  in  all  sorts  and  conditiojis 
of  soil.  The  top  spit  of  this  is  thrown  on  one  .side.  The  second 
spit  if  bad,  is  wheeled  away.  The  whole  is  then  filled  with 
good  soil,  and  the  trees  planted.  The  result  is  fine,  strong 
growth,  but  after  a  few  years  the  trees  fail;  canker  sots  in, 
and  all  appear  to  be  going  to  the  bad.  In  some  good  deep, 
and  dry  garden  soils  this  may  be  good  practice;  but  my  re- 
marks apply  more  particularly  to  shallow  soils.  Instead  of 
excavating  these  holes  for  the  trees  to  be  planted  in,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  procedure:  Dig  no  bole,  but  loosen 
the  top  soil  and  plant  the  trees  on  the  6urf«ce,  working  in 
among  the  roots  plenty  of  good  loam,  and  cover  all  with  about 
6tn.  of  good  soil,  leaving  a  mound  a  foot  high,  with  a  diameter  , 
of  3ft.  or  4ft.  Securely  stake  the  trees,  and  mulch  with  short  ' 
littery  manure;  water  them  in  dry  weather  if  necessary.  The 
growth  at  first  from  such  trees  may  not  be  so  gross,  but  the 
result  in  after  years  is  far  more  satisfactory.  If  planted  on 
grass  land,  the  roots  will  run  freely  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  grass,  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  plant  food,  whereas 
if  planted  in  holes,  as  above  stated,  the  soil  in  them  soon  gets 
exhausted,  and  the  roots  penetrate  unoongenial  soil  in  search 
of  food,  and  the  effort  soon  shows  itself  in  stunted  and  cankered 
growths. 

The  inception  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  I  always  compare  to 
a  man  who  partakes  too  much  of  what  is  not  good  for  him. 
He  soon  shows  it  by  eruptions  and  blemishes  on  the  skin  of 
his  face.  Remove  the  cause,  and  give  him  plain,  healthy  food, 
and  he  will  gradually  obtain  a  clean  and  healthy  appearance. 
The  same  with  fruit  trees:  the  remedy  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  are  two  sorts  of  canker.  I,  and 
others  too,  no  doubt  have  cured  cankered  trees  by  simply 
lifting  them,  or  supplying  prepared  plant  food  to  them.  My 
opinion  is  that  one  sort  of  canker  (if  there  are  two)  is  first 
eaused  by  eruptions  of  the  bark  by  imbibing  improper  food. 
Fungi  attacks  these,  and  the  disease  then  rapidly  spreads.  In 
your  issue  of  December  12  there  i«  a  footnote  at  the  bottnni 
of  the  Apple  selection  showing  sorts  which  are  liable  to  this 
disease  on  clay  ground.  I  say  prevent  the  roots  from  getting 
into  bad  clay  soil,  even  if  it  be  by  the  oId-f««ihioned  way  by 
puttincr  a  two-or-three-foot  square  stone  flag  under  the  roots, 
and  feed  the  surftu^e  roots.  I  think  canker  will  then  soon  dis- 
appear.—J.  Easter,  Nostell  Gardeus,  by  Wakefield,  Yorks. 


iBoyal  Hortiodltaral,  Deo.  Slat. 

This  exhibition  on  the  last  day  <Sf  the  year  was  not  a  great 
^ueoess.  Only  four  long  tables  it>  the  centre  of  the  hall  were 
filled.  The  attendance  was  fairly  satisfactotv,  but  there  was 
no  lecture.  Very  few  certificated  were  awarded ;  indeed,  only 
Ave  altogether,  one  each  from' the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Coan- 
mittee  and  the  Floral  Committee,  the  othens  being  from  the 
Orcihid  Committee.  The  two  most  interesting  subjects  to  our 
mind  were  Sarracenia  purpurea  and  the  new  perpetual-flower- 
ing Musk  Rose  Snowstorm.  Cut  sprays  of  the  latter  wer« 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  They  quite  took 
us  back  to  summer,  their  fragrance  being  delicious,  and  the 
semi-double  white  flowers  are  borne  in  ample  clusters.  The 
Sarracenia  came  from  Sir  Kdmund  I^roder's  garden  at  Horsham, 
per  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  the  gai-dener.  The  i>lant  waa  some  2ift  in 
width  and  was  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  having  a  profusion 
of  purple-green  coloured  i^itohers.  It  had  been  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  th-e  pitchers  were  full 
of  ice.  Yet.  curiously,  Sarraceniaa  are  not  successful  in  manv 
gardens.  This  received  the  award  of  a  bronze  Flora  medal. 
Messrs.  Paul  also  showed  the  new  Montanoa  bipinnatifida. 

Fmil  and  YegetoUe  Committee. 

Presient :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messra. 
Joseph  Cheal,  Edwin  ffookett,  Alexander  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R. 
Allan.  James  Vert,  Joseph  Davis,  G.  Reynolds,  Charles  Foster, 
and  Owen  Thomas. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord 
(gardener,  Mr.  Allan),  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  for  a  dish  of 
Pear  President  Barabe. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London, 
S.W.,  exhibited  a  table-length  display  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
there  being  140  distinct  varieties  ot  Apples  and  thirteen  of 
Pears.  AmoQig  long-keeping  Apples  were  observed  excellent 
examples  of  Brabant  BeUefleur,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Pedc's 
Pleasant,  Oalville  Malingre,  Duke  of  Peaumont,  Gooseberry 
Pippin.  Allan's  Everlasting,  Easter  Pippin,  Newtown  Pippm, 
Stnpea  Beaufin,  Lord  Hmdlip,  Boston  Russet,  and  Norfolk 
Beaufin.  They  also  had  a  basket  of  a  new  varietv  named  Lang- 
ley  Favourite.  This  is  a  medium-sieed,  conical  Apple  of  bright 
appearance,  and  of  the  Cornish  Gilliflower  flavour.  The  latter 
variety  and  Bismarck  are  the  parents.  It  was  intended  to  com- 
bine the  flavour  and  free-cropping  Qualities  of  tlie  Gilliflower 
with  those  of  Bismarck.  The  best  disnes  of  Pears  were  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Marie  Benoist,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines.     (Gold  medal.) 

A  leaser  display  came  from  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart,  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  Ijeonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex.  This 
comprised  twenty-two  varieties  of  Pears  and  as  many  Apples, 
the  oest  being :  Apples,  Traveller,  Mere  de  Manage,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Bismarck,  and  Ribston;  and  of  Pears,  Marie  Benoist, 
Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Ben r re  Alexander  Lucas,  and  Duchefise  de 
Namour.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Ocehld  OemmHtee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  con- 
tributed several  fine  Cypripediuins,  among  them  the  Chardwar 
variety  of  Cyp.  Mre.  W.  Mostyn.  This  is  large  and  handsome, 
the  petals  being  ^eep  chocoFate  brown  mottled  with  bright 
green,  the  lower  halves  mainly  green.  The  keel-shaped  pouch 
is  maroon-purple,  tipped  f^i*eeii.  Tlie  large  dorsal  is  a  rich, 
distinct  magenta  edged  with  white  and  mottled  with  green. 
Tliey  also  had  Cyp.  Adrastus  Marie,  with  white  dorsal,  very 
heavily  spotted  with  purple,  the  greenish  petals  also  spottea. 
and  the  pouch  brown.  Cyp.  Mrs.  Alf.  Fowler  is  very  neat  and 
smart,  having  some  of  the  Charle-sworthi  in  its  composition. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cyphera,  all  the  wav  from  Cheltenham  in  this  cold 
weather,  had  Cypripedium  fascinator  (very  pretty),  Cyp. 
Fairrieanum,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  and  C.  Wm.  Murray,  (Jdonto- 
glossum  crispum  (very  fine  pieces,  grand  flowers).  Laelio- 
oattleya  Clive,  Lselia  aneeps  Chamberlainiana,  Lselia  autumnalis 
alba,  Oncidium  chrysanthum  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  were  cUl 
here.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdou,  I-eeds,  sent  Cypripediums 
— Niobe  and  Boadicea  majesticum  were  the  finest.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Fleral  Gommiktee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Henry  B.  May,  James  Walker,  Jas.  Hudson,  Edwin  Mawley, 
T.  W,  Turner,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Charlee  Blick,  J.  F.  Mcliood, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  W.  Bain,  Charles  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner,  Jas. 
Douglas,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
George  Paul,  R.  C.  Notoutt,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Ik&ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  contributed 
the  brightest  exhibit  in  the  liiall,  composed  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
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t'ects  80  arranged  in  blocks  of  colour.  Bright  blue  was  supplied 
)j  Odeus  thyrsoideus.  Some  well  si'own  plants  of  Jacobinia 
coocin£A  (^nd  itfl  oranee  companion  J.  chryso«iephana  were  in- 
clude ;  while  the  yellow  Calceolaria  fiurbidcei  arrested  atten- 
tion. Some  excellent  plants  of  Leonitis  Jeonunis  were  aleo 
grouped.  Other  plairts  were  Luculia  gratissima,  the  quaint 
Favoinia  intermedia  kermesina,  and  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  w^ich  included  all  the  varieties  they  stage  so  well. 
(SilVer-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

MesBTB.  J.  P^Sd  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  sent  a  large  table 
of  alpine  plants,  also  a  collection  of  Cacti,  and  some  nice  plants 
of  Lachenalias.  The  alpine  plants  consisted  of  Saxifragas, 
Sedums^  and  Semx>erTiTums,  all  of  which  appeared  quite  happy 
in  their  quarters.  There  were  between  seventy  and  eignty 
kinds.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.)     ' 

From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  came  a  nice 
collection  of  flowering  i>lants.  A  group  of  Euphorbia  jacquinisp- 
flora  was  well  flowered  in  6in  pots.  Baskets  of  Cyclamen  I^w's 
Salmon  King,  Victwia,  and  a  few  examples  of  their  Pioneer 
hybrids  were  in  fine  form.  A  group  of  Otaheite  Oranges  wore 
also  included.  The  rest  of  the  exhioit  consisted  of  Carnations, 
the  best  of  tdiem  being  Mauvina,  Winsor,  White  Perfection, 
and  Rose  Enchantress :  also  a  group  of  Dracaena  australis 
Boucetti.         (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons^  Swanley,  honoured  the  passing 
of  the  year  with  a  brigjbt  exhibit  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  monu- 
ments of  good  culture.  The  flowers  were  as  large  as  ever,  and 
the  colours  equally  bright.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  were 
Hibernian,  Kmgpwood,  Caledonia,  Sir  T.  Hanbury.  Cannania, 
Caronia,  Ascot,  and  Princees  of  Wales.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  contributed 
an  effective  group  arranged  on  the  ground  floor.  Bays  of  Carna- 
tions, Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  Asaleas,  and  Dracsena  His 
Majesty,  occupied  the  flanks,  while  a  central  group  of  Poin- 
settias  pulcherrima,  P.  p.  bicolor,  and  P.  p.  alba  was  nicely 
arranged.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  occupied  a  large 
table  with  Pernettyas,  Oranges,  and  Poinsett ias.  A  fine  ex- 
hibit of  Carnations  also  came  from  the  same  firm.  (Silver- gilt 
Banksian  medal.) 

Certifloatei  and  Awards  of  Merii. 
'  Odantioda  Craveniana  (Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford) 
— Parentage:  Cochlioda  Noetzliana  x  Odontoglossnm  oonlatum. 
Another  pretty  member  of  a  new  "  genua."  The  flower  partakes  of 
both  parents,  resembling  the  Odontoglossum  mostly  in  the  lip.  The 
flowers  measure  about  2in  across,  the  petals  and  sepals  brick-red 
crimson,  suffused  with  a  bronzy  tint ;  the  lip  paler,  anM  veined  in 
front  with  buff.    The  raceme  bore  eight  flowers  and  bads.    F.C.C. 

Cypripedium  Moonbeam  (Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.). — 
Parentage:  Thomsoni  x  Ssllieri  Hyeanum.  The  flower  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Cypripedium.  The 
wavy  dorsal  is  3in  broad,  deeply  indented  in  the  middle,  which  is 
purplish.  The  base  is  of  an^  emerald  tint,  the  upper  portions  white. 
The  wavy-edged  and  varnished-looking  petals  are  bronzy-^reen,  and 
so  is  the  pouoh,  the  former  also  being  lined  in  the  centre  with  purple. 
The  flower  is  Sin  wide,  and  as  deep.  From  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
(grower,.  Mr.  H.  Alexander).    A.M. 

Cypripedium  Troilus  Craveniana  (J.H.  Craven,  Esq.,  J. P..  Beeches, 
Eeigbiey). — Parentage:  -Cypripedium  insigne,  Harefield  Hall  x 
Cypripedium  nitens.  May  Balls.  This  appears  washed-out.  Certainly 
it  is  not  so  fine  as  the  Harefield  Hall,  though  in  some  respects 
seemingly  larger.  The  petals  and  pouoh,  however,  are  paler. 
(Gardener,  Mr.  F.  Carney.)    A.M. 

Primula  ohconica  grandiflora  (£.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes  Place, 

Kent). — This  received  a  unanimous  vote.     The  variety  certificated 

,  was  "  Hayes  Place  Double,"  which  has  double  r.>sy- mauve  flowers, 

varying  in  their  depth  of  colour.     Some  of  the  petals  were  more 

fringed  than  others.    A.M. 

Potato,  Faifourite  (Debbie  and  Co.,  Bothesay). — A  medium-sized 
white  kidney,  smooth  and  even.  It  had  been  on  trial  at  Wisley,  and 
now  received  a  F.C.C. 

Southampton  Soyal  Horticuitiiral. 

46th  Annual  Msetino. 
The  forty-sixtb  annual  meeting  was  heJd  in  the  Mayor's 
Parlour  at  the  Audit  House.  His  Worship  (Alderman  C.  J . 
Sharp)  presided.  The  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Blakeway.  It  had  been  his  bad  fortune, 
he  said,  on  several  previous  occasions  to  record  an  adverse 
balance  on  the  working  of  the  society,  but  this  year,  in  spite 
of  all  their  difficulties,  they  had  a  surplus  of  £1  7s.  6d.  as  a 
difference  between  receipts  and- expenditure.  Their  subscrip- 
ti<His  this  year^  he  observed,  were  six  shillings  better  than  the 
highest  subscription  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  hoped  the 
townspeople  would  support  their  society  a  little  more.  Mr. 
Tooj:ood  secondod,  and  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Eighty-seven  new  subscribers  were  added  during  the  year,  but 


unfortunately  the  names  of  an  unusually  large  number  (seventy- 
six)  of  former  members  had  to  be  removed  during  the  same 
period,  the  net  gain  in  subscriptions  being  £2.  The  receipifr, 
including  £472  Ss.  Od.  brought  forward,  amounted  to 
£715  88.  lOd.,  and  the  expenditure  was  £700  17s.  3d.,  leaving 
£14  lis.  7d.  cash  in  hand.  There  was  a  credit  balan<)e  standing 
to  the  society  of  £49  4s.  Id.,  as  against  £26  lOs.  lid.  last  year. 
After  some  discussion  with  inference  to  the  schedule  for  1906, 
during;  which  various  recommendations  were  made  to  tlie 
Council,  and  Mr.  A.  Munt  kindly  oflPered  a  cup  for  competi- 
tion, the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with.  Lord  Sway- 
thling  was  unaninidusly  re-elected  president. 

BpiBtol  Gardenera'. 

QUXSTIONS. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  festive  season,  meetings  were 
held  in  two  consecutive  weeks.  The  meeting  held  on  Thursday^ 
December  19,  was  of  special  interest,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  House.  This  night  had  been  set  aside  for  que6tiol\^. 
Papers  were  prepared,  numberecl,  and  hamled  round  to  each 
member,  who  wrote  down  a  auestion  and  returned  the  paper,  all 
of  which  were  mixed  up  ana  again  handed  round.  The  chair- 
man called  out  the  numbers  in  rotation,  the  members  possess- 
iug  the  corixT^ ponding  numbere  fi):st  read  out  the  question  and 
then  answered  it.  Among  numerous  questions  were  the  follow- 
ing ;— 

Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  l>ook  travellers  pestering 
3'oung  men*  for  orders  Y 

Give  remedy  for  Peach  blister? 

Information  required  on  the  new  Twentieth  Century  Musli- 
room  spawn  P 

Why  is  gardening  spoken  of  so  liglitly  ? 

Remedy  for  Celery  flvr* 

Most  economical  fuel? 

How  to  eradicate  the  wild  Convolvulus  y 

What  to  prow  in  town  eardens?' 

Any  member  wa.s  invited  to  add  information  upon  all  ques- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  remedies  were  given.  For  two  winter- 
flowering  Begonia.s  Messrs.  Shelton,  B infield,  and  Grieve  were 
placed  in  the  order  given.  -  H.  W. 

Hanohestep  Hoptioultural. 

Roses. 

The  last  meeting  was  a  strikingly  goo<l  one.  Mr.  Holt,  the 
lecturer,  handled  his  subject,  "Don'ts,  re  Roses,''  in  an  un- 
commonly humorous  manner,  and  highly  successful  too.  '  De- 
votedly fond  of  his  subject,  and  aej  a  result  more  than  ordinarily* 
enthusiastic,  lucid  in  his  language  and  fiiin  in  his  delivery,  his 
lecture  is  classed  amongst  the  society's  best.  It  was  a  lecture 
at  once  "witty  and  wise,"  as  said  our  genial  secretary.  Briefly, 
some  of  his  **  Don'ts"  were :— Don't  \ye  downhearted  at  failure 
at  a  first  attempl  in  growing  Roses.  Don't  forget  to  place  your 
order  early.-  Don't  omit,  on  any  account,  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare the  ground  before  {^anting ;  nor  plant  when  the  sou  is  in 
a  sodden  condition.  Do  not  overlook  the  value  of  root  pruning 
at  planting  time,  and  never  bundle  the  roots  together  when 
planting,  and  plant  firmly.  Don't  allow  the  roots  of  newly- 
planted  Roses  to  be  too  much  disturbe<l  by  strong  winds.  Never 
omit  to  ai^lv  the  winter  clothing  quite  early.  Don't  "spare 
the  knife  ano  .spoil  the  tree"  at  pruning  time.  Severe  pruning 
should  be  done  to  all  newly-planted  Roses.  Don't  forget  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  the  May  maggot.  Don't  let  Rose  trees 
oarrj'  too  many  shoots,  nor  fail  to  ai«bud  even  if  growing  solely 
for  garden  Viecoration.  Don't  despise  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  if  yo»i  d<%sire  superior  blooms,  but  avoid  pouring 
li<^uid  manure  into  dry  soil.  Don't  ascribe  to  tea  Roses  the 
failing  of  l>eing  too  tender  for  outdoor  work.  Don't  be  misled 
by  the  miisnomer  "perpetual"  as  applied  to  the  hybrid  per- 
petuals;  and  don't  fail  to  plant  a  large  proportion  of  hybrid 
teas. 

Around  his  Rose^  he  wove  much  practical  matter  which  per- 
haps we  may  return  to  at  some  time  in  the  near  future.  The 
lifting  and  heeling  in  of  Roses  during  the  winter  were  referred 
to.  Mr.  W.  P.  Robinson  said  that  in  certain  Lancashire  dis- 
tricts Roses  could  not  be  grown  until  this  plan  had  been 
adopted.  The  success  which  followed  this  treatment  in  those 
particular  districts  had,  singular  to  say,  been  noted  by  Mr. 
Paul.  Mr.  Burgess  pointed  out  that  while  this  would  do  for 
growing  Roses  S>r  garden  decoration,  he  did  not  consider  it 
would  be  found  advantageous  for  Roses  growing  for  exhibition. 
He  remarked  that  a  plan  very  similar  was  used  in  the  vicmity 
of  Hamburg  (that  most  delightful  of  cities  in  North  Gerniany). 
The  soil  was  loosened  and  the  plants  drawn  to  the  ground.  He 
(Mr.  Burgess)  advocated  the  use  of  good  red  marl,  and  his  is  an 
opinion  to  be  valued,  for  his  success  so  f«r  as  grouiid  prepara- 
tion is  concerned  has  come  as  a  result  of  his  use  of  marl.  He 
was  a  very  welcome  visitor,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  already 
excellent  evening.  The  president,  Mr.  Brown,  was  unfor- 
tuiratelv  cfllle<l  away  from  home,  a  fact  much  regretted  by  all. 
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for  if  tVere  is  one  branch  of  horticulture  to  which  he  devotes 
more  attention  than  another,  that  branch  must  be  Roaes.  His 
di^Iays  at  our  botanical  gardens  from  time  to  time  are  not  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  In  Mr.  Brown's  ebeenoe,  Mr.  Robinson 
occupied  the  chair,  and  with  Messrs.  Elkin,  WiJsher,  Edwards, 
CWley,  and  others  very  pleasantly  discoursed  on  the  ttose.  The 
eyenin^  of  the  19tli  inst.  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Boyd  with 
the  subject  "Vine  Culture."- W.  H.  W. 

P&ngbonrne  (BerkBhire)  Gardeners*. 

Thb  Sock  Gabdsn. 

"On  Wednesday  eyening,  December  18.  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lanterrn  lecture  was  given  before  the  members  of  the 
Pangboume  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  the  speaker  being  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  (author  of 
"Bock  and  Alpine  Gardening"),  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Gnawley.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  '^Rock  and  Alpine 
Plants  at  Home  and  in  Switzerland:  the  Formation  of 
Rockeries,"  illustrated  by  100  photographic  views.  Some  forty 
or  fifty  views  of  Swiss  scenery  were  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
which  the  lecturer  at  the  same  time  very  simply  and  fully  ex- 
plained, so  that  his  audience  were  able  to  form  very  good  ideas 
as  to  wnat  climatic  conditions  alpines  were  subjected  to  in  their 
native  habitats.  Anyone  visiting  the  Alps  would  at  once  notice 
that  the  plants  found  there  were  fully  exposed.  Nature  akme 
clothes  each  individual  plant  with  an  outfit  all  of  her  own  to 
enable  it  to  withstand  the  many  fierce  storms,  and  one  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  most  of  them  were  completely  froaen 
nearly  every  night,  ,all  the  year  through.  This  fact  accounted 
for  their  being  of  such  peculiar  shapes  and  small  in  structure. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  situation  or  aspect 
wb«re  they  are  found  growing  is  fully  open,  so  thiit  the  plants 
receive  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible  during  the  short  time 
they  are  uncovered  from  their  snowy  mantles.  Again,  we 
would  notice  that  a  great  number  of  tnem  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing out  of  the  solid  rock:  but  as  the  speaker  explained,  on 
examining  same  we  would  find  invariably  that  their  roots  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  2ft  or  3ft  into  the  crevices  between  the 
rocks,  and  were  nrmly  wedged,  and  growing  in  small  particles  of 
rock^  stone,  soil,  or  vegetable  matter.  This  being  the  case 
thoy  are  out  of  all  harm's  way ;  hence  we  should  copy  Nature 
as  far  as  possible  when  making  rock  structures,  whether  on  a 
large  or  small  scale,  then  success  would  follow  our  endeavours, 
and  we  would  have  something  which  would  soon  repay  us. 

Mr.  Hemsley  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  very  comprehensive 
manner,  taking  in  the  choosing  of  site,  drainage,  stone,  and 
materiai  for  constructing  artificial  rockeries.  He  said  that  the 
stones  or  rocks  should  be  laid  so  that  the  water  wouM  run  into 
the  main  structure,  and  so  be  able  to  convey  moisture  to  the 
plants,  which  would  h^p  to  keep  them  cool  during  very  hot 
weather.  For  the  best  effect,  three  to  six  plants  <rf  a  kind 
i^oold  be  grouped  together.  This  would  give  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Oare  should  be  taken  to  interweave  those  which  bloom  early  in 
'  the  season  with  the  later  ones ;  also  to  distribute  plants  with 
"evergreen'*  foliage  well  over  and  about  the  whole  structure, 
so  as  to  make  it  look  furnished  during  winter.  Then  the  blend- 
ing of  colours  so  as  not  to  clash  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
si^ation.  for  if  wrongly  placed  they  often  spoil  the  wh<Je 
effect.  Tho  lecturer  ooiisidered  that  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing Tock  plants  is  without  doubt  from  September  to  November. 
By  so  doing  the  plants  would  be  found  to  establish  themselves 
ere  winter  arrived ;  besides,  they  would  bk)om  much  better 
than  those  pJantedf  in  the  spring.  Of  course,  providing  that 
the  weather  is  permittable,  and  we  procure  plants  in  pots,  then 
we  may  plant  practically  all  the  year  round,  applying  abundant 
water  to  them  during  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Hemsley  ridiculed  the  making  of  rockeries  as  sometimes 
seen,  namely,  the  placing  of  stones  on  tjie  top  of  the  ground  so 
as  to  resemble  a  batch  of  tombstones  or  some  other  nondescript, 
not  easy  to  describe,  but  once  seen  ever  to  be  remembered.  It 
is  owing  to  t3iis  method  of  rock  construction  that  a  great  number 
of  peoiue  have  become  prejudiced  against  rock  gardens,  and  the 
little  plants  which  delight  tHbreon.  No  wonder  that  they  say 
that  they  have  met  wi^  utter  failure.  They  deserve  to  do  so, 
as  any  child— providing  he  was  strong  enough— could  throw  up 
a  heap  of  soil  and  put  some  stones  on  and  about  it,  completing 
same  Dy  planting  it,  and  meet  with  the  same  results. 

These  methods  will  not  do.  Perfect  drainage  must  be 
aimed  at  by  mixing  plenty  of  stone  chippings  and  mortar 
rubble  with  the  soil,  not  forgetting  to  make  all  crevices,  pockets, 
and  fissures  as  deep  as  possible ;  and  above  all,  .when  planting, 
to  plant  firmly.     Sucoesg  will  then  be  the  result.— H.  C. 

Reading  (Berks)  Gardeners'. 

Prizes   fob    Buttonholis. 

On  November  18  Mr.  W.  J.  Townsend,  of  Sandhurst  Lodge 
Gardens,  read  a  mcst  interesting  paper  before  the  members  of 
the  above  association  on  Roses.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in 
a  mcst  practical  manner,  commencing  with  the  preparation  of 


the  soil,  manner  of  planting,  varieties  to  plant,  especially  the 
Wiohuraiana  and  Penzance  ^riar  classes.  Particular  attention 
was,  directed  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  6f  climbing  Roses 
on  walls,  arches,  pillars,  fences^  Ac.  The  subject  was  made 
exceedingly  interesting  by  a  senes  of  lantern  slides  repxxKiuoed 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  Sandhurst  Lod^e 
Gardens,  portraying  masses  of  Roses  on  walls,  covering  old 
fruit  trees,  arches,  fences,  &c.  A  good  discussion  followed. 
Mr.  H.  Goodger,  of  Stoneham  House  Gardens,  was  awarded  the 
association *8  certificate  of  cultural  merit  for  an  exhibit  of 
Grapes,  oomprising  good  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's.  Black 
Alicante,  ana  Gros  Cmman. 

On  December  2  Mr.  W.  Tribbick,  of  the  Gardens,  Brooke 
House,  Lsle  of  Wight,  was  the  lecturer,  and  his  subject  was 
"Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,"  who  not  only  recorded  his 
successes  but  his  failures  with  the  plants  touched  upon,  draw- 
ing lessons  from  both  for  the  information  of  his  audience.  The 
bulbs  touched  upon  were  numerous,  but  special  attention  was 
directed  to  Eucharis.  Pancratiums,  Tuberoses.  Lachenalias, 
Nerines.  Callas,  Amaryllis,  LiUutas,  Freesiaa,  ana  Vallotas.  A 
splendid  discussion  followed.  During  the  evening  the  president 
distributed  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  competition  held  on 
November  4.     Tne  successful  competitors  were: — 

For  a  spray  and  buttonh<de,  ^>en  to  head  gardeners  and 
foremen  only:  1,  Mr.  F.  Stoton,  Bear  Wood  Gardens >  2,  Mr. 
W.  Weston,  Purley  Park  Gardens;  3,  Mr.  J.  Wynn,  East 
Thorpe  Garaens;  4,  Mr.  H.  Goodger,  Stoneham  House  Gardens; 
5;  Mr.  J.  Botley,  The  Scarletts  Gardens,  Twyford ;  eleven  com- 
peted. 

For  bowl  of  flowers,  open  to  all  excepting  head  gardeners 
and  foremen:— 1,  Mr.  J.  Carter.  East  Thorpe  Gardens;  2,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Smith,  Reading;  3,  Mr.  A.  English,  Culham  Court  Gar- 
dens: 4,  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  University  College  Gardens;  5,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Fuller,  Park  Wood  Gardens ;  6,  Mr.  G.  Ackerman,  Cul- 
ham Court  Gardens. 

At  a  recent  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association 
hekl  in  the  Abbev  Hall,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  the  well-known  trade 
grower  and  exhibitor  of  Lewisham,  delivered  a  most  practical 
and  exhaustive  lecture  on  Chrysanthemums.  For  ninety 
minutes  the  lecturer  kept  his  audience  fully  interested.  He 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  listeners  that  attention  to  the 
very  smallest  details  verjr  often  decided  whether  the  first  or 
some  other  prize  was  obtained.  There  was  very  little  time  left 
for  discussion,  but  a  good  deal  of  information  was  gained  by 
the  questions  asked  by  Messrs.  Hinton,  Durward.  Juod,  Exler, 
Wilson,  and  Ooodyer.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  chairman,  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his 
very  instructive  paper.  Mr.  G.  Hatdh,  of  Cavenham  Park 
Garaens,  Mildenhall.  Suffolk,  sent  twelve  splendid  bulbs  of 
Sutton's  Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  which  had  recently  been 
awarded  first  prise  at  Bury  St.  Edmundi  Show,  and  also  first 

Srise  at  the  Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show;  and  Mr.   A.  F. 
ailey^  of  .Leopold    House    Gardens.   Reading,  exhibited  two 
seedling  plants  of  Cryptomeria  gracilis. 

Royal  MBteproIogioal. 

TOPOORAPHT     OT     THS     AlB. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  18,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  H.  R.  MilL  president,  in  the 
chair.  Capt.  C.  H.  Ley  read  a  paper  on  "  The  possibility  of  a 
Topography  of  the  Air,  based  on  Balloon  observations  with 
special  Theodolites.**  The  author  gave  the  results  of  his  own 
observations  in  Herefordshire  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national balloon  ascents  which  were  carried  out  during  the 
summer.  His  method  of  observing  is  based  on  the  direct  esti- 
mation of  the  range  of  the  balloon  from  its  apparent  diameter 
as  measured  by  cross  threads  in  a  telesoojpe;  the  range  being 
thus  determined,  an  altitude  and  asimutn  are  read,  and  the 
position  of  the  balloon  fixed  and  plotted  on  a  map.  As  a  rule, 
over  a  hill  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  velocity  increase,  but 
the  vertical  velocity  in  greater  proportion  than  the  horizontal. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  the  lower  ground  before  and  after 
a  hill  it  appears  that  a  horizontal  velocity  usually  increases 
faster,  or  shows  a  less  decrease  than  the  vertical  velocity,  especi- 
ally at  the  greater  heights.  The  horizontal  deflection  of  the 
wind  due  to  the  ground  is  much  more  marked  when  there  is 
less  wind,  as  in  anticyclonic  conditions,  in  cyclonic  calms,  and 
at  low  altitudes.  In  such  conditions  the  genenal  tendency 
seems  to  be  for  the  breezes  to  blow  as  far  as  i)ossible  along 
the  contours  of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  a  valley,  the  line 
of  least  resistance  is  found  alone:  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  ridge  this  line  is  along  the  contours;  and 
there  sometimes  appears  a  breeze  along  and  below  the  farther 
edge  of  the  ridge,  in  a  direction  indicative  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  superimposed  current.  Horizontal  deflection 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  collapse  of  vertical  velocity.  The 
aulJior  in  conclusion  says  that  the  varyinpr  topography  of  the 
earth's  surface  produces  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  with 
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effects  which  are  ti'an^mittcd  throughout  the  lower  and  middle 
strata;  and  that  the  general  effect  on  a  current  is  to  increaae 
its  Telocity  over  a  hill  and  decrease  it  over  a  valley,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  vertical  velocity.  The  origin  of 
the  phenomena  is  to  he  sought  in  the  mechanical  effect  of 
obstruction  of  the  lowest  stratum,  but  there  are  probably 
various  ensuing  complications  which  may  accentuate  the  result. 
The  measurement  of  these  effects  pan  be  carried  out  by  a  topo- 
granhy  of  the  air  made  in  any  locality.  Mr.  R.  Stracban  also 
reon  a  paper  on  ' 

^'iNDioATioNg  o*  Approaching  Fbost," 
in  which  he  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  forecasts  the 
dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  should  be  noted  at  or  after 
sunset,  or  at  9  p.m.,  and  the  amount  of  cloud  at  the  time«  and 
durincc  the  forepart  of  the  night  if  convenient.  The  dew  point 
can  be  found  by  reference  to  hygrometrioal  tables.  When  the 
dew  point  is  at  or  below  d2deg  frost  is  in  evidence,  but  may 
be  evanescent,  due  to  a  rise  of  temoerature,  with  change  of 
wind,  rain,  or  overcast  sky.  Even  when  it  is  above  32deg,  if 
the  sky  is  clear  it  is  possible  that  the  temperature  on  the 
ground  will  go  low  enough  for  frost  to  form.  Thus  the  evening 
observations  should  lead  to  a  .good  idea  of  what  may  happen- 
during  the  night. 

Egham  (Surrey)  Gardeners*. 

''Ths  Ikpbovxxbnt  or  Plants  bt  Sblbction  and  Htbbidisaiion.*' 
A  lecture  on  the  above  object  was  eiven  on  December  4th 
by  Mr.  8.  T.  Parkinson,  from  the  Soutn-Eastern  Agricultural 
CiMlese,  Wye.  Mr.  J.  Record  presided,  and  there  waa  a  good 
attendance.  The  lecture  provea  most  interesting.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  highly  magnified  lantern  slides, , 
showed  the  structure  of  many  different  flowers,  and  how  fer- 
tilisation took  place,  advising  his  hearers  to  take  some  particular 
plant  in  hand  and  try  and  improve  it  by  his  methods.  Several 
questions  were  put  to  the  lecturer  and  answered  by  him,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  aooorded.  The  exhibits  were  two  dosen 
bottles  of  sterilised  fruit  beautifully  done  and  looking  very 
tempting,  also  cut  decorative  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  Sturt, 
garaener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.  Cub  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum 
VioJet  Carpenter  from  Mr.  Lingwood,  eardener  to  W.  O. 
llifixlen,  Esq.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded.  In  the  amateurs' 
androottagers'  competition  for  a  dish  of  Brussels  Sprouts  there 
were  eight  exhibits,  Mr.  White  being  placed  first,  and  Mr. 
Joyce  second.— H.  P.     • 

Metropolitan  Publio  Oardene'  Assooiatlon, 

Opvn  Spaces. —At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  GU^rdens'  Association,  held  at  ^,  Lancaster  Gate.  W^., 
Sir  WiUiam  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  a  fetter 
was  read  froim  the  Islington  Borough  Council  agreeing  to  the 
proposal  made  by  the  association  over  two  years  ago  that  the 
Council  should  take  •  over  -oertain  enclosures  offered  by  the 
Water  Board  in  Duncan  Terrace  for  maintenance  as  public 
gardens,  which  the  association  was  prepared  to  lay  out  at  its 
own  expense.  It  was  decided  to  commence  the  work  as  soon 
as  the  Council  was  in  pqsseflsion  of  the  sites.  Letters  were 
read  from  the  Woolwich  Bofoueh  Council  respecting  efforts 
made  in  the  past  to  secure  the  nighest  portions  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  and  a  hill  top  adjoining  Maryon  Park,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  renew  negotiations.  It  was  stated  that  the  Hammensmith 
Borough  CoQQcil  was  indisposed  to  acquire  St.  Peter's  Square 
at  the  price  named  to  the  association,  and  that  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  -West  Square r  l^uthwark,  were  still  in 
progress.  Elstimates  were  considered  for  the  supply  of  some 
1,500  trees  granted  for  thoroughfares  in  East  Ham,  and  an 
application  was  received  from  the  Walthamstow  District  Coun- 
cil for  similar  tree  planting  assistance,  upon  '  which  the 
]and8oax>e  gardener  was  asked  t>o  report. 

Progress  was  reported  respecting  schemes  in  hand  for  the 
acquisition  of  areas  in  Barking  Road,  East  Hiam;  Fairfield 
Rood,  Bow,  and  Ginsy  Road,  Norwood,  and  it  was  stated  that 
£1,800,  £1,600,  ana  £2,800  were  required  to  complete  the 
respective  purchase  funds.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Ken- 
sington Borough  Council  caking  the  assodation  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  work  of  pruning  trees  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
borough  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  it  was  decided  to  do 
as  requested.  It  was  announced'  that  the  woodland  area  known 
as  Purley  Beeches,  Sanderstead,  in  the  preservation  of  which 
the  association  had  taken  part,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Saturdav,  the  dOth  ult.,  and  that  an  intimation  had  been  re> 
oeived  that  building  operations  on  a  "portion  of  Hampstead 
Heath  b;^  a  local  scientific  society  liad  been  abandoneo.  A 
communication  W9is  received  from  the  Finchley  District  Coup- 
cil  in  reference  to  efforts  made  to  secure  a  portion  of  CoJdfall 
Woods.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  durine  the  next  summer 
season  to  encourage  the  formation  of  outside  window  gardens 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Metropolis  by  means  of  prize  com- 
petitions, and  to  communicate  with  the  Metropolitan  clergy  and 
others  on  the  subject. 


Market  GardeDiDg  Notes. 

Wholssals  Arrival  of  Pinbs. 
These,  sold  in  the  Floral  Hall  by  auction,  realii»ed  from 
Is.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  each  on  the  27th  ult*  A  largo  number  of  lots 
were  passed  over  unsold.  Again,  a  quantity  of  unsound  fruit 
went  from  8d,  each.  No  doubt  there  was  a  reason  for  the  faulty 
delivery,  possibly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  refrigerator. 

Mushroom  Bbds  in  Eablt  Yinsbies. 
On  the  paths  these  can  he  well  done,  and  the  manure  used 
in  a  warm  state  will  assist  the  swelling  and  brealcing  Vines.  I 
know  the  convenience  of  the  Vine  grower  has  to  be  thought 
of,  but  a  few  sovereigns  coming  in  for  Musli rooms  is  a  welcome 
side  line.  Just  now  I  know  of  one  who  is  pulling  at  Is.  3d. 
per  lb,  and  started' the  bed  very  early  in  November.  After  the 
.spawn  is  spent  the  ittanure  is  good  foV  the  vegetable  crops. 

Erica  Caffba. 
This  old  (1802)  Caffrarian  white  Heath  came  into  the  market 
recently.  Mr.  James  Sweet  took  the  lead  with  32'8  at  12b.  to  18s. 
per  dozen.  Messrs.  Hugh  Liow  and  Co.  had  very  neat  stuff  in 
48\s.  I  was  informed  by  both  (ipx)wers  that  the  season  has  not 
l>een  favourable  for  the  wood  ripening,  and  certainly  the  first 
batch  is  not  up  to  the  usual  high  standard.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  that  no  market  in  England  can  come  up  to 
Coven t  Garden  for  quality. 

Hardt  Pinks  for  Gut  Flowers. 
This  is  a  favourable  time  for  the  due  manuring  and  careful 
forking  of  the  beds  and  bordere.  Very  comfortable  do  the  rows 
look  when  well  done.  See,  liowever,  that  no  weeds  are  left  in 
the  ground.  Avoid  nlastering  manure  roujid  the  neck  of  the 
plants.  Early  grouna  work  meets  its  reward  in  the  free  growth 
of  plant  and  g<wd  strong  blooms.  In  digging  in  the  manure  be 
rational,  and  success  wul  follow. 

Ths  Market  Qrowirs'  System  of  Pot  Washing. 
The  system  is  a  good  one,  only  requiring  standing  room.  In 
the  Hampton  district  (a  district  which  Ls  now  alive  in  the  matter 
of  the  supplies  for  Covent  Garden)  tlie  system  i^  simply  to  place 
the  empty  pots  on  the  ash  beds,  ^c,  and  leave  the  cleaning  to 
the  ram,*^  wind,  and  atmosphere,  and  it  is  being  well  done! 
Liliums,  Roses,  Chrvsanthemums  are  the  **turn  outs"  in  that 
district.  The  same  style  is  observed  in  the  Enfield  Highway 
locality.  -Stephen  Castlk. 


Stove  and  Greenbonse  Plants. 


Plamlepla  bieolor. 

To  lovers  of  sweet  scented  flowers  Plumierias  will  be  appre- 
ciated, as  the  perfume  is  delicious.  I  have  found  that  a  stove 
temperature  is  necessary  to  grow  and  flower  them  satisfactorily  ; 
then,  if  proper  attention  is  afforded  as  regards  watering  and 
compost,  not  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  their  manage- 
ment. Good  turfy  loam  three  parts,  with  one  of  well  decom- 
posed manure,  a  dash  of  silver  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
suits  them  admirably.  After  the  flowering  season,  which 
generally  occurs  during  August  and  September,  and  when  the 
foliage  commences  to  turn  yellow,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held, and  when  the  whole  of  the  leaves  have  left  the  plants  may  be 
withheld  altogether  for  some  weeks,  care  being  taken  that  they 
are  out  of  the  ^"ay  of  drip,  as  during  the  cold  season,  if  kept  too 
moist,  tlie  stems  are  almost  certain  to  decay  at  the  soil  level. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  plants,  P.  bieolor,  is  depicted. 
In  early  spring,  or  when  signs  of  growth  appear,  the  plants 
should  be  shaken  out,  removing  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  after 
the  manlier  of  shaking  out  Fuchsias,  and  indeed  a  compost  that 
will  grow  these  will  suit  Plumierias.  Water  should  be  applied 
with  much  caution  for  some  weeks  until  the  roots  have  taken 
well  to  the  new  soil;  the  supplv  may  then  be  increased,  and 
when  in  full  and  vigorous  growth  occasional  applications  of  soot 
water  will  be  of  much  benefit.  The  plants  should  be  shaded 
from  bright  sun,  and  it  is  essential  to  use  the  syringe  very 
freely,  as  aphis,  thrips,  scale,  and  mealy  bug  all  seem  to  be  much 
enamoured  of  the  succulent  nature  of  these  plants,  and  must  be 
guarded  against  accordingly,  or  the  handsome  green  leaves  will 
Mx>n  be  bereft  of  their  beauty,  and  the  chances  of  the  plants 
flowering  freelv  be  very  remote.  To  propagate,  I  have  found 
it  best  to  stand  the  stems  erect  by  the  aid  of  a  small  stick  on 
the  surface  of  sandy  soil  or  cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  and  not  insert 
the  cuttings,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  damp  if  the  latter  method 
is  adopted.     The  compost  should  be  moderately  dry.— Grower. 
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An  Apocynaceous  Plant  (Plumieria  bicolor).       Flowers  white  and  yellow. 
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Jannarr  2.  IMS. 


Toing  GtrdeDen'  Domain. 

v^e  wi$l)  all  oir  Reader$.  especially  tbe  pokha, 
n  Bappp  new  9ear. 


%*  The  pHse  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Ernest  Qrey  for  his  notes 
hereisider : — 

Aonaali  for  latamn  and  BpvUi^  Flowering  in  Poti . 

There  are  several  varieties  of  annuals  whicli  easily  adapt 
tbemselTes  to  any  seaaon  of  the  year  when  sown  at  periods  to 
oomspbnd  with  the  required  time  of  flowering.  One  of  the 
showiest  is  Schiaanthuses.  Seeds  of  this  sown  early  in  June 
wiU  make  a  gay  show  early  in  October,  and  last  a  long  time. 
Anotlier  sowing  at  the  end  of  July  will  begin  to  flower  in  the 
early  apring  months.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  and  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg, 
where  they  will  quickly  germinate.  Wben  they  have  quite  done 
so  they  should  be  moved  to  a  light  cool  place  to  prevent  them 
drawing.  As  soon  as  they  show  the  proper  leaves,  pot  singly 
into  2^m  pots  in  ordinary  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  and  shift 
on  into  flowering  pots  as  soon  as  the  roots  penetrate  the  soil  in 
the  small  pots.  Always  keep  them  in  a  light,  cool  place.  In 
good  loam  they  will  not  require  much  feeding. 

Stocks  are  other  showy  pot  annuals,  and  can  be  treated  verv 
similar  to  Seihiz&nthuses  as  regards  times  of  sowing  and  soil. 
The  best  varieties  of  the  former  are  S.  wisetonensis,  undoubt- 
edljr  the  best  of  them  all,  in  all  colours,  with  a  sturdy  dwarf 
habit;  S.  pinnatus  and  S.  p.  albus.  The  former  is  mostly  in 
dark  colours,  the  latter  white.  8.  Gjnahami  is  a  dwarfish  variety 
with  extra  large  chocolate  and  orange  coloured  flowers,  suitable 
for  table  decorating.  The  best  variety  of  Stocks  for  pot  work  is 
Beauty  of  Nice.  It  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  soft  pink,  and 
carries  itself  erect.  It  is  extremely  useful  for  cutting  for  vases. 
The  fiast  Lothians  in  several  shades  are  eood  to  grow  for  early 
spring  work,  for  the  staging  in  the  greemiouse,  or  for  cutting; 
also  Sutton's  All  the  Year  Round,  pure'  white. 

Wallflowers  are  capital  for  winter  flowering.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  border  outside  end  of  March.  About  August  prick 
off  into  a  border,  end  of  September  pot  up  into  6in  pots  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  Mushroom-manure,  and  lime  rubble.  Place 
outside  untilliard  weather  comes,  then  give  the  protection  of  a 
c(^d  frame.  Bv  Januarv  they  will  begin  to  flower  if  taken  into 
a  newly-started  vinery  by  the  middle  of  December.  Their  fine 
stixmg  perfume  is  very  much  appreciated  at  this  dull  season. 

Mignonette  can  also  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas  by  sow- 
ing in  June,  in  S^in  pots.  When  sowing  place  a  little  dried  cow 
nmnure  in  the  bottom  over  the  drainage,  and  use  plenty  of 
lime  rubble  in  a  strong  loamy  soil.  Sow  tiiinly,  and  when  well 
established  thin  out  gradually  to  three  plants.  Put  them  out- 
side at  this  stage,  keeping  tnem  there  until  the  frosts  set  in, 
giving  them  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  or  cool  vinery.  Several 
other  varieties  of  annuals  may  be  had  in  flower  in  spring. 
Soabioaaa,  sown  in  August  and  grown-on  in  cool  frames,  will 
flower  in  early  spring. 

Where  a  large  anoount  of  cut  flowers  are  required  for 
decorating,  and  houses  are  to  be  furnished  with  bloom,  such  eaaily- 
grown  subjects  are  most  useful.  Their  flowering  period  may  be 
lengthened  by  growing  batches,  and  when  established  keep  naif 
of  tnem  quite  cool,  with  full  amount  of  air  on,  and  the  others  in 
a  cool  frame,  but  not  airing  quite  so  freely. — Ernest  Grbt, 
Aske  Hall  Gardens,  Richmond,   Yorkshire. 

The  Boil  8oioiioo« 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  science  is  very  desirable  for 
young  gardeners  in  the  present  day,  and  those  who  make  it  a 
special  study  will  probablv  find  it  assist  them  in  their  garden- 
ing career.  I  have  heard  it  said  there  is  science  in  all  things, 
and  this  is  certainly  true  in  all  bnanohes  of  gardening.  It  is 
especially  on  the  properties  of  the  soil,  however,  that  I  wish  to 
write  these  few  notes.  There  are  two  classes  of  constituents  in 
plant  life:  the  inorganic,  which  may  be  called  the  foundation, 
and  the  organic,  the  superstructure  (or  that  portion  above  the 
ground) ;  but  it  is  the  former  that  we  are  principally  concerned 
with  here.  A  plant  must  derive  from  the  soil  certain  propor- 
tions of  alkalies,  silica,  lime,  phosphates,  and  sulphur,  or  it 
cannot  exist  at  all.  Given  these^  its  development  depends  upon 
light,  air,  heat,  and  moisture. 

A  clay  soil  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  lime  is  very  fertile 
for  most  purposes ;  but  clays  of  a  retentive  nature,  which  need 
much  cultivation  and  the  addition  of  various  constituents,  are 
not  so  productive  in  themselves;  but  given  the  necessary 
adjuncts  they  are  more  sustaining  than  soils  of  a  very  porous 
character.  Sandy  soils  usually  contain  an  excess  of  silica,  but 
are  deficient  in  alumina,  potash,  and  phosphates.  Given  these 
constituents,  however,  they  are  capable  of  producing  most  kinds 


of  crops.  A  ^ood  mellow  loam  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and 
usually  containa  a  little  of  all  the  more  valuaUe  in^predients. 

Shallow  soils  are  deepened  by  means  of  trenching.  It  is 
better  to  leave  the  subsoil  at  the  bottom,  but  it  must  be  well 
broken  up,  and  by  annually  incorporating  manure  and  other 
suitable  materials  there  will  soon  be  a  considerable  depth  of 
loamy  soil.  It  will  then  be  beneficial  to  trench  the  ground  3ft 
deep,  bringing  the  second  spit  to  the  surface^  but  merely  fork- 
ing over  the  bottom.  This  method  of  cultivation  not  only 
encourages  crops  to  root  deeply,  but  assists  in  retaining 
moisture  at  the  rooits  during  a  prolonged  period  of  drought. 

Farmyard  manure  is  valuable  on  any  land.  Besides  supply- 
ing ingredients  necessary  to  all  crops,  it  helps  to  liehten  clays, 
and  adds  staple  and  substance  to  sandy  soils.  liie  aj^lica- 
tion  of  kainite  and  superphosphate  of  lime  will  counteract  the 
deficiencies  of  sandy  soil  in  alkalies  and  phosphates.  Wood  ashes 
and  lime  are  very  valuable  on  heavy  days.  Nitrogen  and 
carbon  are  also  important  elementa  in  plant  growth,  and  are 
principally  supplied  in  manures  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

When  planning  out  the  garden  for  different  crops  the  land 
sliould  be  chosen  according  to  their  requirements.  Peas,  Beans, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 'Potatoes  succeed  best  in  soil  that  is 
rich  in  potash  and  phosphates.  Brassicas  prefer  a  predominance 
of  sulphur,  lime,  and  soda  salts.  By  restoring  to  the  ground 
annually  what  it  has  lost  in  vegetation,  its  resources  will  be 
augmented  rather  than  exhausted — J. 

Tho  Baoharlr. 

This  handsome  bulbous  plant  is  not  often  growii  to  per- 
fection. Apart  from  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  its  flowea 
there  is  something  noble  and  handsome  about  its  foliage — those 
large  blackish-green  leaves  that  are  ao  much  admired.  Hie 
flowers  are  invaluable  in  a  cut  state  for  the  dwelling-house  or 
for  bouquets  and  wreaths.  The  culture  of  the  Eucharis  is  by  no 
means  aifficult.  Immediately  the  flowers  are  cut  a  much  less 
quantity  of  water  should  be  given,  and  gradually  withhold 
water  until  the  leaves  flag  somewhat.  Then  transfer  the  plants 
to  a  cooler  temperature,  say  50deg;  to  55deg.  Liater  on  remove 
to  a  fruit  house  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and 
only  apply  water  when  the  leaves  han^  limp  over  the  pots,  and 
then  immerse  them  to  ensure  the  soil  being  thoroughly  soaked. 
When  the  bulbs  have  had  a  fair  period  of  rest  remove  them  to 
the  stove  again,  or  other  house  of  equal  temperature,  and 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  new  tan,  and  the  bulbs  will  soon 
respond  to  the  warmer  conditions  by  throwing  up  a  wealth  of 
flowers.  It  is  a  *good  plan  to  have  two  batches  of  plants,  thus 
enabling  one  to  maintain  a  much  longer  succession  of  flowers. 

With  regard  to  stimulants,  when  the  flower  spikes  appear 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  prepared  from  sheep  ana  rowl 
manure  is  a  great  aid  to  the  plants,  and  at  all  times  during 
growth  alternate  waterings  with  clear  soot  water  are  beneficial 
to  enrich  the  colour  of  the  foliage.  Eucharis  do  not  care  to  be 
disturbed  at  the  root  more  than  is  necessary,  and  this  is  when 
the  bulbs  have  increased  so  as  to  crowd  each  other  in  the  pots, 
when  tliey  should  \ye  shaken  out  and  be  repotted  into  8m  to 
lOin  pots,  or  even  12in  pots  may  be  used  for  the  larger  bulbs. 
When  doing  this  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  Eucharis  bulb 
mite,  which  is  very  destructive.  Cleanliness  and  good  drainage 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
good  rich  friable  loam,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  bonemeal  and 
silver  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  and  Lme  rubble  may  be 
added  to  ensure  the  whole  being  kept  perfectly  open  and 
sweet.  Those  which  do  not  need  repotting  should,  previous  to 
being  started  into  new  growth,  receive  a  top-dressing  of  the 
above  compost.— Culh am. 

Baxlfragai. 

I  do  not  think  one  really  appreciates  this  family  until  the 
winter  effect  is  to  be  seen,  then  the  various  silver  and  green 
shades  are  very  apparent  when  the  sun  in  those  dreary  months 
makes  them  glisten.     Then  one  seems  to  notice  their  value  as 

giants,  and  not  for  flowei-s  alone.  Take  the  cordifolius  or 
[egasea  section.  What  arrays  of  green  and  purple  one  can 
perceive :  and  should  these  be  hanging  over  the  water's  edge  the 
beautiful  reflections  give  a  double  charm.  In  fact,  to  see  the 
Megasea  at  its  best  it  should  be  at  the  edge  if  possible,  and  on 
a  slightly  raised  bed  above  the  water  level.  Saxifraga  cordi- 
folia  purpurea,  red  leaved  and  purple  pink  flowers;  0.  p. 
Agamemnon,  deep  red  leaves  and  rich  red  flowers;  and 
S.  Megasea  Stracheyi,  salmon  and  white  flowers  with  a  bright 
green  serrated  leaf ;  and  Afghani,  white  flower,  are  perhaps  ^e 
pick  of  them.  They  require  a  very  moderate  soil,  not  too  rich 
nor  too  moist.  S.  peltata  is  a  bog  species,  and  a  typical  spring 
flower  and  foliage  plant,  the  leaves  changing  to  a  briUiant 
copper  red  in  the  autumn. 

Upon  raised  rockeries,  where  drainage  ia  speedy,  the  en- 
crusted section  are  more  at  home.  When  planting  use  some 
clay  marl  to  make  them  firm,  and  do  not  get  the  rosettes  too 
low.     The  two  foremost  favourites,  S.  aizoon  and  S.  apiculata, 
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^homld  always  be  employed »  the  former  being  silver  in  leaf  wiih 
white  bloesome,  and  the  latter  yellow  with  spiny-like  rosettes  of 
fc^iage.  S.  e.  major;  S.  a.  roeularius;  S.  a.  balkana  (pinky 
blossoms)^  are  the  best  of  the  aijsoofns.  S.  sancia  is  similar  to 
apicalata;  S.  Burseriana  and  S.  B.  major;  8.  crustata,  S.  Mac- 
nabiana,  and  S.  pyramidalis  are  all  good.  The  last  two  are 
useful  for  fronts  of  borders^  and  their  flower  scapes  are  from 
Ift  to  2^  in  height.  S.  lantoscana,  S.  notata^  S.  pectinate,  and 
S.  Valdense  are  perhaps  the  oick  of  the  encrusted  section,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  beautifully  marked  silver  leaves,  and  are 
free  flowering.  Sax.  kmgifoJia  needs  an  open  spot  in  a  nearly 
upright  position,  but  unK>rtunately  dies  after  flowering. 

Of  the  mossy,  and  I  must  say  showier,  flowered  section, 
S.  Guildford  Seedling  (scarlet),  8.  musooides  and  varieties j 
8.  osBspitoGa  (pink),  8.  Rhei,  8.  paJmata  (white),  8.  Wallaoei 
(wlute)^  8.  8tansfieldi  (whitey-pink),  axe  s<»ne  of  the  best.  They 
thrive  m  most  any  position,  and  even  do  well  in  shade  of  trees, 
but  in  the  latter  place  have  a  tendency  to  become  ragged. 
8.  umbrosa  and  its  variegated  form,  better  known  as  London 
^*ide,  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  position,  giving  a  more 
starved  soil  than  to  the  variegated  one.  ST  oppositifolia 
(purple),  and  8.  o.  alba  are  creeping  varieties,  res^nbling 
Thymus  serp^llum  somewhat;  while  8.  granulata  fl.-pl.  is  a 
deciduous  spring  and  summer  flowering  species,  that  requires 
sli^t  shade.  8pace  will  not  allow  of  the  inclusion  of  more,  but 
their  variety  and  beauty  is  legion. — D.  Watson. 

Yentilation. 

Ventilation,  or  the  admitting  of  air  to  plant  houses,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  which  youns  gardeners  are 
called  upon  to  perform.  There  are  numerous  aetails  attending 
the  admission  of  air — the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  outside  and  inside  are  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered.  At  different  seasons,  too, 
plants  require  different  treatment.  8pring  is  perhaps  the  most 
trying  season.  The  greatest  care  is  then  neeaed  in  admitting 
air,  as  most  plants  are  then  in  a  young  and  tender  state.  The 
admittance  of  too  much  air  or  too  little  soon  shows  its  evil 
effects  upon  the  young  and.  tender  foliage.  In  dail^r  manage- 
ment, when  it  is  known  that  air  will  have  to  be  admitted  to  a 
liouse,  the  ventilators  should,  be  cradually  opened  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise  in  3i^  morning.  The  tempera- 
ture should  never  be  iUlowed  to  get  high,  so  that  the  amount 
of  air  that  is  required  for  the  day  has  to  be  put  on  at  once. 
Such  treatment  is  in  most  cases  very  destructive,  as  it  makes 
so  sudden  a  change  that  a  chill  is  inflicted  on  the  young  foliage. 
In  summer,  when  the  temperatures  inside  and  outside  oorre- 
spend  more,  air  may  be  admitted  more  freely  without  causing 
any  such  injury.  If  the  wind  is  very  rough,  or  the  air  colC 
the  ventilators  should  not  be  opened  at  the  back  part  and  the 
front  part  of  the  house  at  the  same  time,  as  a  draught  is  thus 
incurred,  and  draughts  should  always  be  avoided.  The  venti- 
lators should  always  be  opened  the  opposiie  side  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing. 

The  system  of  applying  air  has  ereatly  improved  during 
'  recent  years. ,  In  the  oldrf ashioned  houses  the  ventilators  are 
worked  by  cords  and  weights  to  each  sash,  which  is  very  incon- 
venient, especially  in  wet  weather;  whereas  in  the  more  recent 
houses  the  ventilators  are  worked  by  a  lever,  so  that  a  sash  20ft 
long  may  be  opened  or  shut  with  one  hand  in  a  tenth  part  of 
the  time.  Again,  in  the  old-fcwhioned  houses  the  panes  of 
glass  are  very  small,  the  amount  of  woodwork  is  therefore 
greater,  and  forms  partial  shading  to  the  house,  so  that  not 
nearly  the  amount  of  air  is  required  for  the  old  as  for  the 
noodem  houses.  The  quantity  of  air  and  the  mode  of  applying 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  for  the  successful  culture  o? 

flants  under  varied  circumstances. — C.  Lanoridoe,  High  Leigh, 
loddesdon,  Herts. 

^a  » 

An  Irish  member  of  the  B.G.A.  sends  the  editor  of  the 
society's  journal  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  advertise- 
ments for  gardeners,  &c.,  cut  from  the  best  papers  published  in 
Ireland,  and  they  do  not  furnish  pleasant  reaoing  to  those  who 
desire  to  see  gardeners  remunerated  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  and  work.     The  following  are  examples  :— 

"  Garaener  wanted,  married  or  single,  wages  12s.  per  week, 
free  house,  firing,  milk." 

''Wanted,  working  gardener,  married,  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business,  12s.  a  week,  free  house." 

"Gardener,  under  head,  18s.,  industrious,  skilful,  experi- 
esred,  milk  cows,  clean  boots."  Judging  by  the  liberal  advalhoe 
in  wag^  oomjiared  with  the  two  preening,  this  must  be  one  of 
the  prizes  of  the  |>rofe8sion.  "Experienced"  applies,  presum- 
ably, not  only  to  the  gardening  requirements,  but  also  to  the 
milking  and  boot  cleaning. 

"Working  gardener  wanted  near  Dublin,  understanding 
glass,  wife  attend  gate,  ISs.  weekly,  milk,  lodge." 

"(hardener  wanted,  must  understand  Vines,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  no  house  or  requisites,  wages  18s."  This  affords  a 
splendid  chance  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  study  (and  practise) 
economy. 
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Fnit  Cflltare  uder  Glass. 

F0RC:JING  the  APRICGT.— TIus  fruit  is  not  at  all  oommon 
under  glass,  and  my  reason  for  including  it  is  that  it  can  be 
grown  splendidly  in  a  cool  house,  and  is  well  worth  attention. 
Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant ;  and  before  this  is  done  let  me 
add  that  much  better  results  will  be  secured  if  the  house  is 
what  growers  term  a  cool  one,  and  if  the  lights  are  moveable,  so 
tJhat  the  trees  can  be  fuWy  exposed  when  the  fruits  are  gathered, 
so  much  the  better.  Grown  under  glass  the  Apnoot  is  a 
delicious  dessert  fruit.  I  do  not  advise  pot  culture.  Plant  out 
in  good  loamy  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  old  mortar  rubble 
and  wood  ashes ;  plant  near  the  surface,  as  this  allows  of  liberal 
top^ressings.  Last  season  in  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom I  saw  a  splendid  M,  of  fruits  in  a  house  facing  west.  Here 
the  ventilation  was  perfect,  and  the  trees,  though  a  good  age, 
chopped  grandly.  For  many  vears  I  grew  these  fruits  under  a 
glass  coping,  but  was  obli^ea  to  remove  the  coping  for  some 
months  m  the  year.  In  many  gardens  the  Apricot  fails  on  open 
walk.  In  such  cases  I  advise  a  cool  house,  and  to  plant  such 
varieties  as  Large  Early,  Early  Moorpark,  Hemskirk,  the  Peadi 
Apricot  or  large  Grosse  P6che,  and  the  8hipley  or  Blenheim. 
I^e  first  named  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  mature :  a  rich  orange 
coloured  fruit,  and  a  better  grower  than  the  Moorpark ;  but  the 
last  named  sives  a  delicious  fruit,  and  does  well  under  ^ass. 
In  making  tne  border,  avoid  rich  manures.  In  planting  select 
those  trees  whicb  have  good  clean  leaders  or  terminal  shoots. 

EARLY  CUCUMBERS,— These  plants  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  fruit  grown  under  glass."  This  period  of  the  year  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seeds.  Seed  is  best  sown  in  small  60-pots,  in 
genial  bottom  heat,  and  the  soil,  if  moist,  will  not  require 
water ;  indeed,  many  failures  occur  through  overwatering  at  the 
start.  The  soil  for  planting  out  should  be  prepared  and  got 
in  position  at  the  same  time.  This  done,  it  wul  get  warmed 
through  for  the  plants.  A  fibrous,  rather  rich  soil  suits  well,  or 
soil  to  which  has  been  added  a  liberal  amount  of  spent  manure. 

EARLY  TOMATOES.— Seed  sown  now  and  grown  on  should 
give  ripe  fruit  in  May ;  but  to  do  this  there  must  be  no  check 
of  any  kind,  and  I  find  it  best  to  sow  rather  thinly,  so  that 
when  the  seedlings  are  iwtted  on  they  get  no  check.  A  success- 
ful grower  known  to  me  always  sowed  his- early  Tomatoes  like 
Cucumbere,  in  small  pots,  two  or  three  seeds,  and  th^inned  to  ttie 
strongest.  By  so  doing  potting  off  is  avoided,  and  time  saved ; 
but  the  plants  must  in  any  case  be  carefully  watered  at  the 
start,  and  grown  near  the  lights.  When  the  seedlings  are 
developed  avoid  strong  heat,  as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
sturdy  growth.  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All  does  well.— G.  W., 
Brentford. 

Tht  Flower  6ar4eo. 

LAWNS.— These  should  be  swept  and  rolled  at  intervals* 
throughout  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Any 
uneven  places  will  be  levelled  more  satisfactorily  if  the  turf  is 
lifted  and  relaid,  rather  than  fiOing  up  the  low  places  with  soil, 
and  beating  down  the  high  ones.  In  private  establishments  little 
if  any  work  is  necessary  in  renewing  worn  patches  j  in  P«Wic 
parks  and  gardens,  however,  it  is  usually  a  big  item.  The 
sooner  such  work  is  done  the  better,  so  that  the  new  turf  will 
be  settled  down  before  there  is  much  walking  on  it.  The 
manuring  of  lawns  in  many  i>laces  seldom  receives  attention, 
the  fact  of  the  soil  becoming  impoverished,  by  constantly  cut- 


very  little  will  remain  by  the  spring.  When  farmyard  manure  is 
not  available,  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure  may  be  given. 
Mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  fine  sou,  the  ferti- 
liser is  more  evenly  and  readily  distributed.  When  manurng 
pay  special  attention  to  places  where  the  grass  is  weak. 

BEDS  IN  THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS.— When  the  plant- 
ing of  the  herbaceous  bwders  is  fini^ed,  there  are  usually  a 
good  number  of  roots  of  the  strong  growing  kinds  remaining. 
Some  of  these  may  verv  well  be  employed  for  filling  a  few  beds 
in  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  are  more  or  less  isolated  froto 
the  general  scheme  of  summer  bedding.  How  beautiful  a  large 
bed  of  Helianthus  Miss  MelUsh,  Chrysanthemum  ulimnosum,  or 
Delphiniums,  appears  in  the  distance,  looking  from  the  windows 
of  the  mansion,  or  from  the  terrace.  Again,  how  pleasing  it  is 
when  walking  througji  the  grounds  to  round  a  curve  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  come  suddenly  on  a  small  bed  of  Funkias  or 
other  herbaceous  plants  in  full  flowar. 
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PRrEPARlNa  FOR  SUMMER  BEDDING. ^Itw-time  ndw 

to  go  over  ifcho  stock.' of  |>lan£s  in  the  houses  arid  fratheQ  to 
eeoliow'^the  niimbera  oompare  with  thosQ  required.  It  is  better 
to  obawiderthe  arrangement  of  tho  bedft!  for  tho.  foJlowing  year, 
when  tho  summer  bedding  is  at  its  best.  If  this  was  not  eom- 
pleted  at  tl^t-ti^e  it  «lK>uld  bo -done  now.  Some  gardeners 
grow  their  plairas  and  arrange  them  when  planting.  By  tbis 
method;»(^ie  of  the  jxTobb  <3lifficuli  plants  are  liable  to  be  neg- 


looted ' in  "ttie  desire  to'ob'tain  quantity  in  preference  to  variety. 

of  growing  too  many  of 
and  not  enough  of' another  to  fill  a  b^d.'  When  a  place  is  very 


There  is  also  the  possibility  ol  growing  too  many  of  one  sort, 


well  supplied  with'  houses  and  frames  in  which  to  grow  the 
plants  and  unlimited  labour  to  attend  to  .them,  the  latter  re- 
mark will  be  of  no  consequence.  Such  gardens,  however,  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  repeating  of  the  same  bedding  ar- 
Mingements  year  after  year  are  not  desirable,  unless  by  special 
request  of  the  employer. 

COLD  FRAMES.— Those  which  contain  Antirrhinums, 
Calceolarias,  Carnations,  Pentstemons,' Stocks,  Violas,  &c.,  re- 
quire verjr  little  watei*  at  this  'season.  The  chief  attention 
necessary  is  to  remove  all  damp  and  decaying  leaves.  Protec- 
tion must  be  afforded  on  cold  nights  by  covering  the  frames 
with  long  litter. 

LABELLING. — The  reason  usually  given  for  not  using  more 
labeb  in  a  garden  is  that  they  are  unsightly.  To  what  extent 
such  is  the  case  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  gai^ener.  In 
some  public  parks  And  gardens  the  labelling  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  nas  fortunately  received  more  attention  during 
the  Last  few  years,  although  much  more  work  in  this  direction 
still  remains  to  be  done.  In  private  gardens  it  is  not  necessary 
or  advisable  to  do  too  much*;  a  certain  amount,  however,  should 
be  done.  Employers,  and  their  friends,  especially  those  who 
take  a  keen  interest  in  borticultiire,  when  walking  roand  the 
gan^n  derive  more  pleasure  from  it  if  they  aro  able  to  find 
ine  name  of  a  particular  plant  or  ti'ee  without  having  to  send 
for  the  head  gardener.  Another  important  Toason  for  labelling 
is  to  enable  the  young  men  employed  in  the  gardens  t6  ieam  the 
names,  for  are  not  tnese  the  men  ^:bo  will  have  charge,  of  our 
gardens  in  yeare  to  come  ?  Names  may  not  teach  n\en  to  grow 
plants,  but  a  good  knowledge  of  plant  names  is  nevertheless 
very  essential. — A.  0.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

The  Utelieo  Gardes. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. -These  may  now  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  a  c^l  shed,  or  in  a  Potato  cellar.  They  should 
have  some  moist  sand  mixed  in  with  them  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling.  They  should  be  carefully  graded  to  size,  the  largest 
bein^  put  aside  fot  the  kitchen,  and  the  next  size  will  be 
required  for  planting,  while  the  smallest  may  be  given  to  the 
pigs. 

SURFACE  DRESSINGS.— Any  crops  which  may  be  im- 
proved by  a  dressing  of  manure  should  receive  attention.  A 
surfacing  of  half -decayed  stable  manure  wiU  be  of  great  value 
to  spring  Cabbages.  Apart  from  the  mannriarl  valine  of  the 
dressing,  it.  will  pro;ve  of  the  greatest  value  in  case  of  severe 
frost,  kee{>ing  the  stems  and. hearts  from  becoming  froeen  or 
from  thawing  too  suddenly.  When  planta  are  frozen  during 
the  night  and  are  quickly  thawed  during  the  day,  this  is  far 
nwre  destructive  than  continual  fvost.  if,  therefore,  a  dress- 
ing of  half-decayed  manure  is  placed  between  the  rows  it  will 
check  this  to  a  great  extent. 

BROAD  BEANS.— A  row  or  two  should  now  be  planted  on 
an  early  warm  border.  I  find  the  short-podded  varieties  fill  a 
little  earlier  than  the  long-podded  kinds,  as  well  as  being  some- 
what dwarfer.  However,  there  are  several  very  good  kinds  of 
the  long-poidded  varieties  well  adapted  for  early  planting. 

EARLY  PEAS. — An  early  border  may  also  lye  sown  with  a 
good  dwarf  Pea., Green  Gem  is  a  very  good  and  quick  growing 
variety ;  so  is  Chelsea'  Gem.  Early  Giant  is  a  later  growing  sort, 
but  perfectly  reliable .'^  I^ust  year  this  proved  first  class  despite 
the  wretchod  cold  weather  during  May  and  June.  The  sharp 
frost  did  not  hurt  it  in  the  least. 

POTATOES  IN  FRAMES.— No  time  should  be  lost  with 
these.  Mild  hotbeds  should,  be  made  up  on  which  frames  can 
be  placed,  and  here  aji  earlv  stairt  may  be  made.  The  beds 
should  be  made  as  advised  for  Asparagus^  Place  Gin  of  good 
light  soil  on,  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days 
before  the  tubers  are  planted.  The  lights,  should  be  placed  on 
the  frame,  but  they  should  npt  be  shut  .down  closely.  Keep  a 
little  air  on  at  all  times  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and 
thereby  to  dry  and  warm  the  soil.  May  Queen  and  Snowdrop 
are  very  reliable  sorts  to  plant. 

RHUBARB  AND  SEA  KALE.— More  of  these  should  be 
covered  with  heating  material  to  succeed  that  now  in  use.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remind  these  who  are  not  familiar  with 
forcing  the  roots  outside  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  manure 
to  become  overheated  and  bum  the  crowns.  When  this  happens 
it  will  j:iiin  the  crowns  entirely.  They  are  of  no  further  use, 
and  should  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  planted.— A.  T.,  Ciren- 
cester. 
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Hi)  BEE-KE£PB 
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Suooessfttl  Wintering  of  Bees* 

It  i«>  not  inteiided  to  go  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  all  the  devices  for  win  ten  ng;  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  frequency  with  which  bee^-keepers  ar6  heard 
lamenting  the  death  of  some  stocks  in  spring.  This  to  them 
is  inexplicable,  as  in  many  cases  thev  state  they  had  plenty  of 
food.  In  many  of  the  cases  it  is  solely  due  to  the  incompetenoe 
of  the  bee-keeper  himself,  and  his  ignonance  of  the  taws  of 
Nature.  Irrespective  of  these  losses  many  apiarists  will  admit 
that  many  of  their  stocks  when  opened  in  the  early  spring  are 
weaker  numerically  than  when  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 
This  should  not  l>d,  and  pronerly  kept  bees  will  be'  stronger 
when  first  open0d  if  a  knowledge  of  hybernation  is  obtaineoT 

HylMniatloii. 

To  obtain  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  this  term  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  defined  by  '^  hybernation." 
Where  there  is  much  interference  with  the  natural  position  of 
the  brood  nest  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance!  that  the  bee- 
keeper should  clearly  comprehend  this.  Take  queen  raising  and 
stock  selling  for  instance,  where  to  make  up  a  good  six-frame 
nucleus  the  two  outside  frames  containing  pollen  and  stores 
have  to  be  sent  away.  If  this  is  done  in  the  late  autumn,  where 
is  the 'Stock,  or  portion  of  it  which  is  left,  to  obtain  its  pollen 
stores  for  spring  breeding  from?  If  a  creature  is  able  to  exist 
inactively  for  a  period  on  a  store  of  nutriment  laid  up  it  is  said 
to  hvbernate.  Tlie  best  examples  are  bats  in  this  country, 
whicn  are  perfect  hybernators.  They  never  awake  to  seek 
nourishment;  as  their  principal  food  being  insects  there  would 
be  none  for  them.  Tney  simply  hang[,  ^unk  in  the  deepest 
lethargy,  aniraAtion  being  almost  entirely  suspended.  The 
notion,  however,  that  this  6emi-dormancy  is  caused  by  cold  is 
erroneous,  as  whether  in  hot  or  cold  climates  the  period  of 
complete^ j^est  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  to  this  law  of  Nature 
there  is  no  exception.  .. 

Tixe  reason  wKy  some  foreign  queens  and  their  progeny 
•winter -so  Weljl  ia  ^ia -country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tney  osn 
boar  tnansportation  to  a^oolder  region  better  than  queens  of 
cold  clinmtes.endua'e  the  removal  to  those  which  rare  warmer^ 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  hvbernation  of 
bees  and  bats;  the  latter,  instead  of  keeping  up  a  high  tempera-^ 
ture,  as  is  the  case  with  the  former,  they  iMstually  become  ookfer 
than  many  cold  blooded  animals,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
following  exactly  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  During 
true  hyl^mation  the  breath  is  almost  entirely  suspended,  but 
the  true  hybemating  state  h  so  delicate  that  the  least  disturb- 
ance is  sufficient  to  cause  an  increase  in  reapiration,  and  a  rise 
in  temperature  of  20deg  or  moro  in  a  minute  or  two.  The 
cause  of  the  hybernation  of  the  bee-  is  to  reduce  the  bodily 
functions  to  the  lowest  ebb  compatible  with  the  retention  of 
life  within  the  frame.  Those  animals  or  insects  which  awake 
at  intervals  to  partake  of  nourishment  are  only  partial  byber- 
nators.  Bees  are  not  true  hybernators,  but  remain  quiescent 
in  a  compact  cluster,  reapination  is  almost  imperceptible,  taking 
a  little  nourishment  occasionally,  and  then  relapsing  into  their 
former  condition,  but  in  i^eality  full  of  life  ^nd  activitv  within, 
ready  for  the  coming  spring,  when  the  insect  at  Last  snakes  off 
the  torpidity  and  returns  to  its  lively  habits;  should  this  en- 
forced quietude  be  di4&turbed  the  bees  are  c^uite  able  to  fly  at 
the  intruder.  This  can  be  proved  conclusively  in  winter  by 
removing  the  quilt,  and  it  will  at  once  be  found  that  the  bees 
turn  up  their  abdomens  and  eject  a  little  formic  acid.  The 
heat  the  bees  generate  they  economise  by  forming  a  cluster 
between  the  combs.— E.  E.  . 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  xrmtters  sboold  be 
directed  to  "Thb  Editos,''  12,  Mitrb  Court  Cbambbrs, 
Flxxt  Strxrt,  London,  E.G.  Persona  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when,  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
Bolioit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
.  understanding  ma^r  arise,  and  in  order  to  secura  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eren  when 
contributing  yoluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

UTILISING  SPACE  IN  UNHEATED  VINERY  (J.  C.).- 
It  is  folly  to.  seek  any  great  advantage  from  growing  of 
many  things  in  a  house  that  i«  only  suitable  for  few.  Cucumbers, 
also  Melons,  would  do  fairly,  but  Tomatoes  better  than  either. 
Small  salading  might  give  you  some  return;  and  Seakale, 
*  Rhubarb,  and  Asparagus  gently  for"bed,  commencing,  say,  the 
begiiming  of  February,  would  answer,  the  vapour  of  the  fer- 
menting materials  not  injuring  the  Vines  in  a  dormant  state. 
The  fermenting  materials  if  placed  upon  the  Vine  border  must 
be  removed  ere  the  Vine  have  rooted  much  into  them ;  better 
if  it  be  done  before. 

IRON  PILLARS  FOR  ROSES  (R.  I.  S.).-You  can  have 
iron  stakes  of  inch-round  bar  iron,  which  should  have  four 
prongs,  each  of  about  ISin  in  length,  for  securing  in  the  ground, 
or  you  naay  have  the  iron  rods  leaded  into  stone.  We  should 
not,  however,  have  solid  iron,  but  procure  lengths  of  wrought- 
iron  piping  liin  bore,  and  let  the  aocket  end  into  stone  6in  and 
run  with  i6aa.  The  stones  should  be  about  15in  square  and 
covered  about  4in  deep.  The  pipes  should  have  four  coats  of 
redrlead  paint.  To  keep  water  from  the  pipe  a  screw  cap  or 
plug  may  be^  employed.  Any  ironmonger  would  supply  the 
pipes,  and  any  mason  would  nx  them  in  the  stones.  A  wire 
from  each  pillar  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  they  are  in 
a  curved  line,  unless  you  were  to  have  a  stay  to  each  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  xu.rve.  .   ,       . 

PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES  (Caution). -The  land  would 
be  better  trenched  two  spits  deep,  half  the  manure  being  placed 
between  the  top  and  bottom  spits,  and  the  other  half  upon  the 
surface.  Ploughing  7in  or  Sin  deep,  however,  would  answer, 
^ivine  the  amount  of  town  manure  you  propose  before  plough- 
ing, doing  the  work  at  cmce,  so  as  to  give  the  land  the  benefit 

^of  a  winter's  frost.  Couch  Grass,  Dock,  Dandelion,  Plantain, 
and  other  deep-rooted  weeds  should  be  thoroughly  cleared,  as 
these  coming  up  in  the  Strawberry  plantations  are  extremely 
irouUesoone.  Plant  in  tows  2ft  6in  apart,  and  the  plants  2fb 
asunder  in  the. rows.  You  may  calculate  upon  a  pound  weight 
•f  fruit  per  plant  in  a  good  season,  but  an  allowance  of  at  least 

.  half  should  bie  made  for  loss  from  adversity  of  seasons.  Plant- 
ing in  March  you  will  not  have  any  fruit  worUi  mentioning  the 
Urst  season,  but  a  full  crop  the  season  following. 

WHITE  MITE  ON  ROOTS  OF  FERN  (Adiantum).— The 
minute  white  soft-  creatures  are  the  larva  of  the  mite  named 
HoploplM>ra  arctata,  which  is  sometimes  found  at  the  roots  of 
the  Grape  Vine,  and  many  other  ligneous  and  herbaceous 
plants.  In  the  larval  state  it  is  white  and  soft,  but  in  the  per- 
fect state  has  a  chitinous  coat,  which  is  so  narrow  that  the 
animal  topples  over  on  its  side  tiie  moment  the  limbs  are  with- 
iXBiwn.  So  far  as  we  have  ascertained^  it  lives  exclusively  on 
dead  organic  matter,  such  as  the  decayed  portions  of  roots,  and 
Kas  been  regaided  as  depredatory  on  Tysoglyphi,  but  this  is 
oertajnly  erroneous.  The  mites  may  be  destroyed  by  watering 
the  plants  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  loz  dia^olved, 
«r  as  much  of  it  as  will,  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  the  corrosive 
svblimate  being  finely  pulverised  when  had  from  the  chemist, 
and  it  must  not  be  handled,  but  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel  or 
Wrrel  and  the  hot  water  poured  on,  allowing  to  stand  over- 
«i^t.  Pour  into  the  vessel  thirty  j^allons  of  water,  and  allow 
to  stand  five  or  six  hours,  during  which  time  thoroughly  agitate 
several  times  to  ensure  equality  of  solution  before  using.  As 
mucih  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  should  be  given  es  in 
an  ordinary  watering.  The  corrosive  sublimate,  is  a  strong 
poison,  but  is  not  such  at  the  strength  named  to  work  injury 
unless  taken  into  the  stomach.  There  was  not  any  shoot  of 
Black  Currant  covered  with  black  shining  vermin,  whicli  are 
probably  the  eggs  of  aphides,  in  the  parcel. 


RASPBERRIES  UNFRUITFUL  (H.  L.  E.>.— The  situation 
is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  failure,  the  shade  being  unfavour- 
able to  the  perfection  <^  the  growths.  If  they  are  a  good  kind 
you  may  satelv  make  a  new  plantation  from  them,  but  choose 
an  open  though  sheltered  situation.  Manuring  would  help,  and 
so  would  watering,  the  fruit  to  swell,  but  the  lime  roots  would 
appropriate  a  go(M  deal  of  both. 

EVERLASTING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  (C.  K.). 
^Acroclinium  roseum  and  var.  album,  Ammobium  alatum,  a 
small  white  Everlasting;  it  and  the  two  preceding  being  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Heli<%rysum  bnacteatum  and  var.  alba, 
H.  monstrosum  album  flore-pleno,  and  the  following  double 
varieties  of  H.  monstrosum  flore-pleno— atro-eoceineum,  luteum, 
purpureum,  and  roseum ;  Rhodanthe  maoulata,  its  white  variety 
(alba),  and  atrosanguinea,  R.  Manglesi.  The  Rhodanthes  are 
half-hardy  annuals.  For  quantity,  the  best  plan  is  to  procure 
a  **  collection  of  double  Helichrysums  in  ten  varieties,'*  they 
being  the  best,  adding  the  Acroclinium,  Ammobium,  and 
Rhodanthe  if  you  wish,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  profitable. 
Grasses  are— Agrostis  nebuloaa,  A.  ar^ntea^  Brixa  gracilis. 
B.  maxima ;  Eragrostis  elegans,  Lasiagrostis  argemtea,  ano 
Stipa  elegantissima. 

SCALE  ON  PEACH  TREES  AND  MYRTLES  (G,  M.).— The 
sprigs  of  Myrtle  and  the  shoots  of  Peach  trees  are  infested  with 
brown  scale,  which  causes  the  leaves  and  everything  under  and 
around  the  infested  plants  to  be  covered  with  a  gummy  exuda- 
tion or  secretion  called  honeydew,  and  this  drying  affords  a 
medium  for  the  development  of.  black  fungus.  If  you  remove 
the  scale  the  other  appearances  will  disappear.  A  solution  of 
£of  tsoap,  half  a  pound  to  a  quart  of  water,  adding  to  it  half  a 
wineglassful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  thorou^ly  mixing  and 
applying  with  a  orush  will  destroy  it,  applying  it  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  120deg  to  140deg,-  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  run 
down  to  the  roots,  but  to  apply  it  to  every  part  infested  with 
the  insects,  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  all  round  the  shoots. 

ERECTING  A  VINERY  (H.  R.).— Armnge  by  aU  means  to 
have  the  Vines  planted  inside^  13in  to  Idin  from  t«e  front  wall. 
It  will  be  well,  if  the  subsoil  is  clay  or  wet,  to  pave  the  bottom 
either  with  bricks  or  pebbles,  and  tub  the  joints  with  cement. 
This  base  should  have  an  incline  to  a  drain,  or  rather  to  a  cer- 
tain part  where  should  be  a  drain,  and  laid  upon  the  cemented 
floor,  and  this  drain  must  have  proper  fail  and  outlet-.  You  will 
i^^ed  a  drain  for  the  outside  as. well  as  inside  border,  and  length- 
wise of  the  border,  having  th^  inside  one  about  dft  from  the 
front  waU,  and  the  other  about  4ft  from  the  outside  of  the 
border.  The  front  wall  ought  to  be  arched,  having  14in  pilkirs, 
with  2ft  to  2ft  3in  ojpenings  between  each.  The  top  of  the 
arches  should  be  flattish,  so  as  to  raise  the  top  and  allow  the 
roots  to  have  freer  access,  nearer  the  surface,  to  the  outside 
border  than  were  the  arches  semicircles. 

LOMARIA  GIBBA  UNHEALTHY  (J.  S.).— We  do  not 
think  the  plant  would  suffer  in  so  short  a  time  from  imperfect 
drainage.  A  more  likely  cause  is  injury  to  the  fronds  from  too 
drying  an  atmosphere  or  an  attack  of  insects,  probably  thripe, 
which  you  could  have  enabled  us  to  determine  had  part  of  a 
dead  frond  been  enclosed  to  us.  We  should  not  cut  away  more 
'than  the  dead  part  of  the  fronds,  and  beyond  rectifying  the 
drainage  and  any  sodden  and  sour  soil,  replacing  with  freah, 
we  should  not  interfere  with  the  roots;  keep  the  plant  in  a 
rather  close  and  moderately  modst  atmosphere,  affording  a  tem- 
perature of  50deg  by  day,  and  night  45deg  to  40deg  during  the 
winter  months  from  fire  neat,  which  will,  cc  course,  be  higher  in 
mild  weather  from  natural  agency.  When  the  plant  commences 
throwing  up  fresh  fronds  repot,  cutting  away  tlie  old,  fronds, 
and  encourage  growth  by  a  ratner  higher,  closer,  and  moister 
atmosphere. 

TREES  FOR  LAWN  (C.  J.  W.).-The  following  are  fine 
evergreen  trees  for  a  lawn,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  employ 
them  at  the  margins  or  boundary,  leaving  the  centre  compara- 
tively open.  Many  lawns  are  spoiled  by  trees  upon  them,  as  if 
the  object  were  to  cover  it  witn  trees  without  any  regard  to 
effect:— Abies  excelsa  alba;  Cryptomeria  elegans;  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  and  vars,  gracilis,  glauca  nana,  and  stricta ;  Juiii- 

rrus  chinensis,  '  J.  virginjana ;  Picea  grandis,  P.  nobilis, 
Nordmanniana,  P.  pinsapo;  Pin  us  excelsa,  P.  cembra; 
Retincspora  pisifera,  Taxus  adpressa  stricta,  T.pyramidalis, 
T.  elegantissima,  T,  fastigiata;  Thujopsis' borealis ;  Thuja  Lobbi, 
T.  orientalis,  and  vans,  aurea  and  elegantissima;  Cedrus 
Deodars,  C.  atlantica,  and  Arauoaria  imbricata,  with  Welling- 
tonia  gigantea,  which  you  name.  Those  are  all  evergreen  and 
Coniferse.  Have  a  few  gold  and  silver  variegated  Hollies,  and 
a  Portugal  Laurel  or  two,  and  some  Rhododendrons  as  speci- 
mens. We  should  also  have  a  few  weeping  trees^  as  Betula 
la'^iniata  x>endula,  Fagus  pendula,  Fraxinus  excelsior  pendula, 
Salix  americana  pendula,  S.  caprea,  pendula,  and  Camperdown 
Elm.  A  few  flowering  standard  trees,  as  Cerasus  japonioa 
multiplex,  double  pink,  white,  and  scarlet  Thorn,  Cytisus 
pendulum,  Liriodendron  tulipifora,  Magnolia  conspicua,  Pyrus 
Scheideckeri,  and  Pyrus  praecox. 
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The  Year  1907. 


We  have  once  more  oome  to  the  end  of  a  year,  with  itis  hopes, 
promiaee,  satisfactions,  and  failures,  and  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  agriculturally  1907  will  be  considered  above,  the 
average.  Of  course,  the  actual  results  oannot  be  summed  up 
until  every  item  of  crop  or  stock  is  realised,  yet  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  satisfaction  will  be  the  prevalent  feeling. 

The  curu>us  thing  about  1907  was  that  it  was  wet  and  cold 
ivith  a  late  harvest,  yet,  except  in  a  few  very  late  districts,  the 
crops  were  good  and  secured  in  fair  condition.  Another  remark- 
4ible  thing  was  the  spring  seed-time  being  both  late  and  none 
too  favourable,  yet  the  results  were  good,  both  barley  and  oats 
bein^  excellent  and  bulky  crops.  There  was  a  week  of  very 
warm  forcing  weather  in  May  which  gave  spring  corn  a  send 
off,  which  would  be  very  welcome  every  year.  We  had  similar 
May  weather  in  1892  or  1893,  we  forget  which,  but  our  barley 
crop  did  not  forget  it,  and  was  a  bumper. 

Capital  markets  for  beef  and  mutton  in  the  spring  struck 
the  firet  note  of  encouragement,  and  wool  met  a  ^ood  trade  in 
the  early  stages,  though  it  has  been  disappointing  since.  Wheat 
w€A  slow  to  sell  in  spring  at  28s.;  but  went  up  rapidly  in  the 
summer,  and  reached  nearly  to  403.,  and  though  it  now  stands 
a  few  snillinm  lower,  the  price  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
advance,  ana  we  believe  that  our  wheat  crop  is  better  than 
many  have  thought,  so  farmers  should  be  reaping  a  good  advan- 
tage over  previous  years.  Then  barley,  which  was  quite  the 
crop  of  the  year,  has  met  with  a  surprising  demand  considering 
the  bulk  of  the  nome  supply.  How  nmny  times  has  the  British 
farmer  with  a  barley  crop  below  average,  been  flooded  out  of  his 
own  n»arket  by  foreign  imports.  But  not  this  year.  The 
foreigner  failed  the  brewer  on  this  occasion,  and  those  fa/rmers 
who  were  alive  enough  to  grasp  the  opportunity,  got  possession 
of  some  big  cheques  in  October.  Since  then  things  have  been 
easier,  but  dry  sound  corn  may  readily  find  a  customer.  Un- 
fortunately, through  neglect  about  thatching,  much  good  barley 
has  been  ruined  in  the  stack  or  rendered  unthreslMtble  until 
spring. 

Farmens  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  stock  of 
potatoes  last  spring  did  well,  for  almost  famine  prices  were 
reached  in  May  and  June,  and  many  are  doing  quite  as  well,  if 
not  better,  from  this  year's  crop.  The  crop  is  so  variable  tnat 
■where  one  grower  or  many  may  be  losing  money,  another  may 
be  making  a  small  fortune.  Potato  growing  always  was  a* 
gamble,  but  never  more  so  than  in  1907.  The  puzsle  has  been 
to  choose  the  best  variety,  and  we  are  as  much  in  a  mist  to^iaj 
as  ever  we  were.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  this 
autumn  bv  those  people  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  plant 
the  right  brand  of  King  Edwards.  The  wrong  brand  produced 
nothing  but  a  few  bags  of  offal. 

The  crop  of  lambs  in  1907  was  not  a  heavy  one,  but  the  lamb- 
ing in  other  respects  was  most  fortunate.  There  was  a  very  small 
loss  of  ewes  ana  young  lambs,  and  althougjb  the  returns  show  a 
decrease  of  sheep  as  also  of  lambs  on  June  4th,  this  may  be  put 
down  to  tlie  urgent  calls  for  mutton  and  lamb  made  in  the 
spring  months.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool, 
the  sheep  is  still  the  most  valuable  asset  the  farmer  possesses, 
and  we  tnink  he  is  fully  justified  in  placing  full  confidence  in  its 
capacity  as  a  money  producer. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  fair  throughout  the  year.  Store 
cattle  in  spring  were  cheaper  to  buy  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years,  and  es  beef  has  kept  an  even  price,  graziers  must 
have  had  a  better  year.  There  was  plenty  of  grass,  but  a  little 
more  sunshine  on  it  would  have  made  it  better  meat  for  the 
bullocks,  and  they  would  have  fed  up  a  little  quicker.  That 
they  did  fairly  well  and  went  to  the  butcher  as  early  as  usual 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  autumn  glut  of 
half-fed  cattle,  and  that  the  Christmas  markets  have  not  been 
overdone  except  in  isolated  cases. 

Pigs  and  pork  have  not  been  quite  as  profitable  as  they 
were  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  such  figures  as  8s.  and  8s.  6d.  per 
stone  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long.  Seven  shillings  has, 
however,  been  made  generally,  except  for  very  heavy  or  coarse 
animals,  and  we  imagine  that  pig  breeders  and  feeders  would 
be  quito  satisfied  to  go  on  at  that  price.     The  drawback  to  the 


pig  breeder  has  been  the  high  price  of  pig  foods.  The  whole  of 
the  year  millers'  offals  have  been  very  dear,  and  a  scarcity  of 
offal  potatoes  in  the  autumn  tended  to  make  matters  worse. 
Since  then  there  lias  been  a  fair  supply  of  damaged  com,  and 
pig  potatoes  are  more  plentiful,  but  are  still  dear  at  30s.  per 
ton.  Small  pigs  are  low  in  price,  but  we  think  that  the  out- 
look is  satisfactory.  Horses,  like  other  stock,  have  shown  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  Foals  were  not  very  plentiful,  but  as  very 
few  w;ere  lost  the  number  reared  would'  be  above  the  average. 
In  spite  of  motor  power  a  good  horse  is  still  easy  to  sell,  iind 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  heart  about  breeding.  The 
satisfactory  feature  of  1907  has  been  the  better  market  for 
grain,  and  if  the  present  range  of  prices  continues  the  prospect 
for  agriculture  will  be  bright. 

But  we  are  commencing  the  new  year  with  one  serious  draw- 
l)ack,  which  is  the  waterlogged  condition  of  the  land,  and  if 
mild  weather  continues  spring  sowing  will,  we  fear,  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  A  month  s  real  winter  would  set  everything 
right,  and  hoping  that  we  have  a  spell  of  frost  coming,  we 
wish  our  readers  a  prosperous  and  happy  year  of  1908. 

Another  correspondent,  in  commenting  upon  the  opening  year, 
says:— Fortunately  in  Britain  we  begin  the  year  at  a  time  when 
the  days  show  perceptible  signs  of  lengthening,  and  old  and  young 
alike  are  naturally  stirred  to  fresh  efforts.  T^ie  year  1907  was  in 
many  respects  a  disappointing  year,  especially  when  judged  by 
climatic  conditions,  as  we  were  far  too  little  favoured  by  genial 
sunshine;  and  although  the  rainfall  was  by  no  means  heavy  in 
the  aggregate,  yet  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  rain  fell  almost 
continuously.  The  outstanding  feature,  however,  was  that, 
notwithstanding  unfavouiable  climatic  conditions,  1907  proved 
on  the  whole  a  good  year  for  agriculturists  and  horticulturists. 
Taken  collectively  crops  were  ^ood,  and  prices  firmer  and 
slightly  higher  than  in  many  previous  years.  For  these  reasons 
many  connected  with  intensive  culture,  as  represented  by  horti- 
culture, or  culture  on  a  broader  soale  as  represented  by  agri- 
culture, will  begin  the  new  year  with  lighter  nearts  and  greater 
eagerness  than  in  £ome  previous  seasons. 

Alike  with  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  of  varied  degree, 
there  are  so  nuiny  directions  in  which  they  can  turn  their  energies 
so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  success.  The  daily  work 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  done  to  the  verv  best  of  their 
ability — not  merely  in  a  mechanical  manner,  but  also  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  mental  powers  for  the  development  of  stiJl  greater 
intelligence.  Many  conflicting  ideas  prevail  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  various  operations,  and  young  men  who  gain 
experience  in  gardens  situated  in  widely  separated  districts  may 
thus  obtain  ide^m  and  information  of  tiie  greatest  value, 
provided  they  also  cultivate  a  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

Work  on  tho  Homo  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  very  mild  Christmas,  and  with  the  land  in 
such  a  wet  state  no  pressure  of  work,  so  both  men  and  horses 
have  had  an  easy  time.  We  keep  ploughing  where  it  is  possible 
or  advisable,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  advisable  where  possible 
Winter  ploughing  must  be  finished,  and  turnip  land  also  behind 
the  sheep.  The  turnip  folds  have  been  in  such  a  bad  state  that 
the  ploughing  Roes  very  badly,  but  we  prefer  to  plough  if 
possiole  rather  than  wait.  A  second  plouglning  will  be  neces- 
sary .  before  barley  drilling  time,  but  we  have  always  found  a 
second  ploughing  pay  unless  there  has  been  such  severe  frost  as 
to  make  it  unneoesaary.  Winter  frost  is  the  cure^ll  for  land 
so  waterlogged  as  it  is  now,  and  frost  ha^  so  much  more  effect 
on  land  w^h  has  been  ploughed  that  the  work  is  worth  doing 
even  if  it  is  done  badly.  Hedging  finds  employment  for  a  hand 
or  two,  but  competent  men  are  more  and  more  difficult  to  find. 

We  were  talking  to  a  man.  a  sort  of  free  lance,  who  under- 
takes skilled  work,  such  as  snearing,  thatching,  hedging,  Ac. 
He  says  he  has  more  hedging  before  him  than  he  can  do,  as  he 
only  finished  thatching  last  week,  having  had  eleven  continuous 
weeks  of  it.  He  gave  a  very  poor  account  of  some  stacks  which 
he  had  thatched.  Surely  thatchers  must  be  very  scarce,  or 
farmers  very  easy  going,  if  a  man  can  find  work  of  that  kind 
right  up  to  Christmas,  even  in  such  a  late  and  wet  season  as 
the  past  has  been. 

As  we  said,  sheep  folds  have  been  seas  of  mud,  and  for  a 
month  ewes  have  been  living  more  on  grass  than  on  turnips,  and 
the  feeding  sheep  have  been  most  uncomfortable.  They  have 
had  plenty  of  bacK  lair,  but  it  has  been  all  alike,  and  their  wool 
is  so  clogged  up  that  a  good  deal  will  be  lost.  A  wet  winter 
knocks  pounds  off  the  weight  of  wool.  There  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  potato  trade,  but  only  slight,  and  there  is  no  great 
naovement.  Delivery  is  proceeding  very  slowly,  and  the  horses 
should  be  thankful,  for  the  roads  are  very  heavy.  Pig  potatoes 
are  still  scarce  and  dear,  although  so  many  pigs  have  been  con- 
verted into  bacon.  Fowls  have  been  plentiful,  but  ducks  very 
dear,  58.  each  for  good  ones.  Hens  are  beginning  to  lay,  bat 
are  rather  alow  about  it. 
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TO  H.M. 
THE  KINO. 


Striking  Success 

OF 

WEBBS' 

VEGETABLES 
AND  FLOWERS 


Gold  Medal,  Shfiewsbupy,  1907. 


Roses 

THtTWUMPHOFTHtrEM 

AT  tie  recent  National  Bose 
-'^  Society's  Show,  the  only  Rose 
which  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
was  the  gorgreous  "  Avoca.*'  Perfect 
m  f  01  m,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  scarlet 
colour,  the  " Avoca  "  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
yet  produced  by  the  house  of  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Our  beautiful  illustra- 
ted Catalogue  contains 
a  list  o/many  hundreds 
of  Roses,  with  hints  on 
pruning,  rearing,  etc. 

Write  for  a  copy 

to-day. 

ALEX.  DICKSON 
&    SONS,    Ltd., 

Royal  Nurseries, 
NEWTOWNARDS,  .    . 
CO.  DOWN,  IREUND. 


LILY   OF   THE   F'®™  »>«8t  crowns. 

VALLEY   a*   9k     •"pp"«»-  .  • 

*        '^      "^    CARRIAGB  FREE, 
VINERIES,   ACOOK8  aRSEN,    BIRMINGHAM. 


Gold  Modal,  Reading,  1907. 
Gold  Medal,  Birmingham,  1907. 


^^  LlBta,  llJufttrationip  *c..  of   lb*  Newest  arul 
B«(  VefetabJefi  and  Flowers,  i?te 

WEBBS'  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Post  Free  1/-,     GratU  to  Custotnerft. 
Abridgea  £UJIlioii  GralH. 


WEBB  &  SONS 

WORDSLEV,  STOURBRIDGE, 


wc?; 


Sweet  Peais^ 

When  srowlng  Sweet  Peaa  prow  only 
the  best.  A  luperb  display  occupies 
DO  more  space,  takes  no  more  time 
to  cahivat4>,   neither  does  it  co^t  any 

more  tlian  a  poor  sho"'. 
To  obtain  the  very  best,  i»en(l  direct  to 
Eck ford  for  your  seeds;    but  remember 
they   are   only    genuine  whe  i  obtained 

direct  fr  m  Wem. 
1908  NOVSLTIS8.— There  a*^e  11  dis- 
tiiict  novelties  for  19ut^,  and  are  off^r^fd  to 
tlie  public  at  J/-  per  r  a-jket.  Fu  I  parii- 
culars  are  given  in  catalogue,  sigo  details 
ot  tome  very  special  offers. 

SPECIAL  NOVELTY  OFFER. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  eleven  grand 
novel  lies  for  9/6,  post  free.  Half  packet 
of  eiich.  6/-  post  fr«e  for  cash  with  order. 
Stnd.  a  postcard  for  coloured  illustrated 
and  full  deoeriptive  catalogue.  It  is 
sent  post  free.    Write  t  -day. 

ItenryEdcfbn 
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ies  of  1907. 


MONO  the  plants  that  obtained 
either  an  award  of  merit  or  a 
first  class  certificate  from  the 
committees  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  during  the  past 
year,  there  are,  as  usual,  several  that 
are  certain  to  become  widely  known 
HTid  grown,  and  which  wiU  fiU  a  more  or 
less  permanent  position.  Numbers  of 
others  have  made  their  debAt  and  been 
honoured,  but  if  they  continue  for  a  season  or 
two  they  will  have  served  their  purpose,  and 
will  be  superseded  by  others,  no  better,'  no 
wor«e.  The  last  reference  refers  of  course  to 
some  of  the  florists'  flowers  and  orchids  of 
which  it  may  be  said  the  supply  never  fails. 

Tummg  firstly  to  the  hardy  border  plants,  one 
must  accord  a  distinguished  place  to  the  Mont- 
bretias,  otherwise  Tritonias,  which  came  from 
Major  I^etre'd  garden  at  Norwich.  Three  of 
them— namely  King  Edward,  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
Lord  Nelson,  obtained  awards.  They  are' dis- 
tinguished by  very  large  flowers,  till  strong 
stalks,  and  rich  golden  atd  crimson  colours. 
Abready  these  cross-bred  Montbretias  are  being 
widely  cultivated,  for  they  yield  a  wealth  of 
glorious  flowers  during  the  early  days  of  autumn. 
Some  of  the  first-raised  kinds  are  becoming 
known,  and  on  the  fruit  tables  at  the 
last  Shrewsbury  Show  we  observed  how  well 
they  served  the  purpose  of  decoration. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  or  previously  heard 
of  the  new  form  of  Golden  Rod  named  Solidago 
Virgaurea  "Golden  Wings,"  will  do  well  to 
make  a  note  of  it.  This  appeared  during 
September  and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eric  Such 
of  Maidenhead,  the  well  known  cultivator  of  out^ 
door  Chrysanthemums.  The  inflorescence  is 
densely  plumoEe  and  feathery,  of  a  rich  golden 
colour.  For  the  market  grower  equally  with  the 
private  gardener,  Solidago  "  Golden  Wings  "-— 
if  it  maintains  its  character— will  be  highly 
serviceable. 
The  new  Primulas,  Cockbnmiana  and  Unique, 
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the  latter_being  a  hybrid  between  Gockhurniana  and  pulveru- 
lenta,  «are  the  forerunners  of  a  probable  race  of  brilliantly 
flowered  dwarf  border  varieties;  and  lovers  of  this  remarkably 
decorative  genus  hailed  their  introduction  with  great  delight. 
Meconopsis  racemosa,  too,  is  a  thing  of  l>eauty  and  merit,  having 
gentian-blue  campanulate  flowers.  Matridaria  inodora  fl.-pl. 
Bridal  Kobe  with  double,  white,  rosette  blossoms  is  a  free- 
growing,  vigorous,  easily  grown  border  plant,  and  it,  too,  may 
prove  to  be  a  welcome  addition.  The  new  strain  of  Scabious 
(Soabiosa)  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Gd.  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  day  that  the^'  appeared  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall  tliere  was  a  continual  prees  of  ardent  admirers 
handing  in  their  orders,  which  speaks  well  for  the  effectiveness 
of  these  easily-raised  biennials.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the 
colours  most  varieo.  As  to  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  Chrys- 
anthemuinis  our  pages  liave  borne  6.ufficient  testimony,  and  so 
far  as  memory  serves  us,  there  are  no  outstanding  subjects  either 
among  the  Delphiniums,  Gladioli  (excepting  the  purple-blue 
atroviolaoeus),  Michaelmas  Daisies,  or  other  plant.  But  a 
rockery  gem  must  be  mentioned,  this  being  a  white  form  of 
Haberlea  rhodopensis. 

Special  attention  might  also  be  directed  to  Messrs.  PauPs 
Montanoa  bipinnatifida,  which,  thouc^h  not  a  novelty.  haf5  only 
been  recently  certificated,  and  is  but  little  known.  The  flowera 
are  white,  and  resemble  a  single  Dahlia,  the  leaves  partly 
paiiiaking  of  the  Fig  tree  character,  though  more  elongated. 
It  is  only  half-liardy,  and  has  been  utilised,  we  believe,  in  6ul>- 
tropical  bedding;  also  as  an  early-winter  flowering  plant  in 
ix>ts. 

One  charming  new  winter-floweringr  fibrous-rooted  Besronia 
has  been  added  to  an  already  varied  list.  This  is  the  variety 
Miss  Clibran,  from  the  Altrincham  firm.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced freely  on  lonja:  branching  racemes,  are  double,  and  of  a 
rich  shade  of  pink.  Several  additions  were  made  to  the  tuberous 
section  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  it  almost  seems  as 
if  perfection  had  been  reached. 

A  passing  reference  is  well  deserved  by  the  dwarf,  compact 
Aasalea  amoena  Hexe,  with  double  salmon-pink  flowers,  which 
was  so  admired  at  the  Temple  Show.  Every  greenhouse  will 
be  the  brighter  bj  its  presence.  And  though  seven  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  have  won  distinction,  the  giant-flowered 
Marmion  from  Mr.  H.  Burnett  is  the  one  novelty  that  clearly 
{^tands  foremost.  Other  greenhouse  plants  of  distinction  are 
Freesia  Tubergini  Amethyst.  Kalanchoe  Dyeri,  and  Hippeas- 
trum  Mrs.  Oarf  Jay ;  while  of  the  ferns,  the  genus 
Ne;{>hrolepis  still  adds  to,  its  charms,  the  new  varieties  being 
Whitmani  and  superbissima.  The  latter  appears  to  be  fit  for 
the  cool  greenhouse. 

Shrubi  liave  not  \yeen  so  numerous;  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  still  maintain  their  wonted  supply,  the  new- 
cc*niers  being  those  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  introduced  from 
Western  China.  The  four  best  apparently,  for  garden  purpoGCs, 
from  amid  a  considerable  array,  are  Actinidia  chinen^is,  a  email 
tree;  Berberis  W'ilsonse,  an  alpine  species;  Cotoneaster 
applanata,  a  distinct  kind,  forming  a  sliapely  bufih,  and  berry- 
ing freely;  and  the  handsome  Viburnum  rnytidophyDum.  Thes<^ 
are  each  sure  of  a  place  in  the  best  gardens  of  the  British 
islands. 

RoGes  have  yielded  some  sterling  additions,  as  witness  Joseph 
Tyowe,  Hugo  Roller,  Avoca,  I>ady  Helen  Vincent,  Joseph  Hill, 
Snowstorm,  Dr.  Wm.  Gordon,  Sou  v.  of  Stella  Gray,  Mrs.  Hai'old 
Brocklebank,  and  Mrs.  Mnnt. 

This  is  surely  a  goodly  assemblage,  however,  and  again  we 
would  impress  the  fact  that  the  subjects  which  we  have  thus 
.briefly  dwelt  upon  are  only  the  finest  of  a  more  numerous  host. 


In  the  process  of  selection  to  which  the  selective  cultivator 
subjects  the  flowers  which  it  is  his  aim  to  "improve."  and  to 
which  we  owe  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  most  attractive 
horticultural  gems,  there  is  formed  in  many 
Floral  Ideals,  instances  a  sort  of  ideal  type  of  perfection 
towards  the  attainment  of  which  the  selector 
directs  all  his  efforts,  by  eliminating  those  which  strav  from  the 
direct  line,  and  choosing  those  which  most  closely  adnere  to  it. 
All,  however,  that  he  can  do  in  this  connection  is  to  trust  that 
Dame  Nature  will  help  him  by  inspiring,  as  it  were,  the  right 
spirit  into  the  offspring  of  the  plants  'he  propagates.  These 
vary  it  may  be  in  all  sorts  of  seemingly  wayward  ways  which 
he  cannot  influence  one  jot.  All  he  can  do  is  to  watch  for 
indications  (they  may  be  faint  or  they  may  be  distinct)  which 
approach  his  ideal,  and  encourage  these  by  selection  and  special 
care.  Very  often,  however,  that  ideal  is  not  Nature's :  it  con- 
travenes some  hidden  law  ungrasped  by  man.  hence  he  is  con- 
stantly frustrated ;  or  maybe,  when  a  triumpli  is  achieved,  she 
handicaps  it  with  sterility. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  ideals  of  floral  beauty  are  those  which 
adhere  most  closely  to  natural  types.  Somehow  or  other  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  the  interaction  of  the  insect  world 
and  the  floral  world  has  led  to  the  production  of  many  flowers 
of  the  greatest  charm  from  the  human  point  of  view,  so  that 


apart  from  the  humbler  loveliness  of  many  of  our  native  flowers, 
our  exi>ert  plant  hunters  in  tropical,  sub-tropical,  and  «▼'©'} 
temperate  regions  have  discovered  and  introduced  many  floral 
types  which  cannot  be  excelled  by  the  florists'  highest  ideals. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  our 
finest  decorative  flowers  have  been  derived  from  very  inferior 
forms,  so  far  as  size  and  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour  are 
concerned. 

The  pursuit,  however,  of  a  fixed  ideal  in  a  definite  direction, 
and  the  resulting  elimination  and  destruction  of  all  variaats 
in  other  directions,  is  fraught  with  a  danger  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. Nature  has  a  knack  of  creating  quite  unexpected 
"  sports »"  displaying  characters  altogether  different  from  the 
parental  ones,  and  consequently  quite  outside  the  line  leading 
direct  to  the  florist's  ideal.  In  the  young  stage,  assuming  the 
sport  to  originate  in  a  seedling,  the  difference  would  quite 
possibly  constitute  a  direct  invitation  to  the  selector  to  weed  it 
out  as  one  of  the  unfit,  as  it  certainly  would  be  a*  a  contributor 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  in  question.  On  the  other  band, 
however,  it  is  possible  that  it  represents  a  starting  point  for  a 
different  ideal  altogether,  for  there  are  many  types  in  cultiva- 
tion which  are  entirelv  due  to  Nature's  inventive  powers. m 
the  "sport"  line,  and  would  never  have  otherwise  oeen  con- 
ceived by  man.  Sometimes  new  types  start  as  mere  indications ; 
hints  as  it  were,  for  the  selective  cultivator  to  follow.  Smooth- 


Primulas.  So  with  flowers— smooth  petals  may  break  into  ser- 
rate and  even  fringed  ones,  or  a  few  petaloid  stamens,  at  the 
outset  mere  deformities,  may  lead  to  the  finest  double  flowers. 

Obviously,  therefore,  a  slavish  adherence  to  selection  in  one 
particular  direction,  i.e.,  towards  a  floral  ideal,  is  a  mistake. 
We  have  in  mind  the  first  indications  of  cresting,  as  it  is  called, 
in  tuberous  Begonias.  Normally,  the  surface  of  the  Begonia 
petal  is  perfect !>'  smooth,  end  under  selective  culture  and  skil- 
Ful  hybridising  so  large  a  number  of  types,  single,  double,  and 
of  all  colours  were  raised  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pfal|A> 
the  possibilities  of  variation  seemed  exhausted.  Then,  suddenlv. 
seedlings  appeared,  in  which  the  central  surface  of  the  petals 
was  broken  up  by  excrescences,  and  we  distinctly  remember 
how  judges  condemned  this  as  ''  spoiling  the  flower,"  because 
it  was  outside  the  ideal.  Begonia  growers,  however,  persisted 
in  encoumging  this  new  feature  by  selection,  and  as  a  oonse- 
quouce  we  have  now  a  number  of  beautiful  flowers  with  nchly 
frinojed  and  encnisted  petals  of  generally  recognised  beauty— 
a  section  in  itself.  The  morarl  of  which  is,  that  it  is  well  for 
the  selective  cultivator  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  watch  for 
other  iwdioations  as  well  as  the  main  one  he  has  in  view. 

We  regret  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  National  Potato 
Society  has  closed  its  accounts  and  has  wound  up  its  affairs. 
The  society  has  had  a  brief,  but  not  inglorious  career.  Founded 

only  in  December,  1903,  it  seemed  to  have 
The  End  of  the  established  a  firm  hold  upon  commercial 
Potato  Society,      growers  of  Potatoes,  and  at  once  set  about 

doing  good  and  useful  work  by  instituting 
trials  of  varieties  at  many  different  places  throughout  the 
country.  The  information  gained  from  these  trials  and  experi- 
ments was  published  in  the  society's  Year  Book,  together  with 
a  variety  of  other  exoellent  and  helpful  matter.  Of  course,  the 
croakers  (who  are  always  with  us— and  sometimes  they  are  a 
benefit)  said  that  when  the  Potato  boom  had  ended,  as  it 
fipeodily  did,  so  would  the  National  Potato  Society.  But  the 
N  .P  S  was  establislied  to  combat  the  tactics  of  the  manipulators 
ot  that  boom,  and  to  steady  the  Potato  trade,  while  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  improve  it.  Another  object  was  to  raise 
Potato  cultivation  from  the  position  of  an  empirical  industry  to 
one  that  miglit  warrantably  be  called  scientific  and  completely 
business-like.  ,       .     ,.  ^  .^  . 

The  societv  deserved  to  have  been  kept  alive,  and  it  is  com- 
paratively seldom  that  such  horticultural  institutions  are 
allowed  to  die  inanely  in  this  country.  We  think  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Potato  industry  lie  quite  as  much  in  a  horti- 
cultural, as  in  an  agricultural  direction,  though  latterly,  when 
the  exhibition  was  held  at  Vincent  Square,  there  were  broad 
hints  expressed  that  Smithfield,  during  the  Cattle  Show  week, 
was  the  place  to  hold  it.  So  long  as  £2,000,000  worth  of 
Potatoes  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  so  long  as  there  are 
diseases  and  pests  to  be  oombatted ;  and  while  there  are  so 
many  matters  of  a  cultural  nature  requiring  to  be  carefully 
tested  or  proved,  so  long  ought  there  to  be  a  Potato  Society. 
At  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  N.P.S.  had  2,000  membera, 
and  notwithstanding  very  heavy  expenses,  it  cleared  nearly 
£50.  Practically  all  the  county  instructors  acted  as  organising 
secretaries,  and  were  members  of  the  trials  committee,  whiJe 
eminent  professors  of  seveml  agricultural  colleges  lent  their  aid. 
lastly,  though  we  believe  its  services  were  never  requisitioned, 
there'  was  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  act  if  called  upon  m  dis- 
putes at  law. 
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Cypripedium  x  Moonbeam. 

By  Mr.  Shayler's  drawing  of  this  new  and  magnificent 
Cypripedium,  our  re«aders  who  did  not  see  it  on  the  31st -ult. 
at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge  of  it8  size 
and  appearance.  It  is  indeed  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
Cypripedium,  and  ie  undoubtedly  "a  grand  flower."  When 
fitaged  by  Major  Hoi  ford  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Glos.,  it  obtained  a  first-class  certificate.  The  parent- 
age is  Thomfioni  x  Sallieri  Hyeanum.  The  wavy  dorsal  is  Sin 
broad,  deeply  indented  in  the  middle,  which  is  purplish.  The 
base  ie  of  an  emerald  tint,  the  upper  portions  white.     The  wavy- 


SoiL. 
Regarding  com  past,   I    should   like    to   mention  that   Poly- 

S^dium  fibre  is  largely  replacing  peat  in  many  collections ;  while 
snuinda  fibre  is  spoKen  of  in  glowing  terms  by  some  growers ; 
but  this  I  have  not  tried.  With  Polypodium  there  is  scarcely 
any  waste,  and  it  is  reputed  to  be  cheai>or,  and  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  peat  and  small  crocks  an  improvement  i« 
effected  in  the  growth  of  Oattleyas,  La^lias,  and  Odontoglcssums. 
For  CypripcKliums  it  is  uselw^rt,  as  nothing  can  surpass  a  rich 
fibrous  loam  in  proper  proportions  with  peat,  drc.  Tne  progress 
made  during  the  last  ten  years,  from  a  cultural  point  of  vie>y. 
is  marvellous;  and  every  oVchidifit  must  move  with  the  times  if 
he  wishes  to  secure  the  best  results. 

R.H.S.  Awards  and  New  Orchids. 
According  to  my  record,  the  R.H.S.  has  awarded  thii-ty-nine 
F.C.C.'s  and  seventy-two  A.M.'s  Botanical  certificates  have 
been  few  in  number,  while  the  cultural  commendations  are 
about  the  average,  although  one  sometimes  wonders  why  re- 
cently imported  plants  receive  this  coveted  .recognition.  The 
Lindley  medal  has  been  given  on  three  occasions,  once  to  liOrd 


Another  Magnificent  Cypripedium  (C    x   Moonbeam). 


edged  and  varnished-looking  petals  are  bronzy-green,  and  so  is  i 
the  pouch,  the  former  also  being  lined  in  the  centre  with  purple.  , 
The  flower  is  5in  wide,  and  as  deep.  1 

A  Review  of  1907.  j 

The  majority  of  orchid  growers  can  look  back  upon  the  past  • 

season  with  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction.     Although  the  sea-  | 

son  was  a  backward  one,  and  detrimental  to  some  phases  of  | 

plant  lif^,  orchids  did  not  suffer  to  any  serious  extent;  in  fact.  1 

the  weather  was  ideal  for  the    cool  divisions;  while  Lielias  ana  j 

Oattleyas  have  equalled    last    year's    result,  and  perhaps  the  | 

foliage  is  slightly  more  green,  which  denotes  that  they  do  not  j 
require  so  much  sunlight  as  we  sometimes  imagine.     If  we  have 

any  cause  to  complain  then,  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  Dendro-  | 
biums  (a  neiglected   genus),    and   similar   orchids  that  need  a 
thopougji   ripening  of  the   pseudo-bulbs  to   induce  floriferous- 


Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Dye),  for  a  splendid  group  of 
Lissochilus  giganteus ;  and  twice  to  Mr.  Alexander  grower  to 
Major  Holford,  (1)  for  a  remarkabld  plant  of  Ltelia  elegans, 
which  carried  230  flowers ;  and  (2)  a  magnificent  group  on 
October  29,  every  plant  being  a  fine  specimen.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  collection  ever  staged.  From  Westonbirt 
there  came  a  gmnd  lot  for  the  Temple  oliow,  which  gained  the 
Veitchian  cup,  and  was  indeed  a  triumph.  In  addition  to  this, 
two  gold  mecialshave  been  won,  and  the  F.C.C.'s  are  numerous. 
Hardly  a  meeting  passes  without  some  treasure  from  Major 
Holford's  rich  and  varied  collection.  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman 
(gardener,  Mr.  vV.  P.  Bound),  has  secured  three  gold  medals; 
also  one  to  Mr.  Moore,  Chardwar,  for  a  group  of  finely  grown 
Cyprii)ediums,  consisting  largely  of  insigne  varieties  and  their 
numerous  hybrids. 

Among  individual  plants  exhibited  during  the  year  will  be 
found    Odont.    caJoglossum,    ardent issimum    Herbert    Goodson, 
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RobsoiifiD,  ^ndavense,  crispnm  Solum,  John  Clarke,  and 
eximium  Kini;  of  England — all  gems  of  the  first  water.  Another 
beautiful  and  interesting  plant  was  Arachnanthe  Rohaniaua : 
while  the  new  Cypripedium  Tibeticum  is  a  novelty  for  liardy 
plantsmen.  Two  other  striking  subjects  are  Brafieo-catt.-ltelia 
Veitchi  and  B.-c.-l.  Fowleri.  Cattleya  Iris  His  Majesty  is  the 
finest  yet  flowered  of  this  useful  hybrid.  Tlie  Odontiodas  continue 
to  appear,  and  three  of  recent  introduction  are  O.'s  Bi'ad- 
shawise.  Ci>aveniana,  and  Devossiana,  the  latter  linking  up  the 
Edwardi  section  of  Odontoglossum.  Cypripedium^  have  not 
yielded  anything  extmordinary  ;  and  the  chief  attraction  among 
Dendrobiums  has  been  the  new  D.  regium  from  India. 
Losses  During  1907. 
Happily  these  are  not  numeix>ufi.  They,  however,  include 
Sir  Frederick  Wigau  and  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures,  both  of  whom 
took  a  great  interest  in  orchidology.  The  former  had  brought 
together  a  collection  of  valuable  plants  which  were  often  on 
view  at  the  various  shows  and  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  Tlie 
Phalsenopses  and  Bolleas,  were  remarkably  well  done  at  Clare 
Lawn.  Mr.  Measures'  favourites  were  Cypripediums  and 
Masdevallias,  several  of  which  bear  his  name.  Both  collection^ 
are  now  a  thing  of  the  pa&t,  having  been  sold  at  the  death  of 
their  respective  owners.  But  as  one  drops  out  another  takes 
hie  place,  and  so  orchid  growing  continues  to  flourish.  Although 
large  collections  may  not  be  the  order  of  the  day.  orchids  are 
nevertheless  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  for  cut  flower  and  for 
decorative  nurposes^and  it  behoves  every  young  gardener  to  get 
some  knowledjje  of  orchids,  and  thus  be  prei>ared  for  the  time 
when  he  niay  be  called  upon  to  su  pterin  tend  a  group  of  plant 
houses,  which  perhaps  contains  orchids.  In  conclusion.  I  wish 
every  reader  of  the  Journal  of  HorticMurc  a  bright  and  suc- 
cessful New  Year.— T.  A. 

Compost  and  Its  Preparation. 

Now  that  the  new  year  has  begun  one  urges  everv  thought- 
ful orchidi&t  to  prepare  for  the  coming  season  fiy  getting 
together  quantities  of  the  various  ingredientii  whicli,  when 
mixed  together,  constitute  the  compost  or  patting  material. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  important  parts  is  good  fibroua  peat, 
which  is  pulled  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
removing  all  the  sticks,  and  finally  sifting  out  the  finer  particles 
or  dust.  The  peat  sticks  may  be" chopped  to  a  convenient  size, 
when  they  can  be  dried  and  stored  for  future  use  as  drainage 
for  MasdevaJlias  and  Odontogloesunts. 

Polypodium  fibre  is  now  largely  employed  as  a  rooting 
medium,  especially  in  conjunction  with  peat ;  but  this  should 
only  be  included  when  repotting  Leelias,  Cattle>-as.  or  Odonto- 
glossums.  It  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  peat,  but  even 
the  smallest  piece  of  the  creeping  rhizomes  must  be  rigorously 
excluded  when  picking  it  over,  or  they  are  a  source  of  trouble 
aftei*wardfl  by  sprouting  out,  and  would  probably  take  posses- 
sion of  the  pot  if  allowed  to  remain.  When  all  the  rhizomes 
have  been  taken  away  it  is  then  cut  into  the  desired  length, 
A^-^hich  is  best  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  sheep  shears.  From 
an  economical  point  of  view.  Polypodium  ifi  before  peat,  because 
there  is  practically  no  waste. 

Partly  decayed  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  have  proved  beneficial 
to  suoh  genera  as  Odontoglossums  and  Onciuiums.  The^  should 
be  collected  in  the  autumn  or  at  once  and  be  stored  in  a  dry 
shed  where  there  is  a  free  cii*culation  of  air,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  kept  in  a  drv  condition.  It  will  be  neceusary  to  cliop 
the  leaves  and  rub  them  through  sieves  of  various  sizes,  from 
half  an  inch  downwards,  but  all  dust  must  be  discarded  before 
mixing  them  with  other  soil.  Select  only  the  best  and  cleanest 
leaves,  and  if  any  doubt  exists  concerning  the  presence  of 
fungi,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  place  them  in  bags,  which  ought  to 
be  plunged  in  a  copper  of  boiling  w^ter  and  afterwards  dried. 

Sphagnum  mors  is  almost  a  necessity,  ajid  it  should  always 
be  used  m  a  fresh  and  living  state,  taking  care  to  watch  closely 
for  any  slugs  when  sorting  tJie  nice  green  heads  from  the  weeds. 
When  it  forms  part  of  the  potting  mixture  it  must  be  chopped 
first,  but  for  surfacing  suoh  plants  as  Phaltenopeis  this  is  not 
needed. 

Coarse  silver  sand  and  finely  broken  potsherds  are  generally 
in  demand  at  jwtting  time,  so'no  opportunitv  should  be  lost  in 
securing  a  qiuantity  of  the  latter  bv  breaking  them  up  eufB- 
ciontly  small  to  pass  through  a  ^in  .sieve. 

The  grower  who  po.?ses-?es  a  little  forethought  will  at  once 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  above  remarlts,  and  where  Cypripediums 
are  grown  in  any  quantity,  a  little  fibrous  loam,  if  got  together 
now,  will  be  acceptable  when  the  time  comes  round  to  repot 
tJiese  autumn  and  winter-flowering  orchids.  All  plant  cleaning, 
pot  washing,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  roof  glass  should  be 
pufihed  on  without  further  delay.  The  blinds  can  cilso  be 
examined  to  ascertain  how  many  will  go  another  season.  This 
is  very  importaint,  because  if  the  order  for  new  ones  is  deferred 
till  a  week  or  two  before  they  are  actually  needed  there  is  a 
possibility  of  not  having  them  at  hand.  Then  the  sunshine 
appears  somewhat  unexpectedly,  and  in  force,  as  is  .sometimes 
the  case  with  our  fickle  climate,  especially  in  the  early  spring. 
—T.  Anstiss. 


NOTES 


oncES 


Royal  HoPttouUupal  Society. 

The  next  exhibition  and  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  14. 
A  lecture  on  the  R.H.S.  exhibitions  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Gregory. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  Thomas  Field,  for  several  years  foreman  at  Buxtcd  Park 
Gardens,  under  Mr.  Prinsep,  as  head  gardener  to  Douglas  Fresh- 
field,  Esq.,  Wych  Cross  Place,  Forest  Row,  Sussex,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  F.  G.  Drew.  Mr.  Drew  has  gone  as  head  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Ivor  Guest.   M.P. 

Sussex  Weathep. 

Tlie  total  rainfall  at  Abl>ots  Leigh,  Hay>\'ards  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  3.41in ;  being  O.OOin  above  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  0.62in  on  the  6th.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen 
days.  Total  for  the  twelvemonth,  26.35in,  which  is  3.40in  short 
of  our  mid-Su8.sex  average.  The  maximum  temperature  was 
o5deg  on  the  8th ;  the  minimum  23deg,  on  the  7th ;  mean 
maximum,  55.2:^deg;  mean  minimum,  d(3.19deg;  mean  tempera- 
ture, 40.70deg,  which  is  l.OSdeg  above  the  normal  of  the  month. 
The  first  I'.alf  <:t  December  was  wet  and  stormy.  It  was  then 
variable  till  the  25th ;  after  that  till  the  end  the  temperature 
in  the  siliade  remained  night  and  day  just  above  the  freeeing 
l>oint,  with  a  cold,  dry  N.E.  wind.  The  dust  followed  the 
motor  cars  along  the  roads  on  the  3lst.  No  snow  lias  fallen  in 
this  district  this  autumn.— R.  I. 

Small  Holdings. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  another  circular  letter 
to  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 
to  obtain  a  test  of  the  demand  for  small  holdings.  **  On  the 
receipt  of  any  applications  for  land  for  small  holdings  your 
council  will  no  doubt  endeavour  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  qualifications  and  suitability  of  the  applicants,  either  by 
personal  inquiries  by  members  of  the  council  or  persons 
authorised  by  them,  or  by  the  issue  of  a  form  setting  out  the 
points  on  which  your  council  desire  information.  The  Board 
think  that  as  a  general  rule  such  inquiries  should  be  under- 
taken by  means  of  pei*sonal  interviews  with  the  applicants,  and 
that  sub-committees,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the 
small  holdings  committee  and  partly  of  members  of  the  minor 
local  authorities  and  other  suitable  persoms,  should  be  appointed 
for  this  special  purpose  for  each  parish  or  other  convenient  area 
from  which  applications  are  received." 

Sweet  Pea  Tplals. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  again  pro- 
pose to  hold  a  further  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the  University 
College  Gardens,  Reading,  during  1908,  and  ehall  therefore  be  . 
very  glad  if  growers  will  assist  in  making  the  trials  as  complete 
as  possible  by  sending  seeds  of  new  Sweet  Peas  they  may  be 
distributing  in  1908,  or  are  getting  forward  for  distribution  in 
1909.  The  trial  will  be  an  absolutely  independent  one,  and 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Chas.  Foster.  Not  fewer 
than  fifteen  seeds  of  each  variety  should  be  sent,  and  they 
should  reach  Mr.  Chas.  Fovster,  Assistant  Director  in  Horticul- 
ture, University  College,  Reading,  on  or  before  January  14, 
1908.  Senders  will  greatly  oblige  by  indicating  the  colour  sec- 
tion to  which  each  variety  belongs,  whether  it  has  waved  or 
pbin  flowers,  and  whether  they  would  care  to  have  it  tested  by 
the  side  of  any  standard  variety.  This  information  should  be 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  duplicate  copy  sent  to  the 
secretary  will  further  facilitate  matters.  The  committee  does 
not  propose  to  make  a  charge  for  theee  trials,  but  suggests  that 
a  donation  be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  to  help  defray 
their  cost.  The  trials  conducted  in  1907  necessitated  consider- 
able expenditure,  and  this  was  defrayed  chiefly  by  private  dona- 
tions. No  awards  to  new  varieties  will  be  made  at  the  society's 
exhibitions  in  1903.  Awards  of  merit  or  first-class  certificates 
will  be  granted  only  to  meritorious  varieties  tested  in  the 
society's  trials  at  Reading. 
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Rainfall  at  Thorpe,  Halifax. 

The  total  rainfall  for  December,  1907,  was  4.53in;  the  first, 
ten  days  registering  3.20in.  The  heavieet  fall.  O.Tlin,  was  regis- 
tered on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  last  twelve  days 
registered  0.14in. 

Clpenoestep  Colleflra. 

The  vacant  professorship  of  forestry  and  estate  management 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Pritchard,  F.S.I. ,  and  Watncy 
Prizeman  for  Forestry,  to  succeed  Dr.  Maw. 

Tha  Wlntap-floweplnflT  Capnatton  SoeUty. 

The  fourth  show  of  the  Winter- flowering  Carnation  Society 
will  be  held  on  April  1,  1908,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  schedule  of  prizes  is  shortly  going  to  press, 
and  500  copies  will  be  issued,  the  circulation  covoring  the  whole 
of  the  leading  amateur  and  trade  growers  in  the  country.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Hay  ward  Mathias,  Lucerne,  Stubbington, 
Fareham,  Hants. 

Deoembap  Weathep  at  Desfopd,  Lelcaatap. 

Mild  and  wet  weather  up  to  the  last  week  characterised  the 
month  of  December.  Rain  fell  on  seventeen  of  the  first  twenty- 
three  days,  the  greatest  quantity,  0.60in,  having  been  re- 
gistered on  the  4th.  The  total  amount  for  the  month  w«as  4.28in. 
There  has  been  an  absence  of  sharp  frosts,  as  the  thermometer 
only  once  fell  below  30deg,  and  that  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  when  it  \nas  28deg.  The  19th  of  the  month  was 
very  mild,  when  the  maximum  reading  was  o6deg.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  was  39.3deg,  which  is  al)ove  the 
average.  The  excessive  wet  lias  greatly  hindered  land  work, 
and  we  hope  for  a  favoumble  spring  to  make  up  lost  time.  The 
last  week  or  so  have  been  bitterly  cold,  for  easterly  winds  have 
been  keen  and  strong,  almost  to  a  gale  some  days.  On  the 
2nd.  12deg  of  frost  were  registered.  Summing  up  the  weather 
of  the  past  year,  the  record  is  a  disappointing  one,  as  there 
have  been  many  cold  and  sunless  dajs,  with  frequent  rain. 
There  were  149  Xiys  on  which  rain  fell,  and  the  amount  re- 
gistered was  31.59in,  which  is  not  excessive.  The  months  of 
June,  October,  and  December  were  the  wettest,  over  4in  falling 
during  each.  February,  contrary  to  the  old  saying,  was  the 
dryest  nfonth,  when  only  0.83in  was  registered.— L.  F.  D. 

'*Tlia  Joupnal  of  tha  B.O.A." 

The  third  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association"  has  come  to  hand.  The  first  article  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartilett,  a  well-known  and  successful  gar- 
dener, and  deals  with  *'  Testimonials."  He  concludes  by  sug- 
pcGting  an  official  ''Character  Chart."  In  *'A  Gardener's 
Reflections,"  Mr.  Geo.  Tinley  points  out  that  in  some  of  our 
London  parks  the  wages  of  a  gardener  are  about  27s.  per  week, 
vrhilst  road  sweepers,  working  for  the  same  authority,  are  paid 
30s.  and  over.  In  another  article  by  "  A  Member,"  some  very 
necessary  hints  are  supplied  as  to  the  need  of  greater  care  in 
kirawmg  up  and  insisting  upon  written  agreements  between 
employers  and  employed.  Forms  of  agreement  are  given.  The 
writer  advocates  that  working  hours  being  mentioned,  and  also 
that  the  gardeners'  duties  be  properly  defined.  The  report  of 
the  conference  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden 
Regent's  Park,  on  September  12,  is  published  in  full.  Besides 
other  notes  and  articles  a  final  one  deals  with  the  question  ''Is 
Gardening  a  Luxury  ?"  Among  other  remarks  the  writer  says  : 
"  Just  think  of  an  estate  on  yvhich  is  built  a  beautiful  mansion 
fiurronnded  by  lawns,  terraces,  parterres,  woodland  walks 
artificial  lakes,  and  the  grounds  studded  with  exotic  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Such  places  do  not  spring  up  naturally  out  of  the  soil 
They  are  not  indigenous  to  any  country,  civilised  or  otherwise 
They  have  to  be  made,  and  the  making  costs  a  lot  of  money. 
How  much  they  are  worth  may  be  gauged  by  the  enormous  prices 
some  of  them  realise  when  put  in  the  market  for  sale  The 
beautiful  grounds,  the  noble  trees,  the  delightful  rock  and  water 
gardens,  the  herbaceous  borders,  the  exquisite  orchids  the 
luscious  fruits  from  the  hothouse  and  open  air,  the  fresh  and 
succulent  vegetables  all  the  year  round-all  thsee  not  only  con- 
stitute  a  valuable  return  for  the  money  spent,  but  also  gnatify 
the  senses,  pl^e  the  soul,  ana  keep  the  mind  and  body  healthy 
In  addition  the  produce  has  a  high  commercial  value  "  | 


Rosa  Cataloffuas  Wanted. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ewing,  Whangarei,  New  Zealand,  inquires  for 
copies  of  Rose  nurserymen's  catalogues.  Will  some  of  our  trade 
rosarians  kindly  send  theirs? 

Swaet  Paa  Soolaty'a  Sohadule. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  (Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford),  informs  us  that  the 
society's  Annual  and  schedule  for  1908  will  be  sent  out  about 
January    16. 

Royal  Mateopologloal  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1908,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  annual  general 
meeting  will  be  held  at  7.45  p.m.  Business: — 1.  Report  of  the 
council  for  1907.  2.  Election  of  the  council  for  1908.  3.  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Symons  gold  medal  to  >1.  Leon  Teisserenc  de 
Bort.  4.  Address  on  ''  Map-Studies  of  Rainfall,"  by  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mill,  president. 

Pipa  at  Mp.  J.  Robson'a  Kupaevy. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  a  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Robson,  Hale  Road,  Uale.  The  -flames 
were  firg^  noticed  issuing  from  a  potting  shed  by  a  night 
watchman.  The  potting  shed  and  contents  were  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  outbreak  also  spread  to  an  adjacent  shed, 
but  its  progress  was  checked  before  any  great  damage  was  done. 
The  damage  caused  by  the  fire  amounts  to  close  on  £200,  and 
this  is  covered  by  insuiance. 

Bpltlah  Oapdenepa'  Association, 

At  the  last  meeting,  on  December  31,  nine  new  members 
were  elected,  making  1,128  since  the  establishment  of  the 
association.  The  secretary  reported  that  the  last  issue  of  the 
**  B.G.A.  Journal "  had  l)een  posted  to  every  member,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  design  for  members'  certificates  was 
adopted,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  report  of  the  Richmond  and  District  Branch  for  the  past 
year  was  received  and  discussed,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  association's  journal.  Gardeners  are  reminded 
that  the  B.G.A.  is  confined  to  qualified  gardeners  only,  and  that 
new  members  may  join  at  any  time,  provided  their  ci*edentials 
are  up  to  the  required  standard.  Forms  can  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  B.G.A.,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W.— J.   W, 

StPlka  In  tha  Chilian  Nltpate  Tpada 

The  numerous  'Viands"  engaged  in  the  nitrate  trade  in 
Chili  are  on  strike  just  now,  and  an  unfortunate  collision  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  strikers  has  led  to  considemble  loss 
of  life.  It  is  fully  believed,  however,  tliat  the  Government  will 
take  every  possible  means  of  getting  over  the  trouble,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  the  export 
duty  on  nitrate,  and  if  the  strike  were  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  any  considenable  time  the  effect  on  the  national  finances  of 
Chili  would  be  serious.  The  main  cause  of  the  strike  was  the 
heavy  depreciation  in  the  currency,  whose  value  has  dropped 
from  14d.  to  a  little  over  9d.  per  dollar.  The  workers  are  de- 
manding that  their  wages  shall  be  placed  on  the  full  sterling 
basis  of  18d.  per  dollar.  Consumers  of  nitiate  will  watch  the 
labour  struggle  with  great  interest,  as  the  outcome  will  doubt- 
less prove  of  great  importance  to  them. 

Daoembep  WaatheP  at  Balvolp  Cast's. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. ;  total  eleven 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.Glin ;  this  fell  on  twenty  days 
and  is  0  27111  above  the  average  for  the  month;  the  greatest 
daily  fall  was  0.47in  on  the  4th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  re- 
duced) :  highest  reading  30.376in  on  the  24th  at  9  a.m.  •  lowest 
Tneadmg  28.666in  on  the  13th  at  9  p.m. ;  mean  of  9  a.m  and 
9  p.m.  readings  29.742in.  Thermometers :  highest  in  the  shade 
o.5deg  on  the  8th;  lowest  on  the  screen  26deg  on  the  Ist;  mean 
of  daily  maxima  43.70deg;  mean  of  daily  minima  34.38deg  • 
mean  tempeiature  of  the  month  39.04deg,  which  is-0  29deg 
above  the  average;  lowest  on  the  grass  23deg  on  the  1st  and 
24th ;  highest  m  sun  83deg  on  the  1st ;  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  at  3ft  43.58deg,  which  is  1.09deg  above  the  average 
Total  sunshine  thirty-seven  hours  thirty-five  minutes,  which  is 
nine  hours  fifty-six  minutes  below  the  average;  there  were 
fourteen  sunless  days.— W.  H.  Divers. 
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The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


Since  the  acoession  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to  the  throne 
many  and  very  extensive  alterations  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  Royal  gardens  at  Windsor,  especiaJly  in  the  utilitarian 
department  of  fruit,  plants,  and  vegetables  at  Frogmore. 
Under  the  able  re-organisation  and  management  of  Mr.  A. 
McKellar,  one  might  say  acres  of  glass  houses  liave  been  built 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  needless  to  say,  all  on  the 
latest  principle  and  improvement  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the 
greatest  success,  as  it  can  easily  be  suggested  that  immense 
quantities  of  ever>'thing  a  garden  can  provide  is  required  at 
such  times  as  those  just  passed,  when  so  many  crowned  heads 
were  visiting  Windsor.  A  somewhat  similar  experience,  if  on 
a  smaller  scale,  bad  Mr.  McKellar  at  Sandrin^bam.  No  doubt 
the  experience  gained  there  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
the  extended  operations  at  Windsor. 

In  the  following  notes  I  do  not  presume  them  t-o  be  a  full 
description  of  the  garden,  or  even  aU  the  alterations  that  have 
recently  taken  place  there,  but  just  an  elaboration  of  a  few 
mental  notes  made  during  the  early  part  of  November,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  all-too-hurried  visit  to  Mr.  McKellar, 
who  is  the  most  courteous  of  guides  and  ever  ready  to  give  in- 
formation for  the  welfare  of  horticulture. 

As  my  visit  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  assembling  of 


arranged,  first  in  the  ^rden  for  each  site  in  the  castle,  after- 
wards being  labelled,  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  methods  adopted, 
and  the  quantity  of  material  require. 

Gbbknhousb  Plants. 

As  may  be  imagined,  everything  that  is  good  is  grown  in 
huge  masses;  a  little  of  anytiiing  is  of  little  value  here.  In 
one  house  were  arranged  the  finest  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  that  I  have  seen,  not  only  in  numbers— 2,000— but  in 
quality.  From  pots  2^ in  in  diameter,  to  those  7in  across, 
niarvellous  plants  were  obtained,  ranging  in  size  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  yard  high,  and  almost  as  much  through,  and  so 
smothered  with  richly  coloured  blossoms  and  furnished  with 
dense  green  leaveis  that  one  could  not  do  other  than  stare  in 
aniazement.  I  have  seen  batches  of  this  Begonia  at  Sandring- 
ham  that  were  exti'emely  fine,  but  none  to  approach  these. 
Arranged  as  they  were  on  each  side  of  a  span  roofed  house,  the 
under  side  of  the  roof  too  hung  with  baskets,  all  equally  well 
grown,  \i-as  a  sight  to  never  forget.  By  an  inp^enious  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors  at  the  end  of  the  house  the  view  on  entering 
WAS  distinctly  lengthened  and  emphasised.  The  variety  Turn- 
ford  Hall  is  here  appreciated,  and  certainly  succeeds  admirably. 

Carnations,  as  may  be  expected,  are  much  in  demand.  The 
American  type  is  favoured,  as  they  possess  all  the  points  of 
advantage.  The  plants,  a  large  batch  of  all  the  best  varieties, 
were  in  robust  health,  carrying  quantities  of  deeply  colon  red 
flowei-s  on  particularly  stiff  stems  and  furnished  with  luxuriant 
^' grass.'*  Mr.  McKellar  makes  a  point  of  testing  the  new  sorts 
as  they  appear,  and  thus  is  up  to  date  in  desirabfe  kinds.  Mal- 
maisons,  too,  ai*e  much  appreciated ;  a  fine  batch  of  Duchess  of 
Westminster  was  coming  along,  not  a  si^n  of  rust  or  speck  on 
the  leaver,  the  plants  in  rude  health.  Lilium  Harrisi  and  Lily 
of  the  Valley  aie  required  extensively.  Zonal  Pelargoniums — a 
huge  batch — were  giving  a  full  promise  of  brilliancy  later  on. 

Crotoms  are  appreciated  for  th^ir  light  appearance  and  rich 
colouring ;  one  does  not  wonder  at  this,  seeing  the  plants  so  well 
furnished  with  foliage,  mainly  on  single  stems,  and  of  suitable 
size.  One  large  span  roof  house  is  devoted  to  them,  and  right 
well  they  thiive.  Palms,  it  is  needle&s  to  say,  are  grown  in 
extremely  large  numbers,  and  so  are  Gardenias,  in  6in  pots, 
healthy  vigorous  plants  that  will  give  abundance  of  fully 
developed  blossoms  judging  by  the  healthy  foliage.  Eucharis 
fill  one  large  and  suitable  house.  The  much-di^eaded  mite  (to 
some  gardeners)  is  liere  unknown,  neither  should  we  think  of 
such  an  insect  when  admiring  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  the 
bulbs  are  furnished  with. 

Obchids. 

Orchids,  as  may  be  expected,  fill  many  houses,  and  are  a 
grand-looking  set  of  plants.  Cattleyas,  of  course,  come  in  for 
much  attention,  so  appreciated:  Odontoglossums^  &c.,  are  here 
in  masses.  A  fine  batch  of  Oalanthes  just  coming  into  flower 
gave  promise  of  future  development  in  extra  long  racemes 
of  bloom  in  particularly  small  pots,  which  are  no  doubt  found 
so  useful  for  de- oration.  Violets  are  especial  favourites;  row 
after  row  of  suitable  brick  pits  are  filled  with  plants,  so  robust 
and  pix>mising  that  little  was  left  to  be  desired.  The  richness 
in  colour  of  the  blooms  of  Marie  Louise  and  the  single  Princess 
of  Wales  struck  me  as  having  soil  quite  suitable  for  Violet  cul- 
ture. I  noted  a  capital  plan  of  treating  the  last  named  variety. 
The  plants  are  raised  annually  from  cuttings,  each  plant  is 
restricted  to  one  stem  or  growth,   all  runnera  being  kept  off, 


which  concentrates  the  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  production 
of  high  claiss  blooms  with  desirable  flower  stems,  a  point  about 
thus  Violet  so  remarkable. 

In  the  fruit  department  things  are  even  done  on  a  larger 
s  ale.  Grapes  are  a  feature  so  well  do  they  succeed.  Appley 
Towers  is  here  a  favourite,  and  .so  is  Lady  Downe's,  both  hanging 
in  quantity.  Muscats,  mainly  of  the  Alexandrian  variety,  are 
extensively  grown,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  Vines  have 
produced  extremely  fine  fruit.  One  thing  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  in  connection  with  the  Vines  was  the  method  of 
short  pruning  of  the  young  rods  annually.  Mr.  McKellar  «>^ 
not  believe  in  the  plan  of  allowing  th«  Vines  to  furnish  the 
house  too  quickly,  but  by  allowinj?  to  the  leader  a  short  ex- 
tension he  obtains  extra  strength  in  the  base  of  the  rods,  and 
will  eventually  furnish  the  vineries  with  a  masf?  of  vigorcwifl 
evenly  sized  rods  which  will  last  many  yeans  in  the  best  condi- 
tion, and  what  is  more,  the  good  bunches  will  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  rods,  and  not,  as  in  too  many  instances,  a  few 
large  bunches  at  the  top  of  each  Vine.  Peaches  are  now  be- 
coming thoroughly  established  in  their  permanent  quarters; 
at  first  the  trees  were  planted  rather  thickly  to  utilise  8P«^» 
now  they  are  being  rearranged,  and  from  the  growth  made  the 
result  in  the  future  is  most  encouraging.  Figs  occupy  much 
space,  so  popular  is  the  fruit.  The  whole  of  one  long  corndor 
was  planted  with  tree?  but  a  very  short  time  since ;  an  excel- 
lent start  has  been  made  in  the  growth  of  the  trees,  a  happy 
augury    for   the     future.       At  present  the  roof  space  is  most 

grettily  festooned  with  strings  of  fruit  fully  6ft  long  of  Tbmato 
utton's  Cascade.  In  several  other  houses  I  not-ed  batches  of 
a  capital  winter-fruiting  Tomato  of  Mr.  McKellar^a  selection, 
being  short  jointed  in  growth  and  bearing  profuaely  moat 
shapely  fruit. 

Ha&dt  Fbuit. 

The  liardy  fruit  department  at  Windsor  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  feature  in  tne  garden,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
plant  several  thousand  cordon  trained  Apple  trees  to  furnish 
both  sides  of  an  extensive  path.  This  form  of  training  is  a 
favourite  method  with  Mr.  McKellar,  as  he  planted  many 
similar  trees  at  Sandringham,  and  which  pix>ved  a  great  success. 
Pears  were  a  fine  crop  last  season  at  Windsor,  both  .on  cordon 
and  pyramids.  Never  have  I  seen  trees  in  the  latter  form  of 
training  looking  so  well.  The  fruit  produced  is  large,  clear  in 
the  skin,  and  doubtkss  of  good  flavour.  Summer  prunimg  is 
not  much  pi-acti.sed  here,  neither  is  it  so  necessary  as  in  many 
gardens.  The  branches  are  kept  thin  on  the  trees,  therefore 
a  full  share  of  light  and  air  is  at  all  times  obtained.  Cordon 
Pears  oif  walls  are  a  great  success,  especially  Doyenn^  -du 
Cornice,  which  is  planted  on  four  various  sites  to  provide  a 
longer  season  of  fruit.  Where  space  admits  this  method 
cannot  fail  of  having  this,  the  best  of  all  Pears,  in  use  ovar  • 
a  long  period.  Among  Apples  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  well 
provided  for  in  trees  of  various  forms.  As  standard  trained 
they  succeed  admirably,  the  branches  are  clean  and  Tigonous 
without  being  unduly  so.  Peaches  on  walls  are  simply  anutsing 
in  the  matter  of  growth.  I  would  that  "D.  C'  could  see  these 
trees  so  recently  planted,  who,  I  think,  would  agree  that 
Peach  culture  in  the  open  is  still  possible.  On  a  south  woill 
many  tree.s  were  planted  two  years  since;- many  of  them  have 
a  branch  spread  of  17ft  and  but  two  yeans*  growth  I  The  wood 
io  not  unduly  large  either.  Abundant  space  is  given  to  oach 
tree ;  they  are  planted  19ft  apart.  Many  dozens  of  handsome 
fruit  were  taken  from  these  trees  during  the  last  season.  Tliin 
training  of  the  branches  is  not  forgotten,  and  maturity  of  the 
wood  is  regarded  as  an  essential  to  success;  and  so  is  the  i>re- 
vention  of  insect  pests  attacking  the  trees,  and  not  the  getting 
rid  of  such  enemies. 

Plums,  especially  the  Gage  section,  are  largely  grown  on  a 
variety  of  sites.  Fan  tnained  trees  upon  walls  are  the  picture 
of  health  and  in  huge  numbers.  Cherries  in  bush  form  provide 
an  educational  lesson  of  great  value,  in  the  manner  of  training 
and  in  the  cleanly  vigorous  condition.  Apricot  trees  air© 
numerous  upon  the  walls.  Tliere  are  no  indications  of  trouble 
from  gumming  of  the  branches ;  the  leaves,  too,  indicate  perfect 
health  and  full  crops. 

Needless  to  say,  the  kitchen  garden  crops  are  managed  on  a 
similar  scale.  For  instance,  the  Cabbage  plot  for  next  season '& 
use  contains  25,000  plants,  all  sturdy  and  promising.  ElLam's 
Dwarf  and  Flower  of  Spring  are  two  favourite  sorts.  Space 
forbids  my  saving  more  about  this  department,  although  much 
might  be  saia,  and  of  interest  too.  I  noted  the  luxuriance  of 
Asparagus  growth.  From  but  two-year-old  crowns  grand 
growths  had  spning.  Plenty  of  space  for  development  of  the 
"grass"  is  here  observed 

Other  Feattjebs. 

On  the  kitchen  garden  terrace  much  has  been  done  for  the 
growth  of  Rcees,  bed  after  bed  on  each  side  of  the  wide  path 
running  east  and  west  have  been  planted  with  one  variety  in 
each  bed.  Such  sterling  varieties  as  Caroline  Testout, 
G  Nabonnand,  Liberty,  and  Richmond  are  appreciated  in 
quantity,  beside  many  pillar  sorts.     Abbe  MioLan  and  Hermosa 
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are  great  favourites,  as  many  as  26,000  of  these  have  been  put 
out  at  one  time.  In  the  park,  from  the  gardens  to  the  castle, 
whieh  was  forme-rly  occupied  with  cattle,  many  alte^rations  have 
been  made.  A  Lime  tree  avenue  on-e  and  a  quarter  miles  long 
was  recently  made,  which  in  time  will  be  an  interesting  feature. 
The  making  of  a  golf  course  commencing  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  wall  has  necessitated  the  keeping  of  the  grass  quite 
short,  so  that  now  200  more  acres  has  been  added ^  which  now 
requires  the  aid  of  eight  horse-mowing  machines  to  keep  the 
grass  in  its  present  charming  condition.  Much  has  of  late  boon 
done  on  the  castle  slope  facing  the  Windsor  end,  known  as  Sir 


GanterbnTy  Bells. 


The  beautiful  and  familiar  old  name  is  too  good  to  be  placed 
second  to  any  scientific  one.  The  Canterbury  Bells  are,  how- 
I  ever,  varieties  of  Campanula  Medium,  almost  too  well  known 
;  to  require  description.  This  biennial  plant  has  a  remarkably 
I  branchincT  habit,  every  oblique  lateral  growth  ultimately  deve- 
I   loping  a  torminal  posy  of  flowen^.     By  the  kiudnc-s  cf  Messrs. 


Canterbury  Bells. 


Ctpyiijht,  Webb  «jt  .Sa 


Dighton  Probyn*s  garden,  in  the  way  of  fotrming  rockeries  for 
choice  plants,  bog  gardens,  and  winding  paths,  rendering  this 
a  parrticularly  interesting  portion,  of  which  Sir  Dighton  is  a  keen 
lover,  possessing)  as  he  does,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture generally. 

As  showing  the  stupendous  character  of  the  alterations  so 

Suickly  wTou^t  here,  His  Majesty  the  King  recently  desired 
he  gravel  in  the  Quadrangle  .  replaced  with  grass  with  the 
exception  of  a  carriage  drive  around.  Mr.  McKellar  set  to 
work  at  once  to  carry  out  this  command,  and  removed  no  fewer 
than  1,400  loads  of  stones  and  gravel,  whioh  means  that  the 
same  quantity  of  soil  had  to  be  returned,  and  this  was  so 
expeditiously  perfonned  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  grass 
had  the  appearance  of  being  down  for  some  considerable  period. 
So  accustomed  is  Mr.  McKeUar  to  "big"  things  that  he  quite 
reveJs  in  what  would  be  to  many  impossible  undertakings — 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 


Webb  and  Sons  we  are  able  to  show  a  well-selected  white 
variety ;  but  this  one  does  not  quite  depict  the  real  cups-and- 
saucers  type.  The  true  **  cups-and-saucere^*  (C.  M.  caly- 
oanthema)  appear  to  us  to  be  decidedly  uncommon.  Kew  had 
an  almost  perfect  bed  of  the  varieties  of  this  form,  in  sliades 
of  pink,  blue,  and,  of  course,  white  but  that  was  a  year  or 
two  ago,  since  when  we  have  missed  them.  Of  course,  Kew  has 
to  bring  forward  so  many  gjood  things  in  turn,  that  one  cannot 
reasonably  hope  to  see  one's  favourit-cs  always  in  the  forefront. 
Seeds  are  sown  out  of  doors  in  a  well  prepared  l)order  in  April, 
or  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  greenhouse  or  similar  coal  house. 
Transplant  the  seedlings  to  a  fairly  rich,  partly  shaded  border, 
and  keep  them  supplied  with  water  during  summer.  In 
September  transplant  them  to  their  flowering  quarters — either 
in  beds,  borders,  or  grouped  in  shrubberies.  They  are  equally 
well  suited  for  pot  cultivation,  and  make  handsome  specimens. 
The  natural  season  of  flowering  is  June  and  July. 
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Market  Gardening  Notes. 

B&amlkt's  S  sidling  Apple. 
Apart  from  the  variety,  the  system  of  gi^adinT  and  packing 
AA  done  by  the  growers  from  Lingfield,  Surrey,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. Selling  in  Covent  Gaixien  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Poupart,  in 
oases  of  two  layeis,  about  301b,  at  68.,  is  at  once  eyidence  of  the 
system  being  right.  TVe  ^\-ant  more  of  this;  then  there  would 
be  less  grumbling  all  round.  Tlie  seconds  are  graded,  put  up 
in  three  layers,  and  sell  well.  So  much  for  up-to-date  growing, 
then  grading  and  packing. 

PXLABOONIUM,    PaUL    CbAMPEL. 

For  deoorative  purposes  this  is  good.  Fine  in  colour  and 
trues,  with  foliage  "all  its  own/*  this  introduction  of 
Ganneli's  stands  Al. 

WiNTJiBiNG  Pot  Boses  Out  op  Doors. 
I  put  the  query  to  a  very  laFge  market  grower  why  his  stock 
of  the  above,  grown  for  the  cut  flowers,  should  now  be  lying  on 
their  sides,  but  could  get  no  answer.  I  like  the  idea,  it  it  is  a 
matter  of  drainage.  Let  me  not  forget,  however,  there  is  the 
question  of  frost  to  the  roots  through  the  pots.  I  am  thinking 
over  the  why  and  wherefores,  and  will  again  return  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mabkbtino  Jerusalem   Abtichokbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  grading  here  also  pays.  In  my 
usual  market  rounds,  I  heard  Is.  3d.  asked  per  half  bushel ;  Is 
oflFered,  but  refused.  The  would-be  buyer  says,  "  I  can  buy  off 
Mr.  So-and-Soat  my  price."  "  Yes,"  responds  the  gix)wer,  '*  it 
is  true;  but  mark  this,  mine  are  carted  home  from  field  to  shed, 
and  are  graded  and  cleaned  as  required  for  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  vour  cheap  man  not  only  lifts,  but  packs  on  the 
field  as  lifted."  Here  is  a  good  object  lesson,  and  one  which 
can  be  well  utilised  for  our  everyday  trade.  Not  the  least  point 
of  interest  is  also  the  fact  of  finaing  work,  when  such  root«  are 
under  cover,  for  the  wet  hours. 

Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. 

The  supoly  of  the  former  is  not  largo,  but  quite  equal  to  the 
demand.  Prices  are  not  high,  not  many  above  6s.  or  Ts.  per 
dozen.  To  grow  these  straight,  the  crop  must  be  light,  but  so 
far  the  firing  has  been  easy.  Tomatoes  are  a  poor  trade.  We 
lose  every  year  from  the  autumn  by  the  ejrowers  having  such  a 
bulk  pullea  off  before  the  ripe  stuff,  that  even  when  a  few 
baskets  of  good  ones  come  in,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  buyera 
n[>elieve  they  are  good  and  fresli.  The  Canary  supply  is  on  a 
very  different  line,  well  graded,  of  good  colour,  and  sound. 

CUCUMBBBS    fob    THB    MaIN    CbOP. 

I  know  those  who,  like  m^-self.  always  sowed  on  the  eve  of 
Cliristmas,  some  on  Boxing-day.  It  is  a  very  suitable  time ;  but 
let  the  soil  be  warm  before  committing  the  seeds  to  it.  It  is  a 
vexed  Question  whether  to  water  before  or  after  sowing.  Sown 
in  small  hand  frames  or  lights  in  a  warnr  house,  a  week 
should  see  the  seed  through.  Sow  thin,  then  there  will  be  less  | 
check  at  the  potting  up.  Clean  surroundings,  even  for  the  • 
young  seed  plants,  is  good. 

Lobelia,  Empebob  William. 

Fogs  we  have  had  in  plenty,  jet  strange  to  say  the  above  i 
is  doing  grandly  in  the  near  vicinity  of  London.     A  contract  to 


off  fast  enough."  No  doubt  when  the  early  spring  is  here,  this 
will  be  a  cheap  line,  but  still  more  profitabfe  to  the  grower  than 
last  season,  when  it  damped  off  so  much.— Stephen  Castle. 


Ferns. 


DicksonlM  Ouidoort. 

Of  late  years  attempts  to  naturalise  some  of  our  noble  tree 
ferns,  notably  Dicksonia  antarctica,  are  frequently  seen,  and 

I  doubtless  there  are  many  of  the  more  climatically  favoured  spota 
in  our  isles  where  such  has  been  attended  with  more  or  leas 
success.  This,  of  course,  apart  from  their  temporary  employ- 
ment in  sub-tropical   work.       It  is  feared,   nevertheless,   that 

,  some  examples,  at  least,  merely  await  but  a  little  abnornoal 
fceverity  to  eitJier  kill  or  cripple  them  sufficiently  as  to  result 
in  disappointment,  tor  too  often  the  position  accorded  to  them 
is  one  in  which  the  fern's  requirements  liave  been  largely 
sacrificed  to  effect;  and,  even  though  the  site  selected  is  one 
affording  considerable  shelter,  it  may  fall  short  of  those  con- 
ditions under  which  the  plant  might  go  beyond  toleration 
and  be  perfectly  happy.  Atmospheric  moisture,  as  well  as 
shelter,  such  as  the  plants  obtain  in  the  gorges  and  gulliea  of 
their  Antipodean  home,  is  es.«ential  to  their  well-being,  and  in 
noting  how  tliat  iu  some  places  where  such  either  obtains,  or 
might  be  had  with  a  little  development  of  existing  geographical 
features,  but  is  overlooked,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  intiwuoe 
fine  specimens  to  comparatively  arid  positions  where  if  a  feature 
is  created  it  exists  only  on  sufferance. 

Given  a  natuial  ravine  or  sheltered  dell,  with  moisture-re- 
taining rocks  and,  possibly,  a  pool  or  streamlet,  where  in  the 
height  of  summer  or  depth  of  winter  our  beautiful  natural 
mosses  retain  their  emerald  verdure,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  accommodate  Dicksonia  antarctica  as  a  permanent  object. 
Far  inland,  probably,  greater  extremes  of  temperature  than 
are  experienced  near  the  sea  would  seriously  discount  hopes  of 
success,  and  some  tempting  natural  gorges  in  the  rock  have 
been  seen  in  such  places  where  it  was  felt  the  risks  of  naturalis- 
ing would  be  too  great  to  warrant  t<he  attempt.  In  one 
instance  a  comparatively  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock,  from  30ft 
to  40ft  wide  and  iK)ssibly  as  much  in  depth,  which  forms  a 
feature  in  one  particular  demesne,  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the 
ease  with  whi-cth  a  portion,  at  least,  might  do  roofed  in  with 
iron  and  glass,  and  thus  give  the  little  protection  that  is  needed 
in  the  particular  position.  In  this  case  the  roof  would  merely 
form  an  arcade  for  a  given  distance  but  little  noticeable  to  the 
visitor  who,  entering  the  ^len  in  its  natural  state,  would 
eventually  find  himself  walking  through  a  grove  of  tree  ferns 
over  which  the  artificial  protection  would  be  little  in  evidence, 
especially  if  covered  with  hardy  creepers,  such  .  aa  Solanum 
jasminoioes  and  the  Passiflora  coerulea  ana  Constance  Elliott. 

Granted  that  the  natural  features  of  a  glen  suggesting  such 
with  oomparativelv  little  trouble  and  at  small  cost  (as  far  as 
horticultural  buil<ting  is  concerned)  are  rarely  met  with,  there 
are  not  wanting  disused  quarrie.s,  nooks,  or  corners,  where  by 
a  little  ingenuity  permanent  shelter  could  be  given  to  the  sub- 
jects under  notice,  and  a  pleasing,  novel,  yet  natural  feature 
created  at  comparatively  little  expense.— E.  Knowldin,  Dublin. 


-Hf#^ 


Garden  OrQaments. 


Pedestaled-Urns  at  Entrance  to  Pathway 

this  date  last  year!  One  good  market  grower  to-day  took  eleven 
boxes  of  cuttings  from  one  store  box.  In  reply  to  my  remark, 
ho  said,  **  Yes,  Siey  are  doing  well  j  can  hardly  take  the  cuttings 


Urns. 

It  is  manifest  week  by  week  that  while  so  much  is 
said  aiul  written  in  the  papei*s  about  planting  and 
cultivating,  liardly  one  of  them  pays  any  attention  to 
the  art  and  work  of  design  and  laying  out.  Our  young 
gardeners  are  trained  to  be  good  plantsmen,  but  their 
minds  receive  little  or  no  stimulus  on  the  broader 
matters  of  their  profession,  namely,  in  the  principles  of 
garden  making.  In  the  present  "note  we  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  dignity  and  use  of  pedestaled  ui*ns  in  garden 
scenery.  The  little  photograph  accompanying  these  ob- 
servations conveys  an  idea  of  what  is  actually  under 
notice.  The  urn  or  tazza  or  vase  or  similar  '^  garden 
ornament"  is  chosen  for  such  a  position,  i.e.,  the  en- 
trance to  a  pathway  or  at  the  points  of  diver^ng  paths, 
in  order  to  afford  balance  to  the  scene.  Their  presence 
funiishes  a  definite  poi-tal,  as  it  were,  and  marks  the 
limit  of  the  framework  of  part  of  our  plan.  Sometimes 
tliev  take  the  place  of  a  clipped  Yew  or  Holly,  or  a 
clump  of  >hi  ubs  ;  at  other  times  they  are  supplemented  by 
trees  and  shrubs.  '*  Urns  in  stone,  terra-oxitta,  and  metal 
have  always  been  deemed  an  ornament,"  says  Mawson, 
and  he  alludes  to  the  beautiful  leaden  ones  at  Hampton 
Court.  Some  of  the  urns  there,  however,  are  artificial, 
cleverly  done  in  composition.  "  Urns  are  also  employed 
as  filials  to  gate  pillars,  and  to  mark  the  corners  of 
terraces,  and  are  very  effective.  Some  firms  supply  replicas  of 
choice  old  models."  In  themselves  they  ought  to  be  objects  of 
beauty  and  interest.— A.  X. 
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Elfeden  Botby. 


In  the  Journal  for  September  19  last,  by  permissioii  of 
Bfessiv.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Ltd.,  the  builoers,  we  were 
etnabled  to  reproduce  a  photognaph  of  the  under  gardeners' 
bothy  at  .'Elveden,  Suffolk,  a  residence  of  Lord  Iveagh.  The 
bothy  consists  of  mess  room,  sitting  room,  kitchen, 
scullery,  caretaker's  room,  seven  bedrooms,  and  two 
foremen's  bedrooms,  with  ample  lavatory  accommo- 
dation, bath  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  service. 
The  building  is  of  a  tasteful  design,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  an  ui>>to-date  garden  bothy.  Mr.  K  £. 
Oarr,  the  present  head  gardener  writes: — ''Having 
recently  seen  a  photograph  of  the  bothy  at  Elveden 
Gardens  of  some  years  ago,  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture,  I  bee  to  encloee  a  view  of  it  as  it  now  is, 
taken  from  the  south-west  side,  and  also  a  south-east 
view  of  the  gardener's  house,  not  taking  the  front 
entrance  in.  You  will  notice  on  the  left  a  small 
portion  of  the  stables,  and  also  a  portion  can  be  seen 
on  the  right  over  the  building  attached  to  the  gar- 
dener's house." 


Water  Supply  for  Villages.* 


The  scarcity  of  water  from  which  many  villages 
have  sufiPered  during  the  past  few  vears  can  haroly 
bave  been  unanticipated  by  careful  observers  of  the 
meteorolo^oal  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
affected  districts  during  the  periods  preceding  the 
scarcity.  The  summer  of  1906  was  narticularly  fine 
and  dry,  and  the  rainfall  for  tne  whole  year 
below  the  average;  but  the  significant  fact  tcs  regards 
the  water-beds  was^that  the  winter  of  1905-06  crowned  a 
succession  of  winters"  of  remarkable  dryness.  Whilst 
scarcity  is  usuall^r  most  pronounced  toward  the  end  of  a  dry 
summer,  and  is,  indeed,  popularly  ascribed  to  summer  drv- 
ness,  the  real  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  scanty  rainfalls 
during  the  preceding  winter,  for  the  winter  rains,  little  needed 
as  they  are  for  the  nutrition  of  vegetation  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  and  fiairly  secure  from  evaporation  by  the  sun's 
nays,  are  largely  absorbed  by  the  earth  and  thus  constitute 
the  means  of  replenishment  of  the  vast  underground  water- 
beds  upon  which  well  users  depend  for  their  supplies  during 
the  drier  ninths  which  follow.  The  summer  rains,  on  the 
contrary,  are  either  taken  up  by  growing  crops  or  evaporated 
from  the  surface  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  almost  as  soon  as  they 
fall. 

Computations  by  careful  observers  go  to  show  that  the 
degree  of  infiltration  of  the  rainfall  during  the  period  from 
December  to  March  inclusive  is  as  high  as  eighty-five  per  cent., 
whilst  that  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  is  less 
than  two  per  cent.  So  great,  in  fact,  are  the  needs  of  some 
forms  of  vegetable  life  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year 
that  an  Oak  tree  having  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  leaves  will  (according  to  Pettenkofer)  take  up  out  of  the 
earth  and  evaporate  through  its  leaves  about  eig^t  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  of  rain  falling  during  a  whole  year  upon  the 
ground  which  it  covers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  thoug}i 
the  summer  rains  may  suffice  for  superficial  seasonal  needs,  they 
are  ordinarily  insufficient  to  restore  to  the  subsoil  the  large 
volumes  of  water  annually  drained  upwards  by  the  roots  and 
fibrous  "suckers"  of  trees  both  large  and  small. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  in  passing,  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  water-greed  of  trees,  shallow  wells  situated  in 
the  vicinitv  of  woods  are  usually  the  first  to  '*  give  out "  during 
a  period  o^  scarcity.  Hapoily  for  the  persons  chiefly  concerned, 
such  periods  are  rarely  of  long  duration  in  this  country,  but 
the  inconvenience  and  insanitation  resulting  from  them  are  not 
the  less  regretable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with  a  little  more 
initiative  and  enterprise  most  village  communities  could  not 
only  insure  against  such  ills,  but  could  positively  add  consider- 
ably to  the  amenities  of  village  life. 

Although  much  has  been  done  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  by  rural  district  councils  to  provide  the 
communities  within  their  jurisdiction  with  good  water  services, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Most  villages 
in  England  and  Wales  are  still  dependent  for  their  inconstant 
and  sometimes  polluted  supplies  upon  their  series  of  shallow 
wells,  which,  perhaps,  represented  the  summum  honum  of  a 
century  ago.  but  for  which  the  only  excuse  to-day  is  the  cost 
in  money  of  a  better  system.  As  this  matter  of  cost  may, 
owing  to  lack  of  data,  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  the  due  con- 
sideration of  individual  water  schemes,  a  few  estimates,  based 
upon  actual  experience,  may  be  of  service  to  those  interested. 

*  "  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  December,  1£07. 


It  should,  however,  be  premised  that  these  estimates  would 
only  apply  to  average  conditions,  which  may  be  taken  to 
comprise  a  moderately  compact  village  of  500  inhabitants 
(100  houses)  situate  in  an  ordinary  agricultural  district  where 
(owing  to  a  liability  to  surface  pollution)  the  impounding  of 
a  stream  is  inapplicable  and  where,  therefore,  water  must  be 
pumped  from  a  aeep  well  into  a  service  reservoir.      The  sites 
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The  Bothy,  Elveden*  Suffolk. 

of  the  well  and  reservoir  and  the  moans  of  service  would,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  need  to  be  decided  by  an  expert  enuneer 
after  due  consideration  of  the  geological  and  other  concutions 
of  the  area  to  be  served,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  choice 
of  a  means  of  pumping  is  limited  to  (a)  the  windmill,  (b)  the  oil 
eoigine,  (c)  the  ordinary  gas  engine,  and  (d)  the  suction  gas 
engine. 

Taking  the  cost  of  a  tube  well  at  £80,  then,  for  a  windmill 
installation  the  cost  of  well,  mill,    pumps,    reservoir,    mains, 
sluice  valves,  and  hydrants,  with  installation  charges,  will  be 
about   £940,   and  the  annual  charge,  including  interest  and 
sinking  fund  at   seven  per  cent.,  together  with  repairs   and 
wages,  about  £95,  which  gives  per  hcMl  of  population  a  capital 
cost  of  £1  17s.  5d.  and  an  annual  charge  of  about  Ss.  9id.     For 
an  oil  engine  installation  the  capital  cost  would  be  about  the 
same  as  for  the  mill  installation,  but  the  annual  charge  would 
probably  be  about  £30  hi^er  owing  to  cost  of  fuel  and  insur- 
ance, and  these  figures  woukl  give  charges  of  £1  17s.  5d.  and 
5b.  per  head  retopectivelv.    The  capital  cost  of  a  gas  engine 
installation  should  be   about  equal  to   the  foregoing,  but  the 
annual  charge  would,  of  course,  largely  depend  upon  the  price 
of  gas  in  the  district;  assuming,  however,  tnat  3s.  6d.  per  1,000 
feet  i^ould  represent  the  average,  £125  per  annum  is  probably 
a  fair  estimate,  and  in  this  case  the  capital  and  annual  charges 
are  again  £1  178.  5d.  and  5s.  per  head  respective! v.     Suction 
gas  plant,  the  latest  innovation  for  pumping,  is  doubtless  more 
costly  at  the  outset  than  the  other  means  referred  to,  but  the 
economy  in  fuel  over  either  the  oil  or  ordinary  gas  engine  goes 
,  far  to  balance  this  initial  disadvantage.     With  such  an  instalLa- 
j  tion  the  capital   cost  woula  probably  reach  £1,100  and    the 
annual  cost  be  reduced  to  £80,  thus  giving  rates  per  head  of 
I  £2  4s.  and  3s.  2^.  respectively.     No  provision  has  been  made 
I  in  the  foregoing  estimates  for  costs  of  supervision  other  than 
I  those  which  would  fall  naturally  under  the  heads  of  construc- 
;  tion  and  periodical   repairs,  it  Ibeing  assumed  that  an  unpaid 
I  committee  of  the  council  concerned  would  discharge  such  duties. 


Late  Malmaison  Garnations. 


In  view  of  the  recent  notes  on  late-flowering  Malmaison 
Carnations,  the  following  notes  from  Porter's  Park,  Shenley, 
Herts,  per  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  will  be  interesting.  Mr.  Grubb, 
the  gardener,  obtained  a  gold  medal  award  for  perpetual  and 
Malmaison  Carnations  in  pots  at  the  recent  exhibition  in 
Regent's  Park: — 

The  variety  in  question  is  the  well-known  Princess  of  Wales. 
What  a  colour  in  the  blooms,  betokening  a  high  standard  of 
cultivation,  and  no  doubt  the  loam  is  impregnated  with  iron. 
Practically  my  visit  was  in  connection  with  "  The  American 
Florist,"  but  since  coming  home  I  have  received  a  note  askinqc 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  Journal  for  Mr.  Grubb.     I  will 
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thorefore  endeavour  to  briefly    describe    this 
"  out  of  season  "  fine  show  of  Malmaieons. 

Fii-st  of  all  there  is  the  stock  of  48's,  about 
1.000  in  heated  frames;  but  the  morning  being 
fine  on  my  call  the  lights  were  well  thrown 
l>ack.  They  were  evidently  grown  liard  from 
the  younger  days,  and  they  readily  respond 
to  A  more  libeiil  treatment  later  on.  The 
flowering  plants  were  very  fine  in  24*s— a  batch 
really  for  the  home  Christmas  decoration. 
These  afford  an  average  of  two  blooms  per  pot. 
with  the  follow-on  of  other  large  swelling  buds. 

Another  later  batch,  from  which  450  blooms 
have  been  cut  since  September,  are  now  throw- 
ing up  well,  and  ai^  aJ>:o  breaking  grass  freely. 
A  still  later  batch  was  l)eing  reserved  for  the 
Temple  Show.  Clean  gmss.  strong  and  blue, 
tliere  was  no  doubt  of  the  blooms  being  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  points  of  culture  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
were  lignt  and  heat  as  required,  combined  with 
thorough  cleanliness.  The  soil  no  doubt  wajs  a 
good  one;  a  sandy  loam  nice  to  feel  at. 
Watering  was  being  done  as  I  was  there,  and 
here  no.  doubt  is  one  leading  item,  only  to 
water  as  actually  required,  no  slopping  about, 
and  done,  if  ncssible,  while  the  weather  was 
fairly  clear.  Afalmaison  growers,  as  I  know, 
prepare  the  compost  some  weeks  before  using, 
and  with  this  a  good  dusting  of  some  pre- 
pared chemical  manure  is  used  with  the  oom- 
Dost  while  mixincr.  Avoid  a  too  free  uEe  of 
dried  farmyard  manure,  the  «um  being  mther 
to  secure  a  hard  growth  in  a  lasting  soil.  The 
point  of  Aoil  or  compost  mixture  escaped-  me 
when  with  Mr.  Grubb,  but  if  I  err  in  any  of  my 
line«,  I  hope  he  will  take  it  up  and  put  the 
matter  right.  Let  me  add  that  one  24-pot 
had  seven  olooms  and  buds  on,  but  the  flowers 
were  not  so  large.— Stephen  Castle. 


Florists'  AntiribiDDiDs. 


ANTfRi^HIN  M.  CARMINE  PINK. 


[Gopurijht   Sutton  d:  8oni, 


Occasionally  a  special  note  about 
Antirrhinums  appears  in  the  gardening  papers; 
but  the  great  majority  of  people  are  yet  quite 
unconscious  of  the  great  worth  and  beauty  of 
the  florists'  Antirrhinums.  Few  gardeners 
deem  it  necessary  to  grow  named  varieties, 
even  if  they  know  that  these  exist.  What 
more  beautiful  than  some  of  those  that 
Dobbies,  Cannells,  or  Suttons  offer?  So  con- 
vinced are  we,  however,  that  the  humble  Snap- 
dragon is  a  flower  that  will  come  to  the  front, 
that  we  eai*nestly  ask  for  the  consideration  of 
its  merits  by  all  who  grow  border  plants.  It  is 
weU  nigh  as  fine  a  subject  as  the  Sweet  Pea, 
though  not  ^eo  useful  for  cutting  from.  Its 
long  racemes  of  flowers,  in  very  many  lovely 
colours;  its  perfect  haixliness;  its  bushy,  ui>- 
ri|2{ht  habit  or  growth,  and  its  general  accessi- 
bility, mark  it  out  as  a  plant  for  everybody^ 

It  is  almost  useless  attempting  the  growing 
of  profitable  flower  spikes  of  Antirniinums  from 
ola  plants  lifted  from  outdoors  and  that  have 
flowered  to  any  extent  through  the  summer. 
In  America  Antirrhinums  are  grown  in 
benches,  as  well  as  those  thrown  in  pots,  and  re- 
spond freely  to  high  cultivation  in  the  matter 
of  soil  and  feeding.  The  aim  should  be  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  the  plants  throw 
up  long  spikes  otherwise,  even  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  the  flowers  produced  will  hardly  pay 
for  t'he  lalnnir  expenaed  on  them.  Frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil  is  appreciatively  en- 
joyed by  Antirrhinums  indoora  as  well  as  out- 
doors. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
who  seem  to  have  duly  appreciated  the  import- 
ance of  these  flowers,  we  are  enabled  to  figure 
their  Carmine  Pink.  This  is  a  richly  self- 
coloured  intermediate  variety.  Many  other 
good  named  kinds  exist. 
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Liuoulla  gpatlsslma. 

In  a  semi-sp«an  conservatory  with  a  high  glass  front  at  Sher- 
borne House,  several  plants  of  this  lovely  subject  were  planted 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  thanks  to  good  treatment  they  fill 
the  front  of  the  house,  producing  annually  abundance  of  large 
sprays  of  bloom,  foliage  of  stiff  leathery  texture,  and  a  girth  at 
the  base  of  20in.  How  seldom  we  see  this  desirable  plant!  True 
it  is  not  easy  to  cultivate,  but  this  fact  should  stimulate  the 
British  gardener  (given  facilities)  to  determined  endeavours. 
Mr.  Mitchell  should  send  some  flowering  branches  to  the  R.H.S. 
meeting,  where  probably  it  would  be  welcome. — B. 

Polyironum  Baldvohuanloum, 

What  a  delightful  climber  this  is!— so  well  adapted  for 
arches,  pergolas,  walls,  or  rooteries.  For  preference  I  would 
grow  it  on  a  pergola  or  wherever  it  can  be  given  free  space  to 
ramble  overhead.  Its  flowers  show  to  piuoh  better  advantage 
under  such  conditions.  Recently  I  saw  a  magnificent  plant 
covering  a  wall  space  of  dOft  by  16ft,  and  affording  great  enjoy- 
ment to  the  fortunate  owner  and  others.  Frequently  one  hears 
the  remark  that  this  variety  only  does  well  in  the  South,  or  on 
a  warmer  coast,  but  this  lx>cality  is  neither,  and  yet  the  plant 
could  not  be  more  robust  than  here — Sherborne  House,  North- 
leach,  Glos.,  where  Mr.  Mitchell  ably  presides. — L. 

Panalav. 

We  must  not  neglect  our  Pausies  in  frames.  Every  grower 
of  bedding  stock  knows  the  value  of  Pansies,  and  this  know- 
ledge prompts  him  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  keep  them  from 
suffering.  Frequently  the  frames  are  covered  up  altogether 
to(4  heavily.  That  is  why  the  plants  want  seeing  to,  to  be 
protected  against  protection,  as  it  were,  the  kind  that  is  not 
only  needless,  but  harmful.  Pansies  are  by  no  means  so  frail 
and  temder  as  some  people  seem  to  think.  They  will  do  far 
better  without  a  too  heavy  covering  during  winter,  and  should 
never  be  entirely  deprived  of  air  and  moisture.  If  allowed 
to  go  into  the  winter  with  their  roots  dry,  as  is  the  case  after  a 
rainless  autumn,  unless  often  watered  by  the  grower,  closed 
sashes  and  top  covering  will  only  add  to  their  plight,  hindering 
Nature  in  coming  to  their  rescue  by  finally  supplying  the 
needed  want  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Thousands  of 
Pansies  are  thus  lost  every  winter,  and  untold  numbers  again 
in  the  spring  by  reason  of  too  much  coddling. 

Bonamaal. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  fertiliser  in  which  both  the  nitrogen 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  are  sold  at  a  very  Jow  price  per  unit. 
It  has  always  been  admitted  that  the  nitrogen  in  bonemeal  is 
in  an  available  form.  But  as  to  the  value  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  this  fertiliser  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Experiments  conducted  by  some  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man agricultural  chemists  place  the^  value  at  a  little  above  that 
of  mineral  phosphates,  which  are,  when  in  the  undissolved 
condition,  practically  valueless  as  fertilisers,  while  the  experi- 
ments conducted  in  Japan  give  it  a  very  much  higher  value. 
Observations  made  in  India  also  differ  materially.  A  sample 
of  coarse  bonemeal  applied  on  the  surtace  under  a  covering  of 
leaves  disappeared  in  less  than  a  year,  while  another  sample 
of  coarse  bonemeal  buried  deeply  was  dug  up  after  twenty- 
eight  years.  Evidently  neither  the  phosphoric  acid  nor  the 
nitrogen  is  readily  available  when  the  bone  is  buried  deep  in 
the  sod  I,  and  the  whole  question  needs  further  investigation. 
This  investigation  is  all  the  more  desirable,  as  the  ingredients 
of  plant  food  contained  in  bone  can  be  bought  comparatively 
cheaply  in  that  form,  and  ss  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of 
iron  and  the  very  low  percentage  of  lime  in  certain  soils,  super- 
phosphates may  not  give  relatively  as  good  results  as  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere. 


The  Barly  Moth. 


Clmlolfuffaa. 

For  effective  grouping  in  the  herbaceous  border,  few  plants 
•are  more  commendable  than  the  Ciniicifugas.  They  have 
terhate  foliage,  long,  graceful  and  arching,  and  tall,  feathery 
white  elongated  wand-like  racemes  from  S\it  to  4ift  high..  For 
cutting,  they  are  very  decorative,  their  wiry  stems  being  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Like  many  North  American  plants 
the-y  jthrive  best  when  planted  in  a  compost  comprising  peat, 
leaf  mould,  a  little  loam,  and  a  good  proportion  of  coarse  aand, 
and  in  a  partially  snaded  situation.  The  best  variety  is  un- 
doubtedly C.  simplex,  the  large  snowy-white  inflorescence  beinor 
very  showy.  Other  good  ones  are  C.  americana,  C.  cordifolia, 
C.  dahurica,  and  C.  racemosa,  the  black  Snake-root,  which  has 
a  curious  way  of  twisting  its  stems.  These  Ranunculaceous 
plants  are  easily  propagated  by  division  or  by  seeds. — W.  L. 

Tha  Baply  Moth. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  or  early  in  Febru€tfy  the  Early 
Moth  (Geometra  primaria  or  Cheimatobia  nipioapraria),  10 
found  about  our  hedges.  The  male,  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  generally  measures  rather  less  than  liin  in  the 
expanse  of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  greyish  brown,  with  a 
broad  dark  bar  across  the  middle,  the  edges  of  which  are  ditrkest 
and  somewhat  notched,  narrowed  be- 
hind, and  bearing  a  dark  dot  in  the 
middle.  The  hind  wings  are  whitish 
with  the  ordinary  central  dark  dot 
placed  before  a  nearly  imperceptible 
narrow  line  which  crosses  each,  the  edges 
are  marked  with  brown  spots;  tho 
antennsd  (horns)  in  the  males  ara 
bepectinated  (have  bristles  on  each  side 
so  as  to  be  like  a  comb).  The  female 
has  short,  rudimentaJ,  whitish-ashy  wings,  having  a  dark  bar 
towards  the  point  farthest  from  her  body,  and  a  slender  streak 
across  the  hind  wings.  The  caterpillar  is  greenish  with 
whitish  lines  and  margins  to  the  segments;  it  is  to  be  found 
eiarly  in  spring  feeding  on  the  wild  Plum,  but  we  fhave  seen 
it  also  upon  IXamsons  and  Bullaces  growing  in  a  hedgerow. 
The  moths  appear  in  January  and  February,  the  males  flying 
about  hedgerows.     It  is  rather  a  common  insect. 

Cpaaaulaa. 

When  Crassulas  are  used  for  bedding  much  in  same  way 
as  Ejcheverias  and,  like  the  latter,  taken  out  and  put  in  boxes 
for  the  winter  (Crassulas  will  not  stand  as  low  a  temperature 
as  Echeverias),  tne  tops  should  be  taken  off  and  placed  quite 
closely  together  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  sandy  loam,  or 
sand  alone,  where  they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks.  In  spring 
those  will  be  splendid  plants  for  outdoor  work.  If  it  is  neoes- 
isary  to  increase  still  further  the  stock,  the  old  plants  from 
which  the  tops  had  been  taken  may  be  induced  to  grow  and 
make  new  growths  that  will  before  long  be  fit  to  be  taken  off 
and  rooted  in  the  same  way  as  those  previously  taken. 

The  Cpaoaotlnff  of  Homa  Opown  Tlmbep. 

Result  of  tests  to  ascertain  absorption  of  creosote  oil  under 
high  pressure,  by  twenty-seven  kinds  of  timber  (in  the  round) 
grown  on  the  estate  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
Brockle^by  Park,  Lincolnshire.  The  timber  was  felled  in 
December,  1906,  cut  into  8ft  lengths  and  weighed  with  the  bark 
on,  on  January  21,  1907.  The  bark  was  then  taken  off  and  the 
timber  weighed  and  stored  outside,  protected  from  rain,  until 
May  29,  1907,  when  it  was  weighed  again  and  placed  in  the 
creosoting  cylinder.  After  a  vacuum  of  91b  had  been  main- 
tained for  some  time  in  the  cylinder  the  oil  was  injected  and 
kept  under  a  pressure  of  85lb  per  square  inch  (about  six  atmo- 
spheres) for  three  hours.  The  creosote  oil  (sp.  gr.  1,040,  costing 
3id.  to  3id.  a  gallon  delivered  at  the  purchaser's  yard),  was 
warmed  by  steam  during  use.  The  last  column  of  figures  shows 
the  absorption  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot  of  the  wood  impreg- 
nated. As  soon  as  the  timber  was 'taken  out  of  the  cylinder 
it  was  weighed,  and  one  piece  of  each  kind  sawn  longitudinally 
through  the  centre  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  oil 
had  penetrated.— C'  Journal  of  Foresti7.") 
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''Garden  labereis." 

Itfi  a  good  many  days  sin  I  laid  pen  to  paper,  as  the  sayin' 
is,  to  introdoos  sic  a  problem  as  this  hereunder  to  the  enlitened 
consideiiashun  o'  Jemd  readers ;  for  the  rumitis  'as  been  that 
bad  on  me  that  all  other  problems  'cept  this  'aa  been  clean 
drivin  owt  o'  mind.  But  wonse  agin  1  crave  your  attention 
a  few  minits,  'cos  I  'aTe  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  beSharf  of  that 
seckshun  of  the  gai^enin'  fraternity  to  whicn  I  haye  the  honer 
to  belong.  I  rerer  to  the  garden  laberers,  the  fellers  as  earns 
eighteen  bob  a  week  when  they  are  well  paid,  wear  corduroys 
and  white  slo^,  does  th'  donkey  work  in  gardens,  caaries  their 
bit  o'  dinner  in  a  basket  o'er  their  backs,  and  eats  it  six  days 
a  week  in  a  pottin'  shed  or  some  other  place  as  you  could  'ardly 
call  a  first  class  dinin'  room.  I  'ope  my  'cad  gardener  frienos 
won't  think  as  I  'ave  anv  charges  to  bring  agen  'em  about 
treatin'  their  laberers  badly.  Far  from  that,  'cos  nmny  of  'em, 
includin'  your  'umble  servant,  are  as  'appy  and  as  comfortable 
as  can  be  hexpected  in  this  world  o'  troubie.  but  wot  I  kontend 
is  that  garden  laberers  ain't  alius  given  toe  kredit  as  is  due 
to  'em. 

There's  many  a  gardener  to-day  as  knows  in  his  'art  of  'arts 
how  much  he  owes  to  some  owd  laberin'  chap  who  has  looked 
after  th'  kitchin  garden,  pleshure  ground,  or  some  other  de- 
partment o'  th'  place  for  more  yeans  than  I  can  name.  He 
goes  on,  does  your  garden  laberer  (if  he's  one  o'  th'  right  soart, 
and  he  .wouldn't  stop  a  lifetime  in  one  place  if  he  wasn't)  day 
arter  day.  doin'  his  graft  loike  a  macheen,  gettin'  his  bit  o' 
grub,  in  th'  pottin'  shed  and  his  pipe  o'  baoca  arter  it,  never 
expectin'  any  praise,  nor  gettin'  much,  and  *avin'  little  in  th' 
way  o'  luxuries,  xceptin'  p'raps  a  pint  o'  ale  of  a  Saterday  night. 
The  garden  laberer  fills  a  sertam  place  in  th'  world,  but  it 
ain't  a  worry  himportant  one  compaired  to  some,  and  the  only 
time  as  anybody  makes  a  fuss  on  im  is  when  there  is  an  elek- 
tion  comin*  oflF,  and  both  perlitikal  parties  is  arter  his  vote. 
Yet  this  very  man  has  a  good  deal  to  do  wi'  th'  workin'  o'  th' 
garden  in  which  he  is  emi>loyed,  and  it  must  be  said  of  'im 
as  he  gener'lly  takes  a  pride  in  seein'  things  about  as  they 
jjhould  be,  though  sus  I  said  afore,  it  ain't  ^lus  much  o'  th' 
kredit  ^  corner  uis  way. 

Tre  lived  a  faiHy  long  time  my  friends  and  'ave  kept  my 
eyes  open,  and  'ave  seen  more  than  one  youns  chap  oome  fresh 
from  a  hothouse  and  take  over  th'  responsibilities  ol  a  'ead 
gardener's  persition,  knowin'  as  much  about  kitchin  gardenin' 
and  outside  work  generally  as  he  could  possibly  learn  by  lookin' 
through  th'  glass  o'  th'  stove  or  orkid  'ouse  in  which  'e  wos 
brought  up.  You  can  argue  as  much  as  you  like  about  th' 
advantages  o'  scientifik  trainin'  and  all  th'  rest  of  it,  but  to  a 
chap  like  the  above  (aiid  there's  plenty  of  'em  about)  its  a 
perfect  Godsend  to  'ave  a  staff  o'  good  laberers  on  th'  place, 
who  has  leamt  th'  rooteen  o'  th'  work  off  by  'art  and  could 
carry  it  out  whether  anybody  wos  over  *em  or  not.  I  know 
as  'orticultcher  is  a  werry  high  art,  and  there's  a  good  deal 
about  it  as  a  chap  like  me  can  never  'ope  to  learn,  but  all  th' 
sientifik  knowledge  in  th'  world  ain't  of  any  good  when  th' 
cook  is  krying  out  for  turnips,  and  there's  none  in  th'  garden. 
A  gardener  not  only  wants  knowledge,  but  fingers  as  can  'old 
as  many  reins  as  in^  chap  in  Sanger's  sirkus  wot  drives  forty 
'ossesat  once,  and  in  keepin'  everything  together  he  gets  a  good 
deal  o'  'elp  from  his  laberers. 

When  a  gardener  fust  takes  a  place  he  has  got  a  good  deal 
to  learn  (spechully  if  he's  young  and  a  hothouse  reared  'un), 
'cos  there  are  no  two  places  that  are  quite  the  same.  He  may 
be  a  first  class  man  in  every  respekt,  out  he  has  got  to  get  to 
know  th'  runnin'  of  his  macheen  so  to  speak,  and  if  there's  a 
chap  or  two  on  th'  place  wi'  twenty  years*  ekspeerienco  or  more 
th'  new  'ead  gardener  won't  go  wrong  in  listenin*  to  the  hints 
as  these  owd  hands  may  drop  from  time  to  time.  He  will  soon 
get  inter  th'  workin'  o'  things,  and  'ave  no  need  to  listen  to 
anybody,  but  it  ain't  wise  to  set  down  anv  owd  feller  as  bein' 
a  fool  until  you've  proved  as  he  is  one.  Its  more  than  likely 
as  th'  chap  wi'  a  battered  hat  and  a  ragged  westcoat  can  give 
a  tip  or  two  as  is  worth  listenin'  to,  and  I  know  o'  more  than 
one  'ead  gardener  as  would  ha'  stopped  longer  in  their  places 
if  they  hadn't  ha'  bin  quite  so  hindependent  o'  their  laberers. 
.  To  take  another  haspect  o'  th'  kase,  I  wonder  if  every  'ead 
©ardeoier  realises  wot  treshures  he  has  got  in  th'  laberers  under 
'im  as  does  th'  spade  and  barrer  work  o*  th'  place.  You  may 
be  chock  full  o'  knowledge  yourself,  but  its  a  fine  thing  to  'ave 
a  man  in  th'  kitchen  garden  for  instance,  as  you  can  depend  on 
to  keep  th'  cook  supplied  wi'  vegetables,  a  man  as  can  prune 
fruit  trees  wi'out  needin'  a  book  o'  direcktions  at  his  helbow, 
or  one  as  can  be  trusted  to  keep  th'  walks  and  lawns  tidy  wi'out 
th'  'ead  i^ardener  'avin'  to  be  kontinually  peepin'  into  all  th' 
nooks  and  comers.  I  say  this  is  a  fine  thine,  'ccs  it  releeves  th' 
*ead  gardener  of  a  lot  o'  anxiety,  and  if  there's  any  o'  my 
readers  wot  as  got  a  staff  o'  lal)erei-B  as  ain't  wortli  their  salt, 
and  can't  be  trusted,  they'll  understand  th'  truth  o'  wot  I  say. 
Wot  part  do  lal>orers  play  in  th'  produkshon  o'  th'  produce 
as  wins  prizes  on  th'  show  tables  from  time  to  time  ?  Its  tnie 
their  names  never  appear   in  conneckshun  wi'  'em,  but  take 


vegetables  as  a  case  in  point.  There  is  Mr.  Bigonion  for  in- 
stance, who  shows  splendid  vegetables  at  th'  shows,  and  wins 
prises  and  cups  and  medals  and  all  soarts  of  things.  Some- 
times he  talks  about  the  way  he  does  it,  and  when  asked  to 
give  a  paper  at  a  gardeners'  meetin'  he  tells  his  audience  that 
the  way  to  grow  three-pound  Onions,  and  yard  long  Parsnips 
is  to  trench  the  ground  three  feet  deep.  Now  three  foot 
trenchin'  ain't  baby's  work  as  I  know,  and  Mr.  Bigonion 
doesn't  give  you  the  impression  o'  bein'  a  chap  as  wears  'le  life 
out  wi'  this  soart  o'  thing.  Dear  me,  no,  but  as  Kiplin'  'ud 
say,  that's  a  part  of  another  story,  and  in  th'  garden  where  the 
big  Onions  and  th'  yard  long  Parsnips  are  crown  there's  tev 
to  one  a  chap  wi'  'eavy  boots  and  a  slouched  liat  who  is  try  in* 
to  grow  rich  on  three  bob  a  day,  as  delves  inter  th'  grouna  t^ 
that  three  foot  depth  and  plays  no  little  part  »n  th'  winnin'  o' 
th'  prises,  whether  he  gets  any  share  o^  th'  plunder  or  not. 
Mind  you,  I'm  not  blamin'  Mr.  Bigonion  for  not  doin'  th' 
trenchin'  himself,  which  'ud  justify  'im  in  takin'  all  th'  kredit. 
I  don't  suppose  I  should  do  it  if  I  wor  in  his  place,  and,  of 
course,  he  direkts  operations  and  bosses  the  show  generally, 
but  wot  I  kontend  is  this,  that  one  wouldn't  see  so  many 
splendid  kerleckshons  o'  vegetables  at  shows  if  th'  acktual  ex- 
hibitors whose  names  appear  on  th'  prize  cards  had  to  do  th' 
donkey  work,  which  arter  all  is  th'  chief  factor  in  growin' 
monster  Onions,  perfect  Parsnips,  and  th'  rest. 

Let  me  say  a  woixl  now  to  th'  'ead  ardeners  who  'ave  th' 
interest  o'  their  perfession  at  heart.  There's  a  tendency  now 
to  build  bothies  in  every  place  as  can  boast  'arf  a  doaen  men, 
and  fill  *em  wi'  young  chaps,  which  means  dispensin'  wi* 
laberers.  Is  this  wise  ?  I  think  not,  'cos  it  means  as  a  great 
many  more  gardeners  are  bein'  trained  than  there  are  places 
for,  and  some  of  'em  'ull  have  to  be  disappointed.  Of  course, 
its  necessary  to  'ave  bothies  and  train  young  gardeners,  but 
wot  I  say  is  keep  the  supply  a  bit  more  in  line  with  the  de- 
mand. To  get  rid  of  a  laberer  and  put  on  a  young  chap  who 
wants  to  be  a  gardener  means  as  you're  doing  away  with  a  n^an 
as  is  quite  kontented  wi'  his  station  in  life,  and  addin'  one 
more  to  krowd  the  ranks  of  a  perfession  as  is  already  krowded 
enough,  judgin'  from  th'  advertisements  in  th'  papers  and  th* 
differculty  a  gai'dener  has  in  gettin'  a  place  if  he  'appens  to  get 
chucked  out.  If  this  little  bit  o'  logic  is  of  any  value,  I  'ope 
those  as  are  in  a  persition  to  do  so  will  foller  the  advise  o' 
Captain  Cuttle  and  make  a  note  of  it. 

A  word  now  in  konklusion  on  beharf  o'  th'  'onered  fraternity 
o'  laberers.  They  ain't  a  agitatin'  lot,  nor  'ave  they  a  union  o' 
their  own  (as  a  matter  o'  fact  they  ain't  legible  to  become 
members  o'  th'  British  Gardeners'  Association),  but  there  are 
a  few  priviliges  as  they  would  appresiate  if  they  *ad/em.  Some 
thoughtful  employers  o'  late  years  'ave  granted  their  men  'arf 
a  day  'oliday  on  a  Saterday,  and  I  wish  this  custom  wor  general. 
The  amount  o'  work  as  is  done  in  th'  two  'ours  between  two  and 
four  on  a  Saterday  arternoon  (in  some  places  they  work  till 
six)  ain't  o'  much  account  to  an  employer,  but  th'  time  would 
be  mighty  useful  to  a  laberer  who  has  a  big  garden  of  'is  own  to 
look  arter,  and  a  number  o'  odd  jobs  at  home  as  'ave  to  be 
attended  to.  Takin'  'em  all  the  year  round  garden  lasers 
don't  get  many  'olidays.  I  don't  say  as  they  wants  many,  but 
all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  and  one  arternoon 
a  week  to  call  his  own  'ud  be  a  reeal  privilige  to  laberers,  and 
I'm  sure  th'  gardens  of  their  employers  'ud  never  suffer. 


a  few  little  fobs  for  you  which  I  'ave  to  do  now  myself."  In 
view  of  the  above,  p'raps  Saterday  'arf  'olidav  wouldn't  lessen 
the  burdens  of  your  'umble  servant,  but  I  advokate  it  all  the 
same  in  th'  interests  o'  my  feller  men.-^OLP  Jim. 


-4.#^ 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Bityrinehiom  striatum. 

A  rather  striking,  although  not  a  showy  plant,  is  Sisyrin- 
chium  striatum,  a  member  of  that  extensive  genus  of  the  Irids 
known  sometimes  as  the  Satin  Flower,  through  this  term  being 
applied  to  the  favourite  little  flower  which  botanists  recognise, 
by  the  n^me  of  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.  It  is,  however,  so 
different  in  almost  every  way  that  it  is  hardly  recognisable  by 
the  many  as  a  relative  of  the  spring  Satin  Flower,  but  is,  so  far 
as  its  leaves  are  concerned,  thought  by  them  to  be  an  IrLs, 
although  the  form  of  the  blooms,  which  is  that  of  the  Sisyrin- 
chiums,  should  disabuse  them  of  this  impression.  In  habit, 
indeed,  it  is  like  the  Iris,  with  its  flat,  rather  broad.  Flag-like 
leaves.  These  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  are  described 
as  half  an  inch  broad  by  competent  authorities,  but  many  are 
at  the  broadest  part  quite  an  inch  across.  The  stem,  which 
sometimes  rises  to  2ft  or  2\it,  has  a  small  leaf  or  two  arranged 
on  it,  and  carries  above  those  a  spike  of  rather  widely  set 
clustens  of  stemless  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  slightly  veined 
at  the  base  with  brown.     It  is  this  slight  veining  which  gives  ^ 
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the  plant  its  specific  name  of  striatum,  but  it  seems  barely 
appropriate,  so  faint  is  it  at  times  as  to  be  almost  undiscemible 
in  certain  specimens.  One  haa  been  asked  occasionally  if  this 
Sieyrinchium  is  hardy,  and  one  can  only  reply  that  it  is  so,  but 
that  it  appears  at  times  to  rot  away  at  the  base  in  some  very 
wet  winters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sows  itself  freely,  and  selt- 
sown  seedlings  maintain  the  succession.  It  is  now  a  good 
number  of  years  since  I  first  raised  it  fix)m  seeds,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  lost  sevenal  plants  from  the  cause  mentioned, 
but  their  progeny  always  appeared  and  kept  up  the  stock.  It 
seeds  freely,  and,  although  not  a  striking  or  showy  plant  in  its 
oolounation,  is  an  interesting  one,  which  seems  always  to  draw 
a  visitor's  notice.  It  hails  from  Chili  and  the  Alps  of  Mend<)Mi, 
and  has  been  introduced  to  cultivation  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  ia.  reported  to  be  widely  spread  in  cultivation.  This  is  not 
surprising,   as  its  seeding  properties    are     unmistakeable,  and 


Princes  Street  Gardens. 


The  world-famous  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  central  avenue 
of  that  magnificently  built  northern  city,  is  "  only  a  one-sided 
street,"  as  a  southern  visitor  was  heard  to  declare.  So  it  is; 
only  one-sided,  so  far  as  buildings  are  to  be  accounted;  but  its 
southern  side  opens  upon  those  beautiful  and  extensive  oardene 
that  stretch  from  the  base  of  the  Gastle  rock,  across  the  old  Nor' 
Loch  Valley,  up  to  the  verge  of  the  thronging  street  itself. 
The  parterre  portion  of  the  gardens,  which  is  level  and  parallel 
with  the  street,  is  adorned  with  monuments  and  statues  to 
Scotia's  most  eminent  sons,  the  grandest  of  all  being  the  Scott 
Monument.  Flower  beds  also  enshrine  this  parterre,  a  view 
of  which  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  nurseryman, 


Summer  Flowering  Plants  In  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


Copyright,  David  \V.  'j  homton. 


result  in  the  app>earance  of  a  number  of  self-sown  plants  for 
some  distance  round  the  old  one. 

Stoketia  cyanea. 

Although  great  disappointment  exists  with  i-egard  to  the  fine 
blue-flowered  Stokesia  cyanea  on  account  of  its  late  flowering, 
which  causes  it  to  be  caught  by  frost  before  its  blooms  can 
open,  it  is  not  genemlly  known  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
Stokesia  in  flower  in  good  time  by  procuring  the  variety  called 
prsecox,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  trade.  It  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  exhibition  among  hardy  flowers  at  autumn 
shows,  and  one  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  methods  of  old 
exhibitors  of  such  flowers  who  brought  it  into  the  greenhouse  to 
hasten  its  flowering  season.  Both  the  forms  make  excellent 
subjects  for  pots,  and  the  late  one  is  even  better  than  the 
earlier  for  this,  as  its  good  blue  flowers  come  in  along  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  things  of  a  different  colour.  It 
likes  a  good  soil.—S.  Arnott. 


George  Street,  Edinburgh.  This  illustration  shows  the  beauti- 
ful effect  in  summer.  **  As  soon  as  the  Tulips  have  completed, 
their  season,  the  flower  beds  are  immediately  filled  up  with 
summer  flowering  plants.  The  plants  generally  consist  of 
ordinary  bedding-out  plants.  Pelargoniums  are  introduced  in 
masses,  which  give  a  most  effective  dismay.  Liliums  in  variety, 
Humea  elegans,  standard  Fuchsias,  Eucalyptuses,  and  other 
such  things  are  generally  to  be  found  here.  Bast  Princes 
Street  Gardens  being  exposed  to  the  east  winds,  the  plants  are 
frequently  dashed  about,  but  Mr.  McHattie,  the  city  gardener, 
has  always  ready  a  fresh  rela;y  of  plants,  and  so  keeps  up  such 
a  displav  as  is  not  surpassed  m  any  other  gardens  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Floral  Clock  still  proves  a  great  attraction  during 
summer,  keep^  excellent  time,  and  now  chimes  not  only 
hourly,  but  at  the  half  and  quarter  hours  as  well.  The  flower 
beds  TX)und  the  base  of  the  Scott  Monument  are  filled  with 
collections  of  Ciacti  and  other  rare  plants,  and  here  dwarf 
Japanese  shruljs  are  also  used  to  advantage." 
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Tbe  Union  ol  Gardeners'  Societies. 

In  the  article  on  page  12,  one  notices  that  the  Journal  is 
not  a^uamted  with  the  fact  that  the  Guildford  Gardeners' 
Society  have  decided  to  join  the  fedenation  of  gardeners' 
TOCieties,  and  thus  obtain  the  benefits  offered.  Now  that  the 
K.H.S.  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  no  horticultural  society 
should  hesitate  to  join.  .The  wonder  to  me  is  why  secretaries 
did  not  grasp  the  idea  immediately  Mr.  Boshier  proposed  it 
Thw  gentleman  will  yet  be  thanked  for  the  trouble  taken  in 
publishing  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Journal.  Horticultural  associAtions  w>ho  would  be  fully 
«q"iPPfd  "and  up-to-date,  ought  to  be  effiliated  with  the  R.H.S. 
snd  federated  for  their  own  mutual  benefit.— W.  R.,  Guildford. 

Tbe  British  Gardeners'  Association. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Burton  admitting  that  he  is  loth 
to  cross  swords  with  Mr.  Divers  as  an  advocate  of  the  B.G.A. 
I  t*imk,  if  I  read  rieht,  Mr.  Burton  would  give  his  sympathy, 
but  not  his  help.  Employees,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  16s.  per  week.  I  wonder  if  he  would  like  to  be  one 
of  them.  He  also  says  that  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  bought 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  grown  [in  private  gardens.]  Perhaps 
they  oan,  but  all  the  same  they  have  to  be  cultivated  by  em- 
ployed labour,  so  he  will  see  that  capital  cannot  do  without 
labour.  It  does  not  occur  to  him,  however,  that  the  B.G.A. 
is  doing  good  in  bringing  forward  questions  for  reform.  Has 
any  other  society  ever  attempted  itP  Mr.  Burton  remarks 
that  the  B.G.A.  consists  only  of  a  few  public  park  and  nureery 
employees ;  which  makes  me  think  whether  he  has  been  writing 
about  something  he  does  not  know,  for  the  B.G.A.  has  some 
of  the  best  experienced  and  most  honoured  men  in  our  pix>- 
fiesalon  as  membens,  who  do  not  advocate  as  trade  unionists, 
but  are  trying  to  uplift  those  who  have  been  so  long  down- 
trodden. If  gardeners  could  only  see  the  good  that  could  be 
dono  by  uniting,  and  think  more  of  their  own  interests,  we 
should  rise  to  a  standard  that  would  be  a  credit  to  our  calling. 
—Charles  Hill,  West  Kensington. 

<■■■» 

Canker  In  Apple  Trees. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  **  H.  D.**  will  explain  what  he  means  by 
growers  of  Apples  being  less  concerned  about  canker,  since 
someone— I  forget  the  name— pi^escribed  certain  treatment.  In 
this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  only  one  form  of  canker 
as  described,  whereas  two  forms  are  recognised  in  the  United 
States,  one  causing  the  familiar  patches  on  the  trunks  and 
main  branches,  and  the  other  causing  the  bursting  and  peeling 
oflf  of  the  bark  on  youne  shoots.  I  have  read,  too,  about 
*' true  "and  **  false"  canker,  but  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  tho  latter. 

I  have  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  bush-shaped  Gox's 
Onange  on  the  Paradise,  growing  in  light  soil,  12in  to  18in 
deep  over  sand.  They  were  planted  seven  years  ago,  and  grew 
well,  and  bore  excellent  fruit  for  two  years  after  their  second 
year  from  the  planting.  But  two  years  ago  they  began  to  show 
excrescences  on  their  young  shoots,  and  these  have  developed 
(where  they  were  not  cut  oflF)  into  canker,  while  they  have 
also  been  attacked  severely  by  scab,  in  spite  of  spraying.  More- 
over, after  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  just  aft«r  the 
blossoms  fell,  the  trees  lost  nearly  all  their  leaves,  whether 
from  the  spraying  or  from  scab  I  cannot  tell.  They  have  had 
^fiS^^  dressing  of  London  dung  once,  and  of  cow  manure  once, 
while  artificials  have  been  applied  every  year  but  one.  This 
autumn  I  have  cut  them  back  severely  to  get  rid  of  cankerous 
and  soabby  growths,  removing  the  cuttings  for  burning.  The 
cankered  patches  in  trunks  and  main  branches  have  been  cut 
out  annually,  tar  being  applied  to  the  cut  places;  or  badly 
cankered  branches  have  been  removed  altogether.  Caustic 
winter  wash  has  been  applied  in  every  season  but  the  last, 
T^'Tien  sulphate  of  copper,  to  prevent  scab,  was  used  instead. 

What  more  could  I  do  ?  The  only  other  varieties  that  canker 
badly  out  of  thirty  varieties  (many  only  experimental  rows  or 
half  rows)  m  the  field  are  King  of  the  Pippins.  Ribston  Pippin. 
Potts's  Seedling,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Feam's  Pippin.  I  did 
not  try  lime  till  last  winter  on  the  Ck>x's  Orange,  but  thev  had 
been  dressed  with  basic  superphosphate  and  other  artificials. 

As  to  planting:  trees  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  mounding 
them  up,  it  would  not  do  at  all  on  my  light  soil.  As  it  is,  the 
trees  are  apt  to  be  blown  half  down  when  a  great  onale  occurs, 
althougjh  there  is  a  good  shelter  belt  of  trees  as  well  as  a  high 
hedge  all  round  the  field,  with  a  double  row  of  Damsons  down 


the  middle,  just  to  the  south-west  of  the  Cox's.  Even  on  heavy 
land  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  planting  on  the  surface;  for  in 
time  the  soil  is  drawn  away  from  the  trees,  leaving  the  roots 
quite  n€varly  enough  bare,  even  when  planting  has  bSn  done  in 
the  oi-dinary  way.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  hoe  up  to  trees, 
or  at  least  to  bush  trees,  because  the  low  bmnches  are  in  the 
^ay,  and  if  they  w/ere  planted  on  the  surface  it  would  be 
necessary,  after  each  hoeing,  to  throw  back  the  soil  drawn  from 
them,  at  great  labour  and  expense.  As  to  placing  slabs  of  stone 
under  trees,  that  is  one  of  the  "counsels  of  perfection,"  if  wise 
at  all,  which  people  who  are  concerned  with  only  a  small 
orchard  so  frequently  give.  Fancy  buying,  carting,  and  placing 
300  fila}>s  per  acre  on  fifty  or  100  acres!— A  Grower. 

The  Chrysantliemnm  indit. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  for  the  Chrysan- 
themum analysis,  and  although  it  is  interesting  it  is  not  con- 
vincing, for  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  varieties  have  been 
favoured  more  by  repute  than  by  the  experience  of  the  growers. 
I  must,  however,  *^  cross  swords  with  Mr.  Molyneux  for  saying 
in  his  introductory  remarks  that,  ''The  best  Japanese  varieties 
are  no  better  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years  ago."  Of  course, 
ideas  of  what  is  better  must  vary :  and  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Molyneux  can  be  of  no  small 
value.  Still,  I  am  always  willing  to  learn,  and  must,  with  all 
good  feeling,  ask  my  friend  to  name  any  thirteen  varieties  of 
ten  years  ago  that  oan  in  any  way  compare  with  the  same 
numbem  first  on  the  list  in  the  present  audit.  Were  there 
then  any  canary  yellows  to  equal  F.  S.  ValUs  and  Bessie  God- 
frey j  rich  yellows  to  eoual  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Algernon 
Davis  (the  last-namea  will  prove  to  be  yellow  in  most 
seasons) :  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  among  whites ;  Reginald  Va-llis  and 
Walter  Jinks  among  the  purplish  rose  tints  P  I  have  no  need  to 
go  any  further. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  th^  audit  of  ten  years 
ago  (perhaps  you  can,  Mr.  Editor) ;  but  I  have  before  me  an 
audit  of  the  most  popular  varieties  arranged  by  Mr.  Shea,  the 
pi*esident  of  the  N.C.S.,  published  nine  years  ago,  and  the  most 

grominent  are  Phoebus  (top  of  the  poll),  Australie,  Mons. 
henon  de  Ledi^,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mme.  G.  Henri,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Simplicity,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Pride  of  Madford.  The 
best  eighteen  new  Japs  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  audit  of 
ten  years  ago  include  G.  J..  Warren  ana  Lady  Hanham  (equal 
firsts),  Julia  Soaramanga,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Western  Kmg, 
Mary  Molyneux,  Australie,  Royal  Standard.  Master  H.  Tucker, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan^  and  N.C.S.  Jubilee;  ana  only  five  years  ago 
the  top  fourteen  m  the  audit  of  the  beat  fifty  included  Mons. 
Louis  Remy  (the  top),  Florence  Molyneux,  Australie,  Mme. 
Carnot,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mme.  Herrewege, 
Lord  Ludlow,  and  M.  Chendn  de  Leche.  No  less  than  ten  of  the 
present  Jap  growers  who  voted  in  the  present  audit  were  voters 
fave  years  ago.  Will  any  of  these  say  how  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  varieties  are  preferred  to  those  in  the  present  audit, 
or  oan  in  any  way  be  compared  ? 

Yes,  Mr.  Molyneux,  please  prove  what  vou  say  or  with- 
draw it.  Raisers  and  specialists  are  charged  with  much,  but 
do  not  let  it  be  said  that  for  ten  years  they  have  given  growers 
no  improved  varieties  unless  it  really  be  true. 

I  also  much  regret  to  notice  how  frequently  of  late  Mr. 
Molyneux  has  written  down  the  exhibition  Jap  and  praised  the 
decorative  varieties.  I  have  questioned  myself  whether  he  is 
quite  justified,  and  have  decicfed  that  he  is  not.  Decorative 
varieties  are  very  useful,  but  will  never  become  media  for 
displaying  the  grower's  skill  or  interest  at  the  autumn  shows. 
TTie  list  of  decorative  varieties  is  certainly  behind  the  times,  for 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  good  varieties  which  are 
omitted,  or  are  credited  with  few  votes  only.  Heston  White, 
the  white  sport  of  Mme.  Felix  Perrin  (syn.  with  Framfield 
Pink),  is  one  of  the  most  useful  we  have.  Miss  B.  Miller, 
Fran9ois  Pilan,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Freeman,  Winter  Queen,  Mary 
McBean,  Pink  Ivory,  and  N.C.S.  Jubilee  are  a  few  of  the 
omissions,  and  all  of  which  are  popular  market  varieties. 

Returning  to  the  fifty  Japanese,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Edith 
Jameson  obtains  in  this  olf^s  17  votes,  but  only  three  in  that 
for  the  twelve  new  Japs ;  whilst  O.  H.  Broomhead  is  credited 
with  19  and  9.  Dorothy  Gouldsmith  has  9  and  8,  and  W.  Ring 
7  and  9,  in  their  respective  classes.  Surely  if  the  first  has  17 
votes  in  one  class  it  should  receive  more  than  three  in  the  other ; 
and  if  the  last  named  gets  9  as  one  of  the  best  twelve,  it  ought 
to  receive  more  thaai  Edith  Jameson  in  the  fifty  class.  Hflda 
Rowley  with  7  votes  in  tJie  larger  class  gets  no  mention  in  the 
other,  yet  it  is  a  promising  variety,  and  all  are  novelties  of  last 
season.  I  am  surprised,  too,  at  the  position  of  Lady  Talbot. 
The  whole  of  tlie  twenty-seven  who  voted  for  it  cannot  have 
grown  it.  Another  surprise  is  the  omission  of  several  really 
good  varieties.  Mary  Mason  is  bound  to  become  popular,  and 
this  is  only  one  that  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  superior  to  several 
which  are  placed  among  the  twelve  new  Japs.  Norfolk  Blush  is 
another  that  has  a  bright  future.  Mrs.  S.  Bott,  with  only  four 
vote.?,  and  Miss  Miriain  Hankey     with     eight,  are     immensely 
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superior  to  many  placed  higher  in  the  list  of  fifty.  I  could 
enlarge  on  other  remarkable  omissions,  but  space  «nd  modesty 
forbid.— W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 


-^♦#^ 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

If  one  may  judge  the  strength  of  a  society  by  the  numlxjr 
of  membeiis  attending  the  annual  general  meeting,  it  would 
appear  that  the  National  Dahlia  Society  is  in  a  baa  way ;  but 
most  of  us  know  in  a  general  way  that  such  meetings  are  purely 
formal,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  members  to  come  long  dis- 
tances for  such  a  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  notes 
the  fact  that  only  twenty-eight  new  members  were  added  to  the 
1^  last  year,  and  that"  it  nas  become  necessary  to  make  the 
trade  awards  purely  honorary,  surely  it  is  time  to  seek  the 
cause  with  a  view  to  a  cure.  That  the  Bahlia  is  less  popular  I 
take  it  no  person  in  the  trade  will  admit,  for  without  exception 
the  sales  advance  each  year,  showing  that  the  number  of  ad- 
mirers is  on  the  increase^  therefore  9iis  cannot  be  the  reason. 
I  am  under  the  impreission  tliat  the  amateur  fanciers  never 
come  in  touch  with  the  society  at  all,  most  of  them  small  growers 
who  exhibit  at  their  own  local  shows,  and  merely  attend  the 
senior  society  to  see  the  novelties.  I  think  that  the  schedule 
should  have  classes  inserted  to  attract  this  section.  Ask  a 
snMill  grower  to  join  the  National  Society.^  What  for?  says  he, 
and  it  surely  puzsles  the  querist  to  give  a  decent  reason.  Pro- 
bably if  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  new  secretary  he  will  be 
able  to  put  me  on  the  ri^ht  track.  But  it  is  no  use  grumbling 
and  growling,  for  it  m  just  as  easy  to  give  a  little  help.  1 
suggest  that  our  new  broom  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  secretary's  book ;  we  should  then  quickly  obtain  new 
members. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  the  right  and  proper  time  to  amalga- 
mate the  London  Dahlia  Union,  for  I  could  never  see  the 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  both  societies,  except  the  ultra 
conservatism  of  the  National  body,  who  refused  to  hold  two 
shows.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  younger  section  has  by  this 
time  convinced  the  National  Society  that  a  second  show  is  now 
a  necessity.  If  so,  why  not  make  one  body  more  powerful?  not 
that  there  is  any  friction  between  them,  for  the  members  of 
one  constitute  the  other,. only  working  unoer  dual  management. 
The  only  drawback  to  such  a  scheme  is  the  subscription  list,  but 
with  the  advent  of  new  members  this  should  disappear. — R. 

[We  sincerely  hope  that  some  step  will  at  length  be  taken 
in  this  matter.  *  Could  our  correspondent  (who  is  a  well-knk>wn, 
trade  grower)  not  induce  his  fiiends  to  convene  for  the  purpose' 
of  arranging  mattens?— Ed.] 


■   m»^  ■ 


Folklore  if  Speedwells. 


**  J.  R.  8.  C*  raises  a  great  number  of  points  to  reply  to, 
which  would  take  up  more  space  than  the  subject  is  perhaps 
worth.  Veronica  first  appears  in  Fuchius'  **  Historia 
Stirpium,'*  1542,  the  name  being  applied  to  V.  officinalis,  the 
Betonica  of  Paulus  ^ginate,  and  to  Linaria  spuria,  which  was 
long  known  as  V.  foemina,  Fiich.  Turner,  1548,  names 
V.  officinalis  by  the  older  name,  and  gives  English  efjuivalents, 
one  of  which,  Fluellin,  has  a  meaning  which  I  believe  is  unprint- 
able. Alsine  is  Chickweed,  and  it  has  been  applied,  as  well  as 
to  Stellaria,  to  other  plants,  includinjj  four  Veronicas,  viz., 
V.  arvensis,  V.  agrestis,  V.  hedenefolia,  and  V.  tripnyllos. 
V.  Chamaedrys  appears  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  as  Uermenioa 
(A.S.— throtu),  and  also  as  Berbonaces  (A.S.— wyrt).  Along 
with  Vervain  it  was  oalled  also  Hierobotanum.  V.  Becoabunga, 
too,  enjoys  a  very  antiquated  history,  our  Brook-?im«  being  in 
direct  philological  descent  from  hleomoc,  Leomeke,  Lempke, 
Linke,  <fec.  Well-ink  is  still  a  Scottish  designation  for  the 
plant. 

Veronica,  as  I  wrote  previously,  has  been  favoured  with 
numerous  definitions.  Millar  mentions  a  princess  of  that  name, 
who  first  discovered  its  properties!  A  writer  in  **  Notes  and 
Queries,^*  1854,  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  Vurinika.  Linnseus 
says  it  is  from  Vettones,  a  tribal  name.  That  mentioned  by 
*' J.  R.  S.  C."  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  'Rie  legend  of 
the  handkerchief  with  its  vera  icon  is  very  ancient.  Vide, 
Butler's  **  Lives."  and  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book,"  and 
Chambers's  *'Book  of  Days."  Veronica,  who  Ti-as  afterwards 
canonised,  died  in  1497.  and  some  suppose  the  name  is  connected 
with  this  saint.  Alphita,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  provides  mciny  examples  of  name-changes. 
Thus  ''Beronica"  is  referred  to  Smirtus,  under  which 
**be(notioa,  ueronica"  are  given  as  equivalents,  a  kind  of 
varnish  being  the  object  represented.  I  may  remark  in  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  any  modem  authority 
implicitly  regarding  old  plant  names,  at  least  those  in  use 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many  much  later. 
Though  not  important,  I  may  add  that  "  Paul  "  was  a  physician 
who  lived  in  the  fieventh  century  of  our  era;  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  islimd  of  iEgina;  who  wrote  in 
Greek  and  Arabic,  and  who  first  became  known  to  the  learned  in 
1528,  when  one  of  his  works  was  published.— R.  P.  B. 


R.H  S.  Solantiflo  Committee,  Deo.  Slet. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  E.  Bowles,  M.A.^  F.L.S.,  F,E,S„  (in  tho 
chair),  Messrs.  A.  Worsley,  C.  H.  Hooper,  J.  W.  Odell,  and 
F.  J.  Chittenden,   hon.   secretary. 

Cankered  (?)  Kobe  Roots.— A  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Giissow  concerning  the  Rose  roots  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
by  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  follows:  "I  find  the  trouble  with  the  Rosa 
roots  is  not  canker,  and  cannot  be  ti'ansferred  from  one  plant  to 
another.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  canker  is  caused  (a)  by 
frost,  (b)  by  fungus,  (c)  by  any  other  mechanical  injury  whioo. 
fungi  have  infested.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  fungus 
present,  and  if  the  root  in  the  attacked  plant  (when  repotting) 
is  cut  away,  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  plant.  The  grow^ 
is  nothing  but  a  continuous  formation  of  adventitious  roots, 
especially  where  the  rcot  is  bent  or  injured.  New  callus  is 
formed,  and  from  that  callus  rootlets  are  everywhere  sent  out, 
but  as  the  plant  depends  on  the  root  system  of  the  Manetti  no 
use  is  made  of  these  roots,  and  they  develop  but  little." 

Qreasb  Bands  and  Winter  Moth.— Messrs.  W.  Vose  and 
Co.,  of  Millwall.  showed  specimens  of  grease  bands  taken  from 
trees  on  Mr.  MichelPs  fruit  farm,  Enfield  Highway,  covered  with 
both  male  and  female  winter  moths  (Cheimatobia  brumata). 
The  bands  had  been  placed  on  the  trees  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  no  other  insects  but  these  had  been  caught 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  weevils. '  The  chairman 
remarked  that  the  time  of  appearance  of  this  moth  varied 
greatly  with  the  seasons,  frequently  being  found  as  early  as  near 
the  beginning  of  October.  Grease  banding  to  be  thoroughlly 
efficient  should  be  commenced  then,  and  the  bands  should  be 
kept  sticky  until  near  the  end  of  March  in  order  to  capture 
other  species  of  a  similar  nature. 

Seed  and  Soil  Inoculation.— Mr.  Chittenden  gave  some 
account  of  his  experiments  with  seed  and  soil  inoculation  of 
leguminous  crops. 

Double  Anemone  blanoa.— Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe  sent  buds 
of  this  beautiful  form  which  has  occurred  in  his  garden,  remark- 
ing that  it  is  the  finst  Anemone  to  show  bud  this  season. 

Bristol  Gardeners'. 

BUTTEBFLIBS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thuuliday, 
January  2,  at  St.  John's  Pari^  Room,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  A.  O.  Shelton.  The  lecture  was  upon  *'  Butterflies  and 
Moths/'  and  was  given  by  Mr.  L.  Stafford,  Oaetrleon,  Mon., 
representative  of  the  Newport  M.I.A.  Mr.  Stafford  is  an  enthu- 
siastic entomologist.  His  collection  comprises  practically  all 
the  British  varieties  of  butterflies  and  most  of  tne  moths,  the 
result  of  nearly  twenty  years'  work.  The  lecturer  had  fourteen 
oas^  of  insects  on  view,  which  added  interest  to  the  lecture, 
and  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  special  certificate.  Mr. 
Stafford  said  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  varieties  of  British 
,bu!tterflieB  and  hundreds  of  moths ;  they  oelong  to  the  order 
of  Lepidoptera.  These  are  true  insects,  because  they  pass 
through  four  stages — egg,  caterpillar,  pupa,  and  imago,  the 
latter  of  which  have  three  oivisions— }iead,  thorax,  and 
abdom^.  The  female  insect  will  fly  miles  to  find  a  suitable 
tree  or  ^ant  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  caterpillar  when 
hatched  will  devour  two  or  three  times  its  own  weigjnt  in  a  few 
hours.  Its  one  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  next  stage,  the  pui>a, 
from  which  came  out  the  perfect  insect.  Mr.  Stafford  drew  a 
beautiful  analogy  between  these  insects  and  man.  It  should  be, 
he  Isaid,  our  one  aim  to  prepare  for  the  next  stage,  and  after 
lying  in  a  comatose  state^  we  shall  arise  to  a  new  and  beautiful 
life  at  the  great  awakening.  The  lecturer  was  accorded  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks.  For  two  Primulas,  Messrs.  Shelton  and 
Curtis  were  placed  respectively. — H.  W. 

Birmingham  Gardeners*. 

Treks  fob  Towns. 
This  association  held  its  fortni^htlv  meeting  on  the  16th 
December,  when  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie,  late  garae^er  to  the 
Marouis  of  Hertford,  Rugelev  Hall,  Alcester,  gave  a  lecture 
entitled  "Planting  in  Town  Gardens  and  Streets."  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones.  Mr.  Christie  alluded  to 
the  benefits  accruing  from  a  study  of  not  osily  the  beauty  of 
trees  in  a  landscape,  but  also  from  a  hyeienic  and  commercial 
aspect.  He  adverted  to  a  more  extended  adopting  of  trees 
suitable  for  towns,  and  would  feel  inclined  to  advise  corporate 
bodies  to  set  apart  a  space  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  a  trial 
nursery.  They  could  then  select  the  kind  of  tree  found  to 
have  flourished  best.  He  consideored  the  Planes  (Platanius 
occiden talis  and  orient alis)  the  best  town  trees,  but  to  avoid 
a  monotonous  effect  he  would  not  introduce  them  exclusively. 
Select  other  suitable  kinds,  sparingly,  however.  The  Lime, 
chiefly  owing  to  its  early  defoliation,  also  proneness  to  become 
dirty  from  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  was  not  available. 
One  of  the  members  here  suggested  that  the  Tulip  tree  (Ijirioden- 
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dron  tulipifena)  would  prove  an  exoelient  town  tree.  Special 
referenoe  was  made  to  the  due  preparation  of  the  sites  both 
as  regards  drainage  and  a  liberal  supply  of  good  soil.  Excep- 
tion was  taken  to  tho  hete]X)geneou6  character  of  the  trees 
planted 'in  the  Kingsway,  London/ and  w<hich  will  never  assume 
the  uniform  and  stately  aspect  of  an  avenue  planted  with,  for 
instance,  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  trees.  One  of  the  least 
serviceable  trees  for  planting  where  smoke  abounds  is  the  Horse 
Chestnut;  not  so.  tnou^,  its  compeer,  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 
The  address  was  listenea  to  with  rapt  attention,  and  led  to  an 
•  interesting  discussion.— W.  G. 

Royal   Meteorological. 

Balloon  Obbbbvationb. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wednesdajr,  the 
20th  ult.  The  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reports  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  balloon  observations 
made  m  the  British  Isles,  July  22  to  27  last.  The  International 
Aeronautical  Commission  has  for  some  years  set  apart  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month  for  the  ascent  of  kites  and  balloons, 
but  at  last  year's  conference  it  was  decided  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  obtain  information  on  a  series  of  consecutive  days,  and 
the  last  week  in  July  was  finally  decided  upon  for  the  purpose. 
Twenty-five  balloons  with  registering  instruments  were  sent  up 
in  England  and  Scotland  durins  the  week,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  F.R.S..  at  Fyron  HilL  Oxon,  and  at  Crinan 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland :  Mr.  J.  E.  Petavel,  F.R.S.,  at 
Manchester ;  Capt.  C.  H.  Ley,  K.E^  at  Sellack,  Herefordshire ; 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  P.  Cave,  at  Ditcham  Fark,  Petersfield.  Fourteen 
of  fhe  registering  instrumens  have  been  found  Prof.  W.  £. 
Thrift,  also  sent  up  a  number  of  pilot  balloons  from  Dublin. 
Nearly  all  the  balloons  drifted  to  the  eastward,  but  several 
which  reached  a  fair  height  fell  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
starting  point.  The  heights  ranged  up  to  over  twelve  and  a  half 
miles,  the  average  being  about  seven  and  a  half  miles.  The 
records  showed  that  above  seven  and  a  half  miles  the  tempera- 
ture remained  almost  unaltered  with  chanee  of  height.  A  paper 
giving  a  discussion  of  the  meteorological  observations  at  the 
ritish  kite  sUtions,  session  1906-1907;  bv  Miss  M.  White,  Mr. 
T  .V.  Pring,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Petavel,  F.R.J3.,  was  also  read.  The 
authors  found  that  the  temperature  gradient  varies  with  the 
direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  also  with  the  amount 
of  clouds,  being  greatest  for  a  north-west  wind,  and  on  clear 
and  fine  days,  it  appears  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  alters 
at  high  levels,  rotating  in  a  clockwise  direction,  thus  a  south 
wind  tends  to  become  more  westerly. 


Birds  and  Froit  Bads. 

In  this  communication  it  is  not  proposed  to  treat  of  the 
birds  generally,  but  briefly  to  allude  to  the  bud-destroying 
species. 

House  Sparrow.— In  large  towns  and  other  centres  of  in- 
dustry, about  railway  stations  and  goods  departments,  livery 
stables  and  farmsteadinas,  and  in  most  i>laceB  where  there  are 
human  habitations  and  the  usual  accessories,  the  house  sparrow 
is  the  greatest  offender,  especially  in  winter  and  very  early 
spring.  I  have  known  sparrows  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
prospective  crop  of  Gooseoerries  in  a  large  garden  (and  many 
other  gardens)  in  the  environs  of  large  towns,  and  even  in 
villages  for  several  years  in  succession,  quite  90  per  cent,  of 
the  buds  being  taken.  The  few  buds  left  are  almost  invar iablv 
wood  buds,  so  that  the  bushes  are  sparsely  furnished  each 
year  with  new  growths,  and  had  a  very  twre  appearance.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  towns  and  villages  that  sparrows  are  destruc- 
tive of  fruit  buds,  as  they  often  go  further  afield,  invading 
allotments  and  fruit  plantations,  and  *'  fall  to "  on  the  buds 
of  Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant  bushes,  and  even  assail  Plum 
buds,  particularly  Damsons,  and  sometimes  Apples  and  Pears 
in  the  opening  bud. 

Sometimes  the  depredations  of  the  sparrows  commence  as 
early  as  November,  but  the  usual  time  of  attack  is  February, 
when  the  buds  are  on  the  swell,  and  then  in  the  tenderest  and 
primest  condition.  There  is  scarcely  any  excuse  for  this  on  the 
part  of  the  sparrows,  as  the  buds  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
free  from  insects,  though  aphides  are  sometimes  pr^nt  when 
the  buds  are  considerably  advanced  in  swelling,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Apple  blossom  buds.  This  habit  of  8par]x>ws  is 
ocoasionally  practiseil  on  Gooseberry  blossoms,  apparently  for 
the  nectar  in  the  bloom,  as  they  do  not  eat  the  flowers,  and 
in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  fructifying  organs  the 
fruit  does  not  set,  but  falls  off.  This  habit  of  sparrows  in 
interfering  with  the  opening  or  opened  buds  and  even  flowers 
of  Gooseberry  bushes  has  been  known  for  many  years.  Neither 
do  they  leave  Cherry  blooms  alone.  This  occurs  in  all  cases 
where  the  birds  are  excessively  numerous,  and  no  measures 
taken  to  reduce  them  proportionate  to  the  natural  food 
supplies. 


That  is  one  side  of  the  sparrow's  proclivities  for  destroying 
^ru It  buds  and  blossoms,  for  I  have  practised  in  places  wnere 
they  have  not  done  any  injury  to  the  buds  or  blossoms  of  any 
kind  of  fruit  tree  or  bush,  and  no  protective  or  repressive 
measures  have  had  to  be  made  against  them.  This  was  from 
the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  be 
driven  to  seek  out  other  sources  of  food  than  the  usual  supply 
they  obtained  by  soavengering  about  homesteads,  stables,  farm- 
steads, warehou;ses,  railway  stations,  streets,  Ac.  These  places 
are  really  the  incentive  to  sparrow  marauders  on  fruit  bushes 
and  tree  buds,  and  it  is  in  these  feeding  and  near-by  breeding 
places  that  relief  must  be  sought  from  the  sparrow  nuisance. 

Bullfinch.— This  bird  is  often  the  culprit  where  the  sparrow 
is  blamed,  even  in  town  gardens.  In  some  of  these  I  have 
noticed  for  several  years  past  the  annual  visitations  of  bull- 
finches in  February,  where  in  other  parts  of  the  year  not  any 
of  these  birds  were  to  be  seen,  and  in  most  cases  so  thinned  the 
Gooseberry  and  Currants  (Red)  of  the  buds  that  few  berries 
gave  trouble  of  gatherini^.  while  the  Plum  trees  were  so  stripped 
of  the  blossom  buds  that  they  produced  little  beyond  wood  and 
leaves,  and  in  one  instance  a  Washington  Plum  tree  ceased 
altogether  to  bear  fruit,  and  that  for  seven  consecutive  years, 
so  that  it  was  last  year  stubbed  up.  The  sparrows  were  biamed, 
and  though  the  owners  had  as  good  opportunity  of  daily  obser- 
vation as  myself,  not  one  of  the  seven  owners  of  the  fruit 
bushes  and  trees  had  the  least  idea  of  the  bullfinches  having 
inflicted   the  damage  and  not   the  sparrows. 

The  damage  a  pair— they  are  usually  paired  when  attack  on 
fruit  buds  commences— of  bullfinches  is  capable  of  in  a  garden 
or  fruit  plantation  is  astounding,  even  in  suburban  and  viUase 
environs;  but  when  it  comes  to  country  considerations  and  the 
vicinity  of  woods  the  only  real  self-protection  for  the  fruit 
grower,  especially  in  the  case  of  standard  tre^,  is  slaughter 
or  the  'capture  of  the  birds  before  they  commence  onslaught 
on  the  buds.  This  means  having  access  to  wooded  districts, 
and  these  are  mostly  closed  against  the  birdcatcher,  though 
with  a  good  caH-bird  in  a  trap  cage,  and  the  attendant  e  good 
imitator  of  the  bullfinches'  notes,  a  nunlber  may  be  drawn  Trom 
the  precluded  resorts,  and  the  captures  made  repay  the  trouble 
by  sale  of  them  to  ''lovers  of  Nature,''  expressing  it  by 
enslaving  the  wild  birds  of  the  country  in  cages,  and  by  doing 
their  best  to  decimate  rare  species  by  the  mania  for  collecting 
eggs,  specimens  of  adults,  while  declaiming  against  their 
destruction  by  persons  having  something  to  lose.  Hie 
only  way  to  keep  bullfinches  in  order  is  by  resisting  their 
invasions,  and  in  one  instance  of  my  experience  this  was  simply 
impnactioable  other  than  shooting  them«  in  one  season  thiity- 
seven  falling  to  the  gun  in  respect  of  an  ordinary  private 
orchard,  and  certainly  as  many  fell  outside  the  limits 
through  wounds,  for  bullfinches  are  inoanable  of  learning  better 
manners  by  keeping  in  the  woods  after  being  shot  at,  and  tiiere 
feeding  on  Sloe,  Bird  Cherry,  Hawthorn,  Ciab,  Larch,  and  Beech 
buds. 

The  bullfinches  commence  feeding  on  buds  soon  after  Christ- 
mas, especially  of  plants  that  bear  fruit,  such  as  Gooseberries, 
Currants  (Red  and  White,  I  have  not  known  them  to  interfere 
with  Black  Currants),  Plums,  Damsons,  Bullaces,  sometimes 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  occasionally  (which  I  have  not  observed 
notably)  Cherries,  Medlars,  indeed  most  of  the  ligneous 
Rosacese. 

The  Chaffinch  and  Greenfinch  are  sometimes  included  in 
the  list  of  bud-destroying  birds  but  I  have  not  noticed  their 
depredations  in  this  respect,  though  the  former  is  sometimes 
very  busy  on  the  opening  or  open^  buds  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
and  Apples,  also  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  some  say  for 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  but  this  hardly  exists  in  the  unfolded 
blossoms,  and  there  is  more  reaaon  to  suspect  it  is  for  the 
aphides,  or  chermes   or  other  insect  larvae. 

The  Great  and  Blub  Titmouse  sometimes  come  under  the 
ban  of  the  fruit  grower  for  pulling  half-expanded  blossom  buds 
to  pieces,  notably  those  of  Currants,  Pears,  and  Apples,  and 
even  the  Cole  Tit  is  accused  of  dee t roving  Black  Currant  buds, 
and  is  worse  than  the  Blue  Tit  at  pecking  the  bunches  of  Pear 
and  Apple  blossom  buds  to  pieces,  while  lastly,  the  L#ong-tailed 
Tit  is  credited  with  interfering  with  the  buds  of  Black  'Curnintfi. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  object  of  the  interference 
with  blossom  buds  by  the  chaffinch,  and  tits,  but  to  address 
my  few  remaining  remarks  to  the  jprevention  of  blossom-bud 
destruction  by  birds,  and  shall  simply  mention  wire  cages  and 
netting  as  outside  the  ordinary  fruit  grower's  province,  there 
being  much  less  expensive  means. 

For  bullfinches  and  sparrows  I  have  found  threading  the 
bushes— all  within  reach  of  the  pround— with  black  thread,  so 
as  to  form  coarse  meshes,  very  effective.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
very  troublesome  process,  and  the  threads  are  not  very  desir- 
able things  to  leave  dangling  on  fruit  bushes  and  trees.  In 
former  times— tliat  is,  over  fiftv  years  ago,  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  drizsle  of  rain  or  mist 
after  the  new  year  to  dust  the  bushes  with  freelv-burned  and 
newly-slaked  lime,  stone  lime  for  preference.  This,  being  well 
done.  h«d  the  effect  of  freeing    the    bushes    of  overgrowths  of 
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lichen  and  moss,  and  b^  adhering  to  the  bude  preventinc;  birds 
from  taking  them.  This  was  doubly  advantageous  by  clearing 
the  bushea  of  clogging  overgrowths,  and  these,  with  the  lime, 
falling  on  the  s^round,  there  acting  beneficiaUy  as  nutrients  for 
imbibition  by  the  roots.  The  work  of  dusting  was  effected  by 
means  of  an  old  stocking  mounted  on  a  pole  and  by  keeping 
to  windward)  or  choosing  a  calm  day^  the  operator  was  saved 
from  much  sneezing,  sore  eyelids,  nostriU,  and  lips,  even  cracked 
handfl. 

Sometimes  there  was  no  drizzle  of  rain  or  * 'Scots"  mist 
to  bedew  the  busihes  and  admit  of  the  lime  being  applied  dry 
(apparently)  so  as  to  hold  on.  In  this  case  and  the  ^*pipe"  of 
the  bullfinch  being  heard  in  the  thick  hedges,  the  chirping  of 
sparrows  being  unneeded,  for  there  were  premiums  paid  by  the 
overseers  or  churchwardens  of  parishes  in  those  days  on 
sparrows'  eggs,  young  birds  and  adults,  the  freshly  burned  un- 
slaked lime  was  simply  placed  in  a  bucket  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  enough  lime  to  form  a  Umewash  tnat  might  be  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  syringe  with  a  coarse  rose.  This,  hot, 
was  poured  into  another  pail  through  a  sieve  with  mesh  not 
larger  than  the  apertures  of  the  rose  of  the  syringe,  and  at 
once  applied  to  the  bushes,  well  coating  them  by  overhead  appli- 
cations both  ways  (up  and  down  the  rows,  and  on  both  sides). 
Two  persons  were  employed  when  the  area  to  be  ffot  over  was 
considerable,  one  preparing  and  another  applying  the  hot 
limewash.  The  bulitinches  came  all  the  same,  not  to  feed  on 
the  buds  of  the  treated  bushes  and  trees,  but  to  settle  on  the 
hedges  and  afford  good  marks  for  the  gunner  with  gun  charged 
with  **  dust  "  shot.  Those  were  days  when  no  licence  was  needed 
by  the  "tenter  boy,'*  who,  although  only  supplied 
with  powder,  always  found  means  of  addina  shot.  Some,  even 
housewives,  improved  on  the  limewash  by  adding  copperas  or 
green  vitriol,  aoout  a  pound  to  a  three  gallon  pailful  of  lime- 
wash,  for  wliat  was  good  for  vermin  and  sweetening  of  indoor 
walls  must  be  good  also  for  fruit  bushes  and  mark,  there  was 
no  science  in  those  days    but  that  justified  by  experience. 

On  the  limewash,  bettered  by  green  vitriol  addition  as  e 
fungicide,  was  further  improved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor's  pre- 
paration, ^iven  some  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  Hortictdturey 
as  a  dressing  quite  harmless  to  fruit  trees,  and  obnoxious  to 
birds.  **  The  ingredients  are  a  quarter  neck  or  more  of  quite 
fresh  quicklime,  a  pint  of  sulphur,  and  lilb  of  softsoap.  Cbooae 
lime  that  weighs  very  lightly,  dip  a  few  lumps  in  or  sprinkle 
with  water  (hot  water  is  the  quickest  in  acting)  and  place  in  a 
bucket  or  other  vessel,  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  sulphur  thinly 
over  it,  then  add  more  lime,  just  damp  enough  to  slake,  then 
add  more  sulphur  on  the  top  of  it,  repeating  this  process  till 
all  the  sulphur  is  used.  When  the  hme  is  slaked  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sulphur  is  quite  dissolved,  and  is  scarcely  visible 
except  in  the  darker  colour  it  has  given  to  the  lime.  The 
quantity  of  lime  used  is  not  important  so  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  sulphur.  Tlie  softsoap  snould  be  dis- 
solved sepaoiately,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  lime  and 
sulphur  and  sufficient  water  added  to  make  three  gallons  in 
all.  If  the  mixture  is  not  thick  enough  to  apply  with  a  brush, 
clay  or  more  lime  may  be  added.  If  the  glaring  white  is  ob- 
jected to,  mix  soot  with  it.  If  mixed  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed and  appliecj.  in  dry  weather,  no  amount  of  rain  will 
wash  it  off,  but  if  lime  is  used  that  has  been  some  time  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  sulphur  will  not  properly  dissolve,  and  the  first 
shower  will  wash,  it  off.  It  is  necessary  to  caution  my  readens 
against  dissolving  the  sulphur  in  a  house  containing  plants  in  a 
growing  state,  as  the  gjas  emitted  will  burn  up  every  leaf  just 
as  completely  as  if  fire  had  been  used.  I  have,  however,  never 
found  trees  injured  from  being  painted  with  this  mixture,  it  is 
only  the  sulphurous  gas  that  is  dangerous,  and  that  probably 
would  not  injure  plants  in  a  dormant  state." 

In  using  the  foregoing  mixture,  care  must  be  taken  that 
whilst  smearing  the  buds  they  are  not  injured  or  dislocated.  It 
may  be  dashed  amongst  bushes  with  a  whitewash  brush,  or  made 
thin  enough  to  be  passed  through  a  s;^ringe.  always  taking  the 
precaution  against  clogging  by  straining.  Birds  will  not  touch 
buds  that  are  well  coated  with  the  mixture,  and  there  is  the 
still  further  consideration  that  mites  will  give  the  bushes  or 
trees  a  wide  bei*th,  and  even  the  milde^vs  that  have  alarmed 
«ome  people  out  of  all  reasonableness,  and  caused  edicts  to  be 
issued,  and  as  promptly  withdrawn  within  the  year  of  promul- 
gation. 

There  are  the  various  caustic  alkali  washes  that  are  also 
effective  in  keeping  birds  from  takinjz:  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
if  only  they  are  applied  in  time,  especially  the  washes  of  which 
softsoap  and  paraffin  oil  form  part,  such  as  those  expounded  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  and  known  as  the  "  Woburn  Winter 
Wash,'*  and  the  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  preparation  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ck)llinge.  The  two  latter  are  not  likely  to  prove  so 
injurious  to  the  bushes  and  trees  as  the  older  caustic  soda  and 
pearlash  preparation  is  likely  to  prove  in  a  run  of  consecutive 
years,  yet  the  very  idea  of  caitstic  soda  is  enough  to  make  one 
quake  for  the  consequences  to  bark  from  long  continued  appli- 
cation, and  I  therefore  advise  the  two  first  named  compositions 
—the  limewash  and  Taylor's — as  more  suitable  for  warding  off 
the  birds  and  giving  best  results  in  the  end.— G.  Abbey. 


PackinsT  FruiL 

The  products  sent  from  the  South  of  France  and  Algeria  to 
Paris,  Eng.and,  and  Germany,  even  Russia,  do  not  always  reach 
their  destination  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  although  of 
the  best  quality.  Soft  pulp  fruits  in  particular,  iike  the  Peach, 
often  bear  traces  of  a  long  and  tedious  journev.  Ckmsequently 
on  the  table  they  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  what  tliey  were  at  time 
of  gathering.  As  a  rule,  defective  packing  is  almost  the  sole 
cause  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Ortaiiily  railway  companies  might 
make  an  effort  with  a  view  to  protection  of  the  fragile  packages 
confided  to  their  care,  though  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  compel  their  employees  to  treat  certain  ones  with  pre- 
caution. Thus  the  forwarder  must  do  the  utmost  to  assure  pro- 
tection of  his  merchandise,  and  place  it  out  of  reach  of  jolts  and 
rough  handling. 

Improvements  in  packing  should  be  the  aim  of  producers, 
professors  of  agriculture,  and  carriers,  observed  Mr.  Noblemaire 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Marseilles  Packing  Show  in  September, 
1906.  However,  it  is  not  enough  for  fruit  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion in  the  best  of  conditions,  it  musi  also  attract  and  please 
the  buyer  by  the  way  it  is  presented.  The  packing  industry 
then  is  not  limited  to  manufacture  of  wooden  or  osier  cases  of 
any  dimensions,  nor  is  the  work  of  the  packer  merely  a  question 
of  piling  up  the  flowers  or  fruit  with  the  only  object  of  making 
the  best  use  of  the  available  space.     The  manufacturer  dioalia 


assist  the  commission  agent  bv  ingenious  inventions^  trifles  in 
themselves,  but  which  decide  the  result  of  sales.  This  explains 
the  appearance  at  agricultural  shows  of  real  curiosities, 
illustrating  the  competition  amongst  manufacturers  of  packing 
cases.  Some  oases  are  not  returnable,  chieflythose  sent  to 
foreign  countries,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  En^nd,  cost  of 
transport  by  rail  being  too  great.  The  question  of  such  packing 
is  then  of  great  importance  considering  the  amount  of  business 
which,  with  Germany  alone,  amounts  to  5,000,0(K)  or  6,(XX),000 
francs  in  pi  good  year. 

Besides  being  cheap,  these  cases  must  be  stout  enough  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  long  journeys,  like  those  made  of  cross 
grained  'kths,  which  are  superior  to  those  usually  emploved  in 
Algeria,  viz.,  round  baskets,  for  packing  Aubergines  and  Arti- 
chokes. They  allow  continuous  entrance  of  air  during  the 
voyage,  and  easy  inspection  at  the  railway  station.  Baskets 
are  also  made  of  split  Reeds  with  wooden  ends  for  fruit  and 
flowers.  For  the  latter,  a  packing  case  maker  invented  a  basket 
with  the  Reeds  arranged  vertically  on. the  sides,  which  gives 
great  rigidity.  Besides  the  Reed,  much  employed,  Poplar  wood 
holds  a  good  rank  for  open-work  rectangular  or  truncated  cone- 
shaped  cases.  Something  better  is  done  for  Strawberries,  which 
demand  very  delicate  handling.  Six  little  wooden  basketB,  very 
elegantly  made,  containing  the  fruit,  are  placed  in  an  osier 
basket.  The  non-returnable  cases  are  not  roughly  made  as  one 
would  suppose.  Very  pretty  ones  are  met  with  for  choice  fruits. 
Mr.  Ballanche  gives  special  attention  to  Peaches,  which  he  packs 
in  thick  cardboard  boxes,  protected  at  each  corner  by  strips.  A 
layer  of  wood  fibre  covers  the  bottom,  and  the  box  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  compartments  by  squares  of  cardboard,  and 
lined  with  cotton  wool.  A  Peach  is  placed  in  each  of  these  com- 
partments. Two  wooden  lids  fastened  at  each  corner  with  a 
metal  rod  give  rigidity  to  the  box. 

In  the  same  class  of  ideas  the  St.  Charles  Paste  Board 
Works  of  Marseilles  has  adopted  a  box  made  of  grooved  card- 
board, containing  four  or  eight  other  little  boxes,  each  with 
inner  divisions  for  the  Peaches.  These  little  cases  are  sepanated 
from  their  common  envelope  by  an  empty  space  formed  of  a 
double  partition,  which  protects  the  contents  against  violent 
jolts.  Similar  packing  boxes  are  made  to  be  sent  by  post  for 
private  consumption.  Mr.  Giavelli,  of  Marseilles,  employs  a 
pretty  little  case  containing  four  baskets.  It  is  made  of  strips 
of  wood  placed  at  intervals  with  a  square  upright  at  each 
corner.  The  little  baskets  comprise  a  Pine  wood  board  as  bottom, 
and  pieces  of  the  same  wood  for  handle  and  sides.  All  is 
secured  with  little  strips. 

For  long,  sometimes  very  long,  voyages,  to  and  fro,  the 
cases  are  made  stouter.  Commission  agents  have  quite  a  col- 
lection. The  most  common  type  is  the  decorticated  osier  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  is  both  strong  and  very  light.  Open- 
work  wooden  cases  are  also  made  with  a  double  bottom ;  others 
have  onfy  a  frame  and  wooden  bottom,  the  sides  being  osier  or 
even  wire  gauze.  Then  there  are  elliptic,  cylindric,  truncated, 
cone-shaped  baskets,  made  chiefly  of  split  Reeds  placed  vertically 
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find  fastened  together  with  wire  or  merely  interwoven.  A  car- 
rier at  the  Montpellier  Railway  Station  has  invented  a  case 
containing  two  little  open-work  trays,  supported  by  tenons  for 
cat  flowers. 

All  these  oases  and  baskets,  in  spite  of  their  advantagea,  arc 
none  the  less  very  cumbersome  when  returned  by  rail,  especially 
for  commission  agents  during  the  winter  season.  Could  not 
this  inconvenience  be  remedied  ?  It  would  show  littlfe  acquaint- 
ance with  manufacfurers  to  suppose  them  at  a  loss  for  so  little. 
They  have  adopted  dismountable  cases,  generally  formed  of 
open-work  x>&nels  of  Poplar  wood,  assembled  in  different  ways. 
A  Perpignan  case  manufacturer,  Mr.  R.  Comte,  makes  the  sides 
interdependent,  and  they  are  fitted  together  by  running  the 
top  ana  bottom  in  grooves  on  the  interior  sides.  Several  trays 
contribute  to  rigidity  of  the  case,  which  has  no  hinges.  Other 
dismountable  cases  are  furnished  with  ironwork,  though  as  in- 
teresting and  rigid  as  the  others. 

In  another  category  we  might  class  the  dismountable  frames 
to  facilitate  handling  in  grouping  the  oases.  One  of  them  has 
hooks.  They  perfectly  protect  the  cases.  At  the  recent  packing 
show  at  Marseilles,  organised  by  the  Paris-Lyons  Mediterranean 
Railway  Company,  there  was  an  exhibit  of  a  shelf  railway  truck 
to  carry  perishable  articles.  An  iron  rod  runs  through  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  vehicle  and  supports  a  screw.  Ventilating 
fans  are  fixed  on  this  rod  inside  the  truck.  The  screw  worked 
by  the  air  while  the  train  is  in  motion,  turns  the  fans,  which  thus 
continually  supply  air  to  the  oases  and  aid  their  preservation. 
However,  packing  fruit  in  oases  constructed  according  to  the 
rales  of  art,  with  or  without  compartments  or  protective  parti- 
tions, is  not  enough  to  assure  arrival  in  good  condition.  One 
must  know  how  to  select  the  materials  whicli  surround  the  fruit. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  shavings,  hay,  paper,  &c., 
may  be  used  indifferently.  Each  speciality  must  be  placed  in 
a  suitable  substance.  Thus  most  fruit,  especially  table  Grapes, 
keep  good  for  a  very  Itong  time  in  waste  cork  dust,  which  enables 
rapid  and  very  economic  packing.  Pulyerised  Dutch  peat  is 
also  being  tried,  and  it  protects  the  fruit  against  humidity 
without  communicating  any  odour.  The  virtues  of  peat  are  well 
known;  and  Tomatoes,  Tne  Love- Apple  of  Provence,  cannot 
•endure  some  contacts;  it  must  have  wood  fibre  in  an  intelli- 
gently calculated  layer.  Algerian  table  Grapes  are  forwarded 
m  light  boxes  lined  with  lace  paper,  which,  it  is  said,  has  a 
happy  effect  on  sale  price.  We  snail  say  nothing;  about  flower 
packing,  which  is  a  matter  of  taste^  and  shippers  of  the 
"Cote  d'Azur"  know  how  to  select  their  artists.— (TransBated 
from  ''  Cosmos,"  August  17,  1907.) 

A  Novel  Way  of  Qatherinsr  Fruit. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  are  other  ways  of  killing 
a  dog  than  that  of  choking  it  with  batter.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  gardener  with  reoard  to  fruit  gathering.  To  the 
average  gardener  (as  to  myself)  it  would  doubtless  appear  a  trifle 
comical  to  see  a  fellow  going  off  to  gather  his  store  Apples  armed 
with  a  shrimp  net,  yet  such  was  mv  experience  a  short  time 
since.  At  first  I  felt  inclined  to  laugn,  but  when  I  observed  the 
ease  with  which  many  fine  fruits  were  netted,  which  could  not  be 
reached  from  the  ladder,  I  felt  bound  to  aomit  that  the  laugh 
was  on  the  other  side,  and  that  I  had  learned  a  lesson  from  my 
humblo-minded  brother.— E.  T.  L. 

Pear,  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

This  long  and,  when  well  grown,  somewhat  handsome  Pear  is 
of  greater  excellence  for  exhibition  purposes  than  any  other, 
'thou^  it  has  its  good  points.  Dr.  Hogg  says  it  was  originally 
found  growing  witd  in  a  wood  in  France  about  1760,  and  dis- 
tributed under  various  names  throughout  its  native  country,  and 
was  introduced  here  by  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  in  Berkshire,  and 
BO  got  its  usual  English  name.  It  is  curious  that  one  of  its 
French  names,  and  one  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known  in  this 
country,  is  Bon  Cure.  For  ornamental  purposes  it  is  a  good 
variety  to  $px>w,  as  it  makes  a  very  large  orchard  standard,  and 
as  a  pyramid,  either  on  the  Quince  or  Pear,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest specimens  of  any  variety.  It  makes,  too,  an  excelllent 
cordon,  and  bears  well  on  the  Quince  in  any  form. 

In  a  good  summer  when* well  grown  in  a  fsTourable  situation 
it  makes  a  very  fair  dessert  Pear  for  a  month  or  so  after  Christ- 
inas, bufhormaUy  it  should  be  re^rded  as  a  stewing  Pear  and 
that  only,  being  of  very  fair  quality  in  December  and  a  month 
before  or  after,  according  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  One 
often  sees  it  on  the  exhibition  table  in  a  very  immature  state, 
partly  because  it  ought  to  be  alBowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till 
vei7  late  in  the  autumn,  say  the  first  or  second  week  in  Novem- 
ber, according  to  the  season,  and  partly  because  it  needs  both 
a  good  position  on  a  favourable  soil  ana  a  good  season  to  come 
to  anything  like  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  is  capable  of 
jattaining.  For  the  amateur  who  has  not  room  for  many  Pears 
the  inference  from  the  above  remarks  is  that  there  are  other 
Pears  which  it  would  be  better  worth  his  while  to  plant,  even 
for  stewing  purposes,  e.g.,  CattiUac  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver. — 
A.  Pbtts. 


A  Seiection  from  our 

Tessxbt  Vab 
Name. 

Beaaty  of  Bath       

Mr.  GladstoDe        

Devonshire  Quarrenden   ... 

Ladv  Sadeley  

Irish  Peach 

Worcestershire  Pearmain 

James  Grieve         

Mother  Apple         

Marg-il...       TT 

*Kmg  of  the  Pippins 

Adam's  Pearmain  ...        

Manningfton^s  Pearmain 

*Cox'b  Orange  Pippin        

AUincrton  Pippin     .,] 

*  Blenheim  Orange , 

^Kibston  Pippin       

*Clayg:ate  Pearmain  ...        \\\ 

Scarlet  Nonpareil , 

Stnrmer  Pippin      


Apple  Election. 

rBTIB9, 

Season. 
Ju'y  and  Augast. 
Mia- July  ana  J ugant, 
August  and  September. 
August  and  September. 
Early  August. 
September  and  October. 
September  to  November. 
October. 

October  and  November. 
October  to  February. 
November  to  January. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  April. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
January  to  March. 
January  to  April. 
March  to  June. 


Name. 

Lord  Grosrenor       

Lord  Suffield  *. 

•/>ttM'  Seedling       

Ecklinville  Seedling         

Stirling  Castle        

Grenadier      

•Warner's  King        

Bismarck       

Peasgood's  Nonesuch 

Tower  of  Glamis 

Newton  Wonder     

Lane's  Prince  Albert       

^Blenheim  Orange  ... 

Lord  Derby 

Golden  Noble  

Norfolk  Beautv 

Bramley's  Seedling 

♦Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) 

^Alfnstop        

'Annie    Elizabeth     ... 


Culinary  Varibtie^. 

Season. 

Augcst  and  September. 

August  and  early  Sept  mber 

August  and  September. 

September  and  Oottber. 

September. 

October. 

October  and  November. 

October  and  November. 

October  to  December. 

October  to  December. 

November  to  May. 

November  to  April. 

November  to  February. 

November  and  December. 

November  to  January. 

December  and  January. 

December  to  April 

December  to  June. 

January  to  March. 

March  and  April. 


*  Subject  to  canker  on  clay  toil. 

A  Deliciotts  December  Pear. 

^^{ '  ^;  ?•  Raschen  has  very  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  few 
sampJee  of  Beurre  Oris  de  Chin,  a  variety  for  whioh  he  obtained 
the  award  of  the  R.H.6.  a  few  years  ago.  The  fruita  received 
were  of  medium  size,  skin  vellow,  spotted  with  russet.  In 
regard  to  flavour  I  have  no  heeitatiim  in  eaying  I  have  taated 
nothing  in  the  way  of  Pears  at  Chrifltmas  time  more  delicioua. 
They  were  as  meltinaj  and  juicy  aa  a  Peach  in  summer,  and  of 
rich  sweet  flavour.  AU  who  require  Pears  of  the  highest  quality 
at  midwinter  should  give  this  variety  a  trial.— H.  D. 

Pear,  Beurre  Nasrhao. 

This  new  and  excellent  introduction  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
HorticultunaJ  Society  on  December  10  last.  From  our  illustra- 
tion it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  large  and  heavy  Pear,  some  of  tho 
fniits  scaling  close  upon  half  a  pound.  Our  former  description* 
reads:— "An  excellent  December  dessert  Pear;  fruit  wrinkled 
**  11  1-1  ^>ke  Beurre  Superfin,  pyriform,  broad  at  middle;  . 
stalk  Im  long ;  skin  yellow  covered  with  minute  dots ;  eye  set  in 
a  deep  broad  basin,  with  erect  and  closed  segments;  flesh  white, 
rich,  melting  and  delicious."  Messrs.  Chealand  Bona,  Crawley 
are  the  introducers. 

Qrime'8    Golden    Pippin. 

This  is  an  American  Apple,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country,  and  es  long  <^o  as  1883  was  exhibited  on  the  ocoasioin 
of  the  National  AppTe  Congress  at  Chiswick.  It  was  also  shown 
at  the  second  conference  in  1888.  but  was  described  as  a  dessert 
or  cooking  Apple  of  small  size,  oblong,  yellow,  sweet,  and  ripen- 
ing during  the  winter  months.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  grown  in  this  oountry.*^  llie  fruit 
we  had  measured  2iin  long  and  the  same  in  width,  so  that 
it  was  really  a  larze  Apple.  It  is  oblong,  with  a  very  deep 
cavity  at  the  top,  slightly  plaited,  and  having  the  eye  nearly 
closed.  At  the  base  is  a  smooth  cavity  with  a  short  stalk.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  bright  yellow,  clean,  and  tempting  in  appear- 
ance. It  reminds  us  somewhat  of  our  own  Golden  5iloble, 
except  in  shape,  for  it  is  oblong  and  slightly  angled  along  the 
sides,  and  not  nearly  so  globular  as  that  well-known  variety. 
It  is  still  quite  hard,  and  evidentJy  will  last  a  long  time.  It  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  fruits  which  is  being  sent  to  our  shores 
from  that  new  fruit-growing  district  in  Canada,  British 
Columbia.  Tliere  the  fruits  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  present 
a  tempting  appearance  on  account  of  their  size  and  bright 
colour.  It  will  be  in  season  now  from  December  to  February 
at  least. 
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Microscopic  GaideniDg/ 


I  remember  being  much  impressed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
forests  of   fungoid  vegetation  described  in  some  of  the  micro- 
scopic authorities  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  even 
now  it  seems  difficult  to  view  calmly  such  sketches  as  Oarpent.r*s 
of  the  forest  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  beetle,  or  Hogg's 
section  of  a  Orape,  though  the  enthusiasm  these  figures  evoke 
pales  when  compared  witli  that  stimulated  by  the  magnificent 
drawings  which  the  Tulasnes  have  given    us    of    gardens    and 
forests  of  microscopic  fungi.     It   is  everyday   knowledge  now 
that  such  forests  of  fungi  and  other  microscopic  plants  can  h9 
seen  on  any  piece 
of  deoayinj;    vege- 
table or  animal  re- 
mains,    but     with 
increasing       fami- 
liarity     with     the 
phenomenon        we 
trace     the     origin 
and     progress     of 
quite  different 

views     as    to     the 
significance  of 

these     microscopic 
organisms. 

Long  prior  to 
the  time  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  indeed, 
and  even  dating 
from  that  of  the 
earliest  workers 
with  the  micro- 
scope, it  was 
known  that  the 
water  of  pools  and 
ditches,  and  especi- 
ally infusions  of 
Slants,  animals, 
;c.,  of  all  kinds, 
teem  with  living 
organisms ;  but  it 
was  not  recognised 
definitely  that  vast 
numbers  of  these 
microscopic  living 
beings — and  even 
actively,  moving 
ones — are  plants, 
growing  on  and  in 
the  various  solid 
and  liquid  matters 
examined,  as  truly 
Cis  visible  and  ac- 
cepted plants  grow 
on  soil  and  in  air 
and  water.  Per- 
haps the  most  im- 
portant discovery 
m  the  history  of 
crypto  gamic 
botany  was  initi- 
ated here. 

But  even  then 
observers  had  to 
content  themselves 
with  wandering 
through  the  newly 
discovered  forests 
and  fields  of  vege- 
tation, describing 
what  they  saw  as 
accurately  and 

fully  as  possible,  much  as  I  sui)poBe  travelling  botanists  had  to 
describe  tropical  trees  and  orchids,  &c.,  before  we  knew  how  to 
grow  them.  No  doubt,  I  do  not  err  much  in  assuming  that 
many  more  rare  plants  were  lost  in  the  attempt  to  rear  them  in 
days  gone  by  than  are  lost  now  that  so  much  is  known  about 
charcoal  and  tree-fern  supports,  peat  and  composts,  drainage 
and  ventilation  of  pots,  and  the  regulation  of  temperature, 
light,  (fee,  of  hothouses.  Well,  the  kind  of  change  that  has 
come  over  our  knowledge  of  microscopic  plants  during  this  last 
busy  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
initiation  and  improvement  in  methods  of  growing  them— in 
the  methods  of  microscopic  gardening. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  conceded  that  if  we  were  to  become  so 
big  in  proportion  to  our  flower  beds  and  plots,  plants  and  seeds, 
ore,  that  a  finger    tip  would    cover    the    soil  we   sowed  with 
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seeds  which  our  eyes  could  not  see,  it  would,  I  say,  be  conceded 
that  we  should  not  be  so  sure  as  we  now  aKe  that  a  Wheat-plant 
comes  from  a  grain  of  Wheat,  a  Cucumber  plant  from  the  flat 
seed  so  well  known,  or  an  Oak  from  an  acorn.  As  it  is,  we 
know  these  thinas  because  we  have  sown  the  seed  and  seen 
the  product — or  have  good  evidence  that  othei-s  have.  But 
even  as  things  are,  I  make  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy  for  any 
of  us  to  puzzle  anotner  with  some  seed  or  other. 

Now,  those  who  explored  the  forests  of  fungi  were  in  just 
the  stage  we  should  be  in  if  the  assumption  of  Brobdingnagian 
proportions  spoilt  our  present  relations  of  size  to  the 
seeds  and  soil.  Millions  of  J' seeds**— in  the  phvsiologi- 
cal  rsense— were  discovered  hanging  on  the  trees  and  lying  on 

the  ground,  but  it 
was  as  yet  impos- 
sible to  sow  tnem 
and  watch  them 
grow ;  the  begin- 
nings of  micxxv 
scopic  gardening 
were  not  yet.  In 
the  cs3e  of  many 
introduced  garden 
plants  inquiry  into 
their  history  and 
habits  shows  that 
each  has  passed 
through  some  such 
l>hases  aa  the  fol- 
lowing. It  was 
discovered  by  a 
traveller  seeking 
for  plants^  but  n^ 
concerned  with,  or 
not  equipped  for. 
any  detailed 

botanical  examina- 
tion  of  the 
species.  Collected 
specimens  were 
then  sent  home 
and  carefully 
figured,  and  found 
their  rest  in  an 
herbarium,  pro- 
perly named  and 
classified.  Seeds 
or    other    suitable 

r[>rtions  of  the 
i  V  i  n  g  plants 
sooner  or  later 
arrived,  and  were 
made  the  subject 
of  experiments  in 
garden  or  green- 
house, and  grown; 
and  as  experience 
with  such  exotics 
grew  more  and 
more,  special 
methods  of  treat^ 
ment  were  found 
necessary  and 

varieties  of  culti- 
vation soon  fol- 
lowed. 

Now  the 
histoi-y  of  micro- 
scopic plants  and 
of  the  methods  of 
microscopic  gar- 
dening have  been 
singularly  Hike 

those  of  ordinary 
plants  and  gardening.  Prior  to  1850  microscopic  algsB  and 
fungi  were  being  discovered  by  explorers  in  all  directions,  and 
enormous  stores  of  figured  and  suitably  prepared  and  labelled 
materials  ciccumulated  in  collections.  Then  came  one  of  the 
most  active  periods  botany  has  ever  known.  Unger  had  dis- 
covered the  spermatozoids  of  the  moss  in  1837,  and  Suminskv 
had  explained  the  fertilisation  of  ferns  in  1848,  while  Hof- 
meister  8  masterly  treatise  on  the  embryology  of  cryptogams 
appeared  in  1849-51,  and  the  names  of  Thwaites,  Williamson, 
Capenter,  Berkeley,  and  other  English  workers  are  well  known 
in  this  connection;  but  the  microscopic  algae  and  fungi  were 
still  a  chaotic  mass  of  collected  forms,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  isolated  observations.  Thnret,  in  1853,  Pringsheim 
and  Cohn,  in  1855,  and  De  Bary  about  the  same  periwl  were 
initiating  an  epoch  which  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
observer  watching  the  living  plant  and  noting  its  peculiarities  of 
growth  and  development  instead  of  merely  col  ecting  it  and 
giving  it  a  name.       The  publication  of    Berkeley  s    masterly 
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treatise  on  cryptogam ic  botany   in    1857   marks    the    critical 
period. 

Spores  of  fungi  especially  were  now  sown  and  their  germina- 
tion observed^  and  the  names  of  the  brothers  Tulasne  i>articularly 
stand  forth  m  connection  with  this  new  departure.  Not  that 
spores  had  not  been  sown  before,  our  own  revered  Berkeley 
haying  beeii  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  careful  observers,  but 
the  i>eriod  now  ushered  in  produced  men  who  determined  to 
cultivate  microscopic  plants  as  other  plants  are  cultivated, 
having  gained  the  assurance  that  as  Jong  as  you  mereljr  know  a 
few  facts  only  about  a  plant  of  any  kind  you  remain  ignorant 
whether  it  is  useful  or  noxious,  your  friend  or  your  enemy — and 
this,  whether  the  plant  is  a  fungus  or  a  weed  of  higher  growth. 

It  was  De  Bary  esx>ecially  who  intix)duced  the  new  era.  He 
XMinted  out  that  some  of  us  must  leave  off  merely  collecting 
and  naming  the  fungi  and  other  microscopic  plants  found  by 
explorers;  that  it  is  also  not  suflBcient  to  put  tne  living  fungus 
under  the  microscope,  just  as  it  is  not  enough  with  a  higher 
plant  to  merely  wiatch  its  growth  mixed  with  all  the  weeds  of 
ita  neighbourhood.  What  is  wanted  is — we  must  obtain  its 
spores  or  se^ds,  free  from  weeds,  and  cultivate  it  from  exwre  to 
spore,  from  seed  to  seed,  in  good  soil  and  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. And  here  came  the  rub.  For  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to 
obtain  the  spores  free  from  weeds,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
pure  the  seeds  of  Clover,  grass,  and  other  plants.  Moreover, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  microscopic  plant  grow  and 
flourish  when  you  have  got  it ;  for,  like  higher  plants,  they  need 
special  conditions  of  soil  or  other  substratum,  light,  tempera- 
ture, ventilation,  and  moisture. 

We  all  know  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  try  cultivating  a 
Cnacuta  or  Lathnea  clandestina  in  ordinary  soil;  they  need  a 
living  plant  as  a  substratum.  So  it  is  with  meny  fungi.  We 
know  also  how  Rhododendrons,  Saxifrages,  D^onseas,  many 
orchids,  ferns,  bulbous  plants,  and  so  forth,  need  special  treat- 
ment, and  the  same  is  true  of  fungi.  Those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  successfully  ^row  Nelumbium,  Victoria  Regia,  and 
other  tank-pLants  know  ^at  special  conditions  must  be  assured  ; 
80  witb  numerous  algm  and  funiv-  Oo-nseonently  we  see,  micro- 
Boopic  gardening  became  an  art  just  as  is  norticulture. 

Xiet  us  supxx)se  we  have  a  shallow  thin  glass  dish,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  fiat.  If  we  place  in  this  a  thin  slice  of  Potato,  or 
pour  into  it  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  to  which  a  little  sugar  has 
been  added,  and  leave  it  open  in  a  room  or  outside,  we  shall 
find  in  a  few  days  that  a  number  of  moulds,  vc^ists,  and  bacteria 
are  growing  on  its  surface.  The  number  and  kinds  of  these  will 
depend  on  several  circumstances,  of  which  the  season,  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  locality  are  important  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  composition  of  the  exposed  fungus-bed  on  the  other. 

Now  these  growths  are  weeds,  from  spores  either  wafted  in 
from  the  air,  or  oarried  in  by  flies,  <&c.,  or  contained  in  the  T:ed 
itself,  and  the  experiment  is  to  be  compared  to  one  where  a  garden 
bedof  soil  is  dug  over  and  left  to  Nature,  and  which  would  soon 
be  covered  by  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are  oarried  to  it  by  wind, 
birds,  &c.,  or  were  already  lying  there  ready  to  germinate.  If  in 
either  case  we  cover  over* the  bed  with  a  gla*s  roof,  we  can  keep 
out  the  air-borne  seeds  from  outside,  but  those  already  in  the 
ground  will  soon  supply  a  crop  of  weeds.  If.  however,  we  go 
furttier,  and  kill  all  the  seeds  present  in  the  bed  to  start  with,  by 
GO  arranging  matters  that  we  can  heat  up  the  soil  with  its  glass 
roof  on,  then  we  can  either  keep  the  bed  free  from  plants  or  sow 
any^  we  choose.  Now  botanists  had  for  some  time  been  in  the 
habit  of  streaking  such  a  prepared  bed  with  the  spores  they 
wished  to  grow,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  little  thin  streak  of 
fungus-plants  appeared,  taking  a  small  portion  off  on  the  point 
of  a  clean  needle,  and  again  sowing  in  a  narrow  streak,  and  so 
on  till  they  got  onlv  one  kind  of  fungus  on  the  bed.  This  pro- 
cedure was  modified  in  various  ways  by  different  observers,  and 
Brefeld^  as  early  as  1874  had  succeeded  in  so  distributing  these 
spores  in  gelatine  that  he  lifted  up  onlv  one  spore  in  a  drop 
of  the  gelatine,  and  examined  its  further  growth,  under  the 
microscope. 

Clearly  we  may  compare  these  methods  of  microscopic 
gardening  with  the  common  procedure  in  ordinary  horticulture 
of  sowing  seeds  in  long,  thin  rows,  and  hoeing  out  the  over- 
crowded ones  and  the  weeds,  and  with  the  practice  of  prickiilg 
out  and  transplantinc:  of  seedlings.'  With  the  fungus  spores, 
however,  it  is  generally  a  case  of  dealing  with  snores  and  even 
plants^  which  are  quite  invisible,  except  under  high  powers  of 
the  microscope,  and  it  was  not  till  oomparativelv  recent  times 
that  methods  were  so  improved  that  we  could  select  and  trans- 
plant these  invisible  organisms  as  we  now  do. 
(To  be  oontlnued.) 


Decorative  Species  of  Calceolarias 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  should  be  more  generally  grown, 
as  it  succeeds  in  dry  soils  where  the  others  are  a  failure.  It 
Ss  supposed  to  be  more  tender,  but  here  it  sometimes  lives 
through  the  winter  on  a  dry  rockery  slope.  C.  integrifolia  is 
hardy,  standing  out  most  winters  in  the  west,  and  makes  a  large 
bush  ;  it  seems  ouite  happy  on  dry,  sun-baked  banks.  C.  hyssopi- 
folia,  a  choice  little  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  is  not  hardy. 


Young  Girdenirs'  Domain. 

%*  Tlie  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Albert  Vickery  for  his  ex- 
cellent and  seasonable  letter  on  the  forcing  of  har^  shrubs. 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  Watson,  m  which  he  sajrs  that 
the  Mutual  AVriting  Association,  suggested  by  him  in  the 
"Domain"  some  weeks  ago,  has  proved  very  successful  and 
helpful,  and  he  is  much  gratified  at  the  response.  We  think 
that  writers  can  learn  much  fix)m  each  other  in  penmanship, 
spelling,  composition,  as  well  as^  of  course,  horticulturally. 

As  we  have  not  inserted  our  "  Rules  for  the  '  Domain  '  "  lor 
a  considerable  time,  will  new  oon^spondents  kindly  observe  that 
letters  should  be  confined  to  about  500  words,  the  writing  to  be 
upon  only  one  side  of  the  pai)er,  and  to  use  foolscap  or  smaller- 
sized  sheets.  Many  letters  still  reach  us  with  the  writing  spread 
across  a  double  page  of  a  foot  or  ISin  wide!  This  is  awkward 
and  quite  unnecessary.  Encouragement  is  given  to  original 
subjects  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Foreing  of  Hardy  Bhrubi. 

The  value  of  hardy  shrubs  for  forcing  purposes  is  now  more 
recognised  than  formerly  was  the  case,  and  in  most  establish- 
ments they  are  utilised  to  provide  "olants  and  flowers  for  house 
and  conservatory  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Plants 
are  grown  by  nurserymen  solely  for  this  purpose;  besides  which 
a  lage  number  are  imported  from  Holland.  The  earliest  batch 
may  be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas,  but  February,  March,  and 
April  are  undoubtedly  the  months  when  forced  shrubs  are  seen 
at  their  best.  P>om  five  to  six  weeks  are  required  to  obtain 
plants  in  flower  for  the  earlier  months,  but  less  time  and  heat 
are  needed  as  the  sun  increases  in  power.  Batches  should  be 
placed  into  heat  at  intervals  (accoroin^  to  requirements)  in  a 
temperature  of  50deg,  gradually  increasmor  it  as  the  buds  swell. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  place  them  in  too  high  a  tempei-ature 
until  the  buds  are  well  advanced.  The  plants  should  bo 
syringed  several  times  a  da;^  to  soften  the  buds,  always  main- 
taining a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house.  As  the  flowers  begin 
to  open  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  a  cooler  and  dryer 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  prolong  the  flowering  period.  After  the 
flowers  are  over,  all  worthless  wood  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
plants  placed  in  a  cool  house,  giving  them  frequent  manurial 
waterings  to  induce  strong  new  growth.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  the  plants  may  be  safely  placed  outside  in  a  warm  and 
shieltered  position,  to  complete  and  ripen  the  new  wood,  on 
which  depends  the  result  of  the  next  season's  flower.  By 
October  the  wood  should  be  well  ripened,  and  the  plants  can 
then  be  placed  closely  together  in  a  convenient  spot;  plunging 
them  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  \\iliere  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  required  for  use.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
subjects  used  for  forcing  purposes:— Wistaria  chinensis  and 
W.  multijuga;  Prunus  triloba.  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  and 
P.  Schiedeckeri,  Staphylea  colchica,  Viburnum  tomentosiira 
X>lioatum,  Deutzia  gracilis,  liabumum ;  and  of  Lilac  the  varie- 
ties Charles  X.,  Marie  Legiay,  Madame  Lemoine.  Souv.  de  L. 
Spath,  and  President  Gi-evy.— A.  Vickery,  Welbeck  Abbey. 
Worksop.  Notts. 

Yititing  Other  Gardenr. 

I  think  some  of  my  most  pleasant  hours,  and  I  know  some 
of  the  most  instructive,  have  l^een  spent  in  looking  over  other 
people's  gardens.  I  have  liad  opportunities  during  the  past 
year  or  so  in  seeing  some  of  the  oest  gardens  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  I  am  sure  tlie  time  spent  has  not  been 
wasted.  It  does  not  matter  how  small  the  place  may  be,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  see  something  that  if  not  entirely  new, 
is  possibly  treated  or  gmwn  differently.  You  fee  different  ways 
of  doing  things  in  almost  every  case.  I  have  never  found  a 
gardener  who  was  unwilling  to  explain  things  or  express  his 
views  upon  any  subject  that  a  young  gardener  cares  to  ask 
him  while  looking  over  his  place.  I  find  that  knowledge  gained 
in  this  way  seems  to  take  hold  far  more  than  reading  books, 
for  if  vou  do  not  see  the  work  done,  you  see  the  result  of  other 
people^s  labour,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  a  great  deal.  I  had 
an  opportunity  a  few  weeks  ago  to  look  round  a  garden  that  is 
specially  noted  for  orchids.  I  think  I  should  be  quite  right  in 
sayinc:  that  anyone  could  spend  day  after  day  there  and  still 
see  something  fresh.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  different  classes  are  raised  from  seeds.  Whenever  I 
go  round  a  fresh  garden  I  always  jot  down  in  my  note  book  the 
various  thin^  I  see,  and  the  most  particular  subjects  the  gar- 
dener is  noted  for.  I  ali^'ays  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  in  any  public 
garden,  and  every  under  gardener  should  make  a  i)oint  of  visit- 
ing Kew  Gardens  as  often  as  he  possiWy  can.  I  find  it  best 
to  take  one  department  at  one  time,  and  to  take  down  notes 
for  future  reference.  Everything  is  correctly  named,  which  is 
not  always  the  case  in  small  gardens.  Curiously,  one  is  far 
more  likely  to  remem}>er  the  wrong  name  tlian  the  right  one! 
While  on  the  point  of  names,  I  may  add  that  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes.  I  find  that  in  the  majority  of  medium-sized 
gardens  the  herbaceous  plant  borders  are  very  deficient  of  labels. 
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This  is  a  great  mistake.  A  visit  to  that  particular  branch  at 
Kew  will  well  repay  any  young  gardener  wno  wishes  to  improve 
himself.  In  fact,  as  I  said  before,  you  can  learn  something  in 
almost  any  giarden  you  visit ;  so  my  advice  is :  Pay  a  visit  to  as 
many  fellow  gardeners  as  possible,  and  learn. — W!  K.,  Chertscy. 

UofAVonrable  Weather  and  Garden  Management. 

To  my  mind,  those  who  would  inanaee  a  garden  successfully 
must  be  always  looking  ahead  and  stuaying  what  is  likely  to 
come  later  on,  as  well  as  directing  their  attention  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  as  snow  may  be  expected  at  almost  any  time  now, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  work  that  can  receive  attention,  such 
as  cleaning  out  shedfi^  cleaning  and  oiling  tools,  and  over- 
haul iiig  mowine  machines,  sorting  Potatoes,  making  labels, 
sorting  and  tying  Chrysanthemum  stakes  into  bundles  in  their 
proper  lengths,  so  as  to  have  no  trouble  the  next  summer. 
Clear  out  all  rubbish  that  may  liave  collected  under  the  paths 
of  hothouses,  also  from  under  the  hot  water  pipes,  as  this  is 
often  a  harbour  for  cockroaches  and  other  insects.  Wash  all 
dirty   pots,   and    in    a    great   many   establishments   there  are 

genty  of  these  might  be  washed,  and  a  saving  of  time  effected, 
ue  advantage  should  be^  taken  of  frosty  weather,  when  the 
ground  is  haid,  for  executing  such  work  «is  wheeling  manure  to 
ground  that  cannot  be  well  reached  on  crravel  walks,  or  where 
the  ground  is  loose.  The  chief  point  to  remember  is  that  of 
adopting  a  good  system  of  management,  and  utilising  every 
ojpportunity  for  forwarding  operations  as  far  as  can  be  done. 
Tne  work  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  arranged  each  day  ac- 
cordlns;  to  the  weather.  In  the  management  of  glass,  too, 
attention  to  €he  weather  is  of  great  imi>ortance,  as  a  rise  or 
fall,  which  is  quickly  effected  in  the  temperature,  is  due  to 
the  weather  outside.  The  direction  of  the  wind  ought  to  be 
observed,  so  that  ventilators  on  the  windy  side  be  kept  closed,  or 
only  opened  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  wind.  These  may 
be  only  a  few  simple  remarks,  but  to  some  I  hope  they  will 
prove  useful.— J.  Xibbs,   HoUington  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Keeping  a  Diary. 

To  my  mind  keeping  a  diary  cannot  be  over-rated.  To  those 
who  do  not  keep  one,  or  to  one  just  started,  it  may  seem  ridi- 
culous to  writedown  what  has  been  sown,  planted,  potted,  cut, 
or  gathered  during  the  day.  Some  may  also  thins  they  can 
remember  without  taking  so  much  trouble;  but  all  the  trouble 
that  is  taken  will  be  well  repaid.  The  more  care,  the  sreater 
the  benefit.  If  a  correct  account  of  the  day's  work  is  Kept  it 
will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  a  wonderful  amount  of 
information  it  contains.  Not  only  will  it  contain  cultural  notes 
of  a  large  amount  of  plants,  but  it  will  aid  one  in  some  of  the 
most  important  duties  a  gardener  is  expected  to  perform,  i.e., 
keep  u(>  a  succession  of  flowere  all  the  year  round.  And  no 
doubt  it  is  of  great  help  to  the  man  who  is  expected  to 
furnish  a  special  display  at  a  given  period  of  the  year. 
Also  as  regards  fruit  under  glass,  what  a  lot  of  space  can  be 
filled  with  notes  on  this  important  part  of  horticulture.  When 
taking  notes  on  fruit,  always  make  mention  of  the  asi>ect  of 
the  house,  as  airin^  and  closing  a  house  facing  south  is  per- 
formed at  a  much  different  time  of  the  day,  as,  ^ay,  one  with  a 
south-eastern  aspect.  Then,  again,  if  one  does  work  inside,  with 
a  little  extra  trouble  even  then  a  lot  of  valuable  information 
can  be  extracted  from  the  kitchen  garden  and  pleasure  '^^rounds, 
though  taken  iust  once  a  week.  A  useful  book  for  the  beginner 
is  one  ia^ued  by  Boots,  the  cash  chemists,  price  sixpence.  If 
this  is  kept  filled  up  properlv  for  a  year,  the  one  in  possession 
will  want  to  do  better  the  foflowing  year,  so  a  larger  book  must 
be  obtained.  Then  the  best  way  is  to  make  your  own  dates 
down  one  side,  and  leave  the  opposite  side  for  notes.  My  rea- 
son for  writing  this  is  to  make  some  younjr  gardeners  think 
if  it  would  not  be  worth  making  a  start  with  the  New  Year. 
I  am  sure  they  who  do  start  will  learn  the  true  value  of 
it ,  as  by  so  doing  one's  interest  gets  «-  reater  and  Gcreater. 
Keeping  a  diary  means  keeping  an  eve  on  all  the  main  items  of 
horticulture.— Hybrid,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Plant!  Saitable  for  Training  on  Wallt  and  Bnlldingf. 

To-day  all  over  the  country  may  be  seen  buildings  and  other 
structures  altogether  unsightly  and  devoid  of  beauty,  which 
could  be  made  beautiful  by  spending  a  little  time  and  trouble 
in  training  a  few  climbers  or  shrubs  upon  them.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  briefly 
described.  The  first  place  on  buildings  should  be  given  to 
Roses,  probably  the'  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  being 
William  Allen  Richardson  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Then  the  next 
.place  may  be  given  to  the  Clematis  or  Virgin's  Bower.  This 
plant  requires  strings  or  wire-netting  to  support  it,  preferably 
the  latter,  using  diamond  6in  mesh.  The  best  varieties  of  this 
plant  are  Lady  Liondesborough,  which  produces  flowers  of  a 
silvery  colour;  Clematis  montana,  small  white;  C.  lanuginosa, 
mauve,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  laree  and  double 
flowers.  Another  pretty  plant  is  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Jas- 
minum  officinale  is  also  very  pretty,  w^ith  white  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.    It  is  necessary  to  support  these  plants  to 


the  building  bv  nailing.  Then  the  common  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  capriK>lium),  is  another  excellent  i>lant  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  are  evergreen  varieties,  one  beine  Lonicera  sem- 
{)ervirens.  The  Loniceras  usually  flower  in  the  spring;  they 
will  grow  on  any  aspect.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  Virginian 
Creeper  are  two  Vell-Kiiown  plants  verjr  commonly  seen  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  a  building.  Wistaria  sinensis  is  similar  to  the 
Laournum,  but  lavender  in  colour.  It  is  also  delightfully 
sweet  scented.  Then  Cnatspgus  pyraoantha  should  also  receive 
a  place  on  a  building.  This  plant  is  very  pretty  when  it  fruits 
freely,  bearing  clusters  of  red  berries.  Escallonia  macrantha  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  being  evergreen.  For  a  low  wall  there 
is  no  pWnt  more  suitable  than  the  Berberis  Darwini.  This 
plant  will  grow  on  any  aspect.  It  beam  orange  coloured  flowers 
in  profusion.  Berberis  stenophylLa  is  also  suitable;  it  grows 
much  more  rapidly  than  Darwini,  and  produces  golden  yellow 
flowers.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Cotoneaster  microphylla.  • 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  small,  but  it  produoea  red 
berries.  Then  there  are  the  Ivies  (Hederas),  one  of  the  best 
being  the  giant^leaved  Ivy,  Hedera  Helix  dentata.  Pyrus 
japonica  and  Ceanothus  azureus  are  also  good.  I  might  say 
that  plants  when  trained  on  a  building  serve  another  purpose 
besides  that  of  beautifying  it ;  they  keep  the  walls  drier  and 
not  damp  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  main  points  in  the 
growing  of  climbers  are :  First,  to  plant  in  good  soil,  and  second, 
give  attention  to  pruning  and  training.— T.  F.  L.,  Lough- 
.  borough. 

Beam  In  Pots. 
The  winter  is  once  more  with  us,  and  the  choicest  of  the 
vegetables  are  already  over  in  the  kitchen  oarden,  of  which 
Beans  form  one  of  the  most  prised  dishes.  In  most  places  a 
continual  supply  is  needed  throughout  the  winter.  To  culti- 
vate the  subject  during  the  winter  there  must  be  ample  heat 
and  light  to  suit  its  requirements.  The  Cucumber  or  Melon 
house  is  geneI^ally  the  most  suitable  place  to  grow  them  in, 
where  beat  from  oOdeg  to  70deg  can  be  obtained.  Succeasional 
sowings  should  be  made  from  August  till  March.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  Sin  Pots,  the  pots  being  well  crocked,  and  a 
little  more  than  half  nlled  with  soil,  consisting  of  good  loam, 
leaf  nK>uld,  or  decomposed  oow  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  or 
sharp  sand.  Place  eight  or  nine  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  cover 
them  with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  Before  the  plaiits  become 
crowded  they  should  be  thinned  to  five  or  six  in  &  pot,  then  be 
topn] reused,  the  same  soil  being  used  as  for  potting,  with  the 
addition  of  some  approved  artificial  manure.  As  the  plants 
advance  they  will  need  support.  Hazel  sprays  bein^  genenally 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  plants  ought  to  be  syringed  well 
till  they  commence  to  flower,  when  syringing  should  be  with- 
held till  they  have  set.  A  little  liquid  manure  will  be  of  ^«at 
assistance  when  they  are  bearing  fruit.  A  moist  atmosmiere 
should  be  always  kept,  as  they  are  subject  to  attacks  of  Uirips 
and  red  spider.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  among  the  best 
being  Osborne's  Early  Forcing,  Canadian  Wonder,  Plentiful, 
and  Ne  Pius  Ultra.— C.  Lakgridoe,  The  Gardens,  High  Leigh, 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

Waterlog. 

How  many  times  this  subject  has  been  broached  in  the 
**  Young  Gardeners'  Domain  "  I  cannot  say.  At  all  events  I 
am  convinced  that  a  short  article  on  this  all-important  matter 
oannot  but  be  helpful  to  the  majority  of  young  gardeners.  It 
does  not  want  much  thought  why  this  '*  feedine  of  plants" 
'should  be  so  very  important,  and  yet  how  many  batches  of  fine 
young  plants  may  be  put  in  the  very  best  of  composts,  and 
eventually  find  their  way  to  the  rubbish  heap  through  the  gross 
carelessness  of  the  man  behind  the  waterpot.  There  are  "plenty 
of  young  men  at  the  present  day  becoming  merely  plant  killers, 
simply  because  they  will  not  put  their  brains  into  action  to 
think  out  the  many  diverse  requirements  of  their  charges  I 
am  convinced  that  to  become  a  good  waterer  entails  a  very 
careful  study  of  every  individual  plant  that  is  given  over  to 
one's  care.  One  must  not  think  that  a  growing  plant  in  any 
way  resembles  a  stone.  If  journeymen  could  onlv  reab'se  the 
immense  amount  of  intricate  machinery  that  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  most  insignificant  of  plants,  I  am  sure  they  would  begin 
to  wonder  how  the  poor  plants  could  combat  so  successfully 
with  the  ignorance  that  they  sometimes  have  to  endure.  To 
put  the  matter  more  plainly,  one  must  think  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  thing  that  is  almost  human— a  thing  that  feels 
every  little  change,  be  it  ever  so  smaJl.  Every  young  journey- 
man must  know  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  the  main  con- 
ductors of  that  plant's  nutriment.  Once  they  are  damaged  in 
any  way  the  plant  of  necessity  commences  to  deteriorate. 
Whether  that  deterioration  is  stopoed  of  course  depends  on  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  operator.  Young  gardenera  should  bear 
in  mind  that  to  be  a  good  plant  grower  one  must  make  a  study 
of  watering.  Given  a  good  compost,  a  correct  temperature, 
an4  above  M  a  careful  attention  to  watering,  co  that  a 
man  can  look  with  pride  on  a  batch  of  plants  that  have  been 
well  grown,  then,  and  not  until  then,  can  a  man  feel  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  being  a  gardener.— H.  W. 
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WORK^fortheWeEK. 


Hard}  Fruit  Garden. 

LIFTING  AND  ROOT-PRUNING. -At  preeent  there  is  no 
possibility  of  carrying  out  this  work  owing  to  the  frozen  con- 
dition ot  the  liand.  But  immediately  the  weather  opens  up 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  completing  these  operations,  though 
for  that  matter  it  is  never  advisable  to  delay  the  work  much 
beyond  the  end  of  the  pi-esent  month.  Trees  lifted  and  root- 
pruned  too  near  spring  are  apt  to  suffer  badly  if  a  dry  season 
followTS.  Lift  the  trees  with  care,  and  after  severing  strong 
roots  having  a  down\^'ard  tendency,  and  trimming  those  unavoid- 
ably broken  in  lifting,  replant  the  trees  upon  the  same  site 
after  preparation  or  upon  one  previously  prepared  in  a  different 
position. 

PRUNING.— Get  this  work,  whether  on  walls  or  in  the  open, 
pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  recommended  at  times 
that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  unfastened  from  the 
walls  for  some  weeks  at  this  season.  The  practice  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  delaying  b^os-soming  to  some  extent,  but  many  growers 
must  perforce  attend  to  pruning  and  securing  the  trees  at 
once,  or  neglect  other  work  later  in  the  season.  When  pruning 
large  branones  of  anv  fruit  treee,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rough  jagged  wounds  so  caused  ou^ht  to  be 
pared  smootb  with  a  sharp  knife  to  assist  the  wounds  m  healing 
quickly.  Endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  leave  the  bud  near 
the  cut  made  in  pruning  on  the  outside  of  the  branch,  to  ensure 
the  centre  of  the  tree  being  kept  open.  Horizontally  trained 
trece  are  too  frequently  spoilt  in  their  early  stages  b^  the 
pruner  allowing  the  leader  too  much  headway,  being  afraid  to 
icut  sufficiently  near  the  top  pair  of  branches. 

BLACK  CURRANTS.— When  these  have  become  established 
It  will  always  be  found  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  old 
wood  each  season  to  encourage  and  make  room  for  the  young 
shoots  which  are  so  necessary  tor  continuing  the  supply  of  fruit. 
In  pruning,  see  that  all  large  abnormally  shaped  buds  are  re- 
moved, and  have  the  whole  of  the  prunings  burnt  at  once.  In 
this  way  the  mite  trouble  may  to  a  great  extent  be  kept  in 
subjection. 

PROPAGATING  BUSHES. -WTien  pruning  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  in  many  instances  to 
propaf2^te  a  number,  accoi-ding  to  future  requirements.  Red 
^nd  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  need  to  be  grown  on 
**  legs,''  that  is,  they  should  have  all  the  buds  removed  from 
the  cutting  with  the  exception  of  about  six  or  seven  at  the  top 
of  each.  Black  Currants  need  no  preparation  beyond  cutting 
them  off  immediately  below  a  joint. 

PLANTING  OUT  NURSERY  STOCK.— W^e  have  many  times 
seen  Gooseberries  and  Currants  left  in  the  cutting  lines  the 
second  year  after  insertion.  This  is  a  mistake;  it  is  better 
to  take  all  up,  ss  time  can  be  found  during  the  winter,  and 
after  pruning  the  growths  made  during  the  summer  to  2in  or 
3in  long,  replant  each  bush  sepanately  in  good  land  a  foot  apart 
in  each  direction.  Well  grown,  sturdy  little  bushes  can  then 
be  secured  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years  from  taking  the 
cuttings.— J.  AV.,  Evesham. 

Fruit  Ciltare  under  Glass. 

VINES  :  LATE  HOUSES.— Up  to  this  date  it  will  have  been 
necessary  to  go  over  the  bunches  at  least  twice  a  week  to  re- 
move any  decayed  berries,  and  to  keep  the  housesas  cool  and  dry 
as  possible,  and  in  fine  weather  to  ventilate  early  at  the  top 
ventilators  to  allow  moisture  to  escape.  With  the  air  charged 
with  moisture  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  little  .warmth  by  fire 
heat,  just  enough  to  chill  the  hot  water  pipes,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  possible,  afford  a  little  top  ventilation. 

BOTTLING  AND  KEEPING  GRAPES. -It  is  well  at  this 
date,  wherever  there  are  conveniences  for  keeping  the  bunches, 
to  remove  them  from  the  Vines,  and  by  so  doing  the  bunches 
may  be  kept  in  a  suitable  tempemture,  and  looked  over  daily 
to  prevent  decay.  Use  fresh  charcoal  in  the  bottles  or  racks  to 
keep  the  water  pure,  at  the  same  time  cut  the  wood  sufficiently 
kmg  to  keep  the  bunch  free.  It  is  always  advisable  to  cut  the 
bunches  before  they  show  signs  of  shrivelling.  There  are  few 
better  keeping  varieties  than  Lady  Downe's  and  Lady  Hutt.  I 
have  kept  them  well  into  May. 

PRUNING  AND  CLEANING. -Tlie  eariier  the  Vines  are 
taken  down  and  pruned  the  better,  when  their  leaves  are  cast. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  young  Vines  too  much  freedom  at  the 
start,  as  this  weakens  the  oane  in  later  years.  For  instance, 
Vines  pruned  on  the  spur  system  in  a  young  state  should  be 


cut  back  to  within  a  yard  of  the  soil.  Strong  ones  may  be 
allowed  more,  but  if  this  is  done  care  must  be  taken  to  secure 
an  even  break  when  the  buds  are  bursting.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  gross  wood  is  not  the  best,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  remedy  oversights  of  the  past.  With  older  Vines  one  often 
sees  the  spur  growths  anything  but  shapely,  and  with  these  in 
a  long  or  rough  state  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  reds 
clean.  Much  may  be  done  now  by  shortening  back  the  worst 
spurs,  taking  two  or  three  seasons  to  do  the  work.  With  ix>ds 
tnat  have  broken  badJy,  or  any  that  have  failed  in  any  way, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  a  new  rod  to  come  from  the  base, 
selecting  a  wen  placed  bud  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  to  lime- 
wash  the  walls,  placing  some  sulphur  in  the  lime.  Wash  the 
woodwork  thoroughly  and  canes  with  tepid  water  and  a  little 
carbolic  soap,  an«  when  dry  give  a  good  dressing  of  Gishurst 
compound.  All  loose  surface  soil  should  be  removed  and  give 
a  g<M>d  top-dressing.  Examine  the  borders,  and  if  ary  give  a 
good  soaking.  This  will  last  some  time.— G.  W.,  Brentford, 
Middlesex. 

The  Plant  Bosses. 

CROTONS  (CODI^UMS).— Two  methods  may  be  resorted 
to  in  propagating  these  ornamental-foliaged  plants— "  ringing" 
and  cuttings.  The  former  is  preferable,  as  young  plants 
rooted  in  this  way  almost  invariably  have  better  furnished  and 
more  highlv  coloured  leaves  near  the  base.  Plants  which  have 
lost  their  bottom  leaves  through  being  used  for  room  decora- 
tion are  of  little  further  value  except  for  this  purpose.  Take 
off  any  leaves  still  remaining  on  the  plants  which  are  at  all 
disfigured,  and  remove  a  narrow  rin^  of  the  rind  or  bark,  as 
near  the  remaining  leaves  as  convenient.  Another  method  is 
to  make  an  upward  cut  about  an  inch  in  len^h,  pjenetjiating 
half-way  through  the  stem,  forming  a  tongue  in  a  similar  y^^y 
to  that  of  layering  Carnations.  Whichever  method  is  employed, 
damp  moss  should  be  bound  round  the  cut  portion.  Placed  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  60deg  F.  to  70deg  F.  young 
roots  will  soon  push  out  into  the  moss  if  it  is  kept  moist.  By 
these  means  useful  decorative  plants  can  be  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  When  nicely  rooted  the  tops  can  be  cut 
off  and  potted  up  in  a  spongy  compost,  standing  them  in  a 
close  propagating  frame  till  the  young  plants  take  root  in  the 
new  soil,  air  can  then  be  gradually  admitted.  Cuttings  should 
be  inserted  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  pro- 
pagating frame  with  a  strong  bottom  heat.  For  convenience 
place  a  stake  to  each  cutting,  looping  the  leaves  to  this  to  pre- 
vent them  drooping. 

DRACAENAS  (CORD YLINES).— The  "ringing"  of  these 
plants  and  the  cuttings  require  similar  treatment  to  that  recom- 
mended for  Crotons.  Growths  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
stems  and  fleshy  roots,  if  they  are  cut  up  into  pieces  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  and  laid  On  the  fibre  of  a  propagating  frame. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE.— An  early  start  is 
advisable  in  the  propa^ting  of  this  plant  and  similar  varieties. 
Cuttings  and  mature  leaves  are  both  available.  The  latter 
method  is  preferable,  as  plants  obtained  b^  this  means  do  not 
pix>duce  flowers  so  persistently  during  their  season  of  growth 
as  those  rooted  from  cuttings.  Select  fully  mature  leaves  for 
the  purpose,  leaving  lin  to  Sin  of  the  stalk  attached.  Dibbled 
in  light  sandy  soil  so  that  the  base  of  the  leaves  is  just  below 
the  surface,  they  soon  make  roots  in  a  propagating  house. 
The  leaves  should  not  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  or  damping 
will  probably  ensue.  Those  intending  propagating  by  cuttings 
should  cut  back  the  growths  to  half  their  original  length  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  house. 

GLOXINIAS  AND  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.— A  few  tubers 
of  each  of  these  two  plants  may  be  started  for  an  early  batch. 
Shake  them  free  of  all  the  old  soil,  and  place  the  tubers  an 
inch  apart  in  shallow  boxes  containing  a  compost  of  two  parts 
leaf  mould  and  one  part  coarse  sand.  Till  growth  commences  it 
is  better  to  onlv  half  bury  the  tubers  in  the  soil.  This  will 
minimise  the  chance  of  them  rotting  through  becoming  too 
wet.  January  is  the  best  month  for  sowing  seeds  of  Begonias 
and  Gloxinia?.  Plants  raised  now  will  flower  in  autumn  after 
those  grown  from  tubers  are  past  their  best.  Seeds  of  the 
Semperflorens  Begonias  may  also  be  sown  this  month. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— Sow  seeds  and  insert  cuttings  of 
Clerodendron  fallax.  Place  a  few  Clivias  in  a  warm  house,  also 
a  number  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  Maples.  Their  ornamental 
foliage  makes  them  of  great  value  for  arranging  with  bulbs 
and  other  flowering  plants  in  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring. 
Tlie  earliest  bulbs  of  Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  Harrisi  are  ready 
for  tojMiressing.  Add  a  little  fertiliser,  Thomson's,  for 
instance,  to  the  soil.  Shorten  the  growths  of  a  few  plants  of 
Salvia  splendens  to  obtain  cuttings.  Give  Euphorbia  (Poin- 
sett ia)  pulcherrima  and  E.  fulgens  QacquiniaefloraJ  a  short 
period  of  rest  after  flowering  before  placing  them  in  tne  propa- 
gating house  to  obtain  cuttings.  Only  sufficient  water  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  growths  shrivelling.— A.  O.,  Kew, 
Surrey. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  ''Thi  Editor,''  12,  Mitri  Court  Chambirs, 
Flsxt  Strbbt,  London,  E.G.  rersoiui  sending  mAnuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
oontributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  shoulo  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  tney  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

R.H.S.  RULES  FOR  JUDGING  (J.  M.).-Apply  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Tlie 
price  is  Is.  6d.  post  free. 

AMATEUR,  DEFINITION  OF  (Idem).-You  will  find  a  de- 
finition of  an  amateur  in  the  above-named  book. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (S.  D.,  Siidmouth).-It  oertainl>;  ap- 
pears  as  though  some  obnoxious  fumes  reached  the  cuttings. 
Try  to  root  some  others  in  a  partially  bottom-heated  frame,  or 
even  in  a  oold  frame.  A  little  heat  at  the  base  is  helpful.  Keep 
just  a  '^  crack ''  of  air  on,  and  wipe  the  inside  of  the  glass  twice 
or  thrice  each  day. 

ROSE  NOTES,  &c.  (New  Zealand)— Our  issues  of  July  11 
and  18;  August  1,  8,  15,  22,  29;  September  5  and  26;  and 
October  3  and  24  each,  contain  important  Rose  matter.  The 
issue  of  the  named  date  contains  tne  analysis.  For  the  other 
publications  apply  to  Mr.  £}dward  l^iawley,  V.M.H.,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society. 

CONSTITUENTS  OF  CONCENTRATED  BLOOD  (W.  ¥.).- 
Moisture  17. 2j,  organic  matter  and  combined  water  73.00.  n  tro- 
gen  11.05  equal  to  ammonia  13.42,  phosphoric  acid  calculated  as 
phospihate  of  lime  1.65,  alkaline  salts  and  other  constituents 
5.95,  ins<^uble  siliceous  matter  2.14.  The  nitrogen  is  in  the 
ammonia.  Dried  blood  is  a  concen^trated  source  of  nitrogen, 
which  yields  some  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  ammonia  by 
gradual  decomposition  in  the  soil. 

DIARY  (C.  B.). — Why  not  use  a  simply-ruled  leather- 
covered  writing  book,  such  as  any  stationer  can  supply?  We 
have  employed  one  such  for  some  years.  It  measures  about  9in 
by  7in.  Write  your  day's  entry,  then  draw  a  line.  Begin  just 
under  this  for  the  next  day,  and  so  on.  This  leaves  no  waste 
space.  It  is  advisable,  too,  to  leave  some  room  at  the  top  to 
write  (perhaps'  in  red  ink)  the  chief  outstanding  item  of  the 
day's  news.  Do  you  confine  your  diary  merely  to  your  garden- 
ing work? 

CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS  (W.  J.  M.).-Heniiaria 
glabna,  darkest  green,  very  neat,  close  growth,  one  of  the  best. 
Mentha  pulegium  gibraltaricum,  dwarr,  dense  green  growing 
plant,  efltective  when  surrounded  with  brighter  cwours.  Sedum 
jydium,    shining    green,    never    exceeding    3in    high.     Sedum 

flaucum,  liprht  blue  green,  useful  for  margins.  Pyrethrum 
thihatchewi,  dwarf  moss-like  growing  plant.  Veronica  repens 
(alpina),  pea-gi*een,  never  more  than  an  inch  high,  and  very 
efifeotive.  Silver-leaved :  Antennaria  tomentosa  (Snow  Plant) ; 
Arabis  alpina  variegata;  Cerastium  tomentosum  (Snow  in 
Summer) ;  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  All  are 
raised  from  cuttings  or  division. 

MALMAISON  CARNATIONS  DISEASED  (X.  Y.  Z.).— The 
leaves  are  quite  yellow  and  dead,  the  tips  app^arently  being  the 
last  to  collapse,  and  at  the  base  of  leaves  is  some  dark  dis- 
colouration, which  is  due  to  the  ''spot"  fungus  (Heteroeporium 
ecfhinulatum).  This  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  damp 
conditions  of  the  autumn  and  winter  still  prevalent,  the  parasite 
(making  moeK^  advance  on  the  weaker  growing  varieties;  but 
it  is  also  Jikely  that  the  use  of  basic  slag  and  kainit  would  have 
a  deterrent  effect  on  the  growth,  the  all-important  nitrogen 
not  being  correspondingly  available  with  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  It  is  desirable  in  such  oases  to  supply  the  nitro- 
g»nic  and  even  notassic  elements  in  a  readily  available  form, 
such  as  a  liquid  manure  made  by  dissolving  }oz  of  saltpetre 
^nd  {oz  of  phosphate  of  potash  per  gallon  of  water,  supplying 
this  without  wetting  the  leaves.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  top- 
dress  Malmaison  Carnations  with  an  approved  fertiliser,  such 
e;  Clibmn's  ''Ideal,"  Clay's  Fertiliser,  Standen's  Plant 
tT^kT®'  *^^  other  advertised  preparations,  which,  of  course, 
snould  }>e  used  cccordin?  to  the  instructions. 


SURROUNDING  PIPES  FOR  BOTTOM  HEAT  TO 
CUCUMBERS  (Beginner).— The  soil  ought  not  to  be  placed 
upon  the  pipes  but  be  surrounded  by  rubble,  brickbats,  or 
cliiikers,  and  brought  over  the  pipes  about  6in,  and  over  these 
a  layer  of  sods  or  the  rough  parts  of  the  compost,  and  upon 
this  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  broken  up  rather  fine,  but 
not  sifted. 

ROLLER  FOR  BLIND  (Dublin).— Tlie  diameter  of  the  roller 
should  be  3in,  and  the  wheel  twice  the  diameter  of  the  pole  or 
roller,  and  have  an  indent  of  about  Gin  width  and  2in  or  Sin 
deep  to  receive  the  cord.  The  roller  only  rests  upon  the  rafters, 
and  the  wheels  are  clear,  running  alongside  of  tne  outside,  ana 
by  having  a  wheel  at  the  other  end  it  will  move  up  and  down 
straight,  about  half  an  inch  of  play  beine  left  at  each  end.  The 
shading  must,  of  course,  be  pressed  each  time  the  roUer  is  run 
up  or  down,  but  it  does  not  injure  the  material  any  more  than  a 
mangle  does  linen. 

BOOKS  (Journeyman).— "Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,"  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  2s.  9d.  post  free.  "Profit-Fruit 
Growing,"  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  "Pictorial 
Practical  Fruit  Cuhure,"  Is.,  Cassell  and  Co.  "  Fruit  Culture 
Under  Glass,"  by  David  Thomson,  1881,  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  London.  "  Vegetables  for  Exhibition."  Beckett.  We  do 
not  know  the  price,  nor  the  publishers.  ''The  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,"  Sanders;  price  os.  4d. ;  W.  and  H.  Collinmdge. 
'^Tne  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  from  Seeids  duid 
Roots,"  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  5e.  5d.  Write  for  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.'s  list  of  shilling  books.  These  works,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  ordered  through  booksellers.  "  The  Book  of  Vege- 
tables," Geo.  Withes,  2s.  9d ;  John  Ijane,  London. 

NAMES  OP  FRUIT.— Corrwpondcnf*  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  am* 
suit  the  following  number^  (liob).— Your  Apple  is  Court  of 
Wick.  (J.  J.  S.). — Th^  Pears  were  unripe,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  we  are  unable  to  identify  them. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— CorrMpondcne*  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sult the  foUowing  number.  (Iris). — Ail  forms  of  the  very  vari- 
able V.  salioifolia.  (A  Reader).— 1.  Polypodium  vulgare;  2  and 
3,  Lastrea  spinulosa;  4  and  5,  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  (R. 
Mai t land ) . — Leucadend ron  argenteu m . 


-f^^- 


Trade  tttalogues  RecelYed. 

Seeds. 

B.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 
T.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertrce,  Liverpool. 
John  A.  Laing,  Seal  Chart,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
"  One  and  All",  92,  Long  Acre,  London. 
W.  B.  Smale.  31,  Fleet  St.,  Torquay. 
Stewarts,  6,  Melbourne  Plac*,  Edinburgh. 
Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  54,Bi_4h  St ,  Exeter. 

Henry  Eokford,  Wem.— Sweet  Pea  Novelties. 

Daniels    Bros.,     Ltd,    Norwich. — Illvstrated     Quide   for    Amatiur 

Gardeners. 
Dervaes  Bros.,  Wetteren.  Belgium.— yursery  Stock. 
Smith  and  Simons,  36—38,  West  George  St.,  Qlaagow. Sweet  Peas. 
Walford  Bros.,  6,  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C— Books  on  Katural 

History. 


Ladles  Ooly. 


We  have  before  us  the  quarterly  volume  of  the  "Studley 
Agricultural  Journal."  Where  is  Studley?  may  ask  one  reader, 
and  what  work  is  done  there  ?  may  ask  a  second.  Not  un- 
natural questions,  as  this  is  comparatively  a  new  venture,  a 
college  for  ladies  established  by  Lady  Warwick,  the  pupils 
being  housed  in  a  beautiful  old  castle.  Not  only  is  agricult^ire 
stud^d,  but  its  twin  sister  horticulture  also;  and  shall  we  say 
bee  culture  likewise?  The  apricultunal  side  comprises  dairy- 
work  and  poultry-keeping,  with  instructions  in  book-keeping, 
and  a  look  in  at  the  marketing  department. 

On  the  horticultural  side,  or  ratlier  in  connection  with  it. 
we  find  a  price  list  of  many  most  delicious-sounding  jams  and 
jellies,  and  bottled  fruit,  and     also     section     honey.     Butter, 
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cream,  and  at  loa&t  seven  cheeses,  are  offered  for  sale,  together 
with  eggs  and  poultry ;  and,  of  course,  here  naturally  follow 
fruit  and  flowers. 

Turning  on,  we  find  notee  on  the  plavs  and  pastimes  of  these 
students.  We  can  well  fancy  they  have  found  out  how  to 
combine  work  and  play  judiciously,  and  that  their  times  must 
be  what  a  schoolboy  would  term  jolly. 

One  young  lady  who  signs  herself  "Long,'*  has  a  useful 
paper  on  book-keeping.  Perhaps  (dare  we  say  it  ?),  book- 
keexnng  forms  one  of  tlie  greatest  stumblingblocks  in  the  career 
of  anj  business  lady.  This,  partly,  we  believe,  because  the  sub- 
ject IS  not  taught  early  enough,  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
new  studies  are  not  so  easily  grasped  when  the  ideas  -^et  fixed. 
The  solution  of  figures,  whioh  seems  to  come  naturally  to  a  man, 
will  often  "floor  the  average  woman.  But  we  forget:  these 
students  are  not  the  average  women,  or  they  would  hardly  be 
at  Studley! 

The  article  on  "The  Future  of  the  Small  Holder"  is  not 
sijgned ;  but  as  **cood  wine  needs  no  bush/*  it  carries  con- 
viction vriih  it.  We  quite  bel'eve  that  the  small  holder  can 
only  hope  for  any  marked  6u:cess  so  long  as  he  is  part  of  a 
whole ;  that  isf  as  a  member  of  a  corporate  body  who  trade 
together,  buying  all  they  want  at  wholesale  prices,  and  combin- 
ing together  to  put  on  the  market  only  what  is  of  readiest 
safe.  We  are,  as  a  nile,  far  too  careless  about  the  quality  of 
the  goods  we  sell,  and  far  too  careless  So  to  packing  and  grad- 
ing. We  noticed  this  Christmastime  a  fact  that  struck  us 
greatly— a  beautifully  made  little  box,  with  lace  paper  round 
the  eages,  packed  with  Tangerine  oranges,  fii-st  covered  with 
soft  paper  and  then  the  silver  tinfoil— 25  for  Is.,  retail.  Now, 
we  own  we  have  had  delicious  plums  to  sell,  fine,  large,  and  ripe, 
and  most  tempting,  but  all  we  ever  attempted  \i^as  a  leaf  or 
two  at  bottom,  and  a  leaf  or  two  at  top  of  the  basket !     Those 

Slums  were  worth  a  wrapping  of  soft  paper  (separate).  They 
id  not  get  it,  and  shall  we  be  more  canerul  next  season.^ 

For  strawberries  we  certainly  have  got  as  far  as  pound 
baskets,  square,  and  the  result  has  more  than  fulfilled  our  ex- 
pectations; but  this  advance  took  us  several  years  to  find  out. 
We  always  could  sell  strawberries,  but  in  the  pound  baskets 
we  can  get  a  better  price-  The  fruit  is  gathered  at  once  into 
the  basket,  and  is  thus  saved  from  much  undesirable  handling. 
But  this  is  a  digression. 

We  fancy  th«se  ladies  have  the  female  leaning  towards  horti- 
culture, for  more  space  is  taken  up  with  floral  notes  tlian  is 
devoted  to  the  farm  work.  Perhaps  this  is  only  so  in  this  par- 
ticular numl)€r. 

With  their  fruits  "jammed,*'  these  \adies  have  been  most 
sucoefisf ul  getting  orders  from  far  and  near ;  and  in  this  branch 
of  business  we  must  say  we  think  they  have  found  their  true 
vocation.  As  a  housewife  the  old-time  lady  excelled,  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  that  the  modern  woman  is  superior  to  her 
grandmother. 

Things  Canaillan. 

Now  we  leave  the  ladies  cf  Studley,  and  cross  the  sea  to 
visit  our  "Ijady  of  the  Snowr/*— our  flourishing  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Published  in  Ottawa,  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  March.  1907.  In 
any  report  from  our  Colonies  we  always  find  that  the  farmers 
certainly  devote  a  good  part  of  their  energies  to  the  production 
of  fruit,  as  well  as  to  those  article3  of  purely  agricultural  charac- 
ter. Tney  seem  to  b&  ready  to  take  up  anything  that  is  likely 
to  pay,  possibly  because  they  are  not  auite  so  much  tied  down 
to  old  tradition  as  we  on  thi->  side  of  the  water. 

It  certainly  looks  as  if  our  Canadian  friends  mean  to  make 
dairy  work  "go,**  and  the  Canadian  cheese  has  found  its 
market,  and  is  rapidly  rising  in  favour.  This  cheese  appears 
to  be  meetly  factory  made,  and  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  great 
pains  are  being  taken  to  ensure  the  use  of  "sanitary**  milk  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  cheeses.  Someone  may  carp  at  the 
idea  of  "sanit*ry  milk,**  but  we  think  the  expression  is  allow- 
able. The  Government  has  led  the  way  in  one  very  important 
innovation,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  cool  curing  rooms  for 
cheese.  This  work  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  cheese 
factories,  or  rather  the  managers  thereof,  eee  that  they  must 
include  a  oooJing  TX)om  as  part  of  their  plant.  A  letter  from  a 
large  firm  of  cheese  importers  in  Manchester  most  emphatically 
declares  in  favour  of  cool-cured  cheeses.  The  farmers  of  Canada 
are  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  "the  grading  up**  of  cows.  It 
has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  find  that  out,  and  they  are  profit- 
ing  at  our  expense.  We  have  shown  them  the  way,  and  they 
do  not  intend  to  be  behindhand. 

Next  to  the  dairy  report  comes  fruit.  The  growers  learn 
not  only  how  to  grow  and  what  to  grow,  but  they  are  taught 
how  to  pack ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  better  packing  Canadian 
apples  command  2s.  to  5s.  a  barrel  higher  than  the  same 
varieties  from  other  countries.     Is  not  that  worth  having! 

During  the  hot  season  iced  butter  and  cheese  cars  are  pro- 
vided by  the  railway  companies,  so  that  the  goods  do  not 
deteriorate  before  they  reach  the  cold  storage  of  the  steam- 
ships.    We  can  quite  understand  how,  under  such  satisfactory 


conditions,  the  butter  and  cheese  from  Canada  must  arrive  here 
in  top-top  perfection. 

There  is  a  special  Commis-^ioner  for  Seeds.  The  idea  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  best  varieties  of  seeds,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  grower  who-  takes  pains  to  make  his  seed  bed 
thoroughly  clean.  We  rather  gatner,  reading  between  lines, 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  any  sort  of  seed,  pre- 
sumably often  the  cheapest. 

We  did  not  know  before  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  made 
such  a  speciality  of  the  cultivation  of  aJsike  and  red  clover 
seed.  The  report  says:  "In  average  jears  fully  one-half  of  the 
red  clover  seed  produced  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  more  than 
that  proportion  of  alsike.** 

As  to  live  stock,  there  are  national  records  established  in 
Canada  for  thoroughbred  horses,  red-polled  and  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle,  and  most  of  our  principal  srneep  breeds.  Of  milk- 
ing stock  we  only  read  of  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  French 
Canadian,  and  Holsteins;  surely  there  must  be  a  Shorthorn 
society  somewhere  P 

We  cannot  find  a  note  of  the  number  of  experimental  farms 
that  are  scattered  about  the  Dominion,  but  they  appear  to  be 
pretty  plentiful ;  and  much  testimony  is  given  as  to  their  prac- 
tical value,  and  there  are  also  experimental  stations  for  fruit 
culture. 

A  useful  work  is  carried  on  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
poultry  divisions  of  the  experimental  department.  We  still 
nave  a  good  deal  to  learn  as  to  the  management  of  our  fowls. 
W"€  have  not  yet,  after  many  years'  trial,  found  out  quite  the 
right,  and  therefore  best  paying,  way. 

We  are  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  learn  that  "hog  fever*' 
("swine,**  we  suppose)  is  practically  stamped  out.  It  appears 
that  there  has  been  a  little  friction  on  the  paH  of  cattle  owners 
against  compulsory  dipping  for  mange.  The  order  was  sus- 
pended, and  with  the  cola  weather  there  wen  recrudescence  of  the 
complaint,  insomuch  that  the  chief  opponents  of  the  order  are 
certainly  in  favour  of  its  restoration.  Vvith  a  disease  of  this 
kind  so  prevalent,  and  so  difficult  of  eradication,  we  think  our 
Government  do  well  when  they  remain  firm  on  the  question  of 
the  importation  of  store  animals  from  Canada.  ne  have 
plenty  of  our  own  dirty  diseases  without  wishing  to  cultivate  a 
new  and  not  pleasing  variety.  Tuberculosis  appears  to  bafi)e 
our  friends  aa  much  as  it  does  ourselves,  and  we  suppose  it  is 
a  complaint  that,  like  the  poor,  will  ever  be  with  us.  We  have 
only  just  given  a  bare  outline  of  the  book  before  us.  There  is 
much  valuable  information  on  other  subjects,  which  is  per- 
haps of  too  technical  a  character  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
Everything  points  to  progress,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  Ije 
proud  of  our  possession  of  the  fair  Dominion. 

YiDton's  Diary. 

For  handiners  and  usefulness  we  must  commend  "Vinton*s 
Agricultural  Almanac  and  Diary,**  Is.  Where  else  could  be 
found  such  a  mass  of  useful  and  necesr^ary  information,  com- 
bined with  a  really  useably-sized  diary?  Not  just  room  for  the 
notice  of  a  single  event,  but  a  space  that  is  available  for  quite 
«(  big  day's  doings. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Although  we  read  in  the  papers  that  frost  and  snow  prevail 
in  other  districts,  we  have  little  of  either  one  or  the  other. 
>ye  have  had  a  fine  week,  and  the  land  has  dried  nicely.  Strong 
winds,'  which  seemed  to  have  snow  behind  them,  but  did  not 
bring  it,  have  been  active  agents  in  the  drying  process.  The 
sun  was  too  much  obscui'ed  by  clouds  to  help  much,  but  we  hope 
that  when  he  gets  into  better  position  in  February  there  will  oe 
no  intervening  clouds,  and  he  will  shine  to  better  purpose. 

We  are  much  surprised  at  the  way  the  land  is  drying  "after 
being  in  such  a  hopeless  state.  It  is  evident  that  the  subsoil 
has  not  been  po  full  of  water  as  we  thought,  and  a  cellar  which 
had  12in  of  water  in  it  a  fortnight  ago,  being  now  dry,  provides 
evidence  that  the  springs  are  not  yet  overdone  with  supplies. 

Ploughing  is  gome  really  well ;  last  week  it  was  done  under 
diffioulties.  To-day  tne  wings  are  almost  as  clean  as  we  could 
wish  them  to  be. 

We  have  been  fetching  some  hedge  stakes  from  a  neighbour- 
ing estate,  as  we  required  a  large  supply.  They  are  very  little 
better  than  thatch  pegs,  and  of  little  use  except  as  firewood. 
Much  of  the  timber  which  merchants  buy  or  almost  beg  at 
estate  timber  sales  would  provide  splendid  rails,  palings,  stakes, 
as  well  as  good  boards  for  other  purposes  if  sawn  up,  but  we 
let  the  best  wood  ^o  away,  and  rarmers  are  not  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  combinnig  to  buy  good  stuff,  and  sawing  it  up  for 
any  purpose  for  which  they  may  require  it. 

The  weather  is  better  for  threshing,  but  very  little  is  being 
done.  We  suspect  that  wet  roofs  are  the  chief  reason  for  this 
shyness  on  the  part  of  farmers.  There  is  a  poor  demand  for 
clover  and  liay,  and  we  seldom  see  a  waggon  on  the  road  loaded 
with  e'ther  hay,  corn,  or  x)otatoes.  Potatoes  are  being  held 
very  strongly,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  high  prices  do  not  rule 
before  June.  Very  little  frost  would  be  ne^ea  to  send  xxytatoes 
up  to  £8  per  ton. 
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DOES  IT  OCCUR  TO  YOU 

tbot  in  the  buAjn«i#  of  Aiii^pJ^ing 
leedA  for  the  Rirdrn  Just  at  muih  aa 
ia  any  and  trery  other  tiiutDf^i  lh*re 
an  rarioua  qualitiiw,  b.jth  L>f  ihe 
KedA  th«mii«lv«B  and  of  thf  Mraiiu 
from  which  they  hsre  b*?en  hAr 
retted.  Tl^ie  quality  oJ  th*  *eeiis— rn 
other  wordif  ihe  gpj-muuitiiig  power 
— c»n  be  aeoertairi«cl  fn^ity  if 
df fined    nec»sary,    but    ni*t    »o    the 

riiity  of  th«  ^njn  frwm  wfiii?h 
y  huTft  !«*n  harveited.  Fur  thi* 
there  iM  d&  altFmutivp  but  to  wait 
Ufttil  the  HTTtip  fcftchp*  DMtiirily,  whI 
what  If  cbuuld  tTolve  vf{rHable« 
■lualJ,  &f  poor  flif-our,  and  ir^'ii^^rttHy 
iiidjffei^nt,  uHl  flinrw»  !>f  p^ior. 
°^*i  ^  miJted  wflourtv  puny  in  aisp, 
■nd  of  no  fumi?  Ami  alii#:  h  v^ar 
Wiuted,  never  to  be  retNJvcfed.  thi«. 
time  and  SLgfiin^  nmiM.  Jmv^  hern  tho 
expericfkoe  of  majay  jfiowera  who  be^ 
fore  purc^hojlnir  have  iwi-er  gii«n 
tJrtUirht  to  the  *\ua\mm.  who  be 
cauM  th^j  h»Ti!i  no4  been  able  ti* 
•ee  iinv  dilTermc^  in  spe>di>  have 
taken  it  for  «Tftnl«d  tlwr*  ia  hut  on  a 
quality,  anri  ihat  ptifAm  other  thaji 
thcae.  they  !]av<?  jjaid  ntn  mmlv 
fancy  ones.  It  ia  wpll  mid  ttHP 
J*irne  by  eijjerjenre^  but  why  wa*le 
time  learnJit^r  by  ^iiicriMice  wh(>vi 
wep  wrth  a  vaet  nxiu'rieiK-t,  ihc 
arcuttiulatifiji  of  a  hff^time.  and  a 
hJ^h  j^putftlijin  to  nmintajn,  MT'ST 
*^'  /*fi  lupply  «eedii  of  the  higheet 
■tandanl  «€*tl*  fcv*^  from  ielect^i 
ptantA  of  the  ehararter  Jlii<Mt  to  pa<-h 
firietj  Jf  roiT  afp  a  buyer  of  the 
beet  veeda,  we  wjU  «end  you  «nr  rata- 
loftjft   without  vhurg^  flEid  ptMi   rt«. 
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ROSES  IN  POTS. 


/^UR  plants  were  awarded  the  Silver- 
^^  Qilt  Cup  (value  55  guineas)  as  the 
most  meritorious  exhibit  at  the  great 
Temple  Show,  1904 ;  also  Qold  Medals 
1906  and  1907. 


Plants  in  8-inch  pots  for)  Per  dozen.       Per  100. 
forcing  and   greenhouse  [-24/-  to  4i/-  ISO/-  to  300/- 
culture      », ) 

Plants     in     8-inch     pots,"^ 
Climbing  varieties,  6  to\  qa;   4.^«a» 
10  feet  shoots,  (oi  con-i  ^^Z"  *^  ^'• 
sery stories,  pergolas,  &c.) 

Plants  in  5-inch  pots  for) 

planting  out  &  for  grow-  [  10/6  to  18/-    84/-  to  120/- 

ing  on  for  pot  culture  ...  ) 
Plants     in     5-inch     pots, ) 

Climbing  yarieties,  2}  to  \  10/6  to  18/-    84/-  to  120/- 

4  feet  shoots        ) 

Exhibition  plants  in  large  pots,  bush  and  pillar  form 
half-specimens  and  specimens,  7/6  to  42/-  each. 


WiM. PAULA  SON, 

Rose  Growers  to  fl.M.  The  King, 

Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 
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Silver  Leal. 


HE  season  1907  had  a  maiked 
effect  on  trees  affected  in  1906 
and  seasons  previously,  with 
silver  leaf  (Stereum  purpurenm). 
These  examples,  which  I  have 
had  under  close  observation  for 
several  years,  may  be  referred  to  as 
interesting,  and  possibly  instructing,  if 
ther^  be  anything  in  experience. 
The  first  examples  are  a  number  of 
Plum  trees,  possibly  from  stones,  or  at  least 
young  plants  set  some  years  ago  alongside  of 
two  walls  forming  the  sides  of  a  ootta^  fro  at 
garden,  and  which  I  have  referred  to  bofore  in 
the  Journal  of  Hortieulture  as  bearing  on  their 
stems  a  plentiful  outcrop  of  the  ascophores  of 
Stereum  purpureum.  The  greater  part  of  these 
were  cut  down  to  near  the  ground  in  the  winter 
of  1906,  but  some  of  the  trees  were  left  relatively 
scatheless,  only  the  parts  bearing  the  fungus 
outgrowths  being  cut  off.  I  know  nothing  as 
by  whose  directions  this  was  done,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  result  of  the  reference  made  by 
me  to  the  trees  in  these  pages. 

Lookers-on  generally  see  most,  or,  in  sporting 
lADguage,  have  the  "  best  of  the  game,"  and 
in  1907  I  noticed  that  the  growths  of  theee 
plants  were  remarkably  green  in  the  leaves 
not  many  having  the  silvery  appearance, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  of  the  preceding 
summer.  The  fungus  is  still  there»  bearing  its 
fruits  and  dispersing  its  spores,  and  yet  the 
trees,  or  some  of  them,  not  all,  live  on.  There 
was  nothing  different  in  the  conditions,  only 
the  rainfall  was  heavier,  or  rather  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  moister  and  duller  in  1907 
than  in  1906.  Was  the  greater  moisture  the 
cause  of  a  more  plentiful  source  of  nitrogen, 
supplying  nitric  acid  or  nitrates,  in  1907  than 
in  1906?  This  question  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  analyses  of  the  green  and  of 
the  silver  leaves,  which,  of  course,  may  only  be 
undertaken  by  those  well  skilled  in  chemical 
science. 


RIEADKBS  are  requtMted  to  send  notioss  of  Oaidwuic 
AppolntmonU  or  Notes  of  Hortioultncal  lafetceec. 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries  and  all  Arti-*le«  lor 
PnbUoation,  officially  to  **  THB  BDrrOa.**  aS 
12,  Hltp«  Ooupt  Ch«mb«Pa,  Fl««t  %»>••% 
Loiidoil*  B.O.,  and  to  no  oUier  parson  a^  to  ««e  imu 
address. 
No.  1188.— Vol.  LVI.  Third  SxaiBsft. 
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The  second  example,  to  which  I  may  refer,  is  that  of  an 
Almond  tree,  a  sheet  of  silver  toJiage  iji  1906  and  several 
years  previously,  and  not  bea.ring  any  or  very  few  fruits,  cer- 
tainly not  any  in  1906.  The  leaves  in  that  year  were  very 
narrow,  curling  inwards  in  late  summer,  and  falling  off  early 
in  autumn.  There  was  no  fungus  outgrowths  on  the  stem  or 
branches,  only  a  little  gumming  of  a  small  branch  here  and 
there  in  tbe  lower  limbs.  In  1907  the  tree  bore  a  plentiful  crop 
of  fruit,  the  stones  of  which  were  relatively  thin  and  easily 
opened,  and  the  keniels  sound,  sweet,  palatable,  and  digestible, 
as  evidenced  by  the  eacerness  of  a  youth  who  was  seen  eating 
them  upon  several  Sundays  in  succession.  There  was  not  one 
discoverable  silver  leaf  on  this  tree  in  1907.  The  leaves  weie 
normal  in  size  with  other  trees  of  the  same  variety  not  many 
yards  distant  as  regards  the  flight  of  fungus  spores,  yet  they 
were  in  a  more  vigorous  condition  in  the  matter  of  young  wood, 
and  also  as  regards  the  tendency  to  gumming.  But  the  trees, 
even  more  feeble  in  growth  than  the  silver  leaf  example,  liad 
all  along  been  gummed,  and  yet  the  leaves,  though  paler  in 
colour  ,t&n  the  trees  in  vigorous  grox^-th  and  leafage,  were  not 
in  any  year  affected  by  silver  leaf.  AVas  the  silver  leaf  example 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  nitrogen  ?  In  1907  there  would  be  more 
derived  from  the  &oil  or  atmosphere  through  the  greater 
solubility  of  the  inorganic  elements,  land  these,  acting  on  the 
organic,  would  afford  a  greater  supply  of  nitrates  to  the  trees 
through  the  roots,  while  some  nitrogen  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  aware  that  a  correspondent  some  time  back  referred 
to  this  matter  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  connection  with 
silver  leaf  in  Plum  trees,  affirming  that  infection  by  aphides 
might,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the  lack  of  green,  the 
aphides  sucking  out  the  juices  of  the  leaves,  impairing  the  cells, 
emd  possibly  depriving  them  of  the  ehlorophvll  granules  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Has  this  correspondent  any  further 
experience  on  this  point  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between  keep 
ing  the  leafage  free  from  aphides  in  the  early  stages  oJ[  growtn, 
and  when  there  has  been  infection?  Or  better,  has  the  silver 
leaf  tree  from  which  aphides  are  absent,  been  restored  to 
normality  or  green  foliage  by  a  top-dressing  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tiliser in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  following  the  affection  of 
silver  leaf  P 

The- third  example  is  that  of  a  Plum  tree,  a  standard  of 
about  15ft  in  heicjht,  wholly  *'  silvered  '*  in  1906  and  fruitless  in 
that  year.  In  1907  this  tree  bore  a  splendid  crop  of  Plums, 
perfect  in  cok>ur  and  finish.  The  growth  was  free,  and  the 
foliage  deep  green  in  colour,  not  any  trace  of  silver  leaf  being 
present  in  any  part  of  the  tree. 

A  fourth  case  was  that  of^a  Plum  tree,  evidently  a  dwarf 
trained  at  some  time,  and  overtopped  the  wall,  there  forming  a 
branching  head  as  much  above  as  the  wall  is  in  height.  For 
several  years  the  trees  bore  silver  leaf,  very  pronounced  in  1906, 
and  in  1907  its  leaves  were  deep  green. 

The  fifth  instance,  noted  in  1907,  was  Cherry  trees,  the 
tips  of  their  young  growth  converted  into  miniature  blackened 
and  dried-up  mops  by  infection  of  aphides,  and  the  leaves  below 
were  all  green,  barring  the  overcoat  of  blacV  fungus  that  had 
feasted  and  fattened  on  the  honeydew,  or  secret 'ons  of  the 
aphides.     These  trees  in  1906  had  silver  leaf. 

My  sixth  example  is  that  of  bush  Apple  trees,  not  a  few 
with  white  twigs  due  to  mildew ;  but  the  others  that  had  silver 
leaf  in  1906  were  normally  creen  in  1907.  Later  on  in  the  sea- 
son of  1907,  some  of  the  leiaves  on  the  deepest  green  leaved 
shoota  turned  brown,  and  shrivelled  up  as  if  scorched  by  fire, 
and  this  has  been  attributed  to  a  species  of  Septoria,  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  *'  fruits." 

Lastly,  silver  leaf  in  Portugal  Laurels  runs  its  course.  Pale 
yellowish  spots  first  appear  on  the  leaves ;  they  thicken  slightly, 
become  silvery  all  over,  a  few  twigs  being  affected  at  first.  This 
spreads  year  by  year  until  the  whole  plant  becomes  involved, 
and  this  dies  branch  by  branch,  and  from  above  downward,  the 
whole  oc^lapse.  even  the  roots.  The  microscope  brin.s^  nothing 
into  view,  and  the  dead  stump  produces  only  saprophytes  that 
may  be  found  on  almost  tfkny  dead  wood  left  on  the  ground. — 
G.   Abbey. 

It  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  loyal  officers  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Edinbtlrgh,  to  be  able  to  record  a  profit  of  £93  from  last  year. 

The  total  funds  are  now  £1,152.  Particularly 
Scottish  must    it    be     gratifying   to    Mr.   P.    Murray 

Horticulture.       Thomson,  the  secretary.     The  annual  report' 

presented  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th  infit.,  had  one  feature,  however,  that  modifies  ofur  feeling  of 
elation.  It  does  not  irefer  to  the  position  or  progress  of  the 
sociefty,  which  is  bo  thoroughly  excellent,  but  to  the  retirement 
f«rom  the  secretaryship  of  him  whom  we  have  named.  "Mr. 
Murray  Thomson's  draarture  from  Edinburgh,"  writes  our 
correspondent  theme,  "is  much  regretted  by  all  wlw  know  him. 
His  energy  has  never  flagged,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  all  thinss 
connected  with  horticulture  has  ofttimes  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  some  whose  interest  seemed  to  wane,  and  one  effect  of  this 
has  been  that  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  after 


several  years  of  decreasing  funds,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  the  funds  again  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  best  records. 
Mr.  Murray  Thomson  bar,  accepted  an  appointment  as  estate 
agent  to  Mr.  Parkin-Moore,  Whitehall,  Mealsgate,  Cumber- 
land, and  we  are  sure  he  carries  the  best  wishes  of  many  friends 
all  over  the  kingdom."  Yes,  Mr.  Thomson  has  won  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  a  wide  circle,  and  we  affe  glad  to  know  that 
his  interest  and  help  will  still,  to  some  extent,  be  at  the  service 
of  the  society.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Scottish  National 
Exhibition  iii  Edinburgh  in-  May  the  council  have  resolved  to 
revert  this  year  to  April  as  the  month  for  holding  the  spring 
show,  which  would  take  place  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  that 
month.  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie,  of  Messrs.  Henderson  and 
Mackenzie,  S.S.C.,  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh,  was  introduced 
as  the  new  i-ecretaiy.  

Although  the  aim  of  the  landscape  gardener  is  in  all  cases 
to  beautify  and  improve  the  aspect  of  the  area  upon  which  he 
operates,  there  exists  in  the  work  such  unbounded  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  taiste  that  expert,  opinions 
Landscape  are  often  divergent.  There  are  some  extremists 
Features,  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  who  see  perfection  only  in 
geometrical  designs,  trimmed  shrubs  and  splash- 
ing fountains.  OtheiR,  again,  find  no  beauty  in  any  scheme 
which  does  nof^involve  an  entirely  natural  disposition  of  tho 
plajits  employed,  and  who,  like  a  well-known  writer  on  park 
and  garden  landscapes,  ra"l  at  the  "presumption  and  bad  tasto 
founded  upcn  ignorance  of  what  a  true  garden  ought  to  be," 
that  introduces  "any  feature  which,  unlike  the  materials  of  our 
World-designer,  never  changes." 

Those  whose  broadness  of  view  prompts  them  to  make  state- 
ments of  tho  character  we  liave  quoted,  seem  to  come  perilously 
nea^*  a  species  of  mannerism  which  in  others  they  so 
vehemently  condemn.  It  is  quite  pyotsible  to  cherish  a  frantic 
love  of  the  natural  until  it  assumes  absolute  intoleration  of  per- 
fectly legitimate  gardene^que  and  geometrical  styles.  An 
attitude  of  this  kind  ii^  as  bad  as,  or  even  worse  than,  the 
other  extreme.  Would  it  not,  indeed,  seem  barbarous  to  bury 
the  noble  pillars  and  sculptured  stonework  of  acme  triumph  of 
architecture  within  a  grove  of  natural  scenery,  fijtudiously 
avoiding  any  attempt  to  make,  in  the  ground  adjacent,  a 
harmonious  setting  for  the  building?  Shapely  flower  beds, 
gravelled  walks  and  smoothly  mown  lawns  provide  the  only 
appropriate  forefront  for  the  rigid  outlines  of  squared  etono 
and  symmatrical  tunets  and  arches.  They  are  the  sole  means 
by  which  t)ie  designer  may  shade  off  obvious  and  acknowledged 
art  into  art  'disguised  as  Nature.  Putting  utility  and  con> 
venience  entirely  aside,  to  bring  high  art  and  natoiral  arrange- 
raents  abruptly  face  to  face  is  certainly  not  concomitant  with 
the  be3t  technical  conception. 

Granted,  then,  that  a  certiain  conformity  with  the  lines  and 
curves  of  the  architectural  structure  is  imperative  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  gi'ounds  are» 
of  course,  hampered  by  no  such  restrictions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  "wild"  gardens  and  *' thomeries "  that  are  so  popular 
to-day,  are  amongst  the  most-  interesting  and  effective  features 
of  many  well-kept  gardens.  Yet,  in  this  regard,  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  rsonie  judgment  to  obtain  the  oest  results.  The 
nat-ural  contour  of  the  ground  should  be  taken  into  considera^ 
tion.  Given  an  undulating  hillside  with  a  gentle  gradient^  or 
land  otherwise  presenting  a  suitable  surface  for  a  natural 
scheme  for  planting,  and  tne  "wild"  garden  is  par  eaxdlenee. 
Should  the  space  at  command,  however,  be  more  or  less  flat  and 
monotonous,  no  amount  of  making  up  wiU  ever  supply  the 
beauty  of  outline  which  Nature  has  denied  it.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  whether  the  "wild"  type  of  planting  is 
the  most  appropriate  in  such  instances. 

Althougn  we  have  no  desire  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  old- 
time  clipped  Yews  and  fancifully  shaped  shrubs,  there  is.  we 
think,  a  growing  tendency  to  reject  anything  approacming 
formality  in  pleasure  grounds  which  is  scarcely  reasonable.  On 
a  level  swaixi  unadapted  for  naturalising  plants  there  is  a 
peculiar  fitness,  in  many  instances,  in  the  judicious  introduc- 
tion of  evergreen  hedges  and  screens.  A  grass  walk  sheltered 
from  cold  wind  bv  a  hedge  of  Yew,  and  leading  to  a  ixx^ery 
dell  or  Rose  temple  may  <Hten  be  made  a  feature,  and  we  know 
of  a  Rose  garden  a  portion  of  which  is  partitioned  off  with 
sweeping  arcs  of  emnattled  Yew  hedges  on  either  side.     Tb» 

S leasing  effect  is  iieightened  by  a  lengthy  approach  thzough  a 
^ose  bower  which  intersects  the  evergreen  screen  in  the  centre. 
A  nicely  kept  hedge  of  Yew  or  Box  makes  a  fine  endosure  fo^  a 
bowling  green  or  tennis  court,  besides  adding  an  old- work! 
dharm.  Elscallonia  hedges  are  often  seen  near  the  coast  in 
such  positions,  and  pixwe  an  effective  shelter  from  the  wind,, 
and  a  screen  from  the  ctrrious. 

In  these  davs  of  climbing  Roses  and  the  like,  it  is  tome- 
what  remarkable  that  trellised  hedges  and  rustic  pergolas  are 
not  more  in  evidence  in  our  gardens.  Where  **  wud "  garden- 
ing is  unsuitable  and  severe  horticultural  geometry  is  unneces^ 
sary,  such  ideas  would  aopear  to  present  that  xnedium  etage 
which >  while  verging  on  both  styles,  would  incline  to  neither 
suflScientJy  to  offend  the  critical  eye. 
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Laello-cattlcfya  x  Fascinator. 

Thifl  lovely  hybrid  was  raised  by  Messns.  Charleflworth,  of 
Heatodi,  Bradford,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  honours,  it  is 
usually  seen  at  its  beet  at  the  Temnle  Show  at  the  end  of  May 
and  in  June.  The  lip  is  particularly  fine,  beins  of  beautifuUy 
rounded,  tubular  form,  very  smooth,  and  prettily  coloured,  the 
shades  Wns  ix)sy-buff,  the  throat  yellow,  and  the  edges 
purplish.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose.  This  hybrid  is 
now  frequently  to  be  seen  in  excellent  condition  at  the  early 


found  upon  newly  impofrted  plants,  and  these  are  the  media 
through  which  it  is  introduced  to  collections.  Oattleya 
Mendeli  is  one  of  the  worst  affected,  but  other  Cattleyas,  such 
as  labiata  and  Triame,  must  also  be  closely  examinedt  directly 
they  are  received;  while  Ltelias  are  not  exempt  from  attack.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  eyes  or  growing  points  begin  to  swell 
more  quickly  than  they  should.  When  this  phenomenon  is 
observed  the  eye  should  be  removed,  cut  longitudinally,  and  be 
minutely  examined  with  an  ordinary  pocket  lens  or  under  a 
microscope.  It  will  probably  contain  a  white  larva,  with  slightly 
darker  hedd,  which  proves  that  the  fly  is  present.  If,  however, 
tiny  holes  are  seen  around  the  eye  it  denotes  that  the  enemy  has 
^•scaped  and  commenced  jits  destructive  work  among  other 
plants.  No  one  of  my  aoquaintanoe  has  ever  seen  it  flying 
about  the  houses,  even  where  several  plants  have  been  badly 
infested. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  importance  of  carefully 
overhauling  freshly  imported  Oattleyas  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
They  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  fumigated,  and  kept  by 


Lcelio-cattleya   x    Fascinator. 


summer  shows,  and  is  quite  one  of  the  beet  of  the  Lselio- 
oattleyas.  There  are  several  forms  of  it,  but  all  claim  Cattleya 
Schroderae  caerulescens  and  Laeiia  purpurata  as  the  parents. 

The  Cattleya  Fly,  Isosma  orchidearum. 
Growers  who  have  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
injurious  pest  may  oongnatulate  themselves;  but  judging  from 
several  inquiries  made  From  different  sources  it  is  suspected  of 
being  present,  because  a  few  of  the  "eyes"  are  Larger  than 
usual.  However,  I  would  point  out  at  once  that  abnormal 
growth  is  not  always  caused  by  the  Oattleya  fly.  The  question 
often  asked  is.  How  can  I  detect  its  presence  ?    It  is  generally 


themselves  till  growth  is  well  advanced.  It  is  fortunate  we 
can  locate  its  presence  in  the  larval  stage,  or  it  might  prove 
more  troublesome. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  for  its  extermina- 
tion, inclumng  (1)  a  low  temperature;  (2)  allowing  the 
sphagnum  to  grow  up  around  the  lead;  (3)  moist  surroundings; 
and  (4)  fumigation ;  but  while  the  latter  would  undoubtedly  kill 
the  fully-grown  insect,  the  methods  are  absolutely  useless  when 
the  fly  IS  still  in  the  growth. 

Directly  it  is  ascertained  that  a  plant  or  plants  are  affected 
to  a  great  extent,  then  the  only  safe  course  is  to  bum  them 
at  once ;  but  if  the  enlarged  eyes  are  not  numerous  they  might 
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be  out  away^  and  the  hoiuse  fumigated  with  XL  All  every  other 
ni^t,  thus  preventing  those  that  escape  from  doing  more  mis- 
cfhief  by  penetrating  other  dormant  growth,  where  tney  deposit 
their  eggs,  which  means  they  increase. 

Every  attention  ought  now  to  be  paid  to  this  subject,  for 
the  present  is  a  good  time,  because  the  majority  are  in  the 
pupal  stage,  and  are  almost  ready  to  emerge.  I  would  mention 
that  no  orcnidist  should  be  alarmed  by  the  above  notes,  as  no 
plants  (excepting  when  it  has  got  a  strong  footing)  need  be 
lost  if  strict  measures  are  taken  whenever  this  pest  is  present. 

TaRiPS. 

During  the  last  fortnight  or  so  more  fire  heat  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperatures,  thereby  causing  a  some- 
what drier  atmosphere,  which  is  oomlucive  to  the  breeding  of 
thrips.  It  is  aavisable  to  fumigate  the  plants  on  alternate 
weeks,  and  prevent  its  appearance. — T.  Anstiss. 

A  Fine  Exhibition  in  Manchester. 

The  orothid  show  at  the  Ck>al  Exchange,  Manchester,  on  Thuns- 
day,  January  9,  was  quite  as  goofl  as  most  of  its  predecessors. 
Sixteen  groups  of  plants  were  exhibited,  Cvpripediums  making 
the  greatest  bulk.  l%at  which  was  possibAr  the  finest  group 
was  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Bromilow,  of  Rainhill,  Liverpool,  who  was 
awarded  a  silver-eiJt  medal  in  the  competition  for  the  Saunders 
cup.  Cyp.  Lord  Ossulston,  a  very  choice  hybrid,  and  the  Cyp. 
Venus,  a  cream-coloured  flower,  tinily  spotted  with  crimson. 


By  courtety  of  *'The  Orchid  Reeiew.** 

Cattleya  Fly. 

The  blaok  speok  on  right  shows  flv  n^^arly  natoral  size;  the 
larger  figure  is  magnified  10  diameters. 

were  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Macartney,  of  Bolton,  who  also  got  a 
silver  medal  for  Cypripediums,  showed  some  very  pretty  Odonto- 
gk»sums  and  Oymbidiums.  Messrs.  Cyphers  and  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Soois,  both  of  Gheltenlwm,  were  also  among  the  exhibitors. 
The  first-^named  showed  a  striking  example  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain's  variety  of  Lselia  anoeps,  a  fine  bold  flower  with  amethyst 
Ups  and  mauve  sepals  and  petaOs.  Messrs.  Heath  !had  some 
very  good  Oyp.  insdgne  Leeanum,  with  an  especially  beautiful 
soariet  Sophronitis  grandiflora.  Mr.  Richard  Ashworth,  of 
Newchusndij  was  also  among  the  silver  medalists,  that  dis- 
wnotion  being  giained  for  him  by  a  group  of  vaJuable  varieties 
of  Odontoglossum.  A  finely  red-brown  spotted  Odon.  crispum 
made  the  centrepiece,  and  contrasted  well  with  a  nearlv  wnite 
plant  of  the  common  tvpe.  Mr.  Z.  A.  Ward,  of  Nortnenden. 
won  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  an  unusually  well  grown  and  flowerea 
collection  of  Odontoglossums  and  Qypripediums,  chief  among 
them  being  the  Odont.  Lambeauianum,  variety  Jasper,  and  a 
Cyp.  Leeanum,  variety  Clinkaberryanum.  There  were  many 
other  fine  exhibits,  induding  that  of  Messrs.  Bolton^  iA  War- 
rington, who  showed  a  doaen  finely-developed  iJants  m  various 
seotions ;  that  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Shorland  Ball,  of  Burton.  Westmor- 
land; and  that  of  Mr.  A.  Warburton,  Haslingden,  whose  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  North  of  En^nd. 


^•» 


Chair    of    Forestiy   at    Cambridge. 

Mr.  Augustine  Henry,  M.A.,  P.L.8.,  a  native  of  Deny,  in 
Ireland,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  has  been  appointed 
Reader  in  Forestry  to  the  Univenaity  of  Cambridge,  and  we  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  post.  Mr.  Henry  studied  with 
great  credit  for  two  years  at  the  Nancy  Forest  School ;  he  has 
travelled  much  and  &s  seen,  besides  most  British  woodlands, 
the  forests  of  China,  Japan,  North  America,  France,  Spain, 
Corsica,  and  Algeria.  He  is  also  a  most  experienced  and 
aoojimte  botanist,  being  associated  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwee, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  authorship  of  '*  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 


NOTES 


oncES 


Oapdanapa'  Royal  Banavolant  Inatltntlon, 

The  annual  friendly  supper  of  the  friends  of  this  institution 
will  be  held  at  *'  Simpson's,*'  101,  Strand,  London,  at  six  o'clock 
on  Thursday,  January  23.  Martin  H.  Foquet  Sutton,  Esq.,  will 
preside. 

Beat  Amaploan  Ohpysanthsniunis.1 

To  give  an  idea  of  wha%  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  in 
vogue  last  year,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  varieties  seen 
in  the  largest  numbers  in  the  American  markets.  These  were 
as  follows :  White— Polly  Rose,  Clementine  Touset,  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson,  Timojthy  Eaton,  Alice  Byron,  Ivory,  and  Beatrice 
May.  Pink— Glory  of  the  Pacific,  Dr.  Englehard,  William 
Du<iman,  Lady  Harriott,  Maud  Dean,  and  Pink  Ivory.  Yellow- 
Monrovia,  Meretham  Yellow,  Robert  Halliday,  Major 
Bonnaffon,  October  Sunshine,  Henry  Hurrell,  Cheltoni,  and 
Goldmine.  Red— Intensity  and  John  Shrimpton.  Bronae— 
Kate  Broomhead  and  Rustique. 

Foraatpy  Bdueatlon. 

Afforestation  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late  that  a  wide 
measure  of  publio  interest  will  attach  to  a  scheme  of  forestry 
instrutction  just  initiated  jointly  by  the  Lorn  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Argyll  County  Council,  the  West  of  Sootland 
Agricultural  College  of  Gla^ow,  and  a  group  of  landowners, 
incnding  Lord  Strathoona  of  Glenooe,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Aohna- 
cloioh,  Mr.  Macalpine  Downie  of  Appin,  and  Mr.  Maodonakld 
of  Dunach.  A  limited  numbet  of  students  are  to  spend  six 
months  at  Glasgow,  where  they  will  undergo  a  forestry  coniaa 
at  the  College,  and  then  put  in  eighteen  months  on  the  estates, 
performing  the  practical  duties  of  a  working  forester,  and 
attending  local  lectures  and  examinations. 

Dunfapmllna  Hoptleultupal  Soolatjr. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
in  St.  Margaret's  Hall,  Dunfermline,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  ult., 
Mr.  James  Dunagan,  presidemt  in  the  chair.  The  treasurer's 
report,  which  was  adopted,  gave  the  ordinary  income  at 
£274  12s.  lOd.,  whi<^,  with  £151  Os.  lOd.,  the  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  balanced  the  expenditure  for  the 
year.  Exclusive  of  the  Rose  show,  the  prise  money  awarded 
amounted  to  upwairds  of  £146.  The  following  office  bearers 
for  1906  were  appointed:  Hon.  president,  the  Earl  of  Elgin; 
president,  Mr.  James  Dunagan,  sui>erintendent  of  Pittencrieff 
Park;  vice  president,  Mr.  J.  E.  M'Killop;  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Hynd;  treasurer,  Mj*.  Thomas  Kilgour;  garden  visiting  com- 
mittee, Mr.  A.  Allan  and  Mr.  S.  Bigham.  A  committee  of 
thirty-six  members  was  also  elected. 

Sehoola  of  Agploultupa  and  Hoptloultupa. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  lately  published  a  leaflet 
(No.  197)  setting  forth  the  existing  arrangements  in  'England 
and  Wales  for  affording  instruction  in  agriculture,  hortloulture, 
and  forestry.  There  are  more  colleges  and  schools  at  whJch  these 
subjects  are  specially  taught  (observes  *'The  Field")  than  we 
were  aware  of.  We  are  informed  that  the  county  councils  ex- 
pend between  £80,000  and  £90,000  annually  in  aid  of  this  kind 
of  education,  whilst  the  Board  of  Agriculture  distributes  in 
grants  to  educational  institutions  that  make  provision  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  &c.,  about  £10,000  a  year.  Nine  of 
these  are  collegiate  centres  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Horticulture  is  included  in  the  couives  at  such  establishments 
as  Reading  College,  Chelmsford,  Hckfield,  Wye,  and  Holmes 
Chapel,  forestry  beins;  taught  in  the  colleges  of  Bangor,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  Cirencester,  Alice  Holt  Woods, 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Particulaais  of  fees,  cost  of  living,  Ac., 
for  students  are  given.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gar- 
den at  Wisley  is  used  as  a  school  of  horticulture,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  leaflet;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  Kew, 
which  used  to  be  held  up  as  the  principal  school  of  horticulture 
in  the  country. 
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ShPttwsbttpy  Show. 

Already  the  schedule  of  prises  for  the  great  f^te  on 
August  19  and  20  at  Shrewsbury,  baft  been  issued  by  the 
Shropehire  Horticultural  Society.  Twelve  hundred  pounds 
(£1,200)  are  offered  in  ca&h  prises,  with  silver  challenge  vase 
for  fruit  display  (value  25  guineas),  silver  cups,  golden  and 
silver  nkedals,  and  other  voduable  prises.  The  chief  awards 
would  seem  to  be,  tliis  year,  in  class  80  for  a  champion 
decorated  fruit  display  of  thirty  dishes.  £20  and  the  silver 
cup,  however,  are  still  offered  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes. 
The  honorary  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton, 
Shrewsbury. 

Kaw  Oapdanapa'  Boolal  Bvanlnir* 

On  Friday,  January  10,  the  young  men  employed  in  tlie 
ftoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  held  their  eleventh  annual  '^SocifJ,"  in 
the  Boat  House,  when  upwards  of  130  were  present.  The  room 
was  prettily  decorated  with  festooois  of  evergreen,  fairy  lamps, 
and  pabns,  wbile  tlie  refreshment  tables  were  nicely  set  out 
with  Primulas  and  other  arofedl  plants.  Dancing  occupied  the 
greater  jwrtion  of  the  evening,  Which  commenced  at  7.90  p.m. 
till  2  a.m.  Several  of  the  Kew  ''boys"  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
no  Leap  Year  dance  was  included  in  tlie  programme  I  Mr. 
Tunnington  again  acted  as  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  Adamson 
«bly  carried  out  the  duties  of  M.C. 

Daatha  by  Flpa. 

A  correspondeovt  writes:  ''I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Dreer's,  Fhiiadelphia,  in  w4ucih  he  says,  'I  suppose 
you  receive  from  time  to  time  copies  of  the  American  trade 
horticultural  papers,  in  which  case  you  will  see  a  full  account  of 
ihe  death  by  fire,  which  destroyed  his  home  on  the  night  of 
December  26,  of  my  brother  John,  his  wife  and  three  children. 
It  was  a  terrible  tragedy  and  has  upset  my  father  and  the  rest 
of  us  very  mudi.'  The  father,  John  Clark,  was  at  one  time 
gardener  at  Parson's  Green,  Edinburgh,  afterwards  at  Dyaart 
House,  Fife,  and  latterly  at  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife.  He  went 
to  Aukerioa,  and  is  now  assistant  to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Washing- 
ton Botanic  Garden.  The  young  fellow,  John  dark.  Who  was 
burnt  to  death,  I  think  began  his  connection  with  the  seed 
trade  with  Edward  Sang  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Kirkcaldy. '' 

**Tha  Dally  Hall  Yaiup  Book"* 

This  "handbook  to  all  the  questions  of  the  day''  quite  de- 
serves aU  the  praise  and  recommendation  that  its  publishers 
award  it.  No  better  sixpennyworth  of  its  kind  is  obtainable, 
and  really  a  marvellous  amount  of  informationi  in  condensed 
yet  satisfactory  form  is  included  within  its  covers.  The  dose- 
printed  index  alone  extends  over  seven  pages,  and  to  glance 
through  it  gives  one  the  impression  of  leviewing  an 
encydcpsedia  rather  than  a  little  year  book.  There  are  eleven 
sections,  as^Questions  of  the^day,  page  9-62;  socialism,  6d-77 
travel  and  traffic,  78-108;  Parliament  and  politics,  109-121 
personal,  122-176 ;  the  Empire,  177-199 ;  foreign  affairs,  200-213 
250-258;  naval  and  military,  259-268.  Though  there 
appears  to  be  no  direct  allusion  to  horticulture, 
pomology,  or  floriculture  in  the  book,  there  are  about  one 
doaen  entries  under  agriculture.  As  a  handbook  for  refer- 
ence this  work  proves  invaluable.  This  is  the  eighth  year  of 
issue. 

Manehaatap  Boianlaal  Oapdan. 

The  "White  City"  Company,  who  offered  £2,000  per  year 
rent  for  the  gardens  of  the  Mandiiester  Royal  Botanical  Society, 
have  "come  to  grief  .  .  .  through  having  started  a  large 
business  with  too  little  capital";  but  Mr.  John  Edward  Lees, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  means,  thinks  that  a  success  oan 
yet  be  guaranteed.  He  asks^  for  the  option  of  renting  the 
gardens  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  determinable  by  the  tenant 
at  the  end  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  rent  is  £2,000 
a  year  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  £2,200  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term;  £500  deposit  had  been  paid  on  the  agreement.  It 
was  proposed  to  form  a  company  to  carry  on  a  simU&r  under- 
taking to  that  conducted  at  the  gardens  by  the  White  City 
Company  last  summer.  The  horticultural  shows  would  be  the 
same  as  they  had  always  been,  and  the  shareholders  in  the 
Botanical  Society  would  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  they 
had  always  had.  The  resolution  to  accept  Mr.  Lees'  offer  was 
then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 


yraathap  In  Papthahlpa. 

Since  the  intense  frost  that  marked  the  second  and  third 
days  of  the  year,  reaching  16deg,  there  has  been  a  course  of 
varied  weather.  Frost  of  from  6deg  to  lldeg  was  registered 
on  the  9th  and  10th,  followed  by  thaw  and  boisterous  southerly 
wind.  Sunday  was  fine,  and  the  evening  bright  and  frosty, 
9deg  of  frost  occurring  during  the  nig^t,  but  Monday  was  cold 
and  dull,  threatening  either  a  thaw  or  a  fall  of  snow.— B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

Wheat  Cultivation. 
How  to  increase  the  yield  of  Wheat  per  acre  and  to  make 
more  profit  from  the  crop  was  discussed  at  the  seventh  Inter* 
national  Congress,  and  the  following  recommendations  were 
agreed  to:— 1.  The  cultivation  of  more  prolific  varieties,  and  in 
districts  especially  favoured  by  climatic  and  suitable  conditions. 
2.  More  careful  selection  of  the  seed,  and  the  choice  of  the  best 
local  variety  in  localities  where  improved  breeds  are  not  foimd 
suitable.  3.  A  better  system  of  soil  cultivation  and  more  com- 
plete destruction  of  weeds  and  parasites.  More  careful  treat- 
mc^nt  of  farmyard  manure  in  order  to  prevent  loss  and  waste 
of  nitrogen  in  it.  Extended  emf^oyment  of  green-manuring 
with  leguminous  crops. 

4.000,000  OhPlatmaa  Tpaaa  a  Yaap- 
A  New  York  newspaper  representative  interviewed  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  the  United  States  Forester,  about  the  Christ- 
mas tree  question.  "  I  have  thoa^xt  a  good  deal  about  this 
Christmas  tree  matter,''  said  the  Chief  Forester,  ''and  have 
finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  trees  are  for  use.  There 
is  no  other  use  to  which  these  trees  ooald  be  put  whidi  would 
iAnntribute  so  much  to  the  happiness  and  good  of  mankind  as 
their  use  for  the  children  and  families  on  Christmas  Day.  So 
far  as  endangering  the  future  life  of  our  forests  ds  concerned 
the  effect  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  destruction  caused 
by  forest  fires  and  wasteful  liimbemng.  It  is  estimated  that 
4 ,000,000  Chrstmas  ti^ees  are  used  in  this  country  each  year, 
one  in  every  fourth  family.  If  planted  4ft  apart  these  would 
be  grown  on  lees  tnan  1,400  acres,  a  good  sise  farm.  You  see, 
the  amount  is  utterly  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  mother 
great  drains  on  the  forests.'' 

**Tha  Clapk." 
Just  at  a  time  when  the  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  confederating,  and  following  the  publication  of  the 
''Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,"  comes  the  first 
issue  of  "  The  Clerk,"  the  organ  of  the  National  Union  of 
Clerks.  "Our  general  aim,"  says  the  editor,  "  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  British  life  by  raising  that  of  one  of  the  largest 
sections  of  the  population.  It  is  estimated  that  in  En^^nd 
there  are  considerably  over  half  a  million  clerks.  Ihis  being 
so,  a  National  Union  should  in  the  course  of  time  be  easily  able 
to  enrol  as  members  at  least  200,000  men  and  won^n  in  this 
profession.  We  believe  that  one  branch  or  another  of  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  aUest  men  and  women  in  the  country,  and 
the  organisation  of  such  a  body  on  a  democnatic  basis  ought 
to  be  able  to  wield  a  most  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the 
life  of  Greater  Britain." 

Royal  Oaladonlan  HoPtlaultupal  Soolaty. 

Hie  annual  statement  of  accounts  of  this  society  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1907,  has  been  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers. The  accounts  are  satisfactory,  showing  an  excess  of 
income  for  the  year  of  £78  4s.  7d.,  and  a  total  increase  of  funds 
of  £93  12s.  Id.  The  total  funds  in  hand  on  November  30 
amounted  to  £1,152  Is.  lOd.  The  Neill  Prise  Fund  shows  a 
capital  account  amounting  to  £450  and  a  revenue  of  £22  16s. 
The  usual  auditor's  certificate  is  appended,  in  which-,  by  the 
way,  the  auditor  remarks  that  the  £400  Clyde  Navigation  Fund 
Debt  investment  is  not  a  trust  investment.  The  details  of  the 
accounts  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  as  due  depreciation  has 
been  allowed  for  tables  and  other  xux>perties.  An  investment 
of  £360  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  6  per  cent.  Debenture 
Stock  is,  however,  taken  at  cost  (£667  18s.  9d.),  which  is  con- 
siderably ahove  the  present  market  price.  The  council  recom- 
mend the  election  of  the  following  to  fill  up  the  usual  vacancies 
in  their  number:  President,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei^;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie;  councillors,  Messrs.  J.  Alexan- 
der (Niddrie),  D.  W.  Thomson  (nurseryman),  and  G.  Caldwell 
(DuddingBton  Cottage). 


Si" 
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HP.  ThoniMi  Ton^e. 

To^y  we  publish  a  portrait  of  a  Journal  contributor  who 
left  the  Man<!heeter  di^-riet  (England)  for  Colomdo,  U.S.A.,  in 
1883.  Mr.  Tonge  ocoasionally  sends  us  articles  on  aspects  of 
the  fruit  industriee  of  CoJoinado,  and  we  have  briefly  reviewed 
hifi  reeently-publififhed  "Hand  Book  of  Ck>lorado  Resources"  in 
the  present  issue.  Mr.  Tonge  writes:-— "My  father,  Joseph 
Tonge,  wias  the  most  BucoesBful  amateur  gardener  at  or  around 
StyaJ,  Gheshire,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Manchester.  He  was 
an  adept  at,  and  authority  on,  striking,  grafting,  budding, 
pruning,  &c.,  understanding  the  theory,  and  with  intelligent, 
matured  experience  of  oorrect  practice.  He  grew  nothing  for 
sale;  fruit  and  vegetables  simply  for  home  consumption;  the 
ik>wer8  for  pleasure  and  to  give  to  his  friende.  His  gardening 
wa6  his  recreation  after  w<H'king  hours.  He  was  an  ardent 
Rose  grower,  and  I  never  see  in  a  list  to-day  the  time-honoured 
names  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  John 
Hopper,  G^^ral  Jacqueminot,  and  many  other  old  favourites 
without  also  seeing  in  my  mifKl's  eye  the  magnificent  repre^ 
Bentatives  of  those  varieties  that  he  grew.  He  went  on  the 
principle  that  he  liad  neither  the  space  or  the  time  to  grow 


anything  inferior.  He  grew  only  tho  best  varieties,  gave  them 
the  best  of  care  and  with  the  best  results.  My  horticultural 
tastes  and  interests  come  from  heredity  and  early  environment. 
For  several  years  before  coming  to  Denver  \n  1883,  while  a 
resident  of  Manchester,  I  wea  the  secretary  of  tne  Styal  Horti- 
culttural  Show,  which  has  been  held  annually  for,  I  should  think, 
more  than  fifty  years.  Since  coming  to  Denver  I  have  kept 
close  track  of,  and  by  my  journalistic  work  have  contributed 
somewhat  to,  the  wonderful  development  of  horticult<ure  and 
floriculture  in  this  State,  in  which  industries  thei^  are  a  number 
of  Engli&hmen.  I  am  exx>ecting  next  spring  to  build  a 
mihurban  home  in  this  city,  with  ample  surrounding  ground, 
wbidh  will  in  time  be  embellished  with  the  special  varieties  of 
flowers  and  fruits  that  distinguished  that  typical  English  gar- 
den of  my  youth.''  Bcsidfs  his  jounialistic  connections,  Mr. 
Tonge  is  also  in  business  as  a  publisher  in  Denver. 

New  Zealand  and  Consumptive ■. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  desires  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  persons  suflPering  from  con- 
sumption and  unable  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  inside  a 
sanatorium,  cannot  be  allowed  to  land  in  New  Zealand.  Indi- 
gent sufferers  are  required  to  return  by  the  next  boat  leaving 
after  their  airival,  and  it  is  therefore  specially  important  that 
oojisumptive  patients  of  that  class  should  be  warned  not  to  go 
to  New  Zealand. 


Rockwork  and  Rock  PlaDts.-m. 

{Continue J  from  page  556,  December  I2ih.) 

The  first  thing  to  impress  on  the  mind  in  respect  of  rock- 
work  is  the  necessity  of  boldness,  roughness,  extent,  for  the  idea 
of  rocks  w'hich  a  per^n  can  see  over,  and  almost  stride  over 
(and  this  may  be  seen  in  urban  and  suburban  gardens)  are  the 
height  of  absurdity.  For  a  rock  to  appear  noble  a  person  of 
taste  must  look  up  at  it,  otherwise  he  or  she  will  '*  look  down 
on  it.'*  But,  it  may  be  urged,  rockwork  may  be  made  of  any 
size,  from  a  barrowful  of  stones  thrown  down  on  a  heap,  to  the 
rock  towering  iip  to  a  height  of  20ft  or  more.  True,  a  rock 
as  before  mentioned  may  be  made  of  two  clinkers^  burrs,  or 
pieces  of  tufa,  and  will  answer  to  hold  earth  to  nourish  a  plant 
as  well  as  if  they  were  heaped  mountains  high,  yet  this  is  in 
relation  to  adaptation  of  rockwork  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
not  in  reference  to  landscape  gardening.  In  the  latter,  the 
rockwork  should  be  bold,  high,  and  extensive.  Yet  it  must  be 
observed  that  rockwork  is  one  of  those  features  which  are  not 
necessarily  part  of  a  landscape  garden,  and  unless  Tery 
judiciously  managed  and  of  a  respectable  extent  and  elevation, 
18  far  better  omitted. 

The  temptations  to  introduce  ixxrkwork  are,  first,  the  pre- 
sence of  abundance  of  appropriate  material,  which  would  be  in 
the  way  if  not  so  appropriated ;  second,  the  presence  of  water, 
which  IS  one  of  the  most  appropriate  adjuncts;  thirdly,  por- 
tions of  high  broken  mounds,  easily  convertible  to  rocks  so  far 
as  the  surface  is  concenied;  fourthly,  the  presence  of  excava- 
tions of  any  kind  not  easily  otherwise  treated,  nor  without 
immense  labour  filled  up;  lastly,  the  presence  of  a  ravine,  which 
is  to  be  retained. 

Any  or  all  of  these  circumstance?  iiaturallv  tempt  the  intro- 
duction of  rockwork,  and  in  constructing  this  the  points  to  avoid 
are,  first,  diminutiveness,  than  which  nothing  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  harmony ;  second,  smoothness,  which  detracts  from  the 
grandeur,  if  not  absolutely  from  the  natural  appearance  of  rock  ; 
thirdly,  choosing  a  l>ad  place  ;  and,  fourthly,  not  attending  to 
the  surrounding  or  adiacent  ecenory. 

For  example,  a  rock  built  up  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn  would 
look  exceedingly  ridiculous  alone,  and  even  rocky  scenery  on 
the  margin  of  lake  in  a  flat  and  rockless  district  would  be  per- 
fectly unnatuml  and  out  of  place,  while  if  the  ground  rises 
abruptly  at  the  '^head'^or  at  the  ''feet"  of  the  lake,  rock- 
work may  be  introduced  with  advantage,  and  if  the  flow  of 
water  admit,  take  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  circum- 
€tances  by  waterfall  construction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  rises  gradually  at  the 
'•head  "  and  there  be  a  feeding  stream,  the  outer  surface  may 
he  made  very  attractive  by  very  large  fragments  of  stone  or 
bouldere,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  rugged  face,  some  being  placed 
at  the  sides  and  others  in  the  stream  so  as  to  crop  but  from  the 
water,  making  it  ripple  and  bound  past  just  as  may  be  seen  in 
a  ^en  worn  out  bv  water  passage  from  time  untold.  At  the 
exit  of  the  water  from  the  lake,  and  passing  into  a  ravine,  a 
waterfall  may  be  appropriate,  while  the  stream  itself 
is  made  to  s^how  rock  debris,  bouldei^  or  masses  of  rock 
worn  round  in  edge,  moss  covered,  and  of  varied  sise.  Above 
all  things,  remember  that  the  rocks  in  Nature  are  either  lime- 
stone, or  gi^nite,  or  quarts,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  or  some 
other  distinct  material,  and  their  fragments  are  all  of  the  like 
character. 

In  the  construction  of  rockwork  it  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  pile  up  rocks  on  rocks  as  they  may  be  seen  in  the  grand 
scenes  of  Nature.  All  attempts  in  this  direction  only  serve  to 
convince  one  how  ihsignifioant  is  the  effort  of  man  to  imitate 
them,  but  from  natural  assemblages  of  rocky  materials  on  a 
relatively  small  scale  useful  hints  may  be  derived,  and  parti- 
cularly fix>m  such  as  are  intermixed  with  vegetation.  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Derby- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Westmorland,  and  manv  other  hiU  and 
ravine  districts,  are  found  fine  specimens  of  inland  rocks  of  all 
sizes,  and  fragments  of  rock  on  one  another. 

The  good  rock  garden  example  exi.ste  in  North  Yorkshire,  and 
is  situated  in  a  glen.  The  fiace  of  the  rock  was  evidently  torn 
away  by  landslip  at  some  remote  period,  masses  havin^r  slipped 
away  from  the  main  rock  and  grouped  themselves  down  the 
slopes,  so  that,  hillocks  and  hollows  succeed  each  other  in  end- 
less confusion,  and  portions  of  rock  protrude  as  ix)ck  masses 
or  boulders,  weathered  more  or  less  so  a.s  to  be  rounded.  T1>e 
edges  and  points  aie  worn  off  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
aided  by  lichens  and  moiases.  The  general  principle  is  that  of 
a  large  watershed  above,  really  a  moor,  with  the  water  collected 
into  a  hollow,  also  above,  but  now  dry  land,  and  the  overflow, 
from^  this  diluvian  lake  scouring  its  way  through  the  barrier  of 
debris  and  rock  that  prevented  its  passage  to  the  vsea,  about  two 
miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies.  How  long  a  time  the  water  took 
to  cut  its  way  through  the  rock  and  form  a  channel  between 
the  two  x^iaUs  of  rock  masses  must  be  left  to  the  geologist,  but 
in  1871  this  rock  was  passing  still  from  rock  into  what  we  tenn 
soil,  slowly  but  surely  crumbling  away. 

The  rent  worn  in  the  rock  is  only  about  8ft  wide,  and  the 
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wiater  passes  over  a  shale-like  floor  (rock  in  thin  layers)  indicat- 
ing that  the  deepening  of  the  chAsm  is  still  proceeding,  yet 
not  particularly  noticeable  to  eye  of  man,  only  after  a  time  of 
eevere  frost  and  the  torrent  been  in  flood  through  the  rapid 
thawing  of  a  deep  snow  on  the  moorland  is  it  seen  that  the 
water  bed  has  been  broken  up,  deepened,  and  the  rock  frag- 
ments carried  away.  At  the  entrance  of  the  water-cut  channel 
tie  rock  on  both  sides  may  be  12ft  high,  wall-like,  and  being 
oyersbadowed  by  Hazel  bufithes  is  gloomy ;  but  to  see  a  dipper 
dive  beneath  its  water,  or  a  kingfisher  dart  through  the  opening, 
and  withal  dishwashers  wagging  their  tails  in  the  rock  masses 
that  have  been  toppled  into  the  stream,  or  found  lodgments  on 
the  slopes,  soon  awakens  and  keeps  alive  interest,  for  the  rocks 
and  the  slopes  are  clothed  in  Nature's  greenery. 

The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  bedecked  with  Hart's- 
tongue  (SoolopeiKlrium  vulgare)  gracefully  arohing  over 
and  above  the  water.  Some  half  dozen  v^arieties  tiave 
originated.  On  the  deeo  rock  face,  some  20ft  high,  the 
Hart's-tongues  have  triea  and  failed  to  secure  ahold,  com- 
mon Polypody  (Polypedium  vulgare)  having  secured  lodg- 
ment,  along  witih  some  Shield!  ferns  (Polystichum) ;  and  at 
the  foot  Buckler  ferns  (Lastrea)  become  predominant, 
while  lower,  Male  ferns  (L.  Filix-mas),  Buckler  ferns 
(L.  dilata),  and  X^ady  ferns  (Athyrium  Filix-foemina). 
luxuriate  and  almost  always  in  colonies  of  one  species  or 
its  forms.  On  the  slopes  there  are  sheets  of  Harebells, 
Wood  Anemones,  Dog  Violets,  and  Primroses  in  season. 
Forget-me-note  iti  both  hish  and  low  places  as  befits  the 
species,  and  even  Horse taus  rear  their  heads  in  swampy 
places.  Of  course,  there  are  also  scrub— tlie  Bramble 
sjkI  the  Hawtfliorn,  and  also  nobler  examples  of  ligneous 
life  in  Alder  and  Birch,  while  higher  on  the  slope  tower 
and  spread  the  majestic  Oak — Britain's  predominating 
monarch  of  the  woods. 

What  is  it  all  .^  Simply  the  passage  of  sandstone  up- 
•  wanls  into  soil.  There  is  the  solid  sandstone  below 
ground,  broken  up  above  ground  into  blocks  and  becoming 
iesser  upwards,  finally  passing  into  the  earthy  layer  that 
supports  the  vegetation  of  the  surface.  But  in  the 
example,  we  have  the  rock  face  as  left  by  some  anterior 
convulsion  or  breaking  away,  and  this  in  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  breaking  up  by  weather. 

Now^  suppose  we  endieavour  to  imitate  such  rock. 
What  we  do  is  to  build  up  the  walls  of  a  steep  slope,  say 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  old  building  weathered 
so  as  to  be  almost  tumble-down,  the  stone  eaten  away 
and  scattered  deep  and  wide.  So  far,  so  jpood  ;  and  water 
running  through  will  keep  the  rock  moist  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  Hart's-tongues  and  Spleen  worts  can  be 
accommodated  to  the  heart's  content.  We  can  and  do 
make  the  side  faces  as  rough  ea  we  know  how,  so  as  to 
get  more  ledge,  more  pocket,  more  crevice,  for  the 
standage  of  plants.— G.  A. 


Not  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  centres  upon  Cucum- 
bers, yet  (these  plants  and  their  "fruits"  are  among  the 
most  important  of  any  in  gardens.     Comparatively  few 
varieties  have  been  certificated  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,   considering  the   importance  of  the  sub- 
ject.    A  trial  of  Cucumbers  was  conducted  in  1906  at  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley.  There  wero  some  forty  so-called 
varieties  tested.     The  plants  were  put  out  on  April  12th 
on  low  mounds  of  loam,  4ft  apart  on  each  side  of  a  low 
span-house.     They  were  visited  on  June  6  by  the  Fruit 
€uid    Vegetable    Committee,    and    the    following    were 
selected  lor  high  commendation,  or  three  marks  (xxx), 
having   previously  received    awards:     Matchless,    Every 
Day,  Ideal,  Purley   Park   Hero,  Sutton's  Al,  and    Mar- 
ket Favourite.       Others  of  note  were  Marvel,   White- 
law's    Earlj,    XL    All,  and    Satisfaction.       Rochford's 
Telegraph  js  another  great  favourite.       The  very  hand- 
some Cucumber,  Veitoh's  Unique,  which  we  are  privileged  to 
figure,  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mortimer  (the     raiser    of 
Veitch's  Sensation),  was  obtained  from  a  seedling  of  Improved 
Telegraph,  crossed  with  British  King.     The  long  straight  fruit 
of  a  deep  green  oolouir,  with  very  little  shoulder,  w  exceptionally 
freely  prodnced,  resemWing  Improved  Telegraph,  but  with  the 
length  and  firmness  of  British  King.     It  is  weU  worthy  of  a 


The  Old   South   Kensington. 

From  past  records  we  learn  that  on  August  26,  1868,  the 
number  of  persons  who  visited  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens 
at  South  Kensington  was  115,303.  This  beats  Bank  Holiday 
at  Kew. 


-Notices  ol  fiooka. 


Handbook    of    Colorado    Resources;    compiled    by    Thomas 
Tonge,  220,  Boston  Buildings,  Denver,  Colorado,  U.S.A. ; 
price  60  cents. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  resources,  or  some 
of  the  resources,  of  Colorado,  for  the  information  of  intending 
home-seekers    (settlers),   capitalists,  and    tourists.       The    Con- 
tinental range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  crosses  the  State  nearly 
north  and  south,  near  its  centre.      Colorado  has  two  natunti 
divisions,  viz. :  (1)  The  mountain  division,  including  the  parks 


Cucumber,  Veitch's  Unique;  growing  for  seed. 

and  the  foot  hills,  ranging  in  altitude  from  5,000ft  to  14,000ft; 
also  including  the  broad  table  lands  and  extensive  valleys  of 
the  western  slope.  (2)  The  plains  division  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  extending  from  the  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains easterly  to  the  boundary  line  of  Kansas.  Its  climate  is 
said  to  be^ superb,  at  any  rate  in  many  parts;  its  mineral 
wealth  IS  distinguished  ("Colorado  leads,  in  the  production  of 
the  precious  and  allied  metals,  all  other  Stotes  and  territories 
of  the  Unw^n  ');  its  agriculture  is  fast  developing— ("  The  de- 
yelopment  of  agriculture  in  Colorado  since  1880  has  been  tihe 
^?^I  ?  western  civilisation,  and  it^  has  been  mainly  aooom- 
plished  by  means  of  irrigation,  together  with  unequaJJed 
olimate  and  soil");  it  has  excellent  forest  reserves— (" The 
L  .8.  Government  has  created  in  Colorado  a  number  of  for^t 
reserves,  comprising  over  15,000,000  acres,  covering  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of  the  State'');  and  fruit  is  becoming  quite 
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one  of  tihe  leading  industries:— "86.500  acrefi  are  pkmted  to 
fruit,  while  the  further  land  available  and  suitable  for  fruit 
culture  aggregates  920,000  acres." 

Mr.  Tonge  supplies  statistics  of  the  population,  and  of  the 
total  peculation  in  1900  of  539,700,  no  fewer  than  448,545  were 
American  bom  and  only  91,lo5  were  foreign  bom,  including, 
among  the  latter,  19,599  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Great 
Britain.  Pkartdculars  of  each  of  the  great  industries  (agricul- 
ture, minkig,  Ac.)  are  furnished,  and  the  last  forty  pages  are 
specially  descriptive  of  the  characters,  meteorology,  produc- 
tions, activities,  and  towns  of  the  fifty-nine  oounties  of 
Colorado.     It  is  an  excellent  handbook  of  over  100  pcCges. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Their  Cultivation  for  Home  and  Exhibi- 
tion, by  Charles  H.  Curtis,  hon.  secretary  Nat.  S.P. 
Society.  ColHngridge,  Aldersgate  Street,  London ;  Is.  net. 

"The  dose  study  of  Sweet  Peas,*'  says  the  author  of  the 
little  book,  *'  aoart  from  the  floricultural  x>oint  of  view,  has 
Boaroely  begun. '^  He  is  discussing  the  appearances  of  Sweet 
Pea  seeds,  and  among  other  things  observes  that  some  varieties, 
notably  Lady  Orizel  Hamilton,  produce  small  and  mottled 
seeds,  which  are  nevertheless  good.  fiut  small  seeds  of  the 
variety  Dorothy  Eckford  are  more  or  Jess  poor.  "  Seeds  do  not 
differ  so  much  in  appearance  as  the  varieties  they  represent, 
but  they  do,  nevertheless,  vary  oooisiderably " — hence  the  re- 
mark wiiiclh  we  quote  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

While  on  the  subject  of  seeds  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that  some  seeds  have  a  thicker 
integument,  or  outer  skin,  than  others,  and  sometimes  this  skin 
becomes  so  hard  that  it  appears  to  be  nearly  impervious  to 
water,  and  the  germ  within  cannot  burst  it.  Growers  have 
only  lately  discovered  that  these  over-ripened  or  hard-skinned 
Peas  require  more  than  to  be  soaked  in  water  before  being 
sown :  tney  require  to  have  the  seed-coat  filed  or  cut.  ITiis 
filing  or  outtins  should^  be  done  on  the  "  back  "  of  the  seed— not 
on  3ie  side  whicfc  was  originally  joined  to  the  parent  pod. 
Unless  hard-skinned  Peas  are  treated  in  this  way  they  may 
never  germinate  at  all. 

Something  of  the  fragrance  and  airy  grace  of  the  Sweet  Peas 
seems  to  attach  itself  to  and  permeate  much  that  is  written 
about  them;  aoid  certainly  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Ciirtis's  book. 
The  author  knows  how  to  make  himself  interesting,  and  not 
once  do  we  discover  him  to  be  obscure.  His  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  horticultural  journalist  warns  him  of  errors  of 
ambiguity,  prolixity,  and  presupposition.  The  book  is  well 
apportioned,  ^practical,  complete. 

In  tSbe  oetails  upon  soil  preparation,  the  cultivator  is  ad- 
vised that  ^'  as  Sweet  Peas  love  phosphates,  and  as  phosphates 
are  slow  acting,  the  right  thing  is  to  add  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  bonemeal  as  the  work  of  trenching  proceeds,  allow- 
ing two  ounces  of  each  per  square  yard.  .  .  .  Basic  slag,  which 
contaiins  phosphoric  acid  ana  a  larse  percentage  of  lime,  is  a 
very  suitable  artificial  manure  with  which  to  sup^ement  the 
other  materials  used  in  an  effort  to  bring  heavy  soil  into  good 
conditioffi.  Three  ounces  per  square  yard  is  a  suitable  dress- 
ing.'' Autumn  and  spring  sowing  is  dtsoussed.  and  the  dates 
for  spring  sowing  in  the  onen  are— for  the  Southampton  neigh- 
bcrarhood  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  middle  of  Januarv  'for  vtie 
south  of  Ireland,  South  Wales,  and  the  south  of  Eneland 
generally,  the  middle  of  February ;  for  North  Wales  and  the 


Eastern  Counties,  early  in  March  is  soon  enough,  and  iK>rtb- 
wards  it  is  mid-March,  or  eiven  the  firet  week  in  April  for  Ber- 
wickshire and  the  Border  oounties.  The  system  of  raising  tbe 
seedlings  in  pots,  however,  is  becoming  more  and  more  tlie 
practice,  and  the  fuU  arcana  of  culture  is  described. 

In  the  chapter  ''Sweet  Peas  in  Tubs  and  Pots,''  the  advice 
is  to  take  care  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  in  dry  weatber, 
and  when  the  pots  or  tubs  become  well  filled  wiUi  roota,  to 
supply  liquid  manure  at  brief  intervals.  The  liquid  manure  is 
very  necessary  with  the  Peas  thus  confined.  In  the  dry  summer 
of  1906  we  grew  numbers  of  Peas  in  tubs,  affording  them  excel- 
lent drainage.  Lo!  we  were  kept  watering  morning  and  even- 
ing eacb  day.  Last  year  we  reduced  the  drainage  and  iK>uiided 
the  soil.  Alas!  it  was  a  wet  season,  and  our  efforts  were  all 
"  agee."  A  method  of  cultivating  Peas  in  9|in  pots,  these  beins 
plunged  in  the  gnuas,  is  detailed  on  page  63,  and  this  form  <h 
utilisation  ought  to  become  widelv  practised. 

The  chapter  of  hints  for  exhibitors  is  on  a  par  with  the 
other  useful  sections  of  the  book.  ExhibitoiB  are  advised  never 
to  cut  the  flowers  when  they  are  wet ;  to  pack  them  dry ;  to  let 
them  stand  for  several  hours  in  water  before  staging  them,  or 
at  least  before  they  are  judged,  as  they  increase  greatly  in  eise 
after  they  are  cut  and  so  treated. 

The  various  chapters  include  the  history  and  development 
of  the  flower,  and  enthusiasts  have  the  inner  history  recorded 
of  several  famous  gems,  including  Countess  Spencer,  Gladys 
Unwin,  and  John  Ingman.  Bush  and  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  find  a 
place;  then  follow  selection  of  the  beet,  and  of  the  too-muoh- 
alike  and  superseded  sorts.  Winter-flowering  varieties  have  a 
chapter  to  themselvee,  and  diseases  and  pests  are  practioally 
dealt  with,  there  being  several  illustrations.  In  the  matter  of 
staking  the  reader  is  also  assist^  by  means  of  line  drawings, 
and  throughout  the  book  there  are  several  photographs  of 
popular  Sweet  Pea  varieties.  The  work  has  appeared  at  the 
ri^t  time,  and  is  certain  to  prove, highly  serviceable  and  suc- 
cessful. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Euphorbia  epiUiymoidet,  Linn, 
Over  600  species  of  annual,  biennial,  and '  perennial  herbs 
and  sub-ahrubs  belong  to  the  genus  Euphorbia,  including  the 
humble  £.  Peplus  of  our  own  damp  woodlands,  and  the  dk>riou8 
£.  puloherrima  (the  Poinsettia),  and  E.  fulgens  (syn.  E.  jac- 
quiniffiflora).  The  compact-growing  plant  which  we  figure 
reaches  1ft  to  18in  in  height,  and  bears  rich  golden  masses  of 


Euphorbia  epithymoides. 


terminal  cymes  every  spring,  enriching  the  hardy  plant  border 
during  March,  when  very  Kttle  else  dare  face  the  cold.  This 
and  similar  Euphorbias  (as  palustris)  thoroughly  deserve  at- 
tention.— D. 

Doponlenm  caneatieam  m  a  Spring  Badder. 
Among  the  truly  ^^  dependable ''  hardy  flowers  of  «>ring  we 
may  place  Doronicuzn  caucasicum,  the  Caucasian  Leopard's 
Bane,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  yellow  blooms  of  spring,  and 
one  which  flowers  exceedingly  freely,  while  its  habit  of  growth 
being  so  neat  and  dwarf  makes  it  more  suitable  for  a  spring 
bed  than  any  other  plant  of  its  genus  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  D.  plantagineum  excelsum  is  too  tall 
for  the  purpose,  save  in  a  few  ^rdens  of  consider- 
able size,  and  D.  austriacum,  its  nearest  rival,  ie 
much  coarser  in  its  style.  D.  caucasicum,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  neat^  it  is  frequently  only  some 
6in  high,  and  in  rich  soil  rarely  ever  exceeds  9in 
or  lOin.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  good  yeUow, 
and  they  are  far  from  bein^  heavy  looking,  the 
narrow  ray-like  petals  depriving  them  of  any 
formality.  These  olooms  are  also  good  for  cutting, 
and  the  fresh  green  foliace  is  pfeasing  in  itseff. 
Although  rich  soil  makes  this  Doronicum  taller,  it 
is  also  more  conducive  to  free  blooming  than  a 
poorer  medium,  and  the  beds  should  be  well  en- 
riched in  autumn,  the  plants  placed  in  position  in 
September  or  October,  usdng  good  plants  and 
placing  them  almost  close  together,  so  as  to  have 
a  solid  effect  in  spring.  If  required  for  a  perr 
manent  bed  the  Doronicum  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  year  or  two  before  lifting,  thinning, 
and  replanting,  but  if  the  beds  are  required  for 
another  purpose  the  plants  may  be  lifted,  put  in 
good  sodl  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  replaced  in 
autumn.  OladioU  may  be  used  in  the  permanent 
bed  of  Doronicums  hy  lifting  portions  of  the  plants 
in  the  desired  positions,  making  holes  for  the 
corms  with  a  trowel  and  planting  ih^  Gladioli  with 
a  little  sand  about  them^  replaciing  the  Dorcnicum 
above.  When  the  lifting  time  tor  the  Gladioli 
comes  round  they  may  be  removed  witii  no  real 
detriment  to  the  Doronicum.— S.  Arnott. 
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Tritomai  ffom  Seedr. 

TritoiDAs  are  generally  much  cheaper  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  but  if  one  haa  to  purchase  a  considerable  number  so 
afi  to  arrange  tliem  either  in  groups  or  lines,  the  expen£e  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  especially  if  the  newer  hybrids  are 
included  in  the  desiderata.  It  is  thus  well  worth  while  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  wait  until  a  stock  of 
these  brilliant  garden  flowers  can  be  raised  from  seeds.  This 
is  by  DO  means  difficult,  and  with  proper  treatment,  a  propor- 
tion of  the  seedlings  should  bloom  the  second  year  irom  seeds, 
and  the  others  in  succeeding  seasons.  This  maj  be  too  long  for 
some  to  wait,  butj  on  the  other  hand,  the  saving  of  expense  is 
very  great,  and  little  difficulty  will  be  exi>erienced  in  raising 
and  growing  on  the  seedlings.  Seeds  are  now  comparatively 
cheap,  and,  as  they  germinate  well,  they  may  be  considered  a 
very  good  investment  for  the  small  cost  they  involve. 

While  the  seeds  of  these  Torch  Lilies,  or  Flame  Flowers, 
can  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in  small  lines  in  the  i^eserve  garden, 
this  is  better  left  alone  until  April  or  May^  and  thus  there  is  a 
considerable  delay,  which  makes  all  the  difference  where  early 
maturity  of  the  seedlings  is  desired.  It  is  thus  advisable 
to  sow  the  seeds  under  glass,  and  if  a  heated  structure  is  at 
command  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  using  either 
pans  or  boxes,  well  drained,  and  almost  filled  with  a  light  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand.  In  this  the  seeds  may  either 
be  sown  broadcast  or  in  small  drills,  which  I  prefer  for  after 
convenience  in  handling  the  seedlings  and  for  present  thin 
sowing— a  most  important  matter.  If  a  heated  structure  is  not 
available,  a  cold  house  or  a  franie  can  be  used,  but  here  again 
the  seedlings  will  appear  and  will  grow  more  slowly. 

As  soon  as  the  little  seedlings  appear  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  and  when  larger  can  either  be 
planted  in  reserve  beds  or  grown  on  in  pots  or  boxes.  If  left 
in  the  reserve  beds  they  must  be  slightly  protected  with  dry 
litter  the  first  winter  or  two,  and,  of  course,  in  gardens  where 
the  Kniphofias  do  not  prove  hardy,  every  winter  afterwards  in 
addition.  The  plants  in  pans  or  boxes  can  be  placed  outside 
and  removed  indoors  before  frost  makes  its  appearance  in 
autumn.  They  can  be  wintered  in  a  frame  or  cool  house,  and 
in  the  following  April  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom.  When 
planted  out  they  will  well  repay  liberal  treatment  in  the  way 
of  manuring,  and  nothing  suits  the  young  plants  so  well  as 
oooaaional  doses  of  very  weak  liquid  manure.  It  may  be  well  to 
say  that  the  seed  pans  should  be  kept  for  a  little  after  the  first 
seedlings  have  been  pricked  out,  as  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
others  to  appear  for  some  time  afterwards.  As  to  the  species 
and  varieties  which  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  it  may  be  saia  that 
the  only  limit  is  that  of  those  which  can  be  procured  in  the 
form  of  seeds,  and  the  fact  that  the  hvbrids  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  to  reproduce  themselves  from  seeds,  although 
the  species  generally  do.  Seeds  of  th^  hybrids  can  now  be  had 
in  mixed  packets,  and  from  these  many  good  varieties,  {giving 
the  popular  vellow  shades  as  well  as  the  bright  red  and  crimson 
varieties,  will  probaby  be  secured,  provided  that  the  strain  is  a 
good  one. 

Then,  among  the  species,  seeds  are  offered  of  such  species  as 
the  charming  dwarf  T.  corallina,  T.  Macowani,  a  still  dwarfer, 
but  very  beautiful  species;  the  showy  T.  nobilis,  a  form  of 
Uvaria  ;  grandiflora,  another  fine  form,  and  the  typical  Uvaria 
also,  with  the  orange-red  Rooperi,  the  handsome  Saundersi, 
with  rich  scarlet  blooms  in  glorious  spikes,  and  the  early- 
flowering  Tucki,  another  good  Torch  Lily.  Others  can  pro- 
bably be  had,  but  the  above  are  offered  in  this  year's  seed  lists. 
One  cannot  advise  those  who  wish  to  have  their  gardens  gay 
the  first  or  second  seasons  with  Kniphofias  to  embark  upon  their 
cultivation  from  seeds,  but  those  who  have  to  oonsiaer  ways 
and  means,  and  all  who  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  year  or  two, 
will,  in  the  end,  be  gratified  at  the  results  of  raising  Kniphofias 
by  this  means — one  which  gives  many  unexpected  and  often 
valuable  resuks.— S.  Arnott. 


Sweet  Pea 


Dobbies  Princeai  Victoria. 

This  is  the  famous  pink  Sweet  Pea  which  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  named  when  visiting  the  Hoce  Show  at  Regent's  Park 
last  July.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay  (who  have  lent 
the  illustration),  had  a  large  basket  of  their  new  Pea  on  view, 
and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  attracted  the 
Queen's  attention ;  and  witli  her  was  Princess  Victoria.  Of 
course,  when  she  mentioned  her  desire,  the  Roj'al  seedsmen  were 
most  delighted  to  accede,  and  one  is  glad  to  know  that  the 
novelty  afterwards  obtained  awards  of  merit  at  the  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  meeting,  also  from  the  R.H.S.,  and  first  class  certifi- 
cates at  Wolverhampton,  Luton,  Handsworth,  and  Dunfermline. 
It  has  been  found  perfectly  true  in  the  Reading  trials,  and  is 
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Row  of  Sweet  Pea  *'  Princess  Victoria.'* 


a  large-flowered,  ix>bust  variety.  The  raisers  describe  it  as 
"  a  chainning  '  Spencer  *  flower,  coming  exactly  midway  be- 
tween the  true  Countess  Spencer  and  Mi's.  Hardcastle  Syfes  in 
colour.  The  standard  is  heavily  flushed  witJi  a  lovely  shade  of 
pink,  the  wings  being  clear  blush  pink." 

o»» 


Market  Gardening. 

Clbaning  Glass. 

This  week,  when  calling  at  the  nurseries  at  Fortis  Green, 
noted  for  the  Covent  Garden  supply  of  flowering  stuffs  from 
the  Messrs.  Williams,  I  found  them  cleaning  the  glassr  Soot 
and  rains  had  covered  the  glass  with  a  thick  deposit.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  have  light  for  production  of  Tulips. 
Narcissi  (single  Van  Zion),  and  Hyacinths.  WhUe  they  callea 
my  attention  to  what  was  b^ng  done  outside,  it  was  also 
pointed  out  tihe  necessity  of  indoor  cleaning  also.  This  was 
done  with  a  wrapper  on  a  short  brush,  without  water,  on 
account  of  the  crop  below.  Azaleas  are  also  another  of  the 
light-loving  subjects.  These  are  a  large  item  for  the  Christ- 
mas and  New  \ear  trade. 

Carnation  MiBXBT  Trade. 

Granting  that  the  selling  prices  of  the  above  as  cut  bloom 
are  lower  than  two  seasons  ago,  evidently  there  is  suflBcient 
profit  to  the  grower  to  cause  tnem  to  enlarge  their  buildings. 
What  I  now  see  is  a  fairly  large  grower  now  setting  out  four 
other  spans.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  doings  of  the  several 
marketmen  ;  in  no  one  instance  is  there  any  standing  still. 
Going  back  to  the  one  whom  I  am  now  referring  to,  seven  years 
ago  the  bulk  of  his  **Oar."  growing  was  in  fnames.  Gra^IuaUy 
extending,  it  has  now  displaced  both  Tomato  and  Cucumber 
growing,  and  ere  long  I  look  for  it  to  push  first  the  white  Pelar- 
gonium cut  trade,  then  cut  jRoses  quite  out.  *  In  addition  to  the 
cut  flower  trade, 'provision  is  now  being  made  for  plant  selling 
from  the  propagoating  bed,  and  also  from  60's.  Carnations 
are  come  to  stay,  and  with  the  better  understood  means  of  cul- 
tivating, the  newer  Americans,  with  all  due  respect  to  our 
home  raisers,  have  points  very  far  ahead.  Constitution,  free 
winter  flowering,  size  of  bloom,  stiff  stems,  and  fine  perfume 
are  theirs.— Stephen  Castle. 
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The  Fruit  Harvest  of  Ticino. 


'^'^^/^/^/^f^^/^/^/^/'^/^'^'^^^/^/^/^f'^/^/^/^'^^ 


Vegetation  around  the  Italian  lakes  is  proverbiaUy  luxuriant, 
yet  to  now  great  an  extent  its  tropical  pix>peiisitie«  go  a  length- 
ened sojourn  alone  can  repeal.  Directly  you  reach  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps  or  greater  mountain  barriers  separat- 
ing S^idtzefliand  from  Ibaly,  the  revelation  begins,  for  tlioug^ 
Locarno  and  Lugano  and  the  northern  portions  of  tlheir  Lakes 
beloti^  to  Switzerland,  tihey  are  entirely  Italian  in  arohitecture 
(as  Witness  tli#  narrow  arcaded  streets),  language,  colour,  and 
cultivation.  Swita^rlaxid's  southernmost  canton  is,  in  fact, 
Italia>n  Switzerland,  just  as  Berne  is  German,  and  Lausanne 
French  Switzerland,  and  its  deputies  speak  in  Italian  in  the 
Swiss  Parliament,  n-^ich,  like  the  Austrian,  is  trilingual.  The 
tourist,  tlierelore,  to  Lugano  will  hear  nothing  whatever  but 
Italian  epoken  in  the  streets  (except  by  other  "forestieri,"  who 
are  chiefly  German,  the  hoteliers,  and  the  larger  s^hop  people). 
He  will  liave  to  tran^EBct  his  postal  customs  and  official  business 
in  Italian,  and  in  tihe  country  around,  unless  he  has  some  smat- 
tering of  the  native  tongue,  hardly  a  word  of  information  will 
be  obtaiined.  In  suc^  a  country  as  this  a  lack  of  a  little 
Italian  will  kee  one  much  profit  and  entertainment,  specially 
should  the  time  of*the  venoemmia  or  vintage  be  on.  This,  one 
mav  say,  is  the  orop  in  chief  of  the  Ticinese,  for  numerous 
although  their  other  crops  are,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  chief 
string  to  their  bow. 

VlNBS   AVD   THS  VlNTAOK. 

The  Vines  are  trailed  very  freely  from  stake  to  stake,  tree 
to  tree,  over  palings,  arbours,  walls,'  against  houses,  and  I  have 
even  seen  them  running  over  waste  heaps  just  like  the  Vege- 
table Marrow.  They  form,  indeed,  a  very  striking  contrast  to 
the  Vine  of  the  Rhone  Valley;  and  the  lake  of  Geneva.  There  it 
is  always  the  white  Grape,  its  stem  being  pruned  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  year's  riboots  tied  to  a  small  stake  of  some  3ft 
in  height,  while  here  it  is  entirely  tlie  black  or  American  Grape, 
introduced  some  fifteen  to  twenty  vears  ago  to  replace  their 
own,  which  became  ruined  by  the  phylloxera.  Hill  and  valley 
alike,  but  diiefly  on  the  slopes  to  a  height  of  some  2,500ft,  the 
Vine  is  cultivated,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  October  every 
man,  woman  and  child  is  engaged  ih  picking  the  luscious  fruit, 
either  of  their  own  little  plot  or  of  their  "padrone."  Exceed- 
ingly picturesque  do  the  oontadini  look  with  their  bright  caps 
or  handkerchiefs  and  many-coloured  aprons  in  and  out  of  the 
green  leaved  vineyards.  The  bambini  especially,  with  their  dark 
eyes,  short  frocks,  wooden  pattens,  and  wai-m  hued  stockings, 
sometimes  vivid  orange,  red  end  green,  are  really  fascinating. 

This  last  year  of  grace  (1907)  the  "traocolta"  has  been  an 
extraordinary  prolific  one,  and  despite  six  weeks'  incessant 
downpour  throughout  the  harvesting  in  time  (during  which  the 
Lago  di  Lugano  overflowed  its  banks,  having  risen  three  to  four 
meti-es),  the  iji-gathering  was  satisfactorily  performed,  and 
reckoned  a  fine  vintage.  As  to  price,  in  'the  height  of  the 
harvest  you  may  buy  your  Grapes  at  the  almost  incredible  price 
of  ten  to  fifteen  centimes  the  kilo,  while  practically  as  you 
take  your  walks  abroad  you  may  eat  your  fill  both  from 
judicious  little  gift«  to  yourself,  and  by  the  invariable  courtesy 
offerings  of  the  peasants.  "Prende,  signore,  ho  abbundanza." 
Ihen,  too,  you  may  test  your  palate  with  the  "  most,"  or  fresh 
juice  of  the  Grape  just  pressed  out,  and  before  being  turned 
into  wine.  You  will  see  the  peasants  (chiefly  the  women,  who, 
accofrding  to  the  Italian  trait,  are  generally  tlw  burden  bearers), 
toiltng  up  the  narrow  path  leading  from  the  vineyard  with  the 
ubimiitous  long  shaped  basket  slung  through  the'  shoulders  on 
to  their  back  and  containing  a  weight  up  to  even  fifty  kilos! 
These  odd  shaped  haskets  are  the  universal  carri^  of  the 
country.  They  vary  from  a  minute  size  suitable  for  a  tiny 
child  to  the  full  length  artiole  for  an  adult,  and  are  used  to 
convey  every  imaginable  article,  from  their  miscellaneous  mar- 
ketings at  the  weekly  fiair,  when  you  generally  see,  also  peep- 
ing out,  their  large  red  umbrella,  to  the  portable  load  of 
manure,  when  busy  on  their  plot  of  ground.  At  the  autumn 
season  you  will  mostly  see  them  loaded  up  to  the  top  with 
Grapes  or  Chestnuts,  and  as  a  variety,  not  infrequently  sundry 
squeaks  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  sucking  pigs* 
are  the  inmates,  while  the  bambino  too  is  often  made  very 
snug  inside. 

A  Land  or  Plenty. 
The  other  chief  crop  hereabouts  may  be  reckoned  the  Chee-t- 
p.U'^Jnarvest.    This  tree  grows  indigenously.       It  is  the  main 
timber  growth,  forming  whole  forests,  and  beautiful  indeed  are 
i     ^Sj  '•"  ^^<^^>^  ®"^  ^'^b'  November  with  their  garb 

or  gold.  It  is  realljr  remarkable  how  even  the  quite  young 
seedlings  and  shoots  of  but  a  few  years'  growth,  from  the 
stumps  of  trees  periodioally  cut  for  poles  and  firewood,  bear  fine 
truit.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  nut  is  a  very  fine  ome,  a  rich 


mahogany  brown,  conparing  favourably  iritb  the  Chestnut  that 
I  hare  aeon  in  Southern  Italy,  Corsica,  or  Spain.  Oa  some  of 
the  lower  beiiehts  round  Luffaao  ma^piifioeat  tjnees  mav  be^aeen. 
Thus  at  C^entilino  a  apecimen  has  been  measured,  ana  spans  no 
lees  than  etidit  metres  ia  ciix^umference. 

Among  ^iB  amaUer  49rops  must  be  mentioned  the  Fig,  the 
Mulberry,  and  the  Medlar.  The  visitor  will  find  th^  former 
much  in  evidence  all  through  August  and  September,  and  may 
buy  the  small  purple  fruit  or  the  larger  white  one  alike,  if  a 
good  season,  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  centimes  the  kilo.  Hece 
and  there  may  not  infreoiiently  be  noticed  the  wild  Fig  bear- 
ing very  creditable  and  delicious  little  friiita.  The  Mulberry 
comes  in  earlier,  and  in  many  parts  the  fruit  is  but  a  secondary 
consideration,  tne  leaves  being  the  va;luable  product  for  rearing 
the  silkworm.  This  is  nowadays  not  nearly  so  extensively  culti- 
vated as  of  yore,  owing  to  the  lower  price  silk  obtains.  A  good 
many  Medlars  are  gro^ni,  but  they  assert  themselves  in  a  quiet 
sort  of  way,  and  as  both  trees  and  fruit  are  of  an  unassuming 
sise,  and  are  grown  in  and  out  among  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
you  may  pass  by  without  noticing  them.  Even  the  Pomegranate 
plays  a  small  part  in  the  year's  productions ;  but  even  at  its 
best  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  very  inferior  fruit.  Mention 
should  aJso  be  made  of  the  Walnut,  which  in  good  years  forms 
a  crop  of  considerable  importance.  This  season,  however,  this 
side  of  the  Alps  they  failea,  and  in  any  case  I  fancy  are  nothing 
like  so  abundant  as  in  the  Rhone  Valley  and  hike  district  fi^om 
Montreux  to  Lausanne.  Curiously  enough  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Alps  I  remarked  that  the  trees  all  over  were  bearing  enormous 
crops.  Other  products  more  or  less  extensive  are  the  Almond 
and  the  Peach,  while  Maise  and  Tobacco  are  also  cultivated. 

Thi  Nativs  Floba. 

As  to  the  flora  of  the  district,  it  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
very  rich  one,  comprising  many  growths  entirely  native  and 
not  found  elsewliere.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  one  time 
or  another  an  enormous  quantity  of  rain  falls  all  round  these 
lake  regions.  Were  it  otherwise  the  vegetation  could  not  be 
so  extraordinarily  luxuriant.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
flowers  can  be  touched  upon.  In  the  autumn  the  sweet  soemted 
Cyclamen  may  be  picked  abundantly  among  the  wooded  heififhts 
of  Monte  San  Salvatore  and  Monte  Qeneroso,  while  all  the  ^ad 
season  the  beautiful  Christmas  Rose  is  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion in  the  njM>untain  woods.  The  spring,  of  course,  \&  the 
season  for  the  flora  hei>e,  as  elsewhere.  Then  will  charm  you 
countless  woodland  and  pasture  flowers,  such  as  the  Crocus,  the 
Scilla,  and  the  Hepatica  growing  broadcast,  with  fragrant 
Oleanders,  manifold  Saxifrages,  and  exquisite  orchids.  The 
rare  Cetenach  Maranthae  and  the  MaidenHiair  fern  are  aJao  to  be 
found.  Other  plants  of  more  or  less  rarity  are  (to  give  them 
theiir  Latin  names),  Scabiosa  graminifolia,  Cytisus  capitatus, 
several  Ranunculi,  Campanula  bononiensis,  ana  Corydalis  lutea, 
while  on  the  reedy  shores  of  a  small  lake  some  500ft  above 
Lugano,  the  curious  Water  nut,  Traps  natans  or  Castagna 
d'aqua,  may  be  seen. 

Katukalisid  Exotics. 

Finally,  as  regards  exotics  cultivated  in  grounds,  I  think  the 
bamboo  has  struck  me  as  being  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 


It  grows  simply  rampant  and  as  if  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
attaining  in  the  more  sheltered  spots  almost  the  girth  of  trees 
I  have  seen  growing  in  whole  foi^ests  in  Japan.     The  finest  are 


undoubtedly  on  the  terraces  of  those  two  isi^t  gems,  Lsola  Bella 
and  lsola  Madre,  in  the  Lago  di  Maggiore  between  Pallanxa 
and  Baveno.  These  wonderful  ten*aces,  Tising  tier  upon  tier, 
contain  almost  incrt»dil>le  treasures  in  the  way  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  March  the  Camellias  are  glorious  beyond 
description,  H^ile  fra^^rant  Magnolias  and  ''Mimosa''  testify  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Mag- 
nificent palms  of  many  varieties  flourish  entirely  without  pro- 
tection, as  also  the  Aloe  and  other  cacti.  A  very  sweet  soented 
growth  that  attracts  attention  by  its  strong  essence,  and  which 
is  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  villa  gardens  about  Lugano,  is 
the  "Vanilla  shrub."  A  small  apray  of  this  when  coming  into 
flower  will  keep  fresh  in  a  glass  and  scent  your  whoAe  apatrtment 
for  a  fortnight.  Besides  the  above,  in  moat  garaens,  and 
especially  on  the  lovely  Boromeau  Isles  just  mentioned,  may  be 
seen  Orange  and  IjenK>n  trees,  Cypresses,  the  Bread-fruit, 
Camphor  tree,  the  India  Rubber  and  Castor-oil  plants  and  the 
cork  tree :  while  the  Laurel  in  many  regions  grows  entirely  wild. 
Space  forbids  more  than  mention  in  closing  of  the  hanging  gar- 
dens and  trellised  terraces  which  have  reached  the  acme  of 
cultivation  and  ele^^nce  all  along  the  sister  lake  from  Beliagio 
to  Como,  whether  in  conn^tion  with  the  modem  villa  or  tne 
ancient,  picturesque,  but  h^lf-ruined  Italian  arcaded  osteria. — 
J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales. 


Fruit  Trees  at  Reservoir. 

Newport  Waterworks?  Gommittoe  has  decided  to  plant  470 
pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees  on  the  southern  slope  of  Llan« 
vaches  reservoir. 
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The  Holly  Tp«e. 

The  Holly  tree,  with  its  splendid  red-  berries  and  Bhining, 
prickly  leaves,  is  a  beautiful  decorative  plaoit,  very  hardy  and 
abundant :  it  was  ueed  by  the  old  Romans  in  their  "Saturnalia/* 
a  feast  which  nearly  coincided  with^the  Christmas  of  the  new 
religion.       Theire  is  a  species  of  Holly    in    South  America  the 
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Ten-Weak  Btooka. 

Many  varieties  of  Ten- Week  Stocks  are  offered  in  seedsmen's 
catalogues,  but  all  are  not  of  the  same  good  clesf^  strain.  AVhat 
a  nM>deI  spike  ought  to  be  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is 
lent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
the  only  florists  who  poasees  a  good  strain,  for  indeed  all,  or 
most  of,  ti»e  ieadiog  houses  bestow  especial  care  on  their  Stocks. 
For  out  flowers  Ten- Week  Stocks  are  very  useful,  from  early 
summer  to  autumn.  Sow  in  boxes  or  pans  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  in  March,  prick  off  the  seedlings  in  due  course, 
and  when  they  aire  re-established  grow  them  on  cool,  finally 
harden2>ng  them  off  before  transplanting  into  open-air  beds,  or 
in  borders.  This  takes  place  usually  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginnitng  of  June.  SeooDd  or  third  sowings  may  be  made 
under  slaas  until  May.  This  lengthens  the  flowering  season. 
Among  tlhe  kinds  grown  are  the  Large-flowered,  Giant,  Wall- 
flower, Pyramidal,  and  Victoria  Ten- Week  Stocks,  all  in  various 
colours. 

A  New  Malady  of  Napolael. 

Several  horticulturists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon, 
France,  who  grow  for  the  cut  flower  trade  various  sorts  of 
NarcisBiis,  e.g.,  N.  Tasetta  fl.  pleno,  N.  aureus,  N.  papyracens, 
<feo.,  haTe  eizperienced  a  serious  loss  during  the  last  season, 
owing  to  the  damage  done  to  bulbs  by  a  destructive  larva  of 
some  insect.  The  matter  has  been  studied  by  M.  Valeiy  Mayet, 
the  distinguished  professor  of  entomology  at  the  EJcole  Xationale 
d' Agriculture  at  Monti)elier.  He  lias  reared  the  larvae  in  ques- 
tion, and  finds  them  to  belong  to  a  beetle  named  Malaeossoma 
lusitanicum,  belonging  to.  the  family  Chryeomelidae.  This  in- 
sect is  Teiy  abundant  in  the  central  region  of  France,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  May  is  common  on  the  flowers  of  various  com- 
positse.  *  M.  Valery  Ma^^et  culvises  the  taking  up  of  the  bulbs 
and  a  disinfection  of  the  soil  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon^ 
applied  at  the  rate  of  241b  per  acre.  As  a  further  measure,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  beetles  themselves  should  lx»  collected 
and  destroyed,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as  they  do  nut  readily 
fly,  but  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  without  any  difficulty. 

The  HampahlFe  UTooda. 

No  one  who  lias  not  lived  year  in  year  out  in  a  Heath  and 
Fir  country  can  know  the  charm  of  these  woods  at  every  season. 
In  summer  the  elastic  carpet  of  fallen  needles,  the  trees  them- 
selves oosing  with  turpentine,  are  richly  aromatic,  though, 
perhaps,  less  enchanting  thcui  the  "chequered  shade*'  of  a 
Beech  or  Oak  wood.  But  in  autumn  there  ia  no  fear  of  the 
''fiall  of  the  leaf  "—that  season  so  dreaded  in  our  stately  Elm- 
grown  Midlands,  when  the  dripping  leaves  overhead  fall  on  the 
cold  grass  below,  when  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  rank 
exhalations  from  rotting  vegetation,  and  chill  mists  rise  from 
the  clay  lands.  In  our  Fir  woods  there  may  be  a  good  wltiite 
fog.  But  that  harms  no  one ;  and  only  serves  to  make  the  l<Miely 
woods  more  full  of  mystery  and  weird  attraction.  The  air  is 
purified  by  the  fresh,  health-giving  scent  of  the  Fir  trees.  The 
poToua  carpet  of  brown  needles  below  them  lets  the  wet  sink 
through  to  the  porous  gravel  soil  over  which  it  is  spread.  And 
through  that  carpet  appear  wonderful  growths  like  glowing 
jewels — ToadwstoolB  and  fungi  of  every  shape  and  size  of  colour. 
There  are  hundreds  of  the  splendid  scarlet  Agaric  with  white 
spots,  that  would  send  one  raving  nted  in  an  hour  if  one  eat  it. 
Dainty  brown  parasols,  too,  of  exquisite  tones,  with  fringed 
collars  encircling  the  graceful  stems.  Some  are  rich  amethyst, 
otheoB  x)ale  sulphur.  There  are  balla  and  hoods  and  little  cups 
—brown,  orange,  white,  pale  grey,  in  endless  variety.  And 
wlien  se*t  in  great  dishes  of  the  freshest  green  ferny  moss,  they 
make  a  really  gorgeous  bit  of  decoration.— R.  G.  Kinoslet  (in 
"Engliafc  Illustmted  Magazine"). 


Dobbie's  Large-flowering  Ten-week  Stock. 

leaves  of  which  are  made  into  tea  by  the  Indians,  the  Paraguay 
tea  or  matte.  This  tea  is  an  unpleasant,  bitter  decoction, 
devoid  of  aroma,  if  I  may  judge  from  samples  which  I  have 
tasted  in  London.  "Ilex"  is  the  lK>tanical  name  of  the  genus 
to  which  both  our  Holly  tree  and  the  Paraguay  tea  belong,  but 
it  must  not  be  oonfuRod  with  the  Evergreen  Oak  to  which  the 
name  Quercus  Ilex  is  given  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  those  of  a  Holly. 
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Eartli  Pits  and  Proteetion. 

W«  li«ye  fpequ€mtly  alluded  to  tlwfie,  but  as  e  reader  who 
lias  plenty  of  Poom,  Ktter,  and  mats,  wiahea  to  haT«  oiw,  andw 
as  to  be  permanent,   to  save    dwarf     Cauliflowers,  Ijettuoea, 


trench,  as  for  a  Celery  bed,  as  dampness  will  then  be  a  greater 
enemy  to  him  than  the  frost  would  be.  The  first  point,  then, 
is  to  We  the  bottom  of  your  pit  as  high  as  the  natural  ground, 
if  a  few  inches  higher  all  the  better.  The  seoond  is  to  have  tl» 
width  of  the  open  space  lees  by  from  4in  to  6in  than  the  widtn 
of  the  proposed  covering.  The  third  is  to  prevent  water 
aocumulatmg  in  the  pit,  if  you  do  not  use  wAtorM>oofed  cover- 
ing, Buoh  as  putting  a  small  drain  a  foot  below  the  surface  in 
front,  with  smaH  pipe  outlets  from  that  beyond  the  front  earth 
waU,  but  with  the  open  mouth  of  these  protected  by  wire  to 
prevent  mice,  &c..  entoring.  ,     ,     ,        „     ,      x  ^     i-i    xt. 

The  fourth  point  is  to  have  the  back  wall  about  double  the 
height  of  the  front  one,  the  heigiht  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
wifih,  and  to  the  hei^t  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  them. 
Faxm  4ift  to  Sift  in  width  is  a  very  serviceable  pit,  and  even 
for  rather  dwarf  plants  of  Cauliflower^  inclined  a  little  to  one 
side,  15in  at  back  and  Sin  in  front  will  do,  and  be  quite  deep 
enough  for  the  other  purposes  mentioned.  Now,  for  such  a  pit 
mark  out  a  space  of  oin  narrower  than  you  intend  the  top  to 
be,  as  you  cannot  build,  the  walls  quite  perpendicularly,  lay  out 
a  space  2ft  in  width  at  back  and  18in  in  front,  and  make  that 
the  foundation  for  your  wall.  Take  earth  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  as  to  raise  the  wall,  in  layers,  well  trodden  and  beaten, 
untii  it  is  a  foot  wide  at  the  desired  height  at  the  back  and 
9in  in  front,  in  both  oases  eloping  to  the  natural  level  outside. 
Th»  secaros  the  walls  of  the  pit.  Run  a  turf  along  the  top  and 
the  8k>pi<ng  sides,  which  will  not  only  do  muoh  to  keep  out  trost, 
but  to  send  off  rain,  as  very  little  moistnro  will  pass  through 
such  sloping  turf,  if  turf  oannot  be  obtained  the  walls  and  a 
space  bevond'them  may  easily  be  made  waterproof  by  beating 
tne  outside  snwoth,  spreading  over  it  a  verv  toin  iayer  of  tar, 
And  on  that  a  tfein  layer  of  fine  gravel,  coal  ashes,  sawdust,  or 
anything  most  handy,  ajid  for  the  first  winter,  at  least,  covering 
over  wi^  a  little  litter  to  keep  the  frost  out.  In  both  of'theee 
modes  we  have  had  useful  dry  pita  that  have  lasted  many  yearo, 
■and  been  as  useful  as  more  costly  conveniences.  Some  time 
ago,  after  drenching  rains,  we  had  occasion  to  break  one  of 
these  earth  w«lk,  merely  covered  outside  by  turf,  and  found 
the  earth  beyond  the  exposed  surface  as  dry  as  if  baked  in  an 
-oven.   • 

Now  for  protection.  Such  pits,  beyond  breaking  the  force 
<^  the  wind,  aoe  little  better  than  laying  in  plants  in  the  open 
air  thickly  and  protecting  tibem  with  Utter,  ^ji  everything  ia 
liable  to  oeoome  wet  with  snow  and  rain.  Their  chief  value 
depends  on  having  protection,  more  or  leas,  that  wiU  keep  out 
wet.  The  best  material  and  the  cheapest  in  the  end  for  the 
purpose  will  be  thin  moveable  wooden  shutters,  and  wlien  well- 
seasoned  tarred  on  the  outside.  The  next  best  is  asphalt  felt, 
fastened  tightly  to  strong  light  wooden  frames.  Straw  covers 
are  the  next  best,  made  with  wheaten  straw,  drawn  and  the 
heads  cut  off  before  threshing.  When  threshed  by  machine  the 
straw  is  too  much  bruised,  and  thus  reteins  moisturo.  Mats, 
which  our  correspondent  refers  to,  become  too  heavy  when  wet, 
and  when  not  stretehed  tightly  allow  the  rains  to  pass.  We 
have  found  them  a  valuable  covering  when  stretehed  firmly  on  a 
wooden  frame  and  tacked  down  to  it,  and  then  brushed  on  the 
upper  side  with  coal  tar,  heated  to  make  it  spread  heely  and 
thmly,  and  then  dry  sawdust  scattered  over  it.  With  ua  sueh 
covers  have  lasted  several  years,  and  are  still  doing  good  ser- 
vice. 

For  all  these  modes  of  protecting  an  earth  pit  in  winter  and 
spring,  there  must  be  two  men  to  Tift  the  covers  off  and  on  as 
needed,  or  a  stout  piece  of  wood  should  go  from  back  to  front 
of  the  jpit,  and  be  fixed  beneath  the  surface,  on  which  one  man 
may  slade  the  covers  upwards  aind  downwards.  Even  with  sueh 
protectioin  in  severe  weather,  some  long  stable  litter,  or  other 
similar' substance,  will  have  to  go  over  them,  and  should  not 
be  (removed  until  the  frost  has  gone  for  a  day  or  two.  We  have 
had  such  protection  untouched  for  six  weeks,  unless  to  break 
the  surface  to  arrest  the  direct  lines  of  radiation,  and  when 
exposed  th^  plants  looked  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  shut  up 
for  only  a  oomnaon  winter  night.  These  covers  or  frames  may 
rest  on  the  back  end,  and  be  lifted  up  less  or  more  on  notehed 
sticks  when  the  weather  will  not  x>ermit  of  their  being  taken 
off,  and  yet  is  mild  enough  for  plenty  of  air  being  given. 

All  these  are  best  managed  when  fixed  to  frames  from  d^ft 
to  4ft  wide,  and  the  expense  of  the  frame,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  mat,  will  soon  be  saved,  as  nuute  last  but  a  little  time  when 
rolled  up  and  rolled  down  frequently,  but  are  a  valuable  means 
of  protection  when  kept  whole  and  the  surface  more  or  less 
waterproofed.  These  earth  pits  are  also  easily  protected  by  any 
textile  material  that  can  be  fixed  on  b'ght  poles  and  rolled  on 


and  rolled  off  with  ease.  For  winter  use,  a  waterproof  pliable 
material  wouW  be  the  best  for  this  purpose.  For  sprang  use 
frigt-domo  rather  tightly  strained  answers  well;  hut  for  «;" 
siidi  purposes  unbleached  calico  Will  be  the  best  and  the 
cheapest,  whether  waterproofed  with  oil,  beeswax,  and  dners. 
or  as  sent  out  from  the  loom,  for  when  tightly  strained  it  sends 
<^  water  like  an  umbrella ;  and  when  any  of  these  means  are 
used,  cross  sticks,  as  alluded  to  above,  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  covering  above  the  plants,  and  to  act  as  the  whalebone  m 
the  umbrella.  When  usmg  such  material  it  is  well  to  have  a 
slight  rail  of  wood  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  pit,  to  keep  the 
calico,  &e.,  from  resting  on  the  ground.  Besides  the  po.e  at 
each  end  for  every  30ft  or  40ft  in  length  to  roll  upon,  and  to 
streteh  tightly  longitudinally,  strings  will  be  wanted  every  4ft 
or  so,  back  and  front,  to  tie  to  pins  to  keep  the  caUoo,  Jtc, 
stretched. 

Our  experience  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  when  we 
can  purchase  nearly  two-yarde-wide,  not-over-strong,  unbleached 
calico  for  from  W.  to  8d.  or  a  little  more  per  yaffd  run,  there 
is  ao  other  protecting  material  for  such  cold  purposes  that  will 
answer  so  well  or  can  be  managed  so  economically.  We  have 
had  bedding  plants  under  such  calico  from  the  mi<Ki]e  of  March 
to  the  beginning  of  May,  with  scarcely  the  necessity  of  moving 
it  all  that  time,  and  the  pUnts  flourishing  without  the  need  of 
water,  Ac. ;  and  with  such  a  covering  our  correspMident  might 
keep  his  pit  tight  covered,  unless  when  he  wanted  to  gather 
the  contents,  as  sufficient  light  would  be  admitted  to  keep  up 
growth,  and  sufficient  air  would  circulate  freely  by  merely 
elevating  the  calico  a  little  back  and  front  between  the  strings 
that  keep  all  tight.  In  severo  weather  a  little  clean  straw  and 
clean  litter  would  requiro  to  be  thrown  over  it.  We  find  that 
for  such  purposes  a  very  stout  strong  cotton  is  not  so  eoono- 
mioal  as  a  thinner  cheaper  one. — F.  R. 


DDigenons  Bedding. 


A  conifer  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  which  it  is  allowed  to 
monopolise,  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  a  bed  of  one  thing 
only,  ffnd  a  well-grown  specimen,  feathered  with  branches 
right  down  to  the  turf,  is  a  never-ending  souree  of  satisfaction 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Equally  pleasing  in  a  different  way 
is  a  bush  of  Deutsia,  Cratsegus  Lelandi,  or  Laurustinus,  or  a 
well-grown  clump  of  Berberis  Darwini,  one  of  the  Aaaleas,  or 
shrubby  Veronicas,  treated  in  the  same  way.  From  beds  of 
this  sort  to  beds  composed  of  a  group  of  tall  flowering  nlants 
is  but  a  step,  and  this  introduction  will  make  the  idea  and  pur- 
pose of  this  article  clear  at  the  outset. 

It  is  not  proposed  for  a  moment  to  advocate  the  general 
adoption  of  this  form  of  gardening,  or  even  its  use  at  random 
in  the  more  formal  paa-ts  of  the  garden.  Such  beds  might  be 
out  of  plaoe  amongst  beds  of  ordinary  summer-bedding  pJants ; 
that,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
garden ;  but  in  many  gardens  there  are  places  where  a  small 
bed  might  be  made  on  the  lawn — near  sioe-walks,  in  front  of 
shrubberies,  and  such  other  more  or  kas  outof-the-way  places, 
and  used  for  the  growth  of  one  i^ant,  or  group  of  plants,  or  a 
clumn  of  some  strong-growing  perennial  in  such  a  way  tnat  it- 
would  have  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  a  small  flowenng  shrub 
in  a  bed  in  the  turf  by  itself.  Only  choice  peronnials  should  be 
given  this  degree  of  prominence,  and  of  these  only  thoee  which 
are  more  or  less  presentable  in  appearance  for  six  months  of 
the  year.  It  is  oovioua  that  this  method  offers  opportunities 
for  growing  favourite  perennials  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection if  sufficient  trouble  is  taken,  and  this  is  one  of  its 
recommendations. 

In  making  a  bed  for  this  purpose  where  there  has  not  been 
a  bed  before,  the  first  thing;  is  to  take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  3ft  and  barrow  it  right  away,  the  hole  being  filled 
up  with  good  soil,  the  nature  of  which  must  depend  to  some 
extent  upon  the  character  of  the  irfants  to  be  grown  in  it.  A 
bed  3ft  m  diameter  is  a  good  useful  sise  for  our  purpose,  and 
if  it  is  properly  made  at  the  beginning,  it  will  last  for  several 
years  without  being  turned  out  again  so  completely.  This  is 
given  as  an  average  sise,  though  some  things  will  require  a 
bed  twice  as  large,  while  others  will  do  very  well  in  a  oed  2ft 
or  less  in  diameter— the  sise  of  a  very  large  flower  pot  in  fact. 
For  the  best  results  the  bed  should  be  made  larger  than  this, 
and  then  partially  turfed  over.  By  liberal  cultivation  of  this 
sort  the  plants  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  drought,  and  will 
make  that  vigorous  growth  of  stem  and  foliage  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  specimen  plant  or  group  of  plants  to  produce  the 
best  effect.  How  often  a  bed  must  be  taken  up  and  turned 
out  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  plants  some  plants 
doing  all  the  better  for  being  taken  up  every. year  or  alternate 
years,  and  given  some  fresh  soil,  while  others  do  not  attein 
their  full  vigour  until  the  third  year,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
they  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  several  years.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  examples  of  beds  of  this  nature  which  I  would 
like  to  describe  in  a  forthcoming  article. — A.  Pbtts. 
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Diseases  of  Plants. 


Hollyhoek  Rait. 

Puccinia  malvaoearum  first  appeared  in  Chili  on  a  species  of 
Altheea;  it  next  appeared  in  Australia  where  it  proved  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  the  Hollyhock  (Althsea  rosea,  a  native  of 
Ohimi).  In  June  1873  it  was  recorded  from  BVance,  whilst  at 
the  beginning  of  July  it  had  reached  this  country,  where  it 
immediatelv  commenced  its  ravages  on  our  Hollyhocks  with 
great  virulence,  and  completely  killed  to  the  g^round  all  the 
plants  it  attacked,  both  m  private  gardens  and  in  nurseries. 
From  the  south  of  England  it  rapidly  spread  to  the  north,  and 
during  the  early  spring  of  1874  in  certain  districts  near  London 
nearly  every  leaf  of  Blalva  sylveetris  was  blackened  by  this  new 


each  individual  leaf  was  capable  of  producing  ten  million 
perfect  plants  of  the  Puccinia.  Figures  altogether  fail  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  enormous  reproductive  powers  of  this  mis- 
chievous fungus.  The  only  metluMi  of  stamping  it  out  appeaiB  to 
rest  in  at  once  taking  up  and  burning  root  and  branch  oi  every 
infected  plant. 

The  accompanying  illustnation  with  description,  drawn  from 
Nature,  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  plant  as  seen  under 
the  microscope,  and  the  sniallness  of  the  pest  and  the  spores 
when  compared  with  the  hairs  and  breathing  pores  of  the  Holly- 
hock leaf  Itself.— W.  G.  8. 


Mr.  G.  Massee  in  "Plant  Diseases"  gives  the  following  as 
preventive  means.  "  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  effec- 


The  Hollyhock  Rust,  Puccinia  malvacearum, 

A,  Hollyhock  leaf  infected  with  the  disease  (natural  size). 

B.  Pustules  bnreting  tbroagh  ouiiole,  with  epidermal  hairs, 

on  which  some  of  the  spores  are  scattered.  Enlarged 
40  diameters. 


Mont, 


c,  Section  through  pustule  (or  sorut).  showing  the  clusters 
of  uni-sepUite  spores  in  tUu,    Enlarged  40  diameters, 

pest.  The  Hollyhock  disease  is  rem<iu*kable  for  its  extreme 
virulence,  for  on  affected  plants  a  black  spot  is  not  merely  seen 
here  and  there  as  in  common  with  many  species  of  Puccinia, 
but  the  affected  plants  have  every  leaf  blackened  by  these 
obnoxious  pustules  or  sori,  which  are  entireljr  composed  of 
uni-septate  spores  seated  on  stems  as  seen  in  section  at  C,  mag- 
nified forty  diameters.  '  Every  sorus  contains  more  than  ten 
thousand  spores,  and  in  the  specimens  sent  for  identification 
I  connted  more  tban  a  thousand  sori  on  each  leaf,  therefore 


D.  Group  of  uni-septate  spores,  seated  on  the  distinct  stems, 
or  peduncles.    Enlarged  300  diameters. 

B.  Hairs  from  Hollyhock  leaf,  to  show  proportion  between 
the  hairs  and  the  fungus.    Enlarged  300  diameters. 


All  the  figures  enlarged. 

tive.  I  have  ascertained  that— without  spraying— when  first 
year  plants  are  diseased,  if  the  fading  leaves  are  collected,  the 
plants  are  not  diseased  the  second  season,  whereas  if  the  leaves 
are  allowed  to  decay  on  the  ground  under  the  plants,  they  are  > 
invariably  attacked  the  second  season ;  an  observation  tending 
to  prove  that  resting-spores  survive  the  winter  and  germinate 
the  foUowing  spring,  l  have  also  ascertained  that  when  tibe 
carpels  are  attacked  by  the  fruit,  the  seeds  produce  diseased 
seedlings,  the  cotyledons  usually  bearing  pustules." 
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Planting  Trees  on  tbe  Paradise. 


On  page  606,  kust  volume,  Mr,  R.  Morse  supplies  additional 
remarks  on  the  above  subject.  He  there  asks  this  pertinent 
question,  **  Why  have  nurserymen  gone  to  the  trouble  of  raising 
aj^pecial  stock  on  which  to  work  the  Apple,  with  the  dual  object 
of  keeping  it  within  reasonable  booinds,  and  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  early  fruitfulness,  if  we  are  to  plant  below  the  union 
and  enoounage  them  to  send  out  roots  and  produce  strong 
growth?"  For  an  answer  to  this  question  let  me  refer  Mr. 
Morse  to  my  nrevious  article  on  page  564,  also  to  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  K.  P.  Brotherston's  note,  page  683,  where  it  is  stated 
that  high  budded  stocks  have  too  great  a  tendency  to  produce 
roots  too  near  the  surfaoe,  and  even  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

The  point  I  want  specially  to  deal  with  now  is  this,  that  Mr. 
Morse  seems  to  think  that  when  trees  are  planted  below  the 
union,  and  the  scions  send  out  roots,  the  trees  must  necessarily 
make  very  strong  growth.  This,  however,  is  bjj  no  means  the 
case,  OB  the  numerous  roofs  on  ttie  stock  continue  to  bo  the 
^eater  controlling  force.  Even  if  it  were  possible  after  a 
time  for  trees  to  be  entirely  on  their  own  roots,  they  would  not 
make  very  rampant  gro\yth.  Some  varieties  or  Apples  may  be 
readily  raised  from  cuttings,  and  when  they  are  propagated  in 
that  way,  their  growth  resembles  that  of  trees  on  the  Paradise 
rather  than  the  growth  of  trees  on  the  Crab.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  questaon  might  be  asked,  Why,  then,  bother  about 
stocks,  when  trees  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  H  The  answer 
is,  Cuttings  are  uncertain,  and  some  varieties  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  emit  roots.  Those  of  the  Oodlin  type  root  readily,  but 
even  in  their  case  trees  may  be  raised  more  quickly  ana  with 
greater  certainty  by  grafting  or  budding.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Sloree's  method  of  ensuring  the  uniform  swelling  of  the  stock 
and  scion,  I  am  bound  to  say  he  seems  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  accomplish  what  he  might  do  quite  easily  by  planting 
below  the  union.  If  his  trees  are  satisfactory,  "why  does  he 
want  to  plant  them  deeper  when  lifting?  Aoain,  if  he  believes 
in  lifting  and  replanting  trees  every  two  or  three  years,  why  on 
earth  is  he  afraid  of  strong  growth  ?  No  one  who  follows  that 
plan  will  ever  be  much  troubled  with  rampant  growth,  or,  I 
might  add  would  ever  make  Apple  growing  a  oommercial  suc- 
cess. That  continued  lifting  and  replanting  may  do  very  well 
for  the  exhibitor  or  the  private  grower  who  has  a  limited 
amount  of  space  for  fruit  growing  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
labour,  but  to  the  market  grower  it  would  spell  ruin.  When 
trees  grow  too  strongly,  by  all  means  ix)ot-pf une  intelligently, 
and  they  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  without  un- 
necessary expenditure,  even  though  they  are  planted  below  the 
union. — G.  C. 

The  British  Gardtners'  issocUtion. 

Mr.  Burton  (page  14),  now  compares  the  recent  railway 
agitation  with  the  B.G.A.  The  two  have  scarcely  anything  in 
common ;  and  if  the  railway  people  tihreatened  to  strike  it  is 
no  reason  why  gardeners  should.  There  are  two  ways  of  secur- 
ing reform :  (1)  by  a  general  strike,  as  the  trade  unions  have 
done  in  many  instances.  This  is  quite  impracticable  for  gar- 
deners for  many  reasons,  which  time  and  space  forbid  me  to 
mention  here ;  it  is  also,  ss  I  believe,  quite  wrong  in  principle, 
and  I  think  trfie  majority  of  gaixleners  will  agree  with  me  tnus 
far.  (2)  There  is  also  the  plan  adopted  by  clergymen,  lawyers, 
medical  men,  dentists,  and  other  professions,  viz.,  to  secure  a 
close  system  of  registration,  and  a  thorough  training  of  all  the 
members  of  the  profession  by  means  of  examinations,  certifi- 
cates, and  oloee  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  a  young 
man's  training  and  capabilities.  The  latter  are  the  lines  upon 
wihich  the  B.G.A.  is  working  as  fast  as  it  can  get  the  necessary 
support.  We  feel  tliat  the  fact  of  gardening  being  the  oldeet  of 
the  professions,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  remain  the  most  dis- 
organised. The  requirements  of  the  present  day  demand 
something  better,  and  the  improvements  in  hoai>icultural 
science  and  in  general  knowledge  demand  it.  Let  anyone  study 
the  quotation  from  "The  Evening  Standard"  on  p.  5  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture ;  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  that 
appear  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  is  to  a  great  extent 
true.  Such  men  as  those  rererred  to  are  not  garaeners,  and 
ought  neveir  to  be  oalled  by  that  name.  We  want  everyone 
who  is  oalled  a  gafrdener  to  have  a  good  sound  English  educa- 
tion, to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  at  least-  the  first  principles  of 
his  profession,  and  to  work  loyally  with  other  gardeners  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pix>fes8ion  generally.  In  this  way  all  wiU  secure 
better  conditions  of  life,  because  the  untrained  interloper  will 
be  kept  out.     He  is  the  cause  now  of  low  pay    and  many  other 


evils.  Hie  classification  of  tho  membership  of  the  B.G.A.  by 
Mr.  Burton  is  entirely  wrong.  He  should  apply  to  the  secretary 
for  facts  before  rusliing  into  print.  The  majority  is  oompooed 
of  head  ^rdeners,  ana  it  is  a  very  large  majority.  Curiously 
enough  the  young  men  who  will  benefit  most  by  reforms  are 
scarcely  represented  as  yet:  and  very  few  of  the  members  are 
connected  with  trade  or  pnolic  parks.— W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

The  Loganhtrry  and  FUionr. 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  J.  Tait,  page,  582,  last  volume, 
as  to  the  comparative  value  of  this  fruit  and  the  Mahdi-berry, 
was  effectively  Implied  to  by  *'  T.  A.*' ;  but  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  flavour  of  the  first  named.  In  this  re- 
spect I  think  it  has  been  scarcely  done  justice,  as  this  fruit, 
grown  on  a  wall  or  fer»ce,  is  less  acid  than  when  grown  in  the 
open ;  and  to  get  it  free  f lom  the  acidity,  the  fruits  must  be 
allowed  to  get  perfectly  ripe  before  gathering.  **  T.  A.'*  does 
well  to  note  the  difference  in  stock,  apd  here  he  touches  a  most 
important  point.  Are  seedlings,  as  regards  their  fruiting 
qualities,  reliable?  I  fear  not;  as  I  have  on  several  occasions 
been  asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Lo^n- 
beiTy  as  regaras  crop  and  quality,  the  oanes  making  an 
enonnous  growth,  and  these  invariably  were  seedlings,  whereas 
our  own  canes  never  failed  us,  and  I  have  frequently  used  the 
quite  ripe  fruits  for  dessert. 

Cultivation. 

Doubtless  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  raised 
from  la^'ers,  and  these,  from  the  onginal  stook,  have  never 
failed.  They  bear  splendid  crops  yearly  if  care  is  taken  of  the 
young  wx>od  during  the  glowing  season.  The  latter  point  is 
important,  as  the  wood  is  of  a  soft  nature,  and  if  it  gets  twisted 
or  damaged  by  winds  the  crop  suffers,  as  this  is  the  next  year's 
fruiting  wood. 

A  word  as  to  position  and  locality.  I  have  had  a  fair  ez{>eri- 
ence  in  the  south  and  in  the  most  northern  county  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  south  our  pJants  did  grandlv  on  a  north 
wall  in  a  light  soil,  requiring  abundance  of  moisture  from 
June  to^August.  At  the  start  we  planted  6ft  apart,  but  so 
rapid  was  their  growth  that  next  autumn  we  had  to  pull  them 
out,  giving  three  times  that  space,  some  of  the  leading  growths 
bedng  15ft  to  20ft  long,  and  these  bearing  fruits  on  a  greater 
portion  of  the  shoot,  and  large,  dark-coloured  fruits,  much 
larger  than  a  Superlative  Raspberry.  The  lifted  plants  were 
placed  on  an  east  wall  somel  15ft  high,  and  they  did  grandly 
when  established.  When  the  crop  is  gathered,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  cutting  out  the  old  fruiting  canes,  and  in  laying  in 
thei  new  wood;  but  avoid  crowding.  In  the  north  the  results 
were  quite  as  good,  but,  of  course,  the  fruits  were  three  weeks 
to  a  month  later.  They  were  not  ripe  till  the  middle  of  August, 
and  they  were  planted  on  a  south-west  wall.  The  growths  were 
not  so  strong  either,  but  they  save  a  splendid  return,  and  the 
fruits  were  equal  in  size  and  flavour.  I  also  covered  a  high 
\ix)oden  fence,  and  this  plant  answers  admirably  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  plant  well  repays  lil)eral  top-dressings  of  manure 
in  light  soil.— Geo.  Wythes. 

Tbe  Chrysanthemnm  Audit. 

My  thanks  are  accorded  to  Mr.  Godfrey  for  the  tone  of  his 
criticism  on  my  remarks  aiient  the  analysis  and  the  varieties 
as  a  comparison.  No  election  took  place  in  ih^  year  1897,  but 
the  year  foUowing  there  was  one.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  com- 
parison of  present-day  sorts  with  those  of  1897,  let  us  see  what 
there  is  in  Mr.  Godfrey's  complaint  as  to  the  wish  for  a  with- 
drawal of  my  criticisms.  Has  there  ever  been  a  white  variety 
to  equal  Madame  Camot >  let  alone  one  at  the  present  moment  P 
Did  not  the  yellows  of  that  day,  such  as  G.  J.  Warren  and 
Phoebus,  equal  those  of  that  colour  named  by  Mr.  Godfrey? 
Is  there  one  bright  coloured  soi*t  to  any  way  equal  my  name- 
sake ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  Is  there  one  in  the  whole  range  of 
Japanese  varieties  to  equal  those  six  blossoms  of  it  staged  from 
Linton  Park  in  the  Aquarium?  Is  there  at  the  present 
moment  one  variety  of  its  colour  to  equal  Madame  C.  Audiguier 
of  1886  ?  These  dates  go  rather  too  far  back  for  Mr.  Godfrey 
I  presume.  He  at  that  time  was  quite  in  his  infancy  as  a 
Chrysanthemum  specialist.  Those  who  were  cultivators  then 
know  quite  well  the  excellence  of  that  variety.  Again,  if  he 
requires  a  giant  flower  to  compare  with  those  of  the  present 
day  varieties,  what  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  ?  In  Ghent  in  the  yelar 
1891,  I  saw  a  gentleman  there  take  off  his  high  hat  to  measure 
blooms  of  that  variety  I  staged,  he  was  so  astounded  at  the  size. 
Again,  allowing  that  many  of  the  then  varieties  were  a  trifle 
smaller  than  those  in  vogue  now,  does  that  mere  increase  in 
inches  prove  that  they  are  superior? 

Will  Mr.  Godfrey  quote  any  writing  of  mine  where  I  have 
written  down  the  exhibition  Jap  and  praised  the  decorative 
varieties?  Yes,  Mr.  Godfrey,  please  prove  what  you  say  or 
withdraw  it.  I  have  many  times  written  in  praise  of  the  decora- 
tive section,  and  if  I  follow  the  trend  of  popular  opinion  I 
j?hall  have  to  write  much  more  in  their  favour,  because  that  is 
the  section  that  is  increasing  in  popularity,  and  nothing  Mr. 
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Godfi^y  or  myself  may  aay  oan  check  ,  th«ir  onwiard  pnv 
gresB.  I  have  many  times  of  late  said  (because  I  thmk  it  la 
true,  and  I  have  no  axe  to  grind),  there  is  not  the  enthusi«usm 
in  -tiio  erowth  of  larce  bk)oms  ttere  was.  This  I  repeat, 
although  I  am  somewhat  sorry  to  have  to  say  it.  A  letter 
before  me  at  the  present  moment  from  a  leading  bie-bloom 
grower,  who  'haa  just  changed  his  situation  with  a  small  share 
of  my  lassisFtianoe  I  am  pleased  to  say,  writes :  "  No  big  blooms, 
no  showing,  but  plenty  of  flowers,"  is  one  of  the  stipulations 
of  has  flOLgagement,  ana  like  the  sensible  man  he  is,  he  intends 
to  stow  away  his  exhibition  paraphernalia,  and  grow  what  his 
employer  desires.  I  agree  .with  Mr.  Godfrey  that  the  growth 
of  dedorative  varieties  does  not  display  cultural  skill  of  a  high 
degree,  but  that  is  not  the  point;  thoee-who  pay  the  piper  will 
choose  the  tunes.  Mr.  OooGPrey  artd  the  wise  men  play  them, 
although  that  is  not  an  advantage  to  all  concerned  in  the 
raising  of  new  Chrysanthemtims.  It  does  seem  strange  that 
aU  of  those  who  sent  eelections  of  deocwative  varieties  should 
have  missed  the  few  sorts  named  by  Mr.  Godfrey!  Well, 
evidently  they  lack  superior  wisdom!  Even  so;  but  perhaps 
they  may  not  he  so  far  wrong  as  they  are  thought  to  be.— 

E.   MOLTNEUX. 

The  TfelTe  Bist-namied  Apples. 

It  is  pix>bable  that  great  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail 
as  to  the  above,  but  I  venture  to  send  a  list  of  a  dozen  which, 
for  rich  flavour,  I  consider  the  best:— 

Adam's  Pearmain  is  grand  January  to  March,  and  forms  a 
neat,  twiggy  bush  or  pyramid,  and  a  weeping  standard,  and 
bears  freely. 

AUioigton  Pippin  on  most  soils  ranks  first  class,  and  forms 
a  very  fertile  tree  in  any  form ;  November  to  Februar>'. 

Blei^im  Orange  ie  first  class  in  flavour,  but  Is  so  long 
before  it  oomes  to  profitable  bearing  as  to  be  prohibitive  for 
small  gardens.     Tree  spreading;  November  to  February. 

Claygate  Pearmain  resembles  the  Ribston  in  shape,  but  is 
greener  in  colour  and  first  class  after  Christmas.  Tree  spread- 
ing. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  without  doubt  the  best  all-round 
dessert  Apple,  forming  a  neat  tree  in  any  style,  but  best  pre- 
ferably on  the  Paradise  stock,  does  not  succeed  in  heavy  soils. 
Season,  November  to  February. 

Cornish  GiWiflower,  of  the  riohest  flavour,  but  bears  very 
sparsely;  beet  on  standards,  as  it  weeps  like  a  Willow,  and 
l>ears  at  the  points ;  November  to  December. 

D'Arcy  Spioe  or  Baddow  Pippin,  the  famous  Essex  A{>ple, 
which  is  very  late  in  the  season,  but  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool  damp  mace  or  it  shrivels.  Tree  a  very  slow  grower; 
March  to  May. 

James  Grieve,  habit  free  but  compact,  most  prolific,  best 
described  as  an  early  Cox*s  Orange,  not  so  rich,  but  refreshing 
and  good ;  September  to  October.  ^ 

Lady  Sudeiey,  not  on\j  the  handsomest  in  its  season,  but  of 
remarkable  flavour,  it  should  be  used  direct  from  the  tree; 
August  to  September. 

Margil,  small,  very  neat  grower  and  fairly  prolific ;  very  rich 
flavour,  no  doubt  one  of  the  parents  of  Cox's  Orange. 
November. 

Mother  (American).  The  finest  flavoured  Apple  for  October; 
growth  upright,  bears  freely  every  other  year. 

Reinette  du  Canada,  not  a  taking  Apple  to  look  at,  but  very 
i*oft  in  flesh  and  delicious  in  flavour  about  January  or  later; 
must  be  left  on  the  ta^ee  a&  long  as  poiisible ;  spreading  gro\ii>h. 

Ribston  Pippin,  very  fine,  but  not  a  great  bearer,  and 
lia'ble  to  canker.     I  should  leave  this  out. 

Round  way  Magnum  Bonum,  often  very  large,  always  good, 
and  I  consider  it  flie  very  best  for  flavour  and  softness  of  flesh ; 
spreading  free  growth.     November  to  February. 

Stunner  Pippin,  very  fine  as  a  late  variety;  must  be  left 
on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible  or  it  shrivels ;  growth  compaot* ; 
a  good  regular  bearer.     March  to  May. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reduce  the  list  to  twelve,  but  if  Ribston 
and  Blenheim  were  omitted,  buyen^  would  be  well  satisfied, 
though  with  regret  I  have  to  leave  out  GoMen  Reinette,  King 
Harry,  Lady  Henniker,  Manningtoai,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ross  Non- 
pareil, Scarlet  and  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Ball inora.— George 
BuNTARO,  Maidstone,  January  14,  1908. 

Pot  Wishing. 

The  neat  little  paragraph  penned  by  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  in 
his  '*  Market  Gardening  Notes,"  on  page  18,  will  doubtless  be 
read  by  your  ;i^ung  readers  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  possibly  not  without  hope.  How  many  lads  are  there 
in  private  gardens  who  spend  lialf  their  time  washing  pots?  I 
should  not   like  to  make  a   guess,  but  they  must  amount  to 


hundreds.  I  oan  almost  produce  a  shudder  now.  Mr.  Editor, 
when  I  think  of  my  pot- washing  days.  It  was  almost  a 
perennial  job.  for  the  boys  in  mjr  day ;  if  by  any  chance  some 
other  work  waa  set,  as  soon  as  ii  was  finished,  back  one  had 
to  go  again  to  the  same  old  grind.  Now,  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  giardening  world  a  boy  detests  more  than  another,  it  is 
surely  pot  washing.  What  a  waate  of  time  too;  at  least- seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  tne  work  is  never  required  at  all.  Personally, 
I  have  not  had  a  single  pot  washed  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
and  it  will  be  a  warm  time  for  any  boy  or  man  so  wasting  his 
time  in  my  employ.  All  our  pots  are  cleaned  by  the  weather, 
as  described  by  Mr.  S.  Castle ;  and  it  is  all  that  is  required.  Ir 
a  dirty  pot  crops  up  when  potting  operations  are  going  on, 
it  is  put  aside,  for  it  will  ^be  quite  clean  in  a  few  weeks  out- 
doors. In  cases  where  a  particular  siae  ia  required  in  a  hurry, 
a  whisk  round  with  a  piece  of  sacking  or  similar  material  will 
answer  thejpLant's  requirements  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
washing.  Tlie  latter  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  customs  that 
'have  beien  handed  down  from  generation  to  (generation,  and 
about  on  a  par  with  the  everlasting  pot  crocking,  a  subject  I 
propose 'to  olBFer  a  few  remarks  about  in  a  later  issue. — 
J.  B.  Riding. 

<«#■» 

Guker  in  Apple  Trees. 

As  one  who  is,  and  always  has  been,  deeply  interested  in  the 
above  subject,  I  can  hardly  let  the  matter  drop  without  sayin^g 
a  word.  Well,  sir,  no  doubt  there  are  two  chief  factore  in  this 
matter,  viz.,  soil  and  varietieSj  but  I  honestly  believe  neither 
are  insurmountable  difficulties.  How  well  I  remember  an  able 
article  in  one  of  the  papers  some  years  ago  from  the  pen  of 
that  clever  gardener,  Mr.  Jamea  Douglas,  on  canker  in  Apple 
trees,  and  how  he  cured  it  when  at  Ilrord.  The  soil  there  was 
verv  stiff,  and  Apples  were  not  aeuccess  until  they  were  lifted 
and  planted  nearly  on  the  surface,  and  every  encouragement 
given  to  the  surface  roots.  But  ultimatel^f  they  succeeded 
splendidly.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  here  with  certain  varie- 
ties. Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange,  and  SmaH's  Admirable  are  a  few  which  give  trouble. 
All  of  these  have  readily  yielded  to  root-pruning,  lifting,  and 
surface  dressing. 

The  <^ief  cause  of  canker,  I  find,  is  deep  penetration  of  the 
roots,  and  when  one  gives  the  matter  a  little  thought,  there  is 
really  nothing  verv  astonishing  about  this.  If  we  take  the 
tempenature  of  well  icultivated  soil  at  a  foot  deep,  and  at  2ft 
deep  in  the  growing  season,  we  shall  find  a  very  ^reat  difference, 
probably  some  5deg  or  6de^.  This  great  drop  in  the  tempera- 
tune  has  an  evil  influence  in  more  ways  than  one  on  the  tree. 
The  roots  have  evidently  gone  down  in  search  of  moisture, 
which  is  very  low  in  temperature  compared  with  that  which  is 
playing  on  the  foliage.  Again,  at  the  depth  of  2ft  very  little 
nitrate  will  be  found  by  the  roots,  or  at  any  rate,  available; 
for  we  are  told  by  those  who  should  know  that  this  very  essen- 
tial compound  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  is  comparatively  high,  and  all  practsjoal  gardeners  know 
this  well  enough.  We  all  know  how  a()surd  it  is  to  give  pot 
plants  ice  cold  manure  water.  In  addition  to  the  manure  not 
being  in  an  availaUe  condition  the  roots  are  chilled,  conse- 
quently not  in  a  condition  to  take  up  the  manure  in  a  proper 
form  for  some  considerable  time,  during  which  time  it  is  ex- 
tracted  from  the  soil  by  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  reason- 
ing is  simply  this:  the  bark  of  the  tree  becomes  contracted, 
and  sooner  or  later  must  hreak  at  certain  places  on  stem  and 
branch.  The  tree  ds  therefore  enfeebled  through  lack  of  proper 
nourishment,  or  starvation.  These  wounds  refuse  to  heal,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  a  healthv  tree,  hence  the  disease,  canker. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Easter  has  noticed  that  this  crack- 
ing of  .the  bark  of  ten. takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  a^in 
in  late  summer  or  autumn ;  but  these  are  my  observations.  One 
Uiing  no  doubt  Mr.  Baster  has  noticed,  that  as  surely  as  newly 
planted  Apple  trees,  which  are  worked  on  the  Crab  stock, 
make  extra  robust  growth,  so  surely  will  this  be  followed  by 
canker  if  something  is  not  done  to  check  the  growth.  We  do 
not  find  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  so  prone  to  oanker,  pro- 
vided they  are  annually  surface-dressed  with  good  soil.  Some- 
times, however,  when  a  tree  of  extra  vigour  is  worked  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  it  is  found  necessary  to  root-prune 
or  Lift.  At  one  time  every  tree  in  the  kitchen  garden  here  was 
badly  cankered,  and  everyone  save  two  were  lifted  bodily,  and 
planted  nearly  on  the  surface;  and  although  a  little  canker 
shows  itself  from  time  to  time,  these  trees  have  never  given 
very  much  trouble  since.  Some  of  the  varieties  will^f  course, 
make  more  growth  than  one  cares  to  see  at  times.  When  they 
are  promptly  dealt  with,  sometimes  a  moderate  root-prunine  will 
answer ;  but  when  this  fails  we  ease  the  tree  by  mc^ns  of  planks, 
which  are  pushed  under  the  ball,  and  in  every  single  instance 
the  oanker  vani^es.  But  let  me  say  that  every  single  Apple 
tree  is  annually  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  into  which  burned 
ashes  enter  largely.  The  thing  is  to  keep  the  roots  neaa*  the 
surface,  where  all  the  necessary  conditions  are  present. —Thomas 
Arnold,  Cirencester  House. 
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Royal  Horticaltoral  Society. 

Jamja^t  14tf. 
The  exKibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  again  small,  and  nothing 
of  outstanding  merit  was  seen.     The  Ploral  Committee  had  no 
i^bjects  before  it  seeking  certificate,  which  constitutes  a  record 


Culinary   Pea  •«  Quite   Content."     Copyright,  \  Garter  x-  Co, 


in  this  direction.  It  certainly  could  not  be  lees!  The  Orchid 
Committee  alone  awarded  certificates— four  F.C.C.'s  and  two 
A.M.'s.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  J.  Gregory  delivered  a  lecture 
en  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions. 


nonl  Commllite. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marehall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messra.  H.  B. 
May,  G.  Reuthe,  John  Green,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Chas.  T.  Dniery, 
Geo.  Nicholson,  John  Jennings,  Wm.  Howe,  Wm.  Cuthbertson. 
Arthur  Turner,  Wm.  J.  James,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Charles 
Bhck,  George  Paul,  Chariea  Dixon.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Jas. 
Douglas,  Walter  T.  Wore,  R.  C.  Reginald 
Nevul,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  again  filled  the  length  of  one 
table  with  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
and  foliage  <plants.  They  were  good  stu£F, 
and  admirably  staged,  compri&ine  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Leonotis  leonurus,  Aaaiea  indioa 
varieties,  Jacobinia  chr^sostephana,  J.  coc- 
cinea,  Citrus  japonica  in  fruit,  and  other 
Orauf^  bushc«  in  flower,  including  Citrus 
myrti  folia.  There  were  also  Cvdamens, 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  and  Mosohosma 
riparium.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Koupell 
Park,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  had  a  similar 
divsplay  of  small  Sempervivums,  mossy  and 
encrusted  Saxifrages,  and  Sedums  in  pots, 
to  that  shou'ii  by  them  at  previous  exnibi- 
tions.  Some  eighty  kinds  were  included. 
The  formation  oif  rock  gardens,  by  the  way, 
is  a  speciality  of  Messrs.  Peed  s.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgiate, 
ap;ain  also  a  filled  a  table  lencrth.  Half  was 
devoted  to  hardy  plants  and  dwarf  shrubs, 
mainly  in  flower,  the  other  half  to  Carna- 
tions and  plants.  The  hardy  subjects  were 
arranged  in  a  oork-bark  imitation  rockery, 
in  miniature,  and  was  very  pretty.  Among 
the  subjects  were  several  bulbous  Irises  as 
Histrio  and  Tauri,  with  Stembergia 
hyemalis.  Adonis  amurensis,  Primula 
megas^eiefolia,  and  Potentilla  alba.  The 
new  Carnation  Marmion  was  here.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal.) 

A  few  hardy  plants  came  from  the  Misses 
Hopkins,  of  Mere,  Shepperton,  among  them 
.some  double  Primroses. 

Messis.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  were  again  strongly  and  well 
represented  by  Carnations,  both  the  plaiHs 
and  cut  flowers.  The  Rose-pink  Ehichantress 
iV'a^s  in  fine  form,  and  so  were  Winsor,  Sal- 
mon Lawson,  Aristocrat,  Mrs.  Burnett,  and 
Eiiolianti*e8s.  Their  strain  of  Cydamens  were 
also  on   view.     (Silver-gilt  Flora   medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russiell,  <w  Richmond,  Surrey, 
filled  a  table  with  berried  Aucubas  in  5in 
and  6iii  pots — dwai*f  and  bushy ;  also  varie- 
gated Ivies.  Garryas,  Eui*ya  Jatifolia 
variegata  (all  in  pots),  and  the  new  green- 
house Buddleia  asiatica,  with  white  racemes. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Ofohld  Committee. 
Pi-esent:  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the 
chair) ;  with  Messrs.  James  O'Brien,  de 
Barri  Crawshay,  W.  BoxalJ,  F.  J.  fian- 
bury,  H.  Little,  Jeremiah  Colman,  F. 
Sander,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie, 
G.  F.  Moore,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Walter  Cobb, 
J.  Charlesworth,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander, H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  WiJson 
Potter,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Arthur  Dye,  and 
R.  Brooiman  White. 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  CSieltenham, 
had  Cypripediuma  (sUver  Banksian  medal); 
and  a  similar  small  display  came  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  The  latter's 
plants  were  particularly  fresh  and  healthy, 
comprising  Cyp.  Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum, 
C.  chrysotoxum,  C.  nitens  magnificura, 
C.  Thompsoni,  also  Mrs.  W\  Mostyn,  and  a 
splendid  noveJty  in  Chapmani,  the  flower 
l>eing  of  good  size  and  rich  purple  colour. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Pniit  aad  YegeUble  Comlniitef . 

Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in*  the 
chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  J.  W. 
Bates,  Alex  Dean,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Parr,  Joseph  Davis,  Edwin 
Beckett,  G.  Reynolds,  Charles  Foster,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  Wil- 
lard,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  H.  Somers  Rivera,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  and 
A.  R.  Allan. 
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Messrs.  Henry  Caimell  and  Sons.  Swanky,  on  this  occasion 
oointrilmted  a  highly  creditable  ana  excellent  display  of  first- 
rate  Apples,  in  a  large  assortment  of  varieties.  The  fruits 
were  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  and  comprised, 
besides  the  beet  known  kinds,  such  others  es  SmaU's  Prince 
Arthur,  May  Queen,  Schoolmaster,  Leathercoat,  Galloway 
Pippin.  Christmas  Pearmain,  Betty  Oeeeon^  Wa^urst  Pippin, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Norfoilk  Beaufin,  Bietigheimer  Red.  Belle  d« 
Pontoise,  Mrs.  Barron,  and  Royal  Russet.  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal.) 

Miss  C.  E.  Martin.  Willowbrook,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  received  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  bottled  fruit.  The 
samples  of  fruit  seemed  perfect,  so  fre^  and  ^ood  and  dean. 
They  were  in  medium-sized  (6in  high)  glass  jars  with  firmly 
yet  simplv  wi red-tops. 

F.  fiibby,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Taylor),  Hardwicke 
Grange,  near  Shrewsbury,  staged  a  small  collection  of  excellent 
Pears.  The  variety  Olivier  de  Serres  was  deemed  the  best, 
and  others  were  Glou  Morceau,  Ber^amot  Bsperen,  and  Catillac. 
(Silrer  Banksian  medal.) 

Certificates  and  Awarde  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Sultan  (Major  Holford,  C  I.E.,  C.V.O.). — Parentage : 
Cyp.  Mons.  de  Carte  x  Milo,  Westonbirt  var.  Quite  one  of  the  l^st 
of  its  genus  ;  a  really  superb  flower.  It  is  large  and  strong  with 
firm,  shining  segments.  The  very  large  dorsal  has  a  green  ground 
ooloor,  heavily  blotched  with  rich  deep  crimson  brown,  the  edge 
white.  The  petals  are  mahogany  red,  as  is  the  lip,  each  being  edged 
with  a  greenish-gold.  From  Westonbirt  (grower  Mr.  H.  Alexander) 
P.C.C. 

Odontoglo$fum  hyhridum  Bingleianum  (Baron  Schr&der). — The 
parentage  was  unrecorded.  This  is  a  choice  fiower,  beautiful  and 
refined.  It  is  of  large  size,  some  2j(ia.  wi<fe  and  3^in.  deep.  The 
form  is  dose  and  good,  each  segment  being  broad,  evenly  and  wavily 
barred  with  rich  brown  over  pale  yellow.  The  lip  has  a  white  apex 
and  rich  golden  centre.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  nicely  waved  and 
slightly  crumpled  at  the  apex.  From  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener 
Mr.  Ballantine).    F.0.0. 

Cypripedium  Minos  Toungi  (J.  and  A.  McBean,  Ciooksbridgr, 
Sussex). — Large  spreading  dorsal,  with  incurving  edges,  coloured 
green  at  the  base,  veined  deep  crimson,  edging  of  rose  purple,  and 
white  edge.  The  drooping  petals  are  rich  brown  and  the  pouch  is 
deeper  coloured.    F.C.C. 

Lmlio-cattleya  x  Corunna  (Major  Holford). — Parentage  unknown. 
A  larger  and  improved-looking  Bowringiana,  with  rich  crimson 
pnrple  lip  touched  with  gold  inside.    A.M. 

Odontoglossum  x  MacNahianum,  —  Parentage:  Harryanum  x 
Wilckeanum  albens.  A  strongly  flowered  plant,  bearing  an  inflor- 
eeoence  of  twelve  very  large  and  heavy  flowers.  A  smaller  raceme 
would  undoubtedly  be  prettier.  The  flowers  are  maroon-purple, 
barred  with  white  and  buff.  The  segments  are  thick  and  sinuous. 
The  fine  large  lip  has  a  white  apex  and  gold  crest.    F.C.C. 


Tlie  Latest  in  Peas. 

Not  Sweet  Peas  this  time,  but  something  for  the  "inner 
man"!  In  Carter's  Quite  Coaitent  we  seem  to  have  "the  last 
word"  in  culinary  Peas.  It  is  their  latest  introduction,  and 
by  them  believed  to  be — well,  unsurpassed  at  least.  What  the 
members  of  the  R.H.S.  Vegetable  CJommiitee  thought  of  it  was 
evidenced  in  1906  when  they  awarded  it  a  unanimous  first  class 
certificate.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Holbom  firm  we  are  en- 
abled to  reproduce  a  fuU-sLze  (and  nataral  size)  brace  of  pods, 
the  open  one  displaying  no  fewer  than  twelve  large  peas!  Ten 
peas  in  a  pod  is  good ;  biit  twelve  is  super-excellent.  We  have 
seen  and  tasted  the  Pea,  and  can  only  say,  as  so  many  others 
have  already  said,  that  it  is  quite  a  giant  in  appearance  and 
crop,  and  that  the  flavour  is  of  first-rate  quality.  Mr.  Gifaaon, 
of  Welbeck,  SAys  that  the  pods  fill  best  on  a  moderately  rich 
soil:  "the  large  pods  are  more  readily  filled  than  when  too 
strongly  grown.**  It  is  well  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind.  From 
Messrs.  Carter's  seed  oatalo^e  we  find  that  as  an  exhibition 
variety  this  Pea  won  first  prize  at  fifty-six  shows  last  year,  in- 
cluding first  at  Shrewsbury.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  cross 
between  Alderman  and  Edwin  Beckett.  "  In  general  character 
it  resembles  the  former,  but  the  pods  are  considerably  larger 
than  either  parent.  .  .  It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  pods 
hang  mostly  in  pairs.     Height,  5ft  to  6ft." 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  sowing  Peas  in  trenches, 
,but  I  go  in  the  opposite  direction  and  sow  on  ridges.  We  have 
a  nice  warm  border  on  which  the  early  crops  are  usually  grown, 
.but  the  poi<I  is  terribly  stiff,  and  the  spring  crops  grown  in  it. 
■require  cansidenaWe  coaxing.  By  liming,  manuring  and  ridg- 
mg,  we  meet  the  case.— H.  Mann. 


New  Appie,  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

This  Apple  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  at 
their  Langley  Nursery,  bein^  the  result  of  crossing  Peagood's 
Nonesuch  with  Ribston  Pippin ;  and  it  is  named  in  honour  of 
the  enthusiastic  secretary  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  specimen  illustrated  measured  14in  in  circumference  and 
4iin  in  depth.  The  skin  is  pale  yellow,  striped  with  red;  the 
flesh  has  a  brisk  pleasant  flavour.  It  has  proved  a  cooking 
Apple  of  first-rate  quality.  It  is  in  season  during  September, 
October,  and  November,  and  the  large  handsome  fruits  were 
greatly  admired  when  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruit  in  October  last.  It  was  placed  before  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee on  September  9,  1904,  when  it  received  an  award  of 
merit.  The  tree  has  a  robust  constitution,  and  is  a  free 
cropper. — B. 

Market  Grapes. 

A  few  lines  as  to  the  Vines.  Old-established  rods  ought  to 
be  well  cleaned  after  the  house  washing.  As  red  spider, is  the 
l)est  that  is  ever  present,  more  or  less,  the  rod  should  be  well 


Apple,  Rev.  W.  Wllks  (i  s  ze). 

sprayed  with  Hamilton's  spider  killer.  In  known  cases  of  bad 
attacks  I  should  also  reoommend  a  hand  brushing  of  the  same 
insecticide.  While  not  in  favour  of  bark  cleaning,  only  taking  . 
awajT  that  which  comes  off  readily  with  the  hano,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  epray  or  wash,  so  that 
the  rod  should  be  well  soaked.  Neither  insects  or  eggs  can  be 
killed  unless  the  mixture  gets  to  them.  Gishurst  compound  I 
have  used  from  the  first  year  of  its  introduction,  a  safe  and 
effectual  remedy  if  well  apolied ;  but  I  now  give  the  preference 
to  Hamilton's,  as  the  liquia  appears  to  soak  in  quicker.  Clean 
and  top-dress  the  border  according  to  requirements.  Inside 
borders  can  be  more  effectively  worked  all  through  the  bad 
weather. 

The  exigencies  of  trade  are  such  that  in  many  instances  the 
vinery  is  only  such  by  name,  being  a  receptacle  for  so  many 
purposes.  There  is  a  line,  however,  to  be  drawn,  as  experience 
only  illustrates  the  stern  fact  that  not  only  best  Grapes,  but 
also  the  best  crops  are  from  houses  which  have  been  correctly 
treated  all  through  the  season.  Of  the  market  vareties,  the 
first  on  the  list  is  the  still  j^ood  old  Black  Hamburgh.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  has  seen  a  more  extended  growth  of  this 
variety,  not  only  for  the  early  May  and  June  supply,  but  also 
for  the  autumn,  up  to  October,  market.     All  Hamburghs  must 
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be  good  to  command  a  market^  but  with  regard  to  the  later 
autumn  suppl]^,  large  bunches  are  a  necessity.  Anything  less 
than  lib  in  weight  means  a  cheap  6d.,  or  ^ye^i  less,  per. lb. 

fjarly  in  the  year  some  will  be  starting  the  first  houses  of 
Alioantes.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  these  in  June  and 
July.  Here,  again^  good  bunches  are  desirable.  Gros  Maroc 
is  fitiU  grown  by  many,  a  good  early  colouring  market  Grape » 
but  requires  hanging  to  sweeten.  As  to  Gn»  Colman,  Worthing 
groweiB  beein  these  with  the  new  year,  a  long  six  months^ 
culture,  to  nave  them  ready  for  early  July.  Later  houses  are 
started  as  re(^uired ;  the  last,  f ix>m  wnich  Grapes  are  cut  end  of 
March,  breaking  naturally,  but  the  houses  must  then  be  fired. 

Mueoat  of  Akxandria.— E^rly  houses  (and  here  Worthing 
comes  in  well)  to  be  started  at  the  end  of  December,  so  far  as 
the  south  is  concerned.  £nd  of  February  suits  the  majority 
of  suburban  and  country  growers.  This  Grape,  with  the  lighter 
crop,  pays   well. 

Canon  Hall  Muscat.— So  far  as  my  obseryations  go,  the  bulk 
for  crop  are  erown  in  Middlesex  and  Herts.  Finchley  takes  the 
lead,  not  on^  for  the  bulk,  but  aleo  for  quality.  There  'is  ever 
a  query  about  i^e  cultivation  of  this  later,  fine-berried  Grape. 
Certainly  it  does  not  follow  that  when  Musoata  do  well.  Canon 
Hall  does  the  same,  or  we  should  see  better  results  from 
vorthin^.  Soil  cannot  be  only  factor;  if  so,  it  is  because  it  is 
.heayier  m  texture  than  is  good  for  the  true  Muscat.— Stephen 
Castle, 

A  Colorado  Pruit  Farm. 

The  writer  recently  visited  the  Madison  Fruit  Farm,  a  few 
miles. north  of  Denver.    Technically  owned  by  a  private  inoor- 

E orated  company,  almost  all  the  stock  iii  the  company  is  owned 
y  Mr.  C.  B.  Kountse,  president  of  one  of  the  leading  national 
banks  in  Denver,  who  takes  the  same  personal  interest  in  such 
fruit  farm  that  Lord  Rothschild  does  m  his  famous  Mentmore 
fruit  farm.  The  Madison  fruit  farm  comprises  613  acres,  of 
which  315  acres  are  already  in  fruit,  150  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  {orage  and  grain  crops,  20  acres  in  reservoirs,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  farm,  as  yet,  as  the  buffaloes  left  it.  Of  the 
315  acres  in  fruit,  over  100.  acres  are  in  Cherries,  representing 
about  9.000  trees,  of  which  4,500  were  planted  nine  years  ago, 
while  tne  sremadning  4,500  represertt  various  plantings  since. 
The  varieties  ^rown  are  D^enouae,  Montmorency,  Ostheimer, 
English  Moreilo,  Wragg,  Suda,  Sirteen-to-One,  Ekirly  Duke, 
May  Duke,  Ac. 

The  Cherry  crop  last  season  was  somewhat  below  the  normal, 
mostly  in  conseouence  of  a  severe  hailstorm.  In  1904,  12,000 
onates  (a  crate  noldin^  twenty-four  one-quart  boxes)  were 
shipped,  mostly  to  cities  east  of  here,  sudh  as  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Ao.  The  ordinary  American  freight  box- 
car holds  600  such  crates,  so  that  the  Cherry  shipments  from 
this  orchard  in  1904  i^epresented  twenty  such  cans.  There  are 
nearly  200  acres  in  Apples,  representing  about  12,000  trees,  of 
which  about  forty  acres  were  pkuited  nine  yeara  ago,  and  the 
rest  represent  various  plantings  in  subsequent  years.'  The 
varieties  grown  are  Delioious  (1,500),  Black  Ben  Davis  (1,500), 
Ben  Davis  (1,000),  Jonathan  (1,000),  Grimes'  Golden  (500), 
Winesop  (500),  also  Mammoth  Black  Twi^,  Champion,  Maiden 
Blush,  Kome  Beauty,  Newton  Pippin,  Missouri  Pippin,  North 
Western  Greening,  Wealthy,  Ac.,.  Florence  Coab,  &c.  There 
fiire  fifteen  acres  m  Plums,  the  oldest  planted  nine  years  ago, 
and  the  others  since.  Thi^  varieties  grown  are  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Lombard,  German  Prune,  Hungarian  Prune,  Bradshaw, 
Damson,  Shropshire  Damson.  There  ai^  also  two  acres  planted 
to  Red  and  Wliite  Currants,  and  one  and  a  half  acres  to  Goose- 
berries. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  fruit 
farm  wiU  interest  English  readers.  Denver  is  5,196ft  above  sea 
level,  and  the  Madison  fruit  farm  is  possibly  200ft  higher  than 
Desnver.  At  Davos  Plata  (altitude  5,200ft),  in  Switzerland. 
there  is  only  a  growth  of  Pine  trees  and  dwarf  Willows,  ana 
Potatoes  and  Rye  mature  with  difficulty.  At  Davos  Glaris 
(altitude  4,900ft),  in  Switeerland,  Cherry  trees  blossom  but 
cannot  ripen  fruit.  According  to  the  observations  of  the  U.S. 
Government 'Signal  Service  Bureau,  as  to  Denver  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  including  the  fruit  farm  in  question,  the 
average  temperature  is  49.1deg  (the  average  maximum  being 
72.2deg,  and  the  average  minimum  19.7deg) ;  the  average 
annual  precipitation  (induding  rainfall  and  melted  snow)  only 
14.95in;  the  average  number  of  days  per  annum  on  which 
rain  or  snow  fall,  81 ;  average  sunny  <mys  per  annum,  340.  The 
special  local  features  therefore  are  altitude,  semi-aridity,  and 
abnormal  sunshine. 

Major  Glaesford,  signal  officer,  U.S.  Army,  says:  "The  alti- 
tude of  Denver  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate  minimise  the 
heat  to  the  extent  of  22deg ;  in  other  words,  from  the  recorded 
temperature  subtract  22deg  to  find  the  real  sensible  summer 
heat.  When  the  published  record  of  the  heat  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Washington,  St.  Ix>uis,  and  Chicago  is  over  lOOdeg  it 
is  Simply  unbearable;  while  the  sime  recorded  temperature  at 
Denver  is  attended  with  little  d^'iscomfort.     Why?    Because  in 


the  cities  above  mentioned  moisture  is  present  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  atmosphere,  while  in  Denver  it  is 
almost  absent."  The  altitude  and  dryness  similarly  minimise 
the  cold  of  winter. 

The  semi-aridity  neressitates  the  availability  of  artificial 
irrigation  at  the  MadLson  fruit  farm,  hence  the  before- 
mentioned  twenty  acres  of  storage  reservoirs  on  the  highest 


m  the  Rocky  Mountains)  by  a  40  fa^).  gasoline  engine  wiMi 
capacity  of  960  gallons  per  minute.  There  is  also  an  artesian 
well,  the  water  from  wnich  is  pumped  by  windmill.  Every 
tree  on  the  farm  can  therefore  be  irri^tea  if  and  when  neces- 
sary. Ihe  maximum  of  intensive  cultivation,  however,  is  pwM> 
tised,  beiuK  found  to  oractically  dispense  with  artificial 
irrigation.  In  the  whole  315  acres  of  fruit  there  is  not  a  weed, 
in  consequence  of  periodical,  comparatively  short  interval, 
cultivation  with  disc  narrows,  &o. 

As  a  protection  against  the  hot  sun  and  ix>dents,  the  stems 
of  young  trees  ^rre  protected  by  tubes  of  Elm  veneer.  Low 
branching  is  also  encouraged  to  protect  the  stems  from  the  sun, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  fruit  gathering,  high  step-laddere  being 
so  far  all-sufficient.  The  average  number  of  men  regularly 
employed  on  the  whole  farm  the  year  round  is.  fourteen,' 
irrespective  of  fruit  pickers,  which  latter,  in  the  busy  season, 
range  from  100  to  150  at  a  time,  who  are  paid  by  pieoe.  The 
farm  is  well  equipped  with  ample,  substantial,  and.  well-kept 
buildinas  for  the  housing  of  the  employees,  stables,  impSement 
sheds,  ctc.\  also  a  cold  storage  warehouse^  two  storeys  and  bas^ 
ment  in  height,  eouipped  with  commodious  lift,  such  building 
being  150ft  long  by  50ft  wide,  with  storage  capacity  for 
40,000  boxes  of  Apples  of  one  bushel  each.  A  spur  from  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  runs  into  the  farm  to  the 
cold  storage  warehouse,  admitting  of  the  shipping  of  fruit 
direct  by  railroad  to  distant  cities.  The  fruit  crops  are  usually 
marketed  through  a  wholesale  fruit  firm  in  Denver,  who 
designate  the  respective  destinations  of  the  loaded  cans.  The 
railroad  spur  is  also  utilised  to  bring  on  to  the  farm  large 
quantities  of  fertiliser,  notably  the  accumulations  of  the  sheep- 
folds  in  Eastern  Colorado,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sheep  have  for  many  years  past  been  grosed  on  the,  as  yet, 
open  plains.  It  has  taken  the  financial  resources  of  a  banker 
to  establish  this  interesting  and  extensive  fruit  fa^rm,  but  its 
remunerative  value,  as  a  sound  investment,  will  steadily  and 
very  satisfactorily  increase  with  each  succeeding  year,  while 
that  of  a  gold  mine  decreases  with  each  ton  of  ore  extracted. 
—Thomas  Tonok. 

Pruning  Young  Vines. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  established  Vines  growing 
on  the  spur  system  with  irregular  main  stems,  certain  parts  of 
the  rod,  say  6ft,  or  sometimes  m6te  from  the  base,  smaller 
than  it  is  below  and  above,  and  with  the  shoots  growing  from 
it  there  much  weaker  than  those  above  or  below.  This  is  what 
I  term  a  weak  spot  in  the  rod,  and  from  which  the  bunches  are 
inferior  in  size  and  the  fruit  smaller.  A  perfect  rod,  grown  on 
the  spur  system^  which  i$  the  more  common  and  perhaps  the 
more  useful,  should  taper  gradually  from  base  to  apex,  and 
should  produce  its  bunches  evenly  its  whole  length,  or  if  there 
is  any  aifference  the  larger  should  be  from  the  spurs  near  the 
base  when  the  Vines  are,  say,  tw'enty  years  old.  Previously, 
perhaps  with  vigorous  growing  Vines,  the  larger  bunches  were 
more  often  obtained  from  the  leader,  if  this  were  allowed  to 
carry  fruit;  but  seldom  are  the  bunches  so  shapely  as  those 
from  more  fully  matured  parts  of  the  Vine.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  inducing  Vines  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
at  thit*ty  years  old  as  fine  as  during  any  previous  year.  I 
fear  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  Vines.  Too  many  are  expected 
to  produce  huge  clusters  for  exhibition,  that  it  is  much  too  com- 
mon an  expression  that  Vines  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years* 
service  are  useless,  and  must  be  .replaced. 

Weak  or  irregular  stemmed  Vines  are  the  result  of  mis- 
management, generally  traceable  to  faulty  pruning  during  the 
first  few  years  of  their  growth.  Too  many  persons  are  anxious 
to  see  the  trellis  covered  ^ks  quickly  as  possible,  inducing  the 
Vines  to  give  a  full  crop  in  the  shortest  possible  period.  This 
may  be  interesting  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  what  is  the  future 
to  be? 

To  make  myself  quite  clear,  in  avoiding  what  I  condemn  as 
bad  practice,  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  Vines  after  the  first 
season's  growth  following  planting.  Assuming,  then,  .  tihat 
the  Vine  started  its  growth  from  "the  base  whence,  as  a  pot 
plant,  the  first  growth  sprang,  this  would  be  on  a  level  with 
the  border,  the  growth  having  progressed  up  the  trellis  to  the 
top  of  the  house  or  nearly  so  the  finst  year,  say  to  a  length 
of  15ft.  A  greater  length  of  rod  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  first  pruning  than  will  provide  one  pair  of  side 
shoots  and  a  leader,  whioli  means  that  the  canes  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  three  buds  of  the  first  wire,  which  is  generally 
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fibiced  about  2ft  from  the  boirder  aooordin^  to  circumstanoes. 
t  is  more  than  likely  that  one  bunch  of  fruit  will  show  on  each 
side  growth  resulting  from  the  pair  of  eyee  retained  at  pruning 
time,  and  upon  the  leader  also,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but 
it  is  never  good  policy  to  aUow  the  leading  growth  of  young 
Vines  to  carry  even  one  bunch  of  fruit.  It  is  better  for  their 
future  progress,  for  their  strength  to  be  spent  in  growth  rather 
tban  in  perfecting  fruit  upon  their  leaaers. 
.  ^  Assuming  then  that  two  bunches  are  sufficient  for  a  Vine  to 
carry  the  first  year,  why  should  it  be  allowed  to  extend  more 
rapidly  P  its  strength  is  being  concentrated  at  its  base  for  future 
use.  The  pruning  the  second  year  should  be  carried  out  on 
similar  lines.  Some  leave  6ft  of  rod,  or  even  more,  the  second 
year,  the  idea  being  that  the  roof  will  the  more  quickly  be 
covered,  and  a  full  crop  of  fruit  be  the  result  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time.  The  consequence  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the  eyes 
nearest  the  top  break  strongest,  and  grow  in  the  same  way 
the  whole  season  ;  the  eves  nearest  the  base  often  refuse  to  start 
at  all ;  while  many  of  tnose  in  the  middle  of  the  cane  grow  very 


often  sees  heavy  crops  of  fruit  uj)On  it,  possibly  after  some 
amount  of  root-pruning  or  after  it  has  exnausted  its  youthful 
vigour.  Therefore,  though  not  one  of  the  most  prolific,  it  must 
be  regiardod  as  a  fair  bearer,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  incAided  in  the  list  published  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  called  **  Fruits  for  Ckyttagers." 

As  regards  time  of  flowering  it  is  about  midseason,  averag- 
ing about  a  week  later  than  IxHiise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  a  week 
earlier  than  Marie  Louise.  It  produces  large  trusses  of  blossom, 
which  may  be  advantageously  thinned  on  cordons  and  small 
trees.  In  a  normal  autumn  this  Pear  is  in  season  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  October,  and  therefore  comes  between  the 
two  varieties  named  above.  It  is  an  extremely  melting  Pear, 
very  sweet  and  deliciously  perfumed  at  its  best  with  an  aroma  as 
of  rose  water.  It  has  received  very  high  praise,  such  a  severe 
critic  as  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Bliackmore  saying  that  it  was  a 
'*  very  fine  Pear,  and  very  highly  bred." 

For  anyone  wanting  a  fine  specimen  pyramid  tree  for  the 
edge  of  a  lawn  I  can  recommena  no  better  Pear  than  this,  ita 


Onions,    Clibrans'    Exhibition. 


weak,  and  can  be  picked  out  ever  after  as  the  result  of  allow- 
ing too  much  length  of  leader.  These  weakly  grown  shoots  too, 
never  produce  foliage  of  the  same  strengtih  as  those  above  and 
below.  The  wood  also  fails  to  mature,  which  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, displaying  ever  afterwards  the  gaps  which  I  pointed  out 
at  the  commencement.— E.  Molyneux. 

Beurr^  Hardy  Pear. 

This  excellent  autumn  Pear  was  raised  by  M.  Bonnet,  of 
Boulogne,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  llate  M.  Hardy,  Directeur  of 
the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  Its  appearance,  at  least,  is 
familiar  to  most  people,  being  of  rather  roundish  form,  russety 
tending  to  red  on  the  sunny  sSe,  and  when  well  grown  turns  the 
aoale  at  half  a  pound,  though  more  often  running  four  or  even 
five  to  the  pound.  In  growth  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  with 
its  large  broad  shining  leaves  and  robust  upright  growth.  It 
makes  a  very  large  pyramid  and  a  fine  standard  on  the  Pear 
stock,  and  a  handsome  pyramid  and  good  cordon  on  the  Quince. 
It  also  makes  a  good  espalier  for  a  waU.  Catalogues  mention 
its  handsome  vigorous  growth  and  abundant  bearing.  The  two 
l.hings  do  not  generally  go  together,  and  this  is  no  exception, 
for  in  mjr  experience  it  is  not  remarkably  prolific,  bearing  but 
little  until  it  has  had  pretty  severe  root-pruning,  a  fair  show  of 
blossom  often  producing  but  a  very  moderate  crop  of  fruit.     One 


foliage  and  growth  being  more  handsome  than  that  of  many 
trees  grown  for  that  alone«  while  the  russety  crimsoii  fruit, 
though  not  highly  colionred  like  some,  is  still  very  handsome,  as 
much  in  its  shape  as  in  its  colour. — A.  Petts. 


Clibrani  Exbibition. 


These  esculent  bulbs  have  been  the  obiects  of  especial  or 
pet  attention  from  cottagers,  single-hanaed.  ^rdeners,  and 
indeed  from  gardeners  of  all  degrees  for  generations  past ;  and 
the  cult  of  the  Onion  is  quite  in  as  healthy  a  state  now  as  ever. 
Hence  the  numbers  of  "improved"  and  '* selected'*  forms  of 
sitandard  sorts,  such  as  Aika  Craig.  James's  Keeping,  and 
Cranfiton's  Excelsior.  We  bring  to  tne  especial  notice  of  our 
readers  a  specialty  of  Messrs.  Clibrans  (Altrincham) — ^"their 
Exhibition  Onion.  The  bulbs  are  figured  on  a  reduced  scale, 
but  they  are  of  perfect  shape,  with  globular,  even  outline,  thin 
necks,  and  smooth  skin.  This  is  a  good  exhibition  Onion.  It 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  is  of  heavy  weight,  good  flavour,  and 
is  an  excellent  keeper. 
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Imt  GirdtHirg'  DeniiH. 

List  of  FriMvinneM. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prisemnners  foir  the  past  year. 
What  are  our  young  Scottish  friends  doing  f* 

HartJeu,  A.  J.,  Waterlow  Park, 


Cleveley,    Allerton, 


Arnold,  Balph  E., Cirencester  House, 
Cirencester,  Glos. 

Ashton,    H.      '^' 
LiTerpool. 

Brine,  Geo.,  Bear  Wood,  Woking- 
ham, Berks. 

Brookaeld,F.,  Headford  Hoose.  Co. 
..      Meath. 

Cave.  F.,  late  of  Daffryn,  near  Car- 
diff (won  three  times). 

Dack,  W.,  Blaokmore  Park,  Hanley 
'  Swan,  Worcester. 

DaTies,  W.,  Danston  Hill,  Stafford. 

DnrbidjBre,  Geo.,  Oakley  Hall, 
Basingstoke. 

Friend,  W.G.,  Cliveden,  Taplow, 
Backs. 

Fuller,  F.,Newnbam  Paddox,  Brink- 
low,  Warwickshire. 

Gardner,  J.,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester 
(won  twice). 

Godwin,  J.  D.,  Cleyeland  Boad, 
Soathsea. 

Good,  H.,  Dover  House,  Boehamp- 
ton,W. 

Grey,  Ernest,  Aske  Hall,  Biohmond, 
Yorks. 

Habgood,  B.,  Beech  Hurst,  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  Sussex  (won 
twice). 

Harding,    Cyril,    Begent's    Park, 

'  London,  N. 

Hay,  J.,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop, 
Notts.   - 


London,  N. 
Larking,    A.,     Baldersby     Park, 

Thirsk,  Yorks. 
Little,    T.,    Gorddinog,    Llanfair- 
feohan  (won  twice). 

Littie,  W.  b:,  Kew. 

Harcham,   G.,   Soathgate    House, 
Sonthgate,  Middlesex. 

Merry.  S.  F.,  Cottrell.  near  Cardiff. 

Mitchell,  C,  Well   Green  Fstate, 
Lewes,  Sussex. 

Prentice,    H.,     Hartpury    Hotise, 
Gloucester. 

Benwick.  W.,  Pipe  Gate,   Market 
Drayton. 

Bichardson,  W.,  Stoke  Park,  Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

Simms.   J.    £.,   Northwiok    Park, 
Blookley,  Worcestershire. 

Stevens,  H.,  Sutton  Place,  Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

Scott,  fi.    .J.,   Aldenham   House, 
Elstree,  Herts. 

Sparks,  F.  W.,  Copped  Hall,  Epping, 
Essex. 

Vickerv,  A  ,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Work- 
sop, Notts. 

Watson,    Donald,     Sutton    Place, 
Guildford  (won  twice). 

Wire,  E.  B.,  King's  Walden  Bury, 
Hitohin.  Herts. 

Tandell,   Wm.,   Longford    Castle^ 
SaUsbury,  Wilts. 

*»•   The     pri^se    is   awarded   to   Mr.  Norman    Bruce,  The 
NnrBeriee,  ChorHoa-cuim-Haidy,  for  his  letter  hereunder. 

A  Day  at  the  Market. 
It  has  often  surprised  me  that  amid  tthe  innumerable  sub- 
iects  written  about  by  my  colleagues  of  the  *'  Domain,"  none 
have  told  us  anything  about  the  Duying  and  selling  of  flowers 
in  the  market.  That  is  the  subject  I  will  try  briefly  to  discuss. 
I  live  in  one  of  the  suburban  cGstricts  of  Manchester,  or  what 
the  southemero  call  the  **  City  of  Rain."  It  has  been  mv 
''  privilege  "  to  get  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  walk 
five  miles  to  work  at  this  busy  market.  On  leaving  the 
suburban  roads,  and  getting  into  the  town,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  oi  railway  carts  bringing  in  consignments  from 
the  EngilJsh,  French,  and  Guernsey  growers.  Porters  ^re  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  as  if  they  hadn't  a  minute  to  spare.     F 


is  noise  and  bustle. 


^  Everywhere 

What  with  the  banging  of  the  hammers 


fuid  the  shoutint?  of  the  portors  one  would  think  the  market 
had  been  0{>en  all  night,  so  busy  is  everybody.  At  five  o'clock 
the  market  is  in  full  swine,  and  all  the  streets  round  about  are 
filled  with  hawkere  and  su Durban  shopkeepers'  carts.  The  sales- 
men are  as  busy  as  bees,  unpacking  boxjos  and  selline  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  si^tseer  declares  it  is  marvelK>us  the 
amount  of  business  done  m  such  a  short  period. 

I  think  the  part  the  stranger  likes  best  is  listening  to  the 
buyer  and  seller  arguing  bow  much  is  wanted  for  a  certain  lot. 
It  genenally  goes  something  like  this:  ''How  much  do  you 
want  for  this  lot?"  we  hear  the  wouH-be  buyer  say.  **  Ten- 
and-sixpence,"  says  the  man  behind  the  boxes,  ^'and  I'll  bet  my 
bottom  dollar  they  are  the  best  on  the  market."  ''I'll  give  you 
nine-and-sixpence,"  says  the  bargain-hunter,  who  tries  to  get 
^^'  '  '  ....  -         ■     "t  the 

and 
_  get  the  man 

behind  the  boxes  a  bit  vexed,,  and  he  will  remark,  **  Well,  you 
can  either  take  them«  or  leaye  them  for  somebody  who  knows 
good  stuff  when  they  see  it,  and  who  won't  keep  a  chap  wasting 
his  time  for  a  bob."  At  this  the  buyer  be^mes  higjily  in- 
dignant, and  walks  away  to  see  if  he  can  find  better  stuff ;  and 
the  straneer  'will  say  that  that  iwlesman  has  lost  a  customer. 
Oh,  no  I  the  salesman  knows  -  better,  for  in  a  few  minutes  we 
see  our  former  friend  with  his  haind  in  his  pocket,  asking :  "  How 
much  did  you  say— 10s.  6d.?"  "Yes,"  replies  the  salesman, 
"are  you  going  to  clear  them  out  for  me.^"  "Here's  ten," 
says  the  purchaser,  and  he  takes  the  stuff  up  with  a  "Good- 
morning,"  and  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  oflT  he  goes  with  a 
satisfied  feeling,  thinking  he  has  got  the  better  of  the  salesman 
for  once.  If  you  took  a  walk  to  the  same  salesman  in  an  hour 
or  two  after,  you  would  hear  him  asking  only  half  as  much  for 
the  same  stuff. 

Another  trick  of  the  salesman  is  to  send  one  of  his  men 
round  the  market  to  see  if  othens  have  got  anything  that  is 


alone  has  something  special,  he  will  only  show  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  so  ^t  the  price  he  asks,  and  as  soon  as  the  purchaser  gets 
out  of  sight,  up  comes  another  box  to  fill  the  place  of  the  first. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  done  by  all,  as  most  salesmen  are 
"straight"  with  you,  if  you  are  "straight"  with  them. 

When  the  fingers  of  ttie  clock  work  round  to  nine,  the  whole- 
sale department  is  getting  quiet,  and  waiters  from  the  adjoin- 
ing restauxants  are  running  about  with  tea,  coffee,  Ac.,  for  the 
well-eamed  breakfast  of  the  salesmen. 

What  has  been  going  on  in  the  retail  department  all  this 
time  ?  They  have  been  busv  setting  out  their  stalls  and'-blend- 
ing  the  colours  so  as  to  make  the  sudl  as  effective  as  possible, 
and  so  catch  the  eye  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  pass  by. 
A  smile  passes  over  the  stranger's  fiaoe  as  he  goes  down  the  lines 
of  biasing  splendour,  and  passes  the  flower  girl  who  is  trying  to 
outwit  her  next  door  neighbour,  as  she  asks,  "  Are  you  wanting 
flowers,  or  a  nice  buttonEole,  sir;  or  a  nice  wreath,  lady?"  and 
so  on.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
purchase  a  buttonhole  always  has  a  sly  look  to  see  which  girl  is 
most  attractive  and  superior.  So  the  salesman  who  bas  the 
best  girls  sets  the  best  trade!— N.  Brucb,  Chorlton,  Manchester, 
age  18  years. 

Cotoneattsr  horlioBialis. 
This  splendid  dwarf  growing  shrub  will  no  doubt  be  at  its 
best  in  most  of  our  gardens,  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries  and 
foliage  showing  up  with  a  marked  effect.  It  is  doing  remark- 
ably well  in  the  North  here  m  a  rock  garden,  some  of  the 
main  shoots  having  attained  the  length  <h  7ft  or  8ft  from  the 
centre  of  the  tree.  These  are  literally  packed  with  berries. 
Of  course,  various  aspects  make  a  slight  difference.  Hie  best 
of  them  bere  are  facing  south,  in  frooit  of  the  rock  work.     The 

f>lants  when  first  put  m  want  a  nice  composti  oi  lo€un  and  a 
ittle  manure,  which  they  revel  in.  I  should  advise  wlien 
planting  to  take  out  a  'hole  in  the  pathway,  and  fill  in  with 
the  above  mentioned  compost.  Having  got  a  iroothold,  the 
plants  will  soon  make  growth,  and  a  very  good  facing  for  the 
front  of  your  wall,  whi^  probably  is  about  2ft  in  hei^t.  Hiis 
is  about  the  usual  height  to  whi^  the  plants  attain,  being,  as 
its  name  indicates,  of  a  spreading  nature.  As  the  plants  grow 
naturally  the  shoots  will  be  likely  to  come  away  from  tho  wall. 
To  keep  them  in  position  aU  that  is  neceasary  is  a  peg  driven 
in  the  ground  ana  the  shoots  carefully  tied  down  to  it.  If 
this  is  done  you  will  soon  have  a  very  pretty,  compact,  and 
neat  6ront  to  your  rock  wall,  seeing  also  that  any  odd  stragfi^njS 
shoots  are  kept  cut  back  in  position.  To  raise  the  stock  of  tij^ 
lovely  shrub  is  not  a  very  oifficult  matter..  This  can  be  done 
very  easily  by  layerine;  in  fact  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to 
run  along  the  ground  they  very  soon  begin  to  take  root  in  their 
ordinary  course  of  growth.  There  are  several  sorts  of  the 
Cotoneaster  which  are  very  useful  for  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  the  above,  these  being  C.  microphylla,  white  flowers 
and  crimson  berries,  the  leaves  being  of  a  very  dark  green; 
C.  ^cialis,  miniature  evergreen  species,  and  C.  thymifolia,  a 
very  low-growing  form  with  crimson  berries. — T.  L. 

A  Roekerj  Under  OUm. 

Although  the  formation  of  rockeries  is  almost  an  art  in- 
itself,  it  comes  very  often  under  the  800i>e  of  the  aveiaee  aar- 
doner,  so  a  treatise  under  this  heading  will  not  be  out  of  plaoe 
in  the  "  Domain."  On  speaking  of  rockwork  under  glcIsB,  I 
mean  those  rockeries  that  nide  unsightly  green  or  moss-covered 
walls  frequently  seen  in  cool  houses,  such  as  conservatory,  green- 
house, and  cool  orchid  house,  or  fernery.  Before  constructing  a 
rockery  much  depends  on  the  situation,  therefore  the  design 
must  be  previously  thought  out  and  kept  in  the  mind's  eye. 
For  instance,  many  cool  orchid  houses  are  lean-to's  at  the  north 
side  of  a  wall.  Presuming  the  orchids  are  staged  close  to  the 
g^lass,  the  space  under  the  wall,  which  is  very  often  cool,  will 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  rockery.  The  site  found,  commence 
with  the  rockwork  on  a  sound  base,  that  there  may  be  no  sub- 
sidence after  completion.  Then  start  placing  the  boidders, 
previously  havinj;;  a  good  bank  of  <men  soil  almost  to  the  de- 
sired height,  which  will  come  in  userul  to  keep  the  rockstones 
in  their  position  as  the  work  proceeds.  These  should  be  placed 
as  irregularly  in  outline  as  possible,  so  that  they  impart  a 
natural  appearance,  leaving  plenty  of  crevices  and  pockets  for 
the  reception  of  plants.  In  some  localities  good  stone  for  this 
purpose  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  quarry  and  fossil  stone 
suit  very  well,  though  I  would  choose  a  weathered  stone  for 
preference — those  found  in  the  fields  and  have  become  grown 
over  with  lichen.  It  is  not  advisable  to  build  it  up  any  higher 
than  4ft  or  5ft,  keeping  it  under  the  eye. 

The  plants  suitable  for  rockeries  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
alpuies,  because  this  kind  of  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
sunshine.  The  following  lend  themselves  properly :  Rex  Be- 
gonias (not  too  many  of  these,  as  the  leaves  are  large,  although 
the  markings  are  very  effective).  You  may  have  a  verdant 
carpet  at  the  bottom  of  Selaginella  Martensi.  This  will  also 
do  in  some  of  the  crevices,  and  will  soon  cover  any  of  the  stones 
showing  too  much  fctce.      The  Coral-plant  will  do  equally  well, 


not  in  quantity  on  the  market,  and  if  it  bo  happens  that  he  f  and  if  you  can  get  it  to  bear  seed  U  will  prove  all  the  more 
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attractire.  Asparagus  deflezus  and  Abutilon  megapotamicum 
both  grow  well,  and  would  como  in  useful  for  yafies.  Grey 
foliaged  plants  are  striking,  and  contrast  with  the  others.  In 
theee  there  are  ficheverias  and  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum. 
Adiantums  will  be  moat  fierrioeable;  the  rhisomes  of  A.  Gapilloa- 
Veneris  have  a  tendency  to  cling  to  stones.  On  the  Urn  may 
be  planted  a  small  tree-fern  or  two.  Orchids  of  the  Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile  and  acaule  type  are  choice ;  Diea  gnandiflora 
Abo,  but  bear  in  mind  when  such  as  these  are  planted  to  add 
Bome  peat  to  the  mixture  to  put  around  the  roots.  To  this 
list  of  plants  may  be  added  some  tliat  flower,  as  Primula  Forbesi, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  a  nleasing  shade  of  mauve.  In  con- 
clusion, I  can  say  that  a  rockery  after  this  manner  would  give 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  employer  and  employed.— C.  C, 
Sandy,  BecU. 

Lydhmt  Oardeni,  Emsex. 

These  noted  gardens  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit  at  any  time, 
as  they  are  representative  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  A 
aaidening  friend  and  myself  paid  them  a  visit  recently,  and 
found  them  instructive  m  many  ways.  Mr.  Evans,  the  late 
foreman  and  now  head  gardener,  was  only  too  pleased  to  show 
OS  lound  his  charge.  The  glass  is  compact  ana  rather  exten- 
sive, four  new  span-roofs  of  first-rate  design  being  in  the  course 
of  construction.  These  we  were  informed  would  be  devoted  to 
batches  of  plants  in  each  house,  not,  as  is  the  case  in  several 
gardens  where  one  kind  of  treatment  has  to  suffice  for  many 
varieties  of  plants,  to  the  detriment  of  aJl.  The  chief  feature 
in  the  plant  houses  was  a  first-class  batch  of  Begonia  Oloire  de 
Lorraine.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  better.  The  parents  of 
the  present  plants  were  awarded  the  R.H.S.  gold  medal  last 
year ;  and  anyone  who  saw  them  on  that  occasion  will  remember 
what  a  grand  display  they  made.  The  method  of  raising  is 
from  leaves,  taken  off  with  a  little  of  the  old  bark  and  placed 
Iigbt]5r  in  leaf  soil,  with  a  sharp  heat.  Here  they  root  readily 
and  vigorously.  AH  the  other  plants  were  looking  well,  some 
extra  good  examples  of  Euphorbia  jacquini«&flora  being  noticed. 
These  had  not  been  coddled  in  any  wav,  having  been  grown 
in  a  Peach  house  with  plenty  of  air.  MuAa  Oavendishi  is  well 
grown,  a  small  lean-to  being  devoted  to  their  culture.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  a  good  bunch  of  '*  fingers"  was  ripening. 

Figs  are  well  grown  in  great  variety.  Cherries  inside  had 
been  remarkably  fine,  their  prolific  cropping  being  attributed 
to  oool  treatment  and  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  buds  in  the 
autumn.  Peaches  are  also  well  grown.  Instead  of  being 
'>nied  in  the  orthodox  manner,  they  are  planted  parallel  with 
'  the  rafters.  One  advantage  of  this  method  is  more  light  for 
the  i^nts  at  any  time. 

llie  pleasure  grounds  are  well  kept  and  are  extensive,  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  skill  having  been  expended  upon 
them.  BambocMS  and  conifers  in  variety,  also  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  Camellias  are  grown,  everything  being  properl;^  and 
distinctly  labelled.  Lapagerias  we  saw  flourishing  outside  on 
a  north  wall.  Both  alba  and  rosea  were  equally  strong.  The 
rock  garden  is  small  but  well  furnished.  There  iis  a  fine  bothy 
here,  having  six  bedrooms,  pne  for  each  man ;  a  large  comfort- 
able sitting  room,  bath  room,  electric  light,  and  every  other 
convenience.  Before  closing  this  brief  account  I  must  mention 
the  tool  shed.  There  is  a  place  for  everything,  and  all  tools 
are  oiled  on  Saturday  and  put  in  their  places  dean,  readv  for 
work  on  Monday.  What  a  contrast  to  some  gardens  of  note 
I  have  visited.  After  thanking  Mr.  Evans  for  his  hospitality, 
we  strolled  home  through  the  Sussex  woods. — G.  Miller,  fore- 
man, Mereworth  Castle  Gardens,  Kent. 

Work  for  Wet  Dayi. 

This  subject  may  appeal  to  some  of  my  fellow  readens  as  a 
matter  of  general  Knowledge.  No  doubt  it  is  so,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  I  tlhought  a  few  hints  on  tlie  same  would  not  be  out 
of  place.  When  much  wet  weather  is  experienced  it  is  some- 
times a  rather  difficult  task  to  find  work  enough  for  a  large 
staff  of  workmen,  but  this  difficulty  may  easily  be  overcome  I 
think,  if  a  few  of  tihe  following  items  are  made  note  of.  In 
the  first  place  I  may  mention  stakes.  We  all  know  what  an 
important  part  the  stake  plays  in  the  ^rden,  and  the  tre- 
mendous quantities  used  in  some  places.  When  the  bordesrs  are 
cleaned  in  the  autumn  the  stakes  are  generally  thrown  together 
and  tied  up  in  a  roueh  and  ready  sort  of  fasnion,  just  for  the 
time  being.  Herein  lies  the  work  f6r  wet  days.  They  can  all 
be  put  in  their  proper  sizes,  and  all  those  having  broken  ends 
can  be  reshair.j>ened,  ready  for  the  next  eeason.  Then  again, 
where  wall  fruit  and  pergola  work  is  a  big  factor,  there  comes 
the  matter  of  shred-making.  This  was  the  case  in  my  last 
place,  and  I  found  it  made  work  for  many  days,  as  a  aackful 
or  two  require  much  time  to  cut.  Then  there  is  the  re-mending 
of  fruit  nets,  as  these  generally  get  torn  during  the  season. 
The  making  of  labels  is  anotiher  very  important  item  too,  as 
we  all  know  w^hat  the  labelling  of  p»lants  means  to  us.  Of 
course,  I  could  mention  several  more  items  which  comprise  my 
safatiect,  but  the  main  object  of  it  is  this — wilbno:  workers  can 
alwaya  find  something  to  do  through  wet  dayc— T.  Telford, 
Lowther  Castle,  Penridi,  Cumberland. 


PabllGitions  Receifed. 


Onions,  by  Horace  J-  Wright.  London :  Agricultural,  and 
Horticultural  Aasociation.     Price  one  penny. 

Climbers,  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  London:  Agiricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association.     Price  one  penny. 

Commercial  Fertilisers,  by  John  S.  iJurd.  Bulletin  189. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California. 

California  Peach-bhght,  by  Ralph  E.  Smith.  Bulletin  191. 
(Address  as  above.) 

The  Brown-rob  of  the  Lemon,  by  Ralph  E.  Smith.  Bulletin 
190.     (Address  as  above.) 

Lining  of  Ditches  and  Reservoirs  to  Prevent  Seepage  Losses, 
by  Elwood  Mead  and  B.  A.  Etcheverry.  Bulletin  188.  (Address 
as  above.) 

Kew  Bulletins.  The  following  have  been  received :— No.  9, 
1907.  Contents:  Some  notes  on  a  journey  from  Walfish  Bay 
to  Windhuk.  Diagnosee  Afrioanie.  Additions  to  the  Forula 
Marmarica.  CaJabash  tobacco  pipes ;  and  various  miscellaneous 
notes.  Price  5d.  Nol  10.  Contents:  The  gums  ammoniac  of 
Morocco  and  the  Cyrenaica ;  Visit  to  Newport  and  South  Wales ; 
Zapupe  fibre  plant ;  additions  to  the  wild  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ;  title  page,  contents,  and  index  to 
volume  for  1907;  miscellaneous  notes,  price  6d.  Appendix  iv., 
1907.  List  of  stafFs  in  botanical  departments  at  home,  and  in 
India,  and  the  colonies^  Id.  Appendix  v,  1907.  List  of  Kew 
publications,  1906-1907,  price  4d.  Appendix  i.,  1908.  Supplies 
lor  public  service :— List  of  seeds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
and  of  trees  and  shrubs,-  nrice  2d.  Each  of  these  can  be  pur- 
chased either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Wymui 
and  Sons,  Ltd..  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Tw«ed- 
dale  Court,  Edinburgh;  or  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin. 

Hints  on  Planting  Rosea,  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Sixth  and  revised  eaiuon,  1908.  Post  free  for 
seven  stamps,] 'from  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted. 

The  Estate  Magazine,  December,  i097,  6d.  Contents: 
Baron  HotJifield's  estates;  agricultural  chemistry;  agricultural 
notes:  cattle  fattening;  Cockle  Park  sheep-gm«ing  tests; 
electrifying  the  fields;  trimming  evergreens;  forestry  planting 
tooJs ;  garden  crops  in  1907 ;  grades  of  gardeners ;  improvement 
of  poor  ^«ss  land;  t^  food  of  gulls;  the  horticultuml  trade; 
lady  raameners;  pheasants,  December;  pheasants,  Mongolian; 
the  c3ony  system  of  poultry  keeping;  the  pupils'  column:  the 
erection  of  an  estate  saw  bench ;  tar-macadam  in  North  Wales. 

Symons's  Meteorological  Magazine,  December,  1907.  The 
issue  contains  meteorological  notes  on  November ;  temperatures 
and  rainfall  for  November;  a  long  article  on  Greenwich  air 
temperature,  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  F.R.8.,  illustrated  with 
diagram ;  also  a  report  of  the  Royal  Met.  Soc.,  and  letters  and 
reviews.     Price  4d. 

The  Orchid  Review,  December.  Chief  contents:  Calendar 
of  garden  operations  for  December;  Dendrobium  formosum; 
Odontogjlossum  erande;  .reports  of  R.H.S.  and  Manchester 
orchid  shows,  ancF  various  smaller  notes.     Price  6d. 

Agave  macroacantha  and  allied  Euagaves,  by  Mr.  W. 
Trelease  (from  the  18th  annual  rexwrt  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  November  27,  1907.) 

Additions  to  the  genus  Yucca,  by  W.  Trelease  (as  above.) 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  December,  1907.  Con- 
tents: Improved  grain-drying  sheds,  G.  W.  Constable;  experi- 
ments with  the  milk  of  newly-calved  cows,  Professor  D.  A. 
Gilohrist,  M.Sc.  ^  water  supply  for  villages;  the  British  crops 
of  1907 ;  cultivation  of  Lavender ;  cultivation  of  brewing  Bariley ; 
the  Com  Mari^ld;  "Fairy  .Rings"  and  their  eradication;  the 
use  of  Felspathic  rocks  as  fertilisers ;  live  stock  import  regula- 
tions— Natal ;  feeding  pigs  on  Maize  and  Maize-meal ;  imjMrts 
of  feeding  stuffs  into  German v;  American  Gooseberry  mildew 
(witii  coloured  illustration);  American  Gooseberry  mildew  in 
Worcestershire;  insect  agencies  as  a  cause  of  Larch  canker, 
James  Scott;  beetles  in  a  malt  house;  store  beetles  infesting ^a 
warehouse,  Chrysanthemum  leaf-mining  fly^  Sciara  fly  in 
Savoys,  aphides,  Oak  spangle  gall,  mites,  sprmgtails,  Gordius 
worms,  ergot  of  Rye,  diseased  €k)oseberry  bushes  and  Chrysan- 
themums;  the  indEebtedness  of  the  peasant  class  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  Notes  on  crop  prospects  abroad :  Germany,  Poland, 
Trans-Caucasia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Norway,  Argentina, 
Canada,  Queensland,  Warsaw  Hop  fair.  Hop  crop  in  Germany ; 
and  miscellaneous  notes,  price  4d.  monthly. 

The  Practical  Use  of  Starters,  by  L.  D.  Buahnell  and  W.  R. 
Wright..  Department  of  bacteriology  and  hygiene,  Michigan 
Stat©  Agricultural  College,  June,  1907. 

Agricultural  Economist  and  Horticultural  Review,  January, 
1903.     Price  6d. 

The  Albion  Magazine,  edited  by  Evan  Yellon.  A  monthly 
magazine  for  the  deaf,  but  containing  sundry  matters  of 
general  interest.     No.  1,  vol.  1,  November,  1907.     Price  2d. 
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Friit  Galtare  mder  Glus. 

THE  EARLY  FBACH  HOUSE.— The  trees  in  this  house  will 
now  be  making  ^ood  progress .  And  care  must  be  taken  in  serere 
weather  to  avoid  a  nigh  night  temperatikre ;  indeed^  it  is  not 
well  to  Kive  this  in  the  day  either.  At  the  same  time  this  does 
not  apply  to  sun  heat.  The  Latter  will  do  much  good  and 
strengthen  the  blossoms.  Some  of  the  older  kinds  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  flower  so  profusely  that  I  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  remove  any  misplaced  and  thickly  crowded  blossoms. 
This  strengthens  those  left,  and  benefits  the  trees,  but  I  do  not 
advise  this  treatment  for  the  early  American  varieties,  such  as 
Early  Alexander,  Am^en  June,  and  others.  These  are  very 
different,  and  are  prone  to  oast  their  buds.  The  temperature 
Bbould  be  50deg  to  55deg  during  the  flowering  stage,  and  every 
advantage  most  be  taken  in  bright  weather  to  set  the  flowers, 
doing  the  work  about  midday  when  the  pollen  is  dry,  and  give 
a  little  top  ventilation  whenever  possible. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— In  houses  where  the  roots  have 
been  given  ample  moisture  since  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  are 
Fontilated  freenr,  there  should  be  no  bud-dropping;  and  when 
heat  is  given  tne  result  should  be  strong  blossoms.  Such  well- 
known  varieties  as  Royal  George  Peaoh  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine,  folx^e  so  readily  that  tney  give  little  trouble.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  seen  too  much  moisture  applied  at  the 
start,  I  mean  syringing  the  trees.  This  oauses  the  wood  buds 
to  develop  in  aavanoe  of  the  others,  and  should  be  avoided.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  keep  the  house  damped  over,  and 
my  remarks  as  to  syringing  are  more  applicable  m  dull  or  cold 
weather.  This  hous^  may  now  be  kept  at  4odeg,to  SOdeg,  with 
a  liberal  rise  by  sun  heat,  and  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show 
colour,  ventilate  more  freely.  In  houses  subject  to  green  or 
black  fly,  eVery  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of 
this  pest  at  the  start,  and  the  fly  frequently  appears  after  a 
spell  of  severe  weather,  when  a  little  more  nre  neat  has  been 
iised.  In  such  cases  the  trees  should  be  fumigated  two  or  three 
nights  in  succession  before  the  flower  buds  expand.  Black  fly 
is  one  of  the  worst  pests  the  Peaoh  is  troubled  with  in  its  early 
growth.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  some  young  trees  almost 
dead  where  this  pest  had  been  overlooked,  all  the  fruiting  or 
Bonnd  wood  being  quite  dead. 

LATE  HOUSES.— Here  the  work  is  of  a  routine  character, 
mostly  cleansing  and  getting  ready  for  next  season's  crop ;  ana 
as  regards  the  first  named,  so  much  depends  upon  the  state  of 
tile  trees.  There  is  no  better  time  to  get  rid  of  all  troublesome 
peats,  and  in  houses  where  red  spider  was  present,  the  trees 
ahoald  be  washed  with  soapy  tepid  water,  cleansing  the  old 
bark  well,  and  when  dry,  tlhoroughly  paint  over  with  Giahurst 
compound.  In  bad  cases  I  would  advise  going  over  the  ti^ees 
two  or  three  times,  omitting  the  new  wood.  After  the  dress- 
ing, the  trees  should  be  placed  on  the  trellis,  and  it  is  well  to 
avoid  crowding,  as  the  syringe  later  on  can  be  used  more  effec- 
tiaally,  and  better  wood  will  he  secured  for  next  season.  In 
houses  that  tiave  not  had  satisfactory  crops  owing  to  young 
trees  being  too  gross,  lift  them  and  replant.  This  is  better 
than  severe  top  pruning.  Frequently  too  much  food  causes  rank 
growth.  In  such  cases  give  the  trees  a  liberal  addition  of  old 
mortar  rubble  and  burnt  wood  ashes  in  the  soil.  The  latter  is 
an  excellent  top  dressing  mixed  with  loam.  All  planting  should 
be  completed  at  an  early  date,  and  the  trees  freely  ventilated 
in  late  nouses  when  weather  permits.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tke  Floier  Garden. 

SWEET  PEAS.— An  important  operation  in  the  culture  of 
ose  charming  flowers  is  the  tilling  of  the  ground.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  deep  cultivation  is  essential.  Autumn  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this  work.  If  through  any  cause  it  was  not 
done  at  that  time,  the  first  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  trench  the  ground  2ft  to  dft  deep,  at  the  same  time 
incorporating  some  well  decayed  manure.  The  time  and  method 
of  sowing  the  seeds  variers  with  different  growers.  It  is  as  well 
to  sow  the  new  or  scarce  sorts  in  pots,  placing  them  in  a  cold 
frame  during  the  present  or  next  month.  For  a  Sin  (48-size) 
pot,  five  or  six  seeds  will  be  ample,  or  they  may  be  sown  singly 
m  2Jin  pots.  Grown  in  this  way  they  are  more  under  control, 
birds,  mice,  and  slugs  being  easily  kept  at  bay.  Although 
growing  in  a  frame,  always  remember  that  the  Sweet  Pea  is  a 
hardy  plant,  and  give  all  the  air  possible.  The  beginningr  of 
Mjarch  is  perhaps  the  best  time  for  sowing  in  the  open  border. 
On  light  soils,  however,  an  early  sowing  may  be  made  in 
January  or  February.     Sweet  Peas  are  generally  grown  much 


too  crowded ;  no  advantage  is  gained  by  sowing  the  seeds  thick ; 
while  much  better  blooms  and  a  longer  season  of  flowering  re- 
sult from  thin  sowing;  and  judicious  thinning  of  the  young 
plants.  Thaold  practice  of  growing  rows  and  clumps  of  mixed 
Sweet  Peas  lias  gradually  given  place  to  named  v^^rieties.  A 
list  of  distinct  sorts  is  unnecessary  here,  as  a  selection  for  the 
garden  or  eSxhibition  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  cata- 
logue of  a  seed  firm  specaiising  in  Sweet  Peas. 

SOWING  SEEDS.— A  number  of  plants  which  are  really 
perennials  or  biennials  can  be  treated  as  annuals  if  sown  in  heat 
in  January  or  February.  Of  these  the  Antirrhinum  ia  one  of 
the  best  examples.  The  beautiful  tall,  intermediate,  and  dwarf 
sections  of  these  plants  raised  from  seeds  excel  the  n*ii^ 
varieties  which  were  more  popular  a  few  years  ago,  «nd  could 
only  be  propagated  true  from  cuttings.  Seeds,  sown  thinly  m 
shallow  ooxes,  will  soon  germinate  in  a  gentle  heat.  When 
large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  off  in  ooxes  and  placed  for 
a  time  in  a  heated  fname.  About  the  beginning  of  May  the 
younty  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  open.  Hollyhooks 
and  Pentstemons  may  receive  similar  treatment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTEfe.— Young  plants  can  be  obUined 
by  cutting  up  the  stems  of  Yuccas  blown  over  by  the  recent 
strong  winds,  and  laying  them  in  the  fibre  of  a  propagating  house. 
During  open  weather  this  month  make  a  second  planting  of 
Anemone  and  Ranunculus  root^,  to  flower  in  succession  to  those 
planted  in  autumn.  Tread  the  soil  firm  round  Rose  cuttings 
loosened  by  frost,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suitable.  Protection 
from  sparrows  has  often  to  be  afforded  to  Camations  and  Pinks 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  few  lengths  of  black  thread  stretched 
over  the  beds,  or  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot,  answers  the 
purpose.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  open  weather  for  mice  aoaong 
the  Tulip  beds.  When  once  they  find  out  the  bulbs,  consider- 
able damage  may  result  in  a  few  nights.  I  have  never  known 
them  to  attack  Narcissus  bulbs.  This  is  due  to  their  poisonous 
character.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Tbe  Klteben  Garden. 

&EED  ORDER.— By  this  time  the  seedsmen's  lists  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  most  gardeners,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  m 
making  out  and  returning  it  promptly  to  give  the  seedsinan  a 
good  opportunity.  It  is  very  annoying  to  have  to  wait  tor  a 
packet  of  seed  before  it  can  be  sown,  and  this  will  be  avoided 
if  the  seed  is  now  ordered. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CROPS.— Every  plot  of  ground  should 
be  allooated  to  a  crop  as  soon  as  the  digging  or  trenching  u 
finished.  This  is  best  done  by  writinj^  on  a  large  label  the  name 
of  the  crop  to  be  planted  and  stickmg  this  at  the  most  con- 
venient side  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  plant- 
ing may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  cropping  without  confusion  at 
the  proper  time. 

XJAULIFLOWERS  AND  CABBAGES.-It  is  now  time  to 
make  a  sowing  of  a  good  early  Cauliflower.  A  small  quantity 
of  seeds  should  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  these  placed  in  a  cool 
house  uiiere  they  will  '-erminate  slowly.  As  soon  ab  the 
seedlings  come  through  the  surface  the  boxes  should  be  placed 
AS  near  the  roof  glass  a«  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  drawn.  Quite  a  cool  temperature  will  be  best.  It 
grown  in  anything  approaching  a  high  temperature  the  seed- 
lings soon  become  drawn  and  damp  off.  As  soon  as  the  P**"*^ 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other 
lx>xes,  or  three  plants  in  a  3in  pot  will  answer  well ;  but  con- 
tinue to  gmw  them  in  a  low  dry  temperature.  I  fear  that  tpw® 
will  be  complaints,  great  mischief  l3eiifg  done  to  the  autumn- 
planted  Cabbage  plants  by  the  recent  frost.  In  many  cases 
these  were  forward  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  and  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  withsUnd  *o  severe  a  frost  and  cutting  easterly 
winds.  Tlierefore  it  will  be  prudent  to  make  a  sowing  of  a 
good  early  kind  without  delay,  in  case  those,  left  in  the  seea 
bed  are  killed.     These  may  be  treated  as  the  Cauliflowers. 

PARSLEY.— 'This  has  been  punished  rather  badly  by  the  late 
frost,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  make  an  early  sowinjr  in  case  the 
roots  have  been  killed  outright.  Sow  in  boxes  and  treat  as 
for  Cauliflower,  and  afterwai^  prick  off  into  an  old  frame, 
where  it  will  come  on  quickly. 

ROOTS.— Any  rcots,  such  as  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  Soorsonero. 
and  Carrots,  left  in  the  eround  should  now  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  the  root  store  in  sand  or  ashes,  as  after  the  late  frost  they 
will  decay  much  faster  if  left  in  the  soil. 

MUSHROOM.— More  beds  should  be  made  as  fast  as  those  in 
bearing  become  worn  out.  Tlie  most  should  be  made  of  the 
Mushroom  house  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  as  after 
this  time  it  will  be  of  very  little  value  for  forcing  purposes. 

EARLY  CARROTS,  TURNIPS,  AND  RADISHES. -Mild 
hotbeds  may  now  he  made  up  for  these.  A  great  heat  is  not 
nooeesary,  but  suflBcient  to  keep  out  frost  and  to  furnish  * 
moderate  heat  during  the  night.  The  sun  will  be  Mining  power 
daily,  and  many  things  under  glass  will  benefit  largely  by  wje 
extra  light,  and  this  should  be  taken  advantage  of.— A.  T., 
Cirencester. 
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^  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  ^ 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shonid  be 
directed  to  "Tbb  Editor,"  12.  Mitrb  Coubt  Chambirs, 
Flbbt  Strbbt,  London,  B.C.  Persons  sending  nwinuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remaneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  n.o  mis- 
understanding majr  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
oontriboting  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  tney  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

INARCHING  MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE  ON  ORGS 
COLMAN  (Constant  Reader).— If  Groe  Colman  does  not  please 
you,  train  one  of  the  other  varieties  you  name  into  its  place; 
the  variety  next  to  the  condemned  sort  will  be  most  convenient. 
Madresfield  Court  is  not  a  good  late- keeping  Grape. 

REMOVING  CLEMATIS  SUCKER  (A.  J.  B.).-Any  time 
after  the  middle  of  February  in  mild  weavner,  but  before  fresh 
erowth  takes  place,  is  suitable.  Take  it  off  at  it-s  on^in  with 
Qie  parent  plant,  being  careful  not  to  injure  more  of  Se  roots 
than  can  be  helped,  being  satisfied  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
roots  to  the  sucker  rather  than  going  so  near  the  old  plant  as  to 
injure  its  roots  to  a  serious  ext-ent. 

LOWEST  TEMPERATURES  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 
SOUTH  AFRICA  (A.  T.).— We  do  not  know  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures ever  registei-ed  in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  the 
time  of  year  it  falls;  besidee,  the  areas  covered  are  so  large 
that  the  readings  would  be  of  very  little  vaJue  as  charact-eristic 
of  the  whole  regions  in  question.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  desired  information. 

CARBIDE  OF  CALCTOM  (G.  B.).—The  waste  from  an 
acetylene  gas  installation  is  for  the  most  part  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  has  been  found  useful  as  a  dressing  for  land  deficient 
in  lime;  indeed,  we  are  informed  by  a  garoener  using  it  that 
it  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  a  heavy  clay,  both  in  improv- 
ing the  texture  of  the  soil  and  in  giving  good  results  in  craps. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  its  close,  soft,  putty-like  nature,  but 
this  is  got  over  by  chopping  in  small  pieces  and  then  spreading 
on  the  land  at  the  rate  of  about  lib  per  square  yard,  and 
digging  in.  This,  of  course,  is  best  doaie  in  the  autumn  oar 
winter,  as  tJiis  gives  opportunity  for  some  amelioration,  and 
the  working  of  the  soil  in  late  winter  or  early  spring  for  pre- 
I>aration  of  the  ground  for  crops  still  further  tends  to  ad- 
mixture with  the  soij.  Beyond  supplying  lime  and  having 
mechanical  and  chemical  action  on  soil,  it  has  no,  or  very  little, 
manurial  value. 

APHIS  ON  CURRANT  SHOOTS  (R.  H.).-The  "vermin" 
on  the  Currant  shoots  are  the  eggs  of  the  Currant  blister  aphis 
(Rhopaloeipihum  ribis),  and  are  very  numerous,  more  so  tnan 
any  example  previously  seen  by  ue.  The  eggs  remain  over  the 
winter,  and  from  them  emerge  the  wingless  viviparous  femaJes 
in  Apiril,  and  occur  continuously  until  July,  ana  even  August. 
Probably  some  benefit  would  be  derived  by  the  winter  waSiing 
with  caustic  ailkali  wash,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following 
way :  Dissolve  lib  of  oaustic  soda  and  IJb  of  carbonate  of  potash 
separately  in  water,  then  mix  the  two  together  and  add  to  10 
gallons  of  soft  water.  Add  to  this  }lb  of  dissolved  softsoap. 
Spray  over  the  bushes  about  February ;  suffice  that  the  bushes 
be  coated  all  over  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the  solution. 
Ute  wash  must  only  be  used  while  the  buds  are  quite  dormant. 
It  is  verv  important  to  spray  the  bushes  early  in  the  year, 
directly  the  anlhides  are  seen,  that  is  before  the  blisters  appear 
or  the  leaves  become  cu riled  up,  as  then  the  lice  can  be  reiudily 
paaohed  by  the  spray,  which  cannot  be  done  later  in  the  year. 
Paraffin  emulsion  and  quassia  wash  are  the  most  successful 
remedies.  Paraffin  emulsion  is  prepared  in  the  following  way : 
Mix  equtfl  proportions  of  boiling  softsoap  solution  and  paraffin 
together,  then  churn  them  up  by  means  of  a  force  pump  until 
a  creamy  emulsion  is  produced.  When  required  for  use,  mix 
the  concentrated  softsoap  and  paraffin  solution  with  twentv 
times  its  bulk  of  soft  water.  Quassia  wssh  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing 51b  of  quassia  chips  for  two  hours  in  just  sufficient  water 
to  Keep  it  liquid,  61b  of  softsoap^  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  added  to  and  well  mixed  with  the  quassia  extract; 
the  whole  being  tlien  placed  in  and  mixed  with  100  gallons  of 
soft  water. 


SAWDUST  (J.  M.).— It  is  bad  as  a  top-dressing  for  pastures 
or  meadows,  as  it  injures  the  grass  and  is  long  in  decaying.  It 
is  best  applied  to  heavy  arable  land.  We  should  only  mix  olood 
with  it  to  facilitate  the  spreading  of  the  latter. 

REMOVING  TREES  FROM  A  NURSERY  (E.).— All  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  that  you,  as  a  nurseryman,  have  planted  in 
the  nursery  as  stock-in-trade  you  can  remove.  If  any  of  the 
trees  have  become  too  large  for  removal  you  must  leave  them 
uninjured,  and  cannot  enforce  payment  for  them  from  the  land- 
lord. 

P^ONIA  MOUTAN  FAILING  (H.  H.).— The  tree  Paeonies 
require  no  particular  treatment,  but  require  a  rather  light  and 
moderately  rich  soil,  enriching  it  with  leaf  soil,  vegetable  refuse, 
or  well-rotted  manure,  and  planting  high  rather  than  low,  ana 
about  the  some  depth  as  before,  dishing  around  the  plant  for 
watering,  which  should  be  done  in  dry  weather  copiously,  for 
want  of  which  we  think  your  plants  have  died.  They  require  a 
sunny  sheltered  situation.  The  plants,  if  they  show  for  flower 
the  year  of  planting,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  take 
away  the  bud  when  it  is  clear  of  the  leaves. 

BLANCHING  WITLOOF  (Idem).— Cut  off  tJie  leaves  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  crown  of  the  roots,  and  cover  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  Sin  or  9in  with  any  light  dry  material,  as  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  sawdust,  or  tree  leaves,  placing  a  little  litter 
over  the  latter  to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about  by  winds, 
and  the  youn^c  leaves  of  the  Witloof  will  come  through  the 
covering  material,  and  fipm  the  exclusion  of  light  be  blanched, 
they  being  in  fine  order  for  6a2ads  when. from  6in  to  Sin  long. 
We  take  up  the  roots,  cut  the  tops  off  about  an  inch  above  Uie 
crown,  ano  place  in  rich  light  soil  up  to  the  crown  about  din  or 
4in  aprart  in  a  dark  place,  with  a  temperature  of  about  55deg, 
in  which  they  do  splendidly. 

VINES  IN  CONSERVATORY  (A  Lady).-Plants  do  not 
generally  succeed  beneath  Vines,  the  leaves  obstructing  the 
light,  but  ss  a  sli^t  shade  is  desirable  in  a  conservatory,  and 
the  Vines  being  leafless  in  winter,  there  is  really  no  objection  to 
them  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  cover  the  roof  too  densely. 
In  your  case  Vines  at  4ft  to  4ft  Gin  distance  apart  we  should 
consider  desirable.  If  you  oen  command  a  certain  supply  of  gas 
that  would  be  the  best  mode  of  heating  your  house,  naving  a 
gas-heated  boiler  with  hot-water  pipes  sufficient  to  exclude 
frost ;  or  the  house  might  probablv  be  most  eoonomdoaHy  heated 
by  a  boiler  fixed  at  ^e  back  of  the  fire  in  the  room,  yet  a 
6epai*ate  apparatus  iK'Ould  be  best^  gas  being  the  least  trouble 
of  any. 

GARPET-BEDDING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED  (P.  F.  S.).— 
The  Cerastium,  Cineraria,  and  Mesembryanthemums  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  are  much  better  raised  from  cuttrngs. 
The  gsed  may  be  sown  thinly  in  i>ots  of  light  soil,  covering  Qie 
seed  Tery  sli^tly  and  keeping  the  soil  regularly  moist,  the  pots 
being  placed  in  a  hotbed  until  the  seedlings  appear.  After  that 
a  lignt  and  cool  poeiticai  must  be  afforded  to  harden  the  seed- 
lings, which  must,  when  large  enough,  be  pricked-out  in  boxes 
or  be  potted  singly  in  verv  small  pots.  Coleuses  must  be  raised 
from  cuttings.  Tnese  ana  cuttings  of  all  the  plants  mentioned 
will  strike  readily  in  sandy  soil  in  ^^our  hotbed,  affording 
moisture  and  shade  to  prevent  the  outtan^  from  flagging.  We 
advise  your  procuring  cuttings  of  the  plants  you  require. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— CorrMjxmdentA  whose  queriu  art 
unanswered  in  ike  present  iuiu  are  respeeffvliy  requested  ta  e^n- 
suit  the  foUm»inf  number,  (A.  P.).— Hamamelis  arboirea. 
(T.  P.).— Iris  Histiio.  (J.).— 1,  Qypripedium  Leeanum;  2, 
Cyp.  insigine  Harefield  Hall. 


^a» 


Tiade  and  Miscellaneous  Notes. 

En^iih  Roses  for  India. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  write:  "We 
have  had  long  experience  in  sending  Roses  abroad,  and  our 
consignments  are  very  successful  We  are  this  week  sending 
a  case  of  over  &00  Roses  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  per  *  Marmora/ 
sailing  on  Friday.*' 

Trade  GaUligois  Reeaiiel 

Besds. 
Austin  and  M'Aslan,  Salkeld  St.,  Glasgow.     • 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington. 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 
Albert  P.  Upstone,  36,  Churoh  Street,  Rotherham,  Yorks. 

Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Soil8,The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.— Botes 

Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Salisbury,--Bo»««. 

John  Spencer,  Ltd.,  Wednesbury,  Stafifs.— Iron  and  Steel  Tube  F%it\ng$, 
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"Deal-ear"  ol  Bailey 

(Helminthosporium  graminenm). 

Hsving  arrived  at  mid- January  we  seem  to  be  very  near 
seed-time  for  barley,  althouch  there  seems  little  prospect  of 
dnmng  sucoeEsfirHy  before  March.  But  we  may  prepare  our 
land  as  perfectly  as  possible,  have  it  entirely  to  our  mind,  pro- 
cure the  best  of  «eed,  yet  fail  from  some  inexplicable  cause. 

We  have  always  favoured  the  use  of  sound  good  seed  for  the 
barley  crop.  Size  of  berry  is  such)  an  important  element  in  a 
goiod  maltsters'  sample,  that  our  efforts  should  always  be 
d^ecrted  to  prodfucing  a  well-fiHed  grain ;  but  when  we  buy  big 
seed  we  cannot  always  guarantee  a  good,  sample  fix>m  it,  and 
still  leas  can  we  guarantee  a  good  crop  unless  we  use  every 
precaution,  and  the  knowledge  which  agricultural  science  pro- 
vides for  US. 

We  have  many  times  in  this  column  preached  little  sermons 
on  tihe  folly  of  neglecting  to  drees  wheat  against  bunt  before 
sowing:  we  have  also  recommended  the  use  of  a  similair  mixture 
for  barley,  as  wfe  have  known  much  benefit  derived  from  it.  We 
have  received  a  pamphlet  of  observations  on  a  disease  producing 
the  "deaf  ear"  of  barley,  written  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Potter,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  professor  of  botany,  Armstrong  College,  and  hon. 
consulting  botto'st  to  the  Newcastle  Farmers'  Club.  Very 
interesting  it  is,  as  the  iUustnations  of  damaged  ears  are  very 
familiar  to  us.  We  have  £©en  many  such,  and  some  of  them 
are  ouite  old  "enemies,"  shall  we  say. 

This  deaf-ear  disease  of  barley  is  evidently  no  new  thing, 
for  under  its  name  of  Helminthosporium  it  was  noted  by 
Eriksson  in  1886,  and  described  by  nim,  so  that  our  remem- 
bnance  of  it  so  long  ago  is  easily  explained.  The  most  com- 
plete research  was  made  into  the  subject  by  Kolpen  Raon  in 
1901.  The  symptoms  as  described  by  him  inclu^  three  dif- 
ferent am)earances,  "(1)  The  ear  completely  emerges  from  ih& 
sheath  of  the  uppermost  leaf,  but  the  separation  of  the  ear 
from  the  leaf  sheath  is  Jess  tnan  in  normal  cases.  (2)  The 
extension  of  the  intemode  commences,  but  ceases  before  the  ear 
is  fully  liberated,  whereby  the  extremities  of  the  awn  are  not 
released  from  the  sheath ;  and  (3)  the  ear  is  never  exposed,  but 
always  remains  enclosed  in  the  sheath.  The  third Uype  is  stated 
to  be  the  most  frequent.  The  ears  of  the  diseased  pkints  which 
emerge  from  the  sheath  are  easily  distinguislhable.  The  awns 
are  weak  and  do  not  diverge^  and  the  grains  are  arrested  in 
their  development.  The  chaff  and  grains  are  coloured  brown, 
and  the  awn  is  sometimes  blackened  by  the  fungus." 

Mr.  Potter  says  that  a  cold  sowing  time  encourages  the 
growth  of  this  fungus.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  believe  ttiat  its 
success  in  attacking  the  growing  plant  in  a  cold  spring  and 
summer  may  be  due  rather  to  lack  of  vigour  in  the  barley  than 
to  extra  virulence  of  the  pest.  He  «£o  concludes  that  dry 
seasons  favour  its  development,  and  as  far  as  our  memory  serves 
us  in  the  observation  of  our  grain  crops  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  he  is  on  the  right  track,  but  again  we  must  point 
out  that  the  increased  damage  is  due  to  lack  of  vigour  in  the 
plant  through  Jack  of  moisture.  It  has  been  in  such  dry 
seasons  that  we  have  noticed  so  many  of  these  diseased  ears, 
we  were  going  to  say  badly  developed,  but  we  prefer  to  say 
diseased,  for  an  examination  of  the  straw  almost  invariably 
found  that  it  was  withered  or  withering. 

Wdll,  we  have  pointed  out  the  disease,  which  we  believe  is 
no  new  thing,  but  like  many  others  recurs  at  intervals  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  its  stronger  development.  The 
main  object  in  caMing  attention  to  Mr.  Potter's  pamphlet  is  to 
point  out  the  remedies  or  preventive  measures  which  he  recom- 
mends. 

He  seems  satisfied  that  infection  is  carried  in  the  seed,  and 
that  preventive  measures  must  be  taken  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  as  in  the  case  of  "bunt"  or  "smut."  In  either  case  the 
infection  is  carried  originally  in  the  seed,  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  largely  under  opntrol. 

Mr.  Potter  recommends,  "A  modification  of  Jensen's  hot- 
water  method  has  beeii  found  a  very  successful  treatment,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  immei-s^'on  for  five  minutes  in  hot 
water  (127deg  F.)  after  the  seed  had  been  previously  steeped 
for  about  fourteen  hours  destroyed  the  conidia  of  helmintno- 
si>orium." 

"Very  good  results  have  also  been  obtained  by  Kiihn's  treat- 
ment with  copper  sulphate  and  lime.  Copper  sulphate,  how- 
ever, is  not  desirable  as  a  dressing  for  baiiey,  as  it  is  apt  to 
injm^  the  grain  and     delay     germination.       Treatment  with 


formalin  is  simple,  and  much  to  be  recommended.  Recent  ex- 
periments carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Cambridge  have  shown  that  steeping  the  grain  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  solution  containing  one  i>art  formalin  to  240  parts  water 
was  very  effective  in  destroying  helminthosporium,  and  pro- 
duced no  bad  effect  on  the  seed.  It  is  also  stated  that  somewhat 
greater  .strengths  (viz.,  one  part  formalin  to  160-200  parts  of 
water)  may  be  safely  used. 

We  know  that  in  many  years  much  loss  has  been  caused  by 
this  failure  of  barley  to  c(yme  to  perfection,  and  if  any  water- 
ing or  dressing  of  the  seed  will  prove  an  effectual  preventive  a 
great  benefit  to  the  farmer  must  result. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  very  funny  week  as  regards  weather:  four 
days  of  black  frost,  then  two  days  rain,  e^  now  black  frost 
again.  There  is  promise  of  snow,  but  none  falls.  If  we  are 
to  have  any  very  low  temperatures  a  good  covering  of  snow 
Ti-ould  be  a  great  protection  to  the  turnips  and  young  wheat. 

The  latter  is  very  backward,  and  that  which  is  above  gxxMind 
is  not  in  a  position  to  withstand  severe  weather.  It  is  difficult 
to  discern  whether  some  wheat  fields  have  been  sown,  and  a 
foot  of  snow  would  keep  the  young  plants  warm  fixwn  frost  and 
out  of  danger  from  biixls. 

Meanwhile  the  sharp  frost  must  be  doing  much  good  to 
ploughed  fallows,  and  we  have  had  so  much  rain  lately  that 
except  for  a  protection  for  wheat  and  roots  a  snowfall  is  not 
required. 

With  the  ground  so  wet  ihe  frost  must  have  been  bad  for 
turnips  in  the  open,  .and  farmens  who  have  their  swedes  in 
pies  must  have  felt  very  thankful  that  they  were  in  that  posi- 
tion. Turnip  cutters  to  mend  must  have  found  some  work  for 
the  blacksmiths. 

The  roads  have  been  very  eood  for  delivering  com  and 
potatoes.  There  lias  been  a  ready  fale  for  wheat  and  barley, 
and  heavy  threshings  during  the  frost  are  now  bein^  sent  away 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Not  many  potatoes  are  being  movecL 
for  two  reasons,  viz.j  there  are  very  few  lefc  to  move,  and 
holders  are  very  firm  in  their  demands,  and  also  buyers  do  not 
care  to  risk  damage  from  frost  in  transit.  Considerable  damage 
has  accrued  lately  from  this  cause. 

Sheep  had  a  good  layer  during  the  frost,  but  turnips  were 
very  hard,  and  me  animals  would  have  done  badly  without  a 
gooKl  supply  of  hav,  &c. 

Cattue  sell  well,  but  farmers  are  more  inclined  to  clear  out. 
so  markets  are  full  enough.  Roots  will  not  be  too  plentiful,  ana 
all  bought  foods  being  aear  too  much  responsibility  is  put  on 
the  haystacks.  We  fancy  that  hay  wiU  soon  meet  a  better 
market. 

Considering  the  price  of  pig  food  pork  keeps  its  price  well. 
Offal  potatoes  are  now  Hx>rth  35s.,  and  feeding  barley  is  quite  as 
dear  as  it  was.  Feeders  have  sold  pork  very  freely,  and  we 
think  that  supplies  will  be  short  befpre  spring*  and  small  pork 
in  April  and  May  much,  dearer  than  it  is  now. 

The  Dtility  Pooltry  Glob's  Laylog  GompetitloD. 

The  twelve  months'  competition  has  how  run  for  three 
months,  and  the  figures  for  the  period  are  now  available. 
Twenty  pens  of  six  birds  each  are  taking  part  in  the  test,  and 
the  birds  are  under  the  direct  supervision  and  management  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Richardson,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  club,  at  his 
farm  at  Rayne.  near  Brain  tree,  Essex.  The  pens  are  all  housed 
separately,  ana  liave  duplicate  grass  runs.  Trap-nests  are  used, 
so  that  the  laying  of  every  bird  is  faithfully  recorded.  The 
following  are  the  figures  for  the  first  three  months,  ending 
December  31 :— 1,  white  Wyandottes,  245;  2,  ditto,  193;  8, 
white  La  Bresse,  186;  4,  white  Wyandottes,  183;  5,  ditto,  182; 
6,  buff  Rocks,  177 ;  7,  white  Wyandottes,  173 ;  8,  white  Leg- 
horns. 168;  9,  white  Wyandottes,  160;  10,  buff  Rocks,  159; 
11,  white  Wyandottes,  136;  12,  ditto,  123;  13,  Houdans,  117; 
14,  barred  Rocks,  116;  15,  black  Wyandottes,  111;  16,  white 
Leghorns,  99 ;  17,  ditto,  69 ;  18,  buff  Rocks,  63 ;  19,  white  Leg- 
horns, 57  ;  20,  partridge  Wyandottes,  20.  No  great  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  leading  pens  except  the 
pen  of  La  Bresse,  that  has  moved  from  eighm  to  third.  The 
ninth  pen  has  gone  up  seven  places,  and  the  second,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  pens  nve  places.  The  pen  at  the  top  laid  89 
eggs  during  the  month  as  against  107  last  month,  when  it  was 
also  first.  Better  laying  has  come  from  those  pens  that  did  onlv 
fairly,  or  even  badly,  in  the  previous  months,  thus  the  ninth 
pen  laid  115  eggs  (a  record  for  the  competition),  or  an  average 
of  nineteen  eggs  per  bird.  The  twelfth  pen  laid  ninety-six  e^gs, 
and  the  thirteenth  ninety-three,  both  these  pens  only  laying 
some  two  dozen  eggs  during  the  previous  two  months :  a  bird  in 
the  former  of  these  pens  laid  twenty-seven  eggs,  while  another 
bird  in  the  same  pen  has  not  laid  an  egg  I  The  weather  until 
late  in  the  month  was  mild  and  generaUy  wet,  the  dry  but  ooW 
weather  that  followed  was  accompanied  by  bitter  east  winds 
and  some  snow.  The  birds,  however,  remain  in  good  feeaJth. 
Unfortunately,  some  are  moulting,  mostly  Leghorns. — Utility 
Poultry  Club,  68b,  Linook's  Inn  Fields,  txmdon,  W.C. 
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Seeds 


DOES  IT  OCCUR  TO   VOU 

thftt  la  the  bu4iriMi  of  iuppl^ing' 
•Md*  tot  ttiB  Kfl^rtlen  J^ut  b«  tiiu^rh  w 
in  Mj  iTid  every  other  huAineu  xh^n 
irci  TiriauA  quqJHieA,  Ittnth  of  the 
•eetk  them»?JT«  nad  of  thi;  struiu 
from  whioh  Uwy  hn^e  hf^a  har- 
r^stttl.  Th«  quKlJty  fif  i}»  •e«cfe^jn 
Aiber  words,  the  {ff^rm  hmt  ing  power 
— e*ii  be  ucertiinH]  rewJiIy  if 
dftfwa^ii  Ji*c««iry,  h\A  iirjt  «u  th* 
qoalitT  of  the  Mm  in  from  wtiit-h 
Mwy  bare  b««n  hoi*  nested.  For  t^« 
thnre  ji  jio  Altrfnativft  but  to  wnit 
until  the  crop  rfw^hcp  rrtttufity,  and 
whfti  if  ■bnuld  evolve  vef^ablv 
flmnlJ,  Drp{M>r  flaTCiur.  and  ^4»rsiEj 
indiffere^Dt^  mnd  Houvtb  of  pf>or, 
mivbe  mised  colDura,  puny  in  ijet^, 
«Dd  «jf  rvo  form?  And  alu  F  »  reaf 
waaled,  derpT  Ui  bt  reooT«mi.  th», 
tine  «nd  air*in,  mt»t  hn^Q  been  tb« 
eiperi«nofi  of  shuiv  rfOwem  who  \m 
lore  pufohuin^  have  rwver  ffj^en 
tftDUfhc  to  t!»  qtiatiiiw,  who  he 
CAiiM  ttM?y  have  aat  been  able  to 
•ee  any  diffn-enrD  in  «e«d«  tiars 
tak^n  ft  for  9rtuit«d  there  m  but  one 
iiuiJity.  and  thai  pttett  other  thjui 
flMSe  th^ji'  have  [jciift  a^p  mereh' 
t«wy  on««.  It  H  well  uid  one 
kwma  by  experience,  but  why  wla«t(^ 
lime  Jearning  by  esp«-|(*nce  whm 
we»  with  A  vMt  exiiwieEWie,  the 
fcjcnniulation  of  a  liletime.  a&d  » 
liifh  reputation  t^3  mam  lain,  MUST 
•xid  DO  iupply  needfl  of  the  hi(rhe*t 
■tvKlaid.  Be«ds  Bavod  frtm  ael«Ti«i 
planta  of  the  charnrter  fJnwt  to  eaHi 
variety  If  YOU  we  a  tuyer  of  th« 
b«t  qeerti.  we  will  aeixl  yoti  ournU 
lo^e  witlKiai  Lhir^e  and  pott  free. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON 
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MANCHESTER. 


LilLY  OF  THE   F'®™  ">«»*  crowns. 

^^  ^  wi^  .— «,  Larre  or  iinall 

VALLEY   %  %     •uppiu..  .  , 

I»   A0OOK8  QUEEN,    BIRMINGHAM. 


WARES 

NBW  AND  RELIABLE 

Vegetable  &  Flower 

SEEDS 

OaDflctlans  to  ^tre  an  pimple  supply  of  w«U-MieHrt9d 
Vegfttat)1ei  ftoin  lO,  6  to  lOG.'-- 
■  ofcboic«  Flower  !^eed  » from  2..'  6  to  60/  - 


All  Seeds  Carriage  Free, 
ffiita  for  N«w  C^^Offii&    Addr«u-D«pt.  A« 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  1902)  Lto. 

FELTHIH,   HIDDtiESEX. 
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Roses 


iW  all  the  Tea-scented  Boses,  the 
•Harry  Kirk"  Koee  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect.  Its  blooms  are  larg^ 
and  full,  with  large  smooth  petals  of 
grreat  sabstanoe.  The  form  is  perfect, 
and  the  colour  is  a  deep  solphur  V^ow, 
passinf^  to  a  lighter  shade  at  eages  of 

Setals.    The  growth  is  robust,  and  the 
owering  free  and  oontinaoiu. 
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WEBBS'SEEDS 


SOW  NOW- UNDER 

Webbs'  New  Epicure  Melon   ... 
Webbs'  Royal  FaYour  Cucumber 
Webbs'  Ffew  Emperor  Tomato 
Webbs'  New  Wonderful  Carrot 
Webbs'  Sold.  Ailsa  Craig  Onion 
Webbs*  Early  Frame  Cauliflower 


GLASS 

..  2/6  pkt. 

..  2/6  „ 

..  1/6  „ 

..  1/3  ox. 

..  2/6  pkt. 

..  1/6  „ 


THB    KINO'S    SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


WEST'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 
hATO  boon  inTentod  during  16  jroan  of  practical 
ezporionoe  in  taorticnttnml  tirndtieaL  That  bv  tbo  batter 
cnltiTa*ion  of  planta  and  tbo  pleanuo  by  which  gardona 
aro  kopt  in  order  their  expenao  ia  doubly  repaid.  From 
Soedwnen  and  Iroamoogera.  Samplea  and  Large  Illuatrated 
Catalogue  post  free. 

O.  bTwBST,  Higham  Hill   LoadoB,  N.E. 
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Tbe  Nitrates  Sopply. 


y^^^ 


ROM  time  to  time  the  agricoltaral 
and  hortionltoral  world  is  stima- 
lated  to  enthusiasm  by  scien- 
tific discoveries  which  it  is 
claimed  will  reTolutioniso  cul- 
tural methods,  but  in  practice  many 
of  those  discoyeries  have  proved  to 
bo  of  far  less  value  than  cultivators  were 
Ipd  to  anticipate.  Notwithstanding 
startling  scientific  discoveiies»  the  stem 
fact  remains  that  the  older  cultivators  managed 
to  grow  crops  generally  quite  as  well  as  they 
are  grown  to-day.  That,  however,  is  no  proof 
that  some  at  least  of  the  discoveries  of  scientists 
have  not  been  of  great  value  to  cultivators,  for 
this  ^reason— viz.,  that  economy  in  production 
is  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  present 
times.  Manufacturers  may  be  able  to  produce 
machinery  and  other  articles  which  cannot  be 
beaten  in  point  of  real  merit,  and  yet  fail  to' 
make  the  business  a  financial  success,  because 
other  firms  are  able  to  produce  similarly  good 
articles  at  less  cost.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
cultivators,  at  least  with  those  who  cultivate 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  production  of 
fine  crops  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  those 
crops  will  prove  profitable  ones.  The  vital  point 
is  whether  or  not  others  can  produce  and  sell 
equally  good  materials  at  a  lower  rate,  and  yet 
have  a  sufficient  margin  to  give^a  dear  profit. 
To  our  mind  it  is  in  this  direction  that  scientific 
discoveries  h&ve  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  cultivator. 

In  the  old  days,  practical  farmers  knew  that 
after  a  crop  of  Lucerne.  Peaa,  Beaos,  or  other 
LeguminosiB,  cereals  and  many  other  crops  grew 
vigorously  with  the  addition  of  but  little  manure 
to  the  land,  hence  the  three-course  system  of 
rotation  of  crops,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
successfully  practised.  Hellriegel  made  the 
discovery  that  leguminous  plants  had  the  iwwer 
of  obtaining  their  mcrogen  from  the  air,  that 
they  enriched  the  soil  with  nitrogen,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  nitrates  foimed  varied  with 
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the  number  of  nodules  which  formed  on  their  roots.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  vigour  of  plants  increased  with  the  number 
of  nodules  produced.  A  Httle  later  Professor  Ward  showed 
that  the  nodules  were  caused  by  the  invasion  of  bacteria  from 
the  soil ;  aliso  that  the  bacteria  were  able  to  turn  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  into  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  they  had  within  their  reach 
"^suitably  prepared  organic  food,  which  they  found  by  forcing 
their  way  into  the  roots  of  pod-bearing  plants.  After  a  time 
it.  was  found  possible  to  breed  the  bacillus  artificially,  and  to 
inoculate  sterifised  soil  with- the  bacilhis  culture ;  with  tne  result 
that  what  is  known  as  nitro-culture  was  placed  on.  the  market. 

It  was  asserted  that  this  preparation  was  of  immense  value 
to  those  who  had  poor  soils  to  deal  with,  because  such  soils  are 
deficient  or  entirely  devoid  of  the  bacteria  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  root  nodules;  hence  leguminous  plants  grown  in 
such  soiJe  were  enabled  to  exercise  their  natural-  functions. 
When,  however,  barren  soils  are  treated  with  nitro-culture, 
the  bacteria  are  compelled  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  roots 
of  the  legumes  or  themselves  die  for  want  of  food,  but  once 
inside,  they  get  the  food  requii:ed  with  the  exception  of  nitro- 
gen, which  they  obtain. from  the  air.  Th-us,  the  legumes  which 
were  starving  for  nitrates,  secure  the  principal  fo<ra  which  was 
lacking  to  enaiblo  them  to^  make  healthy  ^owth.  Nitro- 
culture,  then,  became  specially  valuable  for  improving  the 
worst  of  all  soils,  vis.,  thin  barren  ones.  It  was  also  found  to 
be  beneficial  to  pod-bearing  plants  growing  in  better  soil, 
because  it  ensured  the  early  formation  of  nodules,  and  thus 
gave  plants  treated  a  quick  and  vigorous  start  in  their  early 
stages. 

To  ProfesRcr  B-ottomlev  belongs  the  honour  of  obtaining 
good  practical  results  in  this  country  in  regaid  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  plants,  and  of  its  fixation  m 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  suitable  plant  focd ;  cdeo  for  a  more 
recent  and  striking  development.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  that  only  leguminous  plants  had  the  power  to  fix  for 
themselves  the  nitrogen  they  required.  An  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  to  endow  plants  belonging  to  other  natural  orders 
witti  this  wonderful  jwwer.  The  bacilli  were  therefore  taken 
from  theii"  favourite  food  (leguminous  plants),  and  bred  for 
generatioois  on  the  extract  of  Tomato  roots,  with  the  result 
that  their  descendants  acquired  a  taste  for  their  fresh  food, 
and  when, the  bacilli  were  introduced  into  soil  in  whi(^ 
Tomatoes  were  growing,  nodules  were  formed.  Since  that 
time  Professor  Bottomley  has  succeeded  in  inoculating  cereals, 
Cabba^Ses,  Strawberi'ies,  and  Ro-.e<^;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  .that  in  the  future  plants  of  all  descriptions  will  be 
endowed  with  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the  air  that  valuable 
constituent  nitrogen,  which  has  for  a  long  time  pfoved  so  ex- 
pensive for  the  cultivator  to  apply. 

Should  this  latest  startling  scientific  discovery  prove  to  be 
as  successful  in  practice  generally  as  present  indication  war- 
rants us  in  believing,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of 
bringing  vast  areas  of  at  present  unprofitable  land  uniler  cul- 
ture again,  and  the  vast  volumes  of  nitrogen  in  Nature's  store- 
house, the  atmosphere,  which  has  for  to  nianv  centuries  re- 
mained unhamesded,  will  give  to  our  populous  land  the  power 
of  supplying  her  people  with  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the 
fojod  required  than  she  has  yielded  in  recent  years.  All  nations 
will  undoubtedl V  benefit  if  the  discovery  proves  reliable  and 
practical,  but  thicklv  populated  countries  where  there  is  still 
much  der^ict  land  snouM  benefit  the  most.  At  any  rate,  this 
is  a  matter  which  culturators  of  all  descriptions  cannot  afford 
to  ignore,  because  it  shows  the  way  to  success  for  commercnal 
purposes  by  melons  of  economy  of  production. — D. 


Of  all  the  constituents  of  garden  soils  none  is  of  greater 
imx>ortance  than  lime.  Upon  its  presence  in  sufficient  quantities 
depend  not  only  the  maintenance  of  a  relatively  high  state  of 
productiveness,  but  also,  in  no  small  measure,  the 
Lime*  successful  checkings:  of.  terrestrial  insect  pests.  . ''  Whv 
are  our  gardens  infested  with  turnip  flea^  with 
grubs  and  myriads  of  soil  pests  .^"  asks  Mr.  Cousins  m  the 
"Chemistry  of  the  Garden"  ;  '*  Why  do  not  our  Peas  flourish 
with  bri^t  green  leaf  and  bountiful  luxuriance}'  Why  are  our 
applications  of  manure  so  ineffectual  and  without  good  result  F" 
And  he  answers  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  perplexities 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  lacks  lime. 

Even  in  this  progressive  age  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
simplest  of  scientific  truths  are  yet  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  in  fact,  I  think  I  am  not  far  wide  of  the  ..mark  m  saying 
that,  in  some  oases,  they  are  purposely  and  bigotedly  ignoreoT 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  gardens  in  which  tons  of  manure  have 
been  buried'  tinrmigh  a  series  of  many  years,  without  any 
attempt  having  been  made  to  supply  the  necessary  modicum  <4 
lime.  Small  wonder  that  such  gardens  become  the  happy 
hflnting-ground  of  pests  innumerable,  or  that  plants  are  sickly 
and  unprofitable  in  such  a  rooting  medium.  The  soil,  especially 
if  it  be  of  is  clayey  texture,  is  sour  and  "livery,"  it  resists  the 


beneficial  pervetmtion  of  the  air,  and  is  unable  to  yield  up  ite 
store  of  plant  food  to  the  famished  roots.  This  latter  fact 
should  be  particularly  emphasised.  In  soil  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidm'ing  a  cantinual  w^aste  of  valuable  potash  from  the  aar- 
oharged  humus  is  going  on,  simply  because  the  soil  does  not 
contain  the  element  capable  of  fixing  the  surplus,  and  ohemioally 
converting  it  into  a  form  available  by  the  roots  of  plants.  TTiat 
element  is  found  in  carbonate  of  lime,  i.e.,  lime  naturally 
"slaked"  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  soil-water.  Even  the 
potash  which  the  humus  retains  is  locked  away  and  rendered 
Largely  ineflBcient  until  it  is  liberated  as  carbonate  of  potash 
under  the  influence  of  lime.  The  utility  of  artifidaJ  potash 
manures,  too,  is  direct! v  proportional  to  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  the  soil-lime  is  oapable  of  producing.  In  this 
form  the  potash  remains  in  the  soil  until  assimilated  oy  vegeta- 
tion, undiminished  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  the  pereolati<m 
of  rain-water. 

The  rich  ammoniacal  properties  of  organic  manure,  ag^in, 
are  entirely  dependent  for  tneir  efficacy  upon  their  converskm 
into  a  nitrate  by  the  bacteria  of  the  soil :  and,  as  these  minute 
organisms  cannot  do  their  work  without  lime,  the  necessity  for 
this  substance  is  forcibly  apparent  in  this  regard  also.  But, 
independent  of  these  facts,  lime  is  in  itself  a  real  plant  food, 
entering  into  the  constitution  of  nearly  all  vegetable  organisma 
in  considerable  proportions.  PVuit  trees,  especially  stone 
fruits,  derive  great  benefit  from  a  periodical  dressing,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  lime  forms  a  suitable  base  for  the  phosphates  • 

of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  On  heavily 
manured  land,  then,  an  application  of  slaked  lime,  say  every 
three  years,  should  never  be  forgotten.  It  produces  porosity  in 
clayey  soils,  and  renders  sand  more  retentive  of  moisture;  in 
fact,  it  is  conducive  in  every  way  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. — 
J.  S.  t 

When  the  eaj-th  is  held  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost,  and  skateire 
glide  swiftly  over  the  glass-like  surface  of  the  ice,  gardeners 
generally,-  and  young  gardeners  in  particular,  often  experience 
•  -an  anxious  and  trying  time.     King  Frost  has 
The  Qrip  to  be  conquered  where  glass  houses  are  filled 

of  Winter.  with,    advancing    vegetation,  or    the    resulto 

would  soon  be  disastrous.       True,  the  task  is 
now  not  quite  so  formidable  tis  it  was  in  the  days  of  brick  fluos 
and  small  boilers,  but  even  now  great  watchfulness  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  to  keep  the 
occupants  of  glass  houses  in  a  satisfactory  condition.       Where        ^ 
the  Doilers  are  large,  and  the   houses   fitted  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  piping,  observant  and  careful  stokers  are  able  to        y 
adjust  matters  to  suit  any  reasonable  requirements;  but  with         ,/ 
small  boilers  and  too  little  pipin(;  it  is  often  a  case  of  sticking        >^   ; 
to  one's  task  with  grim  determination,  to  maintain  an  inter-  .' 

mediate  temperature,  or  in  some  instances  to  keep  out  frost. 
I  often  look  hack  to  the  long  struggling  nig>hts  on  duty  during 
severe  weather,  when  the  water  m  the  pipes  had  to  be  kept 
near  boiling  point  to  maintain  anything  like  a  safe  temperature 
in  forcing  nouses  or  stovea^  and  I  have  sometimes  marvelled 
to  think  how  near  we  sometimes  were  to  disaster  without  quite 
experiencing  it.  In  those  days,  during  the  few  hours  aft»r 
midnight  that  the  fires  were  unattended,  one  would  sometimes 
bum  too  fiercely  for  a  time,  and  cause  the  water  to  overflow 
the  supplv  tank ;  then  when  the  early  morning  stoker  went 
round  he  had  a  hard  anxious  time  to  get  the  fires^alight,  and 
the  water  cirotriating  freeJy  before  damage  was  done.  The 
oiinier  of  a  small  greenhouse,  or  the  single-handed  gardener, 
may  still  have  troubles  of  this  description  to  combat;  but^  the 
heating  arrangements  in  larger  establishments  are  now 
generauy  much  more  satisfactory. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  the  stokers  of  present  days  ia 
that  gardeners,  as  a  tiule,  are  not  quite. so  strict  in  xegani  to 
maintaining  the  thermometer  to  the  exact  degree  Uiought 
right.  Woe  to  the  youngster  in  times  pest  who  failed  to  have 
the  thermometer  in  a  forcing  'house  to  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  temperature  he  was  ordered  to  maintain,  and  rather  than 
face  the  anger  of  his  chief  under  auch  ciroumstances,  many  a 
one  has  sent  up  the  mercury  with  a  little  warm  water,  or  by  the 
beat  of  the  breath  when  the  chief  was  expected  round.  Duriag 
severe  weather  the  occupants  of  forcing  bouses  are  undoubtedly  f 

all  the  better  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  considerably 
below  those  maintained  at  night  during  normal  weather;^  aho 
when  a  bright  day  is  likely  to  follow  a  severe  night,  it  is  often 
wise  to  check  the  fires  much  earlier  in  the  day  than  many  are 
accustomed  to  do.  Otherwise  strong  heat  from  the  hot-water 
pipes  and  sunheat  combined  raise  the  temperature  to  too  high 
a  point  during  the  dav.  The  great  point  in  ootahatting  frost  is 
to  start  the  fires  early  enou^  during  the  afternoon  oefore  a 
sudden  fall  of  temperature  takes  place.  Those  who  have  to 
deal  with  bouses  not  well  heated  should  remember  the  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  covering  the  roof  axvd  sides  with  . 
canvas,  mats,  or  any  suitable  material  at  eommand,  as  atten- 
tion to  such  matters  economises  fuel,  saves  much  anxiety,  and 
often  prevefits  disaster.— X. 
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Cypripedium  x  Venus. 

A  hybrid  from  the  same  oroas  as  the  one  that  gave  Cypri- 
pedium Venus  was  shown  by  Major  Holford  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Hortieultural  Society  Last  week.  The  parentage  of 
tihe  flower  here  figured  is  C.  insigne  Sanderse  and  C.  niveum, 
and  the  oombination  has  produced  an  uncommonly  chaste  and 
pretty  flower.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Norman  Cookson  as 
hifl  Oakwood  variety,  in  1902,  and  obtained  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. The  lip.  is  greenish-primrcae,  the  petals  being  paJer  still 
and  spotted'  with  reddish  dots ;  the  dorsal  sepal  being  white 
at  the  mar^n,  green  in  the  centre,  and  also  spatted  with  red. 

Diacrium  bicornutum. 

This  somewhat  rare  orchid  is  also  known  as  Epidendrum 
bicornutum,  and  in  the  majority  of  gardens  it  is  still  classed 

'  aa  such,  although  quite  distinct  from  that  genus.  The  flower- 
ing season  is  spring    and     early     summer,   the  blooms  being 

•  fragrant,  and  nearly  aJl  white.  The  only  exception  is  that  of 
tbe  lip,  which  is  dotted  with  purple,  and  has  a  yellow  crest. 
The  stems  are  ihoLIow,  and  usually  8in  to  12Ln  in  length ;  and  it 
it  alter  the  bulbs  hare  completed  their  growth  that  the 
terminal  spikes  are  produced. 

From  a  cultural  standpoint  this  is  a  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with ;  but  it  is  ocoasioiuilly  seen  in  a  thriving  conditi<»i,  which 
shows  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully  if  we  could  only,  drop 
upon  the  right  treatment.  Many  orchids  for  some  reason  win 
luxuriate  in  one  certain  position,  but  if  removed  they  refuse  to 
grow  satisfactorily.  To  those  who  haippen  to  possess  a  few 
plants  of  this  chaste  ordhid  the  following  cultural  details  may 
Drove  helpful  and  interesting.  Strong  l^t.  such  as  the  East 
'Indian  house  provides,  will  be  required  for  tne  growing  season, 
and  not  too  heavy  shading,  neither  should  root  disturbance  be 

'  practised  more  than  is  really  necessary ;  but  whenever  the 
repotting  takes  place  it  ougjht  to  be  done  carefully  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  roots  to  any  great  extent.  Teak  wood  baskets 
are  often  recommeinded,  but  pans  do  equally  well ;  in  fact,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  can  be  made  more  firm  in  the  latter  receptacles. 
Good  drainage  is  essentiaJ,  and  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  in  equal  parts  proves  'the  nK>st  desirable  compost,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Oak  leavas  and  silver  sand.  Water  will  only 
be  needed  in  small  quantities  immediately  after  repotting,  also 
when  the  bulbs  have  finished  growing ;  but  while  the  plants  are 
active  copious  supplier  must  be  given,  and  the  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  moisture. 

Ventilation. 

Extra  care  should  be  exercised  at  this  season,  when  cold 
winds  are  frequent.  All  draughts  or  direct  currents  of  mr 
Qinst  be  avoided  by  opening  the  ventilatore  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  houses ;  to  what  exteat^  the  grower  must  be  guided 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  outside. — T.  Anstiss. 

Cypripedium  Minos  and  its  varieties. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  a  m^itgnifioent  variety  of 
the  above,  known  as  loungi,  was  ehowTi,  wlien  it  received  a 
F.C.C.  It  was  exhihi;^  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  McB^n,  CJooksbridge, 
Sussex,  who  m-ust  be  con^natulated  upon  securing  audi  a  grand 
Cypripedium.  This  variety  was  raised  in  the  collection  of 
R.  Young,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park^  Liverpool,  and  is  reputed  to  be 
the  best  produced.  We  described  it  in  our  last  issue  as  haying 
a  large  spreading  dorsal,  with  a  little  green  at  the  l>ase,  veined 
deep  crimson,  edged  with  rose-purple,  and  white  margin.  The 
petals  .are  yellowish-brown  and  drooping,  a  characteristic  derived 
from  Arthu'rianum.  The  pouch,  or  slipoer,  is  a^so  a  rich  brown. 
C.  Minos,  which  received  an  A.M.  on  November  28,  1893,  was 
originally  raised  by  Meeais.  Veitch  from  Spioenanum  and 
^  Ar^nrianum,  the  latter  being  a  hybrid  between  insigne  and 
Falrrieanum.  Two  varieties,  viz.,  superbum  and  magnificum, 
also  came  from  the  same  firm,  both  beinfl:  given  the  A.M.  in 
1895  and  1897  respectively.  The  Walton  Giange  and  G matrix's 
varia^bies  gained  A.M.'s  from  the  Manchester  Society ;  while 
Lowi  and  Alonzo  are  not  so  well  known :  but  the  former  is  said 
-  to  be  similar  to  Youngi.  Minos  was  the  first  of  the  Arth«riamim 
hybrids,  and  is  probably  the  finest  yet  raised,  especially  where 
Arthurianum  pulchellum  was  used  as  the  pollen  parent. — T.  A. 


Microscopic  GardeniDgi 


^Continued  from  page  44). 

I  must  best  describe  tlie  principles  of  the  present  methods 
of  studying  fungi  by  taking  that  which  I  Itave  for  several  years 
employed  in  my  own  laboratory  for  the  isolation,  transplanta- 
tiou,  and  growth  of  fungi  from  single  spores. 

Having  found  a  gelatinous  medium  in  which  a  fungus  will 
erow,  we  proceed  as  follows.  A  glass  chamber  with  a  very  thin 
detachable  rooF  is  baked  in  an  oven,  and  allowed  to  cool  ready 
for  use.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  then  shaken  up  in  the 
melted  gelatine-medium  freed  from  other  spores,  so  that  they  are 
separated  and  distributed  in  its  mass,  and  the  whole  poured  into 
a  larger  baked  and  cooled  shallow  elass  dish,  and  allowed  to  set 
solid  as  a  thin  transparent  film.  Ihis  is  kept  covered,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  access  of  spor^  from  outside. 

In  a  few  days  the  tiny  fun^us-pLants  appear,  scattered  at 
intervals  over  the  bod  of  gelatine,  and  if  there  are  no  other 
species  appe.aring  than  the  one  sown,  we  know' the  culture  is 
pure,  and  ready  for  transplanting. 

A  few  of  the  spores  from  one  plant  are  now  again  shaken  up 


Cypripedium   x   Venus. 

in  the  melted  gelatine-medium  and  a  small  drop  transferred  to 
the  thin  glass  roof  of  a  little  glass  house.  Here  the  gelatine- 
drop  soon  jiats,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  hangs  down  from  the 
uncfer-side  of  the  thin  glass  roof,  and  since  DOth  the  hanging 
gelatine-drop  and  the  glass  roof  are  thin  and  transparent  the 
microscope  can  be  focussed  and  the  spore  observed.  Ir  the 
microscope  shows  that  the  drop  contains  only  one  spore,  it  is 
now  allowed  to  grow  under  the  microscope,  and  all  its  clianges 
can  be  followed  for  manv  days  -without  danger  of  weed-fungi 
getting  into  the  closed  Liliputian  grcenhou-e. 

Various  modifications  of  this  procedure  are  known,  and  many 
small  precautions  must  be  carefully  followed,  but  we  see;  that 
here  is  a  mfsthod  of  growing  a  microscopic  plant  in  a  minute 
artificial  bea  of  prepared  soil,  and  studying  its  behaviour  in  a 
closed  miniatu.e  greenhouse,  the  temperature,  moisture,  light- 
ing, and  ventilation  of  which  can  all  be  kept  under  control— a 
veritable  method  of  microscopic  transplanting  and  greenhouse 
culture  in  fact. 

Of  course  it  is  trotrblesome,  and  often  difficult  and  tedious ; 
but  the  splendid  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  patiently- 
persevering  with    these    and    similar    procedures  have    quite 

•  By  the  late  H.  Marshall  Ward,  D.So.,  F.E.S.,  before  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultaru  Society  1S97. 
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warranted  the  steady  derelopment  of  these  metbods  of  mioro- 
scopk)  giardening. 

Mavy  practices  of  the  gardener  to  "force"  flowers  are 
known,  ana  I  need  only  mention  generally  that  especktl  atten- 
tion ie  paid  to  a  rise  of  temperature,  exposure  to  light,  the 
production  of  yigoroue  buds  by  "high  feeding,"  and  the  avoid- 
anoe  of  too  damp  an  atmosphere. 

Now  recent  developmonts  in  microscopic  gardening  haye 
shown,  especially  in  the  hazids  of  that  cleyer  worker  Ellebs,  that 
the  production  of  the  fruiting  organs  in  Alg» — organs  which 
correspond  physiologically  to  the  organs  we  wish  to  obtain  in 
flowers— is  very  deSnitely  oonnectea  with  the  action  of  such 
factoTB  of  the  enyinmment  as  temperature,  light,  moisture,  and 
food  materials.  The  principal  points  of  importance  in  these 
experiments  with  the  lower  microsocmic  plants,  however,  oon- 
sist  in  the  fact  that  the  plants  themseiTes  are  simpler  and  more 
under  control ;  that  it  is  easier  to  vary  one  factor  at  a  time  and 
trace  its  action  by  changes  visible  under  the  microscope;  and 
that  the  results  occur  quickly,  hours  and  days  taking  the  place 
of  weeks  and  months  or  j^ars. 

Hence  microscopic  gardening  acquires  a  very  peculiar  in- 
terest in  connection  with  all  studies  which  are  directed  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  higher  plants,  and 
th^fore  appeal  to  horticulturists  very  directly  and  especially. 

Microscopic  gardening  is  by  no  means  confined  to  experts  m 
botany  and  laboratory  methods,  however,  and  certainl^r  one  of 
the  best  lessons  I  ever  had  in  this  branch  of  gardening  was 
nven  me  by  an  old  gentleman  who  for  many  years  had  had 
3iai]ge  of  the  hybridising  department  of  one  of  our  largest 
liorticultural  firms.  He  showed  me,  with  great  patience  and 
kindness,  how  he  selected  xx^len  and  transferred  it  to  the 
stigmas  of  the  flowers  he  was  operating  with,  and  the  pre- 
cautions he  took  to  prevent  certain  visitors  from  rival  firms — 
cShiefly  bees— from  entering  hie  preserves  and  sowing  foreign 
germs  (i.e.,  weed-poUen)  on  his  pet  microscopic  culture-beds 
(i.e.,  stigmas),  ana  I  remember  being  much  impressed  at  the 
time  with  the  thought  that  the  bees  and  flies  ana  other  insects, 
of  which  Darwin  has  written  so  beautifully  and  to  such  splendid 
purpose,  are  really  the  oldest  practitioners  of  this  ancient  art 
of  microscopic  gardening. 

For  such  it  ».  In  artificial  cultures  the  laboratory  gardener 
has  now  shown  that  when  a  pollen-grain  is  sown  in  the  sugar- 
solutions  which  moisten  the  stigmas  of  flowers,  it  absorbs  water 
and  oxygen,  feeds  on  the  sugar,  ai^  grows,  just  ms  a  seed  may 
be  grown  in  water  until  all  the  reserves  are  used  up :  it  puts  out 
its  pollenrtube  exactly  as  it  does  when  planted  by  a  bee  or  by 
the  nand  of  a  horticulturist  on  its  natural  bed— the  sugar-laden 
stigma — and  years  of  patient  research  have  shown  that  as  this 
wJlen-tube  grows  down  the  style  into  the  ovary  of  a  flower^  it 
ooes  the  same:  growing  at  tne  expense  of  the  sugary  juices 
offej^  it  by  the  style  it  succeeds  m  growing  l<Hig  enough  to 
carry  its  oontente  to  the  ovules— the  future  seeds— and  we  know 
what  important  effects  fodlow  according  as  we  sow  good  or  bad 
pc^len,  that  fjnom  choice  varieties  or  that  from  the  wrong 
flowers.  Hence  the  whole  art  of  fertilising  and  hybridising 
flowers  really  consists  in  microscopic  gardening. 

If  this  required  further  proof  than  I  have  given,  nothing  is 
more  conclusive  to  my  mind  than  certain  results  obtained  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Russian  observer  Woronin.  '  He  found  that  in 
many  Bilberries  the  fruits,  though  apparently  formed  normally, 
shriyeUed  up  as  they  ripen  to  a  black  mass  full  of  a  fungus.  On 
tracing  the  life-history  of  this  fungus  it  turned  out  that  its 
spores— i.e.,  what  correspond  to  seeds— have  a  faint  Violet 
odour  which  attracts  insects,  and  some  of  the  spores  are  carried 
by  the  insects  to  the  stigma  of  the  Bilberry  and  there  sown, 
mixed  with  pollen  brought  by  other  insects,  or  by  the  same, 
from  Bilberry  flowers. 

Now,  the  fascinating  point  in  this  history  is  that  we  have 
here  clearly  a  case  of  microscopic  gardening  where  the  prepared 
bed — the  stigma — receives  its  normal  sowing  of  pollen,  together 
with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  weed-spores,  and  the  latter 
justify  their  name  inasmuch  as  they,  like  true  weeds,  grow  so 
much  more  quickly  and  vigorously  that  they  soon  occupy  the 
whole  area,  and,  growing  down  the  style,  reach  the  young  ovules 
and  devour  them,  and  convert  the  whole  fruit  into  a  mummy 
fill«d  with  fungus.         (Tobeoontmned.) 

Coficemifiir  Words. 

To  look  at  handsome  bindings  may  help  us  to  realise  how 
"b<K>ks''  have  progressed  from  the  days  when  they  were  only 
wooden  rods  or  bits  of  bark,  on  which  our  remote  forefathers 
cut  their  rune^.  For  the  derivation  which  connects  "  book  *' 
directly  with  ''beech,*'  both  having  been  *'boc"  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  the  favourite  one.  '*  Buchstaben,"  the  German  word 
for  letters  of  the  alphabet,  means  literally  *'  beech-staves."  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  of  our  book  words  go  back  to  such  vege- 
table origin.  '  The  Latin  **  liber,"  a  book,  whence  comes  our 
"  library,^*  was  properly  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree,  especi- 
ally of  papyrus;  the  Greek  "  biblon."  whence  ''BiBfe"  and 
"bibliophile,"  meant  the  same  ;  a  "  codex"  was  a  block  of  wood  ; 
and  ''leaf"  and  "folio"  are  obvious.— ("Daily  Chronicle.") 
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The  Royal  Hoptleultupal  Soolety. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  ba 
held  on  January  28.  A  lecture  on,  and  exhibition  of^  coloiiradl 
photographs  of  alpine  flona  wiH  be  given  oy  Mr.  Walthaa. 

MP.  A.  W.  Stttton  on  **BpaMlea  HybPlda.** 
Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  will  read  a  paper  on  "Brasnca  Hybrids" 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committoa, 
January  28th,  at  4  p.m.,  in  the  lecture  room  at  Vineeni 
Square,  and  will  illustrate  his  lecture  by  lantern  sUdea.  IWs 
lecture  was  delivered  before  the  Linnean  Society  on  lliaivdasfy 
the  16th  inst.. 

**Tha  Sweat  Paa  Annual** 
The  sprightly  year-book  and  "official  organ ^  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  has  been  published,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  by  non-members,  prio^  Is.  3d.,  post  free,  from  the 
secretary,  Adekade  Road,  Brentford.  We  have  enjoyed  Mr. 
Dicks'  hifitorioaJ  article,  and  there  are  other  short  contributioas 
on  matters  of  keen  interest,  as  on  staking,  germination  of  seeds, 
and  early-flowering  Sweet  Peas ;  together  with  the  yearly  audit 
or  analysb  of  varieties  shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Show.  Tba 
answers  to  the  secretary's  questions  as  to  the  best  six  varieties,  ** 
earliest  kinds,  diseases,  pests,  new  methods  of  stagini^,  Ac., 
when  analysed,  will  prove  of  value. 

The  IXTarffFava  Oapdanara. 

Hie  Wargrave  (Berks)  Gardeners'  Society  held  their  annual 
tea  and  social  evening  on  January  15,  when  about  ninety  gar- 
deners and  their  lady  friends  sat  down  to  a  most  substantial 
repast.  After  the  tables  were  cleared,  songs  and  dancing  ware 
indulged  in  till  12  p.m.  A  capital  programme  is  being  prepared 
for  the  coming  session,  including  papers  and  lectures  by  Mr. 
Pope,  Mr.  J.  Botley,  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place,  Henley; 
"  Present-day  Orchid  Culture  "  (illustrated  by  lantern  views), 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Briscoe;  "  Microscopic  Plants,"  by  Mr.  BlMK)Oiwe, 
also  essays  on  Oaladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  Dahlias,  by  varioos 
other  members  of  the  society. — B. 

Hala  at  106. 

Probably  the  oldest  of  King  Edward's  subjects  is  to  be  found 
in  Elfham  Workhouse,  Folkestone,  in  the  person  of  George 
Keel,  who  has  reached  his  one  hundred  and  eighth  year.  In  a 
letter  received  on  Saturday  by  a  relative  living  at  Sandwi^ 
it  is  stated  that  the  aged  inmate's  health  is  good,  that  he  oaa 
see  to  read,  and  that  he  could  walk  six  miles  easily  if  allowed 
to  do  so.  His  only  failing  is  deafness ;  otherwise  his  faculties 
are  unimpaired.  Keel  was  born  at  Manton,  Marlboi>oughy  in 
ISOO.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  on  the  Dowm  to 
mind  sheep,  and  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  until 
he  reached  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-five,  when  he  gave  up  thai 
employment.  For  several  years  afterwards,  however,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  doing  gardening  work.  He  was  married  at 
Twerton  Church,  Bath,  in  1830,  and  his  wife  died  in  1892. 

Bpanehaa  of  the  B.O.A. 

The  executive  council  desire  to  inform  gardeners  that  they 
are  prepared  to  support  efforts  to  form  branches  in  any  part  off 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  will,  on  application,  amange  to 
send  a  delegate  to  address  the  meeting,  provide  handbills  for 
distribution,  and  pay  the  initial  expenses  for  hiring  room.  In 
the  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  branch  with  a  properly  oob- 
stituted  committee  and  secretary,  the  council  are  prepared  to 
assist  the  branch  with  the  necessary  stationery  and  other 
necessary  literature.  The  executive  council  aJso  suggest  thai 
at  least  four  meetings  be  held  during  the  year,  and,  if  possible, 
papers  on  general  gardening  should  be  read  in  addition  to  the 
general  business  of  the  branch.  The  secretary  of  each  bvaneh 
is  ailso  invited  to  send  up  reports  embracing  any  items  of  gar- 
dening interest  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  business  done. 
A  branch  of  the  B.G.A.  may  be  formed  wherever  a  mutnal  im- 
provement society  (compoeed  of  profe,«sional  gardeners)  exists. 
-J.  W. 
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8«lialp«.  8hlpl«y  and  Diatplot  Roa«  8ool«ty. 

fhe  compikitiofi  of  cJASses  And  prizes  for  the  society'fl  forth- 
ooming  erbibition  on  Thiireday,  July  16,  is  now  completed,  for 
whioh  the'  prise-money,  including  trophies  and  plate,  Ac., 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £250,  which  will  thereby  ensure  a  large 
entry  from  the  leading  exhibitors  of  the  country. 

Capdlir  Oapdanaps'  Soelety. 
TitB  first  meeting  in  the  now  year  was  held  on  the  7th  inst., 
at  the  PbUharmonic  Restaurant,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding. 
Hie  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  ELarold  Evans,  Hardy 
Pkoit  Nurseries,  Llaniahen,  who  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
the  waiter  gardeai,  which  subject  he  divided  into  two  parts: 
Knitiy,  l^ants  that  live  entirely  in  water ;  secondly,  moisture- 
Wving  plahts,  trees,  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Graham  opened  the 
dabate,  oongratulating  the  lecturer  on  his  interesting  pa|>er. 
Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  J.  Prosser 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Cvclamens.— R.  T. 

Chaatap  Paxton  Soolaty. 

Members  are  invited  to  bring  to  the  meetings  plants,  cut 
flowere,  fruits,  or  anything  of  special  interest  they  may  have, 
whetlier  bearing  upon  the  special  subject  of  the  evening  or  not. 
The  following  lectures  are  included  in  the  winter  programme  :-^- 

January  18,  **  Springtime  in  the  Undercliff  District  of  the 
kle  of  Wight,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall,  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  tke  scenery,  botany,  and  geology;  chairman,  Mr.  A.  W. 
AnnatRnig.  Feb.  1,  ''Common  House-Fly,''  by  Mr.  R. 
NewBtead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  (fee.,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
and  specimens ;  chairman,  Mr.  John  Weaver. 

February  16,  "The  Flora  of  India  and  Ceylon,"  by  Mr. 
Joaepii  Thompson,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  interesting  lantern 
alidc&;  chairman  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes. 

February  29,  ''Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,''  by  Mr. 
W.  8.  Sharp;  chairman,  Mr.  Robt.  Wakefield. 

.     Bolton  (Yopka)  Salf-halp  Sociaty. 

Mr.  George  Corbett  writes :  "  In  connection  with  the  Bolton 
Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  Society  we  have  a  separate 
brancb  known  tuB  tho  Bolton  and  District  Horticultural  Self-Help 
and  Benevojent  Society.  It  was  commenced  in  1903  by  only  a 
few  members.  Our  membership  now  is  fifty-three.  The  objects 
we  have  in  view  are  to  assist  our  members  when  out  of  em- 
pkqrment  and  in  sickness.  I  believe  the  objects  were  put  for- 
ward in  t^  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  1904.  It  has  been  of 
survioe  in  several  ways,  by  assisting  our  members  in  sickness, 
and  several  when  out  <^  work,  and  by  helping  others  to  secure 
attoations.  We  make  a  strong  point  of  recommending  only 
isood  retiable  men.''  From  the  accounts  we  find  that  £2  have 
been  paid  to  members  out  of  work ;  £9  for  sickness ;  and  other 
ezpeoiaes  made  a  total  of  £13  2s.  8d.  for  the  year  ending 
Beoamber,  1907.  The  society  has  now  a  balance  of  £125  6s.  5d. 
to  its  credit. 

Taatlmonlala. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  artiole  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
AsBOciation.''  "  Occaaionally  we  hear  of  an  employer  refusing 
to  give  A  testimonial  to  an  employee  who  leaves  in  disfiavour, 
or  who  desires  to  leave  contrary  to  the  employer's  wishes.  At 
presenit  it  seems  there  is  no  legal  redress,  and  an  employer 
cannot  be  compelled  to  give  a  testimonial.  At  fins^  sight  here 
appears  to  be  a  just  call  for  legislation,  but  on  further  con- 
■iflkration  it  will  be  seen  that  a  testimonial  compulsorily  given 
woaid  have  a  very  negiative  value.  For  the  real  worth  of  a 
testimonial  to  a  would-be  employee  consists  not  so  much  in  what 
is  aaid,  as  in  what  has  been  left  unsaid.  With  the  knowledge 
that  to  a  great  extent  an  absolutely  true  and  unvarnished  stslte- 
ment  of  an  indifferent  employee's  character  and  ability  would 
effectually  bar  him  from  objtaining  another  situation,  it  re- 
quires more  than  the  average  hardness  of  heart,  and  sense  of 
justice  to  other  employers,  to  sit  down  in  cold  blood  and  write 
a*  true  and  deserved  testimonial.  The  present  form  of  testi- 
monial is  mu<:&  of  a  lottery.  Its  value  to  a  man  depends  largely 
on  the  disposition  and  literary  ability  of  tho  person  writing  i|fc. 
A  UMD  may  be  nearly  all  that  he  should  be,  but  be  unlucky 
enongh  to  have  to  look  for  the  record  of  his  work  to  a  head  gar- 
daner  who  detesfts  writing,  and  under  these  circumstances  it 
nay  be  gueased-^good  men  thougji  both  may  be— what  sort  of 
a  testimonial  will  be  obtained." 


IXToman'a  Hoptloultupal  Show* 

An  exhibition  of  farm  and  garden  produce  organised  by  the 
Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  International  Union, 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens. 

Rafclatap  of  NupaaPiaa  and  Markat  Oardana, 

We  have  received  the  January  register  of  nurseries,  market 
gardens,  fiarms,  florists'  seed  businesses,  and  partneiships  to 
be  let  or  sold  from  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68» 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

A  Swaat  Paa  Sooiaty  at  TpowbPldira* 

The  residents  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  are  very  en- 
thusiastic over  Sweet  Peas,  and  have  formed  a  society  in  the 
interests  of  these  flowers.  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  delivered  a 
lecture. there  on  Sweet  Peas  last  Friday.  A  show  will  be  held 
in  July,  jointly  with  other  flowers.  And  oo  tibe  Sweet  Pea 
flourishes. 

**II7  Oardan  Diary  fop  1006." 

Again  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Beading,  have  issued  their 
now  well-known  diary,  which  contains  cultural  reminders  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  with  ^[laces  for  writing  notes.  Double 
Daisies,  red  and  white,  in  colours,  form  the  frontispiece,  and  a 
beautiful  photographic  view  of  florists'  yellow  Primroses  &nd 
Polyanthuses  growing  ^*  wild ''  in  a  wood,  appears  within  the 
front  cover.  Notes  on  vegetables  occupy  two  back  pages,  and 
there  are  also  select  lists  of  annuals  and  bulbous  flowering 
plants. 

Bpitlah  Oapdanapfl'  Aaaoolatlon-  . 

At  the  last  meeting^  Mr.  C.  Foster  in  the  chair,  ten  new 
members  wore  elected,  bringing  tho  total  up  to  1,138.  A  keen 
discussion  took  place  as  to  turning  the  quarterly  "Journal"  of 
the  association  into  a  monthly  publication.  It  was  eventually 
decided  in  favour  of  a  '' monthly,''  after  the  next  quarterly 
issue,  which  would  complete  the  year,  and  subject  to  fidl  details 
as  to  cost  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting.  A  resolution 
in  favour  of  legislation  in  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of 
old  age  pensions  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Little  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  watch  the  procedure  and  report 
any  progress  made.  A  sub-committee  was  also  appointed  to 
prepare  a  practicable  scheme  for  the  examination  of  ggardeners, 
the  details  to  be  ready  by  the  annual  meeting. 

Royal  Hataopologloal  Soelaty. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  (the 
15th  instant)  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill,  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  council  in  their  report  expressed  their  pleasure  at 
the  marked  and  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  science  of 
meteorology  throughout  the  country.  The  lectures  and  exhibi- 
tions inaugurated  by  the  society  are  bearing  fruit,  and  this 
W4is  evidenced  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows. 
After  the  report  had  been  adopted,  the  president  presented 
the  Symons  Memorial  gold  medal  to  Monsieur  Leon  Teiseerene 
de  Bort,  of  Paris,  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  the 
council  ''  In  consideration  of  the  distinguished  work  which  he 
has  done  in  connection  with  meteorological  science,  especially 
the  study  of  the  upper  air." 

Muaauma  and  Jodpall  Labopatopy.  Kew. 

The  Jodrell  Laboratory  at  Kew  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  A. 
Boodle,  F.L.S.  This  department  offers  facilities  to  these,  who 
are  engaged  in  research,  the  materials  for  investigation  being, 
of  coui%e,  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  gardens  outside. 
The  laboratory  is  also  available  for  the  investigation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  general  staff  of  plant  diseases  either  of  home  plants 
or  of  those  sent  from  the  Colonies  and  India,  and  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  other  problems  relating  to  plants.  A  most 
interesting  department  of  Kew  Gardens  is  found  in  the 
museums,  and  here  the  local  direction  is  taken  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hillier,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Holland,  F.L.S.  There  are  three 
museums,  and  they  are  all  open  freely  to  the  public  during 
stated  hours.  Their  primary  object  is  to  show  the  uses  to  which 
vegetable  material  of  every  kind  may  be  put  in  commerce  or  in 
the  arts.  They  display  the  aspects  of  vegetation  in  our  various 
Colonial  and  Indian  possessions;  aiul  it  is  a  part  of  the  daily 
duty  of  the  keeper  to  submit  to  the  director  Tei>orts  on  technical 
enquiries  from  private  or  official  sources.— ("The  Times.") 
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R.H,8.  Guild. 

With  tihe  view  of  keeping  paatt.  and  present  atudentfl  and 
employees  in  th©  gfardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
t<>uch  with  one  another  and  with  the  work  of  the  society,  it  has 
b^n  decided  to  fooTn  a  R.H.&.  Guild.  A  haJf-yeirly  magaaine 
will  be  issued,  comprising  articles  and  letters  contributed  by 
members,  notes  on  tlie  wortt  of  the  society  in  the  gardens  at 
Wialey,  ez4ubitions,  Ac. ;  general  notes  of  hooticuHural  interest, 
aJid  »  lost  of  membere  with  their  addresses.  An  annual  dinner 
will  probaWy  be  arranged  for  the  first  day  of  Hoiland  Park 
Shew.  The  fee  for  membership  is  ^xed  provisionally  at  five 
shillings  a  year.  WiH  old  Chiswick-  and  Wisley-ites  please  com- 
municate with  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wallis,  R.H.S. 
CTardens,  Wialey,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

A  Watarfall  Seene. 

After  the  detailed  description  of  a  natural  water-course 
and  waterfall  in  notes  on  ^'Rockwork  and  Rock  Plants/'  on 
pages  54  ^nd  65,  by  Mr.  Abbey,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
hints  and  suggestions  therein  given.  But  sometimes  a  small 
waterfall  or  dirippiftg-well  is  desirable  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
rock  garden  or  water  pool.  Of  course,  a  supply  of  water  is 
a  «jn«  qud  non;  and  this  may  be  conducted  in  the  form  of  cm 
open  stream^  and  made  to  tumble  headlong  over  a  rugged  bed, 
or  smoothly  and  evenly  over  shelving  rocks,  as  in  the  picture 
from  Waterlow  Park,  London,  N.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hartless  was  th6 
photographer.  Where  the  open  stream  cannot,  be  admitted,  a 
supply  pipe  may  conduct  a  flow  of  water  to  the^-aterfaU  ;  but 
some  provision  for  maintaining  an  equable  outflow  should  be 
made,  as  by  secreting  a  tank  or  cistern  just  above  the  rocks  or 
"  f^."  Sometimes  the  supply  of  water  is  not  sufiBciently  great 
to  maintain  a  good  discharge  for  more  than  a  limited  period— 
usuaUy  when  companies  are  visiting.  It  is  rather  paltry  and 
very  disappointing  to  find  the  cascade  or  fall  slowly  dwindling 
before  the  eyes  of  admiring  onlookers;  but  this  we  have  seen. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  small  and  constant  supply  than 
a  great  burst  for  a  very  short  period.  The  fall  or  dripping 
pool  can  be  thrown  well  back,  and  being  surrounded  and  sup- 
ported by  rockery,  its  sides  may  be  suitably  planted  with  shrubs 
and  aJpines ;  and  the  sides  of  the  stream,  as  it  drains  away,  are 
fitting  places  for  aquatics  and  bog  plants.  This  stream  can  be 
made  to  disappear  into  another  pipe  or  drain,  carried  through 
the  base  of  part  of  the  rockwork. 


Waterfall  In  a  London  Park* 


JtccoHccfions  of 


OR  40    YEARS 

RETROSPECT, 

1868—1908. 


BY   AiV    OCTOGENARIAN. 


In  1868  I  showed  for  the  first  time  at  Rei^te ;  and  in  1891 
for  the  last  time  at  the  same  place ;  after  which  I  left  Surrey ; 
Since  then^  for  the  last  seventeen  y^trs,  I  have  been  a  spectator ; 
judging  occasionally  helping  friends  to  exhibit,  and  keeping  in 
touch  generally,  so  tar  as  may  be,  with  the  profession.  It  is  a 
large  space  of  Rose  time  to  have  covered,  and  qualifies  me, 
at  any  rate,  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  marvellous 
progress  made  in  Rose  growing  and  Rose  showing  between  the 
two  dates. 

At  my  first  show,  in  the  year  *f<^lowing  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  find  from  an  old 
notebook  my  best  Roses  were  Annie  I^axton  a  Rose  now  utterly 
forgotten ;  Marechal  Niel,  the  eternal ;  John  Hopper  (only 
imagine  the  size !)  and  that  excellent  coloured,  but  also  very  f^raail 
Rose.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  About  that  time  also  I  was 
askea  to  assist  at  the  starting  of  the  National  Roae  Society ; 
and  as  far  as  1  remember  was  on  the  earliest  committee.  .A 
vei*y  pleasant  bond  of  brotherhood  indeed  it  was ;  ,  the 
oamenaderie  perfect ;  and  our  little  antagonisms  only  tending  to 
consolidate  tne  heartiest  friendships.  Tne  genial  Dean  beanled 
down  upon  us  fixmi  the  chair,  emivening  all  with  Iris    kindly 

i'okes,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  us  well  up  to  the  colUlr. 
)'Ombrain  was  there,  as  always,  a ''primus  inter  pares,"  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  our  discussions,.  I  can  well  re- 
member the  amusea  smile  that  ran  round  the  circle  when  I  in- 
quired, at  my  first  meeting,  who  *'D.,  Deal,"  was,  that  clever 
writer. 

At  that  time  our  *'  Rules  for  Judging  and  Procedure  "  had 
not  as  yet  been  formulated.  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  the 
rough  draft  to  the  committee,  out  of  which  these  were  framed ; 
but.  at  first,  judging  was  rather  varying,  and  depended  too 
much  upon  individual  opinion.  The  schedules  also  were  but 
small ;  indeed,  at  first,  no  prises  were  offered  for  best  blooms.  I 
first  started  the  idea  of  "  The  Best  R-cxse  in  the  Show,"  and  \s-as 
laughed  to  scorn  for  doing  so,  and  told  to  find  it  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon  if  I  could.  However,  with  the  help  of  a  couple 
of  friends  who  were  not  scoffers,  a  selection  was  made  of  ihe 
l)€st  h.p.  and  best  tea  at  the  next  N.R.  Show.  That  proved  a 
succe^ ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  both  amateurs  and  professionals 
had  their  medal  Roses,  and  this  branch  of  judging  became 
universal. 

But,  as  I  wa9  suggesting,  what  an  advance  from  those  days 
to  our  1907.  "What  crowded  schedules  now;  what  relays  of 
skilled  judges;  and  the  process  now  duljr  mapped  out  and  con- 
tinuous! It  is  not  long  since,  at  a  provincial  show,  I  was  told 
off  to  judge  in  the  nurserymen  classes  with  three  of  our  leading 
amateur  exhibitors.  It  was  no  slight  t^^k,  considering  how 
near  to  perfection  the  boxes  of  our  first  class  professionals  are. 
However,  I  need  not  have  been  doubtful  as  to  being  up-to-date 
for  the  three  gentlemen  never  succeeded  in  becoming  aware  of 
my  presence.  They  went  to  work  together  in  a  body  at  once ; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  from  a  distance  first- 
class  procedure.  Certainly  it  was  a  marvellous  advance  on  our 
old  aboriginal  ways.  After  looking  over  all  the  boxes  and 
putting  aside  several  boxes  that  manifestly  were  not  in  the 
running,  attention  was  then  concentrated  on  certain  four  boxes 
in  particular.  Then  pointing  began,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  third  was  presently  arrived  at  with  almost  mathematical 
certainty. 

First  a  three-point  Rose  was  selected  and  carried  alone  the 
nolws,  ready  for  reference,  m  the  hand  of  one  of  the  judges; 
whilst  another  of  them  noted  down  each  point  as  it  was  allotted. 
The  third  named  the  points  as  they  pas»Bd  along  in  succession ; 
the  otliers  agreeing  or  not  as  the  case  might  be;  but  naostly 
agreeing,  and  in  every  case  a  majority  deciding.  It  gave  me  the 
impression  of  the  most  absolute  impartiality  and  accuracjr ;  the 
Roses  being  judged  as  they  were  at  the  moment,  and  receiving) 
each  one,  the  most  close  inspection.  In  the  twelve  of  one  kind, 
or  where  hybrid  perpetuals  had  to  be  judged  against  teas,  there 
was  somewhat  more  room  for  individual  opinion. 

But  I  am  getting  quite  away  from  recollections  of  the  eighties 
and  nineties.  One  rare  memory  is  that  of  the  advent  of  La 
France.  It  so  happened  that  quite  at  first  half  a  dc«en 
standards  had  been  sent  from  France  to  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
a  small  exhibitor,  and'I  took  her  little  six  box  over  to  the  pro- 
vincial show.  That  one  box  won  her  three  prizes.  First  as 
the  best  in  its  class,  another  prize  as  the  best  box  in  the  show, 
and  a  third  as  containing  the  Dest  bloom  in  the  show.  We  were 
all  lost  in  admiration. 

Another  of  my  experiences  was  considerably  contrary.     I  was 
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looking  at  my  "  twelve  '*  box  with  regret  at  the 
Crystal,  Palace,  and  wondering  why  such  a  fine 
large  Rose  as  Paul  Neyron  had  not  heen  noticed. 
But  it  had,  and  a  candid  friend  observed  to  me 
presently,  '*  How  could  you  expect  to  win  with 
mich  a  beast  as  that  in  your  box?''  I  returned  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man ;  and  nerer  since  has  Paul 
Neyron  found  place  even  in  my  garden. 

Like  most  great  and  successrulundertakings  the 
N.R.S.  had  to  feel  its  way  at  first;  and  grew  up 
by  degrees  into  that  perfect  state  of  organisation 
and  administration  at  which  it  has  arrived  under 
my  dear  old  friend  of  early  days,  Eidward  Mawley. 
In  its  first  beginnings  it  was  rather  '^go  as  you 
please  '* ;  and,  only  by  decrees  as  forced  on  it.  the 
present  all-essential  restrictions  were  adoptea.  I 
remember  the  time  when  an  exhibitor  woiud  come 
to  the  secretary,  and  on  being  asked  in  what 
classes  he  ^i-anted  to  enter,  would  simply  reply 
**  All.''  And  wmild  actually  show  in  all!  This  was 
done  for  some  vears  by  several  of  our  great 
Leviathans ;  and  the  small  people  kept  on  humbly 
trying  to  win  against  them. 

"  Why,  sirs,  tuoh  did  bestride  our  narrow  world 
'  Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 

Walked  under  his  huge  legs  and  peeped  abcnt— 
Piokinsf  up  f  ragm  3n  ts .  * ' 

Sometimes,    indeed,    but    not    verj^  often,   we 
little    people    managed    to    score    off    them.      I 
remember  at  one  show  making  an  eager  effort  to 
wia  the  six  teas.     Of  course.  Colossus  had  entered : 
and  his  Roses,  of  course,  also  were  decidedly  the  best ;  but  oh, 
joy  I  one  of  them  was  a  hybrid  tea,  and  so  the  second  box  took 
the   prise.     I  Temember  also  another  case,  and  no  doubt  other 
people  had  similar  experiences.       This  was  at  a  show  at  the 
Mansion  House.       Another  Triton  amongst  minnows  had  en- 
tered for  everything,  but  had  not  had  time  to  set  up  every  box 
properly;  his  six  of   "  Anv  kind"  had  been  hastily  fluns   in 
andTleft,  and  so  my  smaller  but  exceedingly  erect  Roses  gained 
the    medal.  ^ 

Of  course^  this  power  of  indiscriminate  entry  at  N.R.S. 
{fhows  was  soon  after  restricted;  and  then,  later  on,  came  the 
very  excellent  classification,  and  exhibitors  show  now  according 
to  the  number  of  their  Rose  nlants.  The  ranks  of  **  laree  acred 
Rosemen "  have  been  considerably  increased,  and  it  is  quite 
fair  that  such  should  keep  their  fights  to  themselves.  For 
myself,  in  my  Surrey  garden,  I  never  had  more  than  some  three 
or  four  hunared  plants  to  cut  from,  which  made  my  small  suc- 
cesses perhaps  all  the  more  enjoyable. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  winning  a  orize  in  a  show  open 
to  all  England  in  a  very  singular  manner.  I  had  shown  the 
day  before;  my  Rose  beds  seemed  quite  played  out,  and  I  was 
not  going  to  compete.  But  in  the  night  there  came  on  a 
thunderstorm,  most  obligingly  local ;  only  a  few  miles  around 
seemed'  to  have  had  it.  The  next  momincr  the  beds  literally 
''blossomed  like  the  Rose,"  and  I  went  off  into  a  neighbouring 
county  and  won  with  my  twelve  box  against  men  who  could 
count  their   Roses   actually   by    thousands. 

There  is  much  in  choosing  varieties.  I  always  attributed 
such  successes  as  I  gained  when  at  my  best  to  a  row  of  Marechal 
Niel,  which  I  had  persuaded  to  grow  along  under  a  wooden 
paling  which  had  a  nanxytv  protecting  ledge.  At  one  time  I 
never  showed  a  box  that  had  not  a  Niel  in  it.  In  1883  I  ob- 
tained the  Cant  prize,  a  niece  of  plate,  for  the  best  twelve 
of  any  kind;  and  in  1887  a  first  for  twelve  of  any  kind,  and 
for  six  teas  of  the  same  kind — Niels,  of  course.  In  1888  I  was 
first  with  twelve  singles,  and  second  with  six  triplets ;  and  also 
(my  ficreatest  success  of  all  anywhere)  at  that  same  N.R.  Show 
my  Gamille  Bernardin  was  selected  as  the  best  h.p.  bloom  in  the 
amateur  classes,  and  c:ained  for  me  the  silver  medal  of  the 
society. 

Doubtless  such  successes  of  a  small  exhibitor  so  long  ago  are 
hardly  worth  mentioninfic,  but  it  at  any  rate  shows  what  may  be 
done  out  of  a  very  small  garden ;  and  of  which  we  had  at  that 
time  other  still  more  striking-  examples. 

I  may  just  mention  further,  as  a  last  recollection,  the  case 
of  a  small  county  Rose  association  of  which  I  was  for  some  time 
hon.  secretary,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  district ;  the  committee  being  always  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  big  house,  and  the  lady  of  the  place  snving  a  large 
warden  party  in  our  honour.  It  is  the  one  concluding  act  that 
I  am  anxious  to  advertise.  At  the  close  of  each  show,  just 
before  the  boxes  were  removed,  our  hostess  was  accustomed  to 
send  down  huge  hampers  and  beg  for  Roses  for  the  London 
ho^itals — it  may  be  imagined  not  in  vain.  All  the  pleasure 
gained  from  those  show  Roses  in  the  growing,  and  cuttinc^.  and 
exhibiting  I  imagine  was  far  eclipsed  by  the  last  stage  of  their 
histories. 

•*BleBi««»d  is  ♦he  in«.Ti  th*it  considoreth  the  poor. 
The  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 
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Rose  Arch  at  Klng*B  Walden  Bury. 

And  so  I  conclude  my  senile  soliloouy.  I  shall  never  see 
another  N.R.S.  show.  It  may  be  I  snail  never  assist  at  an- 
other Rose  show  at  all.  But  I  shall  never  lose  my  love  of 
Roses.  To  them  I  owe  some  of  my  best  f  riends,  happiest  hours, 
and  also  freshest  memories.  ]^'ay,  if  there  is  any  such  know- 
ledge I  shall  gratefully  welcome  at  the  end  one  last  wreath  of 
them. 

*'  Mantbut  est  imit  Bosa  grata,  et  grata  sepalchrls, 
£t  Bob*  flos  floram.*'  (Ovn>.) 

"  The  Boee  is  flower  of  flowers,  I  ween ; 
Its  memories  are  ever  green. 
Anove,  Rose  wreaths  on  coffins  pile  ^ 
Beaeath,  for  Shades,  shade  Boses  smile.*' 

**  Boae !  for  the  banquet  gathered— and  the  bier ! 
Bose !  coloured  ^iill  by  human  hopes  and  paiiL 
Surely,  where  death  is  not,  nor  change,  nor  fear,  '; 

Yet  shall  we  meet  thee,  Love's  own  flower,  again." 

(Hkmans.) 
January,  1903.  A.  C. 

A  Rote  Arch. 

Roses  are  an  ever-growin«  feature  of  the  handsome  and  ex- 
tensive gardens  of  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  T.  Fen  wick  Harrison,  at 
King's  Walden  Bury,  near  Hitcliin,  in  Hertfordshire.  Mr. 
Hartleas  is  the  head  gardener,  and  treats  the  Roses  iibenally. 
Particular  oare  is  expended  upon  the  planting,  and  quite  .a 
cubic  yard  of  soil  is  taken  out  where  most  of  the  large 
rambler  Roses  are  planted,  and  the  hole  is  filled  with  the  best 
loam  and  manure  available.  No  wonder  that  rampant,  vigorous, 
healthy  growths  are  made,  and  that  flowers  are  abundantly 
plentiful.  It  is  the  same  with  Roses  in  beds;  and  this  liberal 
treatment  is  everywhere  justified.  Our  photograph  diows  one 
of  the  arches  at  King's  Walden  Bury,  the  variety  being 
Virgijiian  Rambler.  In  these  gardens  there  is  a  beautiful  Rose 
pergola,  and  such  magnificent  umbrella-headed  standards  as  we 
nave  Aeldom  seen  equalled  elsewhere. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

DiYldiog  Pareimials* 

Where  borders  of  hardy  perennials  have  not  been  over- 
hauled in  autumn  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  them  in  spring, 
not,  in  majiy  oases  to  replant  them,  as  that  would  injure  the 
display  of  bloom  for  this  year,  but  to  reduce  those  wnich  are 
overgrown  and  to  take  pieces  off  for  propagating  purposes. 
Man^  Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  things  of  spreading  growth  snould 
be  either  taken  up,  reduced  and  replanted,  or  pieces  taken  off. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  as  many  do,  to  take  away  the  outside  of 
a  dump,  as  this  is  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  part  of  the 
plant.  Some  of  the  outside  growths  should  be  repUnted,  and 
the  effete  central  portion  disposed  of  on  the  rubbish  heap  or 
burned  with  other  rubbish.  A  lairge  clump  can  be  cut  through 
with  the  spade,  and  the  best  time  for  this  is  when  the  young 
growths  begin  to  push  through.  If  left  too  long  the  shoots  will 
be  too  long  to  do  nmich  with  safety,  as  some  of  them  are  sure 
to  be  broken  off  at  the  tender  stage  at  which  they  are.     Where 
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stock  is  WAnted  a  growing  crown  with  a  few  roota  attached  will 
supply  a  good  nucleus  for  a  plant.  Where  a  large  clump  has 
been  lifted  and  broken  up  some  fresh  soil  and  some  manure 
should  be  supplied.— S.  A. 

AobrietU  Bridetmald. 

The  soft  pink  Aubrietias  supply  a  want  in  the  garden  at  this 
season,  and  Bridesmaid  is  one  oi  the  most  pleasing  of  those 
possessing  this  tint,  one  which  is  not  at  all  plentiful.  It  is  paler 
and  more  delicate  in  colour  than  Moerheimi,  and  one  can 
hardly  say  that  the  two  are  rivals,  for  each  has  its  owa  value. 
For  those,  however,  who  wish  an  Aubrietia  of  delicate  pink, 
almost  blush  hue,  this  neat  little  variety  can  be  confidently 
recommended.  It  is  one  of  several  raised  and  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  and  it  certainly  reflects  credit  on  the 
firm  with  whom  it  originated.  Its  habit  is  closer  and  more  com- 
pact than  that  of  Moerheimi,  so  that  it  quite  lacks  the  looseness 
of  growth  and  rather  ungainly  habit  of  a  few  of  the  named 
Aubrietias.  One  does  not  refer  to  Moerheimi  as  one  of  these, 
for  that  good  Aubrietia  is  neat  and- excellent  in  its  growth. 


BegoDiaceiB. 


Qood  rtype  of  Double-flowered  Tuberous  Begonia. 


Mew  BegoBlaf. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  who  still  stand  quite  in  the  front  rank  as  specialists 
in  tuberous  Begonias,  we  are  privileged  to  present  types  of 
double  Begonia  flowers,  and  of  a  well-grown  plant,  which  re- 
present the  ideal  and  the  highest  development  jret  attained  with 
this  subject.  The  plant  speaks  for  iiaeff,  and  if  its  appearance 
in  our  pages  inspires  a  few  growers  to  a  more  determined  pur- 
suit of  success  with  the  double  Begonia,  our  effort  wHl  not  nave 
been  fruitless.  Truly  the  double  Begonia  is  a  plant  that  tests 
the  skill  of  cultivators,  but  it  richly  deserves  the  vei^  strictest 
attentioflB.  Full  descriptions  of  their  recently  introduced 
Begonias  appear  in  Messrs.  Ware*s  list,  and  we  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  to  iMuning  the  colours  or  the  flowers  figured  on 
pace  81 :— Queen  AlexaiSiTa,  white,  edged  crimson ;  Countess  of 
ilchester,  deep  ciea^m ;  Lucy  Evans,  white ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Apthorpe,  creamy  white;  >fary  Pope,  pure  white;  W.  L. 
Ainslie,  pale  cream ;  Florence  Lnxtan,  orange-salmon ;  Countess 
of  Dartmouth,  creamy  whit^;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  salmon- 
pink. 


Methodf  of  Propagaileii. 

The  order  Begoniaceae  comprises  a  large  number  of  oaefQl 
garden  plants,  and  the  only  genera  are  Begonia  and  BegooiellA 
(which  IS  not  ^et,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  cultiva.tion).  Plowen 
apetalous;  perianth  single,  pistillate  flowers  having  the  perijyitli 
two  to  eignt  cleft,  staminate  ones  two  to  four  deft ;  gtmrnena 
numerous,  collected  into  a  head.    Leaves  alternate,  stipulate. 

Begonia  (named  after  M.  Bcgon,  a  French  patron  of  Dotany) 

is  the  generic  name  of  a  large  number  of  species  (nearly  400) 

given     specific     titles,  most  of  which  are  suoculent  herbs  or 

under  shrubs  (a  few  climbers),  in  many  of  which  the  .atom  is 

reduced  to  a  tuberous  rhisome,  whilst     some     are    distinctly 

tuberous.     They  are  found  native  in  all  tropical  moist  countries, 

especially  South  America  and  India,  not  known  in  Australia. 

The  cultivated  species  are  not  more  than  150,  and -these  only, 

or  for  the  most  part,  in  botanical  collections.     These,  of  oourae, 

are  exclusive    of    ^^arden    hybrids    and    varieties, 

which   from  the  nch  colours  and  beautiful  lorm 

of  the  flowers,  their  prettily  formed  and  maxked 

foliage,  and  free  growing,  free  blooming  nature, 

have  long  marked  them  out  as  favourite  gpaiden 

plants,  and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  speoiea 

m  private  establishments,  so  great  have  been  the 

resulto  of  skilful  cultivation    and    careful    croas- 

breeding  among  plants  during  the  latter   half  off 

the  nineteenth  century. 

The  species  and  hybrids  or  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  may  be  divided  into  three  sections; 
Tuberous  rootea,  perpetual  floweringor  evergreen, 
and  Rex  or  ornamental  foliage.  The  tubenwa- 
rooted  Begonias  may  be  described  as  a  new  race. 
characterised  by  a  tuberous  rootstock,  annoal 
herbaceous  stem,  large  handsome  flowers,  and  of 
half-haixly  or  almost  hardy  habit.  They  date  not 
further  back  than  1865  or  1867,  one  of  the  soeoies 
from  which  they  have  been  originated  bein^ 
B.  Veitchi,  introduced  from  Peru  in  1867,  and 
have  been  obtained  by  crossing  and  recroesu^ 
the  several  tuberouvrootod  species  found  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  South  America.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  found  that  to  increase  any  pariicnJar 
kind  of  gardeai  origin  seeds  were  useless,  none^or 
few  of  the  hybrid  or  seedling  forms  perpet^iatiiig 
themselves  through  their  seeds,  although  equ^y 
l>eautiful  sorts  may  be  raised  from  them.  Bat 
experts  co  persevered  in  their  efforts  witn 
Begonia  hybrids  that  now  the  large,  symmetiiow 
blossoms  of  both  single  and  double-flowered 
varieties  come  relatively,  if  not  perfectly,  tnie 
frorm  seed,  and  this  had  from  seedsman  in  separate 
colours,  such  as  crimson  shades,  rose  shades,  pare 
white  and  yellow  shades  ;  and  from  the  best  strains 
of  seed  it  "is  easy  with  a  little  patience  to  raise  « 
fine  stock  of  plants,  possessiuf^  the  highest  deooim- 
tive  qualities  with  a  probability  of  securing  some 
striking  novelties  of  exceptional  merit. 

Seed  Bowing. 
The  seedlings  from  a  January  or  February 
sowing  of  choice  hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonia 
seed  will,  under  generous  treatment,  come  mto 
bloom  during  July  and  August.  In  the  auttunn 
they  will  become  large  plants  fdr  blooming  Main 
in  the  following  summer.  If  a  sowing  be  made  m 
July  or  August  this  will  furnish  young  stock  to 
Rtand  through  the  winter  and  display  their  beauty 
in  the  succeeding  year, 
pot  or  pan  half  full  of  crocks  or  other  porous 
mai^nai  for  drainage,  cover  over  with  moss  or  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  compost,  and  then  fill  to  withm  a  quarter  o€  an 
mch  from  the  top  of  light,  fine-sifted  soil,  press  down  level, 
and  before  sowing  sprinkle  the  soil  with  water.  Sow  tiie  seed 
evenly,  and  place  over  this  the  smallest  coating  of  the  very 
finest  sandy  loam,  very  old  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  or  leaf  mould 
and  sand,  but  only  the  barest  sprinkling  to  keen  the  seed  m 
pJaoe  Place  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  60deg  to  godeg 
miniinum,  and  cover  the  pot  or  pan  with  a  pane  of  gkiss.  Shade 
from  sunshine,  \and  if  paper  be  used  until  the  plants  show  signs 
of  life,  gradually  expose  to  light. 

Germination  is  both  slow  and  irregular,  and  this  mustbo 
borne  in  mind  in  respect  of  pricking  off  the  seedlings.  •»» 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  visible, 
and  have  roots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  so  as  to  prevent 
danger  of  damping  off,  lifting  each  plant  carefully  with  the 
point  of  a  stock  or  pencil,  and  insert  in  small  holes  m  duly  pre- 
pared pots  or  pans  of  sandv  soil.  With  a  smaU  vessel  con- 
taining    water,  and     the     stick  or  pencil     dipped  in  it,  the 
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manipakktion  of  the  fleedlines  ib  ettuly  effected,  as  tliey  bang 
to  it  and  can  be  eaaily  placed  in  tbe  boles  prepared  for  tnem,  a 
gentle  preesing  down  completing  tbe  operation.  Placed  in  a 
similar  temx>erature  tbe  plants  will  grow  on  freely,  and  by 
ehiftins  on  as  tbe  growth  may  require  nice  plants  may  be  had 
by  beading  out  time,  or  they  ma^  be  grown  on  in  pots  for 
greenhouse  or  oonseryatory  decoration.  As  the  seedlings  come 
up,  or  at  least  progress,  somewhat  differently  in  time,  the  pro- 
cede  of  pricking  off  should  be  followed  up  so  long  as  they 
appear  and  require  transplanting.  When  well  estahlifibea 
reduce  the  tempeiatuire  from  60deg  to  60deg  nlinimum,  and 
keep  near  the  glass;  in  a  word,  harden  off^if  intended  for 
bedding  out  or  eyen  for  growing  under  glass  in  pots,  a  stocky 
habit  being  all-important  for  appearance  and  free-flowering. 

The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  esp^ially  those  of  the  B.  sem- 
perflorens  section,  which  are  of  compact  ^owth,  with  small 
foliajge  and  flowers,  and  excellent  for  bedding  or  pot  culture, 
continuing  in  bloom  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  coming  fairly 
true  from  seed  in  scarlet,  rose,  and  white,  mav  be  raised 
eimilarly  to  the  tuberous  rooted.     Similar  remarks  apply  also 


The  Rex  or  ornamental  foliage  Begonias  are  usually  in- 
creased by  "leaf  cuttings,'*  which  succeed  best  when  laid  on 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  spent  tan,  or  sand.  In  preparing  the 
leaves,  old,  well  maturea  ones  should  be  selected,  and  incisionB 
made  on  the  under  side  with  a  sharp  knife  across  the  principal 
nerres.  They  should  then  be  placed  on  the  fibre,  tan,  or  sand, 
and  held  down  by  means  of  a  few  pieces  of  crock,  or  even  small 

gegs  across  the  nerves  pushed  through  the  leaf  from  above, 
haded  from  brisht  sunshine,  and  undeo*  this  treatment,  bulbils 
will  form  on  the  lower  ends  of  each  section  of  nerves  of  the  leaf, 
and  these,  when  large  enough  may  be  removed  from  the  bed 
and  potted.  

The  tuberous-rooted  section  succeed  in  a  mixture  of  good 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  coarse  sand,  with  some  well 
rotted  manure.  Firm  potting  is  advisable,  just  keeping  the 
tuber  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  allowing  plent;^  of  drainage 
and  some  rough  or  lumpy  portions  of  the  soil  on  it.  Plenty  of 
air  and  light  are  essential  at  all  stages  of  their  growth,  though 
when   grown    under  glass  tbe   flowering  plants  require  to  be 
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to  the  Rex  or  ornamental  leaved  varieties,  something  beautiful 
and  possibly  new  being  secured  from  a  packet  of  seed  saved 
from  the  finest  and  latest  introductions. 

Catiljitfi. 

The  i)erpetual  flowering  or  evergreen  Begonias  are  raised, 
as  a  rule,  from  cutting,  being  far  the  most  shrubby  or  semi- 
shrubby,  and  most  suitable  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration.  Some  species  and  varieties  are  summer  bloomers, 
while  others  bloom  in  winter,  such  as  Carrieri,  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, Knowsleyana,  Manioata,  and  Weltonieiisis.  Of  these 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  takes  the  lead  in  popular  estimation  con- 
jointly with  Tumford  Hall,  the  latter  a  return  to  the  B.  Dregei 
parent  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  other  being  B.  socotrana. 
Cuttings  springing  from  the  base  of  the  plants  that  have  been 
rested  after  flowering  are  the  best,  and  taken  off  when  suffi- 
ciently long  and  inserted  in  small  pots  or  thumbs  in  sand,  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  and  placed  in  a  warm  damp  house  with  a  tem- 
perature of  66deg  to  70deg,  they  strike  or  root,  as  the  saying 
IS,  "like  weeds.''  The  cuttings  also  strike  freely  if  inserted  in 
j  a  bed  of  ooooa-nut  refuse  in  a  moist  stove  or  propagating  frame, 
and  in  this  the  cuttings  may  remain  until  well  root^,  then 
potted  and  grown  on. 


shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In- 
hot  weather  they  need  watering  freely,  not  allowing  the  pknta. 
to  become  dry. 

The  perpeUial  or  evergreen  Begonias  do  well  in  a  mixture^ 
of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand  and  manure;  and 
though  they  may  be  grown  or  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  the  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house  is  best  suited 
to  their  growing  requirements. 

The  Rex  or  ornamental  foliage  Begonias,  always  beautiful 
and  attractive,  and  on  that  account  very  useful  to  associate 
with  ferns  on  rockeries,  or  alonp  the  edges  of  walks  and  under 
»^K«s,  require  a  light  rich  soil,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  a 
shaded  position  in  a  cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

In  recent  years  both  the  tuberous-rooted  and  some  of  the 
shrubby  Begonias,  particularly  the  favourite  Gl<Mre  de  Lor- 
raine, have  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  rust  mite 
(Tarsonymus  tepidariorum),  the  pest  sometimes  ruining  the 
plants.  For  this  vaporisation  with  nicotine  every  few  weeks  is 
advised,  or  the  spraying  or  dipping  of  the  plants  in  tobacco 
water,  not  too  strong,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  say  four  days 
or  a  week,  two  or  three  times  in  the  case  of  infected  plant^. 
while  cuttings  should  certainly  be  dipped  in  tol»oco  water  and 
drained  before  insertion. — G.  Abbey.  , 
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UoigenoDS  BediiiDg. 


Small  Beds  of  One  Flower. 
That  plant  of  almost  universal,  though  recent  popularity 
Ckp^ophila  paniculata,  is  well  adapted  for  our  purpose.  The 
effect  of  a  plant  5ft  in  lieight,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  is  dis- 
tinctly good.  TKb  plant  is  very  fond  of  cliaik ;  in  fact,  its  verv 
'  name  means  "lover  of  lime,"  and  moreover  it  is  a  plant  which 
takes  at  least  three  years  to  make  a  really  fine  specimen,  even 
if  it  is  a  good  plant  to  start  with,  and  it  improves  for  a  year  or 
two  after  that.  Hence,  in  the  making  of  a  bed  for  this,  a  very 
thorough  preparation  is  necessary,  and  basic  slag  or  bone  meal 
should  be  liberally  mixed  witn  the  soil,  as  well  as  animal 
manure.  As  it  makes  little,  if  any,  show  the  first  eeason,  it 
should  simply  occupy  the  aentre  of  a  bed  of  other  flowers  the 
firet  year;  plants  which,  while  making  tJie  bed  proaentable. 
wiU  not  grow  tall  or  large  enough  to  smother  it.  The  secoiHl 
year  it  may  make  a  fair-sized  plant,  needing  onlv  a  border  of 
some  low-growing  plants  round  the  bed,  whde  tne  third  year 
it  may  be  expected  to  fill  the  bed  and  even  spread  over  the 
border,  producing  a  good  effect  from  June  to  ^pteml>er,  even 
looking  verv  well  right  into  the  winter  if  it  has  beeii  properly 
tied  up  in  the  summet.  All  the  thin,  weedy  shoots  should  be  ruth- 
lessly pulled  out  in  the  spring,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  as 
well,  and  a  strong  stick  given  to  each  of  the  rest. 

In  the  double  Chinese  Pteony  we  have  another  plant  which 
needs  at  least  two  or  three  years  to  develop  its  full  beauty, 
and  therefore  needs  similar  treatment  as  regards  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  covering  the  eround  the  first  season,  tying  up, 
tui.,  always  remembering  to  do  this  latter  as  soon  9s  there  is 
anything  to  support,  without  waiting  till  a  storm  has 
denxmstrated  the  necessity  of  it.  These  Chinese  Pteonies  last 
in  bloom  a  fairly  long  time,  as  there  is  such  a  suooession  of 
blossom.  When  flowering  is  over  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  rather  handsome  shrubs,  getting  bronsy-red  in  the 
autumn.  The  position  chosen  for  them  should  be  one  which 
does  not  get  the  morning  sun  before  ten  o'clock,  as  they  ars 
subject  to  damage  from  the  sudden  thawing  of  thibir  tissues  on 
a  frosty  morning  in  April  or  even  May. 

^Th^  ha|^  shrubby  Fuchsias  are  a  very  different  type  of 
slant,  land  ilr  districts,  usually  near  the  sea,  where  they  escape 
beins  cut  down  to  the  ground  everv  winter,  they  form  large 
handsome  bushes.  Three  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  are 
Fuchsia  eoccinea,  F.  globosa,  and  F.  Riocartoni. 

.  A  clump  of  well-grown  Sea  Hollies  ^re  very  effective  and 
last  a  long  time  in  a  presentable  condition,  though  never  very 
showy.  The  best  for  the  purpose  is,  perhaps,  Enrngium 
Oliverianum.  Unfortunately,  Sea  Mollies  move  very  bacQy,  and 
therefore  other  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  bed  for 
the  first  year,  or  even  two.  The  same  ai>plies  to  a  less  extent 
to  the  Great  Sea  Lavender,  Statioe  latifolia,  which  may  be 
said  to  last  in  beauty  almost  thixHigh  the  year  by  virtue  of  its 
large  shining  leaves  *  all  the  winter.  Another  very  strong- 
growing  plant  of  a  different  habit  is  the  Globe  Thistle.  .  The 
variety  Echinops  Ritro,  if  properly  tied  up  and  weU  grown, 
forms,  a  very  fine  specimen  plant,  and  giving  no  trouble  by 
crowding  out  other  plants,  as  it  often  does  in  the  mixed 
border.  Some  of  the  perennial  Sunflowers  similarly  make  good 
specimen  plants,  and  none  better  than  Helianthus  multiflorus 
,  nukximus,  which,  with  good  cultivation  will  grow  7ft  high  and 
pMuce  fine  showy  sin^  blooms  from  July  till  October,  besides 
■making  a  handsome  vigorous  plant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
summer.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  always  having  its  stems 
clotlwd  with  large,  dark  green  leaves  down  to  the  ground  until 
the  Ate  autumn,  and  it  is  not  unsightly  up  till  Christmas  in  a 
mild  season. 

Some  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  worth  growing  in  the 
same  way,  though  in  a  dry  season,  unless  well  watered,  they 
are  apt  to  become  very  bare  below,  besides  which  one  nas  to 
wait  all  the  summer  for  a  display.  Still,  thev  will  grow  where 
choicer  things  will  not.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the 
Japanese  Anemone,  which  will  gix>w  in  almost  any  shady  place 
if  not  too  dry,  and  form  a  handsome  plant  throughout  the 
summer,  though  its  blossom  does  not  come  till  August.  I  have 
seen  large  clumps  oonsistiiig  of  a  dozen  stems  with  the  turf 
almost  close  up  to  them.  Tne  pure  white  variety  is  the  best, 
and  has  long  oeen  deservedly  a  favourite  in  gardens,  old- 
fashioned  AA  well  as  new.  It  should  be  left  for  years  without 
being  distoirbed.  The  Hollyhock,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  connection. 

Some  of  the  Lilies  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  way. 
and  when  the  bed  is  being  prepared  the  right  sort  of  soil  shoula 
be  put  in.  Some,  such  as  the  Tiger  and  Nankeen  Lilies,  will 
grow  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  the  former  especially 
making  a  very  fine  show  and  continuing  green  all  the  summer. 
The  Torch  Lily  (Tritoma)  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is 
specially  adapted  for  our  purpose,  forming  a  large  handsome 
clump  of  folrige.  all  the  summer,  and  displaying  its  Red-hot 
Pokers  all  the  autumn  and^  even  until  Christmas  in  a  mild 
season.     Other  bulbous,  or  tuberous  plants  may  be  used  in  the 


same  way,  such  as  some  of  the  Day  Lilies,  the  Gladiolus,  some 
of  the  i'unkias.  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candicans),  &c.,  in 
some  cases  with  an  edging  or  carpet  of  spring  flowers. 

In  shady  places  some  of  the  hardy  bamboos  often  succeed 
where  few  other  things  will^  and  the  effect  of  a  large  clump  of 
one  of  these  standing  quite  by  itself  is  certainly  good.  A  €air 
amount  of  moisture  is  essential  to  success.  A  bed  of  a  very 
different  sort  is  that  formed  by  the  Clematis,  planted  in  the 
centre  and  tmined  over  a  pyramidal  framework  or  piece  of 
wire-netting,  or,  best  of  all,  over  an  old  tree  stump  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  One  more  suggestion — and  this  article  is  * 
simply  a  list  of  suggestions  of  di&rent  classes  of  subjects  for 
the  purpose — is  to  use  these  small  beds  for  groups  of  spring 
biUbs,  by  preference  these  which  look  more  natural  in  a  setting 
of  grass,  such  as  Snowdrops  and  Narcissi,  and  then  when  these 
are  taken  up,  to  use  the  bed  for  some  large  specimen  plant  or 
group  of  plants  which  have  been  wintered  under  glass.— 
A.  Fetts. 

Notices  0!  Books. 

Floweks  and  Fruit  f6r  the  Home,  bv  J.  L.  Richmond;  pub« 
lished  by  T.  N.  Foulis,  23»  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C,  and  15,  Frederick  Street,  Edinbur^; 
2s.  6d. 
This  book  piovidea  interesting  reading  on  a  few  subjects 
suitable  for  emtivatioci  by  amateurs.  As  the  author  states  in 
the  introdirction,  most  of  <the  matter  has  been  collected  from 
the  pages  of  ''The  Queen."  To  these,  a  chapter  or  two  on 
other  subjects  grown  in  most  gjardens  should  have  been  added. 
The  mixed  floa-er  border  (tlie  pride  of  many  small  gardens), 
antf  annuals,  are  worthy  of  a  cbapter  each.  Imagi&e  a  aparden 
without  Asters,  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  Antirrhinums^  Piiucs,  or 
Wallflowers,  none  of  which  are  nkentioned.  Useful  mformation 
is  given  on  Daffodils,  Anemones,  Begonias,  Liliums,  Roses, 
Carnations.  Fruits  are  treated  in  four  chapters,  but  the  most 
important  fruit,  namely  the  Apple,  is  omitted.  The  editor 
woukl  have  been  weU  advised  to  have  rewritten  some  of  the 
chapters.  Liliums  have  a  section  to  themselves,  so  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  deal  with  them  under  ''Hardy  Bulbs."  In  the 
same  way  perpetual  Strawberries  occur  in  two  chapters:  one 
devoted  to  them  alono,  and  also  as  small  fruits.  Xanthooeras 
Horbifolia,  we  are  told,  is  a  new  introduction  from  China.  The 
"Botanical  Magaaine''  figure,  puibldshed  in  1887,  was  drawn 
from  a  plant  which  flovi^ered  in  the  Cambiidge  Botanic  Giarden 
the  previous  jrear.  The  author  states  in  the  introduction  a 
good  reason  for  writing  such  a  book,  but  this  has  scarcely  been 
«KX>ompUshed,  namely,  to  provide  the  amateur  with  "some 
practical  guidance  in  choosing  the  best  varieties  of  plants  for 
the  home  garden  " ;  also  "  to  p^i^^  ^^  details  of  the  cultivation 
necessary  to  success  in  growing  them." 

The  Flowbb  Gardsn,  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S. ;  published  by 
W.  H.  and  L.  Coaiingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldetaeate 
Street,  E.C.    Price  7s.  6d,  net. 

This  book,  as  the  editor  suggests  in  his  "Forewords,"  is  in 
the  way  of  Robinson's  " Euglisn  Flower  Garden,"  but  "issued 
at  a  price  within  the  means  of  many  thousands  of  owners  of 
large  and  small  gardens."  Excluding  the  index  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  sixty-four  full-page  illustrations,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  exceptionally  well  executed,  the  work  runs  to 
454  pagM.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  with 
(1)  the  formation  and  management  of  a  newer  garden ;  <2) 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants;  (3)  trees  and  shrubs.  The  first 
part  treats  the  subject  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  is  full 
of  useful  hints  on  the  Jaying-out  of  a  garden,  the  preparation 
and  draining  of  the  soil,  the  making  of  lawns,  paths,  shrub- 
beries, per^as,  &«.,  while  planting,  pruning,  and  garden 
enemies  (diseases  and  pests)  aU  receive  attention.  The  second 
part  is  divided  into  eight  cliapters,  treatijig  on  annuals, 
perennials,  hairdy  bulbs,  water  plants,  ferns,  climbing 
plants,  &4i. 

One  or  two  plants  are  omitted  which  we  think  ougiht  to 
have  found  a  place.  In  the  paragraph  on  Anchusas  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  beautiful  Dropmore  variety.  The  remarks 
made  by  the  author:  "We  cannot  recommend  Anchusas  for 
culture  in  smaJl  gardens,  they  are  too  coarse  and  weedy,"  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  applied  to  this  paiticular  variety.  Arctotis 
gnandis  is  worthy  ot  a  (dace  amongst  those  mentioned.  The 
beautiful  Sweet  Pea  Queen  Alexandra  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  twenty-five  best  varieties  given.  The 
selection  of  bedding  aonal  Pelargoniums  cannot  be  considered 
complete  withoivt  Paul  Crampel,  the  best  of  all  scarlet 
"Geraniums''  for  bedding. 

Crammed  full  of  useful  information  as  the  book  is,  it  should 
prove  of  infinite  value  to  anyone  proposing  to  lav-out  a  giarden 
on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Those  wno  already  nave  a  cjarden 
will  find  the  book  of  great  value  for  reference.  A  special  word 
of  praise  \a  due  to  the  exceQent  index ;  both  botanical  and 
common  names  are  given,  so  tliat  it  is  possible  to  find  anything 
required  with  a  minimum  amount  of  tix>uble. 
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Th«  Hardy  Opanir*  Tp««. 

The  liArdi60t  member  of  the  Oramge  family,  Mgle  eepiAria, 
better  known  as  Citrus  trifoliata,  is  only  cultivated  in  a  few 
gardeiia,  wliere  its  possefision  is  rather  a  Burbject  of  pride  to  ita 
ownenS;  aJtiKNigh  it  ia  seldom  that  it  ripens  its  oaange-yellow 
fruits  save  well  to  the  sout^.  It  flowers  fairly  well  when  it  has 
T>eached  some  siae,  but  in  a  young  state  is  not  a  free  bdoomer. 
The  flowers  are  white^  and  present  all  the  charms  of  tJiose  of  its 
family ;  and  so  require  no  particular  detail.  It  has  stiff,  strong 
spines  on  it  a  branches,  and  its  leavee  are  of  a  pleasing  green. 
When  weU  established  it  is  sometimes  6ft  or  7ft  high  in  this 
coumtry,  but  we  seldom  meet  with  it  at  more  than  4ft  or  6ft 
high.  It  oan  be  cultivated  in  ordinary  loam,  and  may  be 
planted  either  as  a  bush  or  trained  against  a  wall.— S.  A. 

Plukenet's  Hapbaplum. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  Herbarium  and  its  owners  may 
be  of  interest.  Leonard  Plukenet  was  born  in  1642.  He  prac- 
tised as  an  apothecary  at  Westminster,  and  had  a  botanic 
garden  there.  After  many  hardships  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendeoit  of  the  g)ardens  at  Hampton  Court,  and  Royal  Professor 
of  Botany.  He  died  about  1706.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1660,  formed  a  vaiuable  museum  of  the 
rarest  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  which,  together  with  his 
library  of '50,000  volumes  and  3,566  M8S.,  was  purchased  for 
£20,000  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  made  part  of  the  collection 
of  tih«  British  Museum.  He  purchased  Plukenet's  herbarium, 
and  Oiffered  Petiver  £4,000  in  his  life  time  for  his  collection  of 
rare  and  curious  plants,  animals,  and  insect**.— S.  B.  Dicks  (in 
"The  Sweet  Pea  Annual"). 

Bairoiila,  Oloipe  de  Soeauz. 

The  usefulness  of  this  splendid  hybrid  Begonia  for  decorative 
work  in  winter  and  early  spring  oan  scarcely  l^e  too  highly 
valued,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  large  quantities,  and  lasting 
for  at  least  two  months.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  socotrana 
and  B.  incarnata  purpurea.  It  gix>\^'s about  18in  high,  and  makes 
strong  upright  stems,  the  leaves  being  of  a  broni&e  colour.  The 
flowers  are  a  delicate  pink,  which  form  dense  heads.  It  can 
easily  be  propagated  by  taking  shoots  from  tJie  base  of  a  cut- 
back plant,  inserting  them  in  nice  sandy  peat,  and  placed  in 
a  brisk  bottom  beat  in  Maroih  or  April.  In  this  tliey  will  root 
quickly,  and  if  kept  growing  in  an  inteimediate  temperature 
in  ric/h,  light  open  soil  will  make  fine  plants  by  autumn.  When 
growth  is  completed  they  should  be  given  all  air  and  light 
possible  to  ripen  tihe  shoots,  keeping  them  in  an  intermediate 
hpouss.  They  wild  oommence  to  flower  in  November,  the 
plants  b^ng  in  their  best  in  January  and  February.  This 
variety  makes  fine  specimen  plants,  ajso  being  most  useful  for 
decoration  purposes.— Georgb  W.  Sizer,  Elsham  Hall,  LinwJn. 

Idaala  polyeappa. 

Of  the  Idesia  polycarpa  there  are  very  few  trees  in  cultiva- 
tion in  America  (writes  Mr.  Meehan  in  **  The  Florists'  Ex- 
change.'') It  is  from  Japan,  and  unlike  the  greater  number 
of  tihe  trees  from  that  country,  it  is  not  hardy  north  of 
Philfl^elphia.  In  the  more  Southern  States  it  would  thrive 
well;  and  considering  how  handsome  it  is  in  its  foliage  and  habit 
of  growth  it  will  become  a  popular  tree.  The  small 
heads  of  flowers  consist  nearly  altogether  of  yellow  stamens. 
The  display  is  not  great,  but  it  is  interesting  and  pleasing, 
being  ao  uncommon.  The  tree  from  which  the  spray  of  floweis 
came  is  in  the  grounds  of  Meehan's  Nurseries,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  first  of  it  to  flower  in  these 
parts,  though  there  are  other  fair-sized  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 


Philadelphia.  Botanical  works  say  of  the  fruit  that  it  is  orange 
coloured,  and  about  the  sise  of  a  pea.  In  this  case,  when  the 
fruit  was  ripe,  a  tree  containing  it  would  be  very  ornamental. 
Japanese  seedsmen  are  offering  seeds  of  this  tree;  aild  it  can 
be  increased  by  soft  wood  cuttings  umler  glass  as  well  as  from 
seeds. 

Andposaes  laetaa. 
The  Andro^accs  are  hardy  alpine  plants,  of  a  lowly,  tufted 
nature,  that  love  the  fissures  of  rocks  high  upon  the  mountains. 
They  agree  in  liking  a  well-drained  position.  The  one  here 
figured  is  of  the  smooth-leaved  type,  and  would  appear  to  be 
quite  amenable  to  cultivation  in  pans.  The  photograph  was 
taken  early  last  year  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew,  where  at 
this  season  and  onwards  till  May  there  is  a  chai*ming  display 
of  all  sorts  of  haidy  dwarf  plants.     A.  iactea  (syn.  A.  paiiciflora 


Androsace  Iactea. 

—a  misnomer),  is  Austrian  and  Pyrenean,  and  is  notably  free 
growing.  In  the  open  a-ir  it  floweis  in  June,  but  under  oold 
frame  or  cool  house  treatment  it  blossoms  in  March.  The 
flowers  are  quite  white,  with  a  yellow  throat.  It  likes  a  chalky 
soil  and  a  well-Lighted  position. 

Brawap's  Sppuoe. 

About  a  yean*  ago  we  drew  attention  to  this  interesting  and 
i-are  Spruce,  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Weeping 
Spruce,  and  to  botanists  as  Picoa  Breweriana.  It  was  said  to  be 
local  in  its  distribution,  forming  small  groves  at  elevations  of 
about  7,000ft  on  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  C«Jifomia,  and  at 
4,000ft  to  5,000ft  on  the  Illinois  River  in  Oregon.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  about  100ft,  with  a  trunk  3ft  in  diameter.  The 
whip-like  pendulous  branches,  coloured  bright  red-brown  in 
winter,  are  its  most  striking  characteristic.  It  was  thought 
that  a  small  example  of  this  ti^ee  in  the  Kew  ooilection  was  the 
only  one  in  Europe,  and  the  story  went  that  from  some  cause 
or  other  the  tree  was  likely  to  disappear  from  its  wild  habitat. 
Evidently  this  was  an  alarmist  statement,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  who  desire  to  possess  this  really 
handsome  Spruce  that  young  trees  of  it  are  offered  at  from  5s. 
to  Ss.  each  by  Mr.  H.  A.  He^ise,  Weener,  Hanover,  one  of  the 
principal  Continental  dealei-*  in  hardy  trees  of  all  kinds.— 
C^Field.^0 
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Gape  Heaths. 


W«  say  "Cape  Heaths''  to  distinguislu  the  partioular  kinds 
cultiviated  in  the  greenhoufie  from  tihe  hardj  species  which  are 
grown  in  i&e  open  bordere,  theee  beins  nataves  of  Europe;  but 
although  iindebted  to  .that  portion  of  the  African  continent 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gax>e  of  Good  Hope  for  an  immense 
number  of  very  fine  speoies,  many  of  the  most  exq^uisiteiy 
oc^oured  and  most  popular  kinds  now  erown  are  varieties  pro- 
duced at  home,  the  result  of  croa^-breediiig.  True,  Ericas  in  a 
state  of  Nature  are  found  only  in  Europe  and  this  particular 
point  of  South  Africa,  although  other  members  of  the  order  have 
a  wide  distribution;  •recently  indeed  it  has  been  asserted  that 
an  English  Erica  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  North  America. 
Heaths  aire  generally  (and  it  must  be  admitted  with  some 
trutih)  considered  rather  difficult  to  grow,  and  this  has  been 
scored  down  as  a  black  nkark  against  them ;  but  the  chief  point 
connected  with  tiheir  successful  cultivation  lies  in  strict  atten- 
tioa  to  their  peculiar  requirements.  Another  black  mark 
against  them  is  that  they  are  slow-growing,  and  re<^uire  several 
years  to  become  large  specimens ;  but  although  this  is  in  reality 
true,  everyone  does  not  require  large  specimens,  whilst  even  es 
young  plants  the  majority  of  them  bloom  profusely,  and  are 
extremely  handsome,  and  do  not  soon  outgrow  bounds. 

Heaths  are  somewhat  liable  to  die  suddenly,  and  therefore 
a  few  young' plants  should  be  added  to  the  collection  from  time 
to  time  J  but  if  the  plants  are  judiciously  watered  and  not  over- 
potted,  the  death-rate  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  When 
the  olants  show  signs  of  growth  any  that  want  more  pot-room 
•  should  be  shifted  in  order  that  the  roots  may  at  once  work  into 
the  new  soil,  as  we  consider  this  better  than  repotting 
periodioftlly.  Respecting  the  propagation  of  Heaths  we  shaU 
say  nothing,  as  it  wiU  be  much  cheaper  even  to  the  smallest 
amateur  to  purchase  young  f>lants.  say  in  60  or  48-siaed  pots, 
than  to  attempt  the  propagation  ot  them  at  home,  althougn  all 
who  grow  a  few  kinds  may  always  find  a  pleasant  occupation  in 
hybridising  and  raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  new  and  desirable  form  may  reward  the  operator, 
whilst  worthlefiB  kinds  idiould  at  once  be  discarded.  In  com- 
mencing the  cultivation  of  this  handsome  and  showy  family  of 
Slants  we  may  seasonably  give  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds 
owering  in  January. 
Erica  gracilis. — Of  this  spteies  there  are  two  varieties,  one 
which  comntenoes  blooming  about  October  and  continues  to 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month  is  called  E.  gracilis 
autumnalis,  and  another,  which  will  soon  succeed  it,  is  called 
veraalis;  saving  the  difference  in  time  of  flowering  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  them.  This  kind  is  very  ornamental  as 
young  plants  grown  in  48  or  32-si£ed  pots,  when  they  may  be 
used  for  tal>le  deconation  or  as  window  plants,  serving  to  make 
the  more  sober  ornamental-leaved  plants  gay  by  contrast,  and 
thus  form  a  welcome  addition  to  our  homes  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  It  is  an  erect-growing  species^  the  leaves  being 
smooth,  small,  and  linear.  Its  flowers  are  small,  reddish-purple 
in  colour,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  pix>fusion  upon  all  the 
tittle  branches,  thus  forming  long  and  dense  spikes  which  are 
very  ornamental  Jong  before  the  blooms  are  really  open. 

E.  hyemalis.—Like  the  preceding,  this  belonas  to  the  soft- 
wooded  section,  and  is  extensively  grow^  for  table  and  indoor 
decoration.  At  this  season  it  also  makes  a  very  effective  object 
grown  into  a  medium-sised  specimen,  and  is  invaluable  to  out 
from ;  for  as  the  plant  nHist  be  cut-back  hard  after  flowering,  it 
IS  not  detrimental  to  cut  from  it  when  flowers  for  vases  or 
bouquets  are  required.  The  leaves  are  linear  acute,  clothed 
wil^i  short  hairs,  and  dark  green.  The  blooms  are  beU-shaped, 
and  when  well  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  the  lower  naif 
is  deep  rosy  pink  and  the  mouth  white,  but  when  kept  in  a  con- 
fined atmosphere  they  become  wholly  white,  or  but  slightly 
tinned  with  pink  at.  the  base.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
freely,  when  the  vWe  length  of  the  dense  leafy  spikes  will  be 
covered  with  bloom. 

B.  WiUmoiVBi  supeiba  is  a  fine  robust-growing  soft-wooded 
Heath,  similar  in  general  habit  to  hyemaJis,  but  larger  in  all  its 
parts.  The  flowers  also  resemble  the  last-named  kind,  but  the 
bells  are  much  longer.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  way  recom- 
mended for  E.  hyeraalis,  when  it  will  be  found  to  come  into 
flower  just  as  that  kind  passes  away,  and  thus  form  a  good  suc- 
cession to  it. 

B.  mutabilis.—This  is  a  perpetual  bloomer,  we  therefore  in- 
troduce it  in  tihe  first  month.  lt\}fi  a  rather  slender-growing 
plant,  and  seldom  well  furnished  i^th  foliage,  but  its  bright 
flowers  are  very  attractive;  and  as  the  plant  really  requires 
constant  cutting  to  keep  it  down,  the  blooms  may  be  used  with 
much  advantage  for  bouquets,  &c.  The  leaves  are  bluntly 
unear,  hairy,  and  deep  green.  Flowers  produced  in  terminal 
umbels,  tubular,  fiery  red  in  colour.  This  species  delights  in  a 
dry  and  airy  atmosi>bere^  in  other  situations  it  is  very  apt  to 
become  dis^u red  with  mildewj^tb  in  summer  and  winter.— 
W.  H.  G. 


Gastlewellan,  Co.  Doid. 

To  those  interested  in  our  choicer  and  more  beautiful 
Coniferse,  as  well  as  the  rarer  foliage  and  flowering  shrubs, 
there  are,  probably^  but  few  places  more  noted  than  Gastle- 
wellan, the  romantically  situated  Irish  home  of  the  Eari  of 
Annesley,  amid  the  Mourne  mountains.  That  this  beauty  spot 
is  climatically  favoured  will  be  obvious  to  those  following  our 
brief  notes,  for  not  a  few  of  the  exotics  indigenous  to  America, 
Northern  India,  China,  Japan,  ainl  the  Antipodes,  whicii  here 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  their  congenial  environment,  exist 
but  on  sufferance  in  less  favoured  localities,  or  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

Again,  the  colour  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  here  attained 
by  what  knay  be  termed  the  comnioaer  and  more  freouently 
met  with  species  cannot  fail  to  strike   the    visitor.     Notably 
is  this  the  case  with  Oupressus  L*aw8oni  lutea,  which  has  been 
freely  planted,  superb  specimens  some  15ft  high  in  their  lustrous 
golden  hue,  forming  a  pronounced  feature  amonest  the  ouieter 
toned  evergreens.    It  is  in  the  older  portion  of  the  shruboeries, 
in   which  Lord  Annesley  commencea  his  interesting  planting 
thirty  years  ago,   that  the  finer  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
Cypress  and  other  Coniferao  are  met  with.     The  i^rubberies  at 
Gastlewellan,  however,  are  not  the  congested  spots  the  name 
too    often    implies ;    each    tree    or    shrub  has  ample  space  to 
develop  character  and  natural  proportions,  as  well  as  show  them 
to  advantage.     Gertainly  the  soil  is  not  of  a  nature  generally 
associated  with  high  fertility,  and  it  appears  to  be  freely  mixed 
with  rocky  debris  primevalfy  detached  from  the  granite  back- 
bone of  tie  mountain  chain ;  consequently  one  suspects,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  tlie  stations  for  planting  have  been  speciallv 
prepared.       The  intensely  ,blue  flowers  of  the  normally   pink 
Hydrangea  hortensis,    huge  clumps  of   which   were  flowering  : 
profusely,  bespeak  iron  entering  largely  in  the  soil.    Possibly  . 
this  has  also  some  connection   with  the  luxurious  growth  in  ^ 
question,  possibly  not,  in  any  case  giant  bushes  of  Desfontainea* 
spincsa  testify  to  something  more  than  climate,  ultra-favoured  - 
as  that  is.     rsoi  less  remarkable  is  the  glaucous  hue  of  the  : 
silver  Fir  tribej  culminating  in     the     intense    silver  blue. of  ; 
Picea  Costeri.     Probably  atmospheric  humidity   tells  its  own 
tale,  for  very  noticeable  in  various  places  vms  the  Flame  Flower, 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,   which  loves  such  conditions. 

Amongst    the   embarras    de   richesse   of   tree  life,  although  • 
limited  time  precluded  all  but  the  briefest  of  note-taking,  under 
Goniferse,  which  dominates  the  planting,  mention  must  he  nMde  . 
of     Tsuga     Brunoniana,  Sciadopitys     verticiLlata,  10ft     high ; 
Arthrotaxus  laxifolia,    Gedrus    deodara  .  albo    spica,    a    very 
elegant  and  striking  variety  of  the  Himalayan  Gedar;  Abies 
morindioides,  a  distinguishea  form  of  the  Indian  Spruce^  which 
probably  attracted  more  notice  than  anything  seen  during  the 
visit,  the  specimen  in  question,  planted  twelve  yecuB  ago,  being 
about  15ft  high ;  Abies  bracteata,'  20ft  hif^ ;  A.  Veitchi,  and  * 
A.   balsamea  Uudsouica,    the  latter  a  veritable  pigmy  of  the  ; 
tribe. 

.  Among  the  Piceas  grand  specimens  of  nobilis  are  much  in 
evidence,  as  are  various  Pines,  among  the  more  distinguished  - 
of  the  latter  being  P.  concdor  violacea.  Wellingtonias  are  . 
represented  by  tlve  finest  pair  it  has  been  the  writer's  privilege 
to  see,  and  toese,  it  was  understood,  were  planted  forty  years 
ago,  but  verv  conspicuous  both  for  use  ana  vigour  were  giant 
Arauoarias.  feathei^  to  the  ground,  Taxodioms.  and  others  of 
that  ilk,  wnilst  among  deciduous  trees  Quercus  platyphylla  with 
leaves  a  foot  long  (taped  on  the  spot)  is  a  noble  Ostk  unrivalled 
in  its  way. 

In  the  miscellaneous  section  of  hardy  plants— hardy  at  Gastle- 
weUan — were  seen  DracsBna  indivisa  vera,  a  glorious  species 
with  leaves  7in  acix)ss  the  broadest  part,  the  specimen  in  ques- 
tion having  been  raised  from  seeds  obtained  oy  the  late  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  direct  from  New  Zealand ;  D.  purpurea,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  deep  hued  form  of  a  narrow  leaved  kind; 
Gnsalpinia  japonica,  Lomatia  pinnatifdia,  Elseagnus  in  varietv, 
Grinooendron  Hookeri,  Eucryphia  mnnatifolia.  10ft  high, 
probably  the  largest  specimen  m  the  British  Isles;  Parrotia 
persica,  specimens  yards  across,  growing  prostrate  on  the  grass, 
as  is  also  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  some  l2ft  over  by  2ft  nigh ; 
Enkianthus  campanulatus,  a  Japanese  shrub  with  rich  crimson- 
purple  foliage;  and  Glyptostrobus  heterophjrUa.  Of  lesser 
things,  but  not  less  interesting,  comprising,  indeed,  a  g^reat 
collection,  were  noted  Hypericum  patulum  Henryi,  Spirsea 
Margaritse,  Senecio  Fosten,  Gatanopsis  chr^rsophylla.  and  Vitis 
Thompsoni,  the  latter  being  a  raxe  purple  vine  of  Glematis-like 
foliage  and  habit. 

Rhododendrons,  numbered  by  thousands,  find  a  happy  home 
at  Gastlewellan,  although  it  was  something  of  a  surprise  to 
meet  with  such  a  grand  example  of  the  glorious  Sikkim  species, 
R.  Falconeri,  as  here  seen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
are  many  surprises  in  store  for  the  visitor  to  this  lovely  Irish 
home,  and  with  passing  notice  of  the  towering  shapely  examples 
in  quantity  of  Pittosporums  Mayi  and  Gdensoi,  one  would  tain 
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attempt  to  deecribe  the  situation  and  surroandinKs  of  wliAt, 
from  a  landscape  point  of  view^  is  but  rarely,  it  ever,  seen 
about  the  stateliest  of  stat'Cly  homes.  From  various  vantage 
points  of  the  extensive  demesne,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,700 
acres,  delightful  peeps  are  ever  preeenting  themselves,  but, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  until  the  higher  giound  of  the  deer  park  is 
reached  that  the  superb  panorama  stands  fully  revealed.  From 
here  one  looked  back  on  Slieve  Donard,  in  the  near  distance, 
the  monarch  of  the  mountain  range,  2,796ft  hi^,  with  an  ampi- 
theatre  of  lesser  links  curving  around  and  forming  a  side  guard, 
as  it  we're,  to  our  view  point,  on  one  rid^e  of  which  a 'retreat- 
ing herd  of  deer  momentarily  stood  out  in  high  relief  against 
the  sky  line. 

Small  lakes,  about  which  fine  clumps  of  bamboos  are  met 
with,  including  one  notable  far-stretching  planting  of 
B.  palnmta,  and  masses  of  Gaultheria  shallon,  claim  notice  in 
descending  to  the  lower  level  of  the  park  prope^%  where  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  covering  107  acres,  adds  its  own  peculiar  charm. 
Ix>oking  back  across  this  lake  one  sees  the  castle,  a  building 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  replacing  an  ancient  pile,  the 
basal  outlines  of  which  close  at  hand  are  preserved  in  Box 
edging.     Modern  as  the  present  cai>tle  is,   however,  its  design 


Garden  Oraainents. 


still  Water— The  Bathlni:  Pool. 

In  all  ages  the  pleasures  of  tlie  open-air  bath  have  afforded 
a  welcome  diversion  or  engagement  to  those  who  are  09 
situated  that  thev  can  frequently  indulge  in  it.  The  daughteam 
of  the  Pharaohs  bathed  in  the  Nile,  as  vtkB  Greeks  did  in  later 
times  in  their  rivers;  and  the  open-air  baths  of  the  ancient 
Romans  are  well  remembered,  some  even  existing  to  this  day 
at  Bath  (named  from  the  Roman  baths),  in  England,  and  at 
Chester  and  other  places.  Some  of  these  we  have  seen  and 
admired.  In  much  later  times  the  water  pool  for  bathinff  in 
has  been  patxxmised  by  Royalty,  aa  we  saw  in  Queen  Gamine 
bath  in  Greenwich  Park,  when  on  a  Visit  there  last  summer. 
Sanatoria  have  also  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  for  the  use  of  consumptives,  into  \vhiclh  the  cold  water 
open  bath  has  been  introduced,  because  of  its  health-giving^ 
admiFable  properties.  A  covered-in  swimming  bath — that  is^ 
one  with  a  glazed  house  over  it,  like  a  huge  conservatory,  has 
been  made  at  Skibo  Castle  for  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  as 


A   Bathing  Pool. 


and  the  solid  material  (granite)  of  which  it  is  composed,  carry 
one  back  to  medissval  times,  and  form  a  picture  of  massive 
repose  in  a  picturesque  framing. 

In  ooncluoing  these  brief  notes,  taken  during  an  excursion  of 
the  Irish  Gardeners'  Association,  on  September  12,  one  feels  an 
apology  is  due  for  their  brevity,  but  a  day  in  which  the  wiil 
absorbed  eight  hours,  left  but  small  opportunity  to  do  even  a 
measure  di  justice  to  Lord  Annesley  s  unique  collection. — 
K.,  Dublin. 

"Pictorial  Qulde  to  Practical  Qardenlnsr." 

This  paper-<x>vered  book  of  260  pages,  5in  by  S^in,  containing 
numerous  line-drawings,  is  issued  by  ^^  Garden  Life,'*  Hatton 
House,  Great  Queen  Street,  E.C.,  at  Is.  net.  There  are  seven 
sections — floral,  plant,  bulb,  shrub,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  mis- 
cellaneous; and  tnus  '*  the  whole  art  of  gardening  is  graphically 
described."  Surely  a  definition  of  the  subjects  expected  to  be 
found  in  each  section  might  have  been  included;  but  that  is 
not  so,  and  thus  we  find  such  very  varied  subj^ts  as  the 
Ampelopsis,  Winter  Cherry,  Maize,  and  Mistletoe  described 
along  with  Dracsonas.  fetms,  and  palms  in  the  plant  section.  Only 
^\  pages  are  accorded  to  the ''shrub  section,"  which  also  embodies 
such  tender  plants  as  Acacias,  Epacrises,  and  Solanum 
eapsacastrnm.  The  drawings  are  somewhat  crude,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  hardly  logical,  yet  the  beginner 
will  find  many  hints  therein. 


the  water  can  be  warmed  somewhat,  this  allows  of  bathing 
throughout  the  whole  year.  But  such  batliing  pools  as  the 
one  at  Aldenham  (here  figured)  are  mainlv  for  the  warmest 
days  of  summer.  Obviously,  such  a  pool  will  be  hedged  about, 
or  be  made  in  some  convenient  yet  secluded  spot.  A  house  or 
dressing- room  ought  to  f«M)e  one  part  of  the  pool,  or  a  door 
may  open  upon  it,  the  convenience  for  dressinjg  being  near  by. 
It  does  not  matter  how  deep  the  water  is  if  swimmers  are  using 
the  pool,  but  a  shallow  end  for  those  who  cannot  swim  oug^t  to 
be  iTkade.     A  boat  may  also  be  necessary  in  case  of  accidents. 

Of  course,  water  fowls  are  hardly  admissible  on  pools  in- 
tended primarily  for  bathing.  If,  however,  those  pools  are 
only  play  places  for  the  younger  members  of  a  family — the 
children — for  the  sailing  of  miniature  vachts,  fowb  are  not 
objectionable,  and  may  even  be  acceptable. 

The  figure  here  presented  portrays  a  pool  of  the  gardenesque 

gattern.  But  in  many  situations  a  formal  aspect  may  be  more 
tting.  In  gardens  of  two  'hundred  years  ago,  and  in  some  of 
those  of  the  present  day,  the  straight-ed^ed  canal  furnished  a 
pleasant  feature.  We  recall  the  magnificent  grandeur  and 
placidity  of  the  long  noble  danal  at  Kearsney  Court,  Dover, 
with  its  smooth  and  straight  walks  bordering  on  either  side, 
its  huge,  umbrageous  trees  overhanging  the  w»ters«  and  , 
pedest^ed  urns  on  either  side,  about  midway,  denoting  t&e 
junction  of  right-angjed  walks,  and  banking  up  the  east  end 
of  this  long  canal  stood  a  classical  bathing  pavilion. 
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Cukir  in  Apple  Treis. 

I  «m  pleAsed  to  reply  to  tbe  query  of  "A  Grower"  aii«nt 
tlie  abovo  matter^  but  let  me  say  at  the  outset  he  has  not  quite 
grasped  the  purport  of  what  I  wrote.  What  I  did  write  was 
this,  "  Growers,  es  a  Tule,  do  not  now  fear  canker  so  much  as 
it  was  feared  years  ago."  Excepting  oases  where  Apples  are 
grown  on  very  unsuitable  soil,  cankeir  may  be  successfully  oom- 
batted  by  the  methods  so  well  iadvocated  by  **J.  W.'^  in  a 
recent  kader  (page  479).  Let  me  refer  *'  A  Grower"  to  that 
leader,  also  to  the  exoetient  remarks  of  Mr.  T.  Arnold  (page  63), 
as  both  advooate  metAiods  which  I  have  proved  by  practice  are 
sound,  and  calculated  to  keep  canker  under  controT. 

Personally  I  do  not  fear  canker,  for  although  occasionaUy  I 
have  young  trees  affected,  I  can  always  manage  to  stamp  it 
out  by  root-pruning,  top-dressing,  and  wound  treatment. 
Dealing  with  old  trees  which  have  been  badly  cankedred  for 
years,  noweyer,  is  quite  another  matter,  and  in  their  case  the 
wisest  plAn  is,  as  a  rule,  to  uproot  and  bum  them.  It  is  now 
generaUy  admitted  in  this  country  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
canker,  the  more  common  form  causing  wounds  and  excrescence^ 
on  the  trunks  and  branches,  the  other  affects  the  young  shoots, 
which^  after  the  bursting  and  peeling  of  the  bark,  die  b<u;k. 
American  blight  is  sometimes  called  ''false  canker.^' 

Where  the  soil  is  stiff  I  certainly  believe  in,  and  practise, 
planting  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  surface,  and  forming  wide  mounds 
around  the  trees,  and  when  this  is  done  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  hoeing  up  to  the  trees,  as  our  bushes  have  standards  15in 
to  18in  m  length.  The  mounds  of  soil  are  simply  pointed 
with  the  fork  during  autumn  or  winter,  and  then  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  soil  from  between  the  rows.  Under  this 
management  %e  hoeing  must  be  very  oarelessly  done  to  bare 
the  Tootfi  to  an  iniurious  extent.  As  to  placinf^  a  stone  sJab 
under  each  tree  when  planting  a  fifty-acre  fruit  farm ;  well, 
perhaps  Mr.  Easter  will  enlighten  "A  Grower''  on  that  point, 
it  was  not  my  suggestion.— H.  D. 


Plantiig  Trees  en  the  Paradise. 

There  is  not  much  appearing  in  the  Journal  respecting  fruit 
culture  but  what  I  read,  and  I  remember  the  note  from  Mr. 
Brotherston  which  your  correspondent  "G.  C."  refers  me  to 
for  an  answer  to  a  question  I  asked  in  my  note  on  the  above 
subject,  on  page  606,  last  volume.  I  will  refer  to  this  again 
presently.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  co  hand  in  hand  with  my 
friend  in  this  matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  practical  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  differently.  "G.  C."  makes  some 
lather  extiaordinary  statements,  which  seem  to  me  to  go 
against  the  common  laws  of  Nature.  When  lifting  some  fruit 
trees  a  few  yeans  ago  which  were  planted  below  the  graft 
union,  I  found  the  roots  from  t^to^-soons  were  nuM^  stronger, 
and  had  gone  farther  away  from  the  trees  than  those  of  the 
stock  on  which  it  was  worked,  and  the  idea  struck  me  from 
their  grossness  that  they  wouJd  very  soon  be  the  primary 
feeders  of  the  trees,  and  strcmg  growtJi  would  result.  Your 
correspondent  says  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I  will  not 
argue  the  point,  but  what  does  Nature  say?  "G.  C."  next 
complains  about  the  ''great  trouble"  I  take  to  ensure  the 
sw^ling  of  the  stocky  and  advises  me  to  take  "  more  tax>uble'' 
by  planting  deeper,  i.e.,  burying  the  ^aft  union  below  the 
sou.  I  thought  I  made  it  quite  clear  m  my  last  note  why  I 
sboald  plant  my  trees  lower ;  it  was  beciEvuse  I  noticed  a  quan- 
tity of  roots  working  near  the  surface,  and  some  on  the  top 
of  the  soil.  The  trees  are  satisfactory,  and  lifting  them  every 
three  years  is  the  means  of  keying  them  so.  Now  comes  the 
most  extraordinniry  statement,  ^'No  one  who  follows  that  plan 
will  ever  be  troubled  with  rampant  gnowth,  or  ever  make 
Apple  growing  a  commercial  success."  I  hope  my  critic  will 
nob  leave  this  subject  until  he  has  unfolded  this  mystery,  for 
it  certainly  requires  explanation,  and  las  I  am  a  market  grower 
I  naturally  feel  very  anxious.  "G.  C."  seems  to  favour  root 
pruning  rather  than  lifting  (and  he  does  it  on  the  score  of 
economy  of  labour).  Well^  I  happen  to  know  something  of 
that  laborious  work,  and  will  guarantee  to  lift  and  replant  two 
trees  while  he  is  root^pruning  naif  of  one  tree,  if  the  trees  are 
the  same  siae  and  have  been  lifted  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  my  object  is  accomplished  while  he  has  to  wait  twelve 
months  before  he  can  finish  his.  Now  let  us  see  what  Mr. 
Brotherston  says:  "The  question  of  budding  low  on  the  Para- 
dise stock  so  that  the  latter  may  be  all  under  ground  is  not 
settled  by  assuming  that  roots  from  i3»ie  scion  are  beneficial  or 
otherwise";  and  farther  on  he  hints  that  he  prefers  annual 


lifting  and  replanting  to  root-pruning.  And  now  "G.  O."  (I 
wish  I  could  address  you  properly),  I  hope  when  we  have 
finished  that  we  shall  be  able  to  snake  hands  and  congratulate 
each  other  that  we  have  both  learned  something  from  it;  and 
if  you  should  ever  come  this  way,  call  and  see  me,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  you  a  plantation  of  healthy  fruitful  Apple  trees, 
and  all  growing  with  the  union  above  the  soil. — R.  MoRSB, 
Winterbourne,  Bristol. 


•  m§^  ■ 
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C0MPABI8OK8  of  Past  and  Pbksknt. — Is  Lovx  ov  thx 
Bloom  "  Dbclininq  ? 

Mr.  Molyneux  is  misleading  when  he  infers  that  there  was 
no  audit  ten  years  ago.  In  commenting  on  the  varieties  of  the 
present  day  he  said  that  they  were  no  imiprovement  on  those  of 
ten  years  ago.  He  now  says  that  there  was  no  audit  in  1897. 
I  did  not  say  that  there  was,  but  there  was  one  ten  yeare  ago. 
The  present  audit  is  compiied  at  the  dose  of  the  1907  ''season," 
and  it  appears  in  December.  Ten  years  ago  the  audit  was  for 
the  season  1897,  but  it  appears  in  the  Journal  in  January,  1898. 
Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Molyneux  I     We  don't  want  to  quibble. 

1  asked  Mr.  Molyneux  to  piove  his  assertion  that  the 
present-dav  varieties  were  no  better  than  those  of  ten  years 
ago,  but  he  finds  it  an  imposiible  task,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
asks  queKtions.  No.  1  is,  "Has  there  ever  been  a  white  to 
equal  Madame  Camot,  let  alone  one  of  the  present  day?"  To 
this  I  emphatically  answer,  "Yes,  several."  This  variety, 
owing  to  the  6^n>sation>al  price  it  was  catalogued  at  (248.  each), 
caused  a  big  stir,  and  every  grower  tried  it,  and  tried  exten- 
sively too,  tor  at  tinips  it  would  produce  lovely  blooms.  One 
ti-ade  specialist  could  always  put  up  a  few  vases  of  special 
blooms  from  the  fact-  that  he  had  an  enormous  number  to  select 
from,  having  an  outlet  for  the  general  crop.  Further,  they 
were  grown  by  a  method  not  available  to  many  growers.  Quite 
fifty  per  cent  .of  the  buds  with-  most  growers  were  faikires,  ana 
with  most  the  plants  cast  their  foliage,  and  it  was  never  con- 
sidered a  safe  variety. 

Mrs.  N.  Davis  is  much  superior  in  every  way  to  Madame 
Carnot,  and  has  been  shown  by  the  raiser  both  this  season,  anq 
last  in  much  better  form  than  the  kist-named  variety  has  .ever 
been  seen.  These  bicoins  were  staged  at  the  R.U.S.  Hall  at 
Vincent  Square.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  is  another  far  ahead  o\ 
Madame  Cannot,  and  others  could  be  naoned. 

No.  2  question  is,  '*  Did  any  of  the  yellows  of  that  day,  such 
as  G.  J.  Warren  and  Phoebus  equal  those  I  named  P"  **>Y«^ 
again/'  and  there  are  many  infinitely  superior  to  the  two  last- 
named. 

No.  3,  "Is  there  one  bright  coloured  sort  to  €»qual  the 
variety  E.  Molyneux)'''  This  variety  was  remarkable  for  its 
colour,  and  occasionally  it  was  shown  in  good  form,  but  wit^ 
mo«t  growers  it  was  a  failure ;  and  why  it  found  its  way  to  the 
exhibition  board  for  so  long  a  period  was  because  there '.was  at 
least  one  judge  who  alwa^-s  admired  its  colour,  even  if  it  lacked 
size  and  form,  and  exhibitors  got  to  know  that  it  was  advisablp 
to  stage  it  if  any  way  possible.  I  could,  if  it  was  necessary, 
name  varieties  equally  as  distinct  and  much  more  beautiful.     I 

No,  Mr.  Molyneux,  your  dates  do  not  go  beyond  my  expeiv 
ence.  I  grew  Madame  O.  Audiguier  twenty  years  ago,  ana 
di,soarded  it  because  of  its  tall,  ungainjy  habit  of  growth...  Bvit 
we  are  not  discussing  when  Mr.  Molyneux  or  myself  were  in 
our  infancy  as  growers,  and  if  we  were  possibly  someone  would 
a.ssert  that  I  had  not  got  beyond  that  stage. 

Etoile  de  Lyon  was  considei-ed  a  ''whopper"  sixteen  years 
ago,  but  it  would  not  be  thought  so  now.  Quite  recently  I  read 
of  a  bloom  of  a  present-day  variety  being  shown  16in  in 
diameter,  but  I  did  not  see  the  bloom.  This  would  make  Mr. 
M.'s  Uooan  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  look  small,  his  hat  included. 
I  have  never  asserted  that  sise  is  everything^  but  I  contend 
that  the  blooms  of  the  present  day  are  supenor  in  form  and 
colour,  as  well  as  in  size 

I.#et  me  ask  one  question :  If  the  present -day  varieties  are 
no  improvement  on  those  of  ten  years  ago,  why  are  not  the 
old  ones  grown  P  Surely  growers  do  not  spend  their  money  on 
expensive  varieties  year  after  y«ar  if  notning  better  is  to  be 
had  ?  Probably  the  answer  wifl  be  that  the  older  varieties 
have  lost  their  constitution.  To  this  I  would  say,  It  is  not  so. 
They  are  superseded,  and  that  is  the  simple  explanation. 

I  would  refer  Mr.  Molyneux  to  his  remarks  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  audit  of  1902.  In  the  Journal  <A  December  18 
of  that  year  he  says:  ^'G.  J.  Warren  has  dropped  lower; 
its  place  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Greenfield,  which  is  perhaps 
the  finest  yellow-flowered  variety  in  cultivation,  along  with 
Bessie  Godfrey,  both  yellows  .  .  .  both  unsurpassable  at  the 
present  time.'  In  this  audit  Phcebus  had  dropped  entirely  out 
of  the  "  best  fifty,"  and  G.  J.  Warren  was  only  retained  by 
six  votes;  this,  be  it  noted,  is  five  years  ago^  and  Mr.  M.  has 
now  the  temerity  to  state  that  these  two  varieties  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  present  day  I  In  1903  audit,  Mr.  M.  says  that, 
"  As  was  to  be  expected^  F.  S.  Vallis  has  taken  a  strong  lead. 
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From  mneteen  votes  last  year  it  has  now  secured  thirty-seven, 
a  position  it  richli^  defterres/'  Aeain,  in  the  same  column,  he 
yniorxoA  the  J^urncU  readers  that  G.  J.  Warren  (among  othere) 
has  quite  fallen  out  of  favour  (i.e.,  has  been  supensedod  by  im- 
proved variotiea).  And  tho  audit,  ooropiied  by  forty  growers, 
proves  that  there  aro  fifty-five  varieties  superior  to  it. 
'  As  to  deoorative  varieties,  there  is  no  need  to  question  as 
to  who  "iacks  su-jjerior  wisdom.''  Some  of  the  very  best 
varieties  were  omitted  from  the  list,  and  I  drew  attention  to 
t-he  matter.  I  protest  against  the  inference  that  I  w»h  to 
Stay  the  onwai^  progress  of  this  section ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  raising  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  varieties.  All  the  same,  the  oecorative  section, 
except  singles,  is  not  gaining  in  popularity.  I  admit  they 
are  frequently  "written  up"  as  being  more  desirable  than  the 

'  larger  l^ooms;  but  generafly  it  is  by  those  who  are  not  capable 
of  producdog  the  large  and  handsome  exhibition  blooms.  Mr. 
Molyneux  admires  the  wisdom  of  the  gardener  who  was  re- 
qiiestod  to  grow  decorative,  instead  of  exhibition  blooms ;  but 
this  is  not  a  singular  instance  of  the  big  bloom  having  to  give 
place  to  the  decorative  ones.  Several  y€«rs  ago  a  certain  gar- 
dener had  *Mum  fever  badly.  He  worked  early  and  late,  grew 
some  fine  blooms,  and  was  rewaixied  with  many  prises.  The 
lady  of  the  house  then  took  it  upon  herself  to  ''choose  the 
tune,*'  and  asked  for  decorative  blooms  to  be  grown  instead. 
Of  course,  the  gardener  was  a  wise  maji,  and  complied  with  her 
wishes,  but  he  ^  not  put  in  many  extra  hours  beyond  the 
usual  ones  to  grow  them,  and  the  ladv  could  not  undei^stand 
why  the  same  interest'  was  not  taken  m  the  Chrysanthemum. 
She  "called  the  tune/*  but  the  music  was  poor. 

Another  case.  An  amateur  was  struck  badlv  with  the 
fever,  jand  he  was  a  successful  exhibitor.  His  wife  then  thought 
she  would  like  smaller  flowers,  and  some  that  couki  be  used  for 
house  decoration  and  to  make  presents  for  friends.     The  bus- 

'  band  consented,  and  I  t<^d  him  I  was  sorry,  becanse  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  lose  interest  in  the  'Mums.  Quite  true; 
he  <tid^  and  his  show  is  now  a  po6r  one. 

Deoonative  blooms  will  never  become  popular  at  shows  when 
equally  good  flowers  may  be  seen  in  the  mairkets  and  florists* 
shops.  When  the  growth  of  decorative  blooms  take  the  place 
of  exhibition  ones  it  generally  means  the  beginning  or  the 
€\nd.— W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutn,  January  18. 


Birds  ud  Friit  Buds. 

Dealing  at  such  leneth  as  Mr.  Abbey  did  on  page  40  with  bud 
destroying  birds  and  the  means  for  combating  them,  it  mieht 
be  thought  by  some  readers  that  all  that  is  worth  saying  has 
been  said.  The  subject  at  this  season  of  the  year  concerns  so 
many  that  even  a  little  repetition  may  be  pardonable,  if  only 
to  emphasise  the  need  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  bullfinch  and 
his  bud-preying  propensities.  It  is,  of  course,  familiar  to, 
many  that  the  house  sparrow  is^  in  some  gardens,  more  parti- 
cularly town  ^nardens,  as  destructive  among  Gooseberry  bushes 
as  the  bullfinch.  Mr.  Ahbey  names  several  other  birds  that  are 
bud-eaters,  though  I  have  no  memoranda  in  re^^d  to  the 
chaffinch  and  greenfinch.  The  tits  certainly  have  given  offence 
in  some  piaces,  and  in  some  seasons,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  habit  in  these  several  birds, 
etxoept  the  bullfinch.  It  has  dong  been  a  pusale  why  so  shy  a 
bird,  and  one  that  would  not  seem  to  feel  at  home  in  the  town, 
should  visit  town  gardens  so  regularly  in  the  early  months  of 
the  vear.  As  Mr.  Abbey  tells  us,  there  is  usually  not  much 
mischief  wrougjit  before  uhristmas,  but  the  advent  of  the  new 
year  finds  them  'Mooking  rouild**  and  locating  their  favourite 
trees  for  their  morning  m^al.  ^ 

It  is  true  Gk)oseberry  trees  can  be  quickly  ruined  should  a 
pair  of  these  ^'high-plnmaged  beauties'*  be  left  unmolested 
in  the  plantation,  whether  the  number  of  bushes  be  few  or 
many.  We  have  recollections  of  specimens  which  have  been  so 
badly  stripped  of  their  buds  that  no  alternative  remained  but 
to  grub  them  out.  Gooseberry  growers  in  a  district  much  fre- 
quented by  birds  both  winter  and  summer  are  wise  to  be  pro- 
vided with  wire  "cages'*  to  ward  off  the  birds  and  to  make  the 
crop  practically  safe.  Much  unrest  of  mind  can  be  saved  if  an  in- 
vestment in  wire  netting  is  made  and  erected  by  the  aid  of 
oak  posts,  as  these  serve  both  seasons  so  well.  Unprotected 
trees  suffer  much  molestation  from  the  blackbird  and  thrush; 
indeed,  often  a  large  portion  of  the  ripe  crop  goes  to  feed  these 
summer  vagrants  which,  seemingly,  are  always  over-represented. 
It  is  true,  wire  netting  is  expensive,  but  in  the  private  gardens 
there  is  much  justification  for  the  erection.  The  market  grower 
could  not  make  them  profitable,  covering  such  large  areas,  but 
in  this  case  so  much  fruit  is  gathered  green  and  before  the  birds 
give  trouble. 

Sprayings  with  various  concoctions  may  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  very  well  in  preventing  bird  raids  on  buds.  Mr. 
Abbey  mentions  an  old-fashioned,  inexpensive,  provision  in 
Hme,  sulphur,  and  soltsoap.  We  used  to  prepare  a  liquid  spray 
from  this  prescription,  but  we  have  now  given  it  over  in  favour 
of  Wood's   nicotine  emulsion,   which  is  so  easily  prepared,  and 


as  easily  applied,  and  not  only  is  time  thus  aared,  l>nt  the  same 
protection  of  buds  is  assured.  If  some  newly  slaked  lime  in 
powder  is  shaken  over  the  trees  while  they  are  damp,  there  is 
additional  safety  provided,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  A 
second  application  of  the  diluted  nicotine  may  be  absolutely 
necessary,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  well  coat  outdoor  trees  with 
any  kind  of  liquid,  and  unless  the  distribution  is  equal  and 
ample,  the  work  does  not  prove  remunerative.  Quassia  extracts 
have  been  tried,  and,  compared  with  the  more  modem  nicotine 
emulsion,  found  wanting,  good  as  this  is  for  destroying  many  of 
the  aphis  family  on  fruit  trees  in  summer.  The  deposit  from  a 
sufficiently  strong  application  of  nicotine  emulsion  is  ver^^  pro- 
nounced and  lasting,  ets  we  found  to  our  cost  once  by  accident, 
and  birds  show  as  much  aversion  as  do  insects  to  this 
nauseous  fluid.  Instructions  accompany  the  various  sized  iron 
drums.  For  economy  one  of  the  fine  spraying  syringes,  or 
better  still  a  knapsack-pump,  should  be  employea  for  distriout- 
ing  the  liquid  evenlv  and  in  finely  broken  spray.  Paraffin 
washes  avail  but  little,  as  these  evaporate  so  freely,  and  leave 
nothing  distasteful  behind.  The  nicotine  emulsion  should  not 
ho  on  any  green  fruit,  for  no  matter  how  small  this  is,  there 
is  a  lasting  taint  applied  to  fruit.  Quassia  extracts  will  also 
do  this  if  used  when  fruit  crops  are  advanced ;  and  Cherries  in 
particular,  protected  A8  they  would  seem  to  be  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  skiii,  should  not  be  treated  with  either  prepara- 
tion.—W.  Strconell. 

Disqualilied  Cbrysanthemoms. 

*At  the  bulk  of  autumn  shows  classes  are  provided  for  so 
many  blooms  of  specified  colours,  as  yellow  and  white.  In  more 
than  one  instance  have  I  during  the  past  season,  when  adjudi- 
cating the  cut  bloom  classes,  been  compelled  to  pass  over  blooois, 
fine  though  they  were,  that  did  not  adhere  to  the  specification 
contained  in  the  class  for  six  yellow,  for  example.  "  At  one 
show  there  were  very  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  WT  Knox,  good 
enough  to  have  won  the  premier  awaixl  on  their  (Quality.  In 
the  case  in  point  the  blooms  were  margined  distinctly  with 
purple  or  dull  red,  the  base  colour  being  chrome  yellow.  My 
contention  was  the  blooms  should  be  yellow  purely,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  colour.  If  the  prise  had  been  awarded 
to  the  blooms  in  question  the  second  prise  winner  with  F.  S. 
Vallis  would  have  had  a  grievance,  and  no  one  knows  what 
would  have  been  staged  next  year  in  the  same  clas«.  The 
disappointed  exhibitor  pleaded  that  catalogues  described  Mrs. 
W.  Knox  as  a  yellow.  My  reply  to  that  argument  was  that  a 
vendor's  catalogue  can,  at  the  best,  only  be  a  personal  opinion, 
and  in  no  sense  autiioritative.  In  spite  of  catalogue  descrip- 
tion, the  {act  of  the  blooms  carrying  an  added  colour  was  fatal 
to  an  argument  on  that  score.  Another  instance  was  Edith 
Smith,  shown  as  a  white,  which  is  no  doubt  correct  when  the 
blooms  develop  from  early  orown  buds,  but  in  this  instance  they 
were  from  late  formed  buds,  the  blooms  naturally  having  a 
strong  flush  of  flesh  pink  suffusing  the  whole  surface,  especially 
the  lower  portion  of  each  bloom. 

I  write  this  note  to  call  the  attention  of  exhibitors  to  a  mis^ 
take,  easily  nutde  perhaps,  but  fraught  with  far-reaching  results 
in  a  test  case.  I  must  adhere  to  specimens  staged  in  their  true 
character.  The;^  must  be  white  or  yellow  as  €a.e  case  may  be, 
and  not  containing  two  distinct  colours.  A  shade  of  yellow  or 
white,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  quite  a  different  thing,  as  there 
are  pure  white,  cream,  and  ivory  shades,  as  well  as  rich,  pale, 
and  orange  yellow  shaaes.  Still,  all  coming  under  tJhe  category 
of  white  and  yellow.  Instances  are  common  of  one  variety 
giving,  from  two  distinct  buds  (first  and  second  crowns),  blooms 
of  diverse  colouring.  Algernon  Davis  is  An  example.  Early 
buds  give  a  rich  yellow,  while  later  formed  buds  provide  a 
crimson  bronie  hue,  which  cannot  by  any  stretch  oi  imagina- 
tion be  termed  yellow.  Many  more  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced, but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  give  a  friendly  Mnt  to 
exhibitors  to  save  disappointment,  that  self-coloured  blooms  must 
be  staged  where  stipulated  for  in  such  clear  words  as  yellow  or 
white. ->E.  MoLTNBux. 

o»'> — 

Pot  WtsbiBg. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riding  says  the  above  is  a  waste  of  time.  I 
wonder  why?  To  get  the  pots  cleaned  thoroughly  by  the 
weather  they  woula  require  placing  separately  on  an  open 
space.  What  a  large  space  a  quantity  would  occupy  I  Would 
it  not  pay  better  to  wash  them,  Mr.  Riding  ?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  clean  pot  is  as  essential  to  a  plant  as  a  clean 
skin  is  to  the  human  body,  and  I  am  certain  the  above  method 
wiU  not  clean  them  sufficiently  without  more  time  and  labour 
than  washing  them.  As  for  the  other  method  of  whisking 
round  with  old  sacking,  I  don't  see  how  that  can  fetch  tie  dirt 
off ;  it  might  rub  it  in  a  little.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  better  method  than  washing ;  and  if  it  is  a  rather  nasty  job. 
we  have  all  to  put  up  with  those  in  our  apprentice  days.  At 
ajiy  rate,  our  pots  will  always  be  washed,  nasty  job  or  not,  and 
we  will  risk  wasting  time D.  Thornton,  Drighlington. 
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Societies. 


B.H.S.  Soientiflo  Committee,  Jan.  14th. 

Preeent:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A^  P.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Dr.  Farmer,  Messrs.  G.  Nichateon,  C.  T.  Druery,  E.  M.  Hoimes, 
J.  Dwgfmj  H.  T.  Gfissow.  W.  Cuthbertson.  G.  Gordon,  C.  H, 
Hooper,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  G.  Sannders,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(hon.  eec.) 

WsBTiLS  ON  Grbaskbani>8.— Mr.  Saunders  reported  that  the 
three  weevils  captured  on  the  ereasebands  at  the  last  meeting 
belonged  to  a  species  of  Magdalinus,  but  they  were  too  muon 
battered  to  make  out  the  exact  species.  There  appears  to  be 
no  record  of  them  attacking  plants  to  a  serious  extent. 

Maltobmsd  Flowsb  or  Dbndbobium  nobile.— Mr.  T^oiedell 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  very  curious  malformed 
flower  of  Dendrobium  nobile  sent  from  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  to 
the  last  meeting.  He  found  an  attempt  at  the  making  of  a 
dimerous  flower,  but  the  attempt  was  partially  abortive.  Two 
sepals  ooily  were  developed,  and  two  petals,  one  lateral,  the 
other  half  of  the  form  and  colour  of.  the  labellum,  and  half  of 
the  form  and  colour  of  an  ordinary  petal.  The  latter  petal 
was  inserted  partly  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the 
labellum,  partlv  in  the  position  normally  occupied  by  one  of 
the  other  petals.     I^e  ovary  had  aborted. 

Ornithooalum  lactbum.— Mr. '  E.  M.  Holmes  showed  a 
flowering  specimen  of  this  plant  sent  from  the  Cap^.  The  bulb 
had  not  been  planted,  nor,  apparently,  supplied  with  moisture. 

Fasciated  Holly. —Dr.  Farmer  showed  a  curiously  fasciated 
and  twisted  specimen  of  the  common  Holly.  The  stem  was 
fully  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  curled  i^ound  at  the  apex. 

Colour  and  Scent  of  Flowers.— Mr.  Douglas  i^aised  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  any  relation  between  the 
colour  and  scent  of  flowers,  remarking  that  there  certainly 
seemed  to  l^  in  the  case  of  Carnations.  The  subject  would 
apparently  repay  investigation. 

Inoculation  of  Leguminous  Plants.— Mr.  Chittenden  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  suggested  plan  for  carrying  out  a  trial 
of  the  effect  of  inoculating  Peas  with  cultures  of  nodule  form- 
ing bacteria  at  Wisley,  and  explained  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  intended  to  estimate  the  result^  &c. 

Diseased  Plants. — Several  specimens  of  diseased  plants 
were  received  and  dealt  with. 

The  Hortioultaral  Olab. 

"Bbcbnt  Advamcbs  in  Plant  Bbbbdimo." 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  after  the  usual  monthlv  dinner 
of  this  club  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  taking  the 
chair,  Mr.  £.  A.  Bunyard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  above 
subject  with  special  reference  to  Mendel's  work,  pointing  out 
the  immense  advantage  which  the  publication  of  the  Menoelian 
experiments  and  the  law  of  heredity  which  they  indicated  had 
given  to  selective  culture  of  every  kind,  the  old-fashioned  guess- 
work with  all  its  uncertainty  and  consequent  loss  of  time  and 
labour  being  now  largely  replaced  by  the  knowlodge  that,  given 
a  conjunction  of  certain  characters  by  crossing  or  hybridising, 
certain  definite  results  were  practically  sure  to  appear  in  their 

Srogeny.  Mr.  Bunyard  in  his  experiments  had  followed 
[enders  example  by  selecting  the  Pea  tribe  as  material,  and 
found  the  results  fairly  confirmatory ;  he  had,  however,  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  so-oalled  dominant  and  recessive  characters 
were  not  necessarily  of  a  distinct  nature. 

Taking  for  instance  wrinkled  and  round  Peas,  or  white, 
pink,  or  blue  flowers,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  difference  was 
merely  one  of  development,  the  wrinkled  Peas  being  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  the  round,  while  as  regards  colour  it  was  fre- 
quently to  be  noted'  that  the  unopened  flower  buds  might  be 
of  a  recessive  tint,  and  the  dominant  tint  dev^oping  gr^iually 
as  the  flowers  matured,  passing  from  white  through  pink  to 
bluish  tint  as  they  faded.  Mr.  Bunyard  illustrated  his  re- 
marks in  a  very  clear  jnann^r  by  means  of  black  and  white 
cardboard  discs,  the  black  representing  dominant  and  the  white 
recessive  characters,  each  oi  which  was  present  in  mixed  off- 
spring, either  in  a  latent  or  patent  form,  and  subsequently 
made  their  appearance  in  F|  or  the  next  generation  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law  of  chance  which  underlies  the 
Mendelian  law.  Thus  if  200  wrinkled  Peas  for  instance  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  100  round  ones  in  a  bowl,  and  taken  out 
in  Dairs  by  a  blindfolded  person,  these  x>a its  would  come  out  in 
definite  ratios  of  round  and  round,  wrinkled,  and  wrinkled  and 
wrinkled,  precisely  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  would  re- 
appear b^^  the  Medelian  theory  and  experiments.  This  indeed 
is  the  logical  result  to  be  expected  from  the  segregation  of  the 
two  different  character  potencies  existing  both  in  the  pollen 
grains  and  in  the  ovules  of  the  plants  concerned. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  Prof.  F.  Farmer, 
M.M.  Darbishire,   Bilney,  Cuthbert«on,  and  Druery  took  part. 


the  value  of  Mr.  Bunyard*s  observations  was  fully  recognised, 
and  many  interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  subject 
brought  torward,  Prof.  Fanner  pointing  out  the  probable  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  units  which  form  what  are  termed 
characters;  Mr.  Cuthrbertson  adding  some  interesting  remarks 
anent  his  own  experiments,  citing  the  singular  met  that 
wrinkled  Peas  appeared  to  be  correlated  with  lilac  or  purple 
flowers.  Mr.  Druery  considered  that  much  of  the  literature 
relating  to  the  Mendelian  principles  ignored  to  too  great  extent 
the  possible  disturbing  influence  of  the  spontaneous  adoption  of 
new  characters  due  to  sudden  '*  sporting,"  since  any  tendency 
in  this  direction  would  be  apt  to  upset  results  entirely.  Mr. 
Bilney  referred  to  hybrid  orchids  as  evidencing  in  the  first 
generation  intermediate  characters  in  very  diverse  lines,  which 
on  Mendelian  principles  should  not  be  the  case,  but  Mr.  Ban- 
yard  considered  that  such  cases  lay  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Mendelian  experiments,  which  dealt  as  far  as  possible  with 
known  pure  forms.  Professor  Farmer,  in  conclusion,  pointed 
out  the  great  value  of  such  meetings  as  bringing  togetner  the 
scientific  and  the  pnactical  man,  each  being  thus  able  to  profit 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  other  to  mutual  benefit.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  concluded  a  pleasant  and  instructive  evening.— D. 

London  Dahlia  Union. 

Annual  Mkxtino. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Horticultural  Club  Rooms,  London,  on  Wednesday  15th  inst., 
at  3  p.m.,  Mr.  John  Green  presiding.  The  secretary  having 
read  the  report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  it  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers  and 
committee  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  John 
Green  was  re-elected  president,  and  the  retiring  members  of  the 
committee,  Messrs.  Caselton,  Cuthbertson,  Gordon,  and  Morti- 
mer, were  again  elected  to  serve.  It  was  proposed  that  the  fcl- 
lo^-ing  officers  also  be  re-elected:  Mr.  W.  Stephens,  treasurer; 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  secretary;  and  Mr.  R.  Ballantme,  auditor 
(carrier!  unanimously).  It  was  aJso  decide<1  to  offer  two  gold 
Dean  Memoriail  medals  for  pompon  Dahlias  in  1908,  one  in  the 
trade  section,  and  the  second  tor  amateurs.  On  the  motion 
of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Stephens,  seconded  by  Mr,  J.  T. 
West,  an  honorarium  of  five  guineas  was  voted  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  £.  F.  Hawes,  for  his  valuable  services  in  connection  with 
the  Union  during  the  past  year.  The  president  informed  the 
meeting  that  he  had  arranged  to  carry  out  a  large  trial  of 
Dahlias  in  all  classes  at  Dereham  during  the  present  year,  and 
gave  the  members  an  invitation  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
Inspect  and  report  upon  these  trials  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
Dan  lis  world.  This  was  cordially  accepted,  and  the  selection 
was  left  to  the  committee.  It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  in  January  instead  of  December  as  formerly., 
and  that  in  future  all  meetings  be  held  on  Monday  afternoons 
at  3  p.m.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the 
proceedings. 

Bkpobt  (Abkidobd).  1907.   . 

Though  only  constituted  iu^  a  society  in  1904,  the  committee 
are  gratified  to  find  that  the  interest  in  the  Dahlia  is  fully 
maintained,  and  to  report  that  the  result  of  the  year's  work- 
ing has  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature.  The  ajmual  exhibi- 
tion was  again  acknowledged  by  all  who  visited  it  to  be  the 
finest  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union.  The  snember- 
ship  is  steadily  increasing;  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year's  working  the  Union  has  a  balance  of 
wsets  over  liabilities  amounting  to  £11  6s.  8d.,  and  this  after 
carrying  on  a  bodder  propaganda  for  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Union  before  the  notice  of  the  Dahlia  loving  world.  T%e  com- 
mittee are  at  present  unable  to  state  definitely  the  place  and 
dote  of  the  exhibition  for  1908. 

Bolton  Horticnltnral. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  7th  inst.,  and  was  fairly  well  attended.  The 
subject  was  the  cultivation  of  Odontogloesums,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Hobnes,  orchid  grower  to  Mr.  J.  McCartney,  Hey  House,  Tonge 
Moor,  Bolton.  Odontoglossums  are  found  growing  on  rocks, 
or  on  -the  bark  of  trees,  on  branches  and  trunks  in  tropical 
America.  The  most  popular  varieties  are  found  on  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  South  America,  some  at  an  altitude  of  5,000ft, 
some  at  7,000ft  to  9,000ft,  and  a  few  were  found  up  to  11,000ft, 
where  the  rain  season  was  almost  continuous  throughout  the 
year,  causing  a  dense  vapour  similar  to  fog.  Some  are  found 
in  forests  where  the  most  light  and  air  found  its  way,  others 
in  partial  shade.  He  strongly  advised  growers  to  take  all 
these  matters  into  consideration  when  cultivating  in  green- 
houses. A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  Mr.  McCart- 
ney had  a  collection  of  Odontoglossums  in  bloom,  chiefly  crispum 
and  Adrianw-s.  for  which  he  was  swarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 
Mr.  Wm.  Rus^<»ll  was  also  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for 
two  excellent  plants  of  Primula  siuensi.s  var.  Avalanche.— G.  C. 
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Soottlsh  Hortioaltnnl. 

Pbisintation    to    Mb.    Thoksoit. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  this  association  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday^  the  14th  inst.,  in  6,  Great  8t.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  preeident^in  the 
cbidr.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  ckwe  upon  200  mem- 
beiB  being  present.  A  large  nrumber  of  new  members  were 
elected^  and  thirty  were  nominated  for  election  at  next  meeting. 
The  repoirt  of  the  council  as  to  the  year's  work  was  highly 
satislactory,  showJng  that  in  all  departmenta  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  yisour  and  auooees.  The  papers  read  at  the 
monthly  meetinm  had  been  of  a  most  interesting  and  educative 
nature,  and  had  evoked,  in  a  most  satiBfactory  manner,  the 
debating  x>owew  of  the  members.  Ezhibita  had  not  been  Quite 
BO  numerous  as  in  some  previous  years,  but  had  been  of  nigh 
class  quality  and  interest.  The  Ghrjnaanthemum  show,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  season,  had  been  successful  beyond 
anticipation,  and  the  laree  number  of  viaitors  showed  its  con- 
tinued popularity  with  Ui^e  public.  The  total  income  of  the 
show  amounted  to  £1,126,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,086.  Of 
this  expenditure  the  prise  money  amounted  to  £473  15s.  6d., 
and  music  to  £248.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Edinburgh 
Show  at  lea$t  keeps  its  ground.  On  the  total  of  the  associa- 
tion's funds  a  balance  of  £30  has  been  added  to  the  accumulated 
funds,  which  now  amount  to  £1,102.  The  printing  and  circu- 
lating of  the  annual  "Transact ions,"  with  notes  oftiie  papers 
read,  amounts  to  over  £50,  but  these  are  highly  appreciated 
by  the  membens. 

Mr.  J.  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  was  elected  president; 
Messrs.  Kidd,  Maasie,  and  Todd  were  elected  vice-presidents, 
and  twelve  vacancies  in  the  council  were  duly  filled.  A  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  rendered  bv  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
retiring  president,  who  has  done  so  mucn  to  maintain  the 
popularitv  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  association.  A 
beautifully  illuminated  framed  address,  expressive  of  this 
appreciation,  ;(v^as  presented  to  Mr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Massie  made 
the  presentation  in  an  eloquent,  witty,  and  apropos  speech,  and 

great  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  the  matter  b^  the  members, 
[r.  Thomson  returned  thanks  in  a  characteristic  speech,  in 
which  he  expressed  not  only  his  gratitude  for  tlie  very  unex- 
pected but  beautiful  gift,  but  his  deep  regret  that  his  term  of 
office  had  come  to  an  end.  The  duties  had  given  him  much 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  he  valued  the  expression  ol  their 
approbation  more  than  he  could  find  language  to  express.  The 
aadress  was  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the 
names  of  subscribers  written  on  vellum. 

The  new  rules,  as  revised  during  the  year,  were  submitted, 
and  with  a  few  verbal  alterations  were  approved  of.  The 
prospects  of  the  present  season's  work  are  highly  promising.- 

Ouildford  Gardeners'. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  association   was 


to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  committee's  report 
and  balance  sheet  were  read  by  the  secretary.  Mr.  H.  Oook 
moved  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  report,  and  congratulated  the 
association  ui>on  its  healthy  position.  Mr.  J.  Groves  seconded, 
and  it  was  oarried  unanimously.  Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  proprietor 
of  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  having  been  approached, 
consented  to  become  president  for  tlie  ensuing  year,  and  was 
unanimously  elected.  The  officers  and  committee  for  1908  were 
then  elected,  Mr.  W.  Hogpden  becoming  chairman  for  the 
year.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Tann  for  his 
valued  services  as  ohairman  during  the  year  1907.  This  was 
acknowledged  in  a  few  suitable  words  by  Mr.  Tann.  Sums  of 
one  suinea  were  voted  to  each  of  the  following  institutions : — 
The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  Royal  County  Hospital,  Guild- 
ford. The  president,  Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  in  a  short  address  re- 
ferred to  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  society  during  the 
three  yoars  it  has  been  organised,  and  expressed  a  wish  that, 
with  tne  increasing  support  of  gsjxleners  and  their  employers, 
the  influence  of  the  association  would  be  more  beneficialljr  felt 
in  future  years  in  a  much  wider  sphere.  He  further  pointed 
out  the  brotherly  co-operation  of  all,  and  good  fellowship  would 
ensue. 

Social  Evinimo. 
On  Wednesday,  January  8,  a  very  pleasant  social  evening  of 
tbQ  above  association  took  place.  Some  100  members  and  their 
friends  sat  down  to  a  capital  tea,  provided  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
the  Workmen's  Hall  at  the  hall.  After  partaking  of  the  repast, 
.which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  rest  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  harmony.  A  good  programme  of  music,  singing, 
recitations,  and  gramophone  selections  were  given  by  the  mem-' 
l)eT8  and  some  of  their  friends,  and  heartily  appreciated  by  all. 
The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out   oy  a  sub-committee, 


whose  eflPorts  were  mainly  responsible  for  making  the  evening 
so  enjoyable  and  successful.  Further  particulars  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  willingly  given  by  the  secretary. —J.  Goatlst. 

Isle  of  Wi^t  Hortionltfiral. 

Annual  Mebtino. 

On  Saturday  evening  Mr.  W.  Tribbick.  E.R.H.S^  was 
elected  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  ol  tiie  Isle  of  Wigjit 
Horticultural  Association  held  at  ihe  Literary  Society's  Hall, 
Newpost.  The  annual  report  recorded  the  continued  progress 
of  the  association  during  the  past  year,  and  tlie  average 
attendance  at  the  montibly  meetings  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement. The  under  gardeners  in  the  Islaaid  had  made  a 
much  better  response  in  the  prise  eissay  competition  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Touohing  reference  was  made  to  the 
irrepsffable  loss  ^le  association  bad  sustained  in  the  death  of 
the  late  chairman  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Groves,  J.P.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  Union  oi  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  which  union  t^e  association  had 
joined.  In  conokiaion  the  report  expressed  thanks  to  the  con- 
tributors ol  lectuires  adid  papers,  and  erhibiton,  to  the  Journal 
of  Horiietdture  and  press  generally  for  kindly  publishing 
reports  of  meetings. 

The  hon.  secretarv  said  he  was  pleased  to  announce  that 
Mrs.  Seely  had  very  kindly  consentea  to  accede  to  the  wish  of 
the  association  expressed  at  aprevious  meeting  to  become 
their  first  president.  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath,  F.R.H.S.,  said  the 
association  would  be  very  pleased  and  honoured  to  have  a  lady 
president^  which  would  be  rather  a  unique  honour,  partiodarly 
one  bearing  a-  name  so  much  esteemed  in  the  laJand,  and  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  election  of  Mrs.  Seely  as 
their  president,  which  was  seconded  and  oarried  bv  acdanm- 
tion.  The  hon..  auditor  and  treasurer  (pro  tern.),  hon.  secre- 
tary, assistant  ditto,  and  the  members  cK  the  committee  were 
all  thanked  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  in  each 
instance  were  re-elected,  whilst  the  names  of  Messrs.  Trib- 
bick, Cane,  CoUister  and  Pascoe  were  added  to  the  committee. 
The  concluding  part  of  the  meeting  was  particuJarly  interest- 
ing by  reason  or  the  reading  by  the  chairman  of  several  ad- 
mirable poems  of  his  own  composition,  dealing  sometimes 
humorously,  sometimes  cynically,  and  always  ably  witn  horti- 
cultural and  association  matters,  and  he  was  heartily  thanked 
for  his  able  presidency  and  for  his  versatile  efforts  in  this 
direction. — K. 

Manchester  HorticultiirietB'. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  body  Mr.  Boyd  delivered  an 
admirably  practical  paper  on  Vine  culture.  In  passing,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Boyd's  love  for  horticulture  was 
kindled  when,  as  a  lad,  be  visited  with  other  scholaiB  the 
vineries  of  a  local  gentleman.  He  said:  ''The  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  Vine,  the  clustering  Grapes,  and  tJw  bloom 
which  adorned  them  fixed  me  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
become  a  grower  of  Grapes  which  should  certainly  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  tnose  I  saw.''  That  he  has  resolutely  canied  his 
deshre  into  effect  we  northerners  know  well.  He  is  one  of  our 
most  successful  growers  and  exhibitors.  His  paper  was  of  so 
valuable  a  character  that  it  is  to  be  regrettea  space  will  not 
admit  of  more  than  the  following  abridgment : — 

Vine  CnltiYaUon. 

Situation. ---The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  border  must  be 
concreted,  else  the  roots,  hi  their  search  for  food  and  moisture, 
will!  soon  get  right  away  down  into  the  cold  subsoil,  which  will 
affect  the  plants  in  many  ways,  and  make  it  necessary  to  lift 
the  roots.  If  the  situation  be  low  and  damp  make  the  border 
above  ground  level,  and  thus,  as  well  as  savms  tlie  expense  of 
excavating,  the  Vines  will  do  better  by  being  lifted  out  of  the 
damp  ground  and  brought  more  to  t^e  influence  of  sun  heat, 
and  more  under  the  command  of  the  .cultivator. 

Soil. — The  soil  best  suited  to  the  Vine  is  a  calcareous  loam, 
with  half-inch  bones,  lime  rubble  and  wood  ashes  added.  The 
opinion  of  many  growers  is  that  Vines  are  ^gross  feeders  and 
require  a  large  amount  of  manure,  but  to  every  aood  grower  it 
is  palpable  that  there  is  far  more  value  in  a  bor^r  constituted 
as  above  than  in  one  where  heavy  manures  are  incorponated 
in  the  soil.  Top-dressing  is,  of  course,  needful,  ana  bone- 
meal  is  one  of  the  best ;  guano,  wbilst  it  is  very  good,  requires 
care  in  its  use.  The  top-dressing  I  find  most  advantageous  is  a 
mixture  of  bonemeal,  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Vine  Failurbs. 
Many  failures,  it  is  very  evident,  come  from  lack  of  sub- 
stance in  the  borders.  To  begin  with^  the  loam  is  too  lig^t ; 
then  there  is  added  to  it  too  much  bght  or  gritty  material; 
often  too  much  soluble  matter  in  the  shape  of  manure.  As  a 
result,  the  border  in  a  few  years  becomes  very  porous  and 
quickly  dries  after  being  watewred,  and  the  roots  railing  to  find 
suflBcient  moisture  and  food,  there  is',  in  consequence,  b«fd 
colouring  of  the  fruit— that  is,  if  it  should  oc.me  to  any  size, 
for  frequently  shanking  sets  in,  and  other  evils.       Therefore, 
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gtMud  against  too  great  xx^irousneas  of  border  by  usins  a  good 
stiff  loam.  Thia  treatment  applies  to  all  Vines  except  the  groes 
gnowing  varieties  which  refuse  to  fruit  even  under  ordinary 
good  treatment.  Suoh,  it  would  pay  better  to  grow  by  them- 
selyes,  cosnfining  their  roots  to  an  inside  border,  and  even 
tbere  restricting  the  root  room,  and  by  using  a  medium  loam 
wi^  no  moisture  of  any  kind — treatment  that  keeps  the 
wood  from  getting  too  sappy  so  that  it  tends  to  get  more  ripe 
in  tlie  autumn  witn  a  corresponding  increase  of  fruit.  Varieties 
whioh  respooicl  to  restricted  root  treatment  and  poor  diet  are 
Trebbittno,  Barbarossa,  Gros  I^laroc;  even  Gros  Colman  will  be 
found  to  colour  better  if  similarly  treated. 

Ripening  the  Canbb. — On  thorough  ripening  of  the  canes 
the  future  crop  depends  to  a  large  extent.  Some  gro>wers 
■bdyocate  having  the  borders  very  dry  at  the  t-ime,  for  vi-liich 
they  assign  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  wood  is  better 
ripened;  {2)  the  Vines  are  better  rested;  but  I  believe  in  having 
tibB  soil  at  this  time  at  wha^  one  might  call  ''a  growing 
medium."  There  is  then  less  cfhanoe  of  barming  the  thread- 
like roots,  which  are  very  plentiful  at  this  season.  The  practice 
of  some^  to  facilitate  ripening,  of  cutting  back  the  bunch- 
bearing  laterals,  to  tbe  third  or  fourth  joint  shortly  after  the 
Grapes  are  out  must  prove  injurious  to  the  Vines — the  removal 
of  healthy  leaves  seriously  affecting  root  action  and  being 
hurtful  to  the  Vine's  future.  While  the  leaves  remain  healthy 
tbey  are  performing  their  natural  function.  If  the  foliage  is 
orowded,  by  aU  means  thin  out,  but  the  sub-laterals  only ;  leave 
the  printary  (bunch-bearing)  laterals  intact. 

PaXTNINO   AND  WATERING. 

Between  the  i^ethod  of  pruning  back  to  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  bud,  leaving  w^hkiiever  is  the  strongest  and  rubbing 
ofi  the  others,  and  uie  method  of  pruning  to  the  first  bud 
nearest  the  main  stem  (and  I  have  tried  both),  I  have  never,  so 
t  far  as  tl:^  fruit  is  ooncerDed,  seen  anything  to  choose.  Myself, 
- 1  therefore  adopt  the  pkn  of  pruning  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
maih  stem,  always  making  sure,  of  course,  that  a  good  bud  is 
left.  When  three  or  four  buds  are  left  to  break,  almost  in- 
variabily  the  top  one  will  manifest  the  greatest  vigour,  and  to 
aUow  tne  others  to  break  is  simply  a  waste  of  energy.  The 
spars  on  the  main  stem  are  verv  frequently  left  too  dose 
together;  the  shoots  on  either  side  fihould  be  from  16in  to  22in 
apart,  and  in  grq^  .  growing  varieties  2im.  This  permits 
IHX>per  leaf  envelopment,  cmd  as  the  leaf  is  to  the  pl^t 
exactly  what  our  lungfi  are  to  us,  it  is  foolishness  to  expect 
rigorous  pLan'ts  and  fruit  without  good  leaves. 

Watering. -^More  depends  on  proper  watering  than.  I  can 
well  express  in  words.  While  I  have  known  it  to  be  overdone, 
there  is  little  fear  of  that  if  the. borders  are  properly  drained. 
Vines  in  sudi  borders  can  scarcely  have  too  much  water. 
Supply  manure  water  during  the  growing  season,  and  take  care 
that  ihe  Vines  are  never,  at  any  time,  allowed  to  become 
dust  dry.  ♦ 

Ttino  Down.— In  this,  as  in  all  else,  there  is  a  right  time. 
If  the  operation  is  performed  with  care  and  bv  skiUed  hands, 
and  neitner  too  early  or  too  late,  there  is  little  fear  of  snapping 
at  the  base.  The  imorning  I  think  the  best  time,  w'hen  the 
shoots  are  full  of  sap,  and  they  should  be  taken  down  a  little 
eaoh  day.  Done  Later  in  the  day  they  are^  as  a  result  of  the 
strong  heat  of  the  sun  drying  them,  more  pliable,  but  sometimes 
one  has  the  OK^rtification  of  finding  that  the  return  of  the 
sap  to  the  sun-dried  stem  has  led  to  thd  shoots  snapping. 

Sbttino. — Beyond  keeping  the  atmosphere  a  little  dner  than 
usual,  and  giving  the  stems  an  oco&sKxnal  tap  or  shake  to 
scatter  a  littud  of  the  poLLen.  I  do  nothing  except  with  such  shy 
setters  as  Muscat  of  Alexanaria  and  Mrs.  Pince.  which  are  gone 
over  with  a  camePs-hair  brush,  using,  if  possible,  pollen  from 
a  different  vaijiety. 

Thinning. — By  practice  only  one  becomes  an  expert  thinner 
of  the  buries.  In  regard  to  tne  bunohes,  never  allow  to  flower 
those  which  are  to  be  removed;  'allowing  them  to  derelop  is 
aimoly  wasted  energy. 

FoBOiNO. — ^To  have  fruit  in  May  start  the  Vines  in  Decem- 
ber; if  fruit  is  desired  earlier  than  this,  it  is  best  to  rely  on 
pot  culture.  Black  Hamburgh  requires  a  little  more  than  five 
months  to  ripen  its  fruit.  The  iLate  Vines  require  over  six 
months  to  ripen.  To  start  such  varieties  as  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Ores  Cotman,  Lady  Downe's,  Ac,,  the  first  or  second 
week  in  March  is  late  enough.  Vines  started  then  wiU  ripen 
their  fruits  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  week  of  September, 
according  to  variety;  ripened  at  that  time  they  wild  be  found 
to  keep  throu^  the  winter  better  than  those  ripened  later  on  * 
and  the  wood  will  have  a  better  chance  of  rioening.  In  regard 
to  temnerature,  I  start  ..my  Vines  at  58aeg  at  ni^ht,  and 
gradually  naise  it  to  between  65deg  and  70deg  by  the  tame  they 
oome  into  flower.  The  ventilation  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  and  draughts  guarded  against,  as  they  are  frequently  the 
cause  of  shanking.  Admit  a  little  air  early  in  the  mornings 
by  the  top  ventilatoois,  but  close  early  in  the  afternoon  to  get. 
all  the  aavantage  of  the  sun  heat.  My  practice  is  never  to 
allow  front  air  until  the  Gfapes  commence  colouring,  by  which 


time  I  try  to  dispense  with  fire  heat  entirely.  As  a  drier 
atnK)sphere  is  required  at  this  juncture,  damping  down  should 
be  discontinued.  AU  sudden  alterations  of  tempenature  are 
disastrous,  and  musi,  of  course,  be  avoided.  Wnile  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  essential  during  tne  crowing  season,  it  must  not 
be  stagnant,  for  stagnant  moost  and  stagnant  dry  atmospheres 
are  alike  hurtful. 

Scraping  Vines.— Pests. 

Scraping  Vines  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  in  principle.  When 
there  has  been  a  bad  attack  of  red  spider  or  mealy  bug  there 
may  be  a  necessity  for  it  in  order  to  take  away  with  the  kMse 
bark  all  of  the  insects  that  is  possible,  but  lall  those  who  have 
been  visited  by  these  pests  know  that  even  then  there  are 
always  plenty  left  to  carry  the  breed  forward  to  another  year. 
If  they  are  to  be  got  Vid  of  at  all  it  can  only  be  done  bv 
insecticides.  Removing  the  loose  bark  with  tlie  hands  will 
suflBce  where  insects  have  not  been  troublesonoe;  if  they  have 
been  in  evidence  the  use  of  a  blunt  knife  in  a  gentle  manner 
is  quite  enough.  Every  part  of  the  house  must  then  be  scrubbed 
with  hot  soapy  water,  using  to  each  gallon  a  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  ;  the  Vines  must  be  washed  in  the  same  manner.  BAany 
kinds  of  insects  prey  upon  the  Vine,  and  if  left  unmolested 
work  dreadful  havoc,  but  in  the  forefront  must  be  placed 
red  spider,  bug,  and  thrip.  Although  the  introduction  of 
growing  plants  often  brings  these  pests  to  the  vinery,  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  is  the  chief  cauae.  To 
prevent  we  must  water  freelv,  keep  the  atmosphere  charged 
with  sufficient  UKMsture,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to 
keep  growing  plants  outside  the  vineries.  If,  in  apite  of  all, 
insects  gain  a  footing,  carefully  sponge  the  leaves  with  soap  and 
sulphur,  which  will  be  found  effectual  if  carefully  done.  Much 
as  roeaJy  bug  refuses  to  be  expelled,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
eradicate  it,  for  I  know  a  vinery  which,  though  badly  infested, 
was  cleared  in  one  season  by  the  use  of  paraffin  oil. 

DiSBASBS.— Diseases  of  many  kinds— shanking,  rusting,  &c. 
—attack  the  Vines.  Too  little  or  too  much  water,  improper 
ventilation,  draughts,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  bad 
borders,  overonopping,  scnj  of  which,  or  a  combination,  will 
induce  disease.  Irie  cure  is  simple  and  lies  in  one's  own  hands. 
Mildew  is  one  of  the  worst  ana  most  inexplicable  of  diseases, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  cause  is  haird  to  find. 
A  stagnant  moisture,  if  noti  the  immediate  caUee,  is  certainly 
favounable  to  the  production  *nd'  development.  A  most- 
effective  cure  is  flowers  of  sulphur,  with  which  every  leal  should 
be  dusted  in  the  morning;  where  badly  infested  everypart  of 
the  Vine  should  be  gone  over,  bunches  included.  The  thin 
skinned  varieties,  especially  the  whites,  will  be  disfigured,  but 
there  is  no  other  ill  effect,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for 
cleansing  is  to  hold  the  fruit  below  the  water  tap.  After 
pruning  take  off  the  loose  bark,  give  the  stems  a  good  dreesing 
of  Oishurst  compoiUMl  with  sulphur  added,  thoroughly  wash 
every  part  of  the  house  and'limewash  the  walls.  'Hien  take 
away  as  much  surface  soil  as  possible,  top-dressins  with  fresh 
loam,  Ac.  Sprinkle  over  with  sulphate  of  iron  02foc  to  the 
square  yard),  and  wash  in  as  soon  as  applied.  Mildew  with  this 
treatment  should  be  stamped  out  in  two  seasons  at  most. 

In  concluding  he  said,  '^My  aim  in  all  my  dealings  with 
Vines  is  to  have  fruit  bciautiful  to  look  upon,  perfect  in  sise 
and  finish,  and  with  that  flavour  which  must  be  tasted— not 
talked  about."  It  is  unfortunate  Mr.  Boyd  was  compelled  to 
leave  early  for  his  train,  for  it  was  made  very  evident  to  every- 
one he  had  a  mine  of  information  at  his  command. — W.  H.  W. 

Birkenhead  (Cheshire)  Hortioultaral. 

VlGITABLBS   FOB  EXHIBITION. 

A  well-attended  meeting  was  held  on  January  16,  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  of  Lathom,  was  the  lecturer,  the 
subject  being  "Vegetables  for  Exhibition."  The  king  of  ^^8®: 
tables  he  says  is  the  Potato,  and  some  valuable  hints  wei«  noted 
in  regard  to  the  growth  of  this  tuber.  He  recommended  burnt 
refuse,  leaf  soil,  and  well  decayed  manure  to  be  scattered  in 
the  drills  when  the  sets  are  being  planted.  For  culinary  Peo^ 
a  trench  2ft  deep  should  be  made,  into  which  well-rotted 
manure  is  freely  placed.  Carter's  Quite  Content  Pea  he  men- 
tioned as  the  best  one  for  exhibitors,  but  for  general  purposes 
Dickson's  Queen  of  Marrowfat*  is  unequalled.  The  culture  of 
Onions  was  detailed,  and  Ailsa  Craig  headed  the  list  of  varieties, 
Mr.  Ashton  advises  sowing  the  seeds  in  December  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  GQdejg.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  ai^ 
desi^ble  stimulants.  A  wineglassful  of  petroleum  added  to 
two  gallons  of  water  and  lightly  sprayed  over  the  bed  will  keep 
tlie  dreaded  Onion  fl^-  at  bay.  Soot  is  not  so  well  thought^  of  Jjs 
the  paraffin  decoction.  The  (lecturer  is  very  successful  wiwi 
PaTOley,  and  his  methods,  if  followed,  should  result  in  this  sub- 
ject being  gix>wn  satisfactorily,  which  is  rai^  in  this  distnct- 
in  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Ashton  must  have  been  d^ 
lighted  with  the  number  of  questions  put  to  him,  which  proTcd 
that  those  who  were  present  .sought  information  eagerly.  Mr. 
Ashton  was  very  warmly  thanked  for  his  very  instructive  PfP^f; 
which  was,  «.s  a  memWr  justlv  said,  **  brimful  cf  information. 
— R.  G.  J. 
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Market  Gardening  Motes. 


Latb  Market  Qbapks— Cantassino. 

This  should  be  done  without-  delay,  having  first  gone  over 
every  bunch  and  t«ken  out  the  faulty  berries.  Theae  Grapes 
to  hejig  for  the  end  of  March  up  to  the  first  week  of  April  on 
the  Vine  require  special  handling.  Tons  of  such  fruit  are  now 
in  prime  condition  at  Finohley,  Broxboume.  and  Waltham 
CroBB.  The  essential  point  for  hanging  is  a  well-grown  bunch. 
A  dean  dry  surface  in  the  house  wkh  sufficient  moisture  below 
to  mAintain  plump  berries  is  necessary.  Alicante  this  year  has 
finished  up  well  for  this  purpose,  and  as  I  write  the  trade  is 
quiet,  he«nce  there  is  a  restriction  in  the  usual  market  cutting. 
Alioantes  for  keeping  require  little  fire  heat,  so  long  sj^  the 
damp  is  kejpt  out. 

Groe  Colman.— More  of  these  are  being  kept  than  is  usual ; 


Ontdoor  Peacb  Trees. 


During  October  a  discussion  arose  in  the  Journal  of  HorUr 
ciUture  upon  the  merits  of  Peaches  from  trees  in  the  open,  and 
whether  the  cultivation  of  Peach  trees  on  walls  in  the  open 
air  was  worth  the  trouble  in  Norfolk,  and  in  a  similar  laiitiiae. 
fiad  weather,  bad  soil,  and  insufficient  labour  to  attend  to  the 
neceesary  details  of  cultivation,  were,  it  was  stated,  handicaps 
against  which  no  gardener,  of  whatever  degree  of  energy  er 
ability,  could  successfully  battle.  Contrary  opinions  wers,  ef 
course,  also,  and  with  equal  vehemence,  asserted.  As  to  the 
success  of  open-air  Peaches,  we  know  of  several  highly  suooesft* 
ful  instances  even  on  the  East  coast  of  Scotland,  certainly  aa 
far  north  as  Edinburgh,  in  our  own  experienoe. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  ^ixnwing  8at<isfactoiry  enffB 
of  Peaches  outside  in  Norfolk,  no^yubt^  and  in  Bome  other 
counties;   but   in   the  southern  districts   it  is  only   a  case  of 
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Fan-trained  Outdoor   Peach  Tree. 


{Mr.  W,H,  Divert. 


m  some  instances  this  is  due  to  want  of  colour.  These  paler 
Grapes  do  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  this  time.  While 
these  can  never  be  black,  they  will  improve  by  hanging  with 
more  fire  heat  than  for  Alicante.  At  the  end  of  March,  some- 
times eariiei*,  iai  order  to  clear,  lairge  numbers  of  buncines  are 
cut  for  bottling  to  hang  in  the  vineries  under  the  shade.  A 
thought  will  naturally  arise  as  to  the  health  condition  of  Vines 
under  this  treatment.  In  individual  cases  Vines  will  be 
weaker  in  breaking,  but  these  quickly  strengthen  for  the 
autumn.  I  have  inspected  this  season  large  blocks  of  Gros 
Colman  which  have  been  "hung  late"  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  ai-e,  if  anything,  better  in  crop  and  stronger  in  wood 
than  last  year.  In  these  conditions  a  very  liberal  treatment 
is  given  up  to  the  covering  in."  As  is  well  known,  the  vineries 
must  be  cleared  of  everything  while  the  late  ci*op  is  hanging 
for  keeping. 

Just  a  word  as  to  price.  Such  late  kept  Grapes  must  make, 
say,  6d.  per  lb  more  than  if  cut  to-day,  to  pay  for  the  extra 
labour.  Lastly  (and  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
grower)  were  he  to  rush  his  crop  in  irrespective  of  the  price  and 
sale,  where  would  he  be?  This  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
keeping,  when  it  can  be  done  without  excessive  waijte. — 
Stbphbh  Castle. 


proper  planting  and  the  necessary  attention  during  the  x»eriod 
of  growth  to  ensure  crops  of  fine  fruit  almost  every  season. 
In  five  yeans  we  did  not  miss  a  orop  in  a  Surrey  garaen,  and 
it  is  useless  for  gardeners  to  declare  the  impossibSity  of  out- 
door Peach  growing  in  England  at  the  present  day.  FLoe 
craps  are  grown  year  by  year  where  protection  from  spaing 
frosts  is  am>rded,  and  the  necessary  routine  of  culture  is 
properly  carried  out. 

Too  often  there  are  causes  (removable)  which  militate  against 
sucoess  in  open-air  Peadi  culture,  such  as  sheer  neglect  of 
insect  pests  until  they  have  wrought  irretrievable  mischief. 
Want>  of  water  at  the  roots  during  a  dry  spell  in  September  or 
October  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  is  very  bad.  Some  pei^ 
sons  are  apt  to  forget  all  about  their  trees  after  picking  the 
fruit  until  they  see  signs  of  life  the  following  year.  How  can 
a  Peach  tree  perfect-  its  buds  in  the  autumn  for  next  year's 
fruit  crop  if  it  is  denied  the  necessary  conditions  of  root 
moisture,  and  a  neglect  of  seasonable  pruning  of  its  branches  f 

The  following  notes  (accompanying  his  photograph)  from  Mr. 
Divers  will  be  of  interest: — 

As  some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  growing  Peaches  outside  at  the  present  day.  I  «<»Tid  von  a 
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photograph  of  a  tree  of  Sea  Eagle  Peach  which  I  took  on 
tktober  4  last.  The  tree  ia  growing  on  a  south  wall,  and 
measures  15ft  in  length  by  12ft  in  height,  and  carried  at  that 
date  136  large  fruits.  These  were  gathered  a  few  days  later, 
and  were  of.  excellent  quality.  A  large  number  had  been  pre- 
viously thinned  off,  as  I  am  no  advooate  of  excessive  cropping. 
The  tree  was  planted  in  1898,  and  has  had  no  special  attention 
bejrond  many  others  which  we  grow  here  of  various  kinds,  and 
which  bear  quite  as  well  as  this  one.  The  soil  here  is  a  strong 
clay  of  unknown  depth,  but  it  has  ,been  improved  by  culture 
immediately  where  tne  trees  are  growing.  We  are  more  than 
100  miles  north  of  London,  and  get  frost  and  cold  weather  quite 
as  severe  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Midland  districts.  The 
man  shown  in  the  picture  is  Mr.  Jae.  Stubley,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  fruit  trees  here  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  will 
be  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers  who  have  lived  here  in 
past  years.— W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantbatt. 


Records  of  tbe  Weatber. 


Rainfall  In  Kildare. 

The  total  rainfaU  for  1907  at  Straffan  Hckise,  Kildare  (gai- 
dener,  Mr.  Frederick  Bedford),  was  31.4in.  The  total  number 
of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  212.  June  and  October  were  the 
wettest  months,  the  latter  yielding  6.33  in.  The  total  is  only 
5.35in  more  than  in  1906. 

Ralnfiall  at  WooUon,  Lanes. 

The  total  rainfall  for  1907  at  Camp  Hill  Gardens,  Wookon 
(gaidener,  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney),  was  32.22in.  Rain  fell  on  213 
£yB.  Rainfall:  19%,  29.90m;  1905,  25.40in;  1904,  28.35in; 
1903,  39.25in.  The  eight  hottest  days  during  the  year  were 
May  12,  74deg;  June  9,  73deg;  July  16,  75deg;  July  17,  76deg; 
July  18,  76deg;  July  19,  76deg;  July  20,  75deg;  July  14,  72deg, 
Ehfloit  coldest  nights:  January  6,  8deg  of  frost;  January  21, 
lOdeg;  January  22,  8deg;  January  23,  14deg;  January  24, 
lOdeg;  February  1.  lldeg;  February  2,  lOdee;  February  22, 
lOdeg.  It  will  be  observed  the  heaviest  nainfalT  was  on  Sunday, 
the  9th  June,  when  the  nain  gause  registered  1.40in,  which  was 
the  heaviest  fall  in  twenty-four  nours  since  Tuesday,  the  27th 
October,  1903^  when  it  registered  on  that  day  1.42in. 

Summary  for  1907  fipom  Belvelr  Castle. 

The  prevailing  dlrectioa  of  the  wind  was  S.W. ;  total  79  days. 
The  total  rainfall  was  25.83in;  this  fell  on  227  days,  and  is 
0.36in  above  the  average  for  the  year;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
was  1.05in  on  May  14.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
highest  reading,  30.972in  <m  Januai*y  23  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  read- 
ing, S^.666in  on  December  13  at  9  p.m. ;  mean  of  9  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.  readings,  29.948in.  Thermometers :— highest  in  the 
shade  80deg  on  May  12 ;  lowest  on  the  screen,  lOdeg  on  Janu- 
ary 2d ;  mean  of  dauy  maxima,  54.46deg ;  mean  of  dauy  minima, 
39.67deg;  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  47.06deg,  which  is 
0.95deg  below  the  average;  lowest  on  the  grass  9deg  oai 
January  25 ;  higihest  in  sun,  131deg  on  May  11 ;  mean  tempera- 
turo  of  tlie  earth  at  dft,  48.23deg,  which  is  0.32deg  below  the 
average.  Total  sunshine  1515  nours  10  minutes,  which  is 
3  bours  15  mintit^  below  the  average;  there  were  54  sunless 
days.— W.  H.  Divbrs. 

Motet  from  Wroxham,  Horfolk. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  up  till  Friday  last,  the 
weather  has  been  very  variable,  stormy  and  frosty  in  turn.  On 
Thursday  night,  the  3rd,  the  Broad,  which  covers  an  area  of 
some  300  acres,  was  completely  froeen  over  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  ai)d  a  half,  notwithstanding  that  a  fierce  north-east  wind 
blejv  during  the  night,  and  caused  wavelets  of  no  inoonsiderable 
sise  upon  it.  Cooiisidering  that  there  were  only  16deg  of  frost 
this  was  dhenomemaJ.  .  The  two  .following  nights  a-egistered 
17deg  and  18deg  respectively,  and  then  a  sudden  thaw  super- 
vened. Before  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  the  earth  was 
a^n  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  ice  king,  when  we  had.  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  night,  16deg  and  17deg.  A  cnange,  which 
ended  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  in  a  thaw,  was  welcomed 
by  all  who  have  their  interest  in  outdoor  work.  Friday  and 
Saturday  were  ideal  spring  days,  so  mild  and  sunny  that  a 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  early  border  subjects,  such  eus 
Nfiroissi.  Their  green  and  welcome  tips  are  peering  through 
the  soil;  there  w^ta  no  snow.  In  comparatively  recent  times 
severe  frosts  were  in  1878-9-80-81.  In  1879-80  there  was  a 
period  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks.  The  lasb  frost  of  a  pro- 
triKJted  n4ture  wai&  in  1894-5,  when  there  were  nearly  ten 
weeks  of  it,  from  the  end  of  December  till  the  second  week  of 
February.  The  hardest  frost,  however,  for  the  last  eighty 
years  was  on  the  6th  January,  1897.— D.  0. 


Tonng  Girdeners'  DoiDiiD. 

%•  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Bradbrook  for  his 
letter  hereunder.  Hoi]ou.rable  mention  is  accorded  to  *'  A.  £./' 
Henley. 

Speolmon  Chryianthemami. 

To  grew  large    specimen    Chrysanthemums    there  are  two 
methods  which  tbe  grower  may  choose.     Old  plants  shaken  out 
may  be  potted  up  into  small  pots,  or  cuttings  (which  ia  pnefer- 
able)  may  be  taken;  but  in  either  case  it  is  nooet  important 
that  an  early  start  be  made.      The  first  week  in  November  is 
soon  enough  to  insert  cuttings,  placing  three  or  four  round  the 
side  of  a  60^ise  pot,  in  very  sandy  soil.       When  rooted  they 
must  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  house,  well  up  to  the  light.     Pot 
them  off  singly  into  smaU.  60*6,  using  light  rich  soil ;  do  not  pot 
too  firm  at  this  stage.     Continue  to  push  them  along,  well  up 
to  the  light.     Pinch  out  the  tops  when  they  are  about  6ia  high, 
and  secure  about  four  breaks,  rubbing  the  lower  ones  out.     At- 
tend to  potting  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  showing  well  round  tlie 
sides  of  the  pot,  taking  oare  not  to  give  the  plants  a  check  for 
lack  of  more  root  room.    Make  up  a  oompost  of  ffood  fibroo.^ 
loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and  bonemeal; 
inix  well  together  two  or  tl^ee  weeks  before  using  it.     BVwir- 
inch  x>ots  wul  be  large  enou^  for  a  shift,  potting  a  bit  firmer 
this  time.     Keep  them  a  bit  dose  for  a  tew  days  until  they 
have  started  rooting ;  then  admit  as  much  air  as  poasible.     Ooo- 
tinue  to  stop  the  growths  if  they  do  not  break  naturally,  at 
every  Sin  or  lOin  tdl  the  end  oi    July,  and    keep     these  well 
staked  out,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light    and    air    into  tbe 
middle  of  the  plants.     Pot  tnem  on  into  32's  when  well  rooted, 
using  a  compost  similar  to  the  last  potting,  adding  rather  mote 
loam  and  pot  firmer.     As  eoon  as  the  weather  is  auch  that  it 
oan  be  trusted,  place  the  plants  outdooni  so  as  to  keep  them 
sturdy.     Choose  a  position  for  the  summer  quarters  where  they 
wiU  get  plentv  of  sun,  as  it  is  most  important  t^t  the  flpxywths 
get  (ihoroughl;^  ripened  on  sudi  large  plants.      For  the  final 
potting  use  lOin  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained  to  carry  off 
the  large  amount  of  water  which  the  plants  wili  reouire.     Use 
a  rich  loamy  compost  and  pot  firmly.       Water  witn  oare  till 
the  roots  are  running  freely  in  the  new  soil;  feed  with  liquid 
manures  during  the  summer  months.     Frequent  top-dressings 
with   Clay's   fertiliser  and   other   approved  manures   are  very 
beneficial  during   showery     weather.       Keep  the  growths  weU 
staked  and  regulated,  and  disbud  down  to  one  bud  to  a  growth. 
In  this  way  one  may  have  plants  5ft  high  and  as  far  through, 
carrying  forty   and   fifty    blooms,  each    3in  across. — F.  Brad- 
brook,  Manor  House,  Little  Berkhamsted. 

Hippematrami  (Amaryllis) - 

Tlie  cultivation  of  this  handsome  bulbous  plant  has  made 
great  strides  of  late  years,  and  it  is  now  deservedly  one  ol  the 
most  popular  subjects  we  have  for  the  decoration  of  the  ood- 
servatory  and  dwelling  house  during  the  w^inter  months.  For 
use  in  a  cut  state  in  large  vases,  after  the  ChryaanthiMnums 
have  ^one  out  of  season,  they  are  unsurpaased.  With  a  good 
collection  of  bulbs  a  su<pply  of  flowers  may  easily  be  kept  up 
from  the  beginning  of  December  until  late  in  the  spring.  For 
the  earliest  batch  choose  some  of  the  best  and  well  ripened 
bulbs,  and  thoee  that  were  repotted  th&  previoua  year,  as  they 
will  OBily  require  a  liberal  top^ressing,  using  good  rich  loani 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  bonemeal.  Scrape  off  the  oid  soil 
down  to  the  topmost  roots  and  immerse  the  pots  in  water  to 
ensure  the  ball  of  soil  being  soaked  through,  before  BOfMng 
the  top-dressing.  Place  them  in  a  good  loroine  heat  of  about 
60deg  to  66deg,  foi-  preference  where  thero  is  bottom  heat^  as 
this  wiU  the  bcytter  encourage  root  action.  Keep  the  surlace 
and  the  space  between  the  pots  damped,  but  they  will  n<»t 
require  watering  until  the  flower  spikes  appear.  In  about  a 
month  Ol*  five  weeks  the  flowers  should  be  opening,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  structure. 

Introduce  furthei"  batches  into  heat  according  to  the 
demand  for  flowers.  For  later  batches,  any  bulbs  that  need  it 
should  be  repotted,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
good  rich  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  ot 
bonemeal  and  silver  sand;  and  during  the  operation  of  potting 
take  oare  not  to  bunoh  the  roots  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  but 
keep  them  well  to  the  sides  and  work  the  soil  in  amooABt 
them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  repot  and  top-dress  the  bulbs 
alternate  years.  As  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  are  removed 
keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  temperature,  and  feed  liberally 
with  liquid  manure  ana  soot  water  to  encourage  leaf  and  bulb 
growth,  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  good  spiK« 
for  the  fallowing  season.  When  the  foliage  begins  to  die  away 
gradually  withhold  water  until  the  pots  can  be  stowed  ft^*^ 
on  their  sides  under  stages,  or  any  other  dry  place.  For  the 
production  of  extna  good  spikes  make  up  a  hotbed  mostly  <w 
leaves,  in  a  frame,  and  when  the  flowering  period  is  over  piUinge 
the  pots  to  the  rim,  apply  plenty  of  liquid  manure  and  use  the 
syringe  freely,  closing  early  in  the  aftenioon  to  conserve  «UD" 
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heat.  They  will  re^iaire  shade  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the 
daj.  The  ezt.na  time  and  lahour  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
spikes  bearing  from  fire  to  seyesi  flowere  each.— A.  jB.,  Henley. 

Sweat  Peai. 

In  growing  Sweet  Peas,  whetther  for  exhibition  or  only  for 
the  adornment  of  the  garden,  the  deepest  cultivation  of  the 
BoH  is  necessary.  Bucoess  or  failure  depends  largely  upon  it. 
A  great  mistake  is  made  by  not  working  the  soil  deep  enough, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  opposed  to  their  ultimate  success  than 
tryixig  to  grow  tliran  on  a  poor  shallow  boU.  In  preparing  the 
soil  it  is  essefutial  to  get  it' turned  as  eariy  as  possibfe,  as  frost 
and  wind  are  of  grelut  benefit.  An  exoeUent  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  pots  and  place  i^em  in  a  cold  frame  during  January 
or  February,  five  seeds  in  a  6iii  pot,  or  one  in  a  thumb  pot, 
using  a  good  light  compost.  Do  not  treat  the  pilants  as  though 
they  were  tender,  otherwise  disastrous  results  may  follow. 
Plant  out  in  Apnl.  For  outdoor  sowing  the  middle  of  March 
is  gemeralily  the  time,  but  both  these  operationa  must  be  entirely 
goiremed  by  t^e  weather.  If  ttey  are  sown  in  drills  alwavs 
secure  a  good  fliat  bottom,  and  the  best  way  to  perform  tne 
ofmnation  is  with  the  spade,  taking  out  the  trench  about  15in 
wide  and  4in  deep,  and  place  the  seeds  in — not  throw  them 
in^  as  that  involves  a  tremendous  waste  of  seeds,  and  in  tlie 
event  of  thinning  the  plants  will  ofttimes  be  founa  with  insuffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  it.  Pkoe  the  seeds  about  4in  apart. 
and  thin  as  necessar^r  u^til  each  individual  plant  has  a  good 
foot  of  apace  to  grow  in.  Ultimately  rake  in  the  trench,  cover- 
ing the  seeds  about  2in  deep,  thus  leaving  a  slight  depression 
in  the  trench.  When  the  plants  are  just  peeing  through,  birds 
and  skigs  will  be  predatory,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot 
win  be  round  a  very  effectual  remedy.  Staking  is  an  operation 
that^  ^nerally  speaking,  does  not  get  the  attention  it  needs. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  the  common  Pea  boughs 
about  8ft  high,  placed  around  them  when  they  have  made 
about  4in  of  growth.  Wben  the  plants  are  weU  in  bud,  feed- 
ing may  commence  if  necessary;  and  always  apply  it  when 
the  soil  is  moderately  moist,  beoEMise  when  ai^)lied  when  the 
soil  is  dry,  at  'least  half  its  virtues  are  lost  to  the  plant,  and 
eventually  mulch  with  manure.  In  the  event  of  rearv  scorching 
sun  some  of  the  varieties  will  need  shading.  For  tnis  purpose 
a  pteoe  of  tiffany  st^retched  across  is  very  appropriate.  If  the 
seed  pods  are  kept  constantly  picked  off  the  plants  will  last 
a  considerable  liMigthi  of  time  in  flower.  I  should  advocate  to 
plant  the  beet  of  your  varieties  in  clumps.  Space  wiU  not  allow 
the  namning  of  many,  but  among  the  best  are  Helen  Lewis, 
'  Sutton's  Queen.  Helen  Pierce,  Kine  Edward  VII.,  Miss  WiU- 
mott,  Gladvs  Unwin,  Henry  £dcfoi3.  I>oroithy  Eckford,  Black 
Knight,  Flora  Norton,  Ladv  Orisel  Hamilton,  and  Queen 
Alezandra.— H.  Stbvxns,  Guildford. 

OaUnary  Herbf . 

One  sometimes  feels  a  difficulty  at  what  to  contribute  to  the 
"Domain,"  as  so  many  able  letters  appear,  and  one  does  not 
wish  to  reiterate  upon  a  subject  which  has  already  received 
justice  from  another.  I  may  safely  give  a  contribution  on  herbs. 
!niese  are  generaUv  grown  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  and 
are  prettv  much  left  to  themselves.  Herbs  are  not  in  daily 
demand,  but  they  could  mostly  aJl  be  cultivated  in  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  a  border,  and  could  always  be  in  stock, 
for  they  may  be  sought  for  at  any  time.  In  preparing  a  new 
piece  of  ground!  for  'herbs,  select  a  part  of  a  border,  and  it  re- 
quires deep  tillage  with  a  good  quantity  of  farmyard  manure 
incorporated,  for  many  of  U^m  remain  aliumber  of  yeadrs  in 
their  position.  But  after  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted,  therefore  the  plants  benefit  from  being 
lifted  and  ^lit  up,  and  returned  to  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
improved  by  digging  in  manure,  or  preferably  a  new  site  will 
be  oest.  Those  most  often  in  request  are  Mint,  Sage,  Th^me, 
Babn,  Tarragon,  Fennel,  Rosemary,  Chervil,  Chives,  Winter 
Savory.  The  shrubby  kinds:  Thyme,  Sage,  Lavender,  and 
Winter  Savory,  can  be  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  June,  and  put  into  a  shady  border  or  cool  frame,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  at  their  base.  Of  the  herbaceous,  such 
as  Mint,  Balm,  Tarragon,  and  Fennel,  these  can  be  increased 
bv  division  of  the  stocks  in  spring.  Of  annual  sorts  there  is 
CSiervil,  Anise,  Sweet  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Summer 
Savory.  Whether  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  duration 
the  seed  can  all  be  sown  (of  those  obtainable)  in  April.  Make 
a  fine  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  draw  out  shallow  drills 
and  cover  lightly,  supplying  the  seed  bed  with  water  to  assist 
germination  if  dry  weather  prevails.  Label  each  sort  correctly 
to  avert  future  confusion.  Thin  out  the  plants  as  growth  de- 
mands space,  those  herbs  in  particular  which  will  be  permanent 
for  a  season  or  two. 

Parsley. — There  is  always  an  unfailing  demand  for  Parsley. 
In  some  gardens  this  invaluable  crop  is  often  a  failure  or  a 
good  bed  of  it  will  suddenly  turn  yellow  and  eventuallv  die 
without  any  apparent  cause.  Make  several  sowings  from  now 
to  May  for  summer  and  autumn  use.  Select  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion and  a  rich  soil.     You  will  find  that  a  piece  of  ground  re- 


cently dug  and  a  good  coating  of  manure  put  in  at  a  deptt^of 
Gin  IS  satisfactory.  Paralev  has  long  tap  roots,  and  these  ikrast 
be  well  down  amongst  the  manure  to  withstand  the  soMen 
draughts,  and  ground  which  cracks  in  d'ry  weather  is  certain 
to  destroj^  the  crop.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart.  Ihs 
seed  is  slow  to  germinate,  so  the  bed  being  kept  moist  will 
hasten  it.  It  is  always  best  to  thin  out  to  6in,  better  Miage  i^ 
the  result,  and  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  turn  yellow  if 
otherwise  crowded  together.— A.  V.  Main. 

A  Hoval  PMotlea. 
During  the  latter  end  of  October  I  was  called  fooni  the 
houses  to  assist  the  pleasure  ground  men  in  planting  out  some 
beds  in  front  of  the  Hall.  I  fully  expeoted  I  should  bare  to 
assist  in  planting  out  Wallflowers,  Myosotw,  and  other  spnig- 
flowering  plants,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  there  were  bundles 
of  evergreens  placed  at  each  bed.  They  cooBisted  of  large 
branches  of  Laurel,  Box,  Yew,  and  HoUy,  which  we  cut  into 
smaller  pieces  about  24ft  in  length,  and  these  we  stuck  in  the 
beds,  commencing  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  and  woiidng  to  the 
sides,  so  that  in  this  way  tlie  backs  of  the  branches  were  not 
exposed  to  view.  When  finished  the  beds  w«re  about  2ft  high, 
being  higher  in  the  centre  than  the  sides.  The  evergreens 
were  not  mixed,  but  each  bed  was  planted  with  one  evergreen. 
Among  t-he  beds  were  two  large  vases  and  four  smaller  osies,  into 
which  were  stuck  branches  of  Box,  a  little  larger  than  those 
placed  in  the  beds,  and  when  finished  gave  the  appearance  of  a 
voung  Box  tree  growing  in  each  vase.  Around  the  edge  of  the 
larger  beds  was  placed  smaU  lumps  of  coal,  pieces  of  white 
granite,  and  pieoes  of  broken  brick,  all  of  an  even  sise.  Tl^y 
were  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  pattern.  I  might 
say  that  tlie  whole  when  finii^ied  had  a  very  pleasing  effect ;  but 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  much  better  to  grow  {idants  for  the 
purpose,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  the  shrubs  must  have  been 
spoilt  with  the  quantity  of  stuff  which  was  out  from  them.  I 
w>  not  know  if  this  idea  is  much  in  vogue,  but  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it  before.— Iupbovkb. 

Hatore'a  Methods  of  PoUlnatlon. 

If  the  egg  cells  of  a  flower  are  fertilised  b^  poUen  from  the 
same  flower,  it  is  said  to  be  self-fertilised ;  if  by  pollen  from 
another  flower,  cross-fertilised.  In  the  latter  case,  healthier 
and  more  vigorous  seeds  are  produced,  and  undoubtedly  this  is 
the  reason  why  Nature  has  called  into  existence  various  devices 
to  bring  about  cress-pollination,  the  process  which  precedes 
fertilisation.  The  transfer  of  x>ollen  from  the  anthers  of  one 
flowers  to  the  stigma  of  another  may  be  effected  bv  water,  wind, 
or  animals,  the  latter  doin^  the  work  unconsciously.  In  certain 
aouatic  plstnts  self-poHinatioa  is  entirely  prevented  by  a  method 
wnicb  is  adopted  by  many  otlher  forms,  vis.,  the  carpels  and 
stamens  are  developed  upon  different  flowers  which  grow  on 
separate  plants;  example,  Vallisneria.  In  this,  the  female 
flower  is  at  the  end  of  a  spiral  stalk  which  brings  it  to  the 
surface.  Meanwhile  the  ripe  male  flowers  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  stalks  and  float  about  on  the  water  till  thev 
come  in  contact  with  the  female  flowers.  After  the  egg  cells 
are  fertilised,  the  spiral  stalk  coils  up  again,  thus  allowing  the 
seeds  to  mature  in  a  safe  position  under  the  water. 

The  cone  bearers  (coniferseV  rely  upon  the  wind  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  work  of  pollination;  example,  Finus 
sylvestris  (Scotch  Pine).  Self-pollination  is  here  prevented  by 
the  flowers  being  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female,  whi<jb  are 
borne  on  the  same  tree.  In  8U<^  cases  large  quantities  of  pottan 
are  produced  so  as  to  ensure  that  some  may  be  carried  to  the 
ovules.  In  plants  of  this  kind  there  are  no  stigmas,  but  the 
ovule-bearing  cones  exude  a  sticky  fluid,  and  by  this  the  pollen 
grains  are  caught.  To  each  of  these  grains  are  attached  two 
small  bladdere.  which  enable  the  wind  to  carry  them  more  easily. 
It  is  stated  ttiat  the  flowers  of  a  common  Australian  shrub 
(Dryandra)  may  be  cross-pollinated  by  tne  agency  of  kangaroos. 

Abroad,  birds  (the  humming  bird  of  America  and  the  sun 
bird  of  Africa)  are  the  agents  whereby  pollen  f rem  some  flowers 
is  distributed.  Insects  are  enticed  to  flowers  by  means  of 
colour  and  odour,  and  they  go  in  search  of  pollen,  nectar,  or 
sweet  sap.  The  Foxgloves  (Digitalis)  may  be  cited  as  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  bee,  when  it  creeps  into  a  young  flower. 
gets  its  back  dusted  with  pollen  which  is  likely  to  be  received 
by  the  stigma  of  the  next  older  flower  it  may  chance  to  visit. 
In  this  instance  the  stamens  come  to  maturity  before  the  stigma 
in  the  same  flower,  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  means  whereby 
pollen  f  rem  the  anther  in  a  young  flower  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
stigma  which  is  ripe  and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Aconitum  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  xwllen  is  ripe  before  the  stigma  i^ 
the  same  flower.  The  opposite  takes  plitce  in  some  cases,  antd 
it  often  happens  that  the  anthers  and  stigma  are  so  placed  in 
relation  to  one  another  that  self-pollination  is  impossible,  sua 
some  flowers  are  self-sterile.  The  pollen  of  inconspicuous  flowers 
of  some  plants  which  grow  in  damp  places  is  often  carried  akWj^ 
from  one  blossom  to  another  by  the  humble  snail  or  slug,  so  we 
see  that  Nature  has  many  agents  to  help  her  in  the  work  el 
reproduction. — W.  B.  L..  Kew. 
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WINTER  WASHING.— Various  washes  are  being  put  upon 

ilie  market  for  tbe  purpo^  of  the  cleansing  of  fruit  trees.  Some 

may  prove  efficient,  certainly  many  of  them  are  offered  at  a 

lii^  tigure.     Growers  will  be  well  advised  to  act  carefully  be- 

•foi^  expending  large  sums  of  money  upon  preparations  which 

«re  of  little  value,  or  of  no  greater  efficacy  than  v^-asbes  which 

may  be  prepared  cheaply  at  nome.     It  is  very  easy  to  spend  a 

•  lot  of  money  upon  washes  where  the  plantations  are  extensive, 

imticSh  less  difficult  tban  to  find  a  really  satisfactory  wash.     We 

shiill  be  making  a  number  of  trials,  and  another  season  hope 

.  to  i^ye  readers  the  benefit  of  our  experience.     In  the  meantime 

.  wo  aball  most  probably  rely  chiefly  upon  salt  and  lime,  or  upon 

a  oanstio  soda    combined  with  copper  sulphate  mixture. 

PLANTING,— Now  tbat  the  weather  has  once  more  broken 
ap  wo  may  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  up  arrears  of  planting. 
It  may  be  wise  in  some  districts,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
cdd  and  >beavy,  to  delay  until  well  into  next  month,  to  allow 
the  t^Mnperature  of  the  soil  to  be  somewhat  hi^er  than  now 
after  the  recent  severe  frosts.  In  any  oase,  if  preparations 
baTe  still  to  be  made,  it  will  be  possible  to  push  on  with  these 
whenever  the  soil  is  workable. 

PEACHES. — It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  pruninor  and 
tmining  of  ihese  completed  without  delav.  If  scale  is  present 
it'  will  be  needful  to  cleanse  the  trees  berore  fastening  tnem  to 
the  wall  or  trellis.  In  pruning  endeavour  to  retain  a  6u£^- 
ciency  of  young  well  ripened  snoots,  as  these  will  bear  the 
season's  fruit.  Young  trees  recentlv  planted  should  have  the 
yoong  ^oots  shortened  about  a  third  of  their  length  to  induce 
them  to  break  freely,  and  provide  a  number  of  young  growths 
for  the  proper  formation  of  the  trees. 

STRAWBERRIES.— It  is  poewble  that  owing  to  adverse 
weather  a  number  of  plantations  may  still  require  attention. 
Tlie  ground  ought  to  be  lightly  forked  between  the  rows,  inter- 
fering with  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Give  old  beds  a 
dressing  of  manure  previous  to  digging,  this  will  help  to  oarry 
tiiem  more  or  less  successfully  through  another  season  or  two. 
Beds  for  jroung.  plants  for  spring  planting  may  be  prepared. 
Deep  digging  and  moderate  application  of  yard  manure,  with 
artincials  as  needed,  will  be  found  to  suit  Strawberries  better 
than  great  quantities  of  rich  manure. 

STANDARDS.— We  have  recently  found  it  necessary  to  thm 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  these  which  have  not  been  shortened 
back  for  three  years.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of 
oontimially  cutting  such  trees  beck  even  when  young,  but  nearly 
everyone  will  find  that  sooner  or  later  the  growths  will  need 
thinning  to  some  extent. — J.  W.,  Evesham. 

The  Plant  Honses. 

NEPENTHES.— The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  cut  back 
leggy  plants,  and  for  generally  trimminor  the  remainder  into 
shape.  As  soon  as  they  make  new  growth  anv  potting  or  re- 
basketing  necessary  should  be  attended  to.  Teak  baskets  are 
prefenable  to  yoia.  It  will  be  better  to  remove  the  soil  from 
plants  looking  at  all  unhealthy,  and  carefully  wash  the  roots.  A 
mixture  of  fibrous  peat  (from  which  the  fine  soil  has  been  re- 
moived)  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  which  is  incorporated  some 
broken  charcoal,  forms  a  suitable  compost.  When  pruning 
back  the  growths,  plenty  of  material  will  be  available  for 
cuttings.  These  will  root  readily  if  given  the  folowing  treat- 
ment. Invert  clean  pots,  2fin  or  3in  in  diameter,  on  sphagnum 
moss-  in  a  close  propagating  frame  with  bottom  heat.  If  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  of 
the  base  of  the  cutting  being  readily  passed  through,  enlarge  it 
sufficiently.  In  this  way  they  will  be  suspended  over  a  hot 
moist  bottom.  Maintain  ^enty  of  moisture  in  the  frame  by 
syringing  several  times  daily.  Do  not  attempt  to  draw  the 
cuttings  back  through  the  hole,  but  break  the  pots  when  they 
are  rooted  and  ready. for  potting. 

STREPT0CARPU8ES.— A  number  of  seedlings  should  be 
raised  annually,  as  the  best  results  are  obtained  Trom  plants 
six  months  to  two  years  old.  Seeds  sown  in  heat  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February  will  flower  the  following 
aatnmn,  continuino"  through  the  winter  if  assisted  with  a  little 
weak  manure  water.  Remove  eome  of  the  old  soil  from  the  one- 
year  old  plants  and  repot  them.  A  warm  house  or  frame,  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  will  now  be  the  best  place  for  the  plants. 
Use  a  oomx)ost  of  equal  parts  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  peat, 
adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Plants  with  especially  high 
coloured  or  large    flowers   can    be    increased    by  leaves.     Cut 


through  the  main  ribs  on  the  under  side,  and  laid  on  the  -fibre 
in  a  propagating  frame  they  will  form  roote,  eeveral  plants 
being  produced  From  each  leaf. 

CUTTINGS.— All  the  available  space  in  the  propagating 
frames  can  be  filled  with  cuttings  of  choice  stove  and  green- 
house plants.  These  include  S4*veral  Acalyphas,  valu^  for  their 
highly  coloured  foliage,  notably  A.  Hamiltonianum,  ^  A. 
Macafeeana,  A.  macrophylla,  A.'musaica,  and  A.  Wilkesuana 
marginata ;  several  species  of  Eranthemiims  (E.  Moorei  and 
E.  reticulatum) ;  also  Graptophyllum  hortense,  all  with  varie- 
gated foliage;  the  popular  varieties  of  Coleue  with  highly 
coloured  foliage.  When  grown  as  specimens  the  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots.  For  the  remainder,  place  four 
cuttings  round  the  sides  of  4in  pots.  Near  the  hase  of 
Pandanus  plenty  of  young  gro^-ths  are  usually  available  for 
cuttings.  Maiiy  of  them  can  often  be  removed  with  roots 
attached ;  the  best  treatment  foi-  these  is  to  pot  thom  up  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  propagating 
house.  Continue  to  put  in  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  of  sorts 
stili  re<|uired  as  they  become  available.  Many  of  those  in- 
serted in  December  are  rooted  and  ready  for  removal  from  the 
close  frame  to  one  where  a  little  air  can  be  given  them. 

CYCLAMENS.— The  young  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown 
last  autumn  are  ready  for  pottinz  off  singly  into  ^mall  pots.  An 
alternative  method  is  to  plant  them  out  in  boxes  wbicii  are  at 
least  4in  in  depth.  Set  out  Sin  apart  in. light  soil,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  fibrous  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  adding  sufficient 
sand  to  made  it  thoroughly  porous.  In  boxes  they  eeem  to 
grow  (kway  more  rapidly,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  receive  a 
check  from  the  soil  becoming  too  dry  as  in  small  pota.  ^  Keep 
the  young  plants  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  warm  house,  syringing 
them  several  times  daily.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Frntt  CBUnn  utfer  Sliss. 

POT  FIGS.— If  these  trees  were  started  as  «rd vised  some 
weeks  ago  the  buds  will  now  be  swelling  nicely,  and  the  fruits 
will  be  showing  freely  at  the  point  of  the  shoots,  and  providing 
a  slight  bottom  heat  can  be  afforded  a  little  increase  in  the  day 
temperature  can  now  be  given,  with  a  liberal  rise  by  sun  heat. 
At  no  time  from  start  to  finish  should  the  ti-ees  be  allowed  to 
get  drv  at  the  roots,  and  where  pot  trees  are  syringed  too 
freely  in  dull  weather,  the  soil  on  the  surface  gets  soured.  Ihis 
should  be  avoided,  as  though  syringing  is  necessary,  a  light 
spraying  will  suffice.  I  have  referred  to  bottom  heat,  and  a 
little  later  on  it  n»y  be  necessary  to  add  a  fresh  materiali  but 
do  not  exceed  70deg— a  steady  temperature,  not  too  high,  will 
prevent  a  thin  growth,  and  ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  The  trees  will  soon  require  disbudding.  Here  all  badly 
placed  growths  or  useless  shoots  should  be  rubbed  ofiP,  and  the 
fruiting  shoots,  except  the  terminals,  be  stopped  at  3in  or  4in 
long^  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  pot  Figs  too  much  license,  even 
the  terminals  should  not  be  allowed  much  freedom,  a^  ungainlv 
trees  are  not  the  best  bearers.  St.  John's  and  Pin^o  do  Mel, 
two  of  the  earliest  growers,  are  inclined  to  make  a  straggling 
growth,  and  these  require  close  stopping  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth  to  get  a  compact  sturdy  habit. 

PROPAGATING  FIGS.— In  many  gardens  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  young  stock,  as  there  is  not  room  for  large  old  tpees. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  new  stock,  and  as  these  trees 
grow  so  quickly  it  is  surprising  how  soon  they  attain  to  fruit- 
ing size.  For  very  early  forcing  in  a  low  pit  I  found  three-year- 
old  trees  give  grand  crops,  but  two-year-old  trees  gw 
a  good  return.  For  latest  supplies,  the  black  vane- 
ties,  such  as  Negro  Largo,  Dr.  Hogg's  Black,  and 
Bourjassotte  Grise,  are  of  splendid  quality.  These  Figs  can  be 
propagated  from  eyes  and  ripened  shoots.  I  prefer  the  Isst 
named,  as  time  is  saved.  Well-ripened  shoots  of  last  y^*'*^ 
growth  should  be  selected,  cut  4in  to  6in  long,  the  lower  bud 
or  eyes  removed,  retaining  one  or  tw^  good  ones  at  the  upper 
portion,  and  the  shoot  should  then  be  inserted  in  small  pots  or 
several  round  tbe  sides  of  a  larger  pot.  If  desired,  the  ^^^ 
may  be  shorter,  with  only  one  eye,  and  these  placed  in  sandy 
compost.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  only  one  strong  growth 
is  retained  to  form  the  tree.  The  pots  should  be  plungged  in 
a  steady  bottom  heat  of  70deg  to  80deg,  and  very  little  moisture 
is  required  at  the  base  at  the  start. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSE.— This  house  should,  at  the  end  o^ 
the  month,  be  ready  to  start  into  growth;  but  as  re^rds 
advice,  so  much  depends  upon  when  the  fruits  are  required,  «s 
old  trees  respond  so  readily  when  warmth  is  applied.  There  w 
a  great  advantage  in  having  these  fruits  in  June  and  J^l^* 
as  then  a  good  second  crop  may  be  secured.  The  early  or  fiiw 
crop  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer,  as  this  gives  the  best 
fruits.  To  forward  a  crop  it  is  a  good  pdan  to  place  some 
fermenting  nMtterial  over  the  roots.  This  will  induce  the  trees 
to  respond  freely,  and -develop  or  swell  the  fruits.  This  a^^' 
c(are  must  be  taken  to  give  free  ventilation  in  suitable  ^^^^^^ 
Trees-are  often  subject  to  attacks  of  scale,  and  now  is  *  B^ 
time  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  pest  by  a  thorough  dreasing 
of  Gishurst  compound.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editoml  matten  sbouid  be 
directed  to  ''  Tbi  Editob,"  12,  Mitrb  Ck>UBT  Chaubbri, 
Fhwn  Stbbbt,  London,  E.G.  rersons  sending  menuacript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  reoaested  by  the  editor, 
ana  nuakins  no  demand  for  remaneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  pabucation  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fiiot 
that  thev  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  oases,  cTen  when 
contributing  Toluntarily,  correspondenta  should  enclose  a 
stamped  enyeiope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

AURICULAS.— "G.  S.''  wishes  for  the  direction  of  floriste  in 
the  north  of  England  who  can  suppiv  Auriculas.  If  they  ad- 
vertised, our  correspondent  says  **a  brisk  demand  would  soon 
sell  out  any  grower.^' 

PAINTING  FLOWER  POTS  (V.).-~It  is  not  advisable  to 
paint  the  outside  of  flower  pots,  a3  it  takes  away  their  porosity, 
shutting  the  roots  out  of  atmospheric  influences.  The  pots 
ought  to  be  kept  dean-  washed,  free  of  moesy  accumuiations. 

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA  (Idem).— This  plant  blooms 
best  in  a  temperature  of  from  60deg  to  65deg,  but  will  do  with 
a  lower  minimum,  say  56deg  for  an  average,  a  few  degrees  lower 
and  hiffher  than  this  according  to  the  weather.  The  leaf 
enclosed  seems  to  be  from  a  species  of  Funkia. 

EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (W.  8.,  Leith). 
— Your  beet  plan  would  be  to  advertise  in,  or  write  to,  the 
"Florists'  Exchange,'*  2-8,  Duane  Street,  New  York.  Why  not 
go  to  a  British  colony,  like  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  or  Bntiish 
Columbia  P 

USE  OF  SHADED  BORDERS  (D.  C.).— Your  bordere  out- 
aide  the  garden  wall  f  acins  the  north  and  east  ajid  much  shaded 
are  precisely  such  as  gardeners  value  for  securing  a  late  crop 
of  Strawberries.  Black  Currants  would  also  ansu-er  well  in  sucn 
A  position,  as  would  Violets  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

POISON  FOR  ANTS  (A.  L.).— We  do  not  know  of  anything 
better  than  phosphorus  paste,  which  could  be  mixed  with  the 
honey.  If  you  kept  the  plants  sprayed  with  paraffin  emulsion, 
washing  it  off  before  it  had  time  to  do  the  plants  harm,  this 
sbouid  assist.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  with  ferns  and 
Buch  like  plants. 

WINTERING  ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  (M.). -We  have 
seen  it  wintered  in  a  room  where  a  fire  ^yas  only  kept  in  cold 
weather.  The  plant  was  well  attended  to  as  to  watering  and 
keeping  the  fronds  free  from  dust.  The  potting  material  was 
composed  of  furfy  loam  and  turfv  peat  m  equal  proportions 
with  a  little  sand ;  a  few  bits  of  charcoal  addeu  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

CARTRIDGE  PAPER  FOR  PLAN  DRAWING  (T.  D.).— 
It  seems  incredible  that  you  are  unable  to  purchase  suitable 
p4an^rawiiig  paper  in  Northampton.  We  enquij^sd  at  Messrs. 
Fartndge  and  Cooper's,  law  stationers,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  and  they  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  procure  what  you 
desire.  If  you  cannot,  they  could  send  by  rail  a  suitable  amount 
of  paper,  price  about  2s. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CAMELLIAS  AND  AZALEAS 
(Amateur). — We  think  you  are  rather  impatient.  If  the 
Camellia  buds  do  not  drop  they  will  swell  out  and  open  in  due 
time.  We  are  afraid  the  compost  will  not  do  for  Azaleas. 
They  oug^t  to  be  potted  in  turfy  sandy  peat,  not  bog  peat, 
without  any  loam.  Bog  peat  does  not  answer  for  Camellias 
either.  Good  turfy  loam  on^4)aIf  and  the  other  half  turfy  peat, 
the  same  as  that  used  for  Azaleas,  will  answer.  The  tempera- 
ture is  all  right,  and  so  is  the  other  treatment. 

GROWING  PEACH  TREES  ON  BORDfiH  FENCE  (Hortus). 
—Yours  is  •i>ather  a  favoured,  distoict,  but  we  cannot  Kive  you 
the  assurance  that  Peach  trees  will  be  perfectly  successful,  still 
the  plan  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  Peaches  hava  been  ripened  on 
espaliers  on  a  south  sloping  hill  in  Essex ;  we  )Miive  also  ripened 
Nectarines  on  a  standard  tree  in  a  shrubbery.  The  dimcuJty 
18  to  maintain  the  trees  in  good  healtli.  They  are  roasted  by 
day  and  chilled  at  night,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  aphis 
and  red  snider  from  them ;  and  worst  of  all  the  spring  frosts  cut 
off  tSie  blosBoms^  or  dull  cold  days  and  nights  prevent  their 
setting.  There  is  no  other  way  we  can  recominend  except  to 
build  a  wa^l  or  an  orchard  bouse. 


SOWING  ACACIA  SEEDS  (Amateur). -The  plants  are 
easily  raised.  If  vou  have  no  ereenhouse  sow  in  pots  in  li^^t 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  place  tne  pots  in  a  eentle  hotbed  in 
March.     'Hie  seedlings  will  c(Hne  up  m  two  or  three  weeks. 

CHINESE  PRIMROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS  (Idem).-Ex. 
cept  for  the  double  varieties  propagation  from  cutting  is  nob 
nearly  so  good  as  raising  plants  from  seed.  The  cuttmgB  are 
best  taken  so  soon  as  the  lowering  is  past,  or  from  March  to 
June,  they  requiring  a  rather  close  and  warm  atmosphere  witb 
shade  to  root  freely.  ' 

ROSES  SHEDDING  THEIR  LEAVES  (Edgbastoii).-Tba 
symptoms  are  those  resulting '  from  an  imperfect  supply  of 
water  and  bad  nourishment.  Repot  (but  do  not  disturb  tlm 
ball  much,  only  picking  out  any  loose  soil  f hmu  amonff  the  TootB)» 
in  turfv  loam  with  a  fourth  of  decayed  nHtnure  added,  providing 
good  drainage.  Sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  twice  a  day. 
morning  and  evening,  watering  with  weak  liouid  manure  at 
every  alternate  watering  after  the  flower  buds  snow, 

GRUBS  IN  STRAWBERRY  BED  (H.  S.  F.).-It  is  likeW 
the  grubs  will  do  your  Strawberry  plants  considerable  misduei. 
We  should  go  over  the  plants,  examining  each  separately,  and 
destroy  the  erubs,  making  the  soil  firm  about  the  plants  after- 
wards. A  dressing  of  gas  lime  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bashelB 
per  acre  is  ^ood  against  the  grubs,  and  watering  with 
ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gasworks  diluted  with  wat^r,  one 
gallon  of  ammoniacal  liquor  to  twelve  of  water,  giving  eacb, 
plant  a  good  watering,  would  be  sufficient. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.—Corrsfpondentf  wha$e  giieriei  mn 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respeetfuUy  requested  is  sei^ 
«i*K  the  foUowino  number.  (W.  B.).— The  Pear  is  HnyBhaV 
Prince  ConBort,  late  fruits. 

NAMES  OF  FLA^*r8.— Correspondents  whoH  qu€rie$  «rf 
unansvoered  in  the  present  issue  are  respeetftUly  requested  to  eo»> 
suit  the  fcUovnno  number.  (J.  O.).— 1,  Lamium  purpureuni:  2, 
Veronica  Buxbauni;  3,  Euphorbia  Peplus.  (Juvenile).— iWs 
i^onia  eriantha.  (J.  M.).— Cheilamthes  sp.  (W.  M.  B.).— It 
may  be  a  species  ol  Westringia,  but  the  specimen  is  insufficiaBk 
(J.  F.  Craiiswick),— The  fern  is  immature.  The  tUmme  m 
Alonsoa  incfsi folia.     (Mrs.  L.).— A  form  of  Lastrea'  spinulesa.     . 


Trade  and  liscellaneois  Motes. 

A  Trio  of  OdontogloMvms. 

Under  the  heading  in  the  issue  of  November  14,  we  pubnsiied 
a  few  notes  from  our  Boston,  Mass.,  contemporary  '^Hortical- 
ture,*'  and  the  "  Orchid  Review,"  in  reproducing  the  same 
extract'  out  of  our  pages*  gives  u&  the  credit.  Ilie  odgilU] 
source  was  "Horticulture." 

Bftkar*!  Pooket-Book. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  of  Wolv.erhampton,  send  us  one  of  their 
pocket  books,  containing  also  an  insurance  coupon  for  £1,000. 
Each  gardener  who  is  a  customer  receives  one  of  these  books. 
They  contain  hints  on  the  making  of  new  lawns,  and  on  the 
renovation  of  old  ones;  on  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus  and 
other  vegetables;  on  trenching  and  various  gardening  opena- 
tions,  besides  many  pages  for  memoranda. 

Trade  Gattlogoes  ReeeiTed. 

Seedi. 

Baker's,  W'dverhampton. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden^ 

London. 
G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. 
Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68;  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Hull. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York. 

Frederick  C.  Pomrencke,  Altona- Hamburg. 

Ant.  Roosen  and  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
(General  agents  for  Great  Britain:  Mortens  and  Co.,  3, 
Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  E.C.) 

Smith  and  Simons,  36-38,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Thoe.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

A.    LI.    GwiUim,     Cambria     Nureery,     New     Elthani,     Kent. 

— Begonias. 
Ant.    Roozen   and  Son,   Overveen,   near  Haarlem,   Holland. — 

8prin{j  Bulbs.       (See  also  under  "Seeds.") 
Vilmorin-Andrieux,  4,  Qiiai  de  la  Megisserie,   Paris.— General 

Catalogue. 
Thoe.  is.  W^are,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex.— B^j/wiia*.    , 
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Notes  Irom  Amerlea. 


.  We  have  been  f«youred  with  two  excellent  boaks  on  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States:  one  by  E.  B.  Voorhees,  D.Sc.,  on 
'^Forage  Crops,  "  published  by  MacmiUan  and  Co.;  the  other 
on  "  Farm  Grasses,'*  by  Mr.  W.  Jasper  Spillman,  pubUshed  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  and  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and 
Co.,  London.  T^iese  appear  to  be  excellent  works  for  American 
farmere,  and  are  most  exhaustive  in  the  supply  of  information 


quite  necessai^  for  a  complete  education,  and  therefore^  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  study  of  foreign  methods  of  farming 
is  necessary  to  the  modem  farmer  of  any  country  as  part  of 
his  equipment  in  the  attempt  to  make  his  farming  a  success. 

Mr.  Spillman' s  book  is  very  exhaustive  in  its  descrijition  of 
all  kinds  of  grasses  grown  in  the  States,  and  we  are  particularly 
struck  by  the  number  of  varieties  which  he  designates  as  weeds. 
If  they  are  weeds  in  the  States,  we  can  do  without  them  here, 
as  we  have  plenty  of  our  own.  Blue  grass  of  Kentucky  seems 
to  be  the  grass  he  recommends  for  pasture.  This  is  Poa 
pratensis,  our  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  a  grass  of  very 
tenacious  spreading  root,  very  early  in  providing  a  bite,  and 
resisting  hot  weather  to  a  high  decree.  That  such  a  grass  is 
suitable  for  the  hot  States  of  America  we  readily  believe,  and 
it  would  no  doubt  be  most  useful  as  a  foundation  tor  permanent 
pasture  on  dry  soils  in  this  country. 

It  would  appear  from  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Spillman's  work 
that  American  farmers  are  not  very  enterprising  in  paying  for 
good  grass  seeds.  The  reason  may  be  that,  as  he  states  in 
another  place,  hay  is  very  difficult  to  sell  in  America,  and 
farmers  who  grow  grctss  for  hay  are  continually  ploughing  up 
their  grass  fields  after  a  year  or  two's  trial,  and  reverting  to 
corn  or  anything  which  for  the  time  being  may  be  in  demand. 

We  will  quote  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Spillman's :— "  Mixtures 
of  timothy  red-top.  orchard  grass  (cock's-foot),  tall  fescue,  blue 
grass,  Canada  blue  grass,  and  the  clovers,  including  Alfalfa, 
deserve  to  be  tried  extensively  all  over  the  north  of  the  country 
for  permanent  pasture.  Until  this  is  more  generally  done  it 
is  impossible  to  state  what  the  result  would  be."  The  writer 
believes  a  mixture  of  all  the  above  varieties  named  would  fur- 
nish more  pasture  in  many  parts  of  the.  country  than  the  com- 
mon mixtures  do.  What  are  the  common  mixtures?  Are  tbey 
something  akin  to  the  sweepings  up  at  the  bottom  of  a  liay- 
stackP  or  are  they  composed  of  the  varieties  of  grass  which 
have  already  been  designated  wee-Is  P  We  remember  very  well 
a  neighbour  sowing  a  field  with  cock's-foot  for  hay.  Cock's-foot 
in  America  is  known  as  orchard  grass.  He  had  a  fine  crop  of 
cock's-foot,  although  he  found  his  hay  too  coarse,  but  amongst 
that  cock's-foot  he  got  a  grass  which  was  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.  Whether  this  was  one  of  the  weedy  grasses  of 
America  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have  an  opinion.'  It  was  cer- 
taiiUy  a  grass  new  to  our  experience. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Spillman  is  not  altogether  in  favour  of 
early  cutting  of  hay.  He  acknowledges  that  early  cut  hay 
contains  more  protein,  but  thinks  that  the  protein  may  be  more 
cheaply  obtained  elsewhere,  and  does  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  weight  of  the  crop.  He  also  maintains  that  hay  which 
is  well  ripened  before  cutting  is  more  palatable  to  stock.  This 
is  not  our  exj^erienoe,  but  perhaps  what  Mr.  Spillman  describes 
as  full  maturity  we  might  consider  only  half  fit. 

Mr.  Bailey's  book  on  ** Forage  Crops"  is  in  many  respects 
more  interesting  to  the  English  observer,  for  it  indicates  how 
much  the  American  farmer  has  been  driven  to  copy  our  methods 
and  discard  his  dependence  on  the  virgin  fertility  of  his  soil. 
A  book  like  Mr.  Bailey's  provides  abundant  evidence  that  the 
land  of  the  States  requires  new  methods  to  make  it  profitable. 
Many  of  the  crops  recommended  for  fodder,  such  as  maise, 
would  be  useless  here,  but  no  doubt  are  very  valuable  out  there. 
We  note,  however,  that  creat  importance  is  attached  to  clovers, 
the  great  value  of  which  was  never  estimated  higher  in  this 
country  than  at   the  present   time. 

-  A  very  striking  point  we  notice  is  the  recommendation  of 
cabbages  as  a  food  for  stock.  This  shows  clearly  how  much 
methods  in  America  are  being  diverted  towards  our  own.  "  The 
limitless  prairies  "  are  evidently  finding  a  limit  somewhere. 

Even  the  potato,  which  we  sometimes  have  to  supply  for 
New  York,  is  rooommended  to  be  grown  as  food  for  cattle  and 


pigs.  We  seem  here  to  be  partly  let  into  the  secret  of  dearer 
beef  and  pork  in  America,  for  if  maize^fed  pork  fails  to  provide 
a  sufficient  supply,  and  American  farmers  have  to  grow  potatoes 
and  feed  pigs  as  we  do,  there  will  be  no  more  cheap  bacon.  Just 
the  same  as  regards  beef.  If,  as  we  judge  from  a  perusal  of 
this  book,  forage  crops,  root  crop|%,  cabbages,  and  an  the  rest 
are  becoming  necessary  to  American  agriculture,  there  must 
result  a  very  great  relaxation  of  the  strenuous  competition 
which  we  now  lor  so  many  years  had  to  face. 

Mr.  Bailey's  book  not  only  deals  with  all  the  new  ideas  which 
are  now  to  the  front  in  the  States,  but  contains  some  very 
valuable  statistics  on  the  values  and  constituents  of  different 
foods,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting,  as  we  are  unfamiliar 
with  them. 

fork  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  black  frost  returned  to  us,  and  we  have  had  a  week  of 
it,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  skaters  and  also  of  the 
parents  who  had  big  boys  and  girls  home  for  the  holidays  aiKl 
requiring  amusement. 

Meanwhile  the  land  as  regards  movement  is  idle,  but  only  in 
appearance,  for  the  frost  is  doing  work  which  no  implement, 
however  scientific,  can  x>erform.  The  absence  of  snow  has  given 
the  frost  every  opportunity  to  take  effect.  We  were  opening 
a  potato  pie  the  other  day  and  were  surprised  to  find  how  thicK 
the  froBen  crust  was,  ana  also  how  much  digging  into  the  sub- 
soil was  reouired  to  find  loose  soil  to  recover  with.  ''  Happing 
up"  we  call  it  here,  not  **  recovering,"  but  either  term  will 
do.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  tor  potatoes,  and  buyers 
are  not  only  willing  to  risk  frost,  but  <^er  better  prices,  so  our 
stocks,  already  low,  will  soon  be  at  vanishing  point. 

Manure  leading  is  now  practically  the  one  occupation,  and  as 
there  is  plenty  of  it  to  do  there  will  be  no  lack  of  work  for  the 
present.  One  neighbour  has  not  moved  a  forkful  since  he 
brought  his  cattle  up  so  a  month's  frost  and  hard  roads  will 
be  appreciated  as  much  by  his  horses  as  by  himself.  Oar  roads 
just  now  are  perfect,  and  if  fanners  will  clear  their  yards  while 
they  are  in  this  condition  they  will  save  cost  in  hi^way  rates 
as  well  as  in  their  own  labour  bill. 

Manure  may  be  spread  on  seeds  which  are  to  be  ploughed 
for  barley,  for  oats,  or  for  potatoes,  and  it  may  be  led  into  hill 
ready  for  mangolds  or  swedes  in  spring.  For  mangolds  we 
prefer  spreading  the  manure  on  now,  and  ploughing  it  in  as  coon 
as  the  weather  will  allow. 

The  sheep  are  comfortable,  but  the  roots  are  very  hard.  There 
has  been  no  snow  to  protect  them,  and  they  are  like  rocks.  We 
fear  they  will  rot  when  a  thaw  comes,  so  face  the  difficulty  by 
cutting  as  a  lesser  evil  than  keeping  them  to  go  bad.  Fortu- 
nately we  shall  soon  be  able  to  turn  to  stored  stuff.  We  might 
use  it  now,  but  must  keep  off  as  long  as  we  can.  The  sheep 
like  a  few  roots,  although  they  may  be  froeen  ones,  but  thej 
live  chiefly  on  cut  straw  with  a  few  malt  culms,  and  a  little 
barleymeal  with  a  handful  or  two  of  hay. 

i  Department  of  igriioItDre  for  Scotlul 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  M.  G.  Wallace,  Terreglestown, 
Dumfries,  has  issued  a  pami^et,  in  which  he  says :  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
in  the  work  of  the  public  departments  of  agriculture  in  ^he 
countries  of  Northern  Europe.  The  State,  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  recognising  the  social  and 
economic  importance  of  agriculture,. has  been  taking  a  much 
more  active  paHt  in  promoting  its  welfare.  The  great  benefits 
which  have  followed  from  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
are  beyond  question,  and  now,  when  the  problems  of  keeping 
our  people  on  the  land  and  of  developing  fully  the  reoouroes 
of  our  soil  are  forcing  themselves  on  public  attention,  we,  as 
Scotsmen,  have  to  ask  ourselves  should  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture also  be  established  in  Scotland,  and,  if  so,  what  should 
be  its  c^haracter  and  constitution  ?  Ireland  has  had  an  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  her  own  for  seven  years,  and,  if  frequent 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  is  because  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  during  recent  years  of  seeing 
the  development  which  is  steadily  taking  place  \n  that  country, 
and  the  practical  effect  which  the  schemes  of  the  Irish  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  having.  Mr.  Wcdlace,  who  is  well 
known  to  many  horticulturists  south  of  the  Cheviots,  eete  out 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  such  a  Board. 


Scbedile  ReceiTed. 

North  Lomsdaile  Roee  Society ;  secretary,  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison, 
Rosedene,  Ulverston.  The  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  will  be  held  in  Todbusk  Park,  Ulverston,  on  Friday, 
July  17.  An  open  challenge  shield,  eight  challen^  cups, 
several  gold  ana  silver  medals,  and  £200  in  money  prues  wUl 
be  awarded.  Roees,  Sweet  Beas,  Violas,  and  har^  border 
flowers  are  encouraged. 
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k  marked  acquisition 
to  Haiii-erop  Poas. 

Lttsitania. 


A  new  variety,  introduced  hj 
na  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
A  customer  to  whom  we  sent 
ib  for  trial  writes  :  "  Of  first 
class  quality,  produced  a  heavy 
crop  of  fine  pods,  each  con- 
taining  9  to  10  large  Peas." 
It  is  very  robust  and  most  pro- 
ductive, its  long  curved  green 
pods  being  closely  filled  with 
large  peas  of  delicious  flavour. 
Height,  3  feet. 

2/6  per  sealed  packet. 

V  Descriptive   Catalogiie  Free. 


f^ 


^1 


'-^t^.: 


i^y^ 


•,  ,.  X   ^'y  T 


IjILY  of  the   ^'<>"  *"*  crowns. 

'^'^^'^  -■>       ^B      ^B    QARRIAQB  FREE. 

vmvms,  AoocKS  qrkkn,  Birmingham. 


-WARES 
BEGONIAS 

A««ntod  40   Gold    Mttdmls    and    Gllver 
OmP»«     T1i«  fine  t  strain  pn  curable      sttron  , 

woU'ripened  tab«rd. 
SliKILB.— Mixed,   m  per  doE,  18/>  per  100  ;  in 

■BpBi>H  eoloBTi^  4/-  dos,  2bt'  per  100;  extra 

tfnHljy,  8/-  and  16/.  doz. 
fOW  SINOIJS  PRILLBD-BDOED. -Mixed,  6/- 

d« ;  In  dktittct  oelonre,  W-  doE. 
SINQLB  CRBSTBa-Mixed,  6/-  dos ;  in  sepamte 

coloan,  9/*  dc  a. 
DQUBL&-Mix«d,  8/e  dox.  2:/-  iro :  in  separate 

oeious.6/-  dox,  85/- 100;  extra  choice,  12/-.  16/-. 

and  9i/-  doa. 
SnciAL  Bei>DBRS.~Pbo^>hora8cens.  Count 

SappllB,  Worthiaaa,  A  otherafrom  3/edos»  26/.  100 
8n«ib  ooDeeiioD  of  named  varieties.    BBOONIA 

SeeiK— ]>ottMe»  cboiceet  mixed,    t/6  and  6/- 

pM;  atecle.  cboiceet  mixed,  1/-  and  2/6  pkt. 

NEW  OATALOQPB  free  by  poet. 

AddF«ss  D»pt.  A. 

WMHPB  HURSERIES,  FBLTHAH 


WEBBS'SEEDS 


The  Best  Cucumbers 

-  ABB- 

WabbG'  Naw  Royal  Favour. 
WabbA'   Improved    Tolagpaph. 

Each  1/6  and  2/6  per  pacltet,  poet  free. 

**All  the  eeede  gave  me  unqoalifled  satisfsction. 
Yoar  Uoyal  Favour  Cncumlfer  it  excellent.*'— Mr.  B. 
AsuTON,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Karl  of  [«athom. 

WEBBS'  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  Post  Free,  1/- 

Oratis  to  cost  oncers.    Abridged  edition  gratia. 


THK    KING'S    8KKDSMKN, 

WORD8LEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


SEAKALE 

(FOSKOZB7CII'). 

Lily   White,  Solid  Ivory  mod  Purple. 

Extra  Strong 14/- and  18/- per  100 

Extra  Extra  Strong  ...        21/- and  25/- per  100 


ASPARAGUS 

(FOROXBrO). 

Extra  Strong    20/-  and  25/-  per  100 


DICESONS  "■"^«'!  CHESTER 


GOLD  MEDAL  SWEET  PEAS 

(Sow  now).  We  are  the  only  firm  who  havd  won  the 
Gold  Medals  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
five  times,  inclndins;  last  year.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  Sweet  Peas.  We  will  send  50  seeds  of 
each  (6C0  in  all)  of  the  following  12  New  Giant 
Swett  Peas  free  for  12.  All  are  sent  in  separate 
packets  neatly  labelled :— Black  Knight, Ck>ccinea, 
Countess  Spencer,  Dorothy  Eckford.Duke  of  West- 
minster. Flora  Norton,  Dainty,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
Jebsie  Cuthbertaon,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright,  and  Captivation.  Send  for  o  jr 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  will  Interest  vou. 
HOBBIES,  Ltd., Norfolk  Nurseries.  Derenam 
London  Depot:   17,  Broad  Street  Place,  B.C. 


WEST'S  PATENT  GAEDEN  SUNDBIES 
have  b€ien  invented  during  26  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  bv  the  better 
cultivation  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  oruer  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongenk  Samples  and  Large  lUnstiated 
Catalogue  post  free. 

Q.  K.  WBBT,  HIgbam  HUl   London,  N.B. 


THUBSDAT.  JANUARY  80.  1908. 

Golonr  Problems. 


OW  often  we  hear  the  comment 
that  "a  certain  ooloor  is  badly 
needed."  It  may  apply  to 
ChryEanthemums,  Dahlias,  or, 
in  fact,  to  almost  any  spedes  of 
flowering  plant,  as  there  are  few 
of  which  it  ccn  be  said  that  it  is 
equally  easy  to  raise  varieties  of  all  the 
dLfTer4>nt  colours  which  exist  in  that 
particular  family.  It  is  not  that  the 
species  is  always  loth  to  depart  from  any  par- 
ticular colour  possessed  by  the  original  from 
which  the  race  was,  step  by  step,  eTolyed,  and 
to  which  it  might  be  feasible  to  suppose  it 
would  constantly  revert.  There  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this  in  the  cactus  Dahlia,  which, 
notwithstanding  that  the  original  species 
Juarezi  was  a  crimson-coloured  flower,  at  the 
present  day  it  is  the  crimson  and  dark  flowered 
varieties  that  lag  behind. 

One  of  the  greatest  puzsles  met  with  in 
raising  seedlings'  is  the  continual  lecurrence 
of  a  certain  specified  fault  in  €owers  of  a  given 
colour.  This  might  be  easily  explained  if  the 
seedlings  were  from  year  to  year  saved  from  the 
same  parents,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  so, 
and  yet  throughout  a  number  of  generations  of 
seedlings,  but  remotely  related  one  to  the  other, 
it  is  found  that  those  which  possess  a  certain 
much  desired  colour  also  persistently  develop 
the  same  failings,  either  of  form,  habit,  or 
constitution. 

To  go  farther ;  very  often,  not  content  with 
having  one  predominant  fault,  varieties  which 
are  of  the  coveted  colouration,  and  which  may 
be  fairly  plentiful  in  seedlings,  yet  never  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  which  constitute  a 
good  variety.  Thus  the  much  coveted  colour 
may  be,  and  often  is,  represented  in  the  seedling 
to  an  aveiage  extent,  and  yet  by  no  known 
means  can  a  variety  be  obtained  possessing,  in 
addition  to  the  colour,  the  other  necessary 
points.  As  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  take  the  white  cactus  Dahlia.    During 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notioes  of  Gardenini 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Internet, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artiel*i  ne 
Publication,  officially  to  "THB  BDITOR"  ■! 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  ati»«e% 
London,  BLC,  and  to  no  other  pereon  a:ad  to  vm  a 
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ihe  pafffc  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  hms:  series  of  white 
cactus  Dahlias  actually    put    upon    the    market,  but  the  sad 
failures  of  many  of  them  are  &  matter  of  Dahlia  history  to-day 
and  it  is  the  white  cactus  we  want  still.  ' 

j'l^^^  ™*"y  white  seedlings  have  been  raised  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate;  but  it  would  be  safe  to  eay  that  more 
white  seedlings  have  been  tenderly  nurtured  than  of  any  other 
colour;  but  white  is  the  difficult^ colour  of  the  oactus  Dahlia, 
and  to  scarcely  a  lesser  degree  the  very  dark  as  well ;  and  so 
surdy  aa  a  ptant  produces  a  white  or  dark,  so,  when  grown 
on  trial,  does  that  pairticuJar  variety  develop  some  unlooked- 
for  ajid  often  ridiculous  fault.  We  say  ridiculous  fault  berause 
m  more  instances  than  one  we  have  known  varieties  which, 
being  of  a  rare  colour,  and  having  apparently  escaped  every 
imperfection  known  to  ally  itself  with  that  particular  tint,  yet 
aa  though  to  stiU  thwart  the  raiser,  it  eventually  develops  an 
ent^rely  new  and  galling  blemish,  sometimes  in  the  bloom, 
amd  at  other  times  m  the  plant. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  some  years  ago,  prior  to  the 
jaismg  of  the  white  Dahlia  Keyne's  White,  we  raised  a  white 
Dahka  m  every  respect  perfect  until  the  flower  was  half  open, 
and  then  the  lower  half  of  the  florets  became  tranaparent, 
exwrtly  as  if  the  whole  of  the  enamel,  as  it  were,  of  the  floret 
had  been  wiped  off,  and  which  hopelessly  spoiled  the  flower.  No 
-variety  that  we  know  of  had  ever  done  this  before,  and  a  was 
never  seeded  from ;  yet  years  afterwards  the  same  thine 
occurred  in  another  white  seedling. 
.  Still  wiother  very  intere^ing  feature  in  the  raising  of  seed- 

Jings  IS  the  lead  kept  by  certain  colours  in  the  advance  made  in 
form  or  otherwise.  In  Chrysanthemums,  for  instance,  yellow 
and  white  lead  year  after  year,  and  in  these  colours  are  to  be 
found  the  best  all-round  sorts;  but  to  come  to  dark  varieties, 
we  hat  upon  exactly  the  same  thing  «s  what  we  alluded  to.  Not 
only  are  ihe  dark  colours  the  difficult  ones  from  the  raiser's 
point  of  view,  but,  as  the  grower  knows  to  hia  cost,  the  dark 
l^niTaantbeimums  are  very  mutable,  and  have  in  many  instances 
.  most  unusual  and  puazling  defects,  which  make  a  perfect 
example  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  a  comparative  rarity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  colours  which  are  simply 
dependent  on  the  admixture  of  the  colours  of  the  parents  The 
^  ??*  '^  °"^  certain  oolouna  to  get  others,  and  doubtless 
™"?K  same  thing  occurs  in  the   crossing  and   raising   of 

seedlings,  as  although  a  certain  proportion  may  take  the  exact 
colour  ot  either  parent,  yet  some  are  mixtures.  A  striking 
instance  of  thm  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  seedlings  from  white 
Oowere  crossed  with  other  ook)urs,  as. although  light  shades 
may  be  practically  unknown  until. a  j\'hito  is  obtained,  yet 
after  once  this  is  accomplished  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get  every 
Bhade  of  pink  from  the  faintest  to  a  deep  rich' rose.  Tlius  to 
get  certain  shades,  especially  the  lighter  ones,  may  take  years 
of  patient  tobour,  and  the  road  to  success  may  be  very  cir- 
cuitous, and—to  use  ga  common  tei-m— we  may  have  to  go 
romid  the  sun  to  get  to  the  moon,  or  in  other  words,  get  a 
cerUin  colour  first,  m  order  to  eventually  obUin  the  one  aimed 
»t  from  it.  Such  colours  are^  however,  quite  a  different 
matter  to  what  may  be  termed  difficult  co^lours,  as  very  often 
once  the  necessary  colour  or  combination  of  colowrs  is  obtained 

*^i,-u^^??™*5*®-  ?*".  ^^'^^  ^^  •*  «*^^^'  t^«  seedlings  which 
exhibit  the  desired  tints  may  not-  only  be  exceedingly  numerous, 
but  they  may  also  be  of  the  finest,  possible  form  and  habit,  and 
ui  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  once  almost  unknown  colonic 
may  be  the,  most  common  of  any. 

i,T*rL^^^**^  ^^^  "^^^  ^y  ^^^^  *'*>e  ^*w  so  definitely  as  to 
what  the  ^raisers  of  any  particular  species  of  flower,  fruit,  or 
ve^taWe  should  aim  at  have  more  than  a  hazy  idea  of  the 
difficulties  whidh  beset  the  path  of  anyone  who  essays  to 
improve  the  form  or  habit,  or  eradicate  existinf?  faults  in  anv 
briaaich  of  horticulture.  One  of  the  morst  surprising  ieatures  ib 
ttoe jraismg  of  new  flowers  is  the  low  percentage  of  the  progenv 
which  are  fortunate  m  possessing,  the  characteristics  favoured 
by  the  expert.  Any  and  every  variation  in  form  or  colour 
may  oocur,  but  it  would  seem  that  Nature  will  only  give  way  to 
a  certain  advance  yearly,  and  that  grudgingly,  as  although 
xo  tne  unobservant  outsxder  new  va/neties  possessing  the  nec^ 
Bary  pointe  may  appear  numerous,  yet  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  many  thousands  of  seedlings  all  raided  from  the  finest 
tyi>e8  in  existence,  the  number  which  actually  may  be  said  to 
be  improvements  is  very  small  indeed,  and  in  many  varieties  of 
flonsts  flowers  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  a  seedling 
in  ten  thousand  ever  becomes  a  standard  variety  —  S 


displays  that  are  to  be  included  ^fes  part   of  the  stimBMr  pio- 

f;ramme  at  the  Franco-firitish  Exhibition  will  be  well  supported, 
t  would  seem  as  though  nurserymen  will  have  to  be  prepared 
for  great  endeavours  this  year.  Then  the  York  Gala  is  celebrat- 
ing its  jubilee  this  year,  and  the  executive  are  offering  over 
£1,000  in  cash  prises,  which  means  a  great  entry  there,  on 
June  17.  Shrewsbury  is,  as  ever,  well  equipped  aiid  compIete> 
and  there  will  be  the  other  big  snows  at  Eoinburgh  (April  15), 
Wolverhampton.  Cardiff,  and  Southampton.  Southern  Sweet 
Pea  growers  will  be  handicapped  this  ^ear,  as  the  N.S.P.S.  is 
only  holding  one  show  in  England  thos  time,  which  has  been 
fixed  for  July  24.  This,  however,  will  afford  the  Scottish  and 
Northern  growers  (weather  permitting)  an  excellent  opportunity. 


In  another  fortnight  or  so  we  will  have  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  arrangements  for  the  year  before  us.  Of 
course,  there  are  the  Temple  and  Holland  House  Shows,  which 
_      ..  .  jre  definitely  fixed— the  one  for  the  26th  of 

Fortncomlns:  May  and  two  following  days ;  the  other  for 
Exblbitions.  July  7  and  8.  But  with  these  exhibitions  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  National  Rose  Society's 
fasluonable  show  at  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Sweet  Pea  show 
at    Vincent   Square,   one   wonders    whether    the    horticultural 


The  Qardeners" 
Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 


On  another  pa^e  we  report  the  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  election  of  pensioners     in     connection   with   tde 
Gardeners'     Royal     Benevolent    InstiUition.       So  well  is  this 
charity  supported  that  it  ranks  amongst 
the   foremost  of   its   kind   in   the  Tin i ted 
Kingdom.       One  would  rather,  of  course, 
that  gardeners  were  suffi<^ent]y  well  paia 
to  be    able    to   save    a    substantial     sum 
against  the  rainy  day ;  but  even  with  augmented  weekly  Wages, 
that  would  not  totally  abolish  the  need  of  an  institution*  snch 
as  the  above  is.     Have  we  no  examples  before  us  of  men  in.welS- 
to-do    positions   suddenly     finding     themselves     f^un^ed     into 
financial  difficulties  from  circumstances  of  various  kinds,  and 
with   ill-heahh  enfeebling  them,   they  have  at  length   utterly 
failed  in  the  battle  against  odds,  and  have  perforce  Had  to  seek 
help  from  the  source  to  which  our  references  apply  .^    Quite  a 
-number  of  remarkable  instances  could  be  described  in  which 
this  course  has  been  exhibited.       In  other  cases,  and  perhaps 
these  are  the  more  numerous,  the  husband's  iJilness  and  the 
expeaises  of  his  obsequies  have  sxi^allowed  up  the  little  "balance 
at  the  bank,"  leaving  the    aged    widow  practically  penniless. 
Happily  we  observe  that  many  gardeners  see  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  and  have  either  become  life  members  ^r  annuail  sub- 
scribers    of     one     guinea.       The  candidate   for  election  as  a 
pensioner  has  but  a  very  small  chance  of  being  voted  upon  the 
funds  compared  with  one  who  has  been  a  subscriber,  <»*  the 
widow-  of  a  subscriber. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  can  hardly  be  unfamiliar  to 
readeuB  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,   but  at  anir  tate-^we 
a^In  repeat  the'm:— **To  grant  permanent  relief,,  by  way  of 
annuities,  to  aged  and  distressed  gardeners,  market  gardeners, 
market  growers,  nurserymen,   seedsmen,   and  their  necessitous 
widows.       Temporary    relief    is    also  a\^Tarded    to    candidat^r  ■ 
awaiting  aid,  from  the  'Victorian  Era'  Fund,  and  srants  of 
money  in  urgent  cases  of  trouble  and  distress,  from  the  *  Good 
Samaritan^     Fund."       Since     the  election       last       Thiirisday 
(January  23),  there  are  now    250  ,  pensioners    <repeivin^     per- 
manent aid  -  but  we  still  find  over  i&fty  applicants  awaiting  thd 
benefits.     Naturally  a  large  annual  income  is  required — a  sum 
of  over  £4,000,  indeed,  is  necessary.     How  is  this. to  be  Inet? 
On'ly  by  the  subscrii)tions  of  gardeners  themselves,  and  by  the 
benevolent  contributions  of  the  wealthier  patrons  of  {gardening. 
The  latter  section,  it  must  be  said,  do  their  part  admirably  and 
liberaWy ;    but   gardeners  themselves   could  do,    and  ougnt  to 
do,  more.     An  annual  subscriber  has  five  v<otes  ror  ^ch  guinea*; 
and  a  donation  or  collection  of  ten  guineas  paid  in  one  sum 
constitutes  life-membership,   with  five  votes  at  e^ch  election, 
and  an  additional  five  votes  for  every  'additionalTx^  guineas    • 
so  contnbuted.     It  is  well  to-ohsecpe  that  ton  aepaiat^  instal-;  .! 
ments  of  one  ^linea  each  do  not  constitute  membership,  for  the 
life-membership  fee  should  be  paid  in  lumped  sum.     Hie  want  of 
knowledge  on  this  point  has  caused  soreness  in  certain  cases'.    • 

Best  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  organised  co<opei*a'ti6n  it 
affords,  would  be  the  establishment  of  branches  in  manv  more 
parts  of  the  country.  At  present  there  are  only  six  auxiliaries 
—the  Bath  and  Bristol,  the  Worcester  and  district,  the  Wolver- 
hampton and  Staffordshire,  the  Berkshire,  Reading  and  dis-  , 
trict,  the  Devon  and  E^ieter,  and  the  Liverpool.  £ach  of  these 
auxiliaries  has  its  own  president,  vice-presicents,  and  ^xecntivb 
officers,  who  subscribe  and  collect  locally,  and  send  up  their  tdtal 
funds  to  headquartere  in  London  each  year.  In  this  way,  by 
enthusiastic  co-operation,  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  nave 
been  gathered  in  during  the  past  few  years.  Each  auxiliary,  of 
course,  does  its  best  to  promote  the  cases  of  its  own  6andiaate8 
at  the  annual  election.  We  should  much  like  to  see  branches  . 
started  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^  and  one  also  at  Dublin,  in 
each  of  which  cities  there  are  vigorous  associations  of  gai^- 
deners  and  nurserymen.  We  feel  sure  that  applications  for 
information  or  for  the  annual  report,  made  to  MY.  Geo.  J. 
Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  would  receive  rrtidy 
and  courteous  attention. 

At  the  annual  elect  ion  a  week  ago,  95,942  voice  were  polled! 
At  the  rate  of  five  votes  per  guinea,  this  is  surely  encouraging. 
But  an  unwelcome  fact  at  ea<5r  recurring  election  is  the  number 
of  unsigned  papers,  which,  of  course,  are  valueless.  No  fewer 
than  foi-tv-eight  papers  were  returned  unsigned,  representing  a 
loss  of  355  votes.  .       ,    * 
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-  Cypripedium  x  Sultan. 

«^  On  January  14  this  received  a  first-class  certificate  when 
ahown  by  -MAJor  Holf^d  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexamler),  Tct- 
bury,  Glos.,  at  the  Royal  Horticultiinal  Society's  ishow.  Parent- 
age: Cyp.  MoJis.  de  CiKte  x  Milo,  AVestonbirt  var.  It  i?  quite 
one  of  the  l>est  of -its  ^nus^  a  really  superb  flower.  It  is  large 
^nd  strong  with  firni^BhinLng  segments.  The  very  large  dorsal 
has  a  green*  ground  colour,  h-eavily  blotched  with  rich  deep 
crimeon-brown,  the  edge  white.  The  petals  are  mahogany-red, 
a.^  is  the  lip,  each  being  edged  with  a  greeni&h-gold. 


Cultural  N)tes. 
The  Various  Structures  and  Their  Occupants. 

In  writing  calanderial  notes  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
understand  9ie  various  terms  employed  before  he  can  receive 
any  material  ass:^s^ance.  With  tnis  object  in  view  we  will 
attempt  to  describe  the  diflFerent  structuree  or  divieionB  that 
are  needed  where  a  general  collection  of  orchids  is  grown. 
Taking  the  East  Indian  house,  or  warmest  division^  first,  we  find 
at  this  £eat*on  a  large  ouantity  of  fire-heat  is  required  to  k€NM> 
the  temperature  at  60aeg  to  65deg  F.  during  the  nig^t.  To 
counteract  this  tlie  stages  ajid  floors  must  be  frequently  damped 
to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a  humid  condition,  and  the  air 
pure  by  ventilation,  when  le^s  direct  watering  of  the  planta 
IS  needed,  while  the  evil  eflFects  of  fire  heat  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Here  are  cultivated  the  Vandas,  Renantheras,  eome 
of  the  Cvpripeduims,  Phalspnopses,  and  the  Dendrobiuma 
through  their  active  season,  unless  a  particular  house  is  set 
aside  for  them.  The  Cattleya  house  is  usually  occupied  by 
members  of  the  genus  named,  and  other  genera  that  want 
similar   treatment.     Some  of   the   Cattleyas  that   need  a   few 


Cypripedium  x  Sultan. 


Vanda  caerulea. 

This  popukvr  autumn-flawering  plant  ought  now  to  be  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side  till  the  spring,  when  growth  re-com- 
monoes  and  ixx>t  action  is  evident  by  the  Jxwts  appearing  green 
at  the  tips«  It  is  a  variable  species,  in  which  various  shades 
of  colour  may  be  seen,  from  ne«arly  pure  white  to  a  deep  blue, 
and  it  idso  vaj-iee  in  ine  sise  of  the  blooms. 

During  tiie  growing  period  a  light  position  in  the  East 
Indian  house,  or  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  division, 
should  be  given,  preferably  near  a  ventilator  where  they  can 
receive  plenty  of  air.  When  in  flower  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
plants  to  a  aryer  and  cooler  house  where  they  can  remain  for 
the  winter  months.  The  potting  mixture  is  made  up  of  one- 
quarter  of  fibrous  peat,  and  threen^uai-ters  of  sphagnum  moss, 
with  the  pots  partly  filled  with  drainage. 


degrees  more  warmth,  such  as  C.'s  Lawrenceana,  Eldorado, 
and  Warneri,  now  they  are  growing,  may  be  placed  at  the 
hottest  part,  and  others  in  a  resting  state  may  be  arranged  at 
the  cooler  end.  L«?lia  purpurata,  which  will  soon  have  finished 
;its  growth,  L.  crispa,  and  all  the  Lwlio-catUeyas  may  be 
accommodated  in  tnis  divi.sion.  The  Miltonias  ought  to  be 
given  a  little  more  shade  than  the  Oattleyas,  otherwise  they 
do  very  well,  and  the  same  might  also  be  said  of  the  Oncidiums 
hailing  from  Braeil. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  must  now  be  kept  on  the  dry 
side  till  flower  spikes  appear  in  the  new  shoot.  Any  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  species  should  not  be  anxious  because 
the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivel  slightly,  for  they  soon  regain  their 
rigiifity  when  given  water  m  greater  quantitv.  Coelogyne 
oristata  does  well  at  the  cooler  end,  and  several  of  the  dwarf 
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Epfidendrams,  induding  t^ie  ohaTming  Endreai,  E.  Armstrangl 
nod  others.  At  pi^eent  the  temperature  should  be  as  near 
60deg  F.  as  poesible,  varymg  a  few  degrees  either  way,  but 
the  maximum  must  be  readhed  at  midday.  Most  of  the  inmates 
are  resting,  so  will  not  require  a  lot  of  water  for  the  next  few 


NOTES 


In  the  intermediate  house  the  Cymbidiums  thrive  better 
than  adywbere.  They  are  not  attacked  by  scale,  and  the 
foliage  presents  a  more  healthy  appearanoe  than  when  sub- 
jects to  excessive  beat.  Miltonia  vexiUaria  is  in  full  growth, 
and  the  cuhdvator  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  over- watering, 
fluctuation  of  temperature,  and  insufficient  fresh  air.  If  these 
cultural  details  are  correct  it  will  prevent  the  leaves  from 
decaying  at  the  tips,  or  shoots  rotting  at  the  base.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  see  tihat  the  foliage  is  not  crippled  by  the  ed^ 
of  the  young  leaves  clinging  to  each  other;  they  should  oe 
released  with  the  handle  <»  a  budding  knife.  Lycastes  are  now 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  repose,  but  do  not  permit  the  bulbs  to 
shrivel,  and  directly  flower  buds  are  discovered  water  more 
freely.  Anguloas  may  receive  the  same  treatment.  Many  of 
the  Oncidiums  succeed  here^  and  some  of  the  MasdevaOias, 
especially  the  chimsera  section.  The  normal  temperature  is 
65deg  to  60deg  F.  Next  week  we  shall  deal  with  the  cool 
house.— T.  Anstiss. 

Manchester  Show. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  orchid  growers  in  Man- 
chester and  the  North  of  England  was  again  exemplified  in  the 
exhibition  held  on  the  231x1  at  the  Manchester  Goal  Exchange 
by  the  Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society.  There 
was  an  excellent  display  of  blooms,  not  only  from  the  district 
covered  by  the  society,  hut  from  other  parts  of  England.  The 
premier  Award  went  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Bromuow,  of  Rainhill,  Liver- 
I>ool,  the  prise  being  a  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr.  Bromilow  showed  a 
magnficent  display  of  Cypripediums.  The  best  award  for 
individui^  plants  was  given  to  Mr.  8.  Gratrix,  of  Whaliey  Range, 
who  received  three  first-class  certificates  for  three  vei^  hand- 
some and  distinct  Cypripediums  of  great  value.  Mr.  H.  War- 
burton,  of  Haslingden,  received  silver  medals  for  a  varied  col- 
lection, including  Odontoglos&ums  end  Cypripediums;  and  Mr. 
Z.  A.  Ward,  of  Northenden,  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  fine  group 
of  Odontoglossums.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  Northenden  climate  suits  this  class  of  plant  very  well.  Mr. 
J.  Macartney,  of  Bolton,  received  a  silver  medal  for  a  group 
in.  which  were  some  very  beautiful  Lselia  anceps,  O^nto- 
glossums,  and  Cypripediums.  Mr.  J.  H.  Craven,  of  Keighley, 
was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  Cypripediums,  in  the  Sanders 
competition,  the  award  being  a  twenty-five  guinea  cup.  Mr.  G. 
Shorland  Bell,  of  Burton,  Westmorland,  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  in  this  competition  for  a  choice  group  of  Cypripediums. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  of  Bradford,  Yor^hire;  Stanley  and  Co., 
London;  Mertens,  Ghent*  Keeling.  Bradford;  Cypher,  Chelten- 
ham; Low  and  Co.,  Enfield;  Mr.  Bolton,  Warrington;  and  Mr. 
Robson,  Altrincham,  received  various  awards  for  contributions 
to  the  show.  The  committee  is  anticipating  the  holding  of  a 
large  show  in  Manchester,  early  in  April,  which  should  create 
a  'large  amount  of  interest'  among  orcnid  enthusiasts.— C*  Man- 
chester Courier.") 

British  Orchids. 

"Some  British  Orchids"  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  aven  by 
Mr.  H.  Edmonds,  B.Sc.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Natural 
History  and  Philosophical  Society  hela  in  the  Brijniton  CorpcH-a^ 
tion  Art  Galleries,  Church  Street,  last  week.  Orchids,  he  ob- 
served, were  widely  distributed,  being  found  everywhere  except 
in  the  Polar  regions,  but  they  reached  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  hot,  moist  atmosphere  of  tropical  forests.  Here 
they  were  usually  found  as  unbidden  guests  growing  on  branches 
or  trunks  of  trees.  ,  But  although  flourishing  in  such  a  position 
they  were  not  parasitic.  They  did  not  take  their  nourishment 
from  their  hosts  as  was  the  case  with  the  Dodder  and  Mistletoe ; 
they  were  provided  with  remarkable  aerial  ixMts  which,  hanging 
down  in  the  atmosphere,  took  their  nourishment  from  the  gases 
present  and  the  moisture,  which  they  condensed.  The  family 
was  a  most  extensive  one.  Yet,  though  so  numerous,  no  speci- 
men appeared  so  prolific  in  individuals  as  to  constitute  a  feature 
in  the  landscape.  The  British  orchids  numbered  about  forty 
species,  distributed  among  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  genera. 
Of  these  species,  according  to  the  new  edition  of  Arnold's 
"Flora  of  Sussex,"  twenty-eight  were  found  in  this  country. 
Some  fifteen  of  these  species  were  described  in  great  detail  by 
Mr.  Edmonds,  his  remarks  being  illustrated  by  many  lantern 
slides.  At  the  dose  of  the  lecture  Mr.  G.  Morgan  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  audience  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  and  observing  that  in 
Shropshire,  where  he  formerlv  lived,  he  had  never  found  a 
third  of  the  orchids  that  he  had  discovered  in  Sussex,  asked 
what  determined  the  growth  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Edmonds 
r^ied  that  many  of  the  orchids  seemed  to  grow  upon  chalk, 
while  the  Bee  Orchis  and  others  were  to  be  found  only  on  the 
northern  side  of  hi  1.1»— never  on  the  sunny  side.  There  also 
seemed  to  be  certain  heights  at  which  they  flourished 
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National  ChpyMmthamom  Soolair* 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  annnal  genenal  meetias  at 
the  members  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  Bnez  Hall, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday  next,  Febniary  3,  mi 
seven  o'ck)ck  in  the  evening. 

Ovoydon  C fairy Mmthemimi  SoeUty. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  will' be  held  at  the  Ooonty 
Hotel,  Station  Road,  West  Croydon,  to^ionow,  ^^*rU^ 
January  31,  1908.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.  by  tka 
Mayor  (H.  Keatley  Moore,  Esq.,  J.P.),  accompanied  fay 
G.  J.  AHen,  Esq.,  president.— W.  B.  Bicmnr. 

Sofaool  Oavdena  In  Bsaax. 
The  fissex  Education  Committee  have  published  their  report 
on  eiementary  school  gardens  for  the  year  1906-7.  "The  lor^ 
two  school  gardens  in  Essex  were  carefully  inspected  dnruis  W 
Ute  spring  and  the  summer  of  1907,  and,  speaking  B^^^®^^^ 
the  work  seen  deserves  much  praise.  Gardening  is  a  snfajeei 
which  should  have  a  foremost  place  in  the  curriculum  off  an 
elementary  school  where  circumstances  admit  of  its  introdo^ 
tion.  It  is  eminently  practical,  and  provides  both  mantial  and 
mental  training;  it  arouses  children's  interest  in  Nature,  ^ 
enoouroges  them  to  observe  accurately.  Experience  shows  tfaM 
the  efficient  teaching  of  gardening  causes  no  deteriomtMm  m 
the  general  school  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  andoca 
a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  ordinary  school  subjeeta  bj 
showing  their  practical  utUity  in  the  processes  of  every-day 
life.  In  order  that  gardening  may  occupy  its  proper  pl*|»^ 
the  school  course  it  is  essential  that  the  educational  aim  mmmM 
be  paramount,  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  produoeor  tba 
rearing  of  exhibition  crops  of  secondary  importance.  The  mmm 
object  is  not  to  train  boys  to  be  professional  gardanere.  Tfae 
subjects  with  which  it  can  be  profitably  correJated  are  oompow^ 
tion,  mensuration  and  arithmetic,  Nature-study,  and  drawing. 

Hupaapyman  at  Law. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Kenny  (sitting 
for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  the  case  of  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sow, 
Limited,  v.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  was  mentioned  on 
crossapplications  by  pUintiffs  and  defendants  lor  leave  to 
administer  interrogatories  to  each  other.  Plamtiffp  who  cairy 
on  business  in  Newtownards,  Belfast,  Dublin,  BUckrock,  and 
also  Hertfordshire,  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  tfaa 
defendants,  who  are  also  nurserymen  carrying  on  bnsmesB  m% 
Woodlawn  Nurseries,  Dundrum,  and  Parliament  Street,  Dnblu, 
from  selling  Roses  or  seeds  not  grown  or  propagated  by  the 
plaintiflfs  as  **  Dickson's  Roses"  or  **  Dickson's  seeds,  or 
as  **  Dickson's  Irish  Roses,"  and  from  carrying  on  the  busuMSS 
of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  under  the  style  of  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  or  any  style  in  which  the  name  Dickson^ 
pears,  without  taking  reasonable  precautions  to  clearly  di^ 
tinguish  the  business  carried  on  by  defendants  from  that  earned 
on  by  the  plaintiffs ;  and  also  for  an  account  and  an  inquiry  as 
to  damages.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that  Roses  and  seeds  gjrown 
and  propagated  by  them  have  been  largely  advertised  as  Dick- 
son's Roses  and  Dickson's  seeds,  and  thereby  acquired  a  xepu- 
totion  for  excellence  in  the  home.  Colonial,  and  foreign  markets, 
and  that  Roses  and  seeds  stated  to  be  Dickson's  woukL  be  under- 
stood in  the  trade  and  by  purchasers  as  th»  plaintiff  company's 
Roses  and  seeds ;  and  they  allege  that  the  defendant,  Alexander 
Dickson,  who  until  January  last  year  carried  on  business  as 
the  Ashbourne  Agricultural  Company,  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
toking  advantage  of  the  reputation  of  the  plaintiff  company's 
Roses  and  seeds  and  appropriating  their  trade  connection,  eom- 
menced  to  trade  under  the  name  and  style  of  Alexander  Dick- 
son and  Sons.  The  defendant  firm  repudiates  all  these 
allegations,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  f<M-  then. 
Mr.  Justice  Kenny  made  the  orders  sought  for.— ("  Irish  Daily 
Independent.") 
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Mr.  t.«wls  Castle. 

We  regret  to  lerara  of  the  death,  on  Wednesday,  January  15, 
of  the  ekket  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Caetle.  Our  sym- 
pathks  go  out  to  the  bereaved  father. 

Populaplty  of  Kew. 
Tlie  number    of    visitora    to    Kew  Gardens  last  year  was 
S,962,n4,  the  number  on  Sundays  being  1,268,501,   and  on 
week-days  1,694,213.     The  total  shows  an  increase  of  623,222 
Tisitors  over  1906,  in  which  year  a  record  was  established. 

Tha  Chupeh  of  Bnffland  Society.  BPlstoL 
Under  the  auepioes  of  the  St.  Martin's  Branch  of  the  Church 
of  England  Men's  Society,  a  monthly  seriee  of  lectures  on 
eodtttastioal,  educational,  and  general  subjects  of  every-day 
inteiest  has  been  arranged  for  the  winter  session.  The  January 
lootare,  giyen  in  the  schoolroom  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Elkes,  head 
gardener  at  St.  Agnes,  Knowle,  Bristol,  deserved  a  larger 
audienoe  than  it  received.  The  subject,  "Roses  and  their 
Oaltare,'^  was  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer,  with  particular 
ralerenoe  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Knowle,  the  soil  of 
wbibh  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
''Qaeen  <k  flowers." 

The  lata  Mp^  B.  H.  Bdwapda. 

A  fortniglbt  ago  we  sat  at  the  Press  table  in  the  composing 
roam  engaged  in  "passing  the  pages"  of  the  Journal  for  the 
weekly  issue  with  our  veteran  proof-reader  tete-a-tete.  I^st 
Sunday  afternoon  hie  spirit  took  its  long  flight,  and  tx>-morrow 
faia  mortal  remains  will  be  in  tiie  silen*  grave  at  Nunhead 
Cemetery.  Our  proof-reader,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Edwards,  had 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  institution  at  Mitre  Court;  and 
while  there  are  several  upon  the  staff  who  seem  to  have 
developed  from  quite  small  lads  into  splendid  and  big-framed 
men,  **Oki  Sam,'*  as  we  affectionately  called  him,  never  seemed 
to  cbange.  At  his  decease  we  believe  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  Of  course,  latterly  his  duties  have  been  made  as 
light  «3  poflsible,  but  though  virtually  on  the  superannuated 
Usty  he  ooidd  not  be  happy  laway  from  that  desk  in  the  compos- 
ing room,  amid  the  din  of  the  linotypes,  and  the  bustle  and  hum 
of  ''the  chapel."  His  tastes  and  his  life  were  of  the  simplest; 
ijBideed,  we  cannot  imagine  a  life  less  self-centred  or  less  dis- 
trassed  with  worldly  vanities.  Our  departed  comrade — for  we 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticidture  staff  form  a  united  harmonious 
lamiiy^iHid  been  proof-reader  for  fifty  years  almost  to  the  day, 
and  ecmseoutively  on  this  paper.  He  began  actually  in  Win- 
ehester  (where  the  Journal  was  then  printed)  in  September, 
18S7»  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  was  absent  during 
18SB>  resuming  ag^>in  on  February  5,  1859.  His  reminiscences 
as  an  amaiteur  gafrdoner  in  the  ancient  British  capital  were 
ifeooonted,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  in  the  Spring  Number 
of  1902.  Then  three  years  later  the  Journal  of  HortictUture 
began  to  be  printed,  as  well  as  published,  in  London,  and  from 
then  till  now  Mr.  Edwards  had  lived  in  the  great  metropolis. 
His  mind  was  perfectly  dear  and  alert  until  the  day  he  ceased 
work;  quite  bright,  indeed,  until  he  died.  On  Sunday  at  mid- 
day he  was  cheerful  aind  able  to  sit  up,  but  (then  he  Buddeiily 
oollapsed:  "the  spring  broke."  A  testimonial  to  his  f*ith- 
falneasi  and  honest,  careful  work  in  correcting  the  printed 
dbeets  is  not  necessary  from  us;  our  readers  have  many  times 
■ent  their  oongratulatioins.  Only  this  week  the  octogentarian 
writer  of  "Recollections  of  Rose  Showing,"  gave  this  verdict 
apoD  his  recent  artide :  ''  A  marvel  of  careful  printing,  and  with 
v«ry  bad  copy,  too."  To  the  younger  among  us  Mr.  Edwards 
left  on  excellent  example  of  patience  and  of  piety.  He  had  a 
atrong  religious  vein,  and  in  concluding  his  autobiognapihical 
w>teB  six  years  ago,  he  expressed  no  fear  of  death :  "  A  few 
■MHO  years  shall  roll— perhaps  very  few,  and  then  it  will  be  my 
torn  to  pass  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death;  hut 
I  will  fear  no  evU,  for  One  whom  I  have  loved  and  served  wiU  be 
liitli  me,  and  I  shall  be  re-united  to  those  dear  ones  who  bave 
iBOiie  before,  and  to  the  'commanding  officer.'"  The  last 
oUmion  was  to  his  wife,  who  had  predeceased  him  many  years. 
To  his  aoDB  and  daughter  our  sympathy  is  extended.  "Peace 
and  i^ea-y  to  his  memory."  He  has  accomplished  the  work  he 
was  oidkd  upon  ito  do,  and  has  been  borne  to  the  sphere  of  rest. 


Ovoydon  Oapdonopo'  Annual  Footlval. 
The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
eighth  annual  dinner  at  the  "Greyhound,"  on  Wednesday, 
January  22.  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  president  of  the  society,  again 
filled  the  chair,  with  Mr.  J.  Heal  in  the  vice-chair,  amongst 
others  present  being  Messrs.  F.  Oxtoby,  J.  Gregory,  M.  £. 
Mills,  W.  E.  Humphreys,  A.  H.  Nayter,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr. 
Augustus  Voelcker,  G,  Dray,  W.  Bentley,  W.  Rowson,  P.  I*. 
Bunyard,  C.  Lane,  R.  B.  Leech,  F.  C.  Squire,  W.  H.  Young, 
J.  Cutler,  O.  Jeal,  W.  Harris,  W.  Channon,  W.  Carr,  W.  A. 
Cook,  and  H.  Scott.  An  excellent  programme  of  speeches  and 
music  was  conducted. 

The  Olpay  Moth  in  Amoploa. 

The  American  horticultural  and  rural  journals  have  kept  us 
well  informed  as  to  the  Gipsy  moth  plague  in  Massachusetts; 
and  we  learn  from  "The  World  To-day"— which  from  its  title  is 
not  "rural"— that  over  £200,000  will  be  expended  in  combat- 
ing the  gipsy  and  bix)wn-tail  moths  in  that  State  during  the 


next  two  years.  A  commiasion  has  been  at  work  for  some  time. 
Hundreds  of  men,  it  is  said,  are  toJd  off  to  kill  the  nM>tha 
wherever  found.  This  is  the  only  method  so  far  Buooessful. 
Arsenioal  sprayings  are  also  practised,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
badly  infected  districts  the  stendi  from  the  caterpillars  which 
drop  dead  from  the  leaves  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to 
necessitate  disinfecting  with  lime  before  the  bodies  could  be 
shovelled  up  and  carted  away  in  wheel-barrows. 

■saminationo  for  Oapdonopo. 

At  the  request  of  the  L.C.C.  Parks  Depantment  in  1905  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  consented  to  establish  an  amuial 
examination,  to  be  held  ia  Jauuatry  of  each  year,  open  to  all 
gardeners  and  under  gardeners  employed  in  any  of  the  puUio 
parks  and  gardens  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  first  examina- 
tion, held  in  January,  1906,  there  were  ninety  entries.  Only 
six  of  the  entrants  passed  in  the  first  class,  eleven  in  the  second, 
and  twenty-six  in  the  third,  leaving  forty-seven  unclassed.  The 
examiners  commented  on  the  absence  of  observation  and 
thought.  In  January,  1907,  only  sixty  entered  their  names, 
but  the  examiners  were  able  io  report  that  "  a  definite  improve- 
ment is  perceptible  both  in  the  accuracy  and  in  the  manner  of 
expression  in  the  written  answers.  The  same  advance  was  found 
in  the  viva  voce  section,  but  there  still  remains  a  vast  field  for 
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improvement."  On  tJiis  occasion  three  gained  a  first  class, 
Beventeen  a  second,  thirty-one  a  third,  and  only  nine  failed 
altogether.  The  third  of  these  examiiiations  was  held  on 
January  13,  when  113  entered,  and  although  the  class  list 
oannot  be  out  for  some  weeks,  the  examiners  have  already 
reported  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
viva  voce  pa^rt  of  the  examination  is  very  remarkahle,  and 
gives  promise  of  a  similar  improvement,  they  hope,  in  the 
written  part  also.  The  expenae  involved  by  these  examina- 
tions is  only  pairtially  covered  by  the  entrance  fees.  The  society 
has  incurred  a  loss  of  £85  on  the  three  years,  and  in  view  of  the 
benefits  which  mqist  accrue  to  all  public  parks  and  gardens 
hereby,  it  ia  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  by  which  the 
society  may  be  relieved  in  future  from  this-  loss. 

K«w  Alteration^. 

The  Roj^al  Gardens  at  Kew  are  in  their  dullest  condition  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  The  chief  show  house,  of  course,  is 
No.  4,  the  greenhouse;  but  owing  to  the  foggy  and  sunless 
weather,  the  display  is  less  striking  for  the  time  being.  There 
is  practically  no  show  in  the  orchid  houses,  though  several 
smaller  things  are  in  flower.  The  contents  of  the  Nepenthes 
house  are  in  No.  10,  the  Victoria  regia  house.  The  Nepenthes 
are,  of  course;  hung  up,  while  the  dwarf-growing  plants  that 
adorn  the  rockery  in  that  house  are  temporarily  bedded  among 
leaf  mould  in  the  bottom  of  the  Victoria  tank,  the  water  being 
withdrawn  during  winter.  We  have  previously  referred  to 
the  alterations  at  the  west  end  of  the  herbaceous  ground.  The 
long  transverse  jiath  that  cuts  through  to  the  Mound  has  been 
curved  round,  and  now  joins  up  to  the  Rose-pergola  path,  whose 
course  bears  straight,  through  to  the  Mound,  instead  of  turning 
downward  by  the  rockery  steps.  Thus  the  bank  of  dirubs  is 
continuous  between  the  Mortnd  and  the  herbaceous  plant 
ground,  and  the  Rose  pergola  has  been  lengthened',  and  is 
straight  from  end  to  end.  Then  certain  rather  extensive  altera- 
tions have  been  completed  around  the  American  Garden,  west- 
ward of  the  Pahn  house.  It  will  be  remembered  by  Old 
Kewites  and  others  that  the  Pagoda  Vista  and  Sion  Vista  had 
each  a  broad  gravel  path  outward  from  the  American  Garden 
for  a  distance  of  sixty  <to  eighty  paces,  whence  they  met  the 
cross-path,  and  beyond  that  was  the  wide  smooth  sward.  These 
two  paths  have  been  abolished,  and  are  turfed  over.  Thus  both 
vistas  have  th^  grass  close  up  to  the  inner  circular  walk  of 
the  American  Garden.  But  two  other  gnovel  paths  have  been 
made;  one  near  the  Lily  house  toward  the  Azalea  Garden ;  the 
other  a  direct  conductor  to  King  William's  temple  and  the 
mound  there.  Some  good-siued  trees  have  been  planted  to  carry 
out  the  avenue,  or  vista  design.  We  cannot  say  that  we  like 
these  alterations,  or  that  they  were  justified;  but  we  may  come 
to  like  them. 


Euphorbia  paloitrit 

In  the  issue  of  January  16  we  illustrated  and 
commented  upon  one  of  the  dwarf-growing,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  Euphorbias,  na»iely,  Jbi. 
epithymoides.  To-day  we  fi^re  another  and  similar 
species,  E.  palustris,  which  is  of  a  more  open,  erect, 
and  taller  habit.  Its  herbaceous  stems  reach  18in 
to  3ft  high,  and  are  crowned  with  terminal  clustei« 
of  the  rich  golden  flowers.  These  appear  at  the  same 
season  as  tnose  of  E.  epithymoides,  namely,  from 
^iarch  until  May,  according  to  the  season.  This  plant 
is  found  in  parts  of  southern  Britain,  and  is  distri- 
buted throughout  several  European  countries,  but 
is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  flower  borders. — D. 

The  Mount  Olantfialti  Fleur^e-Lit   (Iria  Ciantflaltl). 

An  Ifis  garden  oould  be  easily  formed,  and  for  a 
proJonged  season  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  its  owner  and  his  friends.     A  long  article,  how- 
ever,  would  be  required  to  treat  of  such  a  charm- 
ing topic  as  that  of   an   Iris    garden,  and  we  must 
perforce  limit  otir  notes  for  the  present  to  one  mete- 
ber  of  this  exquisite  family  and  its  progeny.       At 
present,  then,  we    may     speak    about    the     Mount 
Ciengialti   Fleur-de-Lis,   Ins  Ciengialti,  a  charming 
little  plant,  which  may  be  applied  to  several  fHirposes 
in  onr  gardens,  to  their  great  gain  in  many  wi^ys. 
Thiii    Iris    is    one    of  these  charming    dwarf   forms 
which  are  such  exquisite  things  for  ed^^gs  to  borders,  for  the 
front  rows  of  the  same,  or  for  planting  in  the  rook  or  wall 
gardens,  or  even  on  the  roof. 

It  is  quite  hardy  with  us,  and  one  can  plant  it  with  satisfac- 
tion in  even  the  driest  quarters,  its  leading  objections,  indeed, 
being  to  excessive  moisture  and  absence  otsun.  For  the  bog 
garden  it  is  out  of  pLaoe^  and  in  shade,  save  in  a  rery  warm 
and  drv  part  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  useless.  As  it  can  be 
plantea  in  spring,  those  who  wish  to  purchase  it  can  plant  it 
now  with  perfect  safety ;  while  it  is  far  from  being  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  The  typical  I.  Ciengialti  is  a  pretty  little 
plant,  nominally  growing  some  6in  high,  but  proving  frequently 
rather  taller.  It  has  leaves  which  are  about  6in  or  a  little 
more  in  lengthy  and  about  haJf-An-inch  broad.  From  these  rise 
the  stems,  which  are  otbout  the  same  length,  ea<^  spathe 
generally  yielding  two  bright  lilao  or  blui^  flowers,  with  a 
bright  yellow  beard.  As  a  rockery  plant  it  is  almost  perfection 
in  all  its  ways.  ^    . 

There  are  in  existence  several  natural  or  seedling  varieties 
of  this  pretty  Iris,  and  some    of    these    are    wort^h  securing, 
although  the  greater  height  of  some  is  against  them  for  certam 
purposes,  but  possibly  rendering  them  of  more  vakie  for  others. 
One  pretty  one,  called  altissima,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trade. 
This  IS  about  18in  high,  and  has  rstl^r  paler  flowers  tlian  those 
of  the  type.     Ix>ppio  is  the  name  of  another  beautiful  variety, 
the  flowers  of  this  being  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and  quite  delicious 
in  its  perfume.  Sarah  is  the  name  of  another  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  type,  the  flowers  in  this  instance  being  of  an    almost 
pearly  wnite.     All  of  these  bloom  about  May.     From  the  union 
of  this  species  and  I.  balkana  several  hybrids,  named  Balceng, 
have  been  secured,  but  these  may  be  referred  to  again. 
The  JUplue  Poppy. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  Poppies  continue  to 
grow  in  favour    among  all  who  like  lightness     and     elegance 
among  flowers,  as  well  as  among  those  who  admire  the  great, 
massive  blooms  of  some  of  the  race.       Some  of  the  Poppies, 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  are  almost  of  perfect  beauty, 
.foliage,  growth,  and  flower  alike  combining  to  aflford  a  picture 
of  the  greatest  charm.      The  flowers  of  many  are  ^li^tfully 
"  crinkled,"  and  their  grace  is  of  the  highefft  degree.     Fugacious 
they  may  be,  but  they  are^  withal,  in  the  highest  order  of  floral 
beauty.     Among  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Poppy  race,  and  among 
the  least  known,  aJeo^  are  the  varieties  or  the  Alpine  Poppy* 
Papaver  alpinum,  dainty  little  plants  in  leaf  ana  in  flower, 
which  either  near  the  front  of  the  border  or  on  the  rockery  are 
simply  exquisite.     The  glaucous  leaves  are  of  a  pretty  blue- 
green  ;  the  leaves  are  beautifully  divided,  and  above  the  whole 
are  the  miniature  flowers,  like  those  of  a  baby  Iceland  Poppy 
in  form  and  in  colouring.     The  plants  are  only  some  9in  high 
at  the  most,  and  in  poor  soil  are  less ;  they  are  true  fairy-hke 
plants  indeed.     The  typical  colour  of  the  Alpine  Poppy  is  yelk>w 
it  would  appear,  butj  like  others  of  the  Poppy  race,  it  is  very 
sportive  in  its  colouring,  and  from  a  mixed  packet  of  seeds  we 
can  have  colours    of     various    shades  of  wnite,  yellow,  rose, 
orange-red,   and  orange,  all  of  exquisite  beauty  and  almost 
translucent.     Then  recent  years  have  gifted  to  us  a  new  race, 
called   the   laciniatum    strain,  whose    flowers    are    beautifully 
fringed  or  fluted,  with  a  great  variety  of  codonrs.— 8.  Abwott. 
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Tfansplaiitlii({  Shnibt. 

During  the  winter  months  this  operation  is 
found  to  be  neceesary,  either  because  of  the 
removial  of  some  of  the  shrubs  to  other  parks  or 
gardens,  or  that  the  shrubbery  requires  thinning 
out.  To  avoid  mishap  to  th^  plants  that  are  to  be 
moved  there  are  sevenal  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  soil  being  then  very  cold,  planting 
shouftL  not  be  done  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January.  However,  it  is  carried  out  in  some 
of  our  public  parks,  as  k  is  found  to  interfere  with, 
and  delay,  other  work ;  but  the  work  should  be 
pushed  on  during  October  and  November.  In 
places  where  the  plants  are  able  to  be  lifted  with 
large  balls^  it  does  not  matter  so  much. 

Por  small  shrubs  weighing  up  to  2  cwt  or  3  cwt., 
it  is  the  general  way  to  i>lace  a  rolled  mat,  or  two 
thicknesses  of  sacking,  with  a  spliced  rope  at  each 
sido  under  the  ball,  which  is  then  turned,  over  on 
its  side,  the  rolled  end  of  the  mat  being  pulled 
through,  and  the  plant  is  removed  to  the  place  it 
is  to  occupy.     If  the  shrub  is  a  rare  one,  and  there 
would  be  a  risk  of  the  ball  breaking,  the  mat  is 
best  cut,  leaving  that    portion     under    the    ball. 
Sufficient  care  is  very  often  not  given  to  the  trans- 
planting of  evergreens,  and  the  consequent  failures 
are  very  marked.     The  Box  is  one  of  the  commoner 
ones  which  suffer  in  this  respect-.     Choisya  temata 
and  Cotoneaster  micn^hylla  are  perhaps  the  worst 
offenders.     To  be  successful  it  is  necessary  to  take  such  with 
a  large  ball,  using  canvas  and  ropes,  *  placing  strips  of  board 
between  these   to    prevent;    the    ropes,  whicn    are  afterwards 
tightened  up,  from  cutting  into  the  ball.     Two  stout  pieces  of 
board  should  be  put  weU  under  the  ball,  one  at  the  back  and 
the  other  at  the  front.     Two  ropes,  one  on  each  side,  should 
be  twisted  round  the  ends  of  each  of  the  lifting  boards,   the 
plant  CAiD  then  be  lifted  out  bodily,  or  if  heavy,  an  incline  must 
be  made  and  the  plant  i-emoved  by  levers  and  rollera,  or  by  a 
plant   machine. 

Sitaatlons  in  London. 

In  reply  to  "A.  M.,"  for  the  Royal  parks,  application 
should  be  made  t^  the  Superintendents.  The  general  scale  of 
wages  is  27s.  per  week.  Applicants  who  prefer  to  serve  under 
glass  should  apply  to  Superintendent  or  Hyde  Park,  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  houses.  For  the  parks  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Council,  apply  for  forms  to 
Lt.-Col.  Sexby,  Chief  Officer,  Parks  Department,  11,  Regents 
Street,  London,  W.  Candidates  are  taken  on  temporarily, 
which  service  may  be  broken,  but  this  very  often  depends 
upon  the  man's  abilities.  In  this  capacity  gardeners  are  paid 
by  the  hour  (6d.  per  hour).  To  become  a  gardener  on  the 
regular  staff  a  candidate  must  pass  the  R.H.S.  examination 
in  park  work.  A  third  class  certificate  will  qualify  him  for 
this,  and  for  wages,  28s.  weekly.  Should  he-succeed  in  getting 
a  first  or  second  class  certificate  he  will  not  only  be  entitled 
to  rise  by  Is.  annual  increments  to  306.,  butf  will  also  be  placed 
on  the  promotion  list.  The  opportunities  to  work  under  glass 
are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  Royal  Parks,  and  new  members 
are  required  to  serve  some  considerable  time  outside.  As  a 
rule  they  have  little  dboice  in  the  ajipointment  to  a  park,  but 
a  gstPdener  may  ask  for  a  transfer  to  another  park  if  he  does 
not  like  the  one  he  has  been  appointed  to,  whether  a  choice  of 
a  few  has  been  given  him  or  not. 

OapdenIn({  In  Pablic  Parki. 

Apart  from  the  sanitary  and  eduoational  point  of  view,  the 
floral  embellishment  of  our  parks  affords  pleasure  to  all  classes 
of  society.     The  jaded  worker,  who  finds  he  has  a  few  moments   j 
to  spare  to  visit  some  park,  is  afforded  some  relief  from  his   ] 
business  worries.     Such  visits  cultivate  a  love  of  flowers  among  1 
those  who  do  not  possess  a  garden  of  their  own,  and  infuses   ! 
greater  interest  in  the  newer  phases  of  gardening  in  those  who  ! 
are  more  fortunate.       The  formal  style,    whidh    has  held  sway   I 
for  a  long  period,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  more  natural   , 
system    of   adornment.        This  is  more   noticeable  during   the   ' 
sprinor  months.     Still,  the  summer  bedding  seen  in  some  of  the  I 
London  parks  during  the  past  season  shows  what  can  be  done   ' 
to  produce,  by  judicious  arrangement,  an  artistic  effect.    The   | 
freer  use   of  ornamental  grasses,   and  of  plants  of  a  graceful   | 
habit,  have  tended  to  bring  carpet  bedding  in  disfavour.     An-   j 
other  old-fashioned  style,  the  manner  in  which  shrubs  are  made   I 
to  appear  like  drumheads,  should  also  come  under  the  bane. 
The  introduction  of  lare  kinds  of  shrubs  needs  to  be  encour- 
laged.     The    planting    of    Poplars,    Willows,     Laurel;    Privet, 
Sycamore,  has  been  very  much  overdone.     Such  mistakes  should 
profit  those  who  are  making,  or  taking  over,  new  ^rdens.     The 
study  of  soils  and  the  retention  of  their  fertility  is  very  neces- 


A  Successful  Crop  of  Melons. 

sary  where  other  conditions  are  wanting  in  crowded  towns.  It 
bfls  been  said  that  coniferous  trees  have  been  too  freely  planted 
in  many  private  establishments.  This  cannot  be  said  of  those 
under  public  control.  Indeed,  conifers  might  be  increased  in 
some  of  the  parks  in  country  towns.  The  public  know  little  of 
their  nomenclature,  it  is  tnerefore  yerv  important  that  the 
labelling  of  conifers,  as  others,  should  be  correctly  and  care- 
fully done.— -A.  J.  Hartless. 


Melons. 


A  good  crop  of  Melons  cheers  the  heart  of  every  gardener, 
and  given  the  crop,  he  next  hankers  after  the  best  flavour.  Of 
course,  in  attaining  this  he  is  largely  aided  by  the  varieties  he 
chases  to  cultivate.  Culture  and  a  strain  noted  for  high 
flavour  affords  the  ideal  fruit.  The  variety  which  is  figured 
above  is  Sutton's  Al,  and  the  crop  was  grown  at  King's 
Walden  Bury,  Hitchin,  by  Mr.  Hartless.  This  is  a  superb 
Melon,  obtained  from  a  cross  between  Sutton's  Invincible  and 
High  Oosi  Hybrid.  Fruits  large,  globular,  and  densely 
netted.  Flesh'  thick,  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  and  the  delicious 
aroma  indicates  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  The  vigorous 
plant  has  been  entirely  free  From  canker  when  grown  beside 
other  sorts  that  were  severely  attacked.  It  does  well  in 
frames.     A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  R.H.S. 


-^.#^ 


Tbe  Art  of  PrnniDg. 


From  tiine  imanemorial  the  art  of  pruning  fruit  trees  has 
had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  all  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  fruit  growing.  Many  of  the  learned  ancients  studied  the 
matter  closely,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  formulated  any 
definite  method  of  procedure.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point  the 
ancients  were  probably  wise,  for  altnough  during  recent  years 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  pruning  to  an  exact 
science,  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  tliese  attempts  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  Why,  simply  because  pruning  is 
an  art  rather  than  a  iscience;  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  cut- 
aud-dried  or  cast-iron  system,  equally  applicable  to  all  circum- 
stances. The  individuality  of  trees  has  to  be  consid<&red,  and 
although  certain  principles  may  rightly  guide  the  pruner,  he 
(or  she)  must  to  a  great  extent  rely  upon  experience  and  judg- 
ment to  produce  the  desired  results. 

During  present  days  everyone  is  taught  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  useless  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules,  and  say 
to  the  pruner.  Unless  you  prune  an  Apple  or  a  Pear  tree  in 
such  and  such  a  way  it  is  haaly  pruned,  and  you  cannot  possiblv 
get  good  results.  The  reason  why  it  is  useless  to  make  such 
emphatic  statements  is  that  the  observant  man  may  often  see 
trees  treated  on  diametrically  opposed  lines,  and  yet  each  give 
equally  good  results.  Seeing,  then,  that  sinailar  results  may  be 
obtained  by  totally  different  methods,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  different  systems  of  pruning  are  in  vogue,  or  that  the 
uninitiated  find  the  matter  so  complicated  that  they  are  at  a 
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loss  to  understand  whose  adyioe  ibey  should  follow  from  among 
the  inultitudes  of  oounsellors.  To  such  I  would  say.  Do  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  instructions  of  half-a-dosen  Miyisera  at 
the  same  time^  but  study  the  sjatem  which  seems  to  suit  your 
own  requirements  the  best,  stick  to  that  system  for  a  tune, 
then  exnerience  and  observatian  will  teach  modification  you 
maywitn  ady&nta^e  inake. 

We  have  in  fint-ain.  to-day  the  hard  pruners,  the  moderate 
prunexs,  the  extensive  pruners,  and  the  non-pruners,  and  eacli 
can  justly  claim  under  certain  circumstances  to  have  produced 
highly  satisfiactory  results.  Aeain,  in  regard  to  newly-planted 
trees,  we  have  those  who  would  nrune  hard  the  first  year,  and 
those  who  would  leave  the  leading  shoots  unshortened,  and 
then  cut.  them  hard  back  the  following  vear. 

Let  me  then  deaH  with  newly-pianted  trees  first.  If  these 
are  planted  during  the  autumn  on  land  well  prepared  (as  it 
should  be)  wait  till  the  buds  are  swelling  in  spring  and  then  out 
back  evei7  leading  shoot  to  within  4in  or  Sin  of  the  base  of  the 
young  wood.  In  the  spring  when  the  buds  are  swelling  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  strone  from  the  weak  buds,  and  a  strong 
ofoe  iKwnting  outward  should  be  selected  to  cut  back  to.  Side 
shoots  not  required  to  form  a  main  branch  should  be  cut  back 
to  within  one  or  two  buds  of  their  base.  The  result  of  this 
treatment  is  that  during  the  summer  strong  or  moderately 
strong  shoots  will  be  produced  to  form  additional  branches,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  tree.  When  trees  are  planted 
during  February  or  early  March  it  is  a  matter  for  consideratioin 
whether  or  not  the  leaders  shall  be  shortened  the  first  year. 
In  rich  thoroughly  worked  sarden  soils  it  may  generallv  be 
done  with  advantage^  provided  the  shortening  is  deferred,  till 
April  when  the  upper  buds  have  burst  into  growth.  '  The  stored 
sap  in  the  trees  has  by  that  time  started  a  free  circulation,  and 
the  cut  back  shoots  break  better  and  stronger  than  if  pruned 
earlier.  When  dealing  with  spring  planted  trees  on  some- 
what poor  land,  such  as  one  often  has  to  deal  with  when  plant- 
ing for  commercial  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  defer 
shortening  tiU  the  following  year,  because  (especially  if  the 
season  proves  a  hot  ope)  only  xK>or  growth  is  made,  and  as  such 
growth  has  to  be  cut  back  very  hard  the  f<^owing  year  no 
advantage  is  gained,  as  the  trees  unpruned  the  first  year  would 
overtake  the  orunea  ones.  This  is  essentially  a  case  where  the 
exercise  of  juogment  is  required.  The  cultivator  must  know  his 
land  and  his  trees ;  if  the  latter  are  young  with  clean  growths 
and  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  they  will  make  far  better  growth 
than  trees  which  have  remained  too  long  in  a  nursery  and  are 
in  consequence  stunted. 

As  long  as  good  growth  can  be  obtained  after  shortening  the 
advantages  are  all  in  favour  of  doine  this  the  first  year.  Pfow 
let  us  consider  the  views  of  those  who  are  opposed,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  shortening  the  first  year,  but  advocate 
instead  cutting  hard  back  the  following  jear.  I  have  practised 
both  systems,  and  the  general  result  is  that  deferring  the 
cutting  back  causes  the  trees  to  make  exceptionally  strong 
growths,  which  do  not  break  well  ihe  next  year  unless  pruned 
very  hard  again.  Now,  undue  vigour  in  a  young  tree  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided,  as  it  only  makes  root^pruning  necessary, 
and  a  year  or  two  is  lost  in  getting  the  tree  to  settle  down 
to  the  production  of  fairly  strong-  yet  short- joined  wood.  With 
properly  prepared  soil  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  trees  to 
m>w  strongly  enough  the  first  few  years  after  planting.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  preventing  them  from  n^aking  gross  growth; 
why,  then,  increase  the  difficulty  bv  noi-shcirtening  we  first 
year,  and  hard  shortening  the  next  f 

In  connection  with  young  trees  there  is,  however,  a  third 
method  which  all  good  cultivators  condemn,  but  which  would- 
be  fruit  growers  too  often  practise.  I  refer  to  non-shortening 
either  during  the  first  or  second  year.  Trees  are  planted  and 
left  severely  alone,  blossom  buds  form  along  the  wh<^e  length 
of  the  young  wood,  the  following  year  the  hranches  are  often 
roped  with  fruit  which  brings  them  into  a  pendulous  positi<m, 
the  fruit  is  not  thinned,  the  trees  become  stunted,  make  very 
little  growth  for  years,  and  never  shapely  wide-spreading  speci- 
mens ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  fruit  is  not  produced  the  second 
year  a  few  shoots  start  into  growth  from  tne  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  and  tall  thinly  branched  trees  with  bare  limbs  at  the 
base  show  the  result  of  early  neglect.  *' Skeletons ''  of  this  type 
are  plentiful  in  old  orchards.— H.  D. 

(To  be  ootttinaed.) 

Kew    Bulletin. 

The  first  Kew  ''Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information''  for 
1908  has  come  to  hand.  The  contents  are  in  six  sections  or 
chapters,  treating  of  exotic  fungi  (collected  in  Singapore 
Botanic  Garden)  by  Mr.  Maasee ;  the  fruit  or  Orange  fly,  wnich 
has  seriously  damaged  the  fruit  crop  in  Western  Austialia ;  new 
plants  sent  to  the  herbarium;  on  Australian  grasses;  on  the 
prickly-fruited  Enonymnses;  on  Yeheb  (Cordeauxia  edulis),  a 
new  nut-bearing  plant  from  Somaliland :  and  lastly,  miscel- 
laneous notes — making  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  booklet. 
The  cost  is  threepence,  through  any  bookseller. 


Notices  ol  Books. 


RosBS,  THUR  History,  Dbvslopmbnt,  amd  Cultivation;  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton;  with  ooloured  frofitiB- 
piece,  nine  lithographic  plates,  and  other  illostnttions 
in  the  text.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  39,  Paternoster 
Row,  London ;  190B.     Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

Here  we  have  just  such  a  book  as  we  enjoy  roviewiBg, 
because  one  -has  every  canfidence  in  one's  author,  who  was  bom 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Roses,  who  has  exhibited  show  bloomB  with 
suooeaa  for  thirty-two  summers,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  decorative  worth  and  beauty  of  "garden''  Rosea. 
Mr.  Pemberton  is  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  We  have  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  its  ablest  supportsfs 
and  advisers. 

The  book  before  us,  then,  is  a  masterpiece  of  care.  It  is  att^ 
epitome  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Rose,  more 
particularly  of  the  devek>pment  of  those  grand  English  and  Irish 
raised  Roses,  and  of  the  introduction  and  new  appreoiarfion  of 
deooiative  kmds.  Mr.  Pemberton  has  the  more  reoent  litera- 
ture of  the  Rose  at  his  finders' -ends;  he  has  had  a  lifetan^ 
experience  of  Rose  cultivation,  has  met  or  known  the  FSngliiii 
masteis  of  the  cult,  and  has  seen  the  gradual  building-up  4Aih» 
National  Rose  Society,  its  constitution,  exhibition  schedoia, 
investigations,  and  puUioations.  He  won  second  prise  for 
twelve  Roses  at  its  first  show  in  St.  James's  HaU,  against  forty 
competitors!  And  at  South  Kensington  many  vears  mgo  m 
exhibited  a  collection  of  ''Grandmother's  Roses,"^  and  so  gSTa 
a  decided  impetus  to  the  raising  of  decorative  Roses. 

So  much  for  the  author;  what  of  the  book?  As  we  haTe 
said,  it  is  carefully  prepared.  Books  on  Roses  have  been 
numerous  lately,  as  a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  present 
situation ;  but  we  feel  certain  that  this  book  will  meet  with  the 
warmest  welcome.     It  deserves  it. 

There  are  two  Parts:  the  first  covering  the  botanioal  a»i 
floricultuial  studies;  the  other  the  cultivation  practices.  This 
is  a  simple  and  nice  arrangement.  In  all  there  are  edAtetti 
ohapters.  First  of  all  the  species  are  described,  and  we  obserre 
that  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  sixteen.  We  believe  Baker 
reduced  the  number  to  five,  bat  it  is  as  Mr.  Pemberton  says. 
''From  the  study  of  authorities,  the  botanical  classification  of 
the  genus  Rosa  seems  to  present  as  much  difference  ol  opinioii. 
to  the  botanists  as  that  of  the  cultivated  interbred  Rose  dtoes  to 
the  ordinary  Rose  growers."  However,  he  follows  Crepin's 
classification.  'Hie  figures  of  species  that  appear  are  from  snch 
varied  sources  as  Redout^'s  "Les  Roses''  H.  C.  Androvs" 
"Monograph ''  Sowerby's  Botany,  and  Lindley*s  "Rosa  Biono- 
graphia.''  £ach  species  is  treated  to  a  sub-dhapter,  the 
authority  for  the  name,  its  date  of  introduction  to  cultivation, 
and  native  habitats  or  country  being  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  paragraphs.  Following  the  species  come  the  hybrids,  and 
this  is  probably  the  most  interesting  to  the  average  grower. 
The  Mtthor  takes  us  back  in  mind  to  the  year  1820,  and  trmaem 
the  condition  of  the  Rose  world  then,  furnishing,  as  he 
descends,  lists  of  the  kinds  then  and  sub»Miuently  in  favoar. 
This,  together  with  the  many  other  able  ohapters,  makes  the 
book  au^oritative  and  endows  it  with  the  character  of  a  refer- 
ence manual.  A  descriptive  list  of  selected  Roses  recommended 
f^r  cultivation  fonns  an  appendix. 

WeU,  we  wouM  like  to  go  much  more  deeply  into  the  oosh 
tents  of  this  latest  Rose  book,  but  lack  of  space  and  time,  as 
usua),  oompel  a  halt.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  prepared  the 
copter  on  hybridisation ;  Dr.  Cooke  the  chapter  on  .pests ;  and 
acknowledgment  is  made  for  extracts  from  Dr.  Fiream's  '^The 
Soil  and  its  Management,"  and  Dr.  Griffiths'  "Manures  and 
their  Uses"  ;  also  to  the  Rose  conference  (R.H.S.)  report,  to  the 
Kew  herbarium,  and  to  Mr.  Th<Mnas  Rivers  and  Mr.  William 
PauPs  works. 


Antnmn  Crocuses. 


From  their  paucity  in 
autumn  flowering  species 


, one  mtist  oondnde  that  ihe 

ea  nowermg  speoiee  m  Crocuses  are  either  not  well  known, 
or  are  not  wanted.  We  do  not  think  they  are  not  wanted;  but 
perhaps  they  are  too  expensive  (are  theyP)  to  be  worth  planting 
in  masses.  Our  photograi^  of  the  pretty  white  CrocuSn- 
C.  sativus  Elwesi  albus— was  taken  at  Kew  in  November.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  also  figured  another  similar  bed  of  autumn 
Croouses,  the  species  then  (page  536,  December  8,  1907)  beins 
asturicus,  with  lavender-'blue  flowers.  Little  round  beds  of 
these  Crocuses  exist  at  Kew  under  the  Rose  arches  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Iris  f^rden  near  No.  2  (Monocotyledons) 
museum.  They  are  very  bright  and  olieerful  in  the  duU  Novem- 
ber days,  especially  on  deys  when  there  is  sunshine.— S.  E. 
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Eotomological  Motes. 


AdTentnroiif    Winter    Inieetf. 

When  there  occurs  in  winter  one  of  those  mild  periods  which 
are  not  very  unoommon,  the  unexpected  appearances  of  certain 
insects  supplv  matter  for  the  Press  at  a  dull  season.  News- 
papers record  the  premature  blossoming  of  fruit  trees,  the  early 
openine  of  wild  nowers,  and  sometimes  the  oonunfir  forth  of 
butterflies,  when  we  seldom  see  them  on  the  wing.  One  of  the 
**  children  of  the  suq  '*  seems  out  of  seasofu  in  winter,  but  its 
appeatiance  is  not  always  to  be  ascribed  to  a  transient  gleam  of 
sunshine,  or  to  mild  weather.  There  is  one  group  of  butterflies 
in  which  both  sexes  hybemate.  emerging  during  the  sprinjg  to 
produce  a  new  brood.  Their  places  oT  concealment  are  various. 
The  common  tortoiseehell  (Vaneesa  Urticae)  occasionally  enters 
dwelling  houses,  and  rests  in  ooe  of  the  upper  rooms,  to  be  dis- 
turbed perhax>s  by  cleaning  operations,  or  extra  nres  about 
Christmas,  and  a  specimen  may  flutter  out  to  the  open  air, 
probably  to  be  snapped  up  by  a  bird. 

Other  tortoiseshell  butterflies,  red  admirals  (V.  Atalanta) 
and  peacocks  (V.  lo)  get  into  woodstacks  or  haystacks  having 
hollows,  there  to  abide  the  cold  months.  Hiese,  too,  are  liable 
to  be  rougihly  disturbed  in  the  oourse  of  the  winter.  It  is  likely 
some  may  come  forth  by  choice  on  a  bright  day ;  certainly  the 
brimstooie  butterfly  not  unfrequently  takes  an  excursion  early 
in  the  year,  returning  to 
winter  quarters,  if  it 
e8oax)es  birds  and  ento- 
mologists. 

We  have,  however,  a 
G^oodish  number  of 
firitish  moths,  to  which 
some  winter  month  is 
the  customairy  season  of 
emergence.  Probably 
few  of  them  are  on  the 
wing  more  than  a  few 
days,  but  they  must 
undergo  many  perils 
from  the  weather  and 
enemies,  chiefly  birds. 
Some  are  in  more  danger 
than  others,  and  by  a 
wise  provision  of 
Nature,     to       guard 

Tinst  the  destruction 
a  brood,  several . 
species  have  the  chry- 
salis stage  prolonged, 
sometimes,  through  two, 
three,  or  even  foul- 
years.  But  the  winter 
moth  (Cheimatobia 

b  r  u  m  a  t  a)  naturally 
comes  first  to  our 
thoughts,  as  a  common 
and  a  hardy  species. 
Abundant    in     gardens  ■%     -     t     . 

and  orchards,  we  see  it  also  about  the  lanes  and  woods,  m  fact 
everywhere.  There  seems  to  be  a  succession  of  these  moihs. 
the  wingless  females  placing  the  ^gs  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  also  on  shrubs.  Some  are  often  found  at 
the  end  of  October ;  plenty  in  November  and  December.  It  is 
too  late  to  seek  the  moths  now,  but  patches  of  the  greenish 
eg]^  may  be  destroyed.  The  little  females  are  mere  egg-bags, 
wingless;  yet  they  are  alert,  and  if  alanned,  drop  seemingly 
dead,  or  run  to  hide  themselves.  It  is  likely  from  their  dull 
cok>ur  they  esoape  the  notice  of  birds.  The  tiny  caterpillars 
begin  life  early  in  April,  when  they  attack  the  expanding  buds. 
Nearly  related  to  this  species  is  the  moth  with  the  significant 
name  of  Hybemia  defoliavia,  or  the  mottled  umber.  It  is 
rather  a  pretty  insect,  and  generally  takes  its  fliglit  in 
.  November.  The  caterpillar  is  also  brightly  coloured,  and  in 
full  activity  duringr  May  and  June,  when  thousands  are  often 
seen  on  the  trees  of  woods  and  copses. 

All  the  Hybemias  have  the  females  either  wingless,  or  with 
only  fragments  of  wings,  a  fact  which  has  caused  some  specula- 
lation.  H.  Tupicapraris  has  been  called  the  ''  early  moth,"  and 
it  seems  to  defy  the  coldest  weather  of  January.  It  is  a  dull- 
looking  moth,  "^the  brown  wings  being  streaked  with  darker 
brown.  ITie  caterpillars,  too,  are  out  soon,  and  may  be  seen 
wandering  upon  the  twigs,  waiting  for  the  foliage  to  expand  in 
April.  Another  species  has  received  the  name  of  the  spring 
usher  (H.  leucopheavia),  because  it  appears  in  February  or 
March  ;  but  if  it  is  a  pioneer  of  spring,  we  often  have  to  wait 
a  good  while  after  we  see  the  moth.  When  the  caterpillar  is 
hatched  in  May,  it  tries  to  conceal  itself  from  the  sharp  eyes 
of  birds  by  drawing  together  some  of  the  young  leaves.  In 
the  North  and  West  of  England,    the    pale    brindled    beauty 
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(Phigalia  pilosavia)  flies  during  February,  but  it  is  rare  near 
London.  The  body  is  well  protected  by  thick  hairs.  But  the 
little  brindled  beauty  moth  is  found  about  the  South,  in  Rich- 
mond Park  for  instance. 

Then  we  have,  in  quite  a  different  family,  a  moderate-sized 
and  stout-bodied  moth,  Eroogaster  lanestns,  also  called  the 
small  eg^er,  from  the  egg-like  shape  of  the  cocoon.  This  is 
near  of  Icm  to  the  December  moth,  recently  described  in  these 
pages,  but  its  particular  season  is  February.  This  is  also  one 
of  the  notable  species  that  occasionally  has  a  sleep  prolonged 
through  several  years.  Both  sexes  have  the  body  hairy.  In  the 
female  insect,  there  is  a  quantity  of  silky  hair,  which  is  stripped 
off  by  her  as  a  covering  for  the  eggs.  About  May  the  cater- 
pillars live  in  swarms  upon  Plum  and  Hawthorn,  beins:  of 
gregarious  habit.  They  are  almost  black,  red  spotted,  and 
slightly  hairy. 

Glancing  round  the  insect  world,  we  might  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  beetles,  mostly  cased  in  body  armour,  can  stand  the 
cold  bettor  than  many  species  of  other  tribes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  seldom  see  beetles  in  the  winter  months,  though  they 
are  amongst  the  early  insects  greeting  spring.  Still,  on  a  mild 
day  we  may  notice  some  ground  predating  beetles  travelling 
along  the  earth,  brought  up  by  the  soil  being  disturbed,  or  the 
mildness  sending  them  in  search  of  such  grubs  and  larvae  as 
are  crawling  amongst  low  herbage.  These  aire  the  gardeners' 
friends,  not  foes,  barring  the  few  species  that  have  shown  them- 
selves malicious  towards  Strawberries.  A  rather  common  species 

is  Cavabus  vinoLaceus, 
apparently  a  black  in- 
seict,  but  in  fiact  of  a 
deep  violet  hue,  the  sur- 
face granulated,  and  it 
is  furnished  with  very 
strong  legs.  Several  of 
the  ground  beetles  are 
so  nearly  the  colour  of 
earth  that  they  escape 
notice ;  probably  they 
are  thus  helped  to 
seize  their  prey.  We 
may  come  upon  the 
beetle  endowed  with  the 
Latin  name  of  Sphodrus 
leucopthalmus,  of  pitchy 
black  hue,'  having  a 
smooth  head,  sliSitly 
marked.  He  is  plo£ling 
along  the  garden  walk ; 
perhaps  appears  in  a 
trame  or  a  house;  but 
he  is  not  to  be  crushed, 
if  possible,  since  he  is  a 
useful  insect.  He  seeks 
the  objectionable 

species  partial  to  shady 
places,  and  particularly 
likes  the  cockroach. 

Sombre  beetles  seem 
to  suit  the  average  dul- 
ness  of  winter  days. 
Hunger  may  bring  forth  a  specimen  of  the  devil's  coach- 
horse  (Ocypus  ulens)  pausing  on  ihe  defensive  now  and  then, 
with  expanded  iaws,  and  uplifted  tail ;  and  it  can  eject  an 
unpleasant  smelling  fluid  too.  Not  at  all  particular  is  this 
beetle  as  to  food ;  it  will  eat  decaying  substances,  and  live  in- 
sects, or  even  seize  worms  and  young  frogs.  Another  darkling 
beetle  has  the  ominous  name  of  **  churchyard  "  or  Blapa  morti- 
saea,  and  when  seen  crawling  at  this  season  is  seldom  about 
voluntarily,  but  has  been  disturbed  in  some  underground  haunt, 
and  is  seeking  a  new  hiding  place.  It  has  certainly  been  found 
in  churchyards,  though  there  is  no  proof  it  feeds  upon  the  dead. 
The  usual  food  is  various  insects  which  haunt  cellars  and 
vaults. 

Earwigs  are  insects  fond  of  warmth,  and  .of  shy  habits,  so 
we  do  not  look  for  them  in  winter.  Stragglers,  however,  appear 
now  and  then  about  dwelling  houses ;  also  in  conservatories  and 
hotihouses,  the  heat  and.  moisture  of  the  latter  proving  «n 
attraction  to  them.  Winter  earwigs  generally  vanish  from 
view  speedily,  unless  killed,  wherever  they  may  turn  up.  They 
are  not  lively  enough  to  exhibit  activity  in  attacking  plants. 
It  is  something  in  favour  of  a  very  annoying  pest,  that  earwigs 
do  occasionally  prey  upon  other  insects.  Then  the  odious  cock- 
roach is  an  all-year-round  insect,  difficult  to  eradicate,  and 
rather  fond  of  sending  its  emigrants  from  house  to  conserva- 
tories, where,  lyin<y  hidden  by  day,  it  emerges  to  devour  shoots 
and  young  leaves  at  night. 

People  ask  sometimes,  "What  becomes  of  all  the  house  flies 
in  winter?"  Well,  those  that  are  not  killed  by  enra$red 
humanity,  or  eaten  by  enemies,  generally  die  of  a  complaint 
called  '*  muscodine,"  manifested  by  a  white  fungus  which 
spreads  over  the  fly's   body.       Some,    however,   hybemate  in 
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sheds  and  barns,  also  in  dweliine  houses,  emerging  occaeionally 
when  the  weather  is  "mild.  Last  December  I  had  a  couple  of 
flies  that  appeared  now  and  then  for  several  weeks.  Both 
generally  appeared  at  meal  times,  coming  to  butter  or  sugar, 
or  anything  savoury  that  was  on  the  taMe.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  the  new  brood  dopcncls  entirely  or  only  partially  upon 
the  survival  of  flies  fiH)m  the  aatunin. 

Mysterious  in  their  appearanucs  are  th'-  gnats  or  midges 
which  disport  themselvefi  on  some  winter  days,  mostly  mild 
ones,  yet  not  always.  Some  neople  assert  li.ey  are  signs  of  fine 
weather;  others  tliink  just  the  reverse.  It  is  certain  they  are 
often  on  the  wing  after  rain  and  before  sunset.— Entomologist. 

Tbe  FranGO-British  ExMbitiOD. 

Pre  imin&Fjr  View. 

On  Saturday  forenoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Franoo-Britisli  Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened  in  May  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  London.  When  nearing  the  exhibiton  grounds 
one  was  made  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  heavy  traffic 
of  carts  and  lorriee  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  Kad  told 
lieavily  on  the  road.  Travelling  in  one  of  the  motor  omnibuses 
at  present  is  hardly   bearable,  and  so  jolty  was  part    of    the 


Plots  of  grass  are,  of  course,  plentiful  and  borders  and  bedB  of 
flowers  will  doubtless  appear  in  dutf  course.  We  are  only  in 
Janu^/y  yet ;  and  a  very  great  deal  has  still  to  be  done. 

It  may  be  said  that  allthe  inain  avenues  are  mam>ed  oat, 
and  have  their  bordering  of  trees,  the  bases  of  whose  stems  are 
wisely  bound  round  ^^itli  hay  bands.  This  protects  the  bark 
from  brui^cK^;  and  with  so  many  men  at  work,  and  so  mach 
material  constantly  beir  !  hauled  about  the  trees  might  easily 
be  injured.  The  soil  if?  lainly  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  and  the  plant- 
ing operations  must  l.eds  have  been  carefully  done  to  ensure 
success. 

I  was  more  tlian  surprised  that  no  real  attempt  had  been 
made  to  lay  strong  main  roads.  Tliis  ought  certainly  to^ve 
been  the  vei-y  first  undertaking;  but  on  Saturday,  after  the 
dampness  and  the  fogs,  the  grounds  were  a  quagmire,  and  one  , 
observed  the  poor  horses  liard  set  to,  to  drag  even  an  empty 
cart  through  the  deep  and  clinging,  pasty  soil. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  to  me  was  the  canals  and  the 
water-baains,  some  lOft  deep,  the  oanals  planned  to  form  a 
square  and  having  basins  or  lakelets  at  two  sides,  east  and  west. 
The  canals  are  spanned  at  intervals  by  elegant  one-arch  iron 
bridges,  having  an  8in  overcoating  of  sifted  cinders  and  cement. 
Over  this,  of  course,  there  wfll  be  asphalt  or  cement.  The  steep 
banks  of  the  canabs,  above  the  coping,  are  covered  with  turf. 
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journey  from  Hammersmith,  tliat  some  of  the  passengers  pre- 
ferred to  stand  up  inside  the  *bus. 

Arriving  at  the  clerk  of  works*  entrance,  I  thought  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  to  enter  upon  showing  my  business  card,  and 
that  proved  correct,  the  card  being  signed  at  the  office,  and 
myself  furnished  with  a  plan  of  the  grounds  and  the  buildingp. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  besi  to  be  qualified  beforehand  with 
a  pass,  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  Exhibit 
tion  Offices,  56,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Of  course,  my  object  was  to  see  the  progress  of  the  tree- 
planting  and  of  the  laying-out.  Mr.  J.  Jaquee,  lately  gardener 
at  Waadesden,  has  charge  of  the  gi*ound  operations,  and  as  I 
had  heard  that  he  had  l>een  bunting  all  over  the  country  for 
big  trees  (with  6in  stems),  tliis  fact  alone  whetted  my  curiosity 
to  go  and  see.  Well,  there  are  large  numbers  of  trees  cer- 
tainly, but  amid  the  innumerable  huge  buildings  they  do  not 
make  a  great  show,  since  they  are  leafless  and  bare.  Provided 
they  break  into  growth  and  leaf,  however,  the  avenues  of 
Poplars,  Sycamores,  Acers,  Limes,  and  Planes  will  assuredly 
have  a  distinctly  beneficial  and  softening  effect  by  the  leafy 
month  of  June.  Yes,  thei^  are  really  big  trees,  whose  stems 
will  measure  6in  through  at  the  base,  and  they  reach,  I  suppose, 
4j^ft  m  height.  These  appeared  to  be  black  Poplars,  and  are 
planted  near  the  oentnal  grounds— between  the  Stadium  and  the 
machinery  halls.     JVIany  of  the  other  trees  are  20ft  to  30ft  high. 


These  waterways  and  basins  are  already  well  advanced,  and 
indeed  the  outlook  ia  very  promising.  Already  the  roads  are 
being  prepared  in  places,  and  with  a  good  body  of  labourers 
and  nice  open  weather,  a  large  part  of  the  grounds  could  quickly 
be  finishea  off. 

The  buildings  are  very  ornate.  The  framework  is  in  steel 
and  iron,  the  interstices  bein^  filled  with  cinder-cement  tablets, 
or  squares,  over  which  there  is  a  thick  coating  of  plaster. 

The  Stadium  for  the  Olympic  games  is  a  huge  oval  enclosure, 
the  centre  being  of  gnass,  with  a  16ft  cinder  track  around  it. 
The  ends  of  the  oval  are  banked  up;  and  there  is  a  huge  tank 
for  aquatic  carnivals  upon  one  of  the  sides.  An  im-mense  stand 
made  of  wrought  iron  and  cement  encircles  the  Stadium,  the 
height  at  the  bank  beinnr  50ft  to  60ft.  Suoh  an  immense  struc- 
ture will  afford  seating  for  many  thousands.  Paj*t  of  it  is 
covered  in 

The  largest  open  space  im  the  grounds,  except  that  of  the 
Stadium,  is  set  apart  for  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
shows.  These,  we  presume,  have  yet  to  be  arrang^.  The 
ground  I  refer  to  is  nvu-ked  107  on  the  plan,  and  is  an  irregular 
four-sided  area  at  the  N.N. E  comer.  It  is  contiguous  to  th© 
new  Great  Western  Railway  Station,  which  is  within  the  exhibi- 
tion grounds.  There  will  be  no  fewer  than  ten  railway  stations 
supplying  the  grounds,  which  are  144  acres  in  extent,  and  fiv® 
stations  will  be  within  their  area. — J.  H. 
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A  Bushey  Park  Chestnut. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  famous  Chestnut  avenue  in 
Bushey  Park  was  out  down  last  week  as,  owing  to  its  decayed 
condition,  it  was  not  considered  safe.  The  tree  was  over  200 
years  old,  and  was  about  100ft  in  height  and  30ft  in  girth  at 
the  thickest  part. 

The  Yellow  Manstead  Polyanthuses. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  we 
are  enabled  to  reproduce  a  photograph  of  what  they  term  the 
Mnnstead  Polyaint^huses,  growing,  we  believe,  in  Miss  Jekyll's 
chamung  woodland  garden.  Here  they  are  naturalised  by  the 
thousand,  and  produce  quite  a  glorious  display.  Of  them  they 
say  in  their  catak>gue:  "We  have  pleasure  in  offering  seed  of 
this  magnificent  strain  of  Bunch  Primroses  or  Polyanthus, 
which  has  been  brought  to  e^ich  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
MisB  Jekyirs  garden  at  Munstead.  Although  the  flowers  are  of 
the  largest  size,  they  are  free  from  any  suggestion  of  coarse- 
ness, and  i^iow  wonderful  shades  of  yellow,  ranging  from  the 
paJest  silver  to  rich  orange-brown,  as  weli  as  pure  white  flowers 
eyed  with  pate  primrose  and  bright  lemon,  or  with  more  strik- 
ing orange  centres." 

The  Mistletoe  In  Mythology. 

The  Mistletoe  has  an  evil  name  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
writes  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  in  the  "Daily  Telegraph."  Baldur, 
the  beautiful,  the  Sun-god,  was  made,  like  Achilles,  invulner- 
able to  spears  and  arrows  cut  from  whatever  tree  grows  on 
eartih.  All  things  had  taken  an*  oath  not  to  hurt  him,  and  the 
gO(b  of  Walhalia  anHised  themselves  by  throwing  all  sorts  of 
darts  and  clubs  at  him — none  could  hurt  him.  At  last  the 
blind  god  Hoder,  who  loved  the  beautiful  Baldur  non^  the  le£s 
because  he  himself  was  weakly  and  sightless,  also  ventured  to 
throw  a  dart  at  his  invulnerable  friend.  It  sped  home,  pierced 
Baldur's  heart,  and  killed  him.  The  dart  was  made  of  Mistle- 
toe, a  tree  that  does  not  grow  on  eaith,  but  lives  as  a  parasite 
high  up  on  o<iher  treeA,  cmd  had  taken  no  oath  to  spare  Baldur. 
It  bad  been  put  into  the  blind  god's  hand  in  a  friendly  helpful 
sort  of  way  by  a  designing  female,  who  was  really  the  evil 
spirit  Loki  in  disguise.  What  is  the  allegory?  Does  the 
Mistletoe  dart  stand  for  calumny  ?  Is  the  Mistletoe  as.sociated 
with  oalumny  because  it  is  a  parasite  in  hi^  places  P  If  one 
must  choose  between  the  Mistletoe  myth  of  Norseman  and 
Britoin — the  latter,  which  survives  in  the  jjower  accorded  to  the 
Mistletoe  to  license,  even  to  command,  by  its  mere  overhead 
existence  the  giving  and  taking  of  unexpected  kisses  and  of 
expected  ones,  too,  is  certainly  the  more  cheerful  and  suitable 
to  the  hopeful  enterprise  of  New  Year. 

The  Seedless  Lemon. 

The  arrival  of  the  much-lauded  seedless  Lemons  in  London 
from  California  attractod  considerable  attention,  and  the  fruits 
^says  "The  Standard")  were  rapidly  disposed  of  at  fancy  values. 
Nevertheless,  the  seedteas  Lemons  did  not  attract  crowds  as  did 
the  arrival  of  the  famous  Spencer  seedless  Apples,  which  reaohed 
London  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Lemon  shippers  and  othere  interested  in  the  sale 
of  Lemons  of  the  old  type  are  not  afraid  of  the  competition. 
Though  the  new  fruits  are  pretty,  juicy,  and  of  fine  flavour, 
yet  they  are  higher  priced  than  the  ordinary  Lemons,  and 
probably  will  always  continue  so,  on  account  of  the  long  journey 
they  iiave  to  make  before  reaching  the  British  markets. 
Further,  the  advantage  of  seedlessnegs  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  Lemon  as  it  does  in  the  Apple,  because  most  Lemons  sold 
are  not  eaten  whole  as  Apples  are,  the  juice  chiefly  being  ex- 
pressed for  cuflinary  end  drinking  purposes.  Still,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  next  season  very  extensive  shipments  of  these  seedless 
Lemons  will  be  made  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  as  fruiterers 


point  out,  there  is  always  a  large  section  of  the  public  who  are 
ever  ready  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  novelties  in  the  fruit  line.  It 
has  cost  the  American  officials  thousands  of  pounds  and  several 
years*  persistent  and  anxious  labour  to  bring  the  seedless 
Lemon  to  perfection.  The  American  Government,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country's  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  have  for 
some  years  had  these  specialists  at  work  on  the  improvement  of 
fruits,  or  the  production  of  new  varieties,  from  a  oommercial 
standpoint.  The  seedless  Lemon  is  one  of  their  greatest 
snccesfies. 

Zones  of  Vegetation,  and  Mlffpatlon. 
An  experiment  in  field  botany,  which  has  been  in  progress 
some  three  or  four  years,  and  which  has  been  noted  in  the 
**  Morning  Post,"  is  reviewed  in  general  terms  by  its  director. 
Professor  F.  W.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  in  the  ''Transactions  of  the 
South-Bastem  Union  of.  Scientific  Societies.'*  The  experiment 
took  the  form  of  selecting  an  area  of  salt-marsh  at  Erquy,  in 
Brittany,  for  observation  over  a  term  of  years,  and  of  noting 
on  this  area,  for  example,  the  distribution  of  zones  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  physical  characters  of  the  soil,  its  salinity,  and  the 
plants  appix>priate  to  such  conditions;  the  migration  of  the 
plants ;  why  some  spots  are  always  bare ;  and  so  on.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  space  of  a  note  to  summarise  all  the  points  of 
scientific  inquiry  extending  over  a  quadruple  investigation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  investigations  have  been  comlucted  by 
a  party  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  students,  past  and  pre  ent,. 
of  University  College,  reinforced  by  specialists  drawn  from 
outside,  with  about  ten  students  new  to  the  work  in  each 
succeeding  year.  Brittany,  we  may  siinnise,  was  chosen  partly 
because  of  its  cheapness,  and  partly  because  a  party  of  students 
similarly  engaged  in  England  is  a^t  to  be  regarded  as  a  species 
of  poachers  by  the  aborigines.  The  experiment,  apart  from  its 
scientific  value,  is  interesting  as  affording  an  example  of  the 
new  spirit  pervading  scientific  research.  In  science  the  day  of 
the  isolated  worker  is  passing  away,  and  in  its  place  is  springing 
up  an  impulse  not  unlike  that  which  in  mediieval  times  joined 
architects,  sculptors,  painters,  and  all  sorts  of  skilled  artificers 
to  erect  and  beautify  some  noble  building,  to  which  each  brought 
the  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  idea  of  this  common 
undertaking,  by  which  the  most  enduring  monuments  can  be 
raised,  has  yet  to  permeate  more  fully  the  unit  organisations  j . 
but  this  will  be  accomplished  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Vegetation  on  the  Sollly  Islands. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  cold  wave  I  see  it  stated 
(says  a  writer  in  the  "Yorkshire  Daily  Post")  that  the  Scilly 
Isles  were  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
felt  no  frost.  It  is  to  this  immunity  from  extreme  cold  that 
the  islands  owe  their  semi-tropical  plants,  which  flourish  there 
in  the  open  air— and  notably  in  tlie  famous  gardens  of  Mr. 
T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith's  residence,  Tresoo  Abbey.  There  you  may 
see  Brazilian  palms,  hedges  of  "Geraniums,"  gigantic  Verbenas, 
and  Fuchsia  treee.  Aloes,  and  every  species  of  plant  growing 
freely  and  luxuriantly.  It  ia  not  that  the  Scilly  summer  is  so 
hot,  but  that  the  winters  are  so  kind  to  any  plant  growth  to 
which  the  temperature  of  32deg  Fahrenheit  means  death.  In 
fact,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  co4d  of  winter  seem  alike  to 
be  diminished  by  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  here 
strikes  our  shores  first  on  its  long  journey  from  the  Mexican 
shore — and  which  carries  on  its  bosom  the  haill-mark  of  its 
origin,  for  I  have  often  seen  at  Scilly  the  frail  purple  shells, 
garnered  in  Permellin  Bay,  St.  Mary's,  whose  native  place  were 
watera  adjacent  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  main  danger  to 
Scilly  floral  and  plant  life  is  the  spray  and  sand  borne  by  fierce 
winds  from  the  sea  and  the  beaches  in  over  the  island  fields. 
That  is  wiiy  to  see  Scilly  vegetation  at  its  best  you  must  visit 
cosy  nooks  like  Holy  Vale  or  Rocky  Hill,  or  the  weLl-protected 
gardens  of  Tresoo  Abbey.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  coaifigii ration  of  the  soil,  hedges  of  Makrantha 
and  other  hardy  growths  form  a  screen  against  the  ocean 
spume  and  the  penetrating  sand.  As  for  the  Narcissi  now 
coming  into  Covent  Garden,  they  are  conveyed  when  in  the 
bud  ^tage  away  from  the  perils  of  the  fields  into  hothouses, 
where  they  open  safely. 
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Statistics. 

By  the  ootrrtesy  of  th«  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
I  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  "  Aerieultural  Statistics, 
vol.  xlii.,  part  I.,  acreage  and  live  stoick  returns  of  Great 
Britain,  with  mimmaries  for  the  United  Kingdom,"*  and  may 
refer  to  Boroe  mattors  of  interest  and  of  importance  to  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  HorticuHure. 

The  ilanci  area  of  Great  Britain  we  learn  is,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements  of  tihe  Ordinance  Survey,  52,200,006 
acres,  and  of  this  area  "32,243,449  acres  were  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1907,  or,  in  other  words,  were  comprised  in  the  510,954 
holdings  of  ovei'one  acre  included  in  these  returns.  A  further 
ar«ft  u  12,742,779  acres  of  land  was  also  utilised  for  grazing, 
though  -not  reckoned  as  ooming  within  farm  measurements, 
while,  according  to  returns  collected  in  1906,  rather  more  than 
two  and  threeHQuorter  million  acres  aire  occupied  by  woods  and 
piantatioins.  The  extent  of  land  thus  accounted  for  is 
47,764,469  acres,  or  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface  of 
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the  country.  A  substantial  addition  must  be  made  to  this,  not 
only  for  the  gardens  attached  to  private  houses,  which  make  in 
the  aggregate  no  small  contribution  to  the  food  of  the  people, 
but  also  for  the  large  number  of  allotments  and  other  plots  of 
cultivated  land  not  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent  which  do  not 
cx)me  within  the  scox>e  of  these  Returns/' 

The  total  number  of  allotments  (detached  from  cottages)  not 
exceeding  one  acre  in  Great  Britain  was  465,006  in  1890, 
acoordiing  to  the  spec^ial  return  published  by  the  Jioard,  and  the 
number  of  "small  holdings"  of  a  quarter,  but  under  one,  acre 
was  28,652/*  In  1886,  according  to  the  return,  the  number 
of  railway  aUotments  detached  or  attached  to  cottages,  garden 
allotments  attached  to  cottages,  Potatx>  runs  and  cow  runs,  was 
436,319.  Thus  thei^  are,  says  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  nearly 
a  million  plots  of  land  below  the  limit  of  one  acre  not  included 
in  the  aKricultural  area  at  the  present  time,  which  is  a  very 
reasonable  estimate.  Towns  have  advanced  very  rapidly  since 
1890,  encroaching  on  the  agricultunal  area  to  the  extent  of 
500,000  acres  within  the  last  fifteen  years,!  according  to  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  President  of  the  Local  Government 
BoaiPd.  It  appears  fnom  the  returns,  made  with  the  object  of 
discriminating  between  farming  as  "a  means  of  livelihood" 
and  as  an  "  amateur  "  for  t^e  first  time,  that  the  total  number 
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of  holdings  included  in  Great  Britain  is  28,403,  or  5.6  per  cent., 
not  farmed  prinkarily  for  business,  the  proportion  being  the 
largest  amonast  the  smaUer  holdings,  llius  of  holdings  be- 
tween one  and  five  acres  11.4  per  cent.,  and  of  holdings  between 
five  and  fifty  acres,  5.7  per  cent,  are  not  farmed  for  businesB. 
It  is  x>erhaps  surprising  that  as  many  as  2,635  holdings  over 
fifty  acres  should  be  described  as  not  farmed  for  business,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  greater  number  of  these,  both  abso- 
lutely and  proportionately,  aire  in  England.  The  figures  are, 
of  course,  <mly  approximate^  yet  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
oonrect,  and  in  that  case  indicate  that  '*  garden  cities"  are 
swaUowing  up  agricultural  land,  or  it  is  *' occupied  for  purposes 
of  amenity  rather  tlian  of  econom>ic  development." 

The  statistics  enter  fully  into  the  sise  of  holdinc^,  which  is 
confined  to  the  '^cultivated,"  or  farmed  land,  and  any 
rough  grazing  land  which  is  attached  to  a  holding  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  returning  the  area  as  holding.  '' Changes  in 
Crop  Areas"  bring  the  tcSal  of  arable  land  down  to  14,964,000, 
a  reduction  of  56,000  acres.  The  reduction  durine  the  past 
thirty  yeans  *has  proceeded  with  comparatively  slight  yearly 
fluctuations,  at  tne  rate  of  abou/t  one  million  acres  jper  decade. 
The  area  under  corn  crops  was  reduced  in  1907  by  60,000  acres, 
a  :iub«>taiitial  incri?ase  of  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas  being  more 
than  oounter}>aIanced  by  a  decrease  under  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Rye.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  land  under  the 
plough,  the  total  extent  of  arable  land  actually  under  crop  was 
almost  the  same  as  in  1906,  owing  to  the  fact  that  53,000  acres 
[ess  were  left  as  bare  fallow.  CoiKsequeiitly,  altliough  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  Rape,  and  Hops  were  less  by  nearly  50,000  acres, 
this  loss  was  made  good  by  the  increase  of  Clovers  and  rotation 
grasses,  whiJe  tlie  increase  under  Mangolds,  Vetches,  Luoerne, 
Cabbage,  Kolil-rabi,  and  other  crops  accounted  for  the  remain- 
ing crop  areas. 

Now  we  come  to  finiit  crops,  which  are  of  most  interest, 
perhaps,  to  Journal  of  Horticulture  readers.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  fruit  cultivation  has  received  a  generous  share  of 
attention  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  detailed  statistics 
Ixvaring  upon  the  industry  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  chart  showing 
the  rise  of  "small  fruit^'  from  70,000  acres  in  1897,  to  over 
80,000  acres  in  1907 ;  of  orchards  in  1897,  225,000  acres,  to  in 
1907.  250,000  acres.  The  increase  during  the  i>ast  ten  yeare  is 
12,000  acres  of  small  fruit,  and  25,000  acres  of  orchard.  The 
attempt  to  obtain  information  of  the  proportion  of  the  acreage 
bearing  small  fruit  that  was  also  Tetumed  as  orchaj-ds,  appears 
to  have  met  with  some  success,  as  the  returns  were  given  under 
four  heads,  and  orohards  under  five  headings,  and  aiso  how 
mudi  of  the  land  under  orchards  was  also  returned  as  under 
small  fruit,  the  following  instructions  being  given  in  the 
schedule :  "  The  acreage  under  mixed  small  fruit,  containing 
more  of  one  sort  titan  another^  should  be  entered  against  the 
8ort  to  which  the  larger  proportion  of  the  fruit  belongs.  Where 
the  sorts  are  equaJly  mixed  the  entry  should  be  made  against 
other  kinds."  A  similar  instruction  was  given  with  regard  tc 
orchards.  The  acreage  returned  under  ea^  kind  of  fruit  must 
consequently  be  regarded  as  approximate. 

The  following  statement  summarises  the  returns  received 
(the  details  for  counties  being  given  in  Tables  VH.  and 
VIII.)  :- 

Qieat 
England.    Wales.    Scotland.    Britain. 

Acres.  Aores.  Acres.  Acres. 

23,623  780  3,424  27,827 

6,480  20  2,378  8,878 

.      24,179  177  1,234  25,5W 

.      19,090  236  554  19.880 

73,872         1,218  7,590         82,175 


Small  fraifc. 

Strawberries    

Raspberries     ...  n. 

Currants  and  Oooaeberries  . 
Other  kinds     

Total 


Orchards. 

Apples      ... 

...    168,576 

3,115 

952 

^'^yji 

Pears        

...        8,^35 

93 

183 

^»Si 

Cherries 

...      11,952 

40 

35 

12,027 

Plums       

...      14,571 

60 

270 

"^1 

Other  kinds    ,. 

...      40.384 

363 

947 

41,691 

Total 244,118         3,671  2,387       250,176 , 

Acreage  of  small  fruit  m  orchards      22,580  106  806         23,492 

Total  area  under  fruit 294,910         4,778  9,171        308,859 

The  statistics  proceed :  "  As  compared  with  1906  there  is  »n 
increase  of  1,949  acres  under  sniall  fruit,  and  of  2,489  acres 
under  orchards.  Many  of  the  collectors  report  that  the  new 
classification  led  1x>  greater  accuracy  in  the  returns  both  of 
smaill  fruits  sjid  orehands,  and  it  may  be  assumed  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  that  the  total  acrea^  devoted  to  fruit 
growing  on  holdings  exceeding  one  acre  in  Great  Britain  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  above  total  of  308,859  acres. 

In  the  tables  referred  to  (VII.  and  VIII.)  are  given  the 
acreage  under  different  kinds  of  "small  fruit,*'  and  the  acreage 
under  orphards,  distinguishing  the  kind  of  fruit. 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses  show  a  net  increase  of  50,21  o 
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9^Tes»  Tbis  increajse  was  solely  in  the  area  returned  as  for  bay, 
which  showed  an  addition  of  53,732  acres.  This  was  oonfined 
to  England,  both  Wales  and  Scoidand  recording  decreases.  The 
area  not  reserved  for  hay  was  increased  in  both  Elngland  and 
S«)tland,  but  in  Wales  there  was  a  heavy  deficit,  amounting 
to  nearly  20,000  acres. 

The  area  under  x>ernttaient  grass  was  increased  by  33,150 
acres,  and  the  total  of  17,277,884  acres  is  again  a  record.  In 
England  there  is  a  diminution  of  9,3(34  acres,  but  Wales  added 
34,647  acres,  and  Scotland  7,867  acres  to  their  totals.  The 
breadth  reserved  for  bay  was  extended  by  nearly  152,000  acres, 
Engknd  oonMbutine  over  146,000  acres,  and  Wales  6,363 
acres,  while  Scotland  showed  a  slight  decrease.  ''The  causes 
that  induce  a  greater  or  lees  breadth  of  grass  land  being  cut 
for  (hay  or  left  for  grasing  are  generally  somewhat  numerous. 
chief  among  them  being  probably  the  character  of  the  weather.** 
^  Altogether  the  "Agricultural  Statistics  for  1907"  furnish  a 
mine  of  information  that,  to  be  fully  entered  into,  must  be 


*^f-d®f«nce  it  IS  neoesaarjr  to  keep  our  peoi^e  on  British  soil, 
and  with  some  interest  in  it,  we  are  bound  to  stand  firm  in  the 
time  of  need.— G.  Abbbt. 


^♦^ 


Garden  Ornaients. 


We  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  garden  gates,  not 
meaning  to  discuss  the  nmtter  at  length,  but  to  consider  one 
or  two  points.  Gates  are  of  many  kinds,  iix>m  the  common  and 
humble  wicker,  ©ver  which  the  miUer's  daughter  talks  love^  in 
the  moonlight  to  the  village  beau,  to  the  grajid  wrought-iron 
entrance  gates  of  a  ducal  or  princely  domajn.  Each  type  has 
its  place.  For  the  palatial  residence  and  extensive  demesne,  the 
details,  even  to  gates,  must  be  considered.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  over-ornamentation,  and  too  great  elaboration. 
Skilful  design  and   clever    craftsmanship    are   doubly  pleasing 
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possessed,  and  tiben  ift  wiU  ba  seen  that  the  great  fields  for  colcaiisa- 
tion  are  the  mountain  and  heath  land,  of  which  certainly  one- 
fourth  is  fitted  for  agricultural  uses  on  the  mixed  culture  prin- 
ciple, in  which  "small  fruit"  would  form  no  little  consideration, 
with  poultry  farming  on  the  small  holdings'  idea.  The  free  air 
and  moist  conditums  of  these  districts  favour  small  fruit,  as  I 
have  experienced  in  a  moorland  district,  no  finer  or  plentiful 
crops  being  annually  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  BritLsh 
Islandis.  The  only  drawback  is  facilities  for  marketing;  but 
why  not  jam  factories,  even  creameries,  in  these  out-of-the-way 
districts?  Co-operation  appears  the  only  thing  needed  to  bring 
•  these  lands,  mostly  utilised  as  sporting  grounds,  under  the 
spade  and  plough,  and  much  of  the  butter,  eg^,  and  fowls, 
with  even  nabbdts,  and,  above  all,  small  fruita,  rotsitoes,  &c., 
now  imported  be  produced  at  home,  and  British  soil  oodonised 
by  the  sons  of  their  native  land. 

Three-fourths  of  land  rertumed  as  mountain  and  heath  may 
not  be  available  for  afforestation,  but  at  least  half  of  it  certainly 
is,  and  this  area  afforested  would  facilitate  the  colonisation  very 
markedly,  on  account  of  the  shelter  provided;  and  with  the 
waste  land,  or  such  of  it  as  suitable,  utdUsed,  if  only  for  grow- 
ing "wood  pulp/ 1  there  would  be  found  work  at  home  for  thou- 
sands of  the  rising  generation.    If  for  no  other  reason  than 


when  applied  to  utilitarian  objects,  provided  they  are  in  har« 
mony  with  their  surroundings.  As  a  rule,  a  florid  desim  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  placidity  of  a  quiet  garden.  Per- 
haps a  gateway  leading  to  a  blazing  garden  of  hardy  Sowers 
and  Roses  micht  be  Likewise  richly  embellished,  and  be  perfectly 
harmonious :  but  a  similar  eate  that  bears  on  through  to  a  shady 
grove  or  wild  garden,  would  be  incongruous  and  out  of  taste. 
Hiere  should  1^  no  such  abrupt  and  harsh  break  between  the 
formal,  or  artificial,  or  gardenesque,  and  the  wilder  freedom  of 
Nature  unadorned. 

Two  elegant  and  beautiful  gates  and  gateways  are  presented 
on  these  two  pages.  Nothing  positively  could  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  their  environment.  Antique  and  stately  walls,  covered 
with  climbing  plants,  and  closely  embowered  with  tall  trees,  the 
treatment  is  quiet,  pleasing,  and  beautiful.  Endless  orna- 
mentation is  a  prevailing  modem  idea,  as  Mawson  remarks; 
but  these  gates  portray  no  such  error.  "  Everything  deoends 
upon  the  x>osition  and  importance  of  the  walks  to  which  the 
gates  give  access;  to  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
residence"  (or  of  the  garden),  **to  which  they  lead.*'  And  so, 
for  this  reason,  one  employs  wooden  postern  gates  for  the 
cottage,  and  others  of  varying  pattern  and  sise  suited  to  the 
variety  of  other  places  in  which  they  are  employed. 
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OatdMr  Peach  Tnes. 


Permit  me  to  say,  as  an  ^dmirer  of  your  enthusiastic  paper, 
and  in  reference  to^the  disoussione  appearing  periodicafly  re- 
garding Peach  tree  culture  in  the  open  air,  let  no  one  anxious 
to  have  this  beautiful  fruit  despair.  Here  in  the  damp,  salt- 
laden  air  of  the  Wirral  Peninsula,  with  its  light  soil,  we  gather 
bushels  of  this  beautiful  fruit  annually,  and  much  superior  in 
flavour  to  any  I  have  tasted  under  glass,  and  with  the  simplest 
-methods  of  culture,  similarly  to  that  of  the  Pear  or  Apricot. 
Our  method  consists  in  shallow  planting,  adding  stiff  loam  and 
lime  rubble  to  the  compost,  choosing  stations  against  an 
ordinary  low  form  of  aarden  wall.  We  l^in  the  wood  wi&ll ; 
spray  and  feed  when  the  trees  carrv  a  heavy  crop,  as  they 
annually  do.  Quite  two-thirds  of  the  fruits  that  set  are  re- 
moved; then  prune  and  thin  the  shoots  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  greatest  enemies  to  Peach  culture  in  the  open 
are  late  spring  frosts  and  Peach  leaf-curl.  Nets  and  branches 
protect  them  against  the  first,  and  sulphide  of  x>otassium  acts 
against  the  Latter,  providing  the  roots  are  fed.  I  might  add 
that  with  these  simple  methods  we  usually  commence  gathering 
early  in  August,  and  continue  until  the  October  frosts  compel 
us  to  pluck  the  Sea  £kigle  fruits  and  store  them  in  the  fruit 
room.  I  have  seen  the  Peaches  growing  and  fruiting  well  as 
far  north  as  Argyllshire,  and  I  was  surprised  to  think  that 
anyone  should  have  any  diflficulty  in  growing  it  anywhere 
beyond  the  Midlands.— D.  MacPhee,  Arrowe  Hdl,  West  Birken- 
head. 

■■■II 

Apropos  thi  listletoe. 

Your  valued  contributor,  our  friend  Mr.  Abbey,  has  sup- 
plied us  with  much  curious  information  about  a  favourite  and 
familiar  parasitic  plant,  but  we  could  not  expect  him  to  record 
all  the  particulars  of  the  Mistletoe's  hdstory.  Thus,  though 
the  Drutds  had  such  high  regard  for  tihe  plant  when  it  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Oak,  they  held  tbe  Mistletoe  of  the 
A|^^  in  reverence,  because  the  Apple  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
fruit.  This  was  evidently,  as  witb  us  now,  more  easily  ob- 
tainable b^  the  Druids.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
priests  furtively  transplanted  the  plant  from  the  Apple,  where 
it  grows  freely,  to  the  Oak,  upon  which  it  seldom  occurs 
natur^kUy.  Tms  is,  however,  a  mere  supposition.  Bo  far  as 
I  know,  no  modem  experiments  have  been  made  in  trans- 
planting Mistletoe,  but  it  might  be  done  sucoessfullv,  owing 
to  ihe  strong  vitality  of  the  plant.  The  late  Edward  Lees,  a 
distinguishes  bata>nist,  refuted  the  statement  tha1>  a  plant 
dies  \men  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  The  Mistletoe  is 
partial  to  Limes,  and  he  knew  threes  of  thet  species  with 
shrubby  specimens  full  thirty  years  old.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  Icmgevity  was  a  Mistletoe  on  an  Oak  in  Bastnor 
Park,  Herefoixtehire,  which  he  had  watched  for  forty  years, 
and  so  very  vigorous  it  seemed  likely  to  double  that  age.  He 
tMs  that  tbe  adjective  "baleful,*'  g;iven  to  it  by  old  writers, 
is  justified  by  fact.  After  a  time  it  injures  the  trees  ujion 
whooh  it  gix>ws.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Apple,  however,  Lees 
asserts  tftiat  though  the  narasite  tends  to  cause  decay,  for 
awhile  it  stimuLates  growth  and  increases  tihe  fruit  bearing. 
Next  to  the  Apple  it  is  most  partial  to  the  Hawthorn ;  and 
the  chief  bird  propagators  of  Mistletoe  are  the  blackbird,  field- 
fare, and  thruab.  Fond  of  the  berries,  after  feeding  they  wipe 
their  mandibles  upon  the  branches,  and  the  seeds,  being  en* 
veloped  in  slime,  take  root,  but  geirmin«te  very  slowly.  Mr. 
Abbey  remarks,  which-  is  quite  correct,  that  the  Druids  only 
associated  the  i^ant  with  the  spring  season.  Our  Christmas 
customs  come  from  a  ndnthem  source;  it  was  sacred  to  Freja, 
or  Frogga,  the  Scandinavian  Venus — J.  R.  S.  O. 


Pot  Washing. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  D.  Thornton  allows  his  prejudice  and  custom 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  I  do  not  expect  to  convert  an 
army  of  ihorticu*turists  who  have  seen  pots  washed  every  day 
since  their  gardening  career  commenced ;  but  I  hope  to  make  a 
few  of  them  think  first  and  act  afterwards.  One  cannot  expect 
to  move  the  world  in  a  day.  Your  correspondent  is  labouring 
under  a  mistake  when  he  supposes  the  pots  are  all  placed  out 
singly.  Why!  the  labour  entailed  ^vould  work  out  more  ex- 
pensively than  the  pot  washing.  Oh,  no,  the  pots  are  stacked 
in  the  ordinary  way,  hundreds  and    even     thousands    of    oasts 


together.  I  leave  the  onus  of  proving  that  a  plaxi^  will 
better  in  a  pot  that  has  been  washed  than  one  tlmt  has 
weathered  to  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  fear  he  has  «k  diflScult  con- 
tract to  face.  It  certainly  sounds  sentimental  to  compare  the 
poor  dead  clay  of  a. flower  pot  to  the  skin  of  a  huanan  being- 
one  alive,  the  other  inert.  To  save  time  and  space  I  would 
remind  Mr.  Thornton  that  the  old  bogey  of  porous  pots  hfis  long 
since  been  killed  by  the  glared  pots  used  by  Auricula  gTowera, 
and  also  for  other  subjects  too:  in  fact,  they  would  be  used 
more  extensively  tlwm  they  are  but  for  their  cost.  I  see,  too^ 
that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  rubbing  the  inside  of  a 
pot  may  rub  in  a  little  more  dirt:  but  it  is  not  so  in  practice, 
and  even  if  it  were  so,  What  would  it  matter?  In  oonclusioo, 
my  reasons  fbr  avoiding  pot  washing  are :  that  it  is  absolutely 
unneoessary;  that  it  is  a  gross  waste  of  tim«,  except  in 
a  few  instances;  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  tliAt  tens  oi 
thousands  of  plants  are  grown  annually  to  the  hi^eet  state  of 
perfection  witnout  its  aid;  and  that  it  is  an  old  custom  that  is 
useless  and  out  of  date,  unworthy  of  the  twentietli  century. — 
J.  B.  Riding. 

<»#■> 


Plantiig  Trees  on  the  Paradis^. 

Bravo!  Mr.  Morse,  you  maintain  your  attack  in  a  truly  com- 
mendable spirit.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  throw  cold 
water  on  your  efforts,  or  to  fail  to  meet  you  in  a  similarly 
generous  spirit.  I  enjoy  a  wordy  battle  as  much  as  anyone 
(when  I  am  not  too  diffident  to  enter  the  arena).  I  invariably 
learn  something  from  friends  and  foes  alike,  and  I  am  always 
ready  a;t  the  conclusion  to  shake  hands  in  the  best  of  good 
humour.     But  I  have  not  quite  finished  yet. 

The  human  brain  is  a  peculiar  piece  of  mechanismi,  so  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  that  every  individual  machine  seems 
to  have  a  different  method  of  working  to  accomplish  the  same 
object ;  and  the  true  test  of  merit  really  rests  with  the  simplest 
plan  by  which  tlie  object  in  view  is  accomplished.     Now,  let  me 
compliment  Mr.  Morse  upon  the  subtle  discretion  he  has  shown 
in  quoting  Mr.  Brotherston.       He  quotes  this  sentence,   "The 
question  of  budding  low  on  the  Paradise  stock,   so   that  the 
latter  may  be  all  under  ground,  is  not  settled  by  assuming,  that 
roots  from  the  scion  are  beneficial  or  otherwise.'*       Then,  with 
wonderful  dificretdon,  he  stops;  but  let  me  in  justice   to  Mr. 
Brotherston  quote  the  next  sentence  :  "High  budded  stocks  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  annual  roots  too  near  the  suf*fA<oe,  and 
even  above  t^e  surface,  which  low  budding  stops.**     In  what  an 
entirely  different  light  the  full  quotation  puts  the  matter ;  and 
what  more  simple  than  to  bud  low  to  get  over  the  diflBculty,  as 
well  as  to  ensure  the  free  swelling  of  the  bark  of  the  stock? 
Ah  I  but  my  friendly  critic  tells  us  that  when  lifting  fruit  trees 
a  few  years  ago  he  found  that  tliose  which  had  been  planted 
below  the  union  had  sent  out  from  the  scion  roots  which  were 
stronger  than  those  from  the  stock.     Those  strong  roots  seem 
to  have  quite  frightened  him  into  the  belief  that  too  strong, 
troublesome  growth  would  be  the  result.     Now,  fancy   a  man 
who  believes  in  lifting  trees  on  the  Paradise  every  two  or  three 
years  to  prevent  strong  growth,  being  afraid  of  a  few  strong 
roots  because  they    came   from    tlie  scion  instead  of  the  stock. 
Apparently  he  has  quite   forgotten  that  a  little  ro6t-pruning 
wnf  soon  put  strong  roots  near  the  surface  right. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas 
which  seem  to  emanate  from  Mr.  Morse's  brain.  He  does  not 
believe  in  planting  trees  below  the  union  because  it  leads  to 
strong  growth,  but  he  does  believe  in  lifting  and  replanting 
trees  every  two  or  three  yoATs.  On  page  606,  last  volume,  he 
wrote  that  the  whole  of  his  trees  had  only  3in  or  4in  of  stock 
showing  above  the  soil,  and  as  roots  had  struck  out  level  with 
the  soil,  most  of  them  would  be  taken  up  and  be  replanted  to 
within  toi  inch  of  the  union.  Really  this  suggests  to  me  quite 
an  interesting  conundrum,  which  I  will  put  to  readers 
geneiiHy:—"  After  Mr.  Morse  has  lifted  and  repented  his 
trees  two  or  three  times  more,  how  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  the  unions  be?" 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  question  of  root-pruning  versus 
lifting.  For  the  honour  of  the  West  be  it  said  that  my  critic 
can  lift  and  replant  two  fruit  trees  while  I  root-prune  half  <rf 
one— the  trees  to  be  of  the  same  si»e,  and  to  have  been  lifted 
every  two  or  three  years.  A  challenge  of  this  description  is 
always  easy  enough  to  make,  because  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  ever  being  put  to  the  test.  I  will,  therefore,  not 
deny  the  West  of  the  honour  of  having  an  express  fruit  tree 
lifter  and  replanter ;  but  I  do.  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  deny 
that,  given  two  men  of  equal  speed  in  working,  the  one  would 
lift  and  replant  two  trees  while  the  other  root-pruned  tbe  half 
of  one— the  work  in  both  cases  to  be  done  well.  More,  I  oann^ 
conceive  how  any  practical  man  could  seriously  put  forward 
such  a  contention.  In  regard  to  the  wonderful  mystery  of 
making  Apple  growing  a  commercial  success,  under  a  system  ot. 
continually  lifting  and  replanting  trees,. I  say  emphaticaJly  ti»t 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  labour  in  the  process.     As  Mr. 
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Morae  ifi  a  market  grower,  I  hope  he  manAges  to  make  it  pay; 
but  all  the  fc.ame,  I  am  oonvinced  he  could  make  the  business 
still  more  profitable  by  root-pruning  instead  of  lifting. 

Let  those  who  grow  for  exhibition,  and  do  not  mind  how 
ii\uoh  labour  is  spent  oai  their  trees,  follow  that  plan  if  they 
like,  but  the  less  the  market  grower  has  to  do  with  it  the  better. 
The  fact  is  that  trees  on  the  Paradise  require  but  little  inter- 
ference with  their  roots.  Some  of  the  best  growers  never  find 
^t  necessary  to  ix)ot-prune  at  all.  My  experience  is  that  oaly  a 
tree  here  and  there  needs  a  check  to  counteract  too  vigorous 
growth,  and  when  that  check  is  necessary^  it  is  better  to  do  it 
so  early  that  a  very  light  root-pruning  will  serve,  rather  than 
wait  longer  and  then  have  to  deal  with  the  roots  more  severely. 
In  the  case  of  trees  planted  from  three  to  five  years,  I  often 
take  out  a  circle  right  round  the  trees  in  one  year,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  2ft  from  the  stem,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  that 
the  treatment  was  too  severe,  but  that  it  just  gave  the 
neoessary  check.  Trees  which  were  so  treated  twelve  months 
ago  Last  October  made,  during  last  sumnver,  beautifuUy  sturdy 
growth  of  the  right  type,  and  the  older  branches  are  now 
bristling  with  blossom  buds.  With  older  trees  growing  very 
stronglv,  I  should  certainly  only  go  lialf  round  the  tree  in  one 
year.  I  may  say,  however,  that  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
trees  have  needed  any  root-pruning,  the  remainder  fruit  splen- 
didly without  it. 

I  see  also  that  my  friend  from  the  West  quotes  Mr. 
Brotherston  as  supporting  him  in  regard  to  lifting  instead  of 
root-pruning,  but  ne  sihouki  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
Mr.  D.  recommended  Uftin^g  «s  a  means  of  getting  trees  on  the 
Free  stock,  or  Crab,  to  fruit  early.  They,  of  oourse,  need  much 
more  drastic  treatment  than  trees  on  the  Paradise. 

Let  me,  in  condusion,  hark  back  once  more  to  planting  below 
the  union.  The  practice  is  bound  to  meet  with  opposition  for 
a  time,  as  did  the  use  of  the  Paradise ;  but  for  all  that  it  has 
come  to  sita^,  simply  because  early  ppoductiveness,  combined 
with  longevity,-  are  thereby  ensured.  Now,  Mr.  Morse,  you 
have  a  good  market  at  your  door ;  make  the  most  of  it,  and 
don't  waste  the  vitality  of  vour  trees  by  useless  mutilation,  and 
when  next  I  come  to  the  busy  port  of  Bristol  I  shall  try  and 
hunt  you  up,  and  should  you  happen  to  stray  into  my  district 
(you  know  wliere  it  is)  oome  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you  trees 
planted  above,  and  some  below,  the  union ;  from  them  you 
shall  make  your  choice.  Yon  shall  see  also  trees  root-pruned, 
and  others  non-root^pruned,  and  a  few  neither  root  nor  branch 
pruned,  but  I  oahnot  show  you  any  which  Have  been  lifted  and 
replanted.  What  a  task  a  man  with  twenty  acres  would  have 
if  he  decided  to  adopt  that  plan.— G.  C. 


-4.#^ 


Window  Gardens  In  Streets. 

For  the  past  three  years,  about  this  time,  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  outside  window  gardens  in  the 
poorer  streets  of  the  Metropolis.  The  object  we  have  had  in 
view  is  to  relieve  the  great  monotony  of  these  thoroughfares 
by  getting  th^e  occupiers  to  grow  plants,  flowers,  creepers,  &c., 
in  boxes^  pots,  or  baskets,  outside  some  of  their  windows.  It  is 
astonishing  wnat  a  transformation  is  effected  by  even  a  few 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  which  change  the 
whole  astpect  of  a  auli  street,  and  gladden  the  eye  of  every 
passer-by.  Many  of  the  thoroughtares  are  too  narrow  for 
trees,  so  no  other  foi*m  of  foliage  is  possible,  but  even  where 
trees  do  exist  the  window  gardens  are  a  most  desirable 
addition. 

The  associaition  has  therefore  started  prize  oompetitioois  in 
various  centres,  getting  the  assistance  of  some  suitable  organisa^ 
tion  in  the  vicinity  to  arrange  local  details.  Last  year  there 
were  twenty  centres  (chiefly  situated  in  the  central,  eastern, 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  London)^  520  entries,  and  140  prize 
winners,  entailine  an  outlay  on  our  -part  of  some  £25.  The 
results  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  1906,  and  we  are 
enoou raged  to  go  on.  I  am  anxious^  therefore,  to  let  it  be 
known  that  the  association  is  again  prepared,  so  far  as  its 
means  allow,  to  make  money  grants  lor  prices  tnis  year  to  any 
suitable  parochial  or  other  local  organisation,  school,  or  flower 
show  society,  &o.,  willing  to  arrange  as  part  of  its  summer 
programme  outside  window  garden  competitions  in  the  x>oorer 
iwrts  of  the  metropolis.  We  were  able  to  arrange  for  com- 
petitions last  yeal*  in  connection  with  several  elementary 
schools,  whose  sdhoktrs  proved  to  be  keen  competitors,  and  1 
hope  tnat  their  number  may  be  increased.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  we  should  be  extremely  glad  of  any  contribution 
towards  our  prize  fund,  so  tihat  we  may  not  have  to  curtail 
the  number  of  our  competitions  for  lack  of  funds.  Any  w'ho 
desire  to  take  adyantage  of  our  offer  should  apply  without 
delay  to  our  secretary,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  who  will  supply 
copies  of  regulations,  &c. — Meath,  Chairman,  Metropoli^m 
Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 


gardeners'  Ropal  - 
-  »   Beneooknt  Institution* 

n^  HE  annual  election  of  pensioners  upon  the  funds  of  the  Gar- 
*  doners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  took  place  at 
Simpson's,  in  the  Strand,  London,  on  Thursday  last, 
January  23rd.  The  treasurer,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  F.L.8., 
V.M.H.,  as  usual,  presided ;  and  among  those  known  to  us  who 
were  present  wei>e  Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Arthur  W.  Paul, 
Geo.  Monro,  J.  McLidoe.  Geo.  Paul,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Wythes. 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  WilUrd,  D.  Ingamells,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  H.  G.  Cox,  W.  Poupart,  T.  Morris,  W.  Watson  (Kew), 
H.  Howard,  W.  Howe,  George  Gordon,  and  J.  T.  Anderson. 
After  the  preliminary  business  the  secretary  read  the 

Report  for  1907. 

The  committee  in  submitting  tJieir  annual  report,  together 
with  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  (as  certified  by 
the  auditoais)  for  the  year  1907,  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  the  subscribers  and  donors  to  the  institution  on 
its  continued  success. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  sixty-eight  yeare  of  its  existence 
lias  so  much  been  dose  in  the  way  of  affording  permanent  and 
temporary  assistance  to  the  unfortnnate  membera  of  the  horti- 
cultural community— gardeners,  market  growers,  nurserymen, 
&c.f  and  the  widows  of  such— as  during  the  past  year.  Over 
£4,000  has  been  disbursed  in  permanent  aid  alone.  That  this 
happy  condition  has  obtained  is  a  matter  for  thankfnlne»,  and 
the  committee  feel  it  is  also  an  encouragement  to  the  sub- 
scribers and  others  whose  generous  liberality  has  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  the  work  with  so  much  benefit  to  those  who, 
through  illness  and  mis/ortune,  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  charity,  and  have  not  sought  it  in  vain. 

At  the  beginning  of  1907  there  were  227  pensioners  on  the 
funds— 123  men  and  104  widows — receiving  annuities  of  £20 
and  £16  per  annum  respectively  for  life.  During  the  year 
twenty  bave  died,  one  man  has  been  removed  to  an  infirmary 
under  medical  orders ;  another,  a  widow,  to  an  asylum  owing 
to  her  mental  condition,  and  another  has  left  England  for 
America  to  reside  with  her  son.  Of  the  men  who  died,  three 
left  widows,  whose  circumstances  beins  sudi  as  to  render  them 
eligible,  have  been  placed  on  the  iunSa  without  election  to  re- 
ceive the  widows*  aIk>wanoe  of  £16  a  year  each  for  life,  under 
Rule  iii.  13.  T^  committee  now  recommend  an  election  this 
day  from  an  approved  list  of  fifty-two  candidates,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created.  Fully  sensible  of  the  urgent  needs  of  many 
of  those  who  are  appealing  for  aid,  the  committee  sincerely 
wish  they  were  in  a  position  to  assist  a  larger  number,  but  this 
they  feel  cannot  safely  be  done  without  the  assurance  of  an 
additional  income  to  meet  the  extra  liability  which  would 
necessarily  be  incurred. 

The  Special  Funds. 

The  "Victorian  Era  Fund,"  and  the  "Good  Samaritan 
Fund"  still  prove  a  soumoe  of  much  benefit  and  comfort.  From 
the  former  fund  nearly  £200  has  been  distributed  amongst 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  last  e^t ion  who  had  formerly 
been  subscribers,  in .  terms  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time 
they  had  subscribed;  and  from  the  latter  fund  £106  has  been 
given  in  small  amounts  as  temporary  relief  to  numerous  appli- 
cants— whether  subscribers  or  not — whose  cases  were  of  a  most 
distressing  and  pathetic  nature.  The  committee  again  beg  to 
draw  attention  to  the  value  and  utility  of  these  two  funds: 
the  one  helps  the  candidate  awaiting  election,  whilst  the  other 
bestows  temponary  help  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  the  income 
only  from  these  funds  is  available,  special  contributions  ear- 
marked for  either  of  them  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

The  annual  festival  dinner  which  took  place  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  June  26th  last,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  (trustee),  was 
most  successful,  and  resulted  in  a  substantial  sum  being  raised 
towards  carrying  on  the  work.  The  committee  desire  to  place 
on  record  their  gratitude  and  indebtedness  to  the  chairman 
for  his  earnest  advocacy  of  ihe  claims  of  the  charity,  and  for 
his  generous  contribution  to  the  funds.  Tliey  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlem^i 
wiu)  acted  as  stewards  or  collectors;  to  the  contributors  of 
flowers;  to  the  horticultural  Press  for  their  gratuitous  and 
invaluable  help;  to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  for  superin- 
tending the  decorations;  and  to  other  friends  throughout  the 
country  who  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed  to 
the*  gratifying  result  attained.  Grateful  thanks  are  likewise 
tendered  to  the  Right  Hon.  Miary  Countess  of  Ilchester,  for 
again  allowing  her  beautiful  gardens  at  Holland  House  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  summer  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  i>art  of  the  proceeds 
obtained  therefrom  being  handed  to  the  institution;  also  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp  (Madresfieid  Court),  and  Sir 
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Frank  Crisp  (Friar  Park)  for  similar  kindness  for  the  same 
object. 

To  tlio  "Geo.  Monro"  ooncert  oommittee  they  offer  their 
aoknowledgmetnt  for  again  contributing  to  the  funds.  Sincere 
thanks  are  likewise  accorded  to  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq. 
(trustee),  for  his  gift  of  £20  to  the  unsuoceesful  candidates  at 
the  last  election ;  and  to  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.  (member  of 
committee)^  for  kindly  supplying  a  similar  amount  for  a  year's 
allowance  m  supxx>rt  of  an  incurably  paralysed  candidate. 
Very  gratefully  do  the  committee  also  acknowledge  the  services 
rendered  bj^  the  'hon.  treasurers  and  hon.  secretaries  of  the 
scTeral  auxiliaries  which  continue  to  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  support^  not  only  in  obtaining  additional  financial  aid,  but 
in.  maintaining,  as  well  as  creating  interest  in,  the  operations 
of  the  charity. 

The  Forthcoming  Festival. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  the  committee  have  to  announce 
that  the  Rigjht  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  will  preside  at  the  sixty- 
ninth  anniveraary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  iunds  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  24th  next,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole.  They  hope  his  'lordship  wiU  be  warmiy  sU'pported 
b^  every  lover  of  gardening  and  flowers,  and  that  the  festival 
will  prove  as  successful  in  furtherance  of  the  oause  of 
benevolence  as  those  in  previous  vears.  The  names  of  gentle- 
men willing  to  act  as  stewards  wul  be  much  appreciated. 

The  committee,  unfortunately,  have  again  with  sorrowful 
and  melancholy  regret  to  refer  to  the  large  number  of  losses 
by  death  amongjst  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution 
they  have  sustained  during  the  past  year.  They  would  especiaUy 
mention  the  Marouis  of  Hristd  and  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  both  of  whom  were  vice-presidents  for  over  forty 
years,  and  took  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  the  institution. 
Dr.  Masters  being  always  ready  to  help  forward  the  work. 
Among  others  who  have  passed  awav  are  Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuth- 
not,  chairman  of  committee  for  a  short  time  some  yeairs  ago ; 
Mr.  James  H.  Veitch.  also  formerly. a  member  of  committee, 
and  Lord  Battersea ;  the  Hon.  Mark  R(JJe,  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Mr.  J.  Hill  White,  one  of  the 
founders  and  hon.  treasurer  of  the  Worcester  Auxiliary,  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary. 

The  loss  of  these  long  tried  and  generous-hearted  friends 
will  be  severely  felt,  and  their  vacant  places  most  diflScult  to 
fiU.  StUl  the  committee  feel  confident  that  those  who  remain 
in  their  midst  will  not  relax  their  efforts,  but  will  do  all  they 
possibly  can  to  obtain  fresh  supporters  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  have  been  removed. 

With  much  gratitude  the  committee  acknowledge  the 
practical  aid  and  symxMithetio  help  afforded  them  in  their 
work,  and  they  now  very  earnestly  appeal  to  every  well-wisher 
of  this  National  (unsectarian)  Horticultural  Charity  for  further 
exertdons  and  interest  on  its  behalf,  so  that  the  beneficial  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  such  signal  success  ior  the  poor 
and  needy  for  so  many  years  may  continue  to  be  maintained. 
— Habry  J.  Veitch,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee ; 
George  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

Election  op  Officers. 

Briefly  Mr.  Veitch,  as  chairman,  commented  upon  the  satis- 
factory report  that  hia  been  presented.  A  sum  of  £4,316  had 
been  disbursed  on  behalf  of  the  pensioners,  who  last  year  were 
more  numerous  than  at  any  previous  date  of  the  institution's 
history.  Tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ingram,  the  secretary,  and 
the  auditonB'  statement  that  "The  books  are  well  kept"  was 
received  with  applause.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Snerwood 
had  again  promised  £25,  which  sum  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  unsuccessful  candidates.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Veitch  then  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the  balance  sheet  as 
audited.  Mr.  H.  Howard  seconded,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  was,  of  course,  chosen  with  acclaim  to  the  honoured  post 
of  treasurer,  which  he  has  held  with  distinction  for  twenty- two 
years.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  made  the  proposition,  and  in- 
cidentally remarked  that  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  now 
existing  between  business  firms  and  their  gardener  clients,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  seed  trade  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
care  and  skill  of  the  gardeners  as  formerly,  but  he  thought  that 
this  institution  afforded  one  means  of  doing  so. 

In  thanking  the  subscribers  for  again  reposing  their  trust 
in  him,  Mr.  Veitch  drew  attention  to  the  large  number  of  un- 
signed voting  napers  that  had  come  in,  being  no  less  than 
forty-eight,  wrtn  an  aggregate  of  356  votes,  which,  of  course, 
were  lost. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram  was  proposed  as  secretary  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes.  "  Every  subscriber  and 
every  pensioner  owes  Mr.  Ingram  a  debt  of  gratitude,"  said 
Mr.  Monro,  "and  he  is  a  perfectly  ideal  secretary.''  Mr.  Ingnsm 
returned  thanks  for  his  re-election,  mentioning  that  he  had 
now  held  the  post  for  sixteen  years,  and  he  believed  he  would 
never  lose  their  confidence. 

Next  the  retiring  members  of  committee  were  re-elected,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  seconded  by  Mr.   Poupart.       Their 


names  were  Messrs.  W.  Y.  Baker,  W.  Crump,  A.  Mackellsr, 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  James  Hudson,  Edward  White,  S.  M.  Segar. 
and  Alderman  R.  Piper;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  aooardea 
for  their  past  services. 

The  auditors  (Messrs.  Swift,  Manning,  Willard,  and  B.  J. 
Monro)  were  also  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  thanked, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Dean. 
The  latter  enquired  if  it  could  not  be  possible  to  identify  the 
senders  of  the  unsigned  voting  papers  and  so  use  their  votes. 
Mr.  Veitch  said  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  papers  h«<d 
rea<^)ed  the  proper  voters,  ana  therefore  they  were  debarred 
from  using  the  votes. 

Result  of  the  Election. 

The  meeting  then  stood  adjourned  until  the  declaration  of 
the  election,  whdch  took  place  at  a  little  after  five  o'clock. 
The  result  showed  the  following  to  be  successful: — 


13  Foote,  Thos.  J.... 

14  SolmaD,AnnJ.... 

15  Pooley,  Wm.     ... 

16  Kinnt,  Charles ... 

17  Maher,  Kobt.    ... 

18  Clark,  Alex.      ... 

19  Moore,  Wm.     ... 

20  Jones,  Wm.      ... 

21  Hale,  Susan      ... 

22  Jones,  Thomas... 

23  Stockwell,  Laara 


2481 
2458 
2426 
2360 
2357 


2270 
1957* 
1561» 
1611t 
106t 


1  Maok,  James      ...  3671 

2  CookBOii,Wm 3455 

3  Swanborongh,  Wm 3307 

4  Green,  Qeo.  H.  ^ 3073 

5  Chesher,  James 2972 

6  Edwards,  Wm 2797 

7  MoAdam,  fiobt 2788 

8  Manderson,  Mary     2633 

9  Clin^ingr,  £apfaemia 2543 

10  Stanton,  John    2535 

11  Blandford,  Nemehial      ...  2498 

12  Little,  Georsre    2496 

It  will  be  seen  that  nineteen  candidates  were  elected  (ex- 
clusive of  the  four  last  on  the  list),  which  is  one  more  than 
was  named  on  the  voting  papers.  This  was  owing  to  the  death 
of  a  pensioner  since  the  papers  had  been  sent  out,  and  the 
subscribers  aereed  to  ado  the  extra  name.  Also  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  poll  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Button  kindly  pro- 
vided another  pensian  for  this  year,  and  the  committee  selected 
Thomas  Jones,?  \(iho  had  1,611  votes.  Mr.  Geo.  Monro  likewise 
announced  his  willingness  to  furnish  one  year's  pension  for  an 
unsuccessful  candidate,  and  Laura  Stockwell,t  aged  82  years, 
who  only  polJed  106  votes,  was  elected.  Under  rule  III.,  13. 
the  committee  have  the  x>ower  to  add  two  candidates  over  ana 
above  the  number  elected  by  the  subscribers.  The  selections, 
of  course,  always  fall  on  deserving  cases  thoroughly  investigatea 
by  the  committee,  and  the  rule  is  a  beneficient  one.  The  oandi- 
dates  elected  on  this  occasion  were  William  Jones*  and  Susan 
Hale.* 

The  votes  accorded  to  the  other  candidates  weire: — Qeorge 
Boothroyd,  1.398;  Charles  Brown,  1,670;  John  Burton,  1.631 ; 
Susannah    Butters,  1,404;    Thomas    Chapnuin,  1^913:    William 
Cope,  2,153;  Thomas   C.  Cushion,  1.908;    John   Fairlie,  1.464; 
David  Galloway,  1,070:  George  Gedge,  1.363;  Emma  Gilbeit, 
1,696;  Elisa  Hobby,  1,168;  Aif.  H.  Hunkms.  729;  Julia  Lans- 
down,   1,117;  Maria  Mackay,  1,909:  Jesse  Nash,  1,808;  Jane 
Noble,  2,051;  Wm.  Rapley,  1,490;  Edwin  Rattue,  2,123 ;  Wm. 
Reynolds,  2,162 ;  Joseph  Taimaee,  2,246 ;  James  Young,  1,281 
Fanny  Bury,  79;  Wm.  S.  Carpenter,  23;  Mary  A.  Chew,  88 
Wm.  Rainbird,  226;  Thos.  Steward,  34;  Joseph  Throp,  1,293 
Nancy  Wright,  877. 

The  Friendly  Supper. 

It  is  several  years  since  we  remained  to  the  friendly  supper 
that  follows  the  serious  business  of  the  afternoon.  About  sixtv 
of  the  friends  stayed  to  this  most  pleasant  function,  over  which 
Martin  H.  F.  Sutton,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Martin  John  Sutton, 
Esq.,  presided.  There  were  numerous  additions  to  the  after- 
noon party,  among  those  sitting  down  being  Mr.  W.  A.  Bihiey^ 
the  society*s  honorary  solicitor;  with  Messrs.  Leonard  Sutton, 
Edward  Sherwood,  Edward  White,  W.  Y.  Baker,  J.  McKetrcher, 
Joseph  Rochford,  James  Wood,  jun.,  Rudolph  Barr,  George 
Barr^  John  Gould  Veitch.  and  H.  G.  Cove.  No  more  pleasant 
evening  could  be  desirea — the  report,  the  speeches,  and  the 
vocal  music  by  the  Westminster  singers,  all  being  most  ex- 
cellent. 

After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Sutton  proposed  continued, 
prosperity  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  But 
first  he  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  who 
regretted  to  be  indLsposed  by  a  codd. 

The  institution  had  reached  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  its 
existence,  or  in  other  words,  to  within  two  years  of  the  three 
score  y^rs  and  ten  that  are  stated  to  be  man's  allotted  span. 
Mark  Twain  had  said  at  a  public  banquet  a  few  years  ago,  that 
all  the  great  men  of  the  woi'ld  had  passed  awav,  and  that  he 
himself  wasn't  feeling  very  well!  No  one  coula  allege,  how- 
ever, that  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  weis  in  that 
condition.  It  was  never  in  a  better  way.  During  the  last 
sixty-eight  years  it  had  spent  £117.000  in  relief,  and  it  had 
brought  happiness  into  the  lives  of  hundreds.  And  all  those 
who  obtainea  relief  had  proved  worthy  of  the  institution  and 
its  help.  Yet  they  could  not  be  content,  said  Mr.  Sutton,  to 
r€«t  on  their  oars ;  and  comparatively  large  though  the  income 
is,  it  Ls  by  no  means  commensurate.  "I  honestly  say  that  no 
class  of  the  community  better  deserve  help,  and  no  class  of 
skilled  la>>our  are  so  ill  paid  as  gardeners,  making  it,  there- 
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fore,  very  difficult  for  tbem  to  save  moiiey."  In  concluding,  tSie 
obairman  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitoh,  who,  in  reply,  eaid  that  one  of  the  finest  things  ever 
done  was  the  passing  a  rule  to  allow  widows  to  succeed  to  the 
pension  <m  the  death  of  their  husbands  in  all  oases  of  neoessity. 
Four  widows  had  also  been  elected  that  day.  Mr.  Veitch 
jocularly  asked  what  would  they  do  with  their  funds  if  old  age 
pensions  were  granted  by  the  Sta/ter'  But  he  had  little  hofie 
that  old  age  x>ensions  would  ever  sufficiently  reJieve  them^  if 
they  even  materialised. 

In  toasting  "The  Committee,  Honorary  Officers  and  Country 
Friends,"  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  V.M.H.,  as  a  past  member  of  the 
committee,  eaid  he  knew  something  of  the  care  and  attention 
required.  He  mentioned  that  he  Sad  resigned  as  a  protest  to 
raising  the  annual  pension  for  men  from  £l6  to  £20;  but  he, 
of  course,  still  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
charity.  Mr.  Bilney*s  name.  «s  honorary  solicitor,  was  coupled 
to  reply.  Mr.  Paul  thought  that  the  best  thing  about  Mr. 
Bilney  was  that  he  had  never  defended  a  single  case  against  the 
society  1  The  speaker  drew  attention  to  the  good  work  of  the 
country  branches  at  Exeter,  under  Mr.  Peter  Veitch ;  at  Wor- 
cester, where  the  late  Mr.  White  had  dome  so  much  hard  work ; 
and  at  Reading,  where  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox  (of  Sutton's)  was  secre- 
tary, and  el^where.  Each  and  all  deserved  the  heartieet 
recognition  and  thanks. 

In  rising  to  respond,  the  honorary  solicitor  said  that  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  never  undergone  the  ordeal  of  preparing  a  bill 
of  costs  against  the  institution,  nor  the  ordeal  of  having  the 


said  bill  ''taxed.''  So  far  as  he  was  able  he  would  do  h-is 
utmost  to  pnevent  litigation.  It  would  be  criminal  if  evesy 
effort  were  not  made  to  obviate  law  proceedings.  He  ailso 
referred  to  the  goodwill  of  the  gentrv  in  the  country,  many  of 
whom  threw  open  their  gardens  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Edward  White  also  spoke,  and  thirdly,  Mr.  Peter  Veatcih. 
The  latter  said  he  was  delighted  to  be  called  upon  to  Teepond 
for  the  country  members,  as  ever  since  he  had  gone  to  Exeter 
in  1881  he  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  work.  B^  the  aid 
of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  votes  he  had  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  election  of  three  candidates  that  day.  It  was  the 
wisest  resolve  the  committee  ever  made  when  thev  established 
the  country  branches,  l^eoause  then  they  attracted  k)oal  atten- 
tion, and  won  the  affection  of  the  gardeneons  who  previously  had 
been  inclined  to  regard  the  institution  as  mostly  metropolitan. 
Now  the  interest  spreads  to  the  farthest  distant  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.^ 

The  concluding  toast,  ''Our  Chairman,"  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Slierwood,  who  asserted  that  he  was  no  orator,  but 
he  felt  that  everyone  present  was  alike  grateful  to  Mr.  Martia 
H.  F.  Sutton  for  so  kindly  pzv>viding  oharming  music  and  ex- 
cellent cigars,  as  well  as  for  presiding  and  advocating  the 
claims  of  the  charitv.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  Mr. 
Sutton  also  provided  the  neat  «md  pretty  programmes. 

Mr.  Sutton  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  at  a 
little  after  nine  o'clock,  unfortunately  for  travelling,  the  ni^t 
was  densely  foggy. 


STATEMENT  OF  BECETPT3   AND   EXPENDITUBE 

BBOVIPTf'. 


To  Balance      

„  Amount  on  deposit        

„  Annual  Babaoriptions     

„  Donations  at  and  in  consequence  of  festival 
dinner,  inolading'  collectingr  cardj  and 
special  gifts     

„  Legacy,  the  late  H.  Alton,  Esq 

„  Grant  from  Exors.  Edward  Poole  Estate    ... 

„  Betnm  of  Income  Tax 

„  Dividends 

„  Sale  of  waste  paper       


£     9.    d. 

£     B.  d. 

1,001  13    2 

3,580    0    0 

1,4C4  17    6 

2,796  14    3 

10    0    0 

64    9    5 

42  19    8 

937  15    3 

0    8    6- 

i;ai7    A    7 

FOB  THE   YEAk   ENDING   DECEMBEB  31st,  1907. 

EXPSNDFTUBB* 

£    a.    d. 
By  Pensions   and     gratnities,    including    Mr. 

Sherwood*s  and  Mr.  8ntton*s  gifts 
„  Expenses  annual  meeting  and  election 
„  Bent,  firing,  lighting,   cleaning,   Ac,  Ac, 

including  salaries  of  Secretary  and  Clerk     536  18    5 
„  Printing  and  stationery,  indud^ 
ing  Annual  Beports,  Lists  of 
Subscribers,  Polling  Papers, 

and  Appeals 137    1  11 

Le8»  advertisements  in  Annual 
List    ». 48    6  10 


203  17 
150    0 


Expenses  festival  dixiner 
X«t«  dinner  charges  ... 


,  Postages,   including   Annual   List,   Polling 

Papers,  Appeals,  Ac 

Advertisement,  *'  Fry's  Charities  '*   ... 

,  Wreath 

,  Travelling  expeuses       ....       

,  Carriage,  telegrams,  insuranoe,  repairs,  and 
incidental  expenses   •••        ... 

,  Bank  charges      

,  Investment  in    India   Three   per  Cent,  of 
grant  from  "  Edward  Poole  Estate  *'      ... 
,  Placed  on  deposit.. 


88  15   1 


53  16  11 


49  13 
3    3 


Balance  with  Treasurer . 
Secretary ., 


•1,123  18  10 
5  10    8 


4     B.  d. 


4,033  14 
9  19 


781    5    1 


64 
3,880 


i  9,898  17    9 


1,129    9    6 
^9,896  17    g 


In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Gardeners'  Boyal  Beneyolent  Institution,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have    " 
beencompUed  with,  and  we  report  to  the  subscribers  that  we  have  compared  the  books,  together  with  the  tankers'  certificate  of  securitiea 
deposited  with  them,  and  that  the  bal  mce-sheet  is  a  true  and  correct  account  of  same.    We  also  wish  to  add  that  we  find  the  books  well  kept. 

T.  SWIFT, 
«,  s.  in/.o  B*5®T.  J.  MONBO, 

January  2l8t,  1903.  »  Bequired  to  meet  the  quarterly  payments  on  January  1, 1808.  J.  WILLABD. 


To  Balance,  January,  1907 
„  Donations,  1907     ... 
„  Dividends 
,,  Betum  of  Income  Tax 


To  Balance  January,  1907 
„  Dorationi 
„  Dividends 
„  Betcrn  of  Income  Tax 


BXCEIPTS. 


VICTORIAN    EBA    FUND.-BALANCB    SHEET,    1907. 
jB   s.  d.   I 

200    4    9      By  Gratuities 

...     Jei5  15    0  .     „  Balance,  December  31st, 
...      155    0    6                         I     " 
...         8    3    2                         I 
178  18    8   1 


Je379    3    5   , 
GOOD   SAMABITAN   FUND.— BALANCE   SHEET,   1907 
220  17    7      By  Gratuities 


^75    8    6 

64    5    2' 

3    6    2 


„  Balance,  Decsmber  3Ut, 


(T.  SWIFT. 
Audited  an!  found  correct^  BE 5T.  J.   MONBO. 
I  J.  WILLABD. 
January  21st,  1903. 


142  19  10 
J&373  17    5 


EXPENDITUBB. 
1907          Z 

...  ^19  i  12    0 
...      184  11    5 

...  JBIOO  10    0 
...      267    7    5 

£  s.  d. 

379    3    5 

iioi 

<£379    3    5 
373  1/    5 

^373  17    5 

1.1.4 
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Royal  HortiCQltaral  Society. 

Jamuaat  28th. 

The  ejchibitum  on  Tuesday,  was  mui^h  larger  tlian  any  since 
early  in  November,  and  varied  too.  The  earliest  of  the  spring 
flowers  were  being  shown,  and  there  were  several  nice  orchid 
groups.    Carnations  were  prominent. 

At  three  o'<dock  an  address  was  siven  by  Mr.  Walton  on  t^e 
Alpine  flona,  idjustnated  by  coloured  photo^rapha.  These  were 
said  to  be  produced  by  direct'  photography.  When  he  gets  the 
preliminary  results  to  his  satisraction  Mr.  Walton  then  rephoto- 

Sraphs  from  the  fihn  by  the  three  colour  process,  and  these 
ides  are  fit  for  the  finest  style  of  catalogue  work.  We  under- 
stood Mr.  Walton  to  say  that  he  coonbined  the  Lumiere  process 
with  his  own.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  aid,  the  photographs 
are  taken  three  times  in  eacn  case  to  combine  the  primary 
colours:  and  it  was  also  admitted'  that  they  were  touched  up 
by  band.  The  photographs,  however,  were  very  beautiful,  and 
mait^  of  them  drew  forth  applause.  A  lecture  on  Bnassioa 
hybiidb,  illustrated  with  lantern  views,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
followed  at  four  o'clock.  The  Scientific  Committee  on  this 
occasion  made  their  meeting  an  open  one.  We  hope  to  allude 
in  t«he  next  issue  to  Mr.  Sutton's  address. 

Fpiilt  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  W. 
Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  Wm.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Parr, 
J.  Davis,  G.  Reynolds,  James  Vert,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  W.  Poupart,  Jos.  Cheal,  and  A.  R.  Allan. 

A  collection  of  forty 'dishes  of  Potatoes  and  fifty  bulbs  of 
Onions  (at  an  average  weight  of  31b  each)  came  from  Mrs. 
I>eiii9on  (gardener,  Mri  A.  G.  Gentle),  Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. 
.Among  the  Potatoes,  which  were  models  of  perfection,  were 
Garter's  Queen  of  the  Veldt,  Carter's  Goldfinder,  and  Carter's 
Longkeeper,  which  ai'e  eaoih. comparatively  new,  and  are  highly 
spoken  or.  The  Onions  were  Ailsa  Craig,  Record,  and  Cocoanut. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  staged  a 
collection  of  Apples,  and  were  unanimously  awarded  a  silver 
Knightian  medal.  They  were  all  cle^in  and  richly  coloured, 
comprising  AiHiie  £)Iiaabeth,  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Lord  Derby, 
Tvler's  Kernel,  Bismarck,  Lord  Hindlip,  Alfriston,  and  New 
Hawthornden.  A  dish  of  rears.  Duchess  de  Nemours,  was  very 
handsome. 

OBohld  Commlttae. 

Present]  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  H.  Little,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  Bo»%ll,  A.  A. 
McBean,  J.  Wilson  Pk>tter,  F.  J.  Banbury,  R.  Thwaites,  F. 
Menteith  Ogilvie,  W.  <3oIt,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  G. 
Alexander.  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Ballantine,  C.  W. 
Bolton;  R.  B.  Wliite,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  and  de  Barri 
Crawsbay. 

Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  who  have  not  been  seen  at 
Vincent  Square  for  a  loiig  while,  staged  some  admirable  Odonto- 
glofisums— O.  Notteanum  (Loochristense  x  Wil<;keanum),  with 
bright  yellow  tipped  flowers,  white  in  the  centre  and  blotched 
crimson ;  also  O.  exultans  formosum  ^(crispum  x  excellens),  after 
the  ^tyle  pf  O.  grande.  and  very  handsome ;  and  O.  orphanum 
(parents  unknown),  wnich  had  ten  fine  flowers.  No  awards, 
xihoireter.  Were  made. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  had 
a  few  choice  orchids,  among  them  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum, 
Cymbidium  Woodhamianum,  pretty  green  segments  with  purple 
tipped  lip;  Lselia  aoiceps  autumnaUs,  and  some  good  Odonto- 
glossum  crispums,  one  a  spotless  white.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

.  Cypripediums  came  from  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Clielten- 
bam,  the  plants  in  good  health  and  full  of  flower.  Cyp. 
Leeanum  giganteum  was  prominent,  and  several  insigne 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Cyphers,  from  Cheltenham,  staged  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Odontoslossum  Rossi  majus,  a  grand  specimen  plant  of 
Cymbidium  Wiinnianum  with  ten  racemes ;  also  some  Calanthes, 
Lselia  anceps  varieties,  Lyoaste  Skinneri,  and  L.  S.  alba, 
together  wiui  an  ideal  representation  of  well-grown  healthy 
Cypripediumfi.     (Silrer  Flora  medal.) 

Odontoglossum  crispum  in  flower,  intermixed  with  Lselia 
anceps  Sanderiana,  verv  well  grown  and  healthy,  came  from 
Messrs.  McBean,  of  Oooksbridge.  There  was  also  an  enlivening 
of  Epidendrum  radicans,  nicely  flowered.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  brought  just  a 
few  representative  things,  including  a  vei-y  fine  Odontoglossum. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal!) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a 
choice  group  in  which  were  Cattley^a  Octave  Doin  (Mendeli  x 
aurea),  very  fine;  Catt.  Enid  (Mossiae  x  ^igas),  with  four  grand 
flowers;  and  a  central     group     of     Laslio-cattleya  Andromeda 


(L.  flava  X  C.  aur^).     This  was  very  bright  and  telling.     (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  con- 
tributed Cypripediums  mainly,  which  were  conspicuously  dean 
and  robust.  Cyp.  aureum  hyeanum  was  fine,  and  there  was  a 
batch  of  Euryades  x  villosum  seedlings  in  flower,  some  of  them 
very  striking.  Epidendrum  Endresi,  witn  white  and  lavender 
coloured  flowers;  also  Brasso-cattleya  Orpheus  rosea,  a  very 
fine  flower,  with  good  petals  and  lip,  nicely  fluted,  and  colotirea 
rosy-mauve,  with  yellow  in  the  throat  and  purple  beam  in  the 
miodle.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esn.  (gardener,  Mr.  W^.  Balmfortli), 
The  Shrubbery,  Oxford,  had  fully  a  dosen  potfuls  of  Cypri- 
pediums, clean  and  full  of  flower.  There  were  piecesof  Cyp. 'a 
insiene  Sandene,  Euryades,  and  Leeanum.  (Silver  Fk>ra 
medal.) 

Floral  Oommlttee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May,  James  Walker,  Walter  T.  W*re, 
G.  Reuthe,  J.  W.  Barr,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  R.  W.  Wallace,  C.  Blick, 
F.  Page  Roberts,  Jas.  Huoaaon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  J.  F. 
McLe<3,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Arthur  Turner,  Wm.  Cuthbertsou, 
Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  W.  P.  Thomson,  T.  W.  Turner,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  and  Edi^nard  Mawley. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  scta^ 
a  nice  display  of  winter-flowering  Garnations.  Toe  chief 
varieties  were  White  Pc^'fection,  Rose-pink  Enchantress,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  Britannia,  Victory,  Beacon,  and  Robert  Craig.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  occupied  an  entire  table  with 
hardy  ornamental  shrubs,*  chiefly  of  a  variejpated  character. 
The  plants  were  well  developed  and  the  colouring  excellent.  A 
few  of  the  most  striking  features  were  Eleagnus  Simoni, 
E.  iaponica  aurea,  and  E.  picta  aurea,  the  front  being  formed 
with  well  berried  plants  ot  Aucuba  japonica  vera.  ^  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.)  From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Keston,  came  a  small  display  of  alpine  plants,  which  were  the 
picture  of  health. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Bagshot,  arranged  a 
group  of  Hollies,  chiefly  of  the  standard  type.  The  trees  were 
remarkably  well  grown  and  beautifully  berried.  The  weepine 
forma  would  not  appeal  to  the  geneial  public.  The  colour  or 
the  other  varieties  was  beyond  reproach ;  a  most  attractive  ex- 
hibit to  those  interested  in  hardy  shrubs.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

A  bright  display  of  (I^^rnations  came  from  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
St.  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey.  The  flowers  were  not  only 
larg^,  but  of  good  colour.  The  beet  were  Marmion,  Roberta 
Craig,  Enchantress,  Mikado,  Britannia,  and  The  President. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.)  The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens, 
Sheppei*ton-on-Thames,  staged  a  small  exhibit  of  Primroses. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  arranged  a  table  of 
Primulas,  which  were  remarkably  good.  The  plants  were  just 
opening  their  first  tnisses  of  flowers.  The  individual  pips  were 
large,  of  good  substance,  and  well  developed ;  another  fortnight 
will  see  them  in  their  full  beauty.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

From  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son^  West  Norwood,  caone  a  col- 
lection of  rock  and  alpine  plants  in  excellent  conoition,  also  a 
collection  of  Primula  Streathami,  a  white  variety  of  poor  type; 
also  a  few  plants  of  P.  obconioa  grandiflora,  which  promise  well 
for  the  future.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgafte, 
occupied'  an  entire  table  with  an  exhibit  of  misoelhi^neous 
haixlv  plants  and  ajgroup  of  Carnations.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  had  a  nice 
exhibit  of  ferns  and  foliage  plants.  The  former  were  of  a 
decorative  size,  and  included  fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis 
todeoides,  Platycerium  stemmaria,  Davallia  Veitcni,  and 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba.  Fine  decorative  Dracaenas,  auch 
as  Monarch,  angustata,  His  Majesty,  and  Lord  WoJseley,  were 
of  excellent  colour,  while  a  few  good  Crotons  cmd  Aralias  com- 
pleted the  display.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  were  represented  by  a 
small  table  of  hardy  Ericas  and  Veronicas — V.  decussata, 
V.  Hectori,  V.  Kirki,  V.  camosula,  and  V.  anomala. 

A  beautiful  display  of  Cyclamens  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading.  The  plants  were  well  developed  and  loaded 
with  flowers.  The  White  Butterfly,  Salmon  Pint,  and  various 
colours  of  the  fringed  varieties  made  a  nice  display.  Needless 
to  add,  the  plants  were  splendidly  grown,  and  tastefully 
arranged.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  (Movent  Garden,  had  a  small  display 
of  hardy  flowers  and  forced  bulbs.  The  chief  items  were  Helle- 
borus  foetidus,  H.  purpureus  superbus.  and  H.  orientalis 
punctatus,  while  some  Italian  H^^acinths  and  Narcissi  com- 
pleted the  display. 

Three  several  displays  of  paintings,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  were  shown.  Miss  Farrer,  Acton,  obtained 
a  silver  Flora  medal ;  Mrs.  Miller,  Marlow,  a  bronze  Banksian ; 
and  Miss  Sumner  Jones,  Chiswick,  also  won  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal. 
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Potato,  Earl  of  Lathon. 

We  bring  to  the  notice  of  readers  an  excellent  late  kidney- 
shaped  Potato,  variety  Earl  of  Latiiom.  It  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Dicksonfi  of  Chester,  and  is  most  favourably  known. 
It  has  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  Ls  a  heavy  cropper,  with 
smooth,  hAndsome  tubers,  having  shallow  eyes.  The  cooking 
qualities  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Why  Do  Potatoes  Deteriorate? 

Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  query  first,  **  Do  Potatoes 
deteriorate f*".  The  exciting  boom  of  only  a  few  years  since 
brought  a  great  array  of  money-makinc  novelties  into  the 
market.  It  was  really  astonishing  how  readily  new  names  and 
new  stocks  were  forthcoming,  just  at  the  time  when  the  widely 
proclaimed  boom  was  at  its  height.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
by  some  magical  means  they  spnang  into  spontaneous  existence. 


very  exceptional  quality  of  the  cooked  tuber.  .  His  custotpeTO 
were  so  favourably  impressed  that  they  readily  paid  a  higher 
rate  for  this  particular  brand,  and  almost  clamoured  for  the 
languishing  stock.  Strange  to  say,  this  high  chaiacter .  has 
forsaken  the  British  Queen,  and  a  substitute  has  to  be  fonnd. 
Both  the  crop  and  cooking  quality  has  so  diminished  as  to  make 
it  unsought  for  and  unappreciated.  ^  Here  is  -a  case  pre- 
sumably of  marked  detenoretion,  which  needs  an  explanation. 
Field  cultivation  is  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  deterioration 
hj&re  ;  and  if  our  stock  of  Snowdrop  were  transferred  from  spade 
to  plough  tillage,  the  self-same  depreciation  would  be  at  once 
be^un.  This  we  have  proved  ouraelves  on  more  than  one  ocoA* 
sioUk 

Some  Potatoes  need  more  liberal  manurial  dressings 
than  others,  and  what  is  important,  if  heavy  yields  are  sought, 
is  manure  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  crop.  In  tne  garden,  stable 
manure  is  that  which  is  often  the  most  readily  available:  in- 
deed, there  are  oases  where  no  other  is  obtainable.  Now,  light 
land  will  loathe  this  light  food  when  it  has  been  oonstantly  em- 
ployed for  years  past.     If  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  fresh 
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But  one  is  forced,  after  momentary  a-eflection,  to  inquire  what 
has  happened  to  this  legion  P  and  whei«  have  they  soneP  It 
would  seem  that  spcK^e  has  ok>8ed  over  them,  as  did  tne  waters 
of  the  divided  sea  in  the  case  of  the  pursuing  Pharaoh  in  Egypt. 
Surely  some,  indeed  a  good  many,  of  the  high  priced  novelties 
have  displayed  this  deterioration  in  a  marked  manner.  But 
while  depreciation  of  etock  is  apparent  in  some  varieties,  in 
othl&rB  it  is  not.  In  our  case  we  have  a  stock  of  the  old 
favourite  Snowdrop  that  has  been  perpetuated  many  years— how 
many  is  quite  beyond  our  ken,  but  there  is  still  ample  vitality, 
and  still  the  same  high  quality.  We  have  within  recent  years 
lifted  almost  record  crops  of  this  kind  when  the  season,  the 
G(»l,  and  its  cultural  provisions  have  been  of  the  best.  *^  A 
sack  to  the  lug,"  to  use  a  rustic  expression,  signifying  2401b 
weight  to  each  five  and  a  half  square  yards,  is  re^rded  as  a 
full  crop.  Many  have  to  be  content,  and  are  satisfied,  with 
half  that  quantity,  not  only  of  Snowdrop,  but  many  other  kinds 
also. 

Another  variety  which  has  come  and  gone,  and  by  many 
been  forgotten,  is  the  old  Cosmopolitan,  a  Potato  that  can 
challenge  many  of  the  new  first  earlies  for  pace  and  crop.  We 
have  looal  evidence  that  so  far  as  debility  or  lack  of  stamina 
is  concerned,  this  Potato  lacks  none:  at  the  same  time,  other 
growers  think  there  is  weakness.  A  large  Potato  grower  of 
our  acquaintance  formerly  stood  by  British  Queen  as  the  best 
paying  Potato  he  could  plant,    the    reason  for  this  being  the 


from  the  farmyard  can  be  brought  in  and  placed  **  between 
the  spits,"  almost  any  crop  that  follows  such  a  dressing  will 
show  immediately  the  influence  of  the  change  of  food.  The 
chemical  elements  of  soil  again  account  for  much  in  Potatoes, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  quality 
fails  to  please,  the  fault  may  often  be  traoed  to  the  ill-adapitea 
nature  of  the  soil.  This  is  so  marked  a  character  of  our  garden 
that  only  a  few  varieties  can  be  grown  to  devek>p  a  good 
standard  quality  in  a  cookinyg  test,  hence  a  limitation  of  varie- 
ties is  always  necessary.  The  heaviest  cropping  kind  of  the 
year  is  Duchess  of  Omwall,  which  is  cUao  of  gpod  quality; 
Snowdrop  and  Factor  come  next.  Needless  to  say,  indispensable 
as  are  the  first  earlies,  they  cannot  comx»re  with  these  main- 
crops  in  weight  of  crop. — W.  Stbxjgnsll. 

Potatoes  and  Peas. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  certificates  for  ootta^ 
and  allotment  garden  cultivatdon,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  horti- 
cultural instructor  to  the  Surrey  Education  Committee,  gave  a 
lecture  at  West  dandon  Schools  recently  on  practical  garden- 
ing. The  Sari  of  Onslow  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Dean  spoke 
chiefly  with  regard  to  ^rden  produce,  what  seed  to  sow  and 
how  to  sow  it.  Enlarging  on  the  enormous  difference  in  the 
yield  of  Potatoes  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  eaid 
that  a  trial  at  Chessington  had  produced  from  six  rows  twenty* 
six  tubers  of  Surrey  seed  911b  only;  of  Scotch  ditto,  3651b; 
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a^  Iruh  4071b.  He  predicted  a  great  boom  in.  Irklh  varieties. 
They  bad  not,  so  far,  been  aucoeeaful  in  establishing  the  reason 
for  this  abiKMrnial  diffeirenfoe  orer  the  home  seed,  but  it  was  felt 
that  there  must  be  something  in  tihe  climate  of  iibe  two 
countries.  For  early  seeds  he  recommended  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
(English),  The  Colleen  (Irish),  and  Britdsih  Queen  (Scotch),  and 
tgar  later  crops,  Up-to-Daite,  ftwtor,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  and  SurXjer- 
lative.  ISiey  must  be  careful  not  to  nlant  too  ^lose— tihe  rows 
of  early  seed  should  be  27in  apart,  and  of  later  seed  dOin.  'Hie 
cultivation  of  gieen  Peas  required  considerable  care  and  skill. 
As  in  the  cultivation  of  everything  else,  they  must  not  hesitatie 
to  put  their  hacks  into  the  ground  and  work  it  deeply.  He 
emphasised  the  importanoe  of  sowing  thin — tihey  should  drop  the 
Peas  in  at  intervus  of  from  2in  to  din.  He  reoommended  as 
seed  the  Empress  of  India,  Superlative,  Early  Giant,  Centenary, 
and  Prisewinner. 

#a» 

Toug  fiardenns'  DoMb. 

%•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  "P.  B.  W."  (Mr.  H.  Prince, 
Bear  Wood,  Wokingham,  Berks),  for  his  letter  hereunder:— 

Biupended  Wire  Batketi  in  ConiePYatoriet. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I  have  seen 
very  little  written  about  in  the  "  Domain/*  It  has  always  been 
my  belief  that  a  few  suspended  wire  baskets,  in  which  are 
planted  either  floweiing  or  foliage  plants,  add  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  a  conservatory,  no  matter  wnat  its  size  may  be.  I  wili 
mention  some  of  the  plants  which  are  adrmirably  suited  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  present  time  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  would 
give  a  very  bright  appearance  to  the  roof  of  a  conservatory,  and 
thoy  do  equally  as  well  when  grown  in  baskets  as  they  do  in 
pots,  or  if,  when  in  flower,  they  are  suspended  alternately  with 
baskets  ci  Asparagus  Sprengeri  the  effect  would  be  greatly 
improved.  If  desired  the  roof  of  a  conservatory  need  never  be 
without  flowering  plants;  as  soon  as  the  Begonias  are  over, 
their  places  can  be  taken  by  Lachensalias,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  lends  itetelf  better  to  cultivation  in  baskets;  in  fact,  I 
believe  the  bmiuty  of  the  Lachenalia  is  not  prox>erly  seen  if 
grown  in  pots.  The  soil  should  be  placed  in  a  conical  shape  in 
the  wire  baskets,  of  course  the  baskets  bein^  first  lined  with 
damp  nkoss,  then  the  bulbs  dotted  round  the  sides  and  over  the 
bottom,  the  effect  seen  (when  in  flower)  I  am  sure  will  please. 
The«?e  are  man^  good  varieties,  a  few  of  the  best  being  aurea 
gi^antea,  Wnghti,  BriMiant,  W*  E.  Gumbleton,  tricolor, 
{raoMQoaa,  His  Reverence,  &c. 

Afiter  Laohttoalias  what  can  be  had  better  for  this  i>urpose 
than  the  beautiful  Lobelia  Richardsoni,  so  seldom  seen  in  gar« 
dens ;  it  is  easv  to  cultivate,  doing  well  either  from  cuttings  or 
by  division.  At  the  time  the  LoMia  is  in  flower,  thepeculiar- 
soaped  flower,  Lotus  peliorynchus  can  also  be  had.  These  two 
suspended  alternately  in  a  conservatory  give  a  charming  effect ; 
I  have  seen  them  once  used  like  this,  and  it  is  a  sight  I  shall  not 
forget  for  some  time.  The  real  beauty  of  the  Lobelia  Richard- 
soni and  Lotus  peliorynchus  flowers  cannot  be  prooerly  seen 
unless  they  are  m  a  suspended  position  overhead.  When  these 
are  finished  flowering,  Achimenes  can  be  had  in  the  summer 
months,  and  they  do  very  well  in  baskets,  if  dotted  about  the 
same  waj  as  reoommended  for  Lachenaiias.  CarefuS  watering 
is  essential  for  gGNod  resuks  from  the  time  the  baskets  are  made 
up.  Tbsre  are  nnmerous  other  plants  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Petunias  do  very  well.  If 
foLia^  'plants  are  required,  Tradescantias,  Nephrolepis,  some 
varieties  of  DavaMia,  and  many  other  ferns  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent for  the  purpose ;  some  of  these  are  often  seen  crown  in 
this  way,  but  if  something  showy  is  required  a  few  of  the  plants 
mentioned  above  would  be  well  worth  a  trial.— P.  B.  W. 

To  Hatnralite  Forced  Bnlbi. 

From  now  till  the, end  of  April  there  will  be  thousands  of 
bulbs  turned  out  c£  hothouses,  a  great  many  of  which  no  doubt 
will  eventually  find  themselves  in  the  rubbish  yard.  Surely  this, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  sad  end  to  such  a  beautiful,  yet  short 
Existence.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  trouble  and  care  they  might 
easily  be  saved,  and  many  an  old  rough  bank,  formerly  an  eve- 
sore,  be  transformed  into  a  beautiful  spring  garden.  The  bulbs 
will  want  careful  treatment  after  they  have  been  forced,  and 
while  the  weather  is  cold  would  require  to  be  protected  from  the 
frostt  A  cool  frame  is  preferable  where  the  space  could  be 
spared.  Plenty  of  air  (whenever  the  weather  is  favourable),  and 
careful  watering  wiU  soon  revive  their  flagging  energies,  and  as 
^he  year  progresses  they  could  be  shiftea  out  into  some  shady 
moist  position  to  be  heeled  out  later  under  a  north  wall,  or  in 
some  aamp  shady  place  where  they  could  finish  ripening  off. 

As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  quite  died  down  thev  should  be 
forked  out,  and  after  bemg  dried  carefully,  be  sorted  and  stored 
away  miii  October,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  some 
preoonsidered  poedtion.  Very  good  results  cannot  be  looked  for 
the  first  year;  but  if  care  is  taken  and  they  are  planted  where 


the  foliage  is  able  to  die  naturally,  better  results  will  be  noted 
the  following  year.  The  Narcissi  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  this  treatment  than  do  most  of  the  other  bulbs.  I  bavo  also 
seen  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  amply  repay  the  trouble  expended  on 
them.  The  great  thing,  of  course,  is  to  see  that  your  bulb  is 
well  ripened. 

I  can  foresee  the  many  arguments  that  will  be  broa^t 
against  this  treatise;  but  in  my  mind  the  advantageB 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  There  is  nothing  so  pJeasing  to 
the  eye  as  to  see  a  natural  bank  ablaze  with  these  subjects  in 
fuE  bloom,  l^ir  many  colours  showing  up  so  distinct         "   -" 


the  fresh  spring-like  foliage.  I  pen  these  fines  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  lengthening  the  life  of  some  of  our 
forced  bulbs.— H*  Wood,  Lydhurst,  Haywanfa  Heath,  Sussex. 

Lnoiiliii 
I  shonld  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  beautiful  green- 
house flowering  shrubs,  which  I  think  should  be  grown  in  evecy 
farden.  There  are  only  two  species,  namely,  L.  grataBeima  and 
I.  pinceana.  There  is  very  little  difference  except  that 
L.  pinceana  has  larger  and  very  sweet  scented  flowers;  but 
L.'  gratissima  is  more  commonly  grown.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated by  euttines  of  tiie  young  shoots  taken  about  the  middle 
of  June,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  in  a  gently  heated 
frame.  They  may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  but  not  with  any 
great  success.  The  plants  must  be  potted  firmly  in  a  compost 
of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  one-eighth  of  silver 
sand.  The  pots  should  be  well  cfrained,  as  the  ^ants  require 
plenty  of  water  in  the  summer.  They  are,  however,  much  more 
successful  when  planted  in  a  bed  prepared  for  them.  Pruning 
should  be  done  in  winter,  and  oJa  plants  may  be  cut  back  to 
the  €Ad  wood,  the  spur  system  answering  very  well.  Aa  the 
plfints  are  subject  to  bug  they  sliould  be  frequently  kwked 
over,  and  in  winter  when  they  are  resting  they  should  be  diseased 
with  Gishurst  compound.— Richard  Wadham,  Quex  Piark  Oar- 
dens,  Birchington,  Kent. 

The  Stove. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  this  structure  alwavs  seems  to 
possess  a  fascination  for  the  young  gardener,  ana  generailjr* 
where  there  are  a  number  of  places  in  close  proximity,  there  is 
keen  competition  amongst  the  young  diaps  to  see  who  can  pro- 
duce the  best  grown  Ciotons  or  stove  flowering  plants.  Well, 
I  think  a  few  remarks  on  stove  flowering  plants  will  not  be  out 
of  place  at  this  season.  Beginning  with  Acalypha  Sanderiana, 
this  is  a  plant  often  neglected  in  the  stove.  I  have  heard  the 
remark  tnat  it  is  not  worth  growing,  simply  because,  through 
neglect,  it  has  bc<;ome  root-bound  in  a  small  pot ;  then  some  day, 
when  the  stove  is  being  overhauled,  it  is  ^'shoved"  into  a  pot 
several  sises  too  large  for  it.  The  result  is  that  it  grows  to 
nothing  but  leaves  and  soft  top  growth,  with  an  apology  for  a 
catkin  nere  and  thei^.  If  .stuck  under  a  glass  in  small  pota  in 
^pril,  or  even  earlier,  and  given  a  shift  as  it  requires,  until  it 
is  put  in  a  Tin  pot  (which  is  quite  large  enough  to  grow  a 
specimen  tree  3ft  or  4R  high),  a  beautiful  plant  will  result,  with 
long  catkins  from  the  top  to  the  rim  of  tne  pot.  It  should  be 
grown  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  given  plenty  of  feeding 
when  root-bound  in  its  final  pot. 

Plumbago  rosea  is  another  beautiful  and  useful  stove  plant 
when  weU  grown.  I  think  it  is  best  to  propagate  from  cuttings 
each  year,  as  the  old  plants  when  cut  back  are  never  so  well 
fumisned  with  leaves,  nor  are  the  flowers  so  strong  as  those  on 
the  young  pkmfts.  If  pinched  twice  before  they  are  put  in  their 
flowering  pots  nice  bushy  plants  can  be  had.  which  are  easily 
shifted  about.  Besides  making  a  splendid  snow  in  the  stove, 
the  flowers  are  verv  effective  on  the  dinner  table. 

Amon^  the  Uesneras  there  are  riiany  beautiful  varieties; 
but  I  think  the  most  useful  and  decorative  sort  for  a  stove  i& 
G.  irefulgens.  Besides  its  beautiful  dark  velvety  foliage,  when 
well  ^rown  it  produces  a  lovely  head  of  flowers,  which  laat  a  long 
time  if  the  house  thev  are  in  can  be  kept  drier  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  flower.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings, 
leaves^  or  by  increase  of  conns.  If  about  five  oorms  ax<e  piaoea 
in  a  7m  pot.  three-parts  filled  with  good  peaty  soil,  and  covered 
with  about  nalf^n-inch  of  sodl,  ana  watered  very  carefully  till 
the  growths  are  a  few  inches  long,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  having  a  fine  show  for  weeks. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  sa^  a  few  words  on  stove 
climbers.  I  will  take  those  three  of  the  sorts  most  frequently 
grown,  i.e.,  Stephanotis,  Adlamanda,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  after  the  Stephanotis.  If  the  plants 
are  in  pots^  give  a  good  top-dressing  with  turfy  doam  with  a 
dash  of  artificial  manure.  If  there  is  not  much  room  for  top- 
dressing  do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  down  the  ball  a  bit  (from  toe 
top),  roots  and  ail;  it  will  soon  root  up  through  the  top: 
drassing  and  make  rampant  growth. 

The  beautiful  AlSamanda  generally  causes  little  trouble  if 
the  wood  has  been  well  ripened  and  given  a  pretty  hurd  cut 
back  in  the  ^ring,  and  kept  dry  through  the  winter.  When 
the  shoots  get  too  crowded  give  a  good  thinning  out,  and  alk>w 
the  flowering  shoots  to  hang.     If  a  few  pots  of  Gloriosa  superba 
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are  grown  and  taken  up  the  wires  on  the  roof,  they  will  make 
a  lovely  show  for  a  long  time.  Let  it  ramble  through  the 
AllamMiida  if  it  will ;  the  oranee  colour  of  the  Gloriosa  and  the 
rich  yeUow  of  the  AUamanda  go  well  together. — B.  G.  J., 
Dalkeith. 

The  Rock  Gardeo. 

From  now  onward  the  rock  garden  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  eepeciaJly  after  the  recent  frosty  weather.  We  all 
have  a  very  good  idea  what  havoc  is  played  amongst  the  smaller 
alpines,  such  as  Saxifra^as  and  Sempervivums  by  Jack  Frost. 
Directly  the  opxx>rtunity  presents  itself  a  good  look  round 
should  be  given,  as  many  will  bo  found  lifted  right  out  of  the 
ground,  especiaUy  those  that  have  been  replanted  in  late 
autumn,  as  they  have  never  really  got  a  firm  roothold.  The 
latter  should  be  protected  with  Bracken,  or  some  good  Fir 
branohes.  I  prefer  the  branches,  as  they  are  mudi  more 
readily  handled,  and  also  much  cleaner.  Once  the  Brackeoi  gets 
wet  it  very  soon  breaks  and  looks  untidy.  Having  been  rp«und 
tbe  garden  and  found  what  requires  attention,  tbe  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  mix  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat,  with  some 
fine  rubble  and  sand.  Convey  this  alongside  your  pilante  and 
oommence  business.  Having  worked  the  soil  amongst  them, 
press  it  firmly  in,  and  a  few  stones  mingled  in  between  will  be 
extremely  beneficial,  as  they  keep  the  rain  from  washing  the 
soil  out,  and  also  protect  the  unoer  leaves  from  getting  rotted 
off.  TofMlressing  and  cleaning  should  be  proceeded  with  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  as  this  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  especially  wnen  a  vast  amount  of  leaves  have  been  blown 
into  the  pockets.  Some  of  the  pockets  will  no  doubt  need 
repairing.  After  having  taken  out  the  old  soil  it  is  extremely 
necessary  to  see  that  a  good  drainage  is  made  in  the  bottom,  and 
then  fiW  in  with  the  aforementioned  compost;  and  when  plant- 
ing see  that  the  plants  are  so  arranged  as  to  blend  witdi  each 
other  when  in  flower.  This  is  a  very  important  item,  as  so 
many  of  our  alpines  are  so  very  much  alike  in  colour,  especially 
the  mossy  Saxifragas.  In  conclusion,  I  mig^t  just  remark  that 
mice  are  great  lovers  of  some  of  the  more  tender  alpines.  They 
generally  play  the  most  havoc  when  the  ground  is  snowclad.  I 
find  the  figure-four  trap,  set  with  bacon  rind,  a  very  good  ex- 
terminator.— T.  Telford  J  Lowther  Castle,  Penrith. 

yitiUo«. 

Now  that  the  New  Year  has  arrived  and  we  look  forward 
to  fresh  scenes  and  future  experience,  we  might  do  worse  than 
make  up  our  minds  to  try  and  gain  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
by  paying  an  occasional  visit  to  some  other  garden.  Where  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  Saturday  half-day  it  could  easily 
be  made  use  of  in  a  profitable  manner.  With  a  cycle,  a  bothy 
mate,  and  fine  weather,  nothing  else  is  needed  to  spend  a  most 
instructive  and  enjoyable  time.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
friends  one  often  finds  when  paying  a  visit.  Sometimes  an  old 
bothy  mate  is  found',  and  then  quite  a  long  conversation 
ensues,  past  experience  is  gone  over,  and  the  time  passes  all 
too  soon.  When  the  tour  of  inspection  begins,  thoughts  of 
various  kinds  run  th rough  one's  mind«  most  of  them  of  adttni ra- 
tion. A  few  may  be  of  a  criticising  nature,  but  as  a  general 
rule  some  things  in  particular  are  cultivated  better  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  When  on  a  visit  we  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  observe  and  admire  such  things.  Notes  can  be  made, 
and  q[ue8tions  asked,  and  these  will  go  to  make  up  a  valuable 
experience,  only  gained  oftentimes  in  this  manner.  I  have  had 
the  x)l«asure  of  visiting  several  famous  places,  and  hope  in  the 
future  to  visit  many  more.  As  a  fi^neral  rule,  one  is  cicoorded 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  exchange  visits  result.  From  my  ex- 
perience, I  find  that  gardeners  are  hospitable,  and  are  pleased 
to  welcome  visitors.  I  trust  that  all  readers  of  the  **  Domain  ** 
will  take  advantage  of  this  form  of  adding  to  their  experience. 
— Albbrt  R.   Gould. 
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Fnlt  Cnltnre  Under  Glass. 

>  PINEAPPLES  FOR  SUMMER.— 'Rie  Queen  Pine  is  the  one 
relied  ui>on  for  a  supply  of  zipe  fruits  in  the  summer  months, 
aoid  I  bri^y  noted  tne  valua  of  the  winter  fruiters  a  few  weeks 
ago.  My  present  note  will  only  concern  the  summer  supplv^  or 
Queen  variety.  The  plants  for  the  above  purpose  will  have  been 
at  rest,  that  is,  kept  qpiiet  during  the  past  eigiht  or  ten  weeks ; 
and  if  these  were  wintered  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  and  the 
bottom  heat  is  satisfactory,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 
the  plants.  At  the  same  time  the  bottom  heat  now  should  not 
faJl  below  80deg,  indeed  5deg  to  lOdeg  higher  with  an  increased 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  will  be  beneficial,  as  during  ih» 
resting  period  the  roots  have  been  kept  on  the  dry  side.  The 
day  temperature  should  nan^e  70dee  to  75deg  in  fine  weatlier, 
and  6deg  to  lOdeg  lower  at  ni^t,  allowing  a  liberal  rise  by  sun 
heat.  Ventilate  carefully  during  the  next  few  weeks;  indeed, 
only  a  little  air  on  the  top  ventilators  is  necessary.  Close  at  mid- 
day and  damp  down  freely.  To  avoid  hard  night  firing  in 
severe  weather  we  have  used  dressed  covers  to  great  advantage 
over  the  glass.  As  soon  as  growth  is  active^  the  nlants  shouTd 
get  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  good  fertiliser.  Many  of  our 
leading  Pine  growers  prefer  guamo,  mixed  with  tepid  water,  but 
do  not  overfeed  at  the  start.  Any  plants  that  are  at  all  loose 
at  the  collar  should  have  a  few  bottom  leaves  removed  and 
some  turfy  loam  packed  round  to  support  them.  Others  in 
small  pots  that  were  not  repotted  and  show  signs  of  fruiting 
will  benefit  by  top-dressing.  For  this  purpose  good  turfy  yellow 
loam,  a  little  bonemeal,  and  soot  will  be  suitable,  the  mixture 
made  firm  by  ramming.  Succession  plants  should  be  kept  quiet  for 
a  little  longer,  but  these  I  will  refer  to  next  month. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Another  lot  of  these  plants  should  now 
be  prepared  for  fruiting,  and  these  will  respond  more  readily 
to  warmth  than  the  earlier  ones  if  they  have  wintered  in  cow 
frames  or  protected  in  the  open.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
cleaned  over  and  made  firm  and  good,  top  soil  added  if  neces- 
sary, mixed  with  bonemeal.  I  am  not  greatly  in  favour  of  much 
or  rich  t(^-dx«ssings  at  this  time,  prefering  to  feed  freely  later 
on.  Those  who  have  not  a  house  or  pit  to  devote  to  tliese 
plants  will  find  them  do  well  on  shelves  in  fruit  houses  just 
started,  but  in  introducing  these  from  their  winter  quarters, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plants  are  free  from  mikfew 
and  green  fly.  and  even  red  spider  if  they  have  wintered  under 
glass.  These  pests  can  soon  be  got  nd  of  by  dipping  -in  a 
sulphur  solution  before  housing,  or  Gishurst's  compound.  Plants 
introduced  some  six  week  ago  will  now  be  showing  their  flower 
trusses,  and  should  get  all  the  licht  possible ;  5deg  to  lOdeg 
higher  temperature  may  be  given  during  the  day.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  fumigate  just  before  the  flowering  stage,  as  the 
fly  is  diflScuTt  to  get  rid  of  later.  I  have  not  named  varieties. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  general  use ;  but  the 
last  few  seasons  I  have  had  excellent  results  from  the  newer 
Laxton's  Leader  and  Reward.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

LILIUMS.— Thousands  of  Lily  bufts  are  imported  into  this 
country  annually  from  Japan.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  comprise  three  species— L.  auratum,  L.  kmgiflorum,  and 
L.  speciosum,  and  their  numerous  varieties.  Were  it  not-  for 
these  annual  consignments  from  Japan  the  bulbs  <?'  the  three 
Lilies  could  not  be  grown  in  such  quantities,  efipeciaJJv  for  cut 
flowers.  Although  here  and  there  in  favourable  localities  one 
meets  with  them  flowering  freely  year  after  year,  generaUy 
speaking  they  do  not  thrive  in  our  soil  and  climate.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  to  imported  bulbs  to  furnish  us  with  ihe  bulk 
of  our  dispJay  of  flowere.  Care  is  necessary  with  the  bulbs  to 
start  them  into  growth.  A  number  of  the  bulbs  often  show 
signs  of  disease  on  arrived^  especially  auratum,  and  unless  kept 
in-S5heck  till  the  bulbs  have  made  good  growth  the  flowers  wiil 
be  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  aavisable  io  start  them  into 
growth  in  a  cool  frame,  previous  to  planting  them  outside. 
When  cultivated  in  suflBcient  quantities  a  frame  may  well  be  set 
apart  for  t^m.  On  the  bottom  place  a  layer  of  drainage,  over 
this  spread  a  quantity  of  fibrous  peat  or  half-decayed  leaves. 
This  will  prevent  the  3in  or  4in  of  light  sandy  soil  from  trick- 
ling down  amongst  the  drainage.  This  should  consist  of  ^E^^iu::.. 
parts  peat,  loam,  loaf  mould,  and  sand.  Set  out  the  bulbs  crcr 
this  lin  to  2in  apart,  gently  pressing  them  into  the  soil  so 
tihat  about  one-thiixl  of  the  bulb  is  covered.  No  water  will  be 
neoessary,  unlefis  the  position  is  a  dry  one,  until  the  roots  com- 
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mence  to  push  out  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  Keep  tthe  frame ' 
dark  tilt  growths  push  up  from  the  top.  "^ir  should  be  given 
daily  wQ^  t^ie  weather  la  favourable,  «&  a  okwe  damp  atmo- 
Bphore  must  be  avoided.  Look  over  the  bulbs  several  times  a 
week  and  ^remove  diseased  scales ,  dusting  the  affected  parts 
with  sulphur  and  powdered  ohaixoal.  When  weli  Txx>ted,  and 
having  made  about  an  inch  of  growth,  they  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower.  As  all  the  three  Lilies  named  pro- 
dace  roots  above  the  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  istem,  they  should 
be  planted  4in  to  6in  deep. 

SUB-TROPICAL  BEDDING  PLANTS.— Seeds  of  the  kinds 
raised  annually  should  be  sown  forthwith  in  heat.  These  in- 
elude  two  or- three  species  of  Eii^alyptus,  E.  puRUriilenta  and 
E.  globulus  being  thei  beat ;  Gastoir  Oii^  (Ricimn^,  Melianthus 
majory  V  Aradia  (Fa^baia  .-japonica),  variegated  M&ise  (Zea), 
NiootiafiA  aylvestrisy  N.  oolosseaj  seveml  Solanums,  notab^ 
8.  Balbisi  and  S.  ly^naoanthum,  db«*  13^  above  a;re  all  quick' 
grckwmg  subjects.  Pot  the  seedling  off  singly  in  amall  pots  as 
fioonaa  ready,,  and.  grow  them  on  in  heat.  Shifted  into  larger  aiae 
pots  as  neceesaryy  good  serviceable  plants  should  be  available 
by  the  beginning.of  Juno.  The  plants  used  in  the  sub-tropical 
^anlen  last  year,  and  Hftedin.the  autumn,  will  require  clean- 
ing .and  oveirbauiing.  Young  vic^orous  plants  will  need  larger 
pots,  for  otheoa  top-dreaaing  wiU  be  sufficient. 

TRITOMAS  (KNIPHOFIAS).~Tliere  are  few  more  striking 
plants  in  the  garden  and  pleasure  gjounds  tlian  the  Red  Hot 
Poker.  Propagation  is  effe^cted  by  division,  February  or  early 
Maroh  a  better  time  for  this  work  than  autumn,  They  are 
iK>t  nlants  which  it  is  advisable  to  lift  frequentlv  awl  divide, 
usually  tajcing  a  year  to  recover.  Kniphofias  delight  in  well- 
drained  rich  soil,  and  a  sunny  position.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful plai^ted  in  groups  in  the  herbaceous  border,  masses  along 
the  shrubbery  border  or  beds  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  One*<S 
th^  best  examples  I  have  seen  was  a  bed  containing  fifty  large 
clumps  on  the  bank  of  a  'lake.  Seen  from  the  opposite  side, 
with  the  reflection  in  the  water,  the  effect  was  magnificent. 

BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS.— There  are  almost  invariably 
a  number  to  propagate  at  this  time  of  the  year,  either  through 
the  stock  of  a  particular  variety  being  limited,  or  due  to  loss 
of  cuttings  inserted  in  the  autumn.  The  old  plants  lifted 
from  the  beds  and  potted  up  in  October  will  furnish  most  of 
the  cuttings.  A  few  of  the  tops  may  be  taken  off  the  .strongest 
of  the  young  plants.  This,  however,  must  be  done  with  care, 
or  the  latter  may  not  have  time  to  recover  before  bedding  out 
time.  Insert  three  or  four  round  the  sides  of  4 in  pots  or  singly 
in  Siin  pots,  and  they  will  soon  root  on  the  shelf  in  a  warm 
house.  Potted  singly  into  4in  pots,  when  nicely  rooted  they 
will  come  in  useful  for  planting  in  front  of  those  rooted  in 
autumn. 

DIGGING.— Beds  and  borders  left  vacant  for  sowing  annuals 
and  planting  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
&c.,  wintered  in  -frames,  also  beds  of  Dahlias,  should  be 
manured  and  dug  as  soon  as  opportunity  occurs.  They  will 
then  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  when  the  season  for  so 
doing  arrives.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Tbe  Kitchen  Garden. 

DIGGING  VACANT  GROUND.— Any  ground  that  has  be- 
come vacant  by  the  clearance  of  crops  dwuld  be  dug  up 
roaghJy  and  deeply  without  delay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
I>06ed  to  frost  and  drying  winds.  This  work  should  be  kept 
well  forward.  It  is  a  great  hinderance  «md  bad  management 
to  have  to  wait  for  ground  to  be  dug  early  in  the  spring 
before  it  can  be  planted.  Every  available  inch  should  Aere- 
t<m  be  dug  as  soon  as  vacant,  and,  of  course,  be  well  manured 
where  inecessary. 

PEAS,— A  second  sowing  may  now  be  made  to  follow  those 
sown  some-  time  Bince.  Catch  the  soil  in  a  dry  state  if  possible. 
Better  wait  for  a  week  longer  than  sow  while  the  soil  is  sodden 
and  cold.  Those  sown  in  pots  will  by  this  time  be  through  the 
soil,  and  should  have  all  the  air  possible  night  and  day  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  No  coddling  should  be  allowed.  The 
plants  will  stand  a  much  better  chance  when  they  are  planted 
out  than  if  brought  on  in  heat.  A  cold  frame  is  much  the  beat 
place  for  them  at  the  present  time,  and  a  little  frost  will  not 
harm  them,  provided  the  sun  is  not  allowed  to  touch  them  until 
the  frost  has  left  the  soil  in  the  pots. 

ASPARAGUS  IN  FRAMES.— A  second  batch  of  roots 
should  be  placed  in  la  hotbed  to  follow  those  put  in  a  month 
since.  No  vegetable  is  more  appreciated  at  this  season  of  the 
year  than  forced  Asparagus.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
procure  good  large  heads.  This,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  crowns  forced.  However,  a  very  great  deal  will 
also  depend  on  tbe  management  of  the  plants  when  forcing. 
Carefui  airing  is  a  great  tiling.  To  allow  a  frame  to  be  shut 
up  for  a  week  at  a  time  full  of  rank  steam  will  not  conduce  to 


the  quality  of  t-lie  heads.  They  then  become  fepindley  and  of  Ixid 
flavour. 

EARLY  LETTUCES.— As  soon  as  early  sown  Lettuces  ace 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  a 
shallow  frame  which  has  been  placed  on  a  mild  hotbed.  Plant 
tbem  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient ;  use  rich  sandy  soil,  and 
water  with  tepid  water  at  all  times. 

MANURE  AND  SOIL.— The  manure  heap  should  receive 
attention.  In  frosty  weather,  when  the  men  are  at  liberty,  it 
should  be  turned  ovei*  and  be  thoroughly  shaken  to  pieces. 
The  outside  is  then  turned  into  the  middle  of  the  heap.  A  good 
dressing  of  quick-lime  will  greatly  assist  the  decomposition,  as 
well  as  l>eing  of  grrat  vAlue  in  other  ways.  AH  odes  and  ends 
of  soil  should  be  collected  into  a  heap,  and  this  may  be  carried 
on  the  whole  year  through.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of 
soil  which  will  accumulate  during  the  year,  and  if  a  bag  or 
f  Wo  of  native  guano  can  be  mixed  in  with  it,  or  a  few  bu^els 
of  old  soot,  a  most  useful  compost  will  be  the  result.  Such 
soil  comes  in  handy  for  dressing  the  Onion  bed,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  heavy. — A.   T.,   Cirencester. 
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Wintering  Bees,  Tempepature,  YentiUtlon,  fte. 

The  most  favourable  temperature  for  bees  during  winter  has 
been  established  at  40deg  when  wintered  in  tbe  open.  When 
the  temperature  gets  lower  tlian  40deg  unrest  and  activity 
takes  place,  the  bees  breathe  quicker,  and  flutter  their  wings 
to  maintain  the  «*equisito  degree  of  heat.  The  cluster  expiuias 
about  once  a  week,  when  the  temperature  is  40deg  outside. 
The  bees  then  fill  their  honey  sacs,  and  then  ensues  a  period  of 
inactivity,  which  is  longer  at  40deg  than  at  any  other  tem- 
perature, the  cluster  being  almost  still,  in  the  same  shape. 
When  the  outside  temperature  rises  to  65deg  the  bees  are  able 
to  fly. 

The  first'  et^.sential  to  health  in  colonies  \h  dryness  of  their 
hive  both  within  and  without,  and  whether  they  be  made  of 
wood  or  straw,  whether  akep  or  box  hive,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  secure  that  essential  internally  without  perfect  ventilation. 
Ventilation  is  the  great  safeguard  a^inst  all  tho  diseases  l^t 
afflict  bees  in  winter,  and  considering  thiat  almost  all  are 
originated  while  the  bees  are  in  winter  quarters,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  subject. 

It  must  be  understood  that  ventilation  does  not  mean  tihe 
prepaiiation  of  hives  so  that  there  shall  be  a  constant  draught 
throughout,  but  that  they  should  be  ao  constructed  ind 
arranged  that  the  vapours  generated  by  the  bees  shall  escape 
witihout  perceptible  loss  of  heat.  In  hives  where' the  vapours 
cannot  escape  upwards  from  the  clustering  bees,  they  disperse 
in  the  liive,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  waila  will 
condense  and  form  moisture,  which,  soaking  into  them,  runs 
down  to  the  floor  boatrds,  saturating  them  and  rendering  them 
colder  than  before,  and  quickly  causing  mouldineas  of  the 
outer  combs,  and  making  their  contents  unfit  for  the  bees  to 
consume. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  of  the  advtantages  of  the  quilt  and 
air  passage  above,  both  for  bar  and  skep  hives,  and  a  caution  is 
necessary  to  those  who  keep  bees  in  skeps  againat  corering  them 
with  impermeable  material.  Perfect  dryness  from  outwvurd 
causes  can  be  secured  by  having  roofs  wihicn  well  overihang  the 
floor  boards  to  prevent  rain  driving  in  and  effecting  a  lodge- 
ment, but  this  object  would  be  better  achieved  by  having  outer 
cases  which  enclose  the  hives  underneath.  Bees  winter  better 
with  plenty  of  room  under  the  cluster,  via.,  liaving  plenty  of 
room  below  tlie  frames.  This  can  be  arranged  at  no  skdditional 
cost  to  the  apiarist,  as  a  shallow  super  is  just  the  thing  to 
extend  the  brood  nest  to  the  right  extent  below  the  brood 
frames.  The  shallow  frames  have  no  need  to  be  left  in  the 
super,  which  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  eke  at  swarming 
time,  and  in  addition  to  providing  the  necessary  additional  air 
space,  it  also  acts  as  a  receptacle  tor  the  bees  which  die  and  fail 
from  the  cluster.— E.  E. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoald  be 
directed  to  **Tiam  Editor,"  12,  Mitrb  Court  Chambkrs, 
Flebt  Strbst,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  reqnested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 

•  solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding  ma^^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fiact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correepondente  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

DAISY  (E.  G.  H.).— It  is  a  form  called  by  "botanists  "pro- 
liferous," and  by  gardeners  **hen-and-chickens." 

SOIL  INFESTED  BY  GRUBS  (G.  S.).-Apply  salt  and 
guano  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  of  salt  and  5  cwt  of  guano 
per  apre. 

SEEDLING  ECHEVERIAS  (M.  R.).-Echev^rias  raised 
from  seed  this  spring  can  hardly  be  turned  to  account  this 
aeason,  but  a  fine  stock  may  be  so  raised  now  for  next  year. 

PAYMENT  FOR  TRENCHING  LAND  (T.).^Light  soil, 
16in  deep,  lOd.  per  square  perch ;  medium  soil,  Is. ;  and  heavy 
soil,  I4d.  We  have  lately  had  an  acre  of  medium  soil  trenchea 
At  th«  rate  we  quote,  and  the  men,  who  were  picked  skilled 
labourens.  by  working  hard  earned  a  pound  a  week.  Weakly 
or  unskilled  men  could  not  have  done  so. 

ORANGE  TREE  UNHEALTHY  (N.).-Yonr  Orange  tree  is 
probably  infested  with  meaJy  hug.  Wash  every  part  of  it,  leaf 
and  branch,  and  repeat  the  wasliing  without  loss  of  time  upon 
the  slightest  sign  of  fllth  or  Insects  upon  it.  Repot  now  if  it  is 
much  pot-bound,  or  apply  a  top-dressing  of  rich  loam,  and  water 
occasionally  witn  guano  water  or  other  liquid  manure. 

WOOD  ASHES  FOR  POTATOES  (Lex).-You  cannot  have 
a  better  application  for  tjiis  .croi>.  Sprinkle  the  ashes  on  the 
sets  before  covering  -them  with  soil.  If  used  liberally  the  ashes 
will  not  only  increase  the  weight  of  the  crop,  but  the  tubers 
will  turn  out  cleaner  than  if  they.^had  no  such  dressing.  A  mix- 
ture of  wood  ashes  and  dry  leaf  iioil  is  an  excellent  compost  for 
placing  in  the  drills  with  Potatoes. 

PROPAGATION  OF  MENTHA  PULEGIUM  (J.  B.).-^Your 

?larat6  upon  which  you  have  seen  no  leaves  may  not  be  dead. 
lace  them  in  gentle  heat  and  the  matter  will  soon  be  decided. 
If  they  put  forth  growth  make  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in 
a  Kvely  temperatoire  and  soon  afford  other  cuttings.  They  may 
also  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  Although  this  plant 
is  hardy  it  suffers  from  excessive  wet  during  winter  and  early 
spring. 

ASPHALTING  BOTTOM  OF  A  VINE  BORDER  (Idem).- 
Yes,  efi^^ialt  will  answer  well  if  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  sub- 
stance impervious  to  roots  beneath  the  border.  It  is,  we  may 
remind  you,  only  requisite  when  the  border  overlies  cold  heavy 
clay  or  marl.  Upon  a  gravelly  or  Tocky  substratum  a  coaicrete 
substance  is  an  evil  pather  than  a  benefit.  Take  care  that  the 
asphalt  slopes  from  back  to  front  of  the  border,  and  that  the 
drainage  is  thoroughly  efficients 

MOULD  ON  CYCLAMEN  CORMS  (A.  F.  B.).-The  moUld 
will  not  injure  the  cornds,  as  we  apprehend  it  is  a  mossy  cover- 
ing consequent  upon  the  plants  having  been  kept  very  moist 
in  an  iH-ventilated  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  the  pots  as  well 
as  the  corms  having  the  same  green  mouldy  covering.  Remove 
it  from  the  surface  of  -the  soil  with  a  piece  of  wocS,  and  also 
firom^  the  corms  if  it  comes  away  readily  aaid  may  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  skin,  leaves,  and  flowers,  which  must  not  be 
daanaged. 

MRS.  PINCE  VINES  FAILING  (J.  M.).^It  is  the  shade  of 
the  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  in  front  of  the  Mhs.  Pince  Vines  on 
the  back  wall  that  has  caused  them  to  fail.  They  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time,  and  at  their  age  no  satisfactory  results 
Would  follow  nlanting  them  in  another  position.  It  will  do  no 
harm  but  gooa  to  the  Hamburghs  to  remove  the  Vines  from  the 
back  wall  if  you  root  them  out  bv  taking  a  trench  out  3ft  wide 
all  along  the  back,  the  depth  of  the  border,  and  fill  up  the  open- 
ing afterwards  with  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  decayed  manure, 
and  ground  bones.  We  have  watered  Vines  with  weak  manure 
water  after  the  fruit  had  commenced  colouring  without  injur- 
ing the  flavour,  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  pure  water  only 
should  be  applied  to  the  roots. 


PLANTING  RASPBERRIES  (T.  W.).-Ra8phorry  canes 
may  safely  be  removed  and  planted  at  the  present  time,  takmg 
care  that  the  roots  do  not.  become  dry  during  removal.  We 
should  cut  the  canes  down  to  within  18in  from  the  grouiw. 
By  so  doing  you  would  only  sacrifice  a  small  quantity  ol  fruit, 
while  you  would  secure  much  better  canes  for  bearing  next  year. 

HOT-WATER  PIPING  (G.  C.  S.).— The  house,  9ft  wide  in- 
side, with  a  walk  2ft '6in  wide  up  the  centre,  would  require 
two  rows  of  4in  piping  along  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  these 
should  be  arranged  on  the  side  wails,  these  being  taken  up 
9in  to  2ft  6in  higher  than  the  ground  or  path  level,  and  then 
diminish^  to  4|in,  this  part  built  in  cement.  This  will  form 
a  ledge  4Jin  wide  inside  for  the  pipes  to  rest  on.  Dispose 
these  one  above  the  other.  The  bed  walls  should  be  the  same 
height  as  the  outside  walls.  On  each  of  the  two  beds  should  be 
two  rows  of  4in  pipes,  fixed  equidistant  at  1ft  height  from  the 
floor  line,  and  just  clear  of  them  above,  a  covering  of  stone  or 
slate  slabs,  which  will  leave  about  1ft  depth  for  soil.  The  pipins 
may  seem  excessive,  but  it  is  not  too  much.  Of  course,  you  wiD 
have  valves  on  the  bottom  heat  pipes  ^ts  well  as  the  top,  ©o  M 
to  regulate  the  heat  as  desired. 

NAMES  OF  FLA'STS.— Correspondents  whose  queries  art 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  wnr 
wuH  the  foUawing  number.  (J.  E,  S.).— The  specimens  were 
dried  up  and  smashed.  (P.  W.).— Pothos  sp. ;  perhaps  a  var. 
of  P.  scandens.  (W.,  Langport).— The  creeper  is  Boussingaultia 
basilloides ;  the  fruit  that  of  the  Black  Hickory,  Juglans  nigra. 
(T.  S.)— Eupatorium  Weinmannianum,  Regel ;  E.  populifolium, 
D.C.  (W.  C,).— 1  and  2,  Davallia  canariensis;  3,  D.  tenuifolia; 
4,  Adiantum  sp. ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ;  6,  Phlebodium 
aureum.  We  do  not  name  more  than  six  specimens  at  once, 
(T.  W.).— 1,  Pteris  longifolia;  2,  Blechnum  occidentale;  3,  Poly- 
stichiim  aculeat'um;  4,  Adiantum  hispidulum. 


^t 


Oor  Lessening  Acreage. 

Figures  cannot  be  disputed;  that  is,  if  compiled  from  official 
sources.  But  we  generally  find  the  peojrfe  who  study  figures,  or 
in  other  words  statistics,  are  few  and  far  between.  Yet  still  it 
is  well  sometimes  to  do  a  little  balancing  up  and  make  a  ^w 
enquiries  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  acres  under 
cultivation.  In  case  of  a  declining  trade  there  is  generally 
some  good  reason  to  be  found  to  account  for  the  decline.  We 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  up  a  certain  industry  because  we  do  not 
like  the  toil  it  entails,  but  simply  because  we  find  we  are  not 
working  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  living  profit ;  and  we  turn  our 
attention  (and  our  capital)  to  eomethiug  whereby  we  hope  to 
get  a  suitable  return.  We  cannot  blame  Coventry  for  ceasing 
to  manufacture  watches,  and  for  replacing  watches  by  bicycles, 
which  will  also  in  time  possibly  be  superseded  by  motors,  whiob 
will  give  way  to  flying  machines.  True,  the  population  takes 
a  certain  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  fresh  conditions,  and  we 
fear  during  the  transition  period  there  is  much  want  and 
suffering.     That  seems  inevitable. 

There  is  another  town  we  might  instance:  a  town  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  of  all  sorts.  There  the  people 
have  found  that  their  trade  is  seriously  affected  by  the  motor 
craze,  and  they  are  turning  their  attention  to  other  branches 
of  leather  manufacture,  or  rather  into  the  conversion  of  leathear 
into  manufactured  articles  above  and  beyond  saddl^  aaid 
bridles.  No  one  blames;  rather,  if  anything,  they  fteserve 
praise,  because  their  new  work  shows  a  wise  adaptability  to 
circumstances.  .        .  ,    , 

This  is  perhaps  a  little  off  the  point,  but  what  we  want  to 
be  at  is  this :  if  other  trades  and  manufacturea  are  allowed  a 
free  hand  to  do  the  best  for  themselves^  why  is  it  that  wh«ai 
we  read  of  lessened  production  of  agricultural  commoditiee, 
everyone  who  has  a  stick  proceeds  forthwith  to  beat  the  unfor- 
tunate agriculturist?  Surely  he  may  be  credited  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  his  business  in  its  manifold  forms 
to  the  best  advantage  ?  But  no ;  he  is  rather  looked  upon  as 
an  ignoramus  of  the  deepest  dye.  -,      v        .  .     , 

We  do  deplore  any  falling  off  in  the  production  of  our  food 
stuffs,  but  it  is  a  question  that  would  perplex  a  Solomon  how  to 
keep  that  production  at  a  steadily  increasing  fi^re.  We  are 
constantly  taninted  with  the  fact  that  we  produce  less  wad 
less.     It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  are  the  suggested  remedies 
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(mimy  of  them)  at  all  nracticab!*  ?  We  are  sorry  to  read  of  the 
still  lessening  are«a  of  land  undeir  cultivation,  aiid  we  find  that 
during  the  last  year,  1907,  the  crop  areas  were  for  the  first 
time  below  fifteen  million  acres.  The  editor  of  "The  Clarion" 
tells  ua  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  have  63,000,000 
acres  of  cultivable  land.  What  a  stone  he  will  shave  to  fling 
at  ue  now ! 

For  the  pa^rt  thirty  years  the  reduction  has  been  going  on 
At  about  a  million  acr^  per  decade.  Where  is  it  going  to  endP 
Last  year  there  wero  89,000  fewer  acres  under  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats.  We  know  the  autumn  of  1906  was  unfavour- 
able as  a  seed  time  for  wheat,  but  that  the  spring  ssed  time 
was  such  that  there  should  have  been  a  good  breadth  of  Lent 
or  spring  corn  $o\\m.  It  is  suggested  that  difficulties  in  the 
distmine  trade  caused  the  acreage  of  barley  to  be  curtailed  in 
Sootlana;  but  that  reason  cannot  apply  to  England,  unless 
indieed,  as  we  have  read  in  correspondence  lately,  other 
cereals  and  sugar  are  usurping  tho  place  of  the  time-'hoinoured 
malt  in  the  national  beverage. 

There  is  noi  that  extna  amount  of  permanent  pasture  that 
we  should  like  to  see^  or  that  we  haa  reason  to  have  hoped 
might  be  in  a  measure  taking  tJie  place  of  the  corn  cirops. 
puring  the  last  thirty  years  Uiere  is  only  twenty-six  per  cent, 
increase  in  permanent  grass,  and  that  is  not  enough.  Thei^  is, 
however,  one  very  brignt  sjwt,  and  that  we  find  in  the  record  of 
the  n-umber  of  cows  and  heifers — the  largest  yet  shown.  This 
points  to  a  brisk  milk  trade,  and  we  are  told  by  those  who  are 
m  the  "know,"  that  the  milk  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  A 
vigorous  infant  we  hope.  Where  are  the  fujther  developments 
^>oining  inP  We  think  we  can  answer  that  question  in  two 
ways.  The  nation,  es  a  nation,  has  begun  to  ^lasp  the  fact 
thatimilk  as  a  food  is  of  untold  value;  that  our  little  children, 
as  an  asset  of  this  great  nation,  are  of  untold  value,  and  that 
their  well-being  is  ^pendent  on  an  ample  supply  of  good 
sound  milk.  We  demand  the  milk  in  far  greater  qua^itities, 
and  there  are  hosts  of  clever  men  up  and  down  the'  country 
engaged  in  grading  up  our  cows  so  t^at  the  animak  of  the 
fuiture  shaiU  produce  «  far  greater  quantitv  of  rich  milk  than 
has  ever  been  seen  before.  We  have  only  to  read  the  milk 
records  of  some  of  the  noted  herds  to  see  what  can  be  done, 
And  what  will  be  done  as  we  get  older  and  wiser. 

There  is  anotiher  point  where  we  are  breaking  covert,  and 
that  is  we  are  producing  more  fruity  or  ra.ther  preparing  the 
way  f^r  its  production.  During  the  last  deoade  we  find  that 
12.000  additional  acres  haye  been  phtnted  with  small  fruit  (that 
will  be  realising  now),  and  25,000  acres  are  devoted  to  orohaids ; 
some  of  that  aoreage  also  will  be  producing  fruit.  We  take 
these  facts  as  indicative  of  a  tremendous  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  next  it^m  in  the  statistics  is  a  painful  one,  and  no  righi> 
minded  man  can  but  deplore  the  serious  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  horses.  There  is  a  decrease  of  126,U00,  and  the 
number  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  since  1900.  We  called 
attention  to  the  fact  some  time  ago  that  the  foaling  season 
of  1907  saw  a  deficit  of  10,000  foals.  We  do  not  take  into 
account  at  all  the  statement  that  the  cold  spring  and  summer 
of  last  year  caused  immense  losses  among  young  foals.  They 
a.re  not  exotic  animals,  and  the  men  who  own  foals  can  pretty 
well  take  care  of  them.  Of  course,  there  may  have  been,  and 
possibly  were,  a  few  odd  cases  of  inflammatory  chills,  but 
Dothing  to  be  classed  as  an  epidemic.  The  motor  business  has 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  breeding  of  coach-horses,  and  there 
is  a  lack  of  encouragement  given  to  the  breeders  of  what  should 
come  under  the  head  of  army  remounts. 

As  to  the  class  of  horses  from  which  army  remounts  should 
be  bred  there  ds  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  out  on  broad  lines 
we  might  say  there  must  be  blood  and  bone.  A  blood  horse  has 
always  a  good  heart,  but  he  must  have  good  legs  to  carry  his 
good  heart  out  of  danger!  It  is  rather  the  feshion  now  to 
deride  the  Hackney  type,  but  a  Hackney,  well  bred  and  big 
enough,  is  had  to  beat. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  during  last  year  many  rogues  have 
been  run  to  earth  who,  with  skill  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
were  adepts  in  the  art  of  blending  fats  other  than  butter  with 
that  necessary  article  of  daily  use.  The  dairy  farmer  has 
enough  to  contend  with  in  open  foes,  and  it  is  well  that  just 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  the  hidden  ones  when  ex- 
posed. We  see  there  is  a  new  form  of  adulteration.  Margarine 
IS  not  escaping,  and  it  is  blended  with  paraffin  wax  and 
potato.  The  paraffin  wax,  we  believe,  is  harmful  to  the  human 
svstem;  distinctly  so.  Of  potatoes,  perhaps,  we  cannot  say 
the  same,  but  at  any  rate  even  potatoes  are  cneaper  than  mar- 
garine, and  the  customer  would  probably  prefer  to  do  the 
mixing  himself. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  potiato  acreage  of  Great 
Britain,  and  consequently  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  tons. 
Happily  there  is  compensation  here,  for  the  prices  rule  higher 
than  they  have  done  lor  some  time.  We  hear  of  £5  being  not 
only  tasked,  but  given,  and  so  far  no  foreign  supplies  of  any 
material  quantity  have  come  to  our  shores  to  literally  take 
the  bit  of  profit  out  of  our  pockets.     We  hear  the  German  crop 


is  not  only  s.anty,  but  also  of  poor  quality,  and  we  feel  mora 
or  less  thankful.  • 

With  a  good  turnip  crop  (we  include  swedes  here),  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  We  are  constantly  being  told  that 
this  particular  form  of  root-ci>op  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  it  involves,  but  we  do  know  that  a  winter  without 
such  a  crop  is  an  awful  time,  both  for  stock  and  for  our 
pockets.  We  have  gone  through  years  when,  with  a  larg^ 
head  of  stock  and  shwp,  the  crop  has  been  practically  nil,  and 
we  never  want  to  i-epeat  the  experience. 

Mangolds  show  a  decided  upward  tendency,  and.  we  nope 
"upwards"  will  be  the  motto  till  all  really  mangoid  land  is 
cropped.  We  certainly  do  get  crops  off  land  nob  quite  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  but  when  the  land  is  right,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion first  class,  as  it  always  should  be,  the  bulk  of  the  orop  is 
something  to  make  even  the  most  downhearted  smile. 

We  alluded  to  the  growth  of  the  milk  trade,  ariid  we  do  most 
sincerely  hope  that  this  growth  wiU  be  fostered,  rather  tnan 
thwarted,  by  legislative  enactments.  Sometimes  it  wou'd 
almost  appear  that  those  w"ho  rule  us  must  be  suffragettes;  as 
the  regulations  really  would  do  credit  to  an  over-anxious  grand- 
mother! The  farmer  is  exnected  to  keep  an  immaculate  cow- 
house, while  the  retail  dealer,  whose  premises  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  often  goes  unreproved  and  meets  with  no  interfer- 
ence. The  public  has  every  right  to  expect  wholesome  mUk, 
but  the  saddle  is  often  put  on  the  wrong  horse. 

Itrk  n  tki  Homt  Firn. 

We  are  having  changes  from  frost  to  rain,  and  then  back 
again  to  frost,  and  the  general  result  is  very  Ettle  progress 
as  regaixls  work.  Ploughing  behind  the  sheep,  which  is  work 
we  always  pay  special  attention  to,  has  to  wait ;  but  we  can 
keep  the  ploughs  goin^  on  clover  lea,  w^hich  has  a  ooyering  of 
manure  on  it.  There  is  still  more  manure  in  the  yards  to  be 
bn>u^t  out  when  severe  frost  holds,  and  roads  are  good. 

There -is  plenty  of  time  now  to  get  all  hedging  and  gapping 
done.  In  some  parts  where  hounds  may  cross  a  farm  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  there  is  little  encouragement  to  the  farmer 
to  keep  his  fences  in  order,  and  therefore  he  haa  to  delay  the 
work  until  March  or  Aim41,  when  there  is  so  much  pressure 
of  other  work.  Most  farmers  are  good  sportsmen,  and  do  not 
object  to  the  damage  other  sportsmen  do,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  damaee  is  chiefly  done  hy  unsportsmanlike  folio  were  of 
houndsTwiio  would  be  more  at  home  in  motor  cars,  and  there- 
fore restricted  to  the  hard  high  road. 

The  sheep  had  one  very  bad  day  this  week.  The  rain  and 
thaw  reduced  the  fold  to  a  quagmire,  and  the  poor  animals  had 
to  be  alk>wed  a  happy  and  comfortable  two  days'  holiday  on 
grass.  Then  frost  returned  again,  and  they  went  back  to  their 
turnips,  but  they  were  froeen  very  hard,  and  could  be  of  no 
great  feeding  value.  They  will  be  treated  to  pied  stuff  next 
week,  and  no  doubt  will  appreciate  it. 

We  see  a  few  young  lambs  about,  and  the  cold  weather  will 
not  hurt  them  if  they  are  well  hoiised  and  fed.  There  is  a  little 
extra  labour,  or  rather  attention,  required  in  producing  Easter 
lamb.  A  man  needs  a  personal  interest  in  his  shei^  if  he  is 
to  sit  up  at  night  to  look  after  a  doeen  or  twenty  old  ewes 
which  are  llimbing  early.  A  shepherd  to  sit  up  with  two  hun- 
dred ntfty  easily  be  found ;  but  only  an  owner  will  look  properly 
after  the  birth  of  these  early  lambs.  Yet  we  know  one  trwm 
who  lest  not  only  a  fine  ewe,  but  two  fine  lambs,  through  over- 
sleeping himself  last  week. 

Very  few  potatoes  are  being  moved,  yet  trade  seems  to  oe 
little,  li  anything,  better.  Pig  potatoes  are  very  scarce,  ana 
some  feeders  are  using  swedes  for  their  growing  stores;  but 
swedes  will  not  be  plentiful  in  March,  and  we  cannot  see  where 
good  mutton  will  be  found  in  April. 

For  Fatnre  Farmers. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  issued  a  timely  pamphlet  con- 
taining "Suggestions  on  Rural  Education,''  with  specimen 
courses  for  schools  «md  classes  of  various  grades  and  types. 
The  production  is.  in  fact,  a  revision  of  other  pamphlets  pub- 
lished in  1901  and  1902,  and  now  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Dymond,  one  of  his  Majesty's  inspectors  and  rural 
adviser  to  the  Board.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  oai 
Robert  Morant's  introduction  that  rural  education  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  past  few  years.  "  In  the  case  w 
elementary  schools,  not  only  does  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
schools  show  marked  improvement,  but  practical  subjects,  sucn 
as  gardening,  woodwork,  and  domestic  economy  are  now  m^ 
widely  tsuglit,  and  a  proper  conception  of  the  aims  and  mewiooB 
of  Nature-study  is  fsu^  gaining  ground."  While  past  efforts 
are  thus  proving  fruitful,  and,  by  the  way,  must  receive  con- 
siderable encouragement  from  such  measures  as  the  Small  How- 
ings  Act,  the  Board  deprecate  undue  haste  in  the  ™*^*®^,jj 
rural  education.  The  new  pamphlet  is  therefore  only  intendea 
as  suggestive.  But  taken  entirely  from  this  point  of  view,  i* 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  of  growing  ^'^P^I^J'JS 
both  for  the  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  »»d  tne 
wide  range  it  covers— from  rural  school  to  agricultural  college. 
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SBEDSlilBN  TO 

TO 


WEBBS'SEEDS 


WEBBS'  FAVOOftlTE  MELON. 

NEW,  green  fleshed,  1/6  &  2/6  per  packet 

'*. Your  New  Faroarite  Melon  bai  .been  giteily 
adiaired.  I  cut  one  frait  off  a  plant  that  bore  four 
and  it  turned  tie  scale  at  Tibs.  The  flavour  wac 
delicious/*— Mr.  C.  Cox.  The  Uardens.  Weald  Hall. 


WEBBS'  NEW  PIONEER  PEL 

EARLY,  3/-  per  quart. 

••  WebW  Pioneer  it  the  l»e<t:  eailj  Pea  one  can 
grow."— Mr.  O.  Mebrt,  The  Ashe  Gardens. 


WEBBS'  MASTERPIECE  ONION. 

NEW,  1/6  per  packet;  2/6  per  ounce. 

"Your  Masterpiece  Onion  is  rk'htlj  ^named.  I 
grew  them  tide  by  side  of  Ailna  Craif;,  bat  Master- 
piece was  much  the  be4t.  '>-'Mr.  Uexiiy  Blun'.n', 
The  Gardens.  Moorcroft. 


CITALOGDE  GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 


THK    KINO'S    SBEDSMBN, 

WORD8LEY,  STOURBRIDGE 


SWieiFEAOmR 


"T  N  or^er  to  popularise  otlr  "  Qom  " 
-■-  collection  of  lovely  multi-coloar- 
ed  Sweet  Peas,  we  are  making  this 
special  offer  to  readers  of  Th$ 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  The  "Gem" 
collection  contains  the  pick  of  the 
^most  gorgeous  Sweet  Peas  grown. 

I  Our  Illustrated  1908  Catalogue, 

which  is  the  only   Seed  Cata- 

/  logue  issued    containing  trial 

I  .  ground  reports,  gives  further 

p^iculars  of  thi0  great  offer. 
This  Oatalogne;  will  be  sent  post 
f ^e^  on  request,  together  with        V 

]  a  trial  package  of  seeds  for 

3d.  to  cover  postage. 

AkxDicksoii 

ASOIVSiI"' 

97,  Royal  Afenne, 

Belfast 

«5,  Dawson  St,  Dublle. 


BY     APPOINTMBNT. 


HARDY   TREES 
and  SHRUBS 


OF    ALL    KINDS.    INCLUDINQ 

Deciduous  Trees  for  Park,  Roadside  and  Garden 

Planting,  such  as  Limes,  Planes,  Elms,  Oaks, 

Beech,  Chestnuts,  and  others. 
Ornamental   Flowering  and   Foliage  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  ^uch  as  Almonds,  Cherries,  Peaches, 

Crabs,    Lilacs,   'Thorns    (Pauls'    crimson    and 

others).    Purple    Beech,   Golden   Oak,    Silver 

Maples. 
Eyergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  in* 

eluding  large  stocks  of  Aocubas,  Hollies,  Yews, 

and  Conifers  of  the  best  varieties. 
Cheap  Evergreen  and  other  Shrubs  for  Woods, 

Coverts    and    Hedges,  such  as  Spruce,    Firs, 

Laurels,  Privet,  Quick,  etc. 
Rhododendrons  (fiom  loam),  for  Garden,  Park 

and  Wtod  Planting. 
Hardy   Climbing    PlanU  for   Walls,   Buildings, 

Pergolas,  and  other  picturesque  planting. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Priced  deicriptive  Catalogue  on  application, 

Tlie  principil  Nurteries  are  twelve  miles  from  London ;  the 

Soutn  entrance  is  fuur  minutes'  walk  from  Waltham  Cross 

Station,  and  the  West  entrance  is  three  minutes'  walk  from 

Theobald's  Qrove  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Inspection  of  Stock  invited, 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


Jouiiiial  of\  g0rtii[ttlttii[e. 

THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  6,  1008. 


Tbe  Weatlier  of  1907. 

Vlj{3Bfei?N  its  -weather  there  is  no  doubt 
J  iSlK^  that  the  pait  year  has  bclen  of  a 
very  remarkable  character.  At 
times,  conditions  have  been  such 
that  it  has  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  the  season  could,  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  be 
iixi  y  thing  but  dmastrous.  Then,  however 
ju^t  when  the  outlook  for  the  chitff  crops 
has  been  of  the  blackest,  changes  have 
ccourred  that  have  brought  the  most  perfect 
conditions  that  could  be  wished  for. 

For  instance,  when  the  first  week  of  July  had 
passiBd  without  the  summer  having  provided  any 
settled  weather  whatever,  there  was  apparently 
little  hope  of  saving  what  had  promised  to  be  an 
excellent  crop  of  hay.  But  at  last  came  the  long 
looked  for  change,  and  after  three  months  of  wet 
and  cold,  a  spell  of  anti-cyclonic  conditions  set  in 
which  lasted  from  the  10th  to  the  21st  of  the 
month.  During  this  period  the  weather  was 
perfect,  and  although  it  was  all  too  brief,  it  did 
much  to  remedy  matters. 

Again,  although,  taking  our  islands  as  a  whole 
rainfall  was  deficient  during  August,  the  weather 
throughout  that  month  was  unusually  cold  and 
sunless,  and  at  its  close  there  appeared  little 
Chance  of  the  com  being  either  satisfactory  in 
quaMty  or  saved  in  good  condition.  But  Septem- 
ber changed  all  this  with  ironderf  ul  weather,  its 
constant  sunshine  drying  off  the  grain,  and  giving 
farmers  ample  time  for  the  ingathering*  .  Taken 
altogether,  therefore,  although  the  spring  and 
summer  months  left  so  much  to  be  desired,  the 
season  as  a  whole  can  be  looked  back  upon  with 
a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction. 

Naturally  in  a  short  article  of  this  description 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  a  superficial 
account  of  the  rainfall  of  the  year  j  but  itsgeneral 
distribution  over  our  islands  will  be  gathered  by 
a  study  of  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 


READERS  are  requested  to  tend  noUces  of  Gaidsnini 
Appointmonto  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  latereet, 
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moDtlily  and  yearly  falls,  and  ihe  differences  of  the  latter  from 
the  average,  at  nine  carefully  selected  stations:— 


1907. 


January  ......    1* 

February 1*54 


March  . 

April   

May 

June 

July 

August    ... , 
September  „ 
Ootpber  ... 
KoTember  ...    213 
Deoember  ...    3*47 


1-32 
1-35 
3-48 
3-78 
1-40 
2-27 
1-23 
607 


ins. 
0-91 
0-93 
1-78 
123 
2-76 
2-57 
2-75 
407 
1-77 
7-21 
0116 
8-70 


8 

int. 
0-99 
1*38 
1-54 
1*44 
2-64 
4-71 
1-^1 
2*94 
0-56 
4-19 
210 
1-73 


I 

in  p. 
2-71 
402 
2-46 
4-07 
4-27 
4-56 
1-78 
5-67 
265 
6-25 
3-64 
8-70 


i? 

a 


inr. 
0*83 
1-67 
0-83 
3-26 
3-25 
1-28 
111 
108 
2-00 
6*09 
3*21 
4'£9 


^ 


ins. 
1-57 
1-35 
0-70 
2-66 
2-35 
2*02 
1*S>7 
OCO 
1-23 
6*76 
3*21 
3*21 


s 

.2 

n 

ins. 
211 
1-81 
1-14 
395 
2*61 
3*23 
2*72 
229 
0*62 
5-33 
311 
6*28 


'2  ■     § 

o  •     'O 

i  § 

o  ^ 


ms. 
0-63 
113 
0*85 
2*24 
2-45 
2-81 
3-37 
1*41 
0-68 
5-20 
2-30 
3-84 


ins. 
OVO 
0*90 
0*78 
2*83 
1-67 
1-87 
1-25 
1-6  V 
0*53 
2*26 
1-81 
3-C6 


Total  falls .-.  28*67    80*74    2613    50*78    2926    2863    35*20    2691    19*52 

Averages ^0    23*80    28*90    56*50    83*70    34-20    3506    25*C0    24*40 

Differences:.. -2^  +6*94  -2*77  -5*72  -4*44  -557  +014  +1*91  -4-^ 

These  figures  show  that  the  year,  in  regard  to  its  rainfall, 
can  be  divraed  into  four  distinct  and  equal  periods.  For  the 
first  three  months,  taking  our  islands  as  a  whole,  a  very 
decided  deficiency  is  ahown.  Then  follows — during  what  is 
QBuaUy  the  driest  time  of  the  year — an  excess  of  rainfall 
throughout  April,  May,  and  June.  After  this  oomes  another 
dry  period,  lasting  to  the  end  of  September,  altliough  not  of  so 
decioed  a  character  as  that  of  t^e  winter  months;  this  again 
bein^  succeeded  by  an  excess  lasting  to  the  clos^  <^  the  year. 

Bright  sunshine  for  the  year  was  generally  deficient.  Its 
duration  and  difference  from  normal  over  the  various  districts 
into  which  our  islands  are  divided  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  also  shows  the  details  of  rainfall  for  the  same 
districts : 


District. 


Scotland,  N.... 
Sootland,^  F.  .. 
England,  N.E. 
England.  K. ... 
Midlands  ... 
England,  S.  ... 
Scotland,  W. 
England,  K.W. 
England,  S.W. 
Channel  Isles- 
Ireland,  N.  ... 
Ireland,  S.    ... 


- —     —       tjvuiex 

Duration. 

Difference 

from 

average. 

Total 
FaU. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Ins. 

1,118       ... 

+    9       ... 

50-62 

1.809       ... 

-  17 

31-91 

1,483       ... 

+  37       ... 

24-36 

1,569        ... 

-     8       ... 

21*48 

1,397       ... 

-     5        ... 

28-55 

.    1,634       ... 

+  37 

26-61 

.    1,247       ... 

- 113        ... 

51*08 

.    1.370       ... 

-  12        ... 

36-61 

.    1,519       ... 

-  41 

4105 

.    1,765        ... 

- 132       ... 

30*42 

.    1,220       ... 

-  60        ... 

40*41 

.    1.330       ... 

-117        ... 

38-97 

-Bainf all- 


Difference 
from 

average. 
Ins. 
-1*69 
+  1*14 
-0*41 
-2-81 
+2*3i 
-t-80 
+2-88 
+  1-84 
+2*87 
-2*24 
+209 
-1-25 


Mean  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  twelve  months  was 
slightly  above  the  average  over  Enslond,  but  a  little  below  in 
Scotliand.  The  monthly  means,  and  those  for  the  year  at  the 
stations  for  which  the  rainfall  values  have  been  given,  are  as 
follows : — 


1907. 

Aberdec 

Leiih 

Liverpo 

Valencii 

Sdlly 

Jersey 

Bristol 

Oxford 

London 

ins.       ins.      ms.       ms.       ins.       ins.       ins.       ins.      ins. 

January    .. 

.  30*089  30153  30304  30-371  30*380  30-391  30364  30-350  30317 

February  ...  29805  29*854  29*995  30075  30*0/2  30090  30052  30045  30010 

March 

.  29-925  29*969  30*131  30190  30*234  3(i*262  30*224  30199  30176 

tS^z  :: 

.  29*753  29*735  29*778  29*822  29-793  29*808  29*791  29*802  29*764 

.  29*847  29*825  29*857  29*799  29*810  29874  29*869  29885  29*864 

June 

29*665  29*673  29*795  29*838  £9*914  29*982  29*367  29886  29*864 

July 

.  29-970  29*964  30*026  30*029  30-055  30085  30-04S  30064  30028 

August 

29-773  29*795  29-944  30008  30*059  30*102  3  .-013  30*024  29*992 

September . 

.  30*037  30050  30*122  30*094  30*080  30*107  30* J 39  80152  30*112 

October    .. 

.  29*617  29-582  29*614  29*593  29*588  29*665  29*616  29*668  29*651 

November.. 

.  29-896  29-892  29*958  29949  29*939  29987  29-98]  30005  29*966 

December.. 

*29*630  29*622  29*697  29608  29-710  29*805  29751  29*769  29760 

Means 

.  29-834  29-843  29935  29*951  29  939  30013  29*976  29*937  29*959 

Avrg. means  29-833  29*853  29*930  29*i'52  29*954  29*984      ?       29-9:4  29958 

Departures 

from  avrf. 

-0*004-0-010+0-005-0*001  +  0-015+0-029      ?       +0  013+0*001 

These  figures  show  a  general  excess  of  pressure  during 
January,  March,  July,  and  September;  and  a  deficiency  for 
April,  the  two  following  months,  October  and  Deoember.  Of 
the  remainder,  the  values  for  November  agree  closely  with  the 
average,  while  February  and  August  pive  an  excess  over  our 
southern  dist-ricts,  but  a  deficiency  in  the  north.     The  greatest 


pressure  reported  over  our  islands  at  8  a.m.  during  the  year 

dl.06in  at  Aberdeen  on  January  23,  and  the  least  28.34U1  at  tbo 
same  station  on  January  2 — an  extreme  range  of  2.72in. 

The  unusual  height  attained  by  the  barometer  towards  the 
end  of  January  was  due  to  a  remarkable  anti-cyclone,  wbi^ 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  between  the  20tli  and 
26^h.  During  *  its  prevalence  pressure  attained  an  unpre- 
cedented high  level  over  Europe,  the  maximum  readings  r©^ 
ported  being  31.489in  at  Riga  and  Vindan  on  the  23rd;  tlus 
reading  being  nearly  two-tenths  of  an  inch  above  anythuas 
previously  recorded  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  regard  to 
our  own  islands,  ool^  on  six  previous  occasions  during  Uie  Lsst 
134  years  have  readings  been  observed  reaching  31.uHn. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  twelve  months  closely 
approximated  to  the  average  in  meet  districts,  but  shows  at 
decided  deficiency  in  the  west  and  north-west.  The  foUovins 
table  gives  the  mean  for  each  month,  and  also  for  the  year,  at 
nine  stations  distributed  over  our  islands : — 


IJfVi. 

J 

i 

i 

deff. 

deg. 

dear. 

Jannary 

37-7 

39*9 

39*8 

February     ... 

3ii*l 

331 

37*  i 

March  ^.    ... 

42*8 

44*1 

43*7 

April    

May      ...    .^ 

441 

45*6 

45*7 

47*6 

48*4 

50*4 

Jnne     

51*9 

53*5 

541 

July     

54*5 

56*1 

57*5 

Aagast ..    ... 

54*4 

56*2 

57*2 

September  ... 

54*2 

54*7 

57*3 

October      ... 

48*8 

49*0 

49*7 

November  ... 

42  5 

44*2 

44*6 

December  ... 

39*6 

40*3 

40*7 

I 


> 

44*; 

42-7 
47*8 
46*7 
50*J 
53*7 
58*3 
57*8 
58*7 
50*3 
46*3 
451 


I 


4V0 
48*6 
47*8 
48*1 
5j*9 
55*0 
60*0 
60*3 
59*9 
53*7 
50*6 
48*3 


deg. 
43*5 
40*5 
46-8 
48*9 
53*7 
56*9 
60*6 
61*6 
61*9 
54*7 
49*8 
46*2 


n 

6 

fiS^ 

deg. 

deg. 

dsr- 

38*5 

38*3- 

sr4 

37*5 

37*3 

9Br5 

45*5 

441 

44*5 

47*5 

47*0 

47*4 

53-6 

524 

53-S 

56*8 

55-8 

Sf'S 

60*3 

58*6 

S9-6 

58*0 

592 

W-8 

59*0 

57*8 

99-3 

51*2 

60-3 

58*5 

44*8 

44*4 

461 

41*2 

41*8 

48-7 

Means...    ^    46*4     47*5     48*2      50*2      52*0    '52*0      49*5     48*9      50*i 

Avrg.   meant    46*3     47*9     43*9      50*9     52*3      521      49*6     49*0     191 

Departares 
from   avrg.  +C1     -0*4    -0*7     -0*7     -0*3     -0*1     -O'l    -O'l    +0-1 

These  means  are  those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  read- 
ings, and  are  not  corrected  for  diurnal  ranee.  Of  the  varioos 
months,  March,  September,  October,  and  December  were 
warmer  than  usual  in  all  districts.'  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
temperature  was  continually  deficient  throughout  June,  Jnly* 
and  August.  Of  the  remaining  months.  November  was  wajrm 
over  Engliuid  and  the  east  of  Scotland,  but  cool  elsewheie; 
while  January,  February,  April,  and  May  show  fairly  average 
values.  The  maximum  temperature  of  the  year  was  86deg 
at  Lairg  on  July  16;  and  the  minimum  «5deg  at  Balmoral  on 
February   1— an   extreme  range  of  Sldeg. 

Taking  the  months  in  detail,  the  cold  Christmas  weather  of 
the  preceding  year  passed  completely  away  with  the  advent  of 
January,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  remarkably  mild  and 
open:  towards  the  close,  however,  bitterly  cold  weather  pre- 
vailed. February  proved  the  most  winterly  montJi  of  the 
twelve,  and  although,  upon  the  whole,  of  an  exceedingly  oniet 
character,  was  noteworthy  for  the  prevalence,  from  the  l9tli 
to  the  21st,  of  one  of  the  severest  general  gales  experienced 
over  our  islands  for  a  long  \v^le  past.  March  broueht  most 
favourable  weather,  and  closed  amidst  a  wealtih  of  sunshine,  but 
unfortunately  this  was  to  be  the  Last  serious  appearance  of  the 
sun  for  over  three  nnonths ;  April,  May,  and  June  being  almost 
continuously  cool,  wet,  and  sunless. 

A  similar  type  of  conditions  prevailed  well  into  July,  but 
happily  the  second  week  brought  a  change  to  brilliaiit  son- 
shine,  although  unfortunately  unsettled  weather  again  set  bt 
towards  the  dose.  August  proved  dull,  cold,  and  sunless,  but 
summer  came  at  last  with  the  succeeaing  month,  September 
bringing  marvellous  weather,  no  rain  whatever  falling  m  some 
districts  after  the  6th.  October  brought  a  complete  revecsal 
of  the  atmospheric  conditions,  rain  setting  in  on  the  first  day 
and  falling  almost  daily  throughout  the  month.  November  proved 
a  fairly  normal  month  in  respect  to  rainfall,  but  the  tempera- 
ture in  most  districts  kept  well  above  the  average.  This  was 
also  the  case  during  the  greater  part  of  the  concluding  month 
of  the  year:  but,  as  in  1906,  a  great  change  took  ^aoe  at 
Christmastide,  the  year  concluding  amidst  most  winterly  weather, 
heavy  snowstorms  Visiting  our  extreme  south-western  diatriets» 
while  bitterly  cold  easterly  winds  prevailed  generally. 

Thunderstorms  were  very  frequent  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  and  were  accompanied  at  many  stations 
in  April  and  May  by  violent  hailstorms.  Snowstorms  durini^ 
the  year  were  as  a  rule  unimportant.  The  most  noteworthy 
occurred  over  the  south-eastern  counties  on  April  7,  and  over 
our  extreme  south-westerly  districts  on  December  28. 

Displays  of  aurora  boreal  is  were  observed  generally  over  oar 
islands  on  Febniarv  9,  and  at  various  northern  stations  on 
February  11  and  13;  September  10,  11,  and  12;  October  27; 
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Noremher  5  and  18 ;  and  December  11.  The  display  of  Februery 
was  of  unuaual  brilliancy,  and  coincided  with  the  ktrgei^ 
magnetic  trtorm  recorded  at  iCew  since  October  31,  1903. 

Takinjz  the  year  as  a  whole,  gales  were  not  so  preyalent  as 
usoal.  The  moat  serious  storms  occurred  from  February  19th  to 
the  21st,  and  on  the  9th,  Idth,  and  14th  of  December.  The 
storm  of  February  was  one  of  enormous  extent,  reaching  our 
ebores  from  the  westward  on  the  morning  of  the  19t3i,  the 
centre  of  the  disturbance  {Missing  across  the  north  of  Scotland 
daring  the  following  nigiht,  when  a  minimum  reading  of  28.13in 
was  recorded  at  Nairn  at  7  p.m. — the  fall  at  that  station  from 
2  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  amountinfl;  to  0.73in,  a  rate  of  0.15in  per  hour. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2(>th  the  svstem  was  of  enormous  extent, 
the  barometric  readings  being  below  SOin  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.— H.  H.  Harding,  F.R. Met. Soc.,  Bristol,  January  25, 

^a» 

The  great  majority  of  the  existing  gardeners'  mutual  im- 
provement aocietiee  ane  lees  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Many 
are  only  ten  years  old ;  and  year  by  year  new  aseoclatiooB  come 

into  being.       It  is  rather  curious  this  sudden 
Detatinir  multiplicity  of  these  debating  sooieties.     We 

Societies.  recall  the  old  "lodges"  and  flk>ri8ts'  societies, 

whose  headquarters  were    oenerall^    at   some 
inn,  and  where  the  local  enthusiasts  exhibited  and  discussed  the 
latest  Tulip  or  Auricula  or  Polyanthus ;  or  x>erhaps  the  newest 
big  GoosebeiT^rt     But  the  recent  marked  upspringing  of  gar- 
deners' societies  can  only  be  due  to  the  far  wider  knowledge 
and  practice  of  gardening.     It  is  also  more  than  ever  likely  that 
,the     smaller,    towns 
and       horticultural 
centres  will  each  be 
oroviding       a      gar-  ^ 

deners'  society,  since 
the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has, 
with  munificent 

generosity,  resolved 
to  support  and  assist 
such  adventures.  By 
its  recent  promulga- 
tion it  offers  to  fur- 
nish  new  or 
struggling  associa- 
tions with  well-pre- 
pared lectures,  some 
of  them  illustrated 
lectures,  by  tho- 
rough ly  qualified 
practitioners.  The 
tooal  body  is  required 
to  subscribe  a  small 
sum,  not  exceeding 
a  few  shillings^  to 
the  Unio;i,  and  in 
return  receives,  as 
we  have  said,  the 
use  of  lectures  on 
fiobjects  of  the  widest 
interest.'  Further 
particulars  of  the 
Bcheme,  as  at  present 
prepared,  may  be 
obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Vincent 
Sauare,  London,  who 
will  also  send  sugges- 
tions for  the  estab- 
Ikdunent  and  con- 
stitution of  gar-  , 
doners'      debating  ** 

sooieties.  It  would  be  unwise,  as  some  professionals  have 
proposed,  to  exclude  amateurs  from  such  gatherings.  It  is 
tme  that  the  members  thereof  are  mainly  professionals; 
bat  that  does  not  necessarily  debar  the  amateur.  There 
are  now  infinitely  more  wealthy  amateur  gardeners  who 
employ  trained  men  than  there  were  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  debating  societies  are  in- 
creasing. By  their  means  a  better  tone  is  set  in  gardening, 
and  information  that  is  comparatively  slowly  assimiuited  from 
books  and  papers,  is  easily  obtained  by  the  proxy  method,  and 
by  the  discussions.  One  man  works  up  a  subject:  the  others 
listen  and  profit.  Particularly  is  it  advantageous  to  the  mem- 
bers when  a  recognised  master-hand  deals  with  a  subject.  He 
is  chosen  because  of  his  ability  to  teach,  and  if  he  be  conscientious 
he  cannot  fail  to  enlighten  and  improve.  The  successful  societies 
are  those  whose  programmes  are  carefully  compiled,  the  sub- 
jects being  varied,  though  not  necessarily  horticultural. 


Odontoglossttin  taybridum  Biogleianuiii. 

Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  £gham,  showed  this  excellent  flower  at  Viiicent 
Square  (R.H.S.)  on  January  24,  when  it  received  a  first  class 
certificate.  The  parentage  was  unrecorded.  This  is  a  choAos 
flower,  beautiful  and  refined.  It  is  of  large  sise,  some  2|iA 
wide  and  d|in  deep.  The  form  is  close  and  ^ood,  each  segment 
being  broad,  evenly  and  wavily  barred  with  rwdi  brown  over  pale 
yellow.  The  lip  has  a  white  apex  and  rich  golden  centre.  The 
petab  and  sepals  are  nicely  waved  and  slightly  crumpled  at  tae 
apex. 

Cttlturml  Notes :  The  Cool  House. 

The  most  popular  orchod  at  the  present  time  is  Odonto* 
glossum  crispum,  especially  the  pure  white  forms,  which  are  stiJl 
very  scarce,  despite  the  fact  tnat  thousands  of  crispums  are 
annually  imported  to  this  country.  Many  will  now  be  pushing 
up  their  flower  spikes,  and  if  slugs  are  troublesome,  a  small  band 
or  cotton  wool  placed  round  the  base  of  the  bulb  or  spike  will 

prevent  them  from 
doing  much  damage; 
but  we  have  the 
roots  to  consider,  so 
saucers  of  bran. 
Oabbageo.leaves,  ana 
old  flowers,  should 
be  laid  between  the 
plants  each  night, 
and  then  be  ex- 
amined the  following 
morning.  The 
marauders  can  then 
be  destroyed. 

O.'s  Pesoatorei 
and  triumphans  are 
both  usefiu  orchids, 
and  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  <2 
flowering.  Oncidium 
olivaceum  (cuculla- 
tum).  should  occupy 
a  light  position,  and 
the  Masdevallias  will 
be  best  at  the 
warmest  end,  with 
Pleurothallis  Roesli 
and  Restrepias.  The 
quaint  Stenoglottia 
longi  folia  will  soon 
be  active;  then  any 
repotting  can  be 
done  if  it  was  passed 
over  last  year,  be- 
cause better  results 
are  secured  the 
second  season,  fol- 
lowing xxytting 
operations.  The 
roots  are  tuberous, 
and  enjoy  a  mix- 
ture in  equal  parts 
of  fibrous  icam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  finely  broken  crooks.  Fairly  deep  pans, 
6111  to  Sin  in  diameter,  prove  the  best  receptacles,  and  should 
be  filled  with  2in  of  drainage. 

Stenoglottis,  which  are  natives  of  S.  Africa,  remind  one 
somewhat  of  our  own  Orchis  maculata ;  and  if  five  to  seven  roots 
are  placed  at  e^ual  distances  apart  in  one  pan,  then  the  effect 
produced  is  quite  pleasing  to  those  who  can  appreciate  an 
orchid  for  its  flowers  tfdone.  When  in  full  growth  plenty  of 
water  is  needed;  but  after  the  ^ikes  are  removed  the  plants 
gradually  go  to  rest,  although  they  are  not  quite  deciduous; 
therefore  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  water  must  be  re- 
duced, but  the  soil  should  still  be  kept  in  a  moist  oonditioin, 
remembering  that  either  extremes  will  cause  the  tubers  to 
decay.  In  addition  to  the  S.  longifolia  already  named,  there 
is  a  white  variety  known  as  alba;  also  S.  fimbriata.  Both  are 
weak  in  constitution,  and  require  more  oare  than  the  former, 
which  is  very  floriferous  and  of  easy  culture.— T.  Anstiss. 


OdontogloMum  hybrldom  Bingleianum. 
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oncES 


Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of  Crawley,  met 
with  a  rather  serioue  accident  on  Saturday,  and  may  be  incapaci- 
tated for  some  time. 

Appointment. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lawrence,  wh<>  was  recently  foreman  to  the  late 
Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  at  Becton,  Devon,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Sydenham  House,  Lew 
Down,*  R.S.O.,  Devonshire. 

Proposed  Black  Gountpy  Hoptteultupal  Sooiety. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  form  a  horticultural  society  for  the 
West  Smethwick,  Langley,  and  Warley  districts.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  hold  a  meeting  at  an  early  date  to 
consider  the  matter,  A  good  deal  of  interest  is  being  roused 
in  the  question,  and  it  is  also  thought  that  the  subject  of  small 
holdings  and  aUotments  in  the  district  will  be  brought  up. 

Cottsire  OspdentnfiT  fop  Wales- 

Mr.  D.  E.  Jones,  His  Majesty's  inspector  of  technological 
instruction  and  evening  schools,  with  Mr.  D.  Thomas,  His 
Majesty's  inspector,  Aberystwyth,  attended^  a  meeting  of  the 
Cardiganshire  Education  Committee  at  Lampeter  on  Thursday, 
and  suggested  various  way  by  which  evening  schools  might  be 
improved  in  the  county.  Mr.  Jones  commented  upon  the  absence 
of  cookery  iMstruction  at  the  evening  schools,  and  suggeeted 
tliat  cottage  gardening  might  be  included  with  advantage  in  the 
curriculum.  It  was  an  extraordinary  fact  that  in  no  place  in 
Wales  was  cottage  gardening  taught  at  evening  classes,  and  in 
an  agricultural  county  like  Caridgan  the  absence  was  to  be 
deplored.  They  should  also  endeavour  to  prevent  the  lapse 
which  now  generally  occurred  at  the  time  children  left  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  when  they  loafed  about  the  streets,  leaning 
against  lamp-posts,  and  smoking  cigarettes.  He  suggeeted 
that  in  cases  where  school  fees  were  noxT  charged  they  should 
be  remitted,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  children  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study.  After  a  private  discussion,  the  clerk  was 
authorised  to  draw  out  a  memorandum  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  inspectors  for  distribution  among  local  managers  and 
head  teachers. 

Napolssus  Tpade  In  the  Solllles. 

The  Scilly  Isles,  where  the  Narcissus  harvest  has  just  begun, 
exported  more  than  a  thousand  tons  of  cut  flowers  during 
1007— which  compares  with  850  tons  despatched  in  1906.  The 
largest  quantity  sent  by  steamer  from  SciUy  to  Penzance  <« 
a  single  day  was  bet\\€en  thirty  and  forty  tons.  For  the 
carriage  of  the  flowers  to  London  the  Great  Western  Railway 
have  designed  a  special  truck  capable  of  holding  2^  tons  of  cut 
flowers,  since  the  blooms  occupy  a  very  large  space  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight.  Altogether,  says  a  writer  in  the  "York- 
shire Daily  Post,"  with  steamer  freight  and  imilway  charges,  it 
costs  the  Scilly  growers  £6  10s.  per  ton  to  get  their  flowers 
to  London,  and  last  year  the  Great  Western  Railway  made 
£6,500  from  this  souixje.  The  great  expense  of  carriage  has  a 
tendency  to  extinguish  the  tmde  in  the  commoner  varieties  of 
flowers.  Then  the  quay  dues  of  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith  (the 
"King")  at  10s.  a  ton  account  for  another  £500.  Arums  are 
grown  at  Scilly  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  Jonquils  and 
Narcissus,  and  command  good  prices,  especially  \^hen  the  time 
of  the  maturity  of  their  blooms  and  of  Easter  happen  to  coin- 
cide. These  flow^ns  are  grown  in  trenches  so  as  to  escape  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  I  understand  that  at  Treeoo  Mr. 
Dorrien-Smith's  gardener  has  glass  shelters  mounted  on  wheels, 
which  can  be  run  in  over  the  beds  of  Narcissus  when  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  buds  approaches.  This  device  is  sys- 
tematically used  in  the  Azores  for  Pineapples  in  the  third  year 
of  their  existence,  when  the  question  of  beauty  of  appearance, 
in  view  of  their  approaching  consignment  to  the  great  markets, 
IS  of  the  first  importance. 


The  Qapdeneps*  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Lord  Aldenham  will  preside  at  the  sixty-ninfh  atmiversary 
festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  ^otel  Metropole,  on  June  24th  next. 

Lord  Avebupy.  * 

Lord     Avebury  is  to  be  the  new   president  of      the     Royal 
Microscopical     Society,  and     at     the     March    meeting  he  will ' 
deliver     an     address    on  "Seeds,  with  Especial      Reference  to 
British   Plants.'* 

County  Teehnloal  Labopatoplest  Ohelmsifopd. 

A  two  weeks'  course,  to  be  followed  with  a  six  weeks*  coarse 
in  dairy  work,  commenced*  on  Monday,  February  3,  at 
the  Dairy  School,  Chelmsford,  with  sixteen  students,  includ- 
ing three  from  HertfordsJiire  and  one  from  Surrey.  The  three 
weeks'  winter  course  of  horticulture  commenced  at  the 
Technical  Laboratories  on  Monday,  February  3,  with 
sixteen  students,  including  one  from  Norfolk. 

Sussex  Weathep. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay  wards  £leath,  for 
the  past  month  was  1.84in,  being  0.37in  below  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  0.96Ln,  on  the  7th  (the  disastrous  snow- 
storm). Rain  (or  snow)  fell  on  eight  days.  The  nraximum 
temperature  was  53deg,  on  the  27th ;  the  minimum,  16deg  on 
the  6th;  mean  maximum,  41.04deg;  mean  minimum,  31.05deg; 
mean  temperatui-e,  36.04deg,  which  is  l.o6deg  below  the  normal 
for  the  month.  The  snow  storm  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  was 
remarkable  for  its  suddeamess,  and  the  damage  done  ^n  the 
short  time  it  lasted.  It  came  down  very  soft,  and  clung  to 
everything,  bringing  down  many  telegraph  jwles  in  the  district, 
and  doing  some  little  damage  to  trees  and  shrubs.  A  whole 
week  of  fog  occurred  round  the  22nd.— R.  I. 

Ltveppool  Sohool  of  Tpoploal  Medlolna. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  raise  a  fund,  estimated  at  £10,000, 
to  found  a  Dutton  Memorial  Chair  in  Tropical  Entomology  and 
Aradinology  in  the  above  school.  The  president  and  oomniittee 
of  the  sclhool  have  prepared  a  circular,  which  is  sent  out  from 
B,  10,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool.  Dr.  Joseph  Everett 
Dutton  (whose  name  the  Chair  will  commemorate)  was  boru 
in  Cheshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  King's  Sohool,  Chester, 
and  subsequently  at  Liverpool  University.  During  the  years 
spent  in  Africa  he  did  much  valuable  work,  and  by  describing 
Trypanosoma  gambiense,  the  parasite  since  recognised  to  he 
the  cause  of  "sleeping  sickness,"  gained  the  highest  distinctioi^ 
for  himself,  and  for  his  school  a  world-wide  renown.  If  the 
Chair  is  founded,  it  is  proposed  that  Mr.  Robert  Newstead, 
curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  be  elected  to  fill 
it.     Mr.  Newstead  spent  over  twelve  years  as  a  gardener. 

Small  Holdings, 

The  Small  Holdings  Act.  is  now  about  three  weeks  old,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  (observed  Lord  Carrington  in  a  recent  speech) 
that  in  every  case  the  county  councils,  without  whose  co-opera- 
tion we  should  be  powerless,  have  taken  up  the  Act  in  a  work- 
manlike and  conscientious  manner,  and  many  independent  land- 
lords have  helped  us  very  much.  "  I  have  had  applications  from 
forty-five  cwintiee.  I  have  not  had  time  to  add  them  all  up, 
but  I  will  take  eight  counties,  and  give  the  amount  of  land 
asked  for  for  small  holdings  in  each  :— 


Oxford      

Wiltshire 

Cambrid^ihire  ... 
Worceatershire  ... 
Huntinffdon  shire 
Gloucestershire  ... 

Baoki       

Herefordshire     ... 


10,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
4,000 
3,000 
3.C00 

41,000 


"For  these  41,000  acres,"  said  Loid  Carrington,  ^Hherewere 
2,713  applicants.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  307  apphc*" 
tions  for  12,000  aci-es  of  the  Crown  I^nds— in  all  eighty-three 
square  miles  of  land." 
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Weathep  In  Pepthshlpe« 

For  eome  weeks  the  weather  has  maintained  the  same 
variable  oast,  scarcely  two  successive  days  being  alike.  There 
has  been  but  little  frost,  but  a  good  deal  of  rain.  On  the  1st 
and  2nd  inst.  6deg  and  5deg  frost  were  registered,  both 
followed  by  fine  days  and  dull  evenings.  Some  nights  have 
been  extremely  boisterous,  but  the  wind  generally  fell  as  morn- 
ing broke.  In  tbe  end  of  last  week,  three  days*  odntinuous 
snow  was  reported  from  the  northern  counties.  Monday,  like 
several  other  days  of  the  x>a6t  fortnight,  seemed  like  a  day  in 
advanced  spring.— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Cpoydon  Oapdeneps'  Soelety. 

This  society  made  a  capital  opening  of  the  new  session  on 
"Wednesday  week,  when  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy  Leys  Gardens, 
Sevenoaks,  read  a  paper  on  hardy  fruits,  or  perhaps  what  may 
be  described  as  part  of  that  extensive  subject,  for  he  confined 
his  remarks  to  Apples  and  Pears.  To  show  the  character  of 
the  various  Apples  he  staged  seventy-two  varieties,  all  of  which 
were  excellent.  The  members  joined  in  a  brisk  discussion,  and 
terminated  the  meeting  with  a  warm  and  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Edwards.  Besides  Mr.  Edwards'  exhibit  there  was  a 
fine  seedling  Amaryllis,  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Peckham.  Mr.  M.  £. 
Mills  put  up  a  vase  of  white  Chrysanthemums,  Nellie,  and  a 
fine  pot  of  the  old  Cypripedium  insigne ;  and  Dr.  Jackson  sent 
three  dishes  of  Pears,  all  of  which  received  the  meeting's  vote 
of  thanks. 

Midland  Oountles  Swaet  Pea  Soelety. 

The  schedule  of  this  newly  formed  society  is  now  to  hand, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  committee 
on  their  enterprise.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  is  president  of  the  society,  whilst 
among  the  vice-presidents  and  on  the  floral  committee  we  find 
many  noted  enthusiasts,  including  several  names  connected 
with  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  society's  first  show 
is  to  be  held  in  Wolverhampton  on  July  29,  and  on  totalling 
the  prizes  offered,  we  find  they  amount  to  £70.  In  addition  to 
this,  several  medals  will  be  awarded.  This  will  undoubtedly 
attract  the  leading  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  hall  where  the  show  is  to  be  held  is  a  fine  one.  The 
schedule  also  contains  the  rules  of  the  society  and  regulations 
for  exhibition.  Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
hoo.  secretary,  Mr.  Owen  F.  Trott,  104,  Waterloo  Road, 
Wolverhampton. 

Manehestep  Notes. 

According  to  an  account  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural 
Improvement  Society  in  the  "Manchester  City  News,"  this 
body  was  founded  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  originator  being 
Mr,  Bruce  Find  lay,  for  a  long  period  .secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  curator 
of  the  gardens  at  Old  Trafford.  The  inaugunal  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  old  Town  Hall,  King 
Street,  now  the  Central  Public  Library,  in  1879,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Watts,  who  in  his  day  did  suoh 
signal  service  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  cause  of  education. 
The  society  set  out  promisingly  on  its  career,  and  has  steadily 
gone  on  with  gathering  strength  till  the  present  moment.  Mr. 
Findlay  was  its  first  president,  and  for  some  years  Mr]  W. 
Swann  discharged  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary.  Then  Mr. 
W.  B.  Upjohn  and  Mr.  C.  Paul  jointly  held  the  latter  office. 
For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr.  Paul,  head  gardener  at 
the  Old  Trafford  Gardens,  has  continued  singly  to  perform  the 
secretarial  Work.  Throughout,  the  society  has  had  only  two 
presidents.  Mr.  Findlay  guided  the  affairs  with  high  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  so  characteristic  of  the  man  in  all  his  under- 
takings, till  his  death  in  1896,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
James  Brown,  of  Longfield,  Heaton  Mersey,  who,  lover  of 
flowers  as  he  is,  and  noted  far  and  wide  as  a  cultivator  of  Roses, 
makes  a  model  president.  Among  those  who  hav»&  been  closely 
associate  with  the  society  almost  from  the  outset  may  be  men- 
tioned, to  single  out  a  few,  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  most  assiduous  of 
vice-presidents;  Mr.  Robert  Tait,  treasurer  for  many  years,  in 
which  office  he  has  just  recently  been,  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Robert  Tait,  junior;  Mr.  Upjohn,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Driver.  Prominent  among  the  men,  no  longer  with  us, 
who  evinced  a  friendly  interest  in  the  society  were  Messrs. 
Joseph  Broome,  Samuel  Barlow  (Stakehill),  Dr.  Ainsworth, 
Griffiths  Hughes,  and  Thomas  Costley. 


The  Foreign  Apple  Trade.' 

Remarkable  Prediction. 

The  following  notes  from  the  Covent  Garden  correspondent 
of  the  "Newcastle  Chronicle"  are  of  great  interest: — The  huge 
slump  in  prices  of  imported  Apples  has  caused  great  concern 
in  fruit  trade  circles.  At  the  present  time  American  Ribstons 
can  be  bought  in  any  quantitjr  as  low  as  9s.  6d.  a  barrel  of 
three  bushels,  wholesale.  This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  touched 
for  these  Apples.  Considering  the  imn^nse  stocks  available  in 
this  country,  at  least  500,000  bushels  of  imported  fruits  being 
warehoused  just  now,  a  decline  in  values  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  However,  when  Ribstons  are  disposed  of  as  low  as  3s. 
a  bushel  in  January,  the  shippers  of  these  fruits  lose  largo 
sums  and  are  disheartened. 

What  is  the  actual  cause  of  this  startling  slump  in  price? 
As  the  result  of  special  interviews  with  three  of  the  leading 
importers  in  Covent  Garden  market  we  learned  that  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  British  gro^vn  Apple  is  the  oause  of  the 
trouble.  "If  thin^  continue  as  they  have  done  during  the 
past  ten  years,''  said  one  of  these  men  to  us,  *'in  another  ten 
years'  time  the  British  Apple  will  domindite  the  market,  and  the 
imported  fruit  will  only  be  wanted  in  seasons  of  scarcity."  The 
possibility  of  such  a  contingency  is  accepted  by  many  dealers. 
Whilst  imported  Ribstons  are  offered  as  low  as  3s.  a  bushel, 
home-grown  Wellingtons  command  as  much  as  12s.  a  bushel, 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  realise  from  12s.  to  15s.  a  half  bushel. 
Even  the  famous  American  Newtown  Pippin  can  be  bought  as 
low  as  8s.  a  bushel  boxl  "The  future  or  the  Apple  trade  of 
this  country,  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  a  Covent  Garden  auctioneer. 
"  is  completely  in  tne  hands  of  the  English  Apple  producer;  ana 
this  fact,  serious  as  it  is  to  foreign  shippers,  must  be  recog- 
nised." 

The  public  eat  more  Apple©  than  ever.  The  imports  for  the 
year  are  about  10.000,000  bushels,  and  the  home  production  in 
some  seasons  is  tne  same.  The  consumption  of  20,000,000 
bushels  of  Apples  per  annum  is  remarkable.  Still  the  consumers 
have  come  to  learn  that  the  English  Apple,  from  a  chemical 
standpoint,  is  beyond  competition,  and  is  cheaper  actually  than 
the  foreign  specimens,  although  the  price  of  the  latter  is  less. 
This  year  British  grown  Apples  exported  to  Paris  secured  fancy 
prices,  and  the  merchants  who  exported  them  are  so  satisfied 
at  the  results  that  they  say  they  will  develop  this  branch  of 
trade  in  coming  years.  One  Paris  firm  has  already  ordered 
1,000  bushels  of  British  Blenheim  Orange  Pippins  akme  for 
delivery  during  December  next.  By  planting  fruit  trees  propa- 
gated in  the  Midland  counties,  which  are  of  hardier  constitution 
than  some  pix>pagated  in  the  warmer  southern  counties.  Apples 
can  now  be  produced  which  will  assure  supplies  for  nine  whole 
months  of  the  year.  That  is  from  August  till  May.  During  the 
past  season  home  Apple  growers  utilised  cold  storage  on  an 
extensive  scale,  with  the  result  that  they  have  at  the  present 
time  ample  supplies  on  hand  of  best  quality  fruit^i.  This 
season  the  exports  of  British  Apples  have  been  larger  than  ever, 
and  there  are  ample  signs  that  this  branch  of  trade  in  future 
years  will  be  developed  on  extensive  lines. 


-H#^ 


The  Alt  ol  Praning.. 


In  continuing  this  subject,  fi-om  page  104,  I  propose  first  to 
deal  with  standard  trees.  Apples  and  Pears  may  practically  be 
treated  on  similar  lines.  In  each  case  pruning  should  be 
varied  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  different  varieties.  After  the 
first  year's  pruning,  several  shoots  will,  as  a  rule,  start  from 
those  which  were  cut  back,  often  more  than  should  be  retained 
to  form  main  branches.  It  is  unwise  to  start  too  many 
branches  from  near  the  main  stem,  because  when  they  become 
thicker  the  tree  is  too  much  crowded  at  that  point ;  therefore, 
before  shortening  any  of  the  main  shoots,  look  carefully  over 
the  tree,  and  cut  back  to  within  two  buds  of  their  base  any 
shoots  not  required,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  tree  open. 
Then  shorten  the  branches  retained  hard,  or  moderately, 
according  to  their  strength.  Generally  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  Sie  young  shoots  should  be  removed,  cutting  them 
back  to  a  good  wood-bud  pointing  outward. 

During  the  ensuing  season  strong  growths  are  usually  made, 
and  at  the  next  autumn  or  winter  pruning  the  leaders  should 
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only  be  shortened  moderately,  i.e.,  have  a  few  inches  of  the 
ona  removed,  or  in  other  instcmoes  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  shoot.  The  weaker  the  shoots  the  harder  they  should 
be  shortened.  At  tliis  pruning  extra  leaders  should,  of  oounle. 
be  retained,  generally  from  nine  to  twelve;  others  not  well 
placed  being  removed,  and  side  shoots  cut  hack  to  within  two 
or  three  buds  of  their  base.  During  subsequent  years,  many 
varieties  will  not  need  to  have  the  ends  of  the  leaders  shortened 
at  all.  Allow  them  to  develop  naturally  bv  retaining  an  extra 
leader  here  and  there  as  the  diameter  of  tJae  tree  extends,  and 
room  can  be  found  for  an  additional  branch.  Each  branch 
fihould  <now  be  treated  as  a  cordon,  having  side  slioots  cut  back 
as  previously  advised,-  with  the  exception  of  short  stubby 
shoots  3in  or  4in  in  length.  These  should  be  left  intact,  as 
they  produce  some  of  the  finest  fruit.  Such  varieties  as  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins, 
wliich  produce  long  thin  shoots,  may  with  advantage  have  their 
leaders  shortened  for  a  few  years  longer.  This  is  strongly 
adjised  in  the  case  of  the  nrst  named,  because  it  is  such  a 
prodi^us  croi>per  on  old  and  young  wood  alike,  tliat  if  given 
but  little  pruning  it  fails  to  make  a  fine  head.  I  should  nave 
mentioned  previously  that  when  any  variety  sends  out  a  long 
shoot  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  head,  that  shoot  should  be 
shortened  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  tree. 

Standard  trees  thus  managed  will  go  on  giving  satisfactory 
resulte  for  many  years,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  main 
branches  are  too  thick  toward  their  base,  and  too  far  from 
the  outline  of  the  tree  to  form  either  good  fruiting  spurs,  or 
fine  fruit.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  method  of  pruning 
by  gradually  confining  tlie- fruiting  area  to  the  outline  of  the 
tree.  Allow  young  shoots  to  stand  all  over  the  outline  of  the 
tree ;  do  not  shorten  them  at  all,  but  thin  them  to  a  foot  apart. 
Then  remove  all  the  spurs  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  main 
limbs,  and  rub  out  any  youne  growths  which  uush  from  them 
in  spring.  By  such  means  a  naif  spihere,  evenly  covered  with 
young  wood,  is  produced,  for  which  the  bare  limbs  in  the 
centre  form  the  framework,  and  the  fruiting  area  receives  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  air  and  sunshine.  Trees  so  treated, 
if  kept  healthy  by  spraying  for  insect  pests  and  diseases,  will 
produce  splendid  fruits. 

In  the  treatment  of  Plums.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  hard 
spur  pruning  which  some  advise,  as  tMum  spurs  soon  ^et  long 
and  bare  at  the  base.  Comparatively  young  wood  gives  the 
best  results.  Shorten  the  shoots  mooerately  for  two  or  three 
years  after  planting,  then  let  them  go,  merely  thinning  them 
to  ensure  full  exposure,  and  shortening  the  "runnere,'|  which 
go  far  beyond  the  outliiie  of  the  tree,  beoauee  these  are  incb'ned 
to  break  off  under  the  weight  of  fruit,  as  well  as  to  spoil  the 
balance  of  a  tree.  When  a  Plum  tree  becomes  covered  with 
spurs,  makes  but  little  annual  growth,  and  the  fruit  produced 


is  small,  head  it  back  in  early  autumn  so  that  a  head  of  young 
wood  may  again  be  formed,  which  in  a  few  years  will  give 
satisfactory  results. 

In  dealing  with  neglected  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  or  Plnms, 
in  old  plantations,  do  not  thin  the  branches  too  freely  the  first 
year  they  are  taken  in  hand,  but  rather  aim  at  the  removal  of 
dead  wood,  cross  branches,  and  worn-out  limbs.  See  tbet  tbe 
branches  removed  are  cut  back  close  to  the  trunk  or  limb; 
leave  the  wounds  clean  and  smooth,  and  cover  with  Stockholm 
tar.  Then  pay  attention  to  spraying  so  as  to  get  rid  of  lichen 
and  insect  pests,  to  ensure  a  clean  healthy  bark  surfece.  With 
matters  improved  in  this  respect,  the  freer  thinning  of  the 
branches  may  go  on  another  year  with  better  proepect  of 
success.  The  pruning  of  old  trees  in  too  drastic  a  manner  has 
in  many  quarters  brought  the  practice  into  disrepute,  because 
owners  have  had  to  wait  for  years  before  obtaining  sufficient 
fruit  to  pay  the  rent,  after  having  gone  to  the  expense  of 
having  their  trees  pruned,  by  men  whose  ener^  has  been 
greater  than  their  knowledge  of  the  subject H.  D. 


Peas  and  Sweet  Peas. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  firm  of  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem,  have  participated  in  the  progress  of  the  culinary 
Peas  to  a  very  great  extent.  Certainly,  Sweet  Peas  have 
always  been  their  mainstay,  and  it  is  by  Sweet  Peas  that  they 
are  most  widely  known.  But  a  very  considerable  area  cwf 
ground  is  devotea  to  kitchen  Peas,  as  may  be  seeoi  from  the 
"avenue"  of  them  on  this  ^ge.  Among  the  best  that 
Eckiord's  have  produced  are  Record,  Renown,  Ideal,  Xo.  1, 
and  Dawn.  «    • 

Then  we  turn  to  the  Sweet  Peas.  Year  by  year  sees  new  and 
improved  kinds  emanating  from  Wem.  One  time  it  is  Scarlet 
Gem ;  another,  Henry  Eckford ;  and  so  on.  This  y««^r  ^^^ 
firm's  offer  of  novelties  comprises  Mima  Johnson.  £L.  J.  R. 
Digges,  James  Grieve,  Prince  Olaf ,  Hannah  Dale,  May  Perrett, 
Purple  King,  White  Waved,  and  Primrose  Waved.  James 
Grieve  we  regard  as  the  beet  yellow  yet  introduced.  Thev 
also  include  The  Marquis  and  Princess  Victoria,  which  are  both 
first  class ;  likewise  the  greatly  praised  St.  George.  The  variety 
Queen  of  Spain,  which  we  figure,  was  sent  out  last  y^^r-.  T^ub 
has  receivea  great  praise  and  commendation.  In  colour  it  may 
be  described  as  a  soft  pink  of  ivory  clearness^  exceedingly 
dainty,  a  flower  which  everyone  instinctively  admires.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  making  long  stout  stems  with  usually  three 
flowers  very  prettily  placed.  Twenty  years  ago  the  firm  of 
Henry  Eckford  grew  less  than  two  acres  of  Sweet  Peas.  Last 
year  it  exceeded  forty  acres  for  seed. 


Culinary  Peas  at  Eckiord's. 
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Queen  of  Spain'* 


Peas. 


Microscopic  Gardening/ 


(Continued  from  page  76). 

The  following  ig  a  most  extraordinary  caae  of  micro- 
scopic gardoning,  with  eo  much  appearance  of  purpose  in  it 
that  one  would  be  justified  in  hesitating  to  accept  the  details 
were  they  not  vouched  for  by  such  excellent  observers,  and 
worked  out  in  such  detail  by  competent  men. 

Bates  in  1863.  in  his  travels  on  the  Amazon,  was  struck  like 
other  obsei^vers  oy  the  enormous  numbers  of  leaf-cutting  ants, 
which  cut  bits  out  of  the  leaves  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  carry 
the  bits  to  their  holes,  and  he  not  unnat^irally  asked.  *^  What  do 
the  ants  do  with  these  bits  of  leaves?"  Belt,  another  English 
traveller  in  the  aame  r^ion  in  1874,  suggested  that  the  ants 
make  beds  of  leaf  mould  in  their  underground  passages,  and  use 
as  food  Jibe  fungi  which  grow  from  these  prepared  Mushroom 
beds.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  ants  turning  gardeners  in  iAi'is  way 
was  lauehed  at,  though  a  Jittle  enquiry  will  show  that  ants, 
bees  and  wasps,  do  carry  out  many  ot'her  operations  quite  as 
remarkable. 

However,  it  turns  out  that  Belt  was  right,  for  in  1893 
Moller  published  the  results  of  his  careful  observations  extend- 
ing over  several  years^  and  showed  tliat  the  ants  not  only  build 
up  the  bits  of  leaves  mto  definite  garden-beds,  but  they  foster 
the  growth  of  the  fungi  which  spnng  from  spores  attached  to 
tJie  leaves,  carefully  weed  out  foreign  forms,  and  regularly 
harvest  the  crop  for  food.  Not  only  so.  Moller  himself  sowed 
the  fungus  in  microscopic  gardens,  obtained  the  crop  and  found 
out  what  si>ecie6  it  was,  and  proved  that  tlie  ants  were  better 
hands  at  microscopic  gardening  than  had  even  been  imagined, 
for  during  the  course  of  ages  they  have  selected  and  bred  a 
special  variety  of  the  fungus,  so  peculiarly  close,  short,  and 
juicy  that  it  reminds  him  of  the  Cauliflower  varieties  of  our 
own  Cabbages,  and  he  names  it  the  "Cauliflower"  variety. 

Here  is  microscopic  gardening  on  a  refined  scale,  and 
although  we  must  not  be  led  away  in  our  ignorance  into  un- 
founded speculations  as  to  the  motives  or  objects — plans,  if 
you  like — of  the  ants  themselves,  the  success  of  theij*  com- 
munistic efforts  in  market  gardening  on  a  microscopic  scale 
cannot  be  denied,  and  may  teach  many  a  lesson  to  the  tiiought'- 
ful  who  reflect  on  how  often  a  little  intelligence  is  employea  on 
cultivations  on  a  much  bigger  scale  of  commercially  useful 
plants. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  most  of  you  that  brewing  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  all  forms  of  microscopic  gardening,  and 
it  too  has  a  history  of  development  from  the  mere  accidental 
exposure  of  decoctions  of  vegetable  origin  to  fermentation,  ad- 
vancing to  the  refined  pure  cultures  of  special  races  and 
varieties  of  yeast  in  carefully  prepared  worts  and  musts  of  the 

*  Bv  the  late  H.  Marshall  Ward,  D.Sc,  F.B.S.,  before  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cnltnral  Society,  1897. 


present  day,  just  as  gardening  and  agriculture  have  progressed 
from  the  rough  clearing  of  unweeded  patches  about  the  home- 
stead to  the  scientific  preparation  of  soils  and  manui^es,  and  the 
selection  of  pedigree  seeds  properly  sown  and  tended  by  the 
highly  trained  experts  of  to^ay. 

Brewing,  in  the  broad  sense  of  fermentations  of  wine  and 
other  spirituous  Uquons  as  well  as  beer— is  still  carried  on  in  a 
most  primitive  way  by  savages,  and  even  by  other  peoples.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  manufacture  of  pulque,  palm  wine,  &c.,  where 
the  sacc^rine  juices  of  plants  are  merely  exposed  to  the  action 
of  any  spores  that  may  be  floating  about  in  the  air,  trusting  to 
the  particular  one  needed  being  in  sufficient  abundance,  or 
growing  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  vigour  in  the  liquid,  to  oust 
all  others — passing  over  tbese  oases,  I  say,  tlie  manufacture  of 
wine  and  beer  has  for  centuries  been  a  more  or  less  hap-hazard 
affair,  just  as  that  of  mead  used  to  be.  But  of  late  years  two 
sets  of  events  have  rendered  the  application  of  the  methods  of 
micrcfscopic  gardening  necessary  especially  to  the  brewers  of 
beer.  One  was  the  discovery  that  certain  faults  in  beer—in 
some  cases  destructive  diseases — are  due  to  weed-yeasts  making 
their  way  into  the  vats  and  driving  out  the  yeasts  that  do  the 
necessary  work,  and  the  other  was  the  hope  of  raising  varieties 
or  aaoes  of  the  yeast-plant  which  should  give  a  better  beer. 

Pasteur  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreif^n 
germs — i.e.,  w€eds  in  the  sense  of  my  theme — cause  diseases  in 
beer,  and  Reess  and  others  showed  that  there  are  various  kinds 
or  species  of  yeast ;  but  it  is  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  the 
Danish  zymotechnologist  Hansen  that  we  owe  most  of  the 
nnmerous  discoveries  of  weed-yeasts  and  of  various  species  and 
varieties  which  produce  beers  of  very  different  quality. 

The  interest  of  all  this  to  us  at  the  moment  is  that  these 
results  were  got  by  the  rigorous  practice  of  the  methods  of 
microscopic  gardening — by  iso lathing  a  single  cell  of  the  particu- 
lar yeast  to  be  studied,  growing  it  singly  on  a  specially  prepared 
bed  kept  free  of  microscopic  weeds,  and  growing  fix>m  this  single 
cell  a  pure  crop  so  large  that  it  could  be  put  into  the  mash-tub 
and  its  beer-producing  qualities  tested. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I  tJie  .time,  to  enlarge  on 
this  subject;  but  microscopic  gardening  operations  applied  to 
yeasts  are  spj^eading  rapidly,  and  affecting  the  baker  whio  wants 
good  yeast  for  his  bi-ead,  the  housewife  who  wants  it  for  her 
pastry,  as  well  as  the  brewing  industry  all  over  the  world. 

To  horticulturists,  however,  these  matters  do  not  appeal  so 
directly  as  do  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  paths 
of  enquiry  which  branched  out  from  the  more  special  questions 
just  touched  upon.  The  researches  of  De  Bary.  Brefekl.  Cohn, 
Pasteur,  and  their  pupils  had  at  various  x)^riods  since  1860  led 
to  much  investigation  of  the  conteaits  of  soils.  Among  other 
matters  it  was  soon  found  that  common  garden  and  field  soils 
abound  in  the  spores  of  fungi,  yeasts,  and  bacteria,  and  a 
natural  enquiry  was,  what  are  these  organisms  doing  in  the 
soil  ?  (To  be  continued.) 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ACaliforniaii  Shrab— Aplopappns  eriooides. 

The  illustration  of  this  plant  was  obtained  from  a  specimen 
wliich  flowers  annually  on  a  sheltered  wall,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  fan- 
trained,  and  about  7ft  in  height.  The  name  eriooides  refers  to 
the  leaves,  which  are  Erica-like  in  appearance,  and  very 
numerous.  The  flowering  season  is  late  summer  and  autumn, 
the  flowere  retaining  their  decorative  value  for  a  considerable 
period.  Tlie  photogmph,  indeed,  was  taken  in  November.  The 
fight  yellow  flower  heads  are  disposed  in  loose  terminal 
corymbs.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  California,  and  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Compositae.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots  root  readily  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  propagating  frame,  with 
slight  bottom  heat,  in  spring.  The  plants  thrive  in  orainary 
garden  soil.  It  should  be  grown  against  a  wall,  or  in  a  shel- 
tered position,  requiring  protection  in  winter,  except  in  the 
milder  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Wlien  afforded  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse  tJie  plant  is  evergreen,  but 
the  plant  illustrated  is  at  present  leafless.  According  to  the 
Kew  "Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs/'  the  plant  has  had  at 
various  times  three  names,  in  addition  to  the  one  at  the  head 
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A  little-known  Callfornlan  Shrub. 

of  this  note,  namely,  Diplopappus  eriooides,  Ericameria  micro- 
phylla,  and  Haplopappue  ericoidee. — S.  E. 

Notes  on  the  Sabjects  at  Crawley. 

During  a  visit  to  Messrs,  Cheal  and  Sons'  nurseries  at 
Crawley  in  the  autumn,  I  was  interested  in  their  large  stock 
of  homo-trained  clipped  Yew  and  Box  trees.  Finding  that  the 
demand  for  topiary  specimens,  such  as  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Templ^  Show 'and  elsewhere  during  recent  years,  was 
greatly  in  demand,  and  that  the  Dutch  pui-vevors  of  them  were 
charging  higher  and  higher  prices,  the  Crawley  firm  set  about 
rai'sing  their  own.  Now  they  have  500  figures  of  varying  sizes 
and  shapes.  One  is  in  the  form  of  a  dog-kennel ;  another  takes 
the  shajx?  of  a  ship  with  sails  set ;  a  third  is  an  easy  chair ;  and 
there  are  several  spirals,  columns,  spheres,  ovals,  obelisks,  and 
so  on.  All  are  carefully  and  cleverly  done,  showing  that  there 
is  no  rcaison  ^^-hy  the  Dutchmen  or  any  other  foreigners  need 
have  the  monoix>ly  over  us.  Messrs.  Cheal  were  also  able  to 
show  ftome  very  interesting  other  subjects,  as  Buddleia 
variabilis  Veitchiana,  Philadelphus  coronarius  fol.  var.,  Quercus 
cioccinea  purpurea,  Berberis  Thunbergi,  Arauoaria  imbricata, 
10ft  high,  Acer  atro-purpureum,  Acer  saccharinum,  Acer 
rubrum,  Acer  tartaricum  Ginnala,  a  very  elegant  yarietj,  with 
Koelreuteria  paniculata,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  iNandina 
domestica,  which  is  hardier  than  most  growers  imagine,  and 
colours  up  splendidly  in  autumn ;  with  nosts  of  other  good 
things.  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  evergreens,  and  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  are  grown  by  the  acre,  for  the  firm  has  a  large  outlet 
for  all  their  stuff  in  the  many  new  gardens  which  they  lay  out, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  to  the  established  places.  But  more  anon. 
-T. 


An    Enumeration   of  the    Vascular    Plants     known     prom 

Surinam,    together    with     their     Distribution      and 

Synonymy.     By  Dr.  A.  Pulje.     I^iden :  E.  J.  Brill,  Ltd., 

publishers  and  printers ;  price  15s. 

Surinam,  or  Dwtch  Guiana,   is  a  Dutch    colony     la    South 

America,  situated  between  English  and  French  Guiana,  having 

the  former  on  the  west  and  t.ne  latter  on  the  east.      Its  ooaflt 

line  extends  from  the  River  Corentyn  to  the  River    Maixmi. 

-The  length  of  the  territory  north  to  south  ie  300  miles,  and  the 

average  breadth     about     230  miles,  area  about  60,0CH)  square 

miles.     The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat  and  swiampy 

on  the  coast,  and  mountainous  in  the  interior;  well   watered 

by  numerous  streams,  flowing  generally  south  to  north,  and  of 

whicJi  the  Surinam,  with  its  affluents,  and  the  Coppename,  are 

the    chief.       It  has  also  a  warm     climate,  similar    to    British 

Guiana,  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  each  continuing  for  three 

months.     The  wet  embraces  the  months  of  December,  January, 

and  February,  and  then  June,  July,  and  August.     'The  mean 

annual  temperature  of  British  Guiana  is  nearly  81.2deg;  that 

of  Surinam  being  similar,  the  moisture  abundant,  and  the  soil 

very     fertile.       Until     recently     only  a  small  portion  of   the 

colony  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  the  settled  portions 

being  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  courses  of  the 

River  Surinam  and  the  coast,  while  the  remainder 

was  still   nearly  covered  with  the  primeval    forest. 

The  cultivated  districts  are  intersected  by  numerous 

canals,  and  so  much  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  soil 

by  the  husbandman  that  parts  resemble  an  extensive 

garden,  and  yield  similar  products. 

Such  is  the  data  we  are  able  to  gather  in  re^>ect 
of  Surinam's  warm,  moist  climate,  and.  its  y^ry 
fertile  soil ;  while  of  tlie  luxuriance  of  its  flora  very 
little  wais  tnown  until  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
though  tiiavel lei's  were  impressed  with  the  rich- 
ness oi  the  Surinam  flora,  no  plants  were  conveyed 
by  the  Dutch  to  Euix>pe  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  But  some  specimens  reached 
Europe  through  Dalberg,  a  Swede,  who  made  im- 
portant collections  for  Linnapus,  and  by  Rolander, 
a  Dane.  Dr.  Pulle  gives  the  whole  hirstorjr  of  the 
investigation  of  the  flora  of  Surinam  in  his  book, 
from  pa^es  1  to  12,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
Systematic  part. 

Commencing     with      Hymenophyllaceae,     fifteen 
species     of     Trichonianes     and     three     specie     of 
Hymenophyllum      are    enumerated,       with       their 
locations  and  habitats,  mostly  on  trees,  the  mois- 
ture and  shade  of  the  foi^ests  evidently  suiting  the 
"Filmy  ferns."     Cyatheaceie    are    represented     by 
Hemitelia  and  Alsaphila  species  and  varieties ;  the 
tree     ferns     also     luxuriating  in  the  warm  moist 
climate.       Polypodiacea?,    in     genera    Nephrodium, 
Didymochlfena,  Aspidium,  Nepiirolepis,  and  a  vast 
array  of  othej-s,  embracing  Adiantum,   Asplenium, 
Stenochla?na ;  PterLs,  with  many  other  genera,  some 
well  known  and  othens  not  found  in  catalogues  of  exotic  ferns. 
Of  Parkeriaceee,  the  only  species  enumerated  is  Ceratopteris 
thalictroides,  which  is  given  as  found  in  ditches.    Gleicheniaoew 
also    only    embnaces    one    species,  viz.,  Gleichenia    pectinata. 
SchizaeacesD  includes  five  species  of  Schizflea  and  three  of  Lygo- 
dium,  with  one  Anemia.   Salviniacete  is  comprised  of  one  species 
of  Salvinia  and  one  of  Azolla.  Marattiaceae  includes  two  species  of 
Dansea,    aild   Ophioglossaceap    two    of   Ophioglossum.       Lycopo- 
diaceee   embraces  five  speiies  of   LycopKMJium,   and    Selaginel- 
lacese  six  forms  of  Selaginella. 

In  a  similar  manner  Dr.  Pulle  takes  us  through  the  whole 
natunal  orders  of  plants,  passing  on  to  Alismataceae,  with  two 
species  of  Sagittaria  and  one  of  Ix)photocarpu6 ;  while  Buto- 
macefiB  includes  the  well-known  Hydrocleis  (Stratiotes) 
nymphoides.  In  all  cases  the  location  where  found  is  given 
along  with  the  other  countries  in  which  present,  and  time  of 
year  in  which  flowering. 

Surinam,  as  would  be  expected,  is  rich  in  Graminese,  includ- 
ing Coix  lacryma  and  Saccliarum  oflScinarum,  of  course  culti- 
vated for  sugar  and  rum,  there  being  a  vast  array  of  Paspalum 
and  Panicum  species,  the  only  bamb«>  l>eing  Bambusa  vulgaris, 
whioli  is  statecf  to  be  cultivated.  Cj^peraceae  is  represented  by 
a  host  of  Cyperus  sp.  and  sevenal  other  genera;  "while  Palm» 
is  singularly  rich  in  Geonoma  sp.,  the  vernacular  names  being 
given  to  most  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  the  botanical.  Alto- 
gether Surinam  boasts  of  2,101  species  belonging  to  most  ^f  the 
natural  orders,  which  are  given  in  tabular  form  as  well  as 
enumerated  separately,  and  there  are  several  illustrations  of 
the  most  remarkable  genera  and  species,  all  full  page,  and 
excel  lent  Iv  executed. 

The  phytogeographical  remarks  are  replete  as  to  climate; 
all-important  from  a  cultural  point  of  view.       The  temperature 
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16  remarkAbly  equal,  yet  evidently  this  only  applies  to  the 
region  Paramaribo,  and  not  to  the  interior,  which  is  covered 
with  primitive  forest,  and  beins  higher,  much  cooler.  The 
rainfaU  also  appears  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  year, 
the  average  number  of  nainy  days  is  204  annually,  so  that  an 
eventual  dry  period  never  last  long,  the  two  maxima  being  in 
December.  January  is  the  so-called  minor  wet  period,  and  in 
May  quid  June,  the  so^aalled  major  wet  period.  The  minima 
occur  in  February-March,  the  minor  dry  period,  and  in  Septem- 
ber-October, the  major  dry  period.  The  wind  receives  a 
generous  share  of  attention,  and  the  climate  generally  is  com- 
pared with  the  neighbouring  French  colony,  and  the  "Plant 
Formations  and  Vegetable  Zones"  are  well  treated;  while  the 
"Distribution  of  the  Species  and  Ck>mparison  with  Neighbour- 
ing Districts"  is  given  succinctly. 

Lastly,  the  list  of  vernacular  names  is  singularly  instructive. 
Advocaat  is  Pensea  gratissima;  Agoema — Solanum  olenaceum, 
cultivated  by  the  negroes;  Aralta  kakapepre — Capsicum 
frutescens;  Arrow-root— Maranta  arundinaoea ;  Baoove, 
Bakveba  and  Bana— Musa  paradisiaca;  Bayboom — Prinetta 
acris;  Krapata— Ricinus  communis;  Okro— Hibiscus  oven- 
lentus;  Kwassi-bita — Quassia  amara;  Zamoe — Niootiana 
talMioum ;  Water  Guave — Pailium  polycarpon. 

The  work  has  a  complete  index,  and  is  the  most  elucidative 
of  the  vegetation  of  Surinam,  with  much  relevant  matter  in 
respect  of  tropical  plants  in  neighbouring  countries G. 


ElgMeentli  Century  Gardening. 

Border  Flowers. 

During  the  earlier  yeaa^  of  the  century  there  was  little 
change  in  the  kind  of  flowers  cultivated  from  those  in  the  one 
preceding.  The  same  style  of  borders  and  beds  was  continued 
tor  a  number  of  years,  and  by  and  by,  when  a  taller  and 
generally  more  coarse  type  of  plants  got  into  cultivation 
throughout  the  country,  these  wei-e  relegated  to  a  kind  of  wild 
garden  called  a  wilde*mei9S,  notes  concerning  which  have  already 
appeared.  The  commoner  kinds  of  Auriculas,  Polyantiiuses, 
Primroses,  double  and  single;  Fritillarias,  Crown  Imperials,  of 
both  of  which  a  large  number  of  varieties  were  to  be  had; 
Pinks. in  variety,  Carnations,  single  and  double;  Hepaticas, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Colchicums ;  a  great  variety  of  annuals, 
tender  and  hardy,  and  other  plants  furnished  the  former ;  and 
StanK'orts,  fielianthuses,  and  plants  of  the  same  type  were 
relegated  to  the  wilderness,  wnere  Prfmroses,  Cowslips,  and 
other  common  flowers  were  also  planted. 

Of  annuals,  quite  an  extraordinai*y  number  of  sorts  was  to 
be  had,  and  full  advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them 
in  a  large  measure  to  supply  the  blanks  made  by  the  foliage 
of  hardy  bulbs  dying  down.  There  are  full  lists  of  these  at 
various  periods,  which  may  be  consulted,  but  the  beet  is  that 
of  Abercrombie,  which  is  to  be  found  in  several  of  his  works. 
There  were  several  Marigolds,  Antirrhinums,  the  Belvidere 
(Kochia  scoparia).  "Gaterpillars,"  "  Heagehogp,"  and 
'*  Snails"  (Mcilecagos),  grown  for  their  curioudy  formed  seed 
vessels;  several  kinds  of  Convolvulus,  Cornflowers,  and  Nigellas. 
Indian  Pinks  were  first  cultivated  by  Fairchild,  of  Hoxton,  in 
1713.  Larkspura,  upright,  rocket-flowered,  and  branching; 
Mignonette,  which,  as  illustrated  by  Miller,  was  a  poor  thing, 
and  could  have  been?  admitted  to  gardens  for  its  scent  only. 
There  were  several  Lupines,  Pansies,  seven  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  though  in  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  White,  Painted 
Lady,  and  the  Common,  were  the  only  kinds.  Of  Scabious 
abmit  a  doeen  varieties ;  Stocks,  Gilliflowers,  several  Sunflowers, 
and  Xeranthemums. 

Of  half-hardy  annuals,  the  African  and  French  Marigolds 
were  largely  cultivated.  Balsams  were  also  popular,  and  Chrys- 
anthemum coronarium  (treated  as  not  quite  hardy) ;  China 
Asters,  of  which  Miller  states  he  received  seeds  in  1731,  which 
produced  red  and  white  flowers.  Two  years  later  the  plant 
(single)  was  figured  in  "Hortus  Elthamensis,"  Dillenius  having 
received  the  seeds  from  Leyden.  In  1752  Miller  notes  receiving 
the  first  double  flowers,  red  «aid  blue;  and  the  next  year  tJie 
double  white.  In  1789  Abercrombie  notes  quilled,  bonnet- 
flowered,  and  common,  in  man^  varieties.  The  Indian  Pink  was 
usually  included  in  this  section.  Besides  the  common  forms, 
there  was  a  strain  raised  called  Imperial  and  Double-flowered, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Zinnias  also  appear  before 
the  end  of  this  period. 

Of  tender  annuals  admitted  to  the  flower  garden,  Cock.soombs 
(which  include  Celosias)  were  very  popular,  and  though  old 
garden  plants,  many  varieties  were  raised  and  cultivated. 
Globe  Amaranthus  was  also  grown  in  four  or  five  sorts,  and 
the  Ice-plant,  or  Diamond  ficoides,  as  it  was  called  for  its 
curious  glistening  appearance.  Of  Marvel  of  Peru  there  was  a 
large  variety  of  colour.  Of  bulbous  plants  the  majority  have 
already     bean    noted.;     but    «aveBDel     pretty     Gladioli,     Ixias, 


Sparaxis,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  several  of  which  are  illustrated 
m  Millej*,  were  introduced  to  Knglish  gardens.  Of  Liliums.  in 
addition  to  good  older  species,  L.  Catesba^i  was  introducea  in 
1787.  L.  superbum  was  earlier,  having  been  cultivated  in 
Sherard*6  aarden  at  Eltham  in  1727 ;  and  Miller  added 
L.  philadeTphicum  and  L.  kamschatcense,  both  of  which  he 
figured.  The  Narcissus  was  a  somewhat  neglected  plant,  and 
the  only  new  form  that  appeared  was  N.^tenuior  of  Curtis, 
which  he  found  in  MaddocK  s  nursery  in  1794;  but  Grimwooa 
and  Barrit  had  it  in  1789.  As  already  noted,  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  was  so  popular  that  other  species  were  neglected. 

Of  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  gardens  were  enriched  by  many 
first-rate  additions.  Asters  alone,  if  they  had  been  appreciated 
and  properly  managed,  could  have  made  quite  a  feature.  Qut 
the  greater  portion  never  got  beyond  botanic  gardens,  or  the 
wilderness.  Mention  may  be  made  of  A.'s  acris,  ericoides, 
dumosiLs,  leevis,  versicolor,  multiflorus,  Novi  Belgse,  Novbb 
Anglite,  puniceus,  grandiflorus,  and  cordifdius,  as  the  pick. 
There  were  earlier  introductions  which  also  were  available. 
Inula  ensifolia  was  a  late  introduction,  but  Helenium  autumnale 
was  gro\%'n  as  early  as  1729,  and  Chr>'santhemum  indicum  was 
cultivated  by  Miller  as  early  as  1764 ;  the  beautiful  Boltonia 
(Aster)  a.steroides,  and  B.  glastifolia  in  1758.  Bupthalmum 
salicifolinm  was  a  year  later;  and  Uelianthus  deoapetalus  in 
the  same  year.  Gaillardia  bicolor  did  not  at^pear  till  1787,  but 
Rudbeckia  hirta  in  1714,  and  the  silvery-leaved  Cineraria 
nagusina  yet  earlier;  C.  babylonica  in  1710.  Silphium  lacinia* 
tum,  S.  perfoliatum.  with  others,  also  belong  to  this  period, 
and  a  few  pretty  Otnonnas. 

Of  Poppies,  the  Oriental  was  kno^\Ti  as  early  or  1714;. 
nudicaule  was  cultivated  at  Eltham  in  1730,  and  alpinum  in 
1759,  by  Miller.  Actiea  racemosa,  Pteonia  tenuifolia, 
Delphinium  grandiflonim.  Anemone  pennsylvanica^  Phloniis 
samia,  Tiarella  tordifolia,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  which  up  till 
recent  years  was  hardly  known,  or  only  to  the  curious,  on 
account  of  the  dried-up  plants  of  the  previoim  year  being  blown 
along  the  wild  wind-swept  steppes  of  Rusfeia,  were  each  to  be 
had.  Saponaria  ocv^moioes  is  another  good  plant  of  this 
oentury.  Sweet  Williams  were  common,  and  were  known  in 
varieties  as  Painted  Ladies,  Scarlet,  White,  and  many  double 
forms.  In  Mille-r's  plates  is  a  Sweet  William,  but  a  very  poor 
form,  though  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Auricula-eyed  type 
was  as  fine  as  it  is  usually  seen  to-day. 

The  Mule  Pink  is  well  known  to  have  originated  in  Fair- 
child's  nursery  at  Hoxton.  In  Bradley's  "New  Improvements" 
(1717),  its  origin  is  described,  and  the  plant  is  stated  to  l)e 
"neither  Sweet  William  nor  Carnation,  but  resembling  both 
equally,  which  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  a  Carnation  that 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  farina  of  the  Sweet  William." 
Fifteen  years  later  Mule  Pinks  would  appear  to  have  been 
quite  common,  but  the  parents  were  Indian  Pinks  and  Sweet 
Williams.  It  is  perhaps  unnecesisary  t^  state  that  what  is  still 
termed  the  "Old  Mule  Pink"  is  not  Fairchild's,  any  more  than 
the  '*  Old  Clove,"  which'  some  people  pride  themselves  in  possess- 
ing, is  not  the  old  Clove  Gilliflower.  Other  Dianthi  of  the 
century  were  Dianthue  ferrugineus,  well  figured  by  Miller ; 
D.  monspelianus  and  D.  alpinus,  also  introduced  by  Miller. 

Arenaria  balearica  and  A.  grandifloia,  Sedum  Aizoon, 
Agrostemma  Flos-jovis,  Boooonia  cordata,  Veronica  incana, 
V.  gentianoides,  Monai'da  didyma,  Phlox  paniculata,  figured  in 
"Hort.  KltSi.,"  1732;  P.  suavoolens,  and  the  dwarf-growing 
P.'s  ovata  and  Carolina ;  Polemonium  reptans,  Campanula 
puJla,  Lobelia  cardi nails,  though  a  seventeenth  century  intro- 
duction, was  extensively  gix>wn  in  the  eighteenth ;  Galax 
aphylla,  Viola  comuta,  a  plant  which  was  much  used  forty 
years  ago,  and  which  was  used  in  the  evolution  of  the  present 
bedding  type  of  Violas,  were  each  common.  Gentiana  bavarica 
is  another  gem,  and  of  Statice  were  added  cephalotes  and  lati- 
folia,  among  several  others. 

The  useful  Celsia  cretica  was  grown  at  Chel«»a  in  1752,  and 
C.  Arcturus  found  its  way  to  England  about  1780.  Both,  how- 
ever, were  treated  as  frame  biennials.  Mimulus  ringens  is 
another  of  Miller's  plants;  wliile  of  Iberis,  gibraltarica  and 
sempervirens  were  added  to  those  already  in  cultivation. 
Alyssum  saxatile  appeared  in  1710,  and  Sisyrinchium  ber- 
mudianum,  as  a  stove  plant,  about  1730.  Liatris  spicata, 
along  with  others  of  the  same  genus,  now  quite  forgotten,  were 
included. 

Though  gardening  literature  is  not  greatly  taken  up  with 
hardy  plants,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  plants 
cultivated  was  anything  like  so  meagre  as  the  above  names 
might  lead  one  to  believe.  Abercrombie's  list  is  very  extensive, 
and  includes  plants  which  had  been  introduced  previous  to  this 
oentury,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  various  other  popular 
plants,  so  that  thoee  who  wished  miglit  have  had  very  gay 
gardens  for  almost  as  long  a  period  annually  as  we  have  now. 
Not  improbably  some  plants  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  out 
of  cultivation  on  account  of  a  lack  of  popular  qualities,  would 
also  be  cultivated  as  novelties.— B. 
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To  succeed  with  Dahlias,  especially  with  the  cactus  and 
doubles,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  young  pLantfi  from  cuttings  than 
from  those  obtained  by  potting  up  old  tubers,  notwithstanding 
the  more  robust  appearance  of  the  latter  for  a  few  weeks  during 
their  earlier  stages.  Cuttings  root  fairly  easily,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Chrysanthemums  and  some 
other  flowers.  Old  roots  should  be  bedded  in,  in  light  soil,  deep 
enough  to  almost  bury  them,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  cover  the 
lower  portion  of  the  old  stem,  where  the  eyes  are  situated.  The 
reasons  for-  leaving  this  part  quite  bare  are  twofold ;  first,  if  the 
eyes  are  covered  with  soil,  the  cuttings,  when  produced,  are 
exceedingly  stout,  and  in  oonse^iuence  sapoy  and  unsuitable  for 
propagation ;  and  secondly,  it  is  best  to  be  able  to  plainly  see 
the  base  of  each  cutting  to  tell  where  best  to  cut  it.  Three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  of  wiry  growth  are  ideal  cuttings,  and 
they  should  be  taken  off  quite  close  to  the  parent  tuber,  but 
not  of  necessity  close  enough  to  destroy  any  of  the  surrounding 
younger  shoots.  Insert  in  a  compost  of  at  least  one-third  good 
silver  sand,  the  remainder  fresh  sweet  turfy  loam  and  well 
decayed  leaf  mould. 

Dahlia  cuttings  strike  exceedingly  well  if  put  in  singly  in 
2in  thumb  pots,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  several  should  not 
be  root«d  togetner  in  din  or  3|in  pots,  putting  the  cuttings  by 
the  side  of  the  pot  instead  of  in  the  centre.  Unlike  some 
varieties  of  flowers  of  a  softwooded  nature,  the  cuttings  are 
best  if  not  allowed  to  droop,  and  a  copious  wetting  through  a 
fine  spray  rose  may  be  given  at  once,  after  which  they  may 
be  kept  at  a  happy  medium  by  lightly  spraying  whenever  thev 
approach  a  dry  condition.  Although  they  will  strike  very  mucn 
quicker  in  a  high  temperature  with  bottom  heat,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  absolutely  neceissary,  and,  in  fact,  the  cuttings  which 
root  slowly  in  a  temperate  house  are  much  the  best  in  the  end, 
as  the  roots  are  very  much  stronger.  Place  the  cuttings  in  a 
light,  warm,  yet  airy  position,  not  in  a  close,  hot,  stagnant 
atmosphere,  and  shade  them  from  direct  sun.  Some  days  may 
elapse  before  they  look  particularly  brisk  and  hopeful,  but  if 
the  soil  is  moderately  moist  do  not  be  led  to  water  them  too 
much  in  order  to  freshen  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
ought  not  to  shrivel,  or  the  chances  are  they  will  rot.  It  is  the 
first  few  days  after  insertion  that  are  tedious  ones,  as  in  a 
healthy  normal  state  th^'  will  soon  right  themselves,  and  keep 
perfectly  fresh  henceforth.  About  three  weeks  is  an  average 
time  for  striking,  but  some  sorts,  especially  if  they  are  big 
cuttings,  may  run  a  month.  They  root  very  fast  once  they 
begin,  and  the  roots  are  very  strong.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore^  to  pot  them  into  larger  pots  almost  as  soon  as  they  start 
rooting,  as  otherwise  the  young  roots,  which  are  in  reality  the 
next  autumn's  tubers  in  embryo,  will  get  distorted  by  running 
round  the  small  space  afforded  inside  the  pot.  They  may  be 
transferred  to  31  in  pots  in  a  good  loam  and  leaf  mould,  compost, 
and  allowed  to  get  a  little  start  while  still  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  to  prevent  them  getting  drawn  and  spindly,  the  frame  is 
the  best  place  as  soon  as  fear  of  frost  is  past. 

Young  plants  are  best  potted  on  until  they  reach  about  a 
5iin  pot,  i.e.,  one  more  potting.  I  do  not  think  anything  is 
gained  by  growing  them  on  to  a  large  size  before  planting  out, 
as  I  often  notice  big  plants  require  so  much  nourishment  to 
keep  them  going,  that  when  first  put  out  in  the  open  they 'feel 
the  shock  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fail  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply  from  the  disturbed  roots  to  satisfy  the  demands  from 
above,  and  in  consequence  the  plants  droop  badly  and  get  so 
hard  and  unkindly  that  finally  tney  have  to  make  a  fresh  start 
from  below  ground,  and  in  the  end  are  more  backward  than  the 
plants  which  were  much  smaller  when  planted. 

Early  March  is  a  good  time  for  thoroughly  turning  up  the 
Dahlia  ground,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  fresh  loamy 
soil,  or  road  sweepings  may  be  dug  in.  The  land  should  be 
moved  to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  possible  with  a  good  fork,  and 
is  best  left  as  rough  as  it  leaves  the  tool  when  turning  it. 
Heavy  clay  soil  if  left  in  this  state  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  is 
very  easily  got  into  planting  order  if  the  grower  is  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  good  rain  on  it ;  in  fact,  some  soil  is  so  heavy 
that  this  is  practically  the  only  way  to  get  it  into  anything 
like  a  fine  state,  and  the  weather  has  to  be  watched  accordingly 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  it.  Old  tubers,  if  planted  in 
the  open  ground  and  allowed  to  carry  several  stems,  will  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  bloom  of  a  second-rate  quality,  if  a  little 
necessary  care  and  trouble  is  taken  when  they  are  planted. 
Dig  out  a  good  sized  hole. and  stir  in  some  rotten  horse  manure^ 
fill  in  a  layer  of  soil  high  enough  to  bring  the  tuber  near  the 
surface  when  stood  in  its  place,  then  get  a  little  fine  rubbish 
such  as  accumulates  where  sweepings,  &c.,  are  tipped,  and 
fill  in  round  the  tuber  with  it,  so  that  it  may  start  its  young 
fibre  into  this  fine  stuff,  instead  of  into  the  rougher  soil.  Now 
fill  up  remainder  of  the  hole  and  level  off  the  whole  neatly, 
leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  tuber  just  comfortably  covered 
with  soil. 

Huge  clumps  may  be  grown  in  this  way,  of  the  more  hardy 
varieties,  and  they  will  stand  a  good  lot  of  dry  weather  with-  j 


out  showing  any  sign  of  want,  as  their  roots  are  ramUiAg  in 
the  manure  buried  underneath.  Considering  the  bena&t 
derived  from  this  system  of  Dahlia  planting  (I  refer  to  the 
getting  out  of  a  hole  and  putting  in  manure) ,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  Dahlias,  even  when  planted  merely  for  decoration,  are  not 
more  generally  treated  in  this  way.  The  great  drawback  of 
slugs  eating  the  youn^  shoots  as  they  push  through  the  soil  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  dusting  them  with  lime  occafiaon* 
ally,  and  by  destroying  the  slugs  by  means  of  a  knife  and  help 
of  a  Lantern. — S.,  Sussex. 


Tbe  Lapageria  Ootdoors. 

It  is  pleasant  during  the  present  wintry  snap  to  oall  up 
reminiscences  of  summer.  Memory's  pages  unfold  pictures  of 
Landscapes,  pLants,  ami  flowers  communicated  thereto  during 
past  peregrinations.  During  one  of  the  latter  in  the  Princi- 
pality, where,  on  its  seaboard,  so  many  good,  rare^  and  semi- 
hardy  plants  flourish,  a  picture  of  the  Ikpageria  occuia  to  one's 
mima,  and  which  bappily  was  photographed  when  carrying  about 
1,000  fine  flowers,  the  pl«uit  bein^  m  the  most  perfect  healthful 
vigour,  filling  a  wall  space  16ft  in  length,  and  about  6ft  high. 
This  has  braved  many  winters  in  the  open,  in  tihe  giardens  of 
Bodlondeb,  on  the  Conway  river ;  and  is  the  pride  equally  of  its 
owner,  Mr.  A.  "Wood,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Tindall.  This 
plant  reminds  me  of  another  seen  many  years  ago  in  a  much 
less  favourable  climate,  where  some  growths  found  their  way 
through  broken  glass  and  faulty  woodwork  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  wandered  a  considerable  distance,  and  being  fastened 
upon  a  wall,  flowered  for  years Thob.  Lewis. 
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Diseases  of  Plants 


Hollyhook  Roit 

Supplementary  to  the  notes  on  page  61,  I  would  observe 
that  the  Hollyhock  brand  (Puccinia  malvacearum)  was  first 
known  in  Chili  in  1852,  and  in  1862  appeared  at  Melbourne.  It 
mached  Spain  in  18(59,  and  France  in  1873,  and  in  this  year  it 
was  first  heard  of  in  the  south  and  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
and  soon  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  all  over  the 
country,  attacking  wild  malvaoeous  plants  as  well  as  the  Holly- 
hock, and  assumed  the  nature  of  an  epidemic,  sweeping  off 
Hollyhocks,  especially  the  choicer  varieties  increased  by  division 
or  cuttings,  in  a  wholesale  manner,  so  that  their  culture  was 
practically  precluded.  ^ 

No  efforts  were  spared,  when  the  disease  was  at  its  height, 
either  to  eradicate  or  mitigate  its  evils,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess. Treatment  with  Condy's  fluid,  a  taolespoanful  to  a  quart 
of  water,  was  the  first  repressive  measure  adopted,  and  after- 
wards much  was  said  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  permanganate 
of  i)otash,  loz  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water 
for  apptication  by  means  of  a  sponge  to  the  pustules ^  both  the 
Condy's  fluid  and  the  permanganate  of  potash  solutions  caus- 
ing the  pustules  to  turn  black  and  fall  out,  whilst  no  injury  was 
done  to  the  plants.  As  a  preventive  spraying  with  perman- 
ganate of  potash  solution,  los  crystals  to  three  gallons  of  water, 
was  advised,  and  where  adopted  gave  good  results;  indeed, 
according  to  the  experimenters  completely  prevented,  and  where 
present  checked  and  eradicated  the  disease. 

Albeit,  the  Hollyhock  fungus  practically  swept  the  named 
varieties  clear  away,  and  as  theso  were  the  most  affected  the 
idea  prevailed  that  the  disease  was  induced  by  weakening  of  the 
constitution  of  Hollyhock  by  the  continuance  of  varieties  by 
cuttings  and  the  high  cultures  practised,  together  wifh  the 
hard  propagation  of  new  varieties,  all  tending  to  weaken  the 
Hollyhock's  constitutional  vigour  and  render  it  more  ausceptible 
to  disease.  This  gave  rise  to  the  raising  of  the  plants  from 
seed,  and  in  some  measure  had  the  desired  result,  as  the  seed- 
lings were  not  only  more  robust  and  disease  resisting,  but  a 
large  percentage  were  single  or  semi-double  onlv  in  bloom. 

But  the  growers  who  saved  seeds  from  the  best  flowers  only, 
and  crossed  with  other  good  sorts  to  obtain  new  varieties,  found 
the  fungus  growing  on  the  first  leaves  of  the  seedling^ ;  while 
others  who  saved  seeds  from  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation 
without  crossing  the  flowers  had  mixed  exi>€rience,  some  of  the 
seedlings  being  diseased  and  others  relatively  or  wholly  fre® 
from  the  fungus,  and  out  of  the    many    plants   one-hair  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  parent  as  regard  quality » 
and  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  colour  of  them.     Thus  it  was 
seen  that  good  varieties  could  be  as  well  raised  from  seeds  as 
from  **eyes,'*  cuttings,  and  divisions.     Therefore  the  i^rowing 
of  Hollyhocks  from  seed  came  into  vogue,  and  for  a  time  th6 
disease  appeared-  to  lose  its  virulence  and  greatly  abated  its 
ravages,  though  this  was  probably  as  much  due  to  lack  of  plantj 
as  to  confttitutionaJ  vigour  of  new  generations  in  much  lessened 
number,  for  was  th<^  fungus   not   meanwhile  running  riot  in 
Musk   Mallow   (Malva   moschata)   growing  in  waste   places  aU 
over  the  British  Islands?    In  one  instance  recently  I  noticed 
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a  very  luxuriant  group  of  Mallows  by  a  ditch  baddy  affected 
•b^  the  fungus,  and  the  whole  died,  not  a  plant  to  be  found  there 
''since  (over  ten  years  ago),  while  in  the  meadow,  not  a  dozen 
yards  slw^l^,  the  fundus  lives  in  the  mowed  over  and  browsed 
down  exadnples  growing  stili.  I  also  had  for  years  a  Mallow 
plant  on  some  grass  affected  year  by  year  with  the  fungus,  and 
not  a  dosen  yards  away  were  seedling  Hollyhocks,  single- 
flowered,  not  a  few  self-sown,  that  in  seven  years  did  not  con- 
tract the  disease. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  a  bed  of  double  Hollyhocks, 
guaranteed  by  the  supplier  as  free  from  disease,  which  in  the 
first  year  of  planting  were  affected  by  the  fungus,  and  got 
worse  as  the  ''years  rolled  by,"  so  that  they  were  shifted  to 
other  quarters,  and  in  these  were  as  bckilv  affected  as  before, 
though  when  moved  and  divided  there  was  not  any  growth 


do  not  become  pronounced  until  the  flowering  stage  is  reached. 
The  best  and  surest  way  of  combating;  the  disease  is  to  remove 
and  burn  affected  leaves;  this  may  mean  ruining  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  for  the  season,  but  it  is  certain,  the  stems 
being  also  destroyed,  to  free  the  plant  from  the  fungus, 
inasmuch  as  no  telentdspores  are  allowed  to  perfect  and  to  be 
dispersed.  Tliere  not  l^ing  any  telentospores,  the  plants  are 
no^  attacked  in  the  seoona  season,  whereas  if  the  leaves  are 
allowed  to  perfect  spores,  or  the  faded  or  even  any  diseased 
leaves  are  left  on  the  ground  or  plant,  the  disease  is  certain 
to  appear  the  second  season. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  effective,  but  it  must  be 
used  preventively,  and  be  repeated  at  intervals  in  order  to 
destroy  the  spores  or  pro-mycelium  from  them,  and  this  is  un- 
sightly, and  in  some  cases  regarded  as  nearly  as  bad   as   the 


An    Open-air    Lapageria    with    1,000    flowers. 


other  than  buds  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  telento- 
spores were  oarricyd  over  with  the  rootstocks  or  divisions. 

Of  coarse,  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Hollyhock  Puccinia 
(as  well  as  many  other  species)  go  over  with  the  seed  or 
plant,  and  the  disease  is,  therefore,  hereditary,  the  disease 
plasma  living  in  symbiosis  with  the  host-plant,  even  exploiting 
it,  and  not  giving  any  evidenoe  of  presen<^  until  the  time 
arrives  for  the  prcSuction  of  its  **  fruits  "  under  the  most  con- 
genial conditions  for  their  i>erfection  and  dispersion.  The 
question  of  raising  disease-resisting  varieties  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  this  connection,  but  this  even  only  endures  for 
a  time,  as  in  most  instances  the  parasite  appears  to  acquire 
new  and  increased  power  so  as  to  successfully  obtain  a  footing 
on  the  varieties  at  one  time  absolutely  resistant  of  the  attacks 
of  the  fungus.  .     ,  -  ,.         j 

Seed  should  not  be  saved  and  plants  raised  from  diseased 
plants,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  when  the  carpels  are 
attacked  by  the  funj^.  the  seeds  produce  diseased  seedlings, 
in  some  oases  the  pustules  appearing  in  the  cotyledons,  though 
in  most  instances  not  making  appearance  until  the  plants  are 
wen  advanced. in  growth,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  *'  fruits" 


disease.  When  clear  lime  water  is  used  in  preparing  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  there  is  practically  no  unsightliness,  and  in 
the  dilute  form  ets  givwi  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
August  29,  1907,  no  injury  accrues  to  the  foliage.  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  famous  for  Hollyhocks,  re- 
commend a  preparation  for  dusting  on  as  follows :— -To  lib  of 
tobacco  pow<fer  add  ioa  of  finely  pulverised  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  well  mix.  Dust  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  every  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  growing  season,  olioosing  still  and  dull 
days  for  the  operation.  This  is  not  at  all  unsightly,  and  acts 
both  as  a  fungicide  and  insecticide.  It  is  of  course,  somewhat 
diflScult  to  coat  the  leaves  on  the  under  side  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  powder-distributing  apparatus,  but  it  can  be  done 
readily  by  the  Mslbeo  bellows,  s^  this  can  have  the  nozzle  so 
placed  ^  to  deliver  upwards,  while  in  the  case  of  young  plants 
at  this  time  of  year  they  can  easily  be  dusted  by  holding  the 
plants  in  pots  inverted  and  the  other  by  inverting  the  leaves 
with  the  hand  and  dusting  with  the  other,  even  by  means  of  a 
muslin  bag.  In  spraying,  the  leaves  must  be  coated  on  the 
under  side,  using  a  syringe  with  an  angle  piece  and  spraying 
nozzle.— A.  B. 
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The  Passion  Fruit. 

A  Lbttbr  from  Queensland. 
It  is  mofit  Amusing  to  a  Queenelander  ,to  read  the  criticisms 
on  the  Passion  fruit  (Passiflora  edulis),  condemnatory  of  it. 
Let  the  writers  take  a  journey  this  way  if  they  cannot  procure 
it  in  condition,  and  hold  their  verdict  for  the  time  being.  Iiatej*, 
a  writer  on  the  other  side  is  evidently  writing  of  the  Granadilla, 
and  not  of  the  Pasaiflora  edulis.  The  fonner  is  a  very  much 
larg^  fruit,  P.  edulis  is  to  be  found  naturalised  and  fruiting 
in  a  .wild  state  very  much  in  certain  looalities;  The  Passion 
fruit'is  one  of  our  most  esteemed  fruits,  and  almost  as  necessary 
to  a  truit  "  aalad  *'  as  the  Pineapple.  As  Cannell  says,  *'  Come 
and  see";  or  better  still,  Come  and  try  it. — Geo.  Watkins, 
206,  Queen  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  20/12/07, 
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I  Canker  in  Apple  Trees. 

I  •  am  greatly  obliged  to  "H.  D.''  for  his  reply  to  my 
enquirv.  But  if  root-pruning  be  essential  to  the  development 
of  canker  in  varieties  of  Apples  specially  liable  to  it,  the  force 
of  my  advice  to  market  growers  to  avoid  the  planting  of  such 
varieties  is  in  no  way  diminished.  The  case  of  a  grower  of 
AppI^  for  home  use  is  different;  at  least,  if  he  can  afford  to 
empl<>y  any  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
what ine  fancies.  Root-pruning  I  regard  as  only  a  remedy  for 
faulty  in  the  pruning  of  the  trees  above  ground,  and  the 
market  grower  should,  and  generally  does,  avoid  those  faults  by 
training  his  trees  on  the  extension  system  in  moderation. 
Apart  from  this  point,  evidence  in  favour  of  ix)ot-T)runing  being 
a  ch^k  to  canker  seems  to  me  inconclusive.  The  assumption 
nrast  be  that  canker  is  promoted  by  rampant  growth ;  whereas, 
if  it  is  promoted  at  all,  I  should  say  that  it  is  only  by  such 
growth  checked  by  excessive  pruning  of  the  main  snoots.  In 
my  case  Cox's  Orange,  a  comparatively  feeble  grower,  is  badly 
cankered,  while  AlTington  Pippin,  growing  next  to  it,  with 
Worcester  Pearmain  and  Beauty  of  oath — all  much  stronger 
growers — are  nearly,  or  quite,  exempt  from  the  disease.  Agam, 
such  weak  erowers  as  Potts'  Seedling  and  Stirling  Castle  are 
cankered,  tne  former  very  badly,  and  the  -'latter  slightly; 
whereas  such  much  stronger  growers  as  Bromley's  Seedling, 
Warner's  King,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Royal  Jubilee  are  free. 
KingJ  of  the  Pippins,  ruined  by  canker  here,  did  crow  very 
strongly,  but  hardly  more  so  than  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  next 
to  itL  but  only  slightly  cankered. 

My  theory  is  that  varieties  with  soft  wood  are  peculiarly 
liabl^  to  canker,  and  those  with  comparatively  haad  wood  not 
so.  An  exception  is  Cox's  Orange,  which  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  soft-wood  trees ;  but  as  to  this  (and  it  would  apply 
also  fto  some  extent  to  King  of  the  Pippins),  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed. 

The  spraying  of  Cox's  and  King  of  the  Pippins  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  after  they  were  in  foliage,  to  prevent  scab, 
caused  most  of  the  leaves  to  fall  off  in  two  successive  seasons, 
while  most  other  varieties  were  not  harmed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  if  at  all.  Later  in  the  season  they  grew  a  second  and 
abundant  crop  of  foliage,  which  encouraged  a  late  and  sappy 
growth  of  shoots.  Now,  my  suggestion  is  that  these  wite 
growths,  were  not  ripened  enough  to  withstand  the  frosts  of 
winter,  so  that  the  bark  was  buret  by  frost-,  and  cankeo*  attacked 
the  abraided  tissues.  I  should  value  "H.  D.'s"  opinion,  and 
that  of  any  other  grower,  as  to  the  probable  valioity  of  this 
suggested  explanation. 

I  have  found  the  articles  on  canker  named  by  "H.  D."  In 
the  one  on  page  479  of  last  volume,  I  find  nothmg  in  the  way 
of  remedy.  In  the  one  on  page  63  of  tlie  present  volume,  root- 
pruning  and  lifting  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  trees 
on  the  Panadise  are  rarely  cankered ;  but  my  King  of  the 
Pippins,  which  are  poisoned  with  the  disease,  are  on  that  stock. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  trees  of  my  cankered  varieties 
have  suffered  from  the  roots  getting  down  to  a  wet  sandy 
subsoil,  which  exists  in  part  of  the  field.  But  here  again 
there  is  a  puzzle,  as  in  the  part  of  the  field  where,  in  draining 
two  years  a^o,  I  found  a  running  sand  below,  there  are  no 
cankered  varieties,  though  scab  is  very  bad  there  on  at  least 
one  variety.  I  believe  the  subsoil  is  much  better  where  King 
of  the  Pippins  grow,  but  will  dig  do^m  2ft  to  see.  All  the 
field  was  drained  before  I  came  here,  and  blocked  drains,  so 
far  as  found,  have  been  opened  and  made  to  work,  while  some 
new  ones  have  been  made.— A  Grower. 


Ontdoor  Peacli  Trees. 

I  remember  the  doubts  expressed  some  months  ago  with 
reference  to  outdoor  Peach  culture.  Of  course, ,  there  arc 
counties  and  soils  where  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
ripen  Peaches  outside,  except  in  the  best  of  seasons.  But 
when  such  fine  fruit  as  that  di^layed  in  the  illustration  on 
page  91,  and  which  Mr.  Divers  tells  us  was  of  the  best  quality, 
can  be  ripened  in  a  season  like  1907  ouside,  I  am  sure  every 
gardener  with  a  moderately  \i'«rm  garden  and  soil  should  take 
courage.  I  can  assure  them  that  Sea  Ea^e  is  a  fine  late  Peach 
for  outside  cultivation.  I  have  grown  it  for  years  past,  and 
even  last  year,  which  was  a  notoriously  bad  one  for  outside 
Peaches,  tne  tree  ripened  off  a  very  fair  crop  of  useful  fmits 
of  large  size. 

But  to  those  who  are  contemplating  planting  Peaches  out- 
doors, and  who  have  not  already  had  experience  with  thia 
fniit  on  outside  walls,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  plant  them  against  a  warm  souUi  wall  (where  the  climate  is 
not  too  warm) ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  thorou^Iy  drain 
the  border  with  either  brick-bats  or  lar^e  lumps  of  burnt  clay. 
I  know  a  garden  whei-e  the  soil  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
burnt  clay,  manure,  leaf  soil,  and  lime  rubbish.  Here,  Peaches 
are  grown  superbly  outside.  The  depth  of  clay  is  not  known, 
but  the  proprietor  told  me  that  he  sunk  a  well  to  a  depth 
of  60ft,  and  found  nothing  but  solid  clay  to  that  depth.  Last 
autumn,  or  rather  late  summer^  I  saw  these  Peach  trees,  and 
each  one  was  carrying  a  magnificent  crop  of  highly  coloured 
fruit.  But  ample  and  careful  drainage  nad  been  placed  in 
the  borders.  In  cold  soils  there  will  always  be  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  however  careful  the  borders  may  be  prepared. 
Mildew  sometimes  will  show  itself  in  a  cold  season.  Lieaf-curl 
will  also  give  trouble.  Shot-hole  fungus  is  .another  disease 
which  is  rather  common  on  cold  soils.  One  and  all,  however, 
are  not  insurmountable.  With  a  little  patience  and  persever- 
ance good  fruit  will  be  forthcoming,  especially  if  a  ^^^ 
coping,  2ft  or  3ft  wide,  can  be  placed  over  the  trees.  This 
will  greatly  assist  in  ripening  the  wood  in  autumn.  The  Sea 
Eagle  here,  however,  has  no  such  protection,  ILnd  is,  moreover, 
on  a  stone  wall,  whiph  is  not  the  best  for  Peaches.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  good  varieties  much  earlier  in 
ripening  which  will  do  where  Sea  Eagle  and  other  late  kinds 
would  tki\,  Barrington  does  remarkably  well,  and  ripens  much 
earlier  than  Sea  Eagle.  Hale's  Early  is  anotner  fine  Peach  for 
outside  culture,  ripening  in  August  and  before  on  warm  soils ; 
it  is  a  hairdy  tree.  Rivers'  Early  is  a  fine  hardy  tree  for  out- 
side, so  is  Alexander;  and  Diamond  is  also  a  very  fine  one 
for  outside,  so  is  Stirling  Castle;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
other  kinds.  But  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  a  well  made 
border.— Thomas  Arnold,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 

Will  Mr.  MacPhee  kindly  state  how  he  uses  sulphide  of 
potassium  to  check  the  leaf-curl  of  Peach  trees?— Bristol. 

The  Gardenot's  Dlsconnt. 

All  fair-minded  people  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  way  out  of  the 
smoke  naised  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  that  will  save  the 
gardener's  character  without  making  him  poorer  in  pocket. 
Very  few  of  us  are  downright  rogues  and  thieves.  We  are,  at 
any  rate,  as  honest  as  the  average  man  who  makes  a  little 
extra  when  he  can,  although  it  is  done  on  the  recognised  lines 
of  what  we  call  trade  or  business.  We  are  all  like  that,  even 
to  the  nurserymen,  who  appear  to  be  keen  on  this  Act,  not  so 
much  because  they  are  anxious  on  the  employer's  account,  as 
because  they  are  jealous  of  each  other.  The  employers  as  a 
body  probaWy  do  not  care  two  straws  about  the  matter.  They 
know  that  the  gardener  is  about  as  honest  as  the  nurseryman, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  offer  the  "  usual  discount " 
off  the  bills  to  them.     Why  should  he? 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  what  the  practice  has  been 
will  deny  that,  on  the  whole,  it  worked  well  enough.  The 
employer  did  not  mind;  the  nurseryman  could  afford  it  (he 
saw  to  that,  no  doubt) ;  and  the  poor  gardener  was  very  glad 
to  get  the  "bit  off."  It  helped  him,  and  the  other  two  parties 
were  not  many  jiennies  the  worse  for  it. 

For  my  part  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  some  nursery- 
men who  look  upon  ^lis  C.P.A.,  so  far  as  gardeners  are  con- 
cerned, as  quixotic;  it  is  a  miserable  attempt  to  economise  by 
saving  the  cost  of  the  grease.  If  that  is  corruption,  then  we 
are  corrupt  in  most  of  our  dealings  with  each  otner.  One  need 
not  particularise.  We  call  it  by  sfuch  nanaes  as  flattery,  curry- 
ing fevour,  getting  into  good  books,  ooeening,  &c.  Money  does 
not  enter  into  the  deal,  but  other  things,  worth  more,  often 
do.  I  am  not  myself  aggressively  honest,  and  so  I  do  not  object 
to  a  box  of  good  cigars  at  Christmas-time  as  a  gift  from  the 
father  of  the  young  man  to  whom  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
lend  a  hand.  It  is  so  nice  of  him  to  think  of  me!  I  have  felt 
all  along  that  if  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  had  compacted 
to  allow  a  uniform  discount  to  the  gardener,  say -5  per  cent., 
and  set  the  police  to  watch     those    who    were    suspected  of 
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treachery  in  their  dealings  with  the  gardeners,  they  would 
have  done  themselves  no  harm,  and  have  left  the  gardener  and 
employer  as  the;?-  were.  My  sympathies  are  entirely  \yith  the 
gardener.  H©  is  the  poor  man  of  the  trio,  and  ne  is  being 
forced  to  pay  the  piper. 

And  now  for  my  way  out  of  the  smoke.  Let  us  take  it  as 
certain  that  the  lawyers,  who  have  been  put  on  to  frighten  us 
into  compliance  with  this  Act,  are  legally  right  when  they 
declare  that  the  gardener  who  accepts  discount,  and  the  nursery- 
man who  tenders  it,  are  law-breakers,  at  any  rate  they  would  l)e 
if  they  were  found  out,  as  the  Chinese  say.  Then  let  us  assume 
that  the  nurseryman  did  not  grudge  the  gardener  the  5  per 
cent,  on  his  purchases.  I  give  the  nursei-jmen  this  credit,  not 
one  that  I  nave  discussed  this  matter  with  objected  to  a 
moderate  allowance  as  discount ;  they  only  raved  agaim^t  those 
of  their  trade  who  offered  an  immoilorate  one  as  a  biibe.  It 
is  probable  that  a  nice  round  sum  would  be  represented  by  a 
6  per  cent,  discount  on  all  the  goods  supplied  to  gardeners  by 
nurserymen  and  seedismen.  Let  this  nuwiey  be  set  aiside  to  a 
sick  and  old  age  pension  fund,  or  to  make  provision  for  the 
gardener  when  he  is  hard  up.  He  might  even  be  allowed  out- 
of-work  pay  from  this  fund.  His  widows  and  orphans  might 
also  benefit  from  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  nurserymen  will  not 
look  upon  this  proposal  as  one  intended  to  tax  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  neeay  gardener,  seeing  that  the  5  per  cent,  is 
at  present  going  a-begging.  The  gardener  is  forbidden  to  take 
it ;  the  employer  is  not  offered  it ;  and  the  nurserymen  have 
ahvays  allowed  it  as  a  sort  of  you-can-keep-the-change.  If  they 
object  to  making  this  use  of  the  money,  then  I  suggest  that 
they  all  join  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  the  gardener  fairer  conditions  of  emplovment  than 
he  gets  at  preeeht.  All  gardeners  should  peacerully  perauade 
the  traders,  who  say  they  cannot  give  discount  because  the  law 
forbids  it,  either  to  join  the  B.G.A.  or  pav  into  the  Gardeners* 

Discount  Fund.— W.  W. 

■■■■I 

The  Late  Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards. 

With  sincere  regret  I  read  in  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Journal  that  Mr.  Edwards,  the  proof-reader,  has  joined  the 
great  majority.  Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  personally,  the  sterling  character  of  his  work  has  l)een 
constantly  before  me  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal .  Contributors 
and  readers  alike  owe  much  to  his  painstaking  care  in  keeping 
these  pages  singularly  free  from  those  little  blemishes  con- 
veniently termea  "printer's  errors."  Many  of  us  must  at  times 
be  conscious  of  the  bad  copy  we  supply,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of 
compo«iitors  and  proof-readers  in  unravellinfj  the  mysteries  of 
peculiar  caligraifhy.  Mr.  Edwardfi  has  joined  the  *  great 
majority,  but  he  has  left  behind  a  splendid  example  of  patience 
«and  consistent  industry ;  and  I  am  vsure  the  sympathy  of  all  will 
j];o  out  to  his  bereaved  family.— H.  D. 

■   ^m^   ■ 

Pot  Washing. 

I  should  like  to  fully  endonse  all  that  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  D.  Thornton,  »aye  on  page  87  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
rf  "Pot  Washing."  I,  like 'Mr.  Thornton,  wonder  why  Mr. 
Hiding  says  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  wash  pots.  I  maintain  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity ;  and,  contrary  to  its  being  time  wasted, 
it  is  time  well  spent,  as  by  having  a  pot  cleaned  thoroughly 
before  the  plant  is  potted  the  foundation  is  laid  to  successful 
culture.  Mr.  Riding's  method  of  whisking  round  with  a  piece 
of  sacking  is,  to  my  mind,  a  job  half  finished.  I  have  had 
sixteen  years  experience,  and  during  that  time  have  worked 
under  some  gooa  gardeners,  and  Mr.  Hiding  is  the  first  man 
that  I  have  heard  of  who  calls  pot  washing  a  wsiste  of  time.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  younger  generation  oT  gardeners  will  not 
follow  Mr,  Riding's  example.  I,  for  one,  shall  still  remain— 
A  Pot  Washer.  

Our  teachers  when  giving  advice  how  to  succeed  try  to  instil 
into  our  minds  the  value  of  small  matters,  and  I  think  the  im- 
portance of  clean  iK>ts,  particularly  clean  inside,  is  one  of  the 
points-  they  emphasise  in  successful  plant  culture.  Yet  here 
we  have  a  teacher  denouncing  it  as  a  waste  of  time  and  un- 
necessary. I  have  seen  pots  rubbed  out  with  straw  and  rags, 
and  have  thought  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  because  it  did 
not  get  into  the  nicks,  and  still  left  dirt,  adhering  to  the  sides. 
It  is  better  left  alone  than  done  slovenly.  I  remember  in  my 
pot-washing  days  the  dirty  pots  used  to  be  piled  up  outside  the 
potting  shed  until  they  were  wa.shed.  I  found  them  just  the 
reverse  of  clean  by  Nature's  washing;  they  used  to  become 
greener  with  standing  outside.  The  next  generation  of  gai-den 
boys,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  find  pot  washing  just  as  con- 
ventional as  we  found  it.  Well,  .so  much  for  that. 
^  Our  correspondent  also  states  that  he  will  write  about  crock- 
ing presently.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
tell  us  that  crocking  is  also  a  waste  of  time;  but  I'll  agree  with 
him  if  he  sa^-s  it  is  overdone.    Quick  growing  stuff  in  summer. 


or  even  spring,  will  do  well  without  crocks,  if  watering  is 
carried  out  rationally.  By  a  little  judgment  much  labour  will 
be  saved.  Tomatoes,  for  instance,  especial! v  those  for  winter 
cropping,  need  not  have,  their  pots  crocked  until  the  final 
potting  is  i^eached,  that  is,  where  two  intermediate  potting^  aVe 
done — Broohroyd. 

Nitro-enltnres. 

With  reference  to  the  so-called  "purely  nitrif^-ing  cultures" 
now  being  boomed  by  a  section  of  the  Press,  it  would  appear 
that  some  writers  on  the  subject  have  given  considerable  rein 
to  their  imagination ;  as,  for  instance,  wnere  the  Clover-stuflFed 
bedding  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  having  been  washed  ashore,  was 
stated  to  have  been  the  means  of  turning  an  Australian  desei-t 
into  a  rich  grazing  district.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  a  small 
space  in  your  valued  paper  to  point  out  to  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  that  while  these  nitro- 
cultures  are  by  no  means  new  to  science,  their  application  to 
practical  husbandry  is  still  a  matter  for  ejroeriment ;  and  that 
in  some  cases,  where  tried  on  a  large  scale,  they  have  not  proved 
a  success;  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  bacteria  from  arti- 
ficial cultures  are  less  patent  for  good  than  are  the  bacteria 
already  abundant  in  all  cultivated  soils.  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
the  well-being  and  activity  of  these  last-named  micro-organisms 
—which  cost  nothing,  being  provided  free  by  Nature — is  of  first 
importance  to  the  gardener  and  farmer ;  and  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  light  and  aii* 
by  means  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  encouragement,  in  the  way 
of  suitable  manures.  At  the  same  time  avoid  the  application 
to  the  soil  of  all  poisonous  substances  calculated  to  d^roy  these 
minute  help-mates,  and  so  render  the  soil  less  fertile. — 
R.  Barnes,  Malvern. 


CommeBts  on  Recent  Topics. 

Several  interesting  topi:®  have  passed  through  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  late  from  various  correspondents,  some  of 
them  of  a  controversial  nature,  some  otherwise.  Tne  Chrys- 
anthemum audit  possibly  appeals  at  this  season  of  the  year  as 
much  as  any.  When  men  of  such  high  rank  as  Messrs.  Godfrey 
and  Molyneux  test  each  other's  views,  the  general  reader  is  sure 
to  find  much  to  interest,  if  not  to  learn ;  for  when  such  matured 
heads  settle  down  analytically,  they  have  necessarily  to  search 
out  from  the  "store"  something  more  dependable  than  simple 
memory  can  furnish ;  and  this,  presumably,  both  of  our  reput- 
able friends  have  done,  though  their  records  would  not  appear 
to  be  in  absolute  harmony.  1  think  the  genei*al  reader,  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  juryman,  is  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  matter 
of  size  and  quality  of  fielect-  champion  varieties  we  certainly 
have  progressed.  There  are,  as  there  always  have  been,  many 
of  the  new  year  novelties  which  live  but  a  season.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Mr.  Godfrey  points  out,  there  are  a  few  which,  if  one 
might  judge  from  memory  only,  seem  to  have  increased  in  size 
ana  refinement  of  character.  One  might  reasonably  exi>ect  this 
as  a  natural  outcome  of  advanced  breeding.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  present  day  is  greater  than 
t'^n  or  twenty  years  a^o.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
lesser  interest  is  manifested  in  the  large  exhibition  bloom,  in- 
curved and  Japanese ;  and  the  once  popular  Anemone  is  almost 
deleted  from  the  show  schedule  and  catalogue  too.  The  decora- 
tives  and  singles  have  made  undoubted  f onward  strides,  both  in 
extent  and  popularity.  Let  us  hope  the  great  champions  will 
find  and  give  us  other  facts  that  liave  long  lain  latent,  and 
present  them  in  a  burnished  freshness.  They  are  sure  to  be 
spiced  and  appetising. 

Apples  on  the  Paradise. 
An  interesting  subject  has  been  found  in  the  treatment  of 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  especially  that  of  deep  plant- 
ing, so  as  to  bury  the  union.  Theoretically,  it  would  at  fii-st 
seem  opposed  to  principle  to  encourage  roots  from  above  the 
graft  union.  Few  Apples  succeed  on  their  own  roots,  and  tlius 
the  theorist  may  pardonably  l>elieve  that,  even  when  planted  so 
that  roots  are  given  down  from  the  scion,  there  is  the  some 
counteracting  influence  of  the  fester  stock.  Actual  and  careful 
observations  would  seem  to  refute  this,  especially  in  some  hands 
and  in  some  soils.  Facts  based  on  circumstantial  evidence  in 
fruit  growing  are  sure  to  be  combated. 

Canker  in  Apple  Trees. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  by  your  several  correspondents  to 
show  that  though  an  inherent  disease,  canker  may  be  counter- 
acted by  int^ligent  cultivation.  Mr.  Molyneux  can  grow 
canker-free  Ribstons  by  simply  making  ample  soil  stations, 
removing  the  subsoil  altogether,  and  substituting  it  with  sur- 
face materials  taken,  it  may  be,  from  the  deer  park,  the 
meadow,  or  even  the  garden  itself.  Stagnant,  clayey  soils  ai*e 
those  which  invite  canker,  and  especially  when  the  drains  are 
neither  ample  nor  free.  Surface  cultivation  such  as  practised 
by  Messrs.  T.  Arnold  and  "H.  D.,"  conduce  to  prevention  of 
canker.— W.  Strugnell. 
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Ropal  horticultural  Socktp. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  tJie  year  1907,  with  statement 
of  aooounts,  has  been  circulated  among  the  society's  Fellows. 
We  have  extracted  the  fallowing  particulars.  The  annual 
general  meeting  will,  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  February  11,  at 
three  p.m. 

Report  for  1907. 

Quiet,  steady  progress  has  again  marked  the  past  year. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  year's  wo«rk,  and  one  which, 
irt  is  hoped,  will  be  productive  of  far-reaching  results^  is  the 
completion  of  the  Laboratory  and  Scientific  Research  Station 
at  Wisley.  The  opening  ceremony  was  kindly  performcsd  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury;  P.C.,  F.R.S,,  on  July  19th,  when 
eeveral  representatives  of  Government  departments,  prominent 
men  of  science  and  horticulture,  and  ntembers  of  tne  Surrey 
County  Council,  were  present.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
gratification,  for  it  brought  the  realisation  of  a  long  cherished, 
but  long  deferred  desire  for  a  scientific  station  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  society,  for  research  into  the  problems  afiFecting 
plant  life  and  plant  disease  at  present  confronting  and  baffling 
the  gardener.  Several  very  interesting  speeches  were  delivered 
on  Uie  occasion,  which  will  be  reported    in     the    ''Journal." 

Research  at  Wislibt. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  are  soil-steriliaation 
by  steam  as  a  means- of  destroying  those  pests  of  plants  which 
live  in  the  soil ;  the  influence  of  sterilisation  on  the  plants  sub- 
sequently cultivated  in  the  soil ;  the  bacteria  of  the  soil ; 
etherisatioin  of  plants ;  and  certain  definite  plant  diseases.  Each 
<^  these  subjects  will  entail  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work, 
as  well  as  of  experimeiit  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Frederick  Chit- 
tenden, from  the  Chelmsford  Laboratories  of  the  Bssez  C.C., 
and  for  some  years  secretary  of  our  society's  Scdentific  Commit- 
tee, has  been  appointed  Director,  having  under  his  care  both 
the  Tesearoh  work  and  the  students'  laboratory,  the  latter  at 
present  accommodating  twenty-four  young  men.  The  students' 
traimn^  has  thus  been  extenaed  and  improved,  with  a  definite 
syllabus,  and  a  time-table  apportioning  their  work  between  the 
gIBirdens  for  practical  work  and  the  laboratory  for  scientific 
study.  The  curriculum  has  received  the  i^wyval  <^  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington,  and  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  who  have  asked 
the  society  to  co-operate  with  their  efforts  to  afford  horticultural 
education  in  the  county,  they  themselves  offering  a  certain 
iMimber  of  scholarships  in  the  society's  gardens  to  lads  from  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schooJs  of  the  county.  The  kibora- 
tory  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  technical 
school  for  grant,  in  conformity  with  whose  regulations,  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Bilney,  J.P.,  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  W.  Marshall,  V.M.H., 
Hairy  J.  Veitch,  V.M.H.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  WiJks,  M.A..  have 
been  appointed  managers.  The  question  of  the  associatoon  of 
the  society  in  its  education  and  research  work  at  Wisley  with 
the  University  of  London  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
been  brought  before  the  authorities  of  the  University  by  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  who  is  a  member  both  of  the  Council  or  our 
society  and  also  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  find,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  latter,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  has 
been  adjourned  for  the  moment,  pending  th©  appointment  by 
the  University  of  a  Professor  of  Biology. 

Prizes  for  Students. 
The  Council  acknowledge  with  heartiest  thanks  the  receipt 
of.  the  £100  offered  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  J.f.,  V.M.H.,  to 
inaugurate  a  prize  scheme  for  the  students  at  the  gardens ;  and 
also  the  gift  of  an  excellent  photographic  outfit  for  use  at  Wisley 
from  Mrs.  Hornby  Lewis.  With  reference  to  the  prize  scheme, 
which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  formulated,  it  is  hoi)ed  that 
further  donations  will  be  forthcoming  sufficient  to  secure  an 
annual  income  of  £15  to  £20,  so  that  the  books  or  apparatus 
given  as  prizes  may  be  worth  working  for,  and  serve  as  a  real 
stimulus  to  the  young  men.  The  Council  would  also  welcome 
the  foundation  of  scholarship.  Allusion  is  also  m!ade  to  the 
prizes  of  the  Royal  Dutch-  Bulb  Growers'  Association. 

Wisley  Gardens. 
The  new  garden  which  was  so  generously  purchased  for  the 
society's  use  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  V.M.H.,  K.C.V.O.,  is 
gradually  being  brought  into  thorough  working  order.  Much, 
Eowever,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Various  trials  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  have  been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  6eorge  Massee, 
V.M.H.,  has  conducted  some  original  research  work.  Con- 
tributions of  orchids  have  been  presented  to  the  gardens  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  K.C.V.O.,  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart ,  Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  W.  A.  BiJney, 


Esq.,  J.P..  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  J.  S,  Moss, 
Esq.,  C.  A.  White,  Esq.,  J.  Sparkes,  Esq.,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch, 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  and  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard.  It  is  hoped  that  these  wiU  form  the  nucleus  of  a  far 
larger  coUection  in  a  few  years  to  come.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  gardens  admitted  by  Fellows'  tickets  during  the 
year  1907  amounted  to  8,818,  as  compared  with  8,147  in  1906. 
This  is  exclusive  of  horticultural  parties  which  were  admitted 
by  special  arrangement,  and  would  increase  the  total  to  over 
10,000.  The  number  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  even  ku-ger  but 
for  the  very  unsettled  weather  of  the  summer  of  1907.  The 
work  in  connection  with  the  office  of  superintendent  has  so 
greatly  increased  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint 
an  assistant  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Smith  has  been 
selected  for  the  post. 

Here  then  follow  references  to  the  union  of  horticultural 
mutual  improvement  societies,  to  the  report  of  the  Genetic 
Conference,  and  to  the  obituaries. 

Masters'  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Council  wish  to  commend  the  "Masters'  Memorial  Fund" 
to  the  support  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
late  Dr.  Masters'  memory,  and  his  work  for  scientific  horticul- 
ture, could  be  most  suitably  perpetuated,  and  it  was  at  once 
felt  by  all  that  the  most  fitting  memorial  would  be  to  estab- 
lish foundation  Liectures  on  the  application  of  science  to 
horticulture,  to  be  called  "The  Masters  Memorial  Lectures," 
similar  to  existing  Foundation  Lectures  in  law,  medicine,  and 
other  sciences.  The  Council  gladly  accepted  the  suggestion, 
and  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  Fellows,  in  resxwnse 
to  which  about  £320  has  thiis  far  been  received.  It  is  greatly 
hoped  that  further  donations  may  yet  be  made  to  the  fund,  in 
oraer  that  three  lectures  at  least  may  be  adequately  endowed, 
and  so  carry  on  Dr.  Masters'  memory  iA>  succeeding  generations 
of  gardeners. 

The  Report-  refers  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A..  as  the  suc- 
cessor, upon  the  Council,  of  the  EJarl  of  Tankerville. 

Annual  Progress. 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  record  that  the  total  number 
of  Fellows,  honorary  or  corresponding  members,  associates  and 
affiliated  societies  is  now  10,000,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
highest  number  belonging  to  any  British  Royal  Society. 

The  losses  by  death-  in  1907  amounted  to  156,  making  £216 
odd  in  subscriptions.  The  losses  by  resignation  are  520. 
amounting  to  £654  in  subscriptions;  the  total  Togs  is  676,  equal 
to  £870  9s.  On  the  other  sicie  of  the  account  there  were  1,209 
new  Fellows,  equal  to  £1,774  lOs.,  and  after  deducting  the  loss, 
the  increase  in  income  is  £904 ;  and  of  Fellows,  633. 

LSTTING    OV  TBS   HaLL. 

The  results  of  the  hall  lettingg  have  been  increasingly 
satisfactory.  In  certain  months  the  demand  for  engagements 
is  even  greater  than  can  be  accommodated.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  tenancies  of  1907  was  the  South  African  Pro- 
ducts Exhibition,  opened  by  His  Ma;jesty  the  King  ou 
February  23rd.  Highly  satisfactory  testimonies  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  hall  have  appeared  in  the  Press,  and  the 
Council  sincerely  thank  those  Fellows,  lessees,  and  othei's.  who 
have  done  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  its  excellence  for  shows, 
concerts,  meetings,  and  all  general  purposes. 

Deputations. 

The  Council  have  with  much  pleasure  received  and  accepteil 
invitations  to  tiend  deputations  to  the  Cornwall  Spring  Flower 
Society  on  April  7,  1908;  to  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Floral  Society  on  June  16,  1908 ;  and  to  the  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Xewcastle-upon-Tvne  Society's  show  on 
July  1,  1908. 

Kindred  Society  Shows. 

Many  Fellows  having  expressed  their  disappoint  men  t  at 
being  excluded  (except  on  payment)  from  the  flower  shows  held 
in  the  hall  by  special  societies,  the  Council  have  this  year  made 
it  a  stipulation  that  all  spec'al  flower  societies  taking  advantage 
as  such,  of  the  si^ec tally  reduced  terms  for  tlie  use  of  the  halU 
shall  admit  all  the  society's  Fellows'  tickets  free. 

Reduced  Railway  Fares.- 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  Fellows,  the  Council 
prepared  a  petition  to  the  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain, 
asking  for  similar  privileges  of  reduced  railway  fares  to  those 
granted  to  some  other  societies.  The  jwtition  was  signed  by 
nearly  3,000  Fellows,  and  met  with  a  courteous  but  decided 
refusal. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

In  June  the  Council  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  society  on  the 
attainment  of  his  ninetieth  birthday,  to  which  Sir  Joseph  wade 
a  most  interesting  reply,  which  will  be  found  in  iHe  account  of 
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the  opening  of  the  Wialey  Laboratory,  to  be  given  in  due  course 
in  the  society's  "Journal." 

With  reference  to  the  Temple  Show,  a  "primate  view,"  open 
to  ticket  lK>lder8  onlv,  has  be^n  arranged  for  the  second  day 
of  tie  show.  May  27,  from  7  a.m  until  noon.  There  will  be 
no  admission  by  Davment  to  this  view.  The  ColoniaJ  fruit  shows 
are  again  to  be  neld. 

The  work  done  by  a  committee  of  the  society  consisting  of 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  tbe  trees  at  Bumhaon  Beeches  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  demanded  considerable  attention,  and 
a  report  was  issued  in  September. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITUBE  ACCOUNT. 
ExpiNDrruBS. 

St    B.  d. 

To  ESTABLISHMSNT  EZPKNSKS^ 

Ground  Bent 

Batea  and  Taxes  

Water  Bate        

Electrio  Lighting         

Gas  

Insurances         

Salaries  and  Wages     

Printing  and  Stationery 

Postages 

Fuel  ...       , 

Architect  and  Auditor*!  Fees 

Gratuities  

Bepairs  and  Renewals 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 

„  Journal,  Pbintino  and  Postaob 
„  Paintino  Ouch  id  Pictu&bs    ... 

„    LiNDLET  LiBRABT  

„  Shows  and  Mivfinos— 

Temple  Show      718  17  11 

Holland  Park  Show      $27    8    0 

Special  Autumn  Show 295  13  11 

Labour      127    1    1 

Expenses  of  Floral  Meetings  and  Conferences  192    9    2 


"^ 


690  0  0 

ao4  10  0 

66  U  9 

264  3  1 

2)  8  9 

48  5  0 

1,699  0 

10 

1,565  13  4 

720  1  7 

368  11  11 

53  14  0 

105  18  7 

40  15  0 

288  8  4 

281  4  5 

3,419  7 
3,485  8 

2 

4 

43  10 

0 

16  11 

6 

P&IESS  IKD  MbDALS— 

Committee  Awards      

WiSLBT  Gabdbns— 

Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insurances        124  19    7 

Superintendent's  Salary        225    0    0 

Labour 884  17  10 

Trees  and  Shrubs        17    4    6 

Garden  Implements 78  19  11 

Loam  and  Manure       80  12    9 

Bepairs 81  17    9 

Fuel         233    4    0 

Miaoellaneons  Expenses       244    2    7 

Cost  of  Gbowing,  Paoxino  and  Diarrsi- 

bution  op  Plants  to  Fbllows 

Laboratory,  W  islet 

Depreclation— 

Hall  Glass  Boof ,  Furniture,  Glass  Houses 
(Wisley),  and  Plant  and  Materials 
,  Balance,  Carried  to  Balance  Shebt  ... 


1,931  10  1 
468  16    3 


1,920  18  11 

276  19    1 

278  12    7 


496    7    8 
6,477  12    8 

je20,514  15    1 


Income. 

By  Annual  Subsciftions 

„  Entrance  Fees 

„  Dividends  and  Interest      

„   Shows  and  Meetings— 

Temple  Show 

Holland  Park  Show 

Special  Autumn  Show  

Takings  of  Hall  Shows         

„    Journals  and  other  Publications- 

Adyertisements 

Sale  of  Journals  

„  Hall  Lbttinqs   ....       ' 

hwi  Labour  Expenses  

„  Prizes  and  Medals      

„  Examinations  in  Horticulture— 

Amount  received  in  Fees      

I»e««  expended 

„  WisLET  Gardens- 

Produce  sold 

Students'  Fees 

Inspection  of  Gardens 


JB    B.  d. 


jB    s.  d. 

13,266  18    0 

388  10    0 

868  13    0 


1,780  11  4 

605    4  1 

25    0  0 

,     249    8  0 


...  697  19 
...  188  6 

1 

7 

...  2,252  3 
...  ,  200  12 

6 

8 

...   90  10 
...   61  12 

0 
0 

...   20  12  11 
...   52  10  0 
...  156  6  11 

2,660    8    5 


886    5    8 


2,051  10  10 
134    6    4 


28  18    0 


229    9  10 
je20,514  15    1 


Societies. 


National  Chryianthemum. 

The  annual  general  husineas  meeting  was  held  in  the  Essex 
Hall,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday  evening.  Owing  to  e  severe 
•cold,  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Shea,  was  unahle 
to  be  present;  and  sent  a  telegram  regretting  his  inability  to 
attend.  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  was  voted  to  the  cnair.  There  was 
a  good  turn-out,  a  notable  feature  being  the  large  number  of 
younger  men,'  who,  to  us,  were  strangers.  There  were  several 
notable  absentees,  among  them  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman.  The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  passed  almost 
without  discussion.  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  referred  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ^'  Year  Book,''  and  seemea  to  have  expected  a  profit 
out  of  it!  "Year  Books"  are  given  gratis  to  members,  and 
form  one  of  the  inducements  to  join  tbe  society.  Mr.  John 
Green,  the  treasurer,  also  spoke,  saying  that  be  was  keeping  a 
keen  eye  upon  the  accounts,  and  was  endeavouring  to  save 
wherever  possible.  Several  economies  had  been  e£fected.  The 
officere  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected :— Sir  Albert  K. 
Hollit,  Kt.,  as  president;  Mr.  Bevan  as  chairman  of  tbe 
executive  committee;  Mr.  Hawes  as  vice-chairman;  Mr.  John 
Gr^en,  as  treasurer;  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  as  hon.  foreign 
corresponding  secretary;  and  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty  as 
general  secretary,  and  each  was  thanked  for  his  services 
during  the  i>ast  year.  The  outgoing  members  of  committee, 
namely,  Messrs.  W.  Caasidy,  Walthamstow ;  P.  A.  Cragg, 
Hounslow;  D.  B.  Crane,  Higneate;  C.  H.  Curtis,  Brentford; 
A.  J.  Foster,  Wallington ;  J.  McKercher,  Highgate;  G.  Prickett, 
Tottenham;  A.  W.  Seabrook,  Buckhurst  BiU;  and  J.  IVler, 
Forest  Gate,  were  re-elected,  and  in  place  of  C.  J.  Ellis,  J.  B. 
Riding,  and  J.  W.  Simmons,  who  were  not  eligible  by  Rule  V., 
the  following  were  elected :  Messrs.  W.  A.  Cull,  — .  Ballantine, 


and  W.  Newton ;  also^  in  addition,  Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  J. 
Emberson,  and  G.  Spnngthorp. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  Sien  proposed  that  the  retiring  presi- 
dent be  elected  a  vice-president,  and  that  a  message  thanking 
him  for  his  excellent  services  be  sent  to  him.  This  was  spoken 
to  by  several  members,  and  was  carried  with  acclamation.  The 
new  regulation  or  alteration  of  rule,  making  the  judges 
honorary  at  the  society's  exhibitions,  was  quietly  passed,  (hie 
member  said  that  paid  judges  had  not  always  given  satisfaction, 
that  the  society  had  never  had  a  penny  by  way  of  subscription 
from  several  wno  had  acted  as  judges,  and  that  members  of  the 
society's  committees  and  others  were  surely  quite  competent 
to  do  the  judging.  Tbe  trade  growers  will  judee  the  amateurs' 
and  gardeners'  classes,  and  vice,  versa,  A  <feputy  from  the 
Eastbourne  Society  enquired  whether  something  could  not  be 
done  to  encourage  a  juvenile  section.  At  Eastbourne  they  had 
established  prises,  azid  had  found  plants  for  the  children.  He 
thought  it  was  a  good  way  to  get  the  children  early  interested 
in  this  fine  flower— the  Chr3^nthemum.  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding, 
replying,  said  that  several  societies  around  London  were- doing 
the  same  thing,  notably  Leytonstone.  The  chairman  also 
referred  to  what  the  London  "Evening  News"  had  done; 
though  that  had  now  fallen  through.  This  concluded  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  meeting,  which  was  one  of  the  quietest  for  many 
years,  only  lasted  fifty  minutes. 

Report  of  the  EzMQtiTe  Committee  for  1907. 

During  the.  twelve  months  seventy-seven  new  members 
(twelve  Fellows  and  sixty-five  ordinary  members)  were  added 
to  tlie  roll,  as  compared  with  sixty  in  the  previous  year.  Whilst 
it  is  satisfractory  to  note  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  addi- 
tions, your  committee  would  point  out  that  there  is  still  room 
for  a  very  great  improvement  in  this  direction.  In  February 
and  March,  1907,  some  thousands  of  leaflets  were  distributed 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  society  and  the  privileges  and 
conditions  of  membership,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  society 
are  due  to  those  members  of  the  trade  who  kindly  gave  valuable 
«dd  in  tJie  distribution  of  these  circulars.  The  definite  results 
did  not  realise  the  committee's  expectations  so  far  as  new 
members  were  concerned,  but  many  new  exhibitors  who  were 
showing  in  1907  for  the  first  time  can  be  traced  to  this  ^urce. 
This  distribution  of  leaflets  also  served  the  useful  and  necessary, 
purpose  of  keeping  the  society  under  the  notice  of  growers 
throughout  the  country.  At  tne  annual  dinner  the  trefusurer, 
Mr.  John  Green,  asked  each  member  of  the  society  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  introduce  one  new  member  during  1908,  and 
your  committee  cordially  endorse  this  suggestion,  which,  if 
carried  out,  will  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  member^p 
before  the  next  report-  is  issued. 

Affiliated  Societies. 

The  strength  of  the  society  must  not,  of  course,  be  measured 
entirely  by  the  number  of  individual  members  on  the  roll.  The 
list  of  affiliated  societies  is  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
in  this  matter  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  occupies  a 
unique  position  amongst  societies  which  are  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  one  particular  flower.       On  December  31  there  were 
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110  suburban,  provincial,  and  Colonial  societies  on  our  register 
of  affiliated  societies.  During  the  course  of  the  year,  several 
protests  raised  by  exhibitors  in  connection  with  the  shows  of 
affiliated  societies  were  submitted  to  your  committee,  and  in 
eaoh  case  the  most  careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
facts,  and  the  committee's  decisions  were  loyally  accepted  by 


Tomato,  Moneymaker. 


L 


the  interested  parties.  The  privileges  and  conditions  of 
affiliation  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  rules  of  the  society,  and 
are  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  Chrysanthemum  societies 
which  are  not  yet  identified  with  our  work. 

Exhibitions. 
Exhibitions  were  held  in  October,  November,  and  December 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  in  former  years.    Your  committee  are 


pleased  to  report  that  the  number  of  entries  in  the  various 
classes  showed  an  increase  of  about  33^  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  new  exhibitors,  although  enthusiastic 
Chrysanthemum  growei*s,  were  in  i^ality  maiden  exhibitors  sa 
far  as  this  societjPs  shows  were  concerned,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  will 
be  competing  again  in  1908  with  increased  zest.  The  shows  for 
1908,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  have  been  fixed 
for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  7  and  8 ;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  4,  5  and  6;  and  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  December  2  and  3.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
society  are  again  due  to  the 'stewards  and  otlier  gentlemen  who 
assisted  at  the  shows,  and  also  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Caselton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  gardens  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  spares  no 
pains  to  make  the  shows  successful  from  every  point  of  view. 
Meetings. 

Twenty-six  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  sub- 
committees were  held  in  1907.  Members  were  also  in  attend- 
ance at  the  society's  shows  at  tJie  Crystal  Palaoe  and  Co  vent 
Garden,  and  the  hon.  foreign  corresponding  secretary  also 
attended  tlve  French  society's  shows  in  November  at  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Seven  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  were  held 
during  the  season,  four  at  Essex  Hall  and  three  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  unanimously  re-elected  chairman 
at  the  first  meetins,  and  presided  over  all  tlie  deliberations  of 
the  committee.  The  meetings  of  this  committee  are  always 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  vour  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  see  more  of  the  members  of  the  society  availing;  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  attending  these  meetings.  During  the  season, 
215  entries  were  recorded,  and  the  following  awards  were  made, 
viz :— thirty-two  first  class  certificates  and  eleven  commenda- 
tions, whilst  in  several  cases  the  exhibitors  were  asked  to  submit 
the  blooms  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  on  a  future 
occasion.  Silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp,  W^orthing,  for 
interesting  collections  of  new  varieties  submitted  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  October  28th.  It  is  open  to  any  person,  whether  a 
member  of  the  society  or  not,  to  exhibit  new  varieties  at  these 
meetings,  and  the  most  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the 
merits  of  every  bloom  submitted. 

The  "Year  Book." 

As  'foreshadowed  in  the  last  report,  the  society's  "Year 
Book"  was  issued  early  in  1907,  ana  was  well  received  by  the 
members.  The  best  tnanks  of  the  society  have  already  been 
tendered  to  the  editors,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  and  Mr.  Charies 
H.  Curtis,  and  also  to  each  of  the  contributors.  Fix>m  a 
financial  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  were 
disappointing.  All  members  received  free  copies,  but  the  sales 
to  the  genei\al  public  were  very  small,  and  the  income  from 
advertisements  was  not  as  large  as  had  been  hoped.  For  this 
reason  your  committee  decided  with  regret  that  it  was  inad- 
visable to  incur  this  expense  again  in  190B. 

Special  Prizes. 
The  committee  again  desire  to  tender  their  best  thanks  to 
the  donors  of  special  prizes,  viz. :  The  President  (Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Esq.),  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Oliver,  and  Messrs.  Cnagg,  Harrison  and  Cnagg.  Y'our  com- 
mittee also  have  to  i"eport  with  pleasure  that  further  special 
prizes  for  1908  have  already  been  promised,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  schedule  will  be  increasingly  attractive  to  exhibitors. 

Finance. 

Tlie  ordinary  income  of  the  society  showed  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year,  but  having  regard  to  the  special  expenditure 
the  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  transfer  £70  fi*om  deposit 
account  to  general  account.  They  have,  however,  lesolvw  to 
re-transfer  not  less  than  £25  to  deposit  account  from  the 
current  year's  income,  and  to  continue  the  same  policy  until 
that  account  is  restored  to  at  least  its  original  figure.  The 
prize  money  in  respect  of  aU  the  shows  has  been  paid.  The 
balance  at  the  bank,  and  the  petty  cash  in  hand,  at  the  end  of 
1906  was  £43  4s.  8d.  The  baAk  balance  and  petty  cash  at  the 
end  of  1907  was  £21  lis.  lid.  The  money  lying  out,  or  due  to 
the  society,  at  December  31st  last,  was  £63  7s.,  including  in 
that  sum  £25  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for  the 
December  Show.  The  balance  of  asaets  over  liabilities  stands  At 
£53  15s.  4d. 

Judges. 

Notice  has  been  given  of  a  resolution  to  be  placed  before  th« 
annual  meeting  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  society  by  omitting 
at  the  end  of  Rule  16  the  words,  "No  membej*  of  any  com- 
mittee shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  as  a  judge  at  any  of 
the  society's  exhibitions,'*  and  inserting  the  word  " honorary  ' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rule.  The  new  rule  will  then  read  ss 
follows  :—*  Honorary  judges  at  the  various  exhibitions  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  means  of  voting  papers,"  Your  committee  unani- 
mously support  this  amendment,  which  they  are  of  opinion  will 
operate  to  the  a<1  vantage  of  the  society. 
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Bath.  Gardeners'. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  «t 
the  haidquarters  (Foresters*  Hall),  when  Mr.  T,  Parrott  pre- 
sided over  a  very  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ashman  (hon.  se<^retary)  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Piggot  (afisistent 
hon.  secretary)  were  also  present.  Mr.  Ashman  pre- 
sented the  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Clirysant he- 
mam  show,  showing  a  net  income  of  £148  Qs.  2d., 
induding  £55  8s.  from  the  sale  of  tickets  beforehand, 
while  £52  lOs.  was  taken  at  t^e  door.  On  the 
erpenditirre  side  there  was  prise  money  to  the 
amount  of  £48  16s.  They  had  in  hand  as  a  result 
of  tihe  sAiow  £11  13s.  7d.,  half  of  which  was  hv^ded 
to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  while  the  other  half, 
toother  with  the  balance  of  the  previous  show  they 
had  in  hand,  amounted  to  £11  4fl.  O^d.  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Rich  and  Evelyn  G.  Plank  kindlv  acted  as 
auditors.  Tlie  chairman  annotmced  that  tneir  presi- 
dent had  just  I'orworded  them  the  sum  of  two 
guineas  towards  the  funds  of  the  society.  Five  new 
members  were  elected,  Mr.  Wall  gave  a  verv 
interesting  paper  on  "Winter-flowering  Carnations, 
and  dealt  with  the  various  diseases  knouTi  in  Carna- 
tions, and  how  to  avoid  them.  The  be^t  way  of 
taking  cuttings  was  also  dealt  with,  and  the  lecturer 
gave  examples.  At  the  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wall.  The  following 
was  the  prize  list :  C.  Adlam  (gardener  to  Mr.  £.  S. 
Howse)  obtained  6  points  for  six  pots  of  Frecsias, 
while  H.  Sparey  (gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Duckworth), 
obtained     a    similar    amount  for  six  pots  of  stove 

?lants.  J.  H.  Piggott  (gardener  to  Mr.  E.  6. 
'eacock)  was  awarded  6  points  for  two  bunches  of 
Grapes,  while  Mr.  Wall  gained  a  first  class  certificate 
for  a  collection  of  Carnations. 

Bristol  Gardeners'. 

Beqoioa  Gloire  db  Lorraine. 
The  best  attended  meeting  of  the  present  session 
was  held*  on  Thursday,  January  30,  at  St.  John's 
Parish  Rooms,  Mr.  J.  C.  House  in  tlie  chair. 
"Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine"  was  the  subject  for 
discussion,  and  was  very  ably  introduced  by  Mr.  T. 
Pkarrott,  representative  of  the  Bath  Debating  Society. 
In  his  opening  remarks  the  lecturer  briefly  referred 
to  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  winter  Begonia, 
naming  socotrana  and  Dregei  as  its  parents.  The 
best  mode  of  propagation,  Mr.  Parrott  said,  is  by 
leaf  cuttings,  which  are  far  preferable  to  stem 
cuttings,  making  better  plants,  because  plants 
grown  from  leaves  do  not  tjirow     flowena    in    their 

growing  period  as  they  do  from  ordinary  cuttings, 
btain  well  matured  leaves  in  December  and  January, 
insert  in  boxes  of  sand  or  cocoa  nut  fibre,  with 
bottom  beat  of  from  75de^  to  80deg.  Do  not  keep 
dose,  and  water  very  sparingly.  On  the  appearance 
of  growths  pot  up  into  Sin,  finally  into  6in  pots, 
using  compost  of  two  parts  ooooanut  fibre,  one  leaf 
soil,  and  one  fibrous  loam,  adding  sand  and  char- 
coal. The  soil  csdiould  not  be  made  firm.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a  cool  house  in  summer,  and  flower  them  in 
a  temperature  of  about  60deg.  A  good  discussion 
followed,  after  which  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded.  For  three  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Curtis 
was  first,  Mr.  Wakefield  rsecond.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
again  first  for  two  orchids,  Mr.  Spry  second..  A 
certificate  went  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  Cypripedulm 
villoeum  aureum. — H.  W. 

Beokenham  (Kent)  Horticoltaral. 

On  Friday,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hunter,  of 
the  Elmlhunst.  Gardens,  Bickley,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Peach  Culture.**  There  Was  a  good  attendance,  and 
the  practical  instniction  was  very  dosely  followed, 
and  evoked  a  very  lively  discussion.  A  tree  suflFering 
from  "silver  leaf'*  under  the  charge  of  the  lecturer 
has  been  completely  cured  by  lifting  the  roots  and  applying 
artificial  manures  liberally— i.e.,  Peruvian  guano,  basic  slag,  &c. ; 
and  another  case  came  out  in  the  discussion,  where  it  was  said 
a  cure  was  efiFected  by  a  liberal  application  of  lime  to  the  roots. 
At  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thatiKs  was  accorded  Mr.  Hunter. 
— T.  C. 


exceptionally  fruitful,  carrying  clusters  of  from  ten  to  eighteen; 
the  fruits  are  of  markedly  uniform  size,  an  average  of  six  or 
seven  to  the  pound.  They  ^r^  handsome  in  shape,  and  of 
beautiful  bright  red  colour,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  The 
flesh,  moreover,  is  started  to  be  almost  free  from  seeds.       The 


Tomato,  Moneymaker. 

The  horticultural  world  has  seen  manjr  good  things  in 
Tomatoes,  the  result  of  the  popularity  of  this  fruit.  Now  we 
have  another  in  the  variety  Moneymaker,  which  Messrs.  Dick- 
son  and   RobinsoU;   of   Manchester,    are   sending  out.       It   is 


New  Culinary  Pea,  Lusitania. 

plant  possesses  a  fine  robust  constitution.  In  the  words  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson:  "Market  growers  will  find  it 
very  substantially  increase  this  source  of  their  income;  and  in 
the  ^rden  a  variety  characterised  hy  so  fine  a  combination  of 
qualities  is  sure  to  become  quite  indispensable." 

•  Another  New  Pea. 

Yet  another  new  culinary  Pea!  Lusitania,  the  variety  here 
illustrated,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson  have  had  under 
trial  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  introduce  it  this  year  as 
a  decided  acquisition  to  main-crop  varieties.  The  long  curved 
pods  contain  nine  to  ten  specially  fine  peas  of  delicious  marrow- 
fat flavour.  Of  robust  constitution  and  very  productive,  it  is 
one  of  those  varieties  which  are  eminently  useful.  Distinctly 
in  its  favour  is  its  height,  which  is  but  3ft. 
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lorticaltnral  Science. 

R.H.S.  Scientifio  Committee,  Jan.  28th. 

Preeent:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Profeesore  Percival  and  Boolger ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks;  Meearg.  W. 
Outhbertson,  H.  T.  Giweow,  C.  T.  Dniery,  G.  Maasee,  W.  C. 
WorsdeAl,  G.  Gordon,  E.  M.  HolmeB,  A.  W.  Sutton,  J.  Od«ll, 
A.  Rolfe,  J.  T.  Bemiett-Pod,  J.  Douglas,  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(hon.  sec.),  and  numerous  yisiton. 

Inhjsritancs  of  Pigmsnt  in  Pntrif  bativum.— Mr.  C.  C. 
Hurst,  F.L.S.,  communicated  the  following  note  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  of  JVIaidatone,  on  "The  Inheritance  of  Pigment  in 
Pisum  sativum."  '^The  green  and  yellow  colours  of  the 
cotyledons  of  Pisum  satiyum  were  selected  by  Mendel  as  ono  pair 
of  constant  differentiating  characters,  and  from  t^ir  apparent 
alternative  inheritance  the  theory,  of  gametic  jpunty  was 
deduced  to  explaim  results  obtained  in  tiiis  species.  The  lack  of 
any  definite  ezamination  oi  the  two  colours  in  question  led 
me  to  make  some  chemical  and  plK>to-chemicaI  experiments  as 
below,  the  pigments  of  tbe  cotyledons  alone  being  considered. 
The  green  pigment  is,  of  course,  chlorophyll,  and  thin  sections 
mounted  in  ^ycerine  show  the  chlorbplasts  well,  and  give  the 
well-known  Qiypochlorin  reaotion'  when  treated  under  the 
cover  glass  with  facial  acetic  acid.  An  alcoholic  extract  also 
gives  tne  well-known  bands  in  the  red  when  spectroscopically 
examined,  and  the  fainter  bands  in  the  blue  and  violet.  The 
yellow  colour  is  due  to  a  pigment  of  the  xanfhophvU  series, 
pigments  which  are  always  found  in  association  with  cnlorophylt 
m  the  green  parts  of  plants.  The  point,  however,  whicb  is  of 
importance  is  the  gradual  fading  of  the  green  (Sachs'  *  Degrada- 
tion of  chlorophylP),  and  the*  presence  of  the  xanthophyll.  The 
green  chloroplasts,  ea  the  seeds  attain  maturity,  gradually  lose 
their  green  pigment,  and  when  it  has  entirely  vanished  they  are 
left  in  the  cell  as  pale  yellow  globules.  The  yellow  xantho- 
phyll  has,  however,  oeen  present  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  chlorophyll  green  has  merely  rendered  it 
visible.  The  .simultaneous  presence  of  the  two  colouring 
matters  can  be  demonstrated  in  this  way.  When  a  number 
of  green  cotyledons  are  steeped  in  alcohol  a  green  extract,  as 
referred  to  above,  is  obtained,  and  this  fluid  retaijis  its  ^reen 
colour  only  bo  long  as  it  is  kept  from  Ught.  When  it  is  ex- 
posed to  daylight,  or  even  ^ashght,  it  rapidly  loses  the  green 
colour  and  f ad^  to  a  yellowish  tint.  Upon  examining  this 
spectroscopically  it  is  found  to  have  absorption  bands  in  the 
blue  and  violet  identical  with  that  of  an  alcoholic  extract  made 
from  yellow  cotyledons.  This  fiading  of  the  green  is  seen  in 
the  autumnal  colouring  of  leaves,  and  in  aii  inverse  order  the 
slow  development  of  oholophyll  when  etiolated  plants  are 
exposed  to  light.  These  facts,  I  venture  to  think,  render  it 
necessary  to  modify  Meudel's  original  conception  in  this  special 
paae,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  conception,  of  a  factor  for  green 
and  one  for  yellow,  and  the  alternative  inheritance  of  each  is 
hatdly  in  harmony  with  the  facts.  As  ail  cotyledons  pass 
through  the  green  stage,  and  certain  only  pass  through  to  the 
yellow,  I  would  suggest  that  the  factor  may  be  not  a  factor 
of  *  quality.^  but  abactor  which  extends  or  limits  develop- 
ment.'' Commenting  upon  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Hurst  wrote, 
"The  above  note  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Bunyard  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Mendelian  characters 
in  Peas.  According  to  Mr.  Bunyard's  results,  green  Peas  con- 
tain invisible  yellows  at  all  stages  of  their  devel<>pment,  while 
yellow  Peas  contain  green  in  tfie  early  stages  only.  A  yellow 
Pea  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
factor  which  causes  the  green  to  fiade  at  an  early  stage  of 
development,  wliile  in  the  green  Pea  this  factor  is  absent.  The 
Mendelian  units  concerned  are  therefore  not  simply  yeUow  and 
green,  as  Mendel  supposed,  for  all  ereen  Peas  contain  the 
yellow  element  as  well  as  tne  green,  but  would  appear  to  be 
rather  the  presence  and  absence  of  a  factor  which  causes  the 
green  to  fade." 

Htbbid  Beassicas. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  read  a  paper  which  he 
illustrated  by  mec^s  of  lantern  slides,  upon  "Hybrid  Brassicas," 
giving  details  of  a  large  number  of  mteresting  experiments 
which  have  led  to  important  results,  although  no  fornas  of  com- 
mercial importance  nave  been  produced.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  that  Brassioa  Napus  (Rape)  would  not  cross 
with  B.  oleracea  (the  Cabbage,  thousand-headed  Kale,  dkc.),  nor 
would  B.  rapa  (the  Turnip  and  Swede) ;  and  of  further  interest 
is  the  fact  that  the  Kales  Ragged  Jack  and  Asparagus  Kale 
would  not  cross  with  the  Gab^kge  group,  but  crossed  with 
B.  Napus, 'thus  indicating  that  they  were  nearly  related  to  that 
species.  In  all  the  crosses  made,  where  crossing  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  seedlings  proved  to  be  as  a  rule  somewhat  like  both 
parents,  and  were  practically  all  alike.  Reciprocal  crosses, 
however,  did  not  always  give  identical  results,  but  a  question 
put  by  Mr.  Chittenden  dicited  the  fact  that  the  same  indi- 
viduals were  not  always  used  in  making  these  reciprocal 
crosses,  i.e.,  the  seed  parent  in  the  one  case  was  not  always 
the  pollen  parent  in  tne  other.       In  the  second     generation, 


segregation  occurred  in  every  case  where  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  seedlings  (many  of  the  F  i.  generation  proved  sterile),  coid 

Slants  approachJTig  in  appearance  the  original  types  were  pfo- 
uced.  Thus  when  Ragged  Jack  Kale  was  crossed  with  Swede- 
in  the  first  generation  plants  somewhat  intermediate  were 
produced ;  but  when  seed  from  these  was  sown,  of  the  resulUns 
198  plants,  160  had  bulbs,  38  had  none,  142  had  Swede-like 
foliage,  38  had  Ragged  Jack-like  foliage,  and  18  were  inter- 
mediate. In  some  cases  the  figures  obtaioued  indicated  that  the 
chanacteni  segregated  in  the  simple  Mendelian  proportiooB  of 
9  to  7,  but  it  seemea  evident  that  m  other  cai 


3  to  1,  or  , 

the  matter  was  more  complicated.  In  some  of  the  crosses  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  hybrids  developed  a  purple  ookwra- 
tion,  though  in  the  folia^  this  was  not  to  be  seen  in  either  of 
the  parents.  In  the  discnasioa  that  followed.  Prof.  Percival  and 
Messrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  W.  Odell,  and  C.  T.  Druery  joined, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  in  no  case,  although  the  type  ol  plant 
was  regained  in  the  second  generation,  did  the  progeny  approach 
in  excellence  of  devekypment  the  original  parents ;  wad,  as  Mr. 
OdeH  remarked,  it  was  singular  that  the  only  plants  that 
piXHniBe  anything  of  commercial  value  among  all  the  crosses 
raised  were  the  result  of  more  or  leas  promiscuous  inter- 
breeding. 

DisBABBD  Plants,  Insects,  fte.— Specimens  of  injured  plants, 
Ac.,  were  received  and  will  be  reported  on  at  the  next  meeting. 


TeiDg  Gudenen'  Domain. 

*/  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Coatee,  The 
Gardens,  Hatley  Park,- Sandy,  Beds,  for  his  letter  following :-~ 

CnlUukry  Pmm  Ia  Pots. 

Of  all  vegetables  none  are  more  welcomed  than  early  Peas. 
To  get  these  ready  for  the  kitchen  by  the  end  of  April  do  not 
delay  purchasing  one  of  the  approved  early  dwarf  varieties 
offered  by  the  l^iding  i^eedsmen.  To  be  successful  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Peas  in  pots,  the  soil  medium  should  be  a  good  mixture 
comprised  of  tnree-quarters  fibrous  loam,  the  top  spit  taken 
off  an  old  x>a6ture,  the  other  part  leaf  sodl  and  lime  rubble, 
over  this. sprinkle  soot  and  bonemeal,  mixing  them  well 
together.  Suitable  pots  should  be  no  less  than  8in  in  diameter, 
as  they  like  a  free  root-run.  For  drainage,  place  one  large 
crock  over  the  hole ;  one  will  be  ample  if  some  half-decayed 
leaves  are  put  over  it,  and  when  filling  the  pots  with  the  sqil 
put  the  ]x>uehest  of  the  material  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rest 
moderately  firm,  to  within  2in  of  the  rim.  If  the  soil  be  as  I 
have  already  said,  not  too  firm,  you  will  be  able  to  press  the 
seeds  far  enough  under  with  the  finger  and  thumb :  2in  apart, 
or  one  doaen  in  a  pot.  Fill  the  holes  level  Again,  and  thin  out 
the  weakest  to  eight  after  germination.  '  They  ought  to  be 
jjjrown  in  a  light  and  airy  house,  where  the  nignt  temperature 
18  kept  above  oOdeg,  with  lOdeg  rise  through  the  day,  a  little 
more  with  sun  heat. 

An  early  Peach  house  or  vinery  will  meet  the  requirements 
until  the  main  occupants  have  grown  and  give  too  much  shade. 
■  Remove  them  now  to  a  later  Peach  house,  where  top  and 
bottom  air  is  given,  as  Peas  derive  much  nutriment  from  free 
air.  If  the  Peach  house  is  syringed  and  closed  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  it  will  aid  their  advancement.  Much'  of  their 
ultimate  success  depends  on  how  they  are  watered.  If  the  soil 
is  moist  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  syrin^g  the  surface  will 
do  until  the  seedlings  are  showing,  then  give  a  thorough  water- 
ing with  a  rosed-oan.  Directly  the  pods  are  formed,  feed  tHe 
plants  with  weak  liquid  manure  at  first,  with  a  stronger  dose 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  soot  water  afterwards.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  them  staked  before  they  lop  over,  using  small 
Beech  branches  if  obtainable,  a  little  taller  than  the  sjiecified 
height  of  the  plant.  Peas  frequently  grow  taller  when  grown 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.— C.  C,  Sandy,  Beds. 

Onioiiff* 

Sowings  of  these  can  be  made  in  boxes,  and  be  put  in  a 
temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg.  As  soon  as  large  enough  prick 
off  into  boxes  filled  up  with  about  Sin  of  good  rotten  manure 
and  a  layer  of  good  turfy  loam  made  pretty  firm.  Place  in  a 
warm  temperature,  near  the  ^lass,  to  keep  them  dwarf.  Where 
Onions  have  to  be  grown  this  season,  the  land  should  have  a 
good  coating  of  soot  and  lime,  then  be  forked  well  over.  In 
March  it  should  be  neatly  levelled  and  raked,  then  be  given  a 
good  firm  tramping  both  ways,  and  raked  over  again.  The 
Onions  as  they  grow  should  be  gradually  hardened!  off  in  cooler 
quarters  in  March,  then  be  put  outside  about  the  first  week  of 
April,  seeing  the  ground  is  ready.  These  should  be  planted  not 
less  than  15in  between  plant  and  plant,  and  20in  between  the 
lines.  Care  should  be  taken  when  planting  to  keep  a  good  ball 
at  the  roots,^  so  as  not  to  cause  a  check.  A  slight  watering  will 
benefit   them.     As  the   summer  advances,    keep   the  soil   well" 
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stirred  between  the  lines  witli  the  boe  and  dear  of  weeds.  A  good 
oo&ting  of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  put  between  the  lines  will 
benefit  them,  or  a  good  dusting  of  Peruvian  guano  abotUi^  .every 
fortnight  will  help  them.  In  September  they  will  begin  to 
change  colour,  aiid  should  be  pulled  up  and  laid  in  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun,  turning  them  over  every  morning  to  well  ripen  the 
bulbs.  Never  allow  them  to  get  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  Keeping 
qualities  will  vanish.  Ailaa  Craig  and  Cranston's  Excelsior  are 
excellent  varieties.— Fraxinits. 

The  CoBMrratory. 

I  think  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  conservatory  and 
greenhouse  looks  nicer  than  at  any  other  time.  There  are 
lovely  Camelliaa  and  Roses;  LachenaUas  and  Asparagus 
8prenreri  in  baskets ;  Lilacs,  Staphelia  colchica,  Prunuses,  <fec. ; 
abo  Narcissi.,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
There  is  a  large  variety  of  other  flowering  plants,  as  Cdeus 
thyrsoideus.  MoschoBma  riparium.  Libonias,  Asaleas,  Spar- 
mannias,  C^cLamens,  CarDations,  Cinerarias,  Boronias,  Eneas. 
Qytisus.  Primulas  (one  of  the  best  of  which  is  P.  kewensis),  and 
Richardias.  Violets  in  pots  are  also  very  nice,  but  are  often  a 
failure  owing  to  damping.  This  may  be  prevented  by  afford- 
ing them  plenty  of  au*  and  careful  watering.  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  are  ailso  very  showy,  but  are  going  over  now,  and 
are  being  succeeded  by  B.  Gk>ire  de  Sceaux,  and  the  tuberous- 
rooted  varieties.  When  plants  of  the  Oloire  de  Lorraine 
variety  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  cut  back  so  as  to 
break  out  for  cuttings  (or  many  prefer  leaves).  There  are  also 
a  few  orchids  bloomins  now.  like  Coalogynes,  Dendrobiums, 
and  Phaius,  which  all  tidd  to  the  beauty  ofthe  conservatory.— 
R.  Wai>ham,  Quex  Park  Gardens,  Birchington,  Kent. 

Rnallla  maoFaaiha. 

Of  the  different  species  of  Ruellia  the  above  named  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  It  also  i>06se6ses  the  merit  of  flowering 
thioudbout  the  winter  season.  Propagation  should  commence 
as  ^ny  in  the  year  as  cuttings  can  be  secured,  using  a  light 
sandy_  compost,  and  placing  the  cuttings  round  the  side  of  the 
pot;  or  tJbey  may  be  inserted  in  the  fibre  of  the  propagating 
ease.  When  ixwted,  which  takes  about  three  we^,  they 
should  be  potted  up  singly  into  60's,  using  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand.  Return 
them  to  the  case  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  become  active 
m  the  fresh  soil,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  house  where 
a  tcniperature  of  60deg  to  68deg  is  obtained,  which"  wiD  be 
found  suitable.  As  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  growth,  the 
pointa  should  be  taken  out  in  order  to  induce  it  to  "break," 
and  this  operation  should  be  repeated  when  the  subsequent 
growths  have  made  two  pair  of  leaves,  as  this  subject  is  a  very 
"thin"  grower,  but  which,  by  timely  attention,  is  easily 
relmedied.  As  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  a  shift  into  48*6 
will  be  required,  using  a  compost  slightly  heavier  than  the 
previous,  with  the  addition  of  some  good  fertiliser.  A  final 
shift  into  24*8  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  plant,  as 
betteiT  results  are  obtained  when  the  roots  are  somewhat  re- 
stricted than  is  the  case  when  too  great  a  freedom  is  allowed. 
Green  fly  IS  the  only  enemy  likely  to  trouble  this  subject,  and 
this  should  be  promptly  dealt  with  when  detected.  With 
proper  ventilation  no  shading  will  be  required,  as  it  is  essential 
that  the  growths  should  be  well  matured  to  stand  the  stwiin  of 
a  king  flowering  period.  Weak  manure  water  should  be  given 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  flowering  season.  As  they 
pass  out  of  flower  some  of  the  plants  should  be  slightly  cut  back 
and  piaced  in  a  warm  division  to  eftcouraee  them  to  break  into 
growth,  thereby  to  furnish  the  cuttings  Tor  next  season's  dis- 
play.—R.  Habgood. 

Seeds. 

With  the  advent  of  the  year  seed  sowing  becomes  general. 
A  seed  is  a  remarkable  body,  and  as  such  demands  reasonable 
care.  The  seed,  though  it  is  in  a  quiescent  condition,  is 
endowed  with  life.  When  we  consider  the  enormous,  almost 
mcredible,  number  of  seeds  and  spores  distributed  by  Nature  in 
a  year,  we  begin  to  wonder  where  they  all  go  to.  Not  a 
tithe  ever  reach  the  adult  st^ige.  It  is  therefore  highly  credit- 
able to  our  seed  vendoi-s  that  so  large  a  percentage  germinate. 
Many,  indeed,  are  harvested  under  ooncGtions  far  from  ideal. 
The  seed  to  grow  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  the 
maximum  temperature  required  often  varies  with  each  species; 
from  40deg  to  80deg  Fahr.  is  suitable,  however,  for  the 
majority. 

Moisture  is  another  important  factor.  After  the  seed  coats 
are  thoroughly  wet  very  fittle  is  reouircd  till  the  radicle  pro- 
trudes. Many  seeds,  es  the  Broad  Bean,  have  sufficient  food 
stored  in  their  cotyledons  to  render  them  totally  independent 
of  eodl  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  This  is  the  critical  stage 
with  most  seeds,  as  too  much  moisture  causes  them  to  be  liable 
^o  the  "damping  off"  fungus.  When  the  soil  becomes  parched 
and  hard,  eepecjaily  when  very  fine  soil  is  used  for  the  surface, 
the  seedlings  droop  and  receive  a  considerable  check. 

The  other  essential,  besides  heat  and  moisture,  is  air. 
Seeds  to  germinate  require  oxygen        A   little   experiment  is 


easily  performed  to  prove  this.  Place  e  few  Bean  seeds  in  a 
bottle  oontainins  water,  and  cork  tightly.  After  germination, 
plunge  in  a  lighted  taper,  and  it  will  be  immediately  extin- 
guished. This  shows  tne  absence  of  oxvgen,  its  place  beinc 
taken  by  carbonic  aoid  gas.  This  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and 
can  be  poured  out  into  a  vessel  containing  dear  jfimewater, 
which  will  then  toke  on  a  milky  colour.  If  a  Bean  seed  is 
examined  it  is  oeen  to  contain  two  fleshy  seed  leaves,  and  a 
small  root,  and  bud  between  two  coats.  Hence  it  is  a  complete 
plant,  and  only  requires  t^e  chemioal  elements  to  be  started 
and  it  is  off,  so  to  speak.  It  is  interesting  to  those  who  are  so 
inclined,  to  watoh  tiie  various  bending  and  pulling  movements 
of  the  young  stem  in  its  endeavours  to  place  tne  leaves  to 
the  light. 

Seeds  are  the  ideally  right  forms  of  reproduction,  and  how- 
ever advantageous  it  may  be  for  us  to  reproduce  by  vegetative 
means,  as  by  bulbs  and  cuttings,  it  is  claimed  that  the  latter 
has  a  weakening  effect  (Chrysanthemums  are  a  good  example), 
and  that  only  by  cnoss-fertilising  and  sowing  the  resulting 
seeds  can  strength  and  vitality  be  maintoined.— G.  H.  O. 

Tlototf. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  letters 
that  have  been  written  on  the  growing  of  Violets.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  go  over  the  same  fi^round  as  regards  the 
giving  of  air,  protection,  and  so  on,  as*,  of  oourse,  this  part 
of  the  treatment  is  practically  the  same.  All  I  want  to  ob  is 
to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible  how  they  are  grown  here, 
and,  I  might  add,  with  every  success.  About  April  20  the 
frame  is  lifted  and  placed  on  a  bit  of  well-prepared  ground.  The 
old  plants  are  then  oroken  up,  and  strong  single  crowns  selected 
and  planted  in  the  same  frame.  The  Hghts  are  now  put  on, 
and  tne  young  plants  kept  a  little  close  and  shaded.  As  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted  the  frame  is  once  more  lifted  off.  From 
now,  through  the  summer,  the  usual  treatment  is  followed, 
weeds  kept  down  and  runners  picked  off,  the  plants  never  being 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  About  the  first  week  in 
September  the  frame  is  once  more  lifted  and  pla€)ed  over  the 
plants;  there  to  stay  till  the  plante  are  naised  again  in  the 
spring.  Before  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that  although  we 
have  had  long  spells  of  damp,  dull  weather,  tne  plants  have 
hardly  lost  a  leaf ;  and,  in  fiact,  have  not  needed  any  systontfatic 

Sicking  over,  which  seems  so  necessary  when  they  are  lifted  in 
eptember  and  planted  in  the  frame.  I  might  mention  that  the 
back  plants  are  a  good  foot  from  the  glass,  and  yet  we  have 
had  an  abundance  of  flowers.— Y.  Z. 

Barly  Potatoes. 

A  very  important  question  in  regajxl  to  the  early  Potato  is 
is  the  seed  preparation.  All  through  the  winter  our  home- 
saved  seed  has  been  stored  in  a  light  place,  seoure  and  safe 
from  frost.  The  skins  e^re  now  of  a  dirty  purplish  green,  by 
no  means  attractive  in  appearance,  but  in  splendid  condition. 
At  the  end  of  January  the  seed  is  set  on  its  en<L  to  cause  one 
or  two  of  the  upper  eyes  to  sprout  strongly.  The  seed  must 
now  be  kept  in  the  light,  or  the  sprouts  will  be  weak  and  pale, 
instead  of  being  neany  as  thick  as  a  pencil,  and  of  a  healthy 
purplish  colour,  with  roots  bristling  at  the  base.  For  an  early 
crop  it  is  much  more  important  to  get  the  sets  well  sprouted 
than  to  plant  too  early.  They  may  be  planted  on  a  warm 
border  or  other  shelterea  spot  early  in  March,  but  without  these 
the  middle  of  April  will  be  quite  early  enough.  "With  well- 
sprouted  sets  earliness  is  secured,  and  the  risks  attending  early 
planting  are  avoided.  When  planting  time  comes  a  good  plan 
is  to  spread  in  the  drills  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  soot,  a.nd 
leaf  mould,  as  these  encourage  free  rooting,  and  prevent  close- 
ness of  the  soil  surrounding  the  tubers.  The  sets  should  be 
planted  1ft  apart,  in  rows  2ft  asunder,  and  <U>out  4ia  deep. 
There  are  various  ways  by  which  the  finrt  crop  of  Potatoes  can 
be  hurried  on ;  for  instance,  choosing  a  warm  situation,  such 
as  a  border  facing  south,  also  by  vigorous  earth-stirring  from 
the  time  the  crop  is  first  seen  to  be  fairly  on  the  move.  Prompt 
earthing  is  very  essential,  the  first  bein^  done  when  the  tops 
are  about  Gin  above  the  ground.  At  this  stage  a  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  prove  very  beneficial.  Sprinkle  a 
little  along  the  ridges  after  the  earthing  is  done,  making  a 
handful  go  about  four  yards.  Among  the  early  varieties  the 
following  will'  be  found  very  suitable  :  Duke  of  York,  Harbinger, 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  'Myatrs  Ashleaf,  Early  Puritan,  and  Mid- 
lothian.—Georob  W.  SizER,  Elsham  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

D.  M.   Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado,  U.S.A. — Seeds  of  Rare  Flowers 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Dervaes  Fr^res,  Wetteren,  Belgium. — Se3ds, 

Dobie  and  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — ^eeds. 

Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. — Hardy  Plants. 

E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggleshall,  Ebsbx.— Seeds. 
S.  F.  Richmond,  Ossett,  Yorks. — Chrysanthemums. 
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HwdyJrnlt  Gapflen. 

PLANTING.— Diirins  the  past  f«\v  d«y^  we  -have  been 
enabled  to  push  forward  the  work  of  planting  bushes.  There 
still  reniain  several  weeks  in  ^yhich.  planting  mav  VN'ith  safety 
be  carried  out.  The  senson  has  been  far  from  favourable  for  . 
getting  any  quantity  of  .such  work  completed,  and  it  will  be 
neceeeary  to  take  fildtantage  of  every  opportunity.  A  word 
may  not*  be  out  of  "place  as  to  the  prepaTation  of  the  land  to 
be  planted.  When  left  un"til  towards  spring,  thei*e  is  at  times 
a  tendencv  to  hurry  the  work  through.  Land  in  which  Conch 
graas  ifi  allowed  to  remain  with  deep-rooting  weeds,  will  cause 
ten  times  the  expense  tj  clean  after,  compared  with  what  will 
be  found  necessary  previous  to  planting.  These  planters  who 
Tare  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  attend  to  these  matters  are  sure 
to  suflFer  for  hasty,  scamped  methods. 

PRUNING. — Much  discussion  has  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  relative  to  the  value  of  pruning  young  trees  after  plant- 
ing. We  unhesitatingly  advi.se  planters  to  prune  their  trees 
bcrfore  long,  if  they  were  planted  in  autumn.  We  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  cut  back  spring  planted  trees,  unless  the^ 
were  placed  upon  a  veiy  drv  site,  and  there  appeared  a  possi- 
bility of  the  buds  not  breaking  after  the  pruning.  We  see 
too  many  trees  left  unpruned  each  season  after  planting,  to 
care  to  aJter  our  co-nvictiDiis  against  isuoh  want  of  soundness 
in  culture. 

APRICOTS.— It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
usually  encountered  in  the  culture  of  these  may,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  be  met  at  planting  time.'  Before  planting  takes 
place,  the  site,  unless  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  of  a  very  open 
nature,  should  be  well  drained,  to  ensure  superfluous  moisture 
pacing  quickly  from  the  roots.  No  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil,  this  is  not  needed;  in  fact,  for  a  few  years, 
Apricots^  generally  make  far  too  much  wood.  Unless  the  land 
is  of  a  chalky  nature,  it  will  be  advisable  to  mix  plenty  of  M 
mortar  with  it  at  plantinc;  time,  with  a  proportion  of  dVy  wood 
ashes.  If  kept  rcot-pruned,  the  tree«  should  come  into  bearing 
in  due  course;  but  when  arowed  to  make  rampant  growth 
year  after  year  unchecked,  the  trees  are  apt  for  a  number  of 
years  to  be  very  shy  in  cropping.  There  "appears  so  far  to  be  no 
certain  cure  for  the  branches  dying  suddenly. 

STRAWBERRIES— With  bitter  weather  prevailing  it  may 
be  possible  to  bring  up  arrears  of  work  amoncst  these.  'Trim 
ofif  decaying  leaves,  root  out  Dandelions,  and  other  deep-rooting 
weeds,  and  lightly  dig  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  plants. 
Should  the  plants  be  weak,  apply  a  dressing  of  manure  previous 
to  digging.  Land  for  the  spring  planting  of  young  Straw- 
berries may  at  once  be  got  in  good  order;  or  if  the  land* has 
been  prepared,  plant  at'once  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  dry  tor  treading  upon.j— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

FfDlt  ColtDre  Under  Glass. 

MELONS.— The  seed  sown  as  advised  some  weeks  ago  will 
now  be  ready  to  plant  out,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  leaving  the 
seedlings  too  long  in  the  seed  pot.  Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true, 
as  the  plants,  given  a  little  bottom  heat,  soon  make  heiadway. 
At  the  start,  moisture  at  the  root  must  be  sparingly  applied, 
and  not  too  much  overhead  in  dull  weather,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  other  parts  of  tlie  pit.  This  should  be  damped  down 
several  timeii  daily.  In  planting,  if  the  soil  is  very  heavv, 
tise  some  finer  material  round  the  roots,  and  as  previously 
advised,  a  small  mound  will  suffice  at  the  start,  additions  being 
beneficial  as  growth  is  made.  The  temperature  of  the  pit  should 
range  from  65deg  to  70deg  at  night,  and  the  bottom  heat  lOdeg 
higher,  but  with  genial  weather  the  day  temperature  may  be 
70deg  to  80deg.  I  do  not  advise  too  much-  bottom  heat,  as  it 
runs  the  plants  up  weakly.  After  planting,  give  a  slight  shade 
for  a  few  days,  and  give  the  plants  stakes  to  hold  them  in 
position.  In  severe  weather  at  nights,  with  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass,  they  benefit  much  by  covering  the  glass  outside. 
This  maintains  a  more  equable  temperature  and  saves  hard 
firing. 

SUCCESSION  CROPS.— Seeds  should  be  sown  for  succe©. 
sion.  The  seed  will  now  germinate  more  readily,  and  where 
these  fruits  are  liked,  a  sowing  may  now  be  made  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  By  so  doing,  strong  sturdy  plants  will  always 
be  available  for  planting  out,  to  follow  tne  earlier  crops. 
Years  ago  splendid  fruits  were  grown  in  ordinary  frames,  with 
manure  only  as  the  heating  agency.  Tliis  I  will  refer  to  in 
March,  for  summer  fruits.     Pot  plants  (I  mean  those  fruited  in 


large  pots  on  shelves)  will  require  more  soil  as  the  growth 
increases.  This  should  be  good  fibrous  loam  with  some  bone- 
meal  added.  With  early  pot  Medons  it  is  advisable  to  stop 
early  to  secure  latenal  growth,  and  to  set  the  first  blosBomB, 
as  pot  plants  make  a  shorter  giwvth  than  those  planted  out. 

CUCUMBERS.— The  young  plants  raised  as  advised  will 
now  be  ready  to  plant  out,  and  these  will  soon  respond  to 
generous  treatment.  A  gentle  bottom  heat  of  75deg  to  SOdeg, 
and  the  ^me  temperature  by  day,  with  a  drop  of  5deg  to  lOdeg 
at  night,  will  give  good  results;  and  the  plants  delight  m  the 
warmth  obtained  by  sweet  fermenting  materials,  and  in  being 
gix)wn  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Cover  over  the  outside 
at  night.  A  shallow  bed  will  suffice  at  the  start,  say  6in  of 
light  fibrous  loam,  with  the  addition  of  leaf  soil,  w^ood  ashes, 
or  fine  mortar  rubble  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  If  a  large 
bodv  of  manure  is  used  for  heating,  this  sh<>uld  be  turned  oyer 
in  the  open  several  times,  and  be  sweetened  before  placing 
indoors,  and  when  well  firmed  and  in  position,  place  the  soil  m 
mounds.  Encourage  free  grovi-th  after  planting  by  affordmg 
liberal  supplies  ot  atmospheric  moisturo,  .  and  ventilate 
sparingly,  closing  the  pit  early  after  midday  to  husband  the 
sun  heat.  As  growth  is  made,  tiain  up  and  stop  at  2ft;  and 
train  the  side  ^owths  to  fill  in,  care  being  taken  U>  well  funusli 
the  lower  portion  of  the  -trellis  first.  .  ,    , 

TOMATOES.— Seeds  sown  as  advised,  the  seedlings  will  now 
be  ready  to  shift  on,  and  at  this  dat^  it  is  not  wise  to  give  a 
check  in  any  form,  so  that  careful  potting  and  warm  soil 
are  necessary.  The  plants  will  do  well  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55deg  to  60deg  by  night,  lOdeg  higher  by  day  m  fine 
weather,  and  ventilate  whenever  favourable.  Water  must  be 
given  carefully  at  the  start,  and  avoid  high  temperatures  on 
cold  days,  as  this  causes  a  thin  gix>wth.  The  soil  for  pote  or 
plants  in  beds  should  not  be  fich.  Seeds  should  be  sown  for 
the  main  summer  crop;  and  for  this  purpose  the  new  Carters 
Sunrise  is  a  splendid  cropper,  and  \  eitch's  New  Dwarf  H^, 
Sutton's  Abundance  and  Maincrop  are  all  excellent.— U.  W., 
Brentford. 

The  Plant  Honses. 

CALADIUMS.— These  handsome  stove  plants,  with  their 
brilliantly  coloured  leaves,  are,  or  should  be,  a  feature  of  the 
stove,  or  warm  greenhouse  in  summer.  Sufficient  tubers  to 
make  a  good  display  in  early  summer  should  now  be  started 
into  growth.  This  inay  be  done  by  placing  them  in  shalkw 
travs,  or  boxes,  containing  a  mixture  of  two  parts  leaf  mould, 
and  one  part  coarse  sand.  In  the  propagating  house,  or  early 
vinery,  tne  tubers  will  soon  commence  to  make  roots.  l-h«y 
should  then  be  potted  up  singly  in  small  pots,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sniall  growing  sorts— argyites  for  instance,  whicn 
can  be  potted  np  seveml  together.  Use  a  compost  of  fij>'5"^ 
loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  to  which  may  ^.~*^  .* 
little  broken  charcoal.  When  large  specimens  are  required,  it  w 
better  to  pot  the  plants  up  singly  in  the  first  instance,  putting 
several  together  at  a  later  date.  The  syringing  and  «f™P*?* 
in  the  house  usually  provide  sufficient  moisture  till  the  bulbs 
start  into  growth.  Although  the  foliage  of  the  plants  appears 
so  delicate,  they  should  only  be  shaded  from  the  sun  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  abundance  of  light  l>eing  essential  to 
develop  the  rich  colouring  of  the  leaves. 

EPACRISES.— Shorten  the  growths  of  these  plants  after 
flowering  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  old  wood.  Pia^ 
them  in  a  heated  pit  with  a  temperature  of  50deg  to  ^^^f' 
Svringe  the  plants  on  bright  days.  When  the  young,  ^^  l^ 
are  half  an  inch  in  length,  the  plants  which  require  ^^  ^^  °^ 
shifted  on  into  a  siae  larger  pot.  The  potting  soil  should  con- 
sist of  peat  and  sand,  firm  potting  being  esseoitial. 

BEGONIAS.— Quite  a  number  of  species  and  varieties  are 
valuable  flowering  plants  for  the  houses  in  summer  and  ^"^"IJ'*?: 
Having  been  given  a  short  period  of  rest,  the  larg«  pl*Dtfi 
should  be  top-dressed,  and  placed  in  an  intermediate  house. 
These  include  such  well-known  plants  as  B.  ^oocinea, 
B.  echinosepala,  B.  fuchsioides,  and  B.  President  Oamot.  i"^ 
young  plants  gix>wn  from  cuttings  rooted  last  autumn  will  oe 
ready  for  shifting  into  the  flowering  pots.  Three  Begoniw 
suitable  for  hanging  baskets  for  summer  flowenng  fxe 
B.  glaucophylla,  B.  Kewensis,  and  B.  Knowsleyana.  ^f^^^r 
foward  as  the  ^rdener  always  must  be,  cuttings  of  kinds  suiv 
able  for  flowering  in  winter  should  be  inserted  in  ^^JJ^J*'^' 
M«nti<Mi  may  be  made  of  B.  Cobeille  de  Feu,  B.  Vreg^h 
B.  polyantha,  and  B.  semperflorens  gigantea  as  suitable. 

GENERAL  R1EMARKS.— Pot  the  earliest  rooted  Chrys- 
anthemum cuttings,  placing  them  near  the  roof  glass  to  aflsis 
in  the  development  of  sturdy  plants.  Fumigate  Cmersrww 
previous  to  removing  the  earliest  batch,  which  are  now  ^P®'*"^ 
the  first  flowers,  to  the  conservatory.  Shake  out  and  repo* 
Gloriosa  bulbs,  starting  them  into  growth  in  a  temperature  ^ 
65deg  to  70deg.  Use  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  adding 
broken  charcoal  and  coarse  sand.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 
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^  TO  CORRE^ONIMiTS  ^ 

PURCHASING  BEE  STOCKS  (M.  C.  H.)— The  safest  way 
for  A  b&ginner  to  start  is  with  a  "head,"  or  first  swarm.  By 
this  means  he  will  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  of  diseaije  or  lack  of 
condition,  which  only  a  practised  eye  can  detect,  but  which 
•beset  the  purchaser  of  secondhand  stocks.  Given  a  good  season, 
a  swarm  should  be  able  to  establish  itself,  and  provide  eome 
surplus  for  its  owner,  In  its  first  year.  The  swarm,  or  swarms, 
should  be  ordered  either  from  a  recognised  dealer,  or  fix>m  a 
neighbouring  bee-keeper. 

PEAR  TREES  HORIZONTALLY  TRAINED  (M,  C.  H.).- 
The  tree*,  five  years  old,  that  have  got  too  much  ahead  should 
have  one  leading  growth  retained  to  each  tree,  and  this  cut 
."back  to  12in  or  13in  of  the  current  or  last  season's  growth.  This 
will  give  two  side  growths  to  form  the  horizontal  branches. 
The  horizontal  branches  already  existing  shouJd  have  a  shoot 
retained  as  continuation  of  each  branch,  and  all  other  shoots 
not  being  spurs  should  be  cut  back  to  a  couple  of  buds  from 
their  base.  The  stem  continuation  should  be  trained  upright, 
and  the  side  branthes,  of  course,  horizontally. 

GROWING  BRACKEN  IN  A  WOOD  (B.  E.).— It  is  very 
little  use  attempting  to  get  Bracken  to  gix>w  under  large  trees 
that  give  a  dense  shade  and  render  the  soil  dry  as  dust  in 
summer.  If  there  are  fairly  open  places,  the  tops  of  tree©  not 
meeting,  the  Bracken  will  do  fairly  well.  The  best  plan  is  to 
select  3ie  plants  from  the  outskirts  or  borders  of  the  patches, 
so  as  to  secure  clumps  of  a  foot  or  more  square,  and  with  the 
rhizomes  of  the  plants  running  oiitwards.  Do  not  cut  oflF  their 
outer  extremities.  Plant  these  carefully,  and  not  deeper,  or 
very  slightly  so,  tlian  as  when  lifted,  and  about  a  yard  apart. 
As  the  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  with  a  good jport ion  of  leaf 
mould  on  the  top,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  success; 
only  choose  small  plants,  as  advised,  and  give  them  the  most 
open  positions. 

€1RASS  FROM  TENNIS  COURT  (J.  W.).— The  grass  is  one 
of  the  "bents,"  we  think  that  of  the  Fine  Bent  Grass  (Agrostis 
vulgjaris),  a  common  weed  on  poor  lawns  and  meadows,  and  in 
some  'Cases  quickly  overruns  tihe  ground.  The  best  means  of 
riddaiftce  's  Gtimulating  the  surface  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
rake.  The  severe  raking,  or  on  a  large  lawn,  harrowing  by  a 
toothed  harrow^  heavily  weighted  and  drawn  by  a  horse  wearing 
boots,  the  raking  or  harrowing  being  done  twice  in  onposite 
directions,  wiJI  be  beneficial.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Nearly 
all  lawns  need  some  application  of  manure  in  spring,  and  these, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  rich  sifted  loam  or  leaf  moula,  say  2  cwt 
of  the  manure  mixed  with  four  cartloadis  of  soil,  will  suffice  for 
an  acre,  from  wh»ch  proportions  it  is  easy  to  decide  the  necessary 
quantities  for  any  smaller  area.  The  mixing  should  be  done  at 
least  a  fortnight  before  use.  Spread  the  mixture  evenly  over 
tihe  lawn,  lightly  applying  the  rake,  leave  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  roll  down. 

WINTER  WASHES  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  (G.  W.).-One 
of  the  best  is  that  known  as  Collinge's,  prepared  as  follows:— 
Caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.),  2lb ;  softsoap,  ^Ib ;  paraffin,  5  pints; 
soft  water,  10  gallons.  The  softsoap  is  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water, -and  while  hot  the  paraffin  is  added  and  beaten 
up  into  a  creamy  liquid,  then  pumped  with  force  through 
a  fine  spray  nozzle  into  another  vessel.  The  caustic  soda  is 
dissolved  in  nine  gallons  of  rain  water,  and  into  this  solution 
the  paraffin  emulsion  is  poured,  and  the  two  mixed  together 
thoroughly^  The  Avash  is  applied  by  means  of  a  knapsack  pump 
or  sprayer,  or  other  apparatus  with  a  spraying  nozzle,  and 
always  while  the  buds  of  the  trees  are  dormant,  usually  after 
the  middle  of  February.  This  spray  fluid  gives  excellent 
results,  and  is  substituted  for  the  older  caustic  alkali  wash  of 
caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash,  as  less  difficult  and  less 
dangerous  to  use.  The  salt-and-lime  wash,  to  which  you  allude, 
is  not  a  very  definite  preparation.  Some  use,  or,  at  least, 
advise,  twice  as  much  lime  as  salt,  and  others  vary  the  propor- 
tions. The  following  is  the  original  upon  which  the  salt-and- 
lime  washes  are  based :  "251b  of  hme  (unslaked),  201b  of  sulphur, 
lolb  of  salt,  and  60  gallons  of  \\'ater.  To  mix  the  above,  take 
101b  of  lime,  201b  of  sulphur,  and  20  gallons  of  water.  Boil 
until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  diSiSolved.  Take  the  remainder 
'—161b  of  lime  and  lolb  of  salt— slake,  and  add  to  the  other 
preparation,  adding  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  60  gallons. 
Strain,  and  spray  on  the  trees,  always  when  the  buds  are  quite 
dormant."  There  is  said  to  be  good  results  from  lime  and 
salt  wash  alone,  but,  as  before  stated,  the  proportions  are  so 
vague  that  we  refrain  from  quoting  them. 


SPOT  ON  VIOLET  LfiAVEg  (T.  W.  0.).-The  leaves  -are 
affected  by  the  disease  knowij  as  Violet  leaf-spot,  and  is  caused 
by  the  parasitic  fungus  namec^.Phyl  lot  iota  violse.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  white  rounded  spots  bejng  formed  "on  both  surfaces 
of  the  leaves,  several  spots  occurring  <m.  the  same  leftf,  and 
then  occasionally  coalescing  and  forming  irregular  blotches,  hat. 
with  a  denfiite  margin.  SometinKH  the  affection  is  so  severe 
that  the  greater  or  whole  part  of  the  leaf  is  involved.  ^  The  best 
safeguard  is  to  grow  the  plants  with  single    or     l^    crowns, 

Elant  faii'ly  thinly  in  the  frames,  remove  the  oiiii&tJ^aves, 
eeping  so  thin  that  air  has  free  access,  and  giving  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  only  thing  we  hat»  found  of 
any  use  has  been  dusting  with  a  mixture  of  air-slaked  lim«  and 
dust  charcoal  in  equal  proportions,  together  with  i^moving 
all  bad,  or  at  least  the  most  diseased,  leaves  and  burning 
them, 

fttte»S  i^OR  MAKING  A  WEED  KILLER  CWr  ±.  J0.- 
The  most  effective  is  the  arsenical  preparation  made  as  follows : 
Dissolve  lib  of  powdered  arsenic  in  3  gallons  of  cold  water, 
boil  and  keep  stirring;  then  add  7  gallons  of  cold  water  and  2lb 
of  crushed  eoda ;  ?tir  the  whole  well  while  boiling,  aftd  with  a 
rose  watering  pot  apply  to  Xh'^  walk  in  dry  weather,  from  March 
to  May  inclusive  being  the  best  time.  The  above  ten  gallons 
of  arSienite  of  soda  solution  will  be  enough  for  twenty-five  square 
yards,  and  an  inclining  bc>ard  should  he  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  walks  io  keep  the  liquid  off  the  grass  or  other  "live" 
edging,  otherwise  they  will  be  killed.  Another  recipe  is  oar- 
boRc  acid  solution,  No.  5  quality,  diluted  with  one  hundred 
■  parts  water;  or  loz  carbol'c  acid  to  6  pdnts  of  water,  the  / 
solution  being  sprinkled  on  the  paths  in  spring  by  means  of  a 
rose  watering-can,  which  will  not  only  destroy  the  weeds,  but 
also  kill  ants  and  other  pests  that  may  be  harbouring  there. 

VINE  QUERIES  (M.  C.  H.).-The  Black  Hamburgh  Vino 
just  planted  and  cut  back  to  the  sill,  should  have  all  the^yes 
rubbed  off  but  the  three  uppermost.  This  is  best  deferred  until 
the  buds  break,  and  then  tne  vigour  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
growths  retained.  The?e  may  be  confined  to  two,  if  you  wish 
and  have  space  for  two  rods,  which,  even  on  the  spur  system, 
should  not  be  nearer  than  4Jft  between.  Or  you  may  leave 
three  growths,  one  as  leader  and  to  form  the  ixxl,  this  being 
allowed  to  grow  a&  mnch  as  it  may  during  the  season,  and  thea 
have  its  laterals  pinched  to  one  leaf  as  made.  The  other  two 
shoots,  one  on  each  side,  may  be  pinched  at  the  sixth  leaf,  and 
the  laterals  stopped  at  first  leaf.  At  the  winter  pruning  the 
.eane  may  be  shortened  to  about  3ft,  and  the  side  groTcths  cut 
back  to  two  eyes.  As  to  question  2  :  The  Vines  in  the  old  house 
we  not  likely  to  break  very  striwigly  on  account  of  the  lifting 
find  root-pinining.  The  canes  nifiy  have  a  leader  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  each,  and' be  allowed  to  grow  as  space  admits, 
pinching  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf.  On  the  other  part  of  the 
cane  or  rod  you  may  leave  side  growths  at  15iji  to  18in  apart. 

PLANTS  FOR  A  NORTH  BORDER  (T.  P.).— You  do  not 
say  if  the  border  is  shaded  or  otherwise  by  trees,  or  wall,  or 
fence.  If  the  former,  it  is  almost  useless  attemf)ting  such  sub- 
jects as  Antirrhinums,  Lobelia,  and  yellow  Calceolaria;  but  if 
the  latter,  these  would  answer,  or  the  hardier  kinds  of  annuals 
could  be  used,  sucli  as  Calliopsis  Drummondi,  2ft;  Candytuft 
White  Spiral,  Cyanus  minor,  2ft ;  Chrv&anthemum  coronarium, 
3ft ;  Clarkia  pulchelluo,  1ft ;  Eschscholtzias,  If  t ;  Godetia  var., 
1ft ;  Larkspur,  branching,  1ft ;  Amaranthus  caudatus,  2ft  to  3ft ; 
Malope  granoiflora,  3ft;  Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb  var.,  1ft: 
Shirley  Poppy,  2ft ;  Sweet  Sultan,  18in.  These,  however,  would 
not  be  so  satisfactory  as  summer  bedding  planta,  which  you 
name,  adding  Violas.  W'e  suppose  the  article  you  mean  is 
shale,  when  you  mention  pit-mound.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
retain  the  moisture,  weathering  into  a  somewhat  adhesive  mass, 
but  from  the  looseness  underneath  is  not  generally  liable  to  be- 
come waterlogged.  A  dressing  of  lime  is  usually  beneficial  in 
improving  the  material's  texture.  We  have  used  burned  shale  for 
walks,  and  found  it  one  of  the  worat  articles  for  growing  weeds, 
and  after  frost  being  very  sticking  and  clogging. 

BLIGHT  ON  BEECH  TREE  (W.  B.).— The  white  blight  is 
due  to  the  felted  covering  with  which  the  female  felted  Beech 
cooeus  (Cryptoooceus  Fagi)  protects  its  body.  Sometimes 
affected  trees  live  on  for  many  vears ;  some  we  have  seen  he^ilthy 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  infection  ;  while  others  in  much  less 
than  that  time  liave  been  totally  destroyed.  The  first  sign  of 
infectional  decay  is  usually  seen  in  the  foliage,  which  becomee 
sparse  or  thin.  The  pest  may  be  destroyed  by  treatment  with 
paraffin  emulsion,  or  the  preparation  known  as  Gillander's 
mixture.  The  use  of  a  painter's  burner  has  also  been  advised. 
For  Gillander's  mixture  take  about  half  a  gallon  of  soft  water, 
boil  and  dissolve  abcKit  lib  of  common  soap,  add  a  handful  of 
sulphur  and  a  pint  of  paraffin,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of 
turpentine.  Add  about  four  gallons  of  soft  water  to  this 
mixture  and  chum  well  together.  One  or  other  of  these 
formulas  should  be  applied  with  a  good  stiff  scrubbing  brush. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  scrub  the  mixture  well  into  the  crevices, 
l^ie  dressing  may  be  effected  at  any  time  between  September 
and  the  first  week  in  April,  eradication  depending  upon 
thorough  treatment. 
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Small  Holdings  and  tbe  ''Daily  Mail." 

I  i 

We  have  written  many  times  on  the  subject  of  smaller 
holdings,  and  have  chiefly  emphasised  one  fact,  viz.,  that  the 
smaller  the  holding  the  ereater  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
required  in  proportion  to  the  acreage.  Of  course,  if  you  can 
obtain  useful,  but  partially  dismantled  buildinga,  capable  of 
easy  reformation,  in  remote  districts  where  land  is  cheap  and 
labourers  prefer  a  farm  to  wages,  something  might  be  done  to 
create,  or  rather  recreate,  small  farms. 

Although  bom  no  longer  ago  than  the  exhibition  year  of 
1851,  the  writer  has  had  considerable  exx>erience  of  large  and 
small  holding  side  by  side  in  several  parishes  and  counties. 
That  experience  goes  to  show,  without  any  possibility  of 
dispute,  that  in  the  real  country  districts  the  small  farmer  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  cannot  exist  without  the  help  of  the 
big  farmer  next  door. 

But  we  are  all  to  be  taught  a  new  kind  of  wisdom  in 
agriculture  bv  the  experimental  small  holding  of  the  London 
^  "Daiiy  Mail."  It  has  proved  a  splendid  advertisement,  and 
very  divertiuK  to  agricultural  minds.  The  wisdom  we  are  stUl 
waiting  for;  but  perhaps  we  must  not  be  impatient  and 
"hustle  history." 

We  said  that  the  booming  of  small  holdings  by  the  **  Daily 
Mair'  was  diverting  to  our  mind.  So  it  is ^  but  alas!  we  fear 
that  great  numbers  of  people  will  be  very  sorr^  in  the  future 
that  such  a  erase  was  ever  started.  In  our  opinion  it  is  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  Limerick  craze. 

Fancy  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  small  holdings  by  an 
experiment  with  fourteen  acres  of  land,  the  experiment  to  last 
for  three  years,  and  the  tenant  to  be  chosen  from  tens  of 
thousands  of'  applicants.  We  must  once  more  make  use  of  the 
Limerick  as  an  illustration.  We  have  often  wondered  how  the 
brains  of  Limerick  judges  stand  the  strain  of  their  arduous 
laboui*s ;  therefore  we  shall  willingly  give  the  agricultural  palm 
to  the  "Daily  Mail"  expert  who  succeeds  in  choosing  abso- 
lutely the  verv  best  possible  man  to  settle  down  on  a  fourteen- 
acre  plot  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Now,  we  have  been  trying  to  have  our  bit  of  fun  out  of 
the  "Daily  Mjil,"  but  we  give  it  every  credit  for  honest  in- 
tention, and  we  think  that  one  great  mistake  has  been  made  by 
it  in  emphasising  the  cry  of  "b^k  to  the  land"— i.e.,  from  the 
towns.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expeiience  of  men 
leaving  the  country  for  the  town,  and  of  a  great  number  of  men 
coming  back  to  the  country.  The  latter  almost  invariably 
returned  for  health's  sake ;  but  some  because,  being  pure 
labourers,  they  found  the  cost  of  town  living  too  high  for  tnem. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  "Daily  Mail"  has  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  applications  for  its  experimental  millennium.  The 
surprise  w^ould  arise  if  there*  were  not.  A  more  genuine  test 
would  have  been  to  buy,  not  fourteen  aci4s,  but  an  estate  of 
14»000,  and  offer  a  thousand  small  farms — not  one  only. 
There  are  plenty  of  estates  in  the  market  which  could  be 
bought  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and  could  be  cut  up  into 
small  holdings  as  desired,  but  we  fear  they  could  not  all  be  as 
favourably  situated  as  the  one  but  two  miles  from  Grantham, 
or  so  easy  to  inspect. 

We  have  not  yet  been  told  what  the  rent  of  the  model  farm 
is  to  be.  It  is  to  be  fourteen  acres^  and  house  and  premises 
have  yet  to  be  buUt.  What  is  the  land  now?  Grass?  If  so, 
and  it  is  to  be  broken  up  and  cropped,  there  will  be  a  valuable 
store  of  plant  energy  to  draw  upon.  The  "  Daily  MaiP'  dictum 
is  that,  of  the  fourteen  acres,  only  one  is  to  be  pasture ;  all  the 
rest  must  be  soilage  crops,  £0  that  at  least  five  cows  shall  be 
kept. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  "Daily  Mail"  ventured  to  give  an 
estimate  of  the  gross  produce  of  this  bit  of  paradise,  and  it 
amounted  to  a  little  over  £180  per  annum.  Very  weU;  what 
will  rent  and  taxes  be?  Forty  pounds,  we  should  think.  Then 
there  are  the  multitudinous  expenses  of  even  a  small  farm, 
which  cannot  be  avoided:  hire  of  machinery,  &c.,  blacksmith's 
bills,  extra  com  and  cake  for  the  cows,  if  five  are  kept,  as  per 
the  £180  estimate.  In  one  number  the  "Dailv  Mail"  sug- 
gested the  keeping  of  a  horse  or  two;  so  evidently  the  expert 
engaged  is  not  particular  about  the  cost  of  one  horse;  but  if 
there  were  only  one  horse,  without  suggesting  two,  we  doubt 
the  fea.sibility  of  keeping  five  cows  and  a  go<S  lot  of  pigs  on 
fourteen  acres;  but  perhaps,  being  near  Grantham,  employment 


might  be  found  for  the  horse  in  bringing  home  wounded  motor 
cars. 

We  mentioned  above  the  point  that  the  farm  is  for  a  towns- 
man alone,  and  therefore  means  "back  to  the  land."  We 
believe  ourseives  that  if  small  holdings  are  to  be  increased  in 
number  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  men  who  are  now  working 
on  the  land.  The  men  who  have  stuck  to  the  land  and  are  now 
working  on  it  are  the  most  suitable  peoi^e  to  be  assisted.  Men 
who  have  left  the  countrv  for  the  towns,  and  have  tired  of  town 
life,  would  be  the  least  likely  to  stick  steadfastly  to  hum-drum 
country  work. 

We  noted  that  the  "Daily  Mail's"  first  appUoant  was  a 
retired  naval  captain,  and  that  another  was  a  mechanic  earn- 
ing £2  10s.  per  week.  The  latter  oould  surely  know  little  of 
farming  if  he  thought  he  could  better  himself  by  farming  four- 
teen acres  of  land. 

We  fear  that  too  many  of  the  applicants  will  be  like  a  man 
we  spoke  to  this  week,  a  working  engineer  and  very  near 
neigh  Dour,  a  very  clever  workman  who  scorns  to  work  tor  leas 
than  five  killings  per  day.  He  said  that  if  working-men  could 
get  cheap  land  they  would  make  it  pav,  and  that  ne  himself, 
if  he  could  get  three  acres  in  this  parisn  at  £1  per  acre,  could 
make  an  excellent  living,  and  never  seek  another  job  from  any- 
body ;  but  he  would  never  take  tlie  same  land  at  £2  per  acre, 
because  it  would  not  pay.  Well,  he  could  not  see  tiiat,  if  he 
made  25s.  per  week  out  of  that  land  at  £1,  he  would  only  be 
dropping  Is.  per  week  by  paying  £2  per  acre. 

Iirk  n  the  Home  Fin. 

We  have  had  a  week  of  thaw  and  mud,  and  altboii)^  land 
work  is  still  possible,  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  dodng  it.  We 
keep  getting  home  little  reminiscences  of  the  windy  frosts  of 
the  New  Year.  A  four-ton  truck  of  potatoes  at  90s.  on  rail  was 
fro^n  in  transit,  and  instead  of  making  £18,  realised  £9  12s. 
This  raises  a  serious  question  for  potato  growers.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and  on 
one  previous  occasion  from  the  same  reason,  viz.,  putting  four 
tons  of  potatoes  into  a  ten-ton  box-waggon.  If  there  is  much 
room  for  air  to  enter  frost  is  sure  to  enter  with  it,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  use  a  liberal  amount  of  straw  to  prevent  it. 

These  losses,  although  only  occasionally  occurring,  lead  us  to 
think  that  either  the  railway  companies,  or  farmers  themselves, 
who  have  the  capital,  should  provide  frost-proof  waggons  for 
winter  transit  of  potatoes.  Buyers  in  the  large  towns  might 
also  do  the  same  thing,  but  perhaps  they  would  not  be  so 
enterprising  as  the  farmers,  for  the  farmera  have  to  run  more 
risk  than  the  dealers  will  undertake.  It  would  be  easy  to  build 
waggons  for  everyday  use  which  would  keep  potatoea  safe  from 
frost  in  the  severest  winter. 

The  changes  from  frost  to  thaw  and  back  again  have  made 
the  sheep  foras  again  very  bad,  but  a  hish  wind  helped  to  put 
things  into  better  form.  At  present  the  lair  is  comfortable, 
but  the  wool  must  have  lost  in  weight  if  not  in  quality. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  use  as  food  for  stock  just 
now.  Maize  is  as  dear  as  ever,  and  with  bran  very  scarce  the 
horse  com  bill  as  an  exx>en8ive  item.  Of  course,  the  natural 
rejoinder  is.  Why  not  use  your  own?  Well,  we  do  not  care  to 
give  horses  barley  or  wheat,  and  we  grow  very  few  oats  or 
beans.  We  have  always  regarded  oats  as  expensive  horse  corn, 
but  even  at  20s.  i)er  quarter  they  must  be  as  cheap  as  maise 
at  28s.  Horses  work  well  on  oats,  but  do  not  look  fat  enough 
to  suit  the  farm  lads,  and  we  believe  that  a  lean  appearance 
tempts  them  to  steal  wheat,  or  use  other  things  quite  as 
harmful. 


Trade  and  Miscellaneoas  Notes. 

Alex.  Diokion  and  Bom  at  8eedimei|. 

We  are  all  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  quality  of 
Dicksons*  Roses  from  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  that  we  mi^ht 
reasonably  be  pardoned  for  overlooking  the  large  and  increasing 
seed  trade  done  by  the  same  firm.  The  arrival  of  their  csta- 
logiie,  however,  drew  our  attention  more  considerately  to  the 
seed  business,  and  here  we  might  safely  say  that  an  equal 
amount  of  energy  and  up-to-dateness  is  evident,  as  in  their  Rose 
trade  transactions.  Eight  pages,  on  blue  paper,  are  devoted  to 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  novelties  in  flowers  and  vege- 
tables from  all  sources;  and  whatever  is  catalogued  iJi  • 
compendium  of  this  kind  is  pretty  certain  to  have  some  sterling 
points  of  merit.  The  catalogue  also  brings  to  notice  the  fact^ 
that  the  business  of  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  is  many- 
sided,  embracing  the  raising  and  cultivation  of  evergree^ 
ornamental  shrubs,  forest  trees,  Rhododendrons,  "^^ST^^ 
perennials,  Roses,  florists*  flowers,  and  bedding  plants.  J^^Z 
nave  also  florists'  departments  for  the  making-up  of  floral 
desiccns,  one  at  their  Belfast  address  (5o,  Royal  Avenue),  ^^^ 
another  in  Dublin  (61,  Dawson  Street). 
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State  Forests. 


t  HE  question  of  afforestatioD,  like 
\  1  the  question  of  growing  our  own 
fruit,  has  been  before  the  country 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and 
after  many  years  of  waiting,  the 
Oovemment  have  at  last  been  in- 
duced to  embark,  albeib  tempo risingly, 
upon  a  scheme  of  afforestation.  From  a 
useful  and  stimulating  little  pamphlet  that 
Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altnncham  and  Manchester, 
haye  published,  being  reprints  of  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  "  Manchester  Quardian  "  toward 
the  end  of  last  year,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Governmental  purchase  of  the  Inverleyer  estate, 
of  12,CXX)  acres  in  Argyllshire  at  a  cost  of  £30,000, 
which  is  to  be  afforested  with  coniferous  trees. 
The  ground,  we  are  told,  is  merely  rough  heather 
and  moor,  at  present  treeless  and  uninhabited. 
It  is  calculated  that  under  systematic  forest 
treatment,  ten  men  will  be  permanently  employed 
for  every  one  man  hitherto  engaged  on  this  estate* 
Of  course  there  are  saeptical  people,  and  even  the 
president  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  financial  aspect  of 
afforestation,  speaking  at  the  conference  on  the 
subject  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1902.  that  it 
was  "  the  most  distinct  gambling  in  futures  that 
can  be  imagined  ". 

We  would  prefer  to  believe  that  the  British 
climate,  variable  though  it  b^,  and  British  soils, 
though  they  may  widely  differ,  are  as  good  as  the 
climate  and  soils  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Saxony, 
Switzerland,  or  Bussia.  A  correspondent  in  the 
present  issue  pertinently  enquires  if  there  is  not 
some  connection  betrween  the  amount  of  British 
waste  lands  and  the  numbers  of  her  population 
that  are  declared  to  be  constantly  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  There  is,  and  must  certainly  be 
a  connection.  But  we  do  not  maintain  that  a 
development  of  forestry  would  necessarily  do  a 
great  deal  to  remedy  the  unemployed  problem, 
nor  the  problem  of  the  undeif  ed.    But  no  one 
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oan  deny  tluit  afforested  waste  lands  and  hill  country  would 
afford  labour  for  »  large  body  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour, 
first  in  planting,  and  afterwards  in  the  upkeep  of  the  forests. 
Anyone  who  has  read  and  carefully  weighed  the  '^  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  British  Forestry/'  published  in 
1902,  cannot  fail  to  be  convinoed  that  if  national  afforestation 
were  taken  up  and  skilfully  managed  it  would  become  a  great 
and  profitable  national  asset,  beneficial  alike  to  the  State  and 
the  mdividual. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  not  more  than  67,000  acres  of 
.  woodlands  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  are  in  possession  of  the 
Crown.  Compare  our  modest  67,000  acres  with  the  10,000,000 
owned  by  the  State  in  Germany!  The  total  area  covered  by 
woodlands  in  this  country,  both  State  emd  privately  owned,  is 
but  4  per  cent,  of  the  whoJe  area  of  land.  In  France  the  per- 
centage is  12;  in  Sweden^  27;  in  Germany,  33;  and  in  Russia, 
61.  That  this  country  is  fully  capable  of  producing  timber 
equally  as  good  as  the  countries  mentioned,  has  been  proved 
beyona  dispute.  "  Thirteen  ^ears  have  passed,'*  as  Messrs, 
Qhbrans  tell  us,  ''  since  we  earned  out  for  the  Commissioners  of 
"Woods  and  Forests  to  Her  late  Majesty,  the  formation  of  an 
expernnental  plantation  at  a  high  elevation  near  Festiniog  in 
N.  Wales.  Almost  from  the  first-,  success  was  certain.  At  an 
altitude  of  700ft  to  900ft  there  iiave  been  growths  on  native 
Larch,-  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  and  some  hard  woods  varying  from 
1ft  to  3ft  in  9  season.  Larch  planfted  in  1897-8  are  now  12ft  to 
15ft  in  heigiht.  There  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  disease, 
and  the  deaths  have  not  averaged  more  than  10  per  cent.  The 
pkntation  is  now  a  standing  object  lesson  of  the  possibilities  of 
Great  Britain  for  timber  production ;  its  success  is  such  that 
it  affords  every  encouragement  to  the  State  and  the  private 
owjierto  proceed  with  afforestation,  knowing  that  it  may  be 
made  a  sure  «uid  certain  success." 

If  the  critics  desire  facts  in  the  form  of  incontrovertible 
figures,  they  have  it  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Symes:— "Ger- 
uoAixy  obtains  a  profit  of  8s.  per  acre  on  3o,000,000  acres  of 
reclaimed  land.  The  German  State  forests  bring  in  £18,000,000 
annuaUy.  The  French  lands  supply  to  our  Welsh  collieries  pit- 
wood  to  the  value  of  £1,000,000  yearly.  One  merchant's  con- 
tract for  six  months  totalled  150,000  tons.  .  .  .  The  German 
forests  maintain  a  population  of  400,000.  Dr.  Nisbet  estimates 
that  our  three  ana  a  half  million  acres  of  waste  land  would 
employ  18,000  persons.  .  .  .  Our  waste  lands  would  cost  some 
£20,000,000  to  lay  out  in  plantations,  and  would  yield  from 
£3  lOs.  to  £6  i)er  acre,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintenance." 

The  value  of  the  standing  timber  in  England  is  estimated  at 
just  under  thirty-five  million  sterling,  yet  ^e  United  Kingdom, 
acooirding  to  Dr.  John  Nisbet,  has  three  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  waste  land  suitable  for  afforestation,  though  actually  only 
3.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  land  is  under  trees.  An  example  of 
co-opea*ative  action  in  planting  is  afforded  in  the  Midland 
Reanoresting  Association,  whose  president  is  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
which  undertakes  to  clothe  30,000  acres  in  the  Black  Country 
with  trees  at  a  cost  of  only  £5  per  acre.  The  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion are  also  afforesting  9,000  acres  of  '^ catchment"  land  in 
Upper  Niddersdale,  and  besides  tending  to  assure  a  regular 
water  supply,  it  is  hoped  that  a  profit  of  from  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  an 
acre  might  be  made  from  the  woods. 

He  chief  obstacles  to  afforestation  seem  to  be  these :  (1)  That 
private^  owners  hefio'tate  to  lock  their  money  up  in  an  investment 
when  it  means  waiting  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years 
for  any  return ;  (2)  rabbits,  which  do  damage  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  yearly ;  (3)  high  railway  rates ;  (4)  engine  sparks ;  and 
(5)  lack  of  adequate  water  supply. 

Under  State  control,  as  on  the  Continent,  it  has  been  proved 
that  forests  yield  a  steady  annual  return — as  much  as  I4s.  per 
acre  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  which  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy 
special  advantages  in  regard  to  weather,  soil,  or  accessibility. 
In  Saxony,  the  net  revenue  is  22s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  many  of  tie 
mountain  forests  in  wild  Silesia  regularly  yield  £1  per  acre. 
''  Taking  together  both  the'  good  and  the  bad,  the  State  woods 
of  Germany,  extending  over  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  produce 
lis.  per  acre  of  profit  each  year,  and  they  give  emplovment  to 
nearly  100,000  people."  We,  on  our  part,  pay  £12,000,000 
annually  to  foreign  countries  for  a  class  of  timber  "which  we 
could  profitably  raise  on  our  waste  places  at  home.'* 


"The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,"  is  a  truism  that 
meets  with  acceptance  from  every  person  of  experience.       "We 
pen     this     note     mainly  to  draw  attention  to  two  excellent 
societies,     both     doing     much     the     same     work, 
Public  namely,  saving  the  people's  land,  and  trying  to 

Vigilance,  add  to  the  "open  spaces''  that  are  for  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  The  two  societies  are  the  Foot- 
paths and  Commons  Preservation  Society,  whose  work  is  of 
a  national  character ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  whose  attentions  are  devoted  with  great  success  to 
the  acquirement  and  laying-out  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  and 
to  beautifying  avenues  and  thorou^fares  in  and  around 
London.     Wo  have  freqiicntV.br on <?ht  to  notice  the  good  work 


of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  which  so 
thoroughly  deserves  support  and  encouragement ;  a-nd  we  like- 
wise commend  the  objects  and  achievements  of  the  Footpatha 
and  Commons  Preservation  Society  to  the  genepoegtty  ot  all. 
Reports  of  the  work  of  both  bodies  will  be  found,  in  the  present 
issue.  

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Roy«ii  Meteorological 
Society  the  president.  Dr.  Mill,  delivered  an  eddress  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Mill  is  the  director  of  the  British  Rainfall 
Organisation,  and  so  he  ^>oke  of  his  own 
Map-Studies  \vork.  and  dealt  with  the  subject  of  "Map- 
of  Rainfair.  Studies  of  Rainfall."  He  s&id  that  the 
special  problem  which  he  had  befoff©  bun 
was  to  determine  the  normal  amiuaJ  nainf  all  of  the 
British  Isles  in  relation  to  the  genertfl  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  to  ascertain  how  the  rainfall  of  individual  yoara  ana 
months,  and  even  of  the  constituent  showers  w«j8  related  to 
the  normal.  The  most  useful  method  of  working  towards  this 
end  is  by  the  preparation  and  study  of  maps  ot  rainfall.  He 
then  described  the  methods  which  he  adopted  in  preparing 
annual,  monthly,  and  daily  maps  of  the  distribution  of  rainfall, 
and  also  referred  to  cyclonic  and  thunderstorm  rains.  The  nam- 
,  fall  showed  an  unmistakeable  relation  to  configuration. 

Dr.  Mill,   in  conclusion^  said:  It  happens   that   rainfall  is 
not  only  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  meteorological  difitributioiis 
to  map  accurately,  it  is  also  that  one  which  is  of  the  K"^*®^ 
importance,  for  by  rain  the  rivers  are  fed,  and  the  rivers  both 
water  and  drain  the  land.     Every  year  makes  clearer  the  vast 
national  importance  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  iiainfall  of  a  - 
county,  for  the  problem  of  the  rivers  is  becoming  acute.     The 
growing  populations  of  the  great  towns  are  tapping  the  upper 
waters  and  diverting  the  water  from  its  natural  channels,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  polluting  the  lower  courses  with  the 
waste  of  the  factories  and  the  streets.     Toll  is  taken  all  along 
the  banks  of  industrial  streams  for  raising  steam  and  carrying 
on  the  multitudinous  processes  of  manufacture.     There  is  sonj*- 
times  anxiety  sb  to  whether  the  waterways  can  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently supplied  to  float  the  water-borne  traffic  or  to  fight  the 
silting  action  of  the  tides,  and  there  is  growing  alarm  (fs  to 
the  possibility  of    fish    traversing    the   depleted  and   polluted 
streams  to  reach  their  spawning  beds.  Of  recent  years  the  '•l^J 
of  the  water  power  which  may  be  generated  in  the  lonely  and 
lofty  places  amongst  the    western    heights  of  Great  Bntw, 
where  the  rainfall  is  large  and  unfailing,  has  been  reoo^used. 

In  Ireland,  too,  the  rainfall  is  an  unrecognised  source  of 
wealth,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  drawn  upon  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  The  increasing  strenuousness  of  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  large  water  supplies  is  producing  in  EngJaw^ 
and  especially  in  Wales,  a  great  amount  of  local  jealousy  and 
strife,  for  the  boundaries  of  paiishes  and  counties  coincide  but 
rarely  with  water-partings,  and  the  argument  has  been  brought 
forward  again  and  again  that  the  rainfall  of  one  county  flhouW 
not  be  diverted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  another.  The 
feelincc  is  intensified  when  the  boundary  to  be  crossed  is  that  of 
a  historical  division  of  national  importance  like  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Wales ;  but  I  think  that  the  map-study  <^ 
rainfall  can  do  something  to  suggest  the  lines  on  which  supn 
disputes  should  be  settled. 

Although  the  exceptional  deluges  of  a  thunderstorm  or  a 
great  depression  fall  with  eaual  and  impartial  heaviness  on  the 
hills  of  the  west  or  the  flat  p'ains  of  the  east,  the  common  every- 
day rains  are  precipitated  on  the  high  lands  and  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys  which  cross  the  track  of  the  prevailing   wind  in 
much  greater  abundance  than  on   level  and  low  stretches  « 
country.     Most  of  the  i>ain  is  bornf»  to  our  islands  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  when  it  comes  ton-entially  it  is  of  the  air,  and  no 
boundary  checks  it.    The  largest  annual  falls  come  down  on  ana 
near  the  water-sheds,    because    there    the    land    produces  its 
maximum  influence  as  a  rain  compeller.     From  the  hig^h  gi;ouB<t 
the  rivers  seek  the  plains,  carrving  off  the  excess  of  ramfaU 
into  the  less  liberally  watered  districts.     The  Dee,  the  Severn, 
the  Wve,  and  the  Usk  restore  to  England   part  of  the  rains 
which  the  Welsh  mountains  have  abstracted  m  the  air  paeeea 
over  them.     The  high  rainfall  of  the   whole   Pennine  distric?, 
^metimes   by  circuitous  routes  across  the   comparatively  orj 
plains  of  the  east,  swells  the  volume  of  fresh  inater  that  pourt 
into  the  Humber.     The  Thames  itself  i^eceives  the  companativelv 
high  rains  of  the  Cotswolds.  the  Chilterns,  and  the  D<wim,.w      , 
forwards  the  water  slowly  through  less  and  loss  rainv  ^^^^^ 
until  it  reaches  the  sea  in  the  driest  part  of  England.    Th"^;  .* 
think,  as  least  as  good  an  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this 
consideration  of  physical  ireography  in  favour  of  supplying  w 
great  towns  of  the  east  from  the  large  precipitation  of  the  wesi 
as  can  be  drawn  in  the  opposite     sense     from     the    artifice' 
divisions  of  political  geography.     It  seems  to  me  that  care  tor 
the  water  supply  of  the  country,  coming  as  it  does  from  ti» 
air  that  knows  no  bounds,  across  the  land,  is  by  no  ^^"^ij 
parochial,  but  in  the  fullest  sense  a  national  matter,  and  •bo"^ 
be  dealt  with  in   the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole;  w» 
units  of  sub-division  when  such  are  required  being  the  natai»» 
units  of  river  basins.        .       , 
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Cypripedium  x  Chapmani. 

A  plant  of  this  etill  rare  hybrid  Cypripedium  wae  exhibited 
in  flower  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tuiml  Society  at  Vincent  Square,  the  owners  being  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The  price  asked 
for  the  plant,  we  believe,  was  twenty-five  guineas — an  index 
to  its  merits.  The  form  shown  by  Messrs.  Low,  and  here 
figared.  was  particularly  handsome,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  depth  of  its  colouring.  The  lip  is  deep  rose- 
parple,  as  are  the  petals,  though  these  are  elightlv  less  intense. 
The  dorsal,  in  the  typical  form,  is  white,  with  interrupted 
lines  and  spots  of  maroon-purple.  Here  it  is  of  a  uniform 
rich  deep  purple,  shading  off  at  the  upper  edge  to  rose.     The 

reins  are  intensi- 
fied.    It  is  one  of 

the  most  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful 

members     of     the 

genus     we      have 

seen     for    a    long 

time,     and     bears 

the   name   of    Mr. 

H.     J.     Chapman, 

now  head  gardener 

to      Norman       C. 

Cookson,  Esq.    The 

parentage   v&s 

oeUatulum         and 

Cartisi. 
Cyprlpediums. 
To    those    who 

intend  to  take  up 

orchid    growing    I 

would  strongly  re- 

oommend  them  to 

begin     with       the 

autumn  and  win- 
ter-flowering sec- 
tion of  the  above 

popular  genus. 

We    have  on   pre- 

▼ioos  occasions  put 

forward    the    just 

claims  of  these  use- 
ful    orchids,     and 

recently    ^ve      a 

list  of  varieties  of 

the  old  C.   insigne 

which  has    figured 

80        largely        in 

hj^bridisation,    and 

with     such       good 

results,      for      we 

have       only        to 

?[uote  the  beauti- 
ul  Thalias  as 
examples.  We 
might  now  supple- 
ment that  list  with 
the  charming 

Fairrieanum  hy- 
brids —  Cyps.  vil- 
losum,  ^Boxalli, 
nitens,  Lathami- 
anum,  Acts^us,  Leeanum 


Euryades  (of 


which  there  are  some 
W. 


finely   spotted   forms),    Harrisianum   superbum,   and   Mrs 
Mostyn. 

llie  season  is  now  advancing,  and  when  all  fear  of  hard 
frosty  weather  has  disappeared  our  thoughts  will  naturally 
turn  towards  repotting,  and  among  the  first  to  require  atten- 
tion will  be  the  Cypripediums  just  referred  to,  as  they  pass 
out  of  bloom  and  start  into  growth.  When  repotting  it  is  oest 
to  provide  each  plant  with  a  receptacle  sufficiently  large  to 
aHow  for  two  seasons'  growth.  This  remark  applies  to  Larger 
specimens,  and  nob  to  seedlings,  which  must  be  moved  on  as 
necessity  arises  till  they  reach  the  flowering  stage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  constitution  of  the  subject  must  be  considered, 
whether  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  or  otherwise,  before  actually 
deciding  on  the  size  of  pot.     A  little  experience  and  observa- 


tion, combined  with  common  sense,  will  soon  teach  the  uniniti* 
ated  this  important  factor  in  orchid  culture. 

No  opchia  appreciates  a  rich  soil  more  than  the  Cypripedium, 
and  it  is  a  oommon  mistake  to  permit  them  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  years.  The  compost  should  be  half  fibrous  loam,  half 
peat,  quarter  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  ample  silver  sand 
and  finely  broken  crocks  to  prevent  the  mixture  rrom  becoming 
sour  and  stagnant.  All  pots  ought  to  be  clean,  and  be  fillea 
one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage,  over  which  is  placed 
a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  loam  or  sphasnum.  Having  chosen  a 
root-bound  plant,  it  is  then  oarefuUy  turned  out  of  the  old 
pot.  and  all  dead  roots  and  decayed  compost  removed  before 
replacing  it  in  another  receptacle.  Do  not  press  the  soil  too 
hard,  and  see  that  the  compost  is  worked  well  between  the 
roots,  and  the  crown  kept  a  little  below  the  rim  to  allow  space 
for  watering  purposes. 

It  is  sometimes     noticed    that    big    clumns    ^aduaily  get 
weaker  and  stunted  in  the  centre.     Now,   tnis  is  caused  by 
starvation.     In  such  a  case  drastic  measures  must  be  taken  by 
first  severing  the  connections  between  the  shoots  and  pulling 
the  plant  to  pieces.     Each  portion  may  be  potted  separately, 
or  several  be  arranged  together  so  as  to  form  a  neat  and  com- 
pact specimen.     After  repotting,  give  a  good  watering  to  damp 
the  sod  through,  and  keep  the  stages  and  immediate  surround- 
ings moist  by  fre- 
quent      dampings 
•with    a    water-oan. 
A     suitable     tem- 
perature   for     the 
Cypripeds  noted  is 
from       60deg       to 
66deg  F.   by    day, 
and  55deg  to  60deg 
at  night.     Ventila- 
tion must   be   pro- 
V  i  d  e  d     whenever 
outside    conditions 
are  favourable,  and 
as  the  weather  im- 
proves     a      slight 
spray      overhead 
about   midday   will 
greatly    assist    the 
plants  and  help  to 
keep     them       free 
from     thrips     and 
other    insect    foes. 
— T.  Anstiss. 

Cattleyas  and 

Laslias. 

At  this  time  of 
year  Cattleya 
Trianse  will  be 
pushing  up  flower 
buds,  and  will  re- 
quire a  little  more 
water,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not 
to  over-  water 
them,  or  the 
flowers  wiU  come 
soft  and  weak. 
C.  Pereivaliana  will 
have  finished 
flowering,  and  will 
soon  commence  to 
make  new  roots, 
when  the  plants 
should  be  potted 
or  top-dressed  as 
the  case  may  be. 
Nearly  all  the 
other  varieties  will 
little  water;  just 
Over-watering  and 


Cypripedium  x  Ciiapmanl. 


still     be    resting,  and    will   require    very 
sufficient  to  keep  them   from  shrivelling. 

damping  is  the  cause  of  spot,  which  if  it  once  gets  a  start  in 
Cattlevas  is  very  seldom  cured.  Keep  the  leaves  and  bulbs 
clean  by  sponging  with  softsoap  and  warm  water.  Nothing 
looks  worse  than  Cattleyas  or  Laelias  which  are  infested  with 
scale,  when,  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  an  hour  or  two 
each  day  could  be  spaitd  for  sponging. 

A  good  many  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lajlio-cattleyas  will  also 
be  pushing  up  their  flower  spikes,  and  the  game  treatment 
applies  to  them  as  advised  for  Cattleya  Trianaj.  Should  any 
of  these  hybrids  oommeoice  growing  do  not  dry  them  to  keep 
them  back,  but  put  them  in  a  warmer  house  and  encourage  the 
young  growth,  and  generally  they  will  flower  from  both  last 
season's  bulb  and  the  new  one.— ("The  Orchid  Review.**) 
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A  Selection  from 

Dbssebt 
Name. 

Beaaty  of  Bath      

Mr.  Gladstone         

Devonshire  Qaarrenden   ... 

Lady  Sadeley 
.  Irish  Peaoh 

Worcestershire  Pearmain... 

James  Qrieye         

Mother  Apple         

Margil 

*Ei]iflr  of  the  Pippins       ... 

Adam's  Pearmain 

Mannington's  Pearmain  ... 
•Cox's  Oran^  Pippin 

Allinfirton  Pippin     

•Blenheim  Orange 

•Bihston  Pippin       

•Clay gate  Pearmain  ;.. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 

Sturmer  Pippin 


our  Apple  Election. 

Vabictixs. 

Season. 
Jnlv  and  Angast. 
Mid-Jnly  and  Angnst. 
August  and  September. 
August  and  Septemt>er. 
Early  August. 
September  and  October. 
September  to  Norember. 
...      October. 

October  and  November. 
October  to  February. 
November  to  January. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  April. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
November  to  February. 
January  to  March. 
January  to  April. 
March  to  June. 


CULINABY    VABIETIBS. 


Name. 

Lord  GroBvenor      

Lord  Suffield  

*PottA'  Seedling       

Ecklinville  Seedling         

Stirliog  Castle        

Grenadier      

•Wamer-8  King        

Bismarck       

Peasgood's  Nonesuch      

Tower  of  Glamis    ...     ' 

Newton  Wonder     

Lane's  Prince  Albert        

•Blenheim  Orange 

Lord  Derbv 

Golden  Noble  

Norfolk  Beauty 

Bramley's  Seedling 

•Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) 

AlfristoD        

Annie    Elizabeth 


Season. 
August  and  September. 
August  and  early  September 
August  and  September. 
September  and  October. 
September. 
October. 

October  and  November. 
October  and  November. 
Ovitober  to  t>ecember. 
October  to  December. 
November  to  May. 
November  to  Aprili 
November  to  February. 
November  and  December. 
November  to  January. 
December  and  January. 
December  to  April 
December  to  June. 
January  to  March. 
March  and  April. 


*  Subject  to  canker. 

Carriage  of  Fruit  to  Birmingham. 

Alleged  Preference  of  Foreign  Produce. 
Mr.  Justioe  A.  T.  Lawrence,  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne 
Hardy,  and  Sir  James  Woodhouse— the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commieedon— on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  heard  an  application 
by  the  Mutual  Transport  Company,  of  Guernsey,  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fruit  produce  from  Guern- 
sey to  the  mainknd,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Entwisle,  a  Guernsey  fruit 
fnower,  for  a  through  rate  between  Newhaven  and  London, 
irmingham,  Manchester,  and  I^eeds.  They  alleged  that,  bv 
the  present  rates  charged  for  carriage  of  fruit,  the  French 
grower  who  sent  his  produce  to  the  same  marketa  via  Dieppe 
and  Newhaven  was  unduly  preferred  and  the  Guernsey  grower 
unduly  prejudiced.  The  def^idant  railway  companies— the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  and  the  London  and  North- 
western—<fenied  that  tb<^re  was  any  undue  preference  or  pre- 
judice. The  caae  was  argued  in  November  last,  and  came  up 
yesterday  for  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  A.  T.  Lawrence,  in  de- 
livering judgmeoit,  said  there  were  two  items  complained  cf  by 
the  applicant— first.,  the  charge  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
French  Tomatoes  from  Dieppe  to  Newhaven,  and  secondly,  the 
charee  for  land  carriage  from  Newhaven,  it  being  alleged  that 
the  difference  was  7s.  4d.  per  ton  from  Newhaven  to  Birming- 
ham in  favour  of  the  foreign  produce.  As  to  the  first  point 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  complaint  that  the  freight  charged  for 
French  produce  by  the  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of  Fnance,  but  in  which  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coasit  Company  had  some  interest,  was  too  low.  The 
freight,  no  doubt,  was  low,  but  the  arrangement  had  been  in 
existence  for  foa-ty  years,  and  had  been  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily, and  he  could  not  see  that,  in  ihiB  matter,  there  was 
any  undue  preference  of  the  foreign  produce.  As  to  the  land 
carriage,  the  difference  of  charge  was  admitted  by  the  de- 
fendants, but  they  said  it  was  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
system  of  packing  adopted  respectively  by  the  French  growers 
and  the  Guernsey  growers.     The  French  packed  their  fruit  in 


cases,  and  the  Guernsey  growers  packed  in  baskets  with  croan 
handles,  and  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  botlcm,  the  result 
beinfj^  that  double  tiier  weight  of  French  fruit  could  be  got  into 
a  railway  truck  compared  with  Guernsey  produce.  If  the 
Guernsey  growers  would,  said  the  defendants,  pack  their  fruit 
in  cascR,  like  the  French,  thev  (the  defendants)  would  carrv  it 
at  the  same  rate.  Under  all  t^ie  circumstances,  he  found  rt 
impossible  to  hold  that  any  undue  preference  oJF  the  French 
grower,  or  any  undue  prejudice  to  tiie  Guernsey  grower,  had 
been  pix>ved.  The  other  Commissionei*s  concurred,  and  the 
application  was  accordingly  dismissed.— ("Birmingham  Post.") 

Sweet  _Pea_  Andit. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  the 
honorary  secretary  each  year  prepares  an  audit  of  the  bunches 
exhibited  at  the  London  shows,  and  the  following  tables  are 
the  result  of  that  audit,  and  demonstrate  the  times  any 
particular  variety  was  shown.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  fair  guide 
to  the  general  value  and  merits  of  the  kinds  in  cultivation. 
The  audit  is  extracted  from  the  society's  "Sweet  Pea  Annual," 
which  contains  many  other  interesting  features,  end  costa 
Is.  3d.  poet  free.     The  first  comparisons  are  as  follow  : — 


TEAR. 

CLASSES. 

EXHIBITS. 

BUNCHES. 

VARIETIES. 

1907 

81 

651 

2390 

205 

1906 

73 

416 

1949 

152 

1905 

36 

273 

1826 

119 

1904 

29 

258 

1561 

107 

1903 

28 

128 

991 

90 

These  figures  show  a  big  increase  in  classes,  a  large  addi- 
tion of  exhibits,  and  about  400  more  bunches  than  at  any 
previous  show.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
varieties  exhibited,  and  though  this  was  to  be .  expected  at 
such  an  enlarged  exhibition,  tiiere  is  neverthelctss  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  increase  in  this  respect  is  so  large.  We  do  not 
improve  as  one  could  wish,  and  an  average  of  11.65  bunches 
per  variety  is  a  poorer  showing  than  the  15.34  bunches  per 
varietT  ill  1905;  that  is,  if  the  reduction  of  varieties  is  to  be, 
regarded  as  progress.  Some  may  urge  that  the  lower  average 
of  bunc-hes  per  variety  is  progress,  because  it  indicates  activity 
on  the  part  of  raisers,  and  argues  for  a  wider  interest  and 
lack  of  monotony  in  the  show. 

The  averages  of  bunches  per  variety,  as  shown  by  the 
various  audits,  are:— 11.01  in  19a3 ;  14.58  in  1904;  15.34  in 
1905;  12.82  in  1906;  and  11.65  in  1907. 


Oeneral  Audit. 


VARIETY. 

Helen    Lewis 

Counteas  Spencer     ... 

John    Ingraan 

Dorothy  Eckford     ... 

Helen  Pierce 

King  Edward  VII.  ... 

Nora   Unwin 

Mrs.    Collier       

Black    Knight 

Gladys  Unwin 
Jeanuie  Gordon 

Paradise  

Frank  Dolby 

Queen    Alexandra    ... 

Lady  Orizel  Hamilti 
Henry  Eckford 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright 

Navy    Blue     

Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins 
Dora   Breadmore 

Sybil    Eckford    ... 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  ... 

Miss   Wilmott 

Mrs.  Hardcaetle  Sykes 

Seedlings 

Duke  of  Westminster 
Bolton's   Pink 

E.  J.   Castle      ... 
Dainty 

George  Herbert 
Agnes  Johnson 

Shasta        

America  

Janet  Scott 
David  K.   Williamson 

Phenomenal 

Princess  of  Wales 

Eomolo  Piazzani 
Evelyn   Byatt 
Duchess  of  Sutherland 
Enchantress     

Queen  of  Spain... 
George  Gordon 

Jessie    Cuthbert-Ton 

Lady  Cooper 


TIMES 
SHOWN. 

...  135 

...  130 

...  115 

...  110 

...  97 

...  92 

...  81 

...  73 

...  64 

...  61 

...  57 

...  56 

...  52 

...  51 

m  51 

...  47 

...  45 

...  37 

...  36 

...  35 

...  35 

...  34 

...  32 

...  31 

...  31 

...  30 

...  29 

...  29 

...  28 

...  28 

...  27 

...  27 

...  2() 

...  i:a 

22 

'.'.'.  22 

...  22 

22 

'.'.'.  19 

...  17 

...  15 

...  15 

...  13 

...  13 

...  13 


VARIETY. 

A.  J.  Cook      

Coccinea 

Horace    Wright 

Agnes  Eckford  

Mrs.  Chas.  Foster 

Phyllis  Unwin 

Rosie  Sydenham       

Audrey    Crier 

Earl  Cromer      

Gracie  Greenwood 
Hetty  Green 

Prince  of   Wales 

Unique       

Etta    Dyke      

Evelyn  Breadmore     ... 

Triumph 

Lord  Nelson       

Aurora 

Beacon       

Duke  of  Sutherland    ... 

Lady  Althorp     

Lottie  Eckford 

Marjory  Willis 

Pink   Pearl  

Prima  Donna     

Scarlet   Gem      

Tweedy  Smith    

vo.a  jfileiy        

Codsall   Rose 

Elsie  Herbert     

Gladys  Deal       

J.   T.   Crier         

Lady  Sarah  Spencer  ... 

Lord  Althorp     

Lord  Rosebery 

Maid  of  Honour 

Mrs.  Alec  Ware 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore 

Othello      

Peach  Blossom 

Salopian    

Silas    Cole 


TIMES 
SHOWN. 

...      12 

...      12 

...      12 

...      11 

...      10 

...      10 

8 

7 

7 

...       7 

...  6 
6 
...  6 
...  5 
...  5 
5 
...       5 
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The  general  audit  of  1907  preeents  a  vcgry  different  appear- 
ance to  that  of  1906.  Helen  Lewis  and  Countess  Spenoer, 
which  were  ninth  and  tenth  in  tlie  later  year,  now  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  list ;  John  Ingman  oomes  up  from  thirteenth 
place  to  third  position  ;  Dorothy  Eckford  and  King  Edward  VII. 
come  from  first  and  second  places  to  fourth  and  sixth  respec- 
tively, but  they,  easily  maintain  their  places  as  the  beet 
varieties  in  their  colour  classes,  with  110  and  92  xx>i^ts  as 
against  121  and  97  in  1906;  the  rise  of  Queen  Alexandra  and 
the  exhibition  of  many  seedling  white  varietiee  toay  be  con- 
sidered as  partly  answerable  for  this  alteration  of  the  x>06ition 
of  suoh  excellent  varieties,  but  probably  the  chief  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  advance  in  popularity  of  the  waved 
varieties  during  the  year. 

Helen  Pierce  has  jumped  from  33  points  to  97,  and  now 
takes  fifth  place.  Mrs.  CJollier  has  taken  a  big  leap  upward ; 
Black  Knignt  keeps  a  steady  position ;  Gladys  XJnwin  falls 
away  somewhat,  and  Miss  Willmott  drops  from  72  points  and 
fourth  place  in  1906  to  32  i>oints  and  twenty-third  place  in  the 
present  audit.  Nora  Unwin  takes  a  gooa  position,  with  81 
points,  the  same  number  tliat  Gladys  Unwin,  which  has  dropped 
a  little,  had  in  1906.  Paradise,  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs.  Hardoastle 
Sykes.  Henry  Eckford,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins  are  varieties 
that  'nave  come  forward  with  a  rush.  Another  interesting 
point  is  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  unnamed  seedling  were 
exhibited.  The  substantial  positions  taken  by  ohasta, 
America,  and  Janet  Scott  are  evidence  that  these  three  good 
garden  varieties  are  favourites  with  many  growers. 
First  Prize  Audit. 


TIMES 

VARIETY.                           SHOWN. 

Helen  Lewis 

24 

Nora  Unwin 

20 

Countess  Spencer     

19 

Seedlings          

18 

Frank  Dolby 

14 

John  Ingman 

13 

King  Edward  VII. 

12 

Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins 

11 

Helen  Pierce            

10 

Dorothy   Eckford     ... 

9 

E.   J.   Castle       

9 

Mrs.    Collier       

9 

George    Herbert       

*       Mre.   Hardcastle   Sykes 

8 

8 

Queen   Alexandra 

8 

Black  Knight 

6 

Jeannie  Gordon 

6 

Duke  of  Westminster... 

6 

Paradise 

6 

Phenomenal        

6 

times 

SHOWN. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

The  audit  of  the  first  prise  exhibits  includes  378  bunches 
and  102  varieties,  as  against  261  bunches  and  64  varieties  in 
1906.  Varieties  do  not  invariably  hold  the  same  relative 
positions  in  the  general  audit  and  the  first  prize  audit,  and 
tliis  year  the  differences  are  very  marked.  Helen  Lewis  holds 
first  place  in  each  case,  but  here  Nora  Unwin  displaces  Dorothy 
£ckford  as  the  best  white,  though  with  insufficient  points  to 
triumph  altogether,  the  poinjts  being-  110  +  9  =  119  for 
Dorothy  Eckford,  and  81  +  20  =  101  for  Nora  Unwin.  Next 
year  another  young  lady  will  be  striving  for  premier  place  as 
the  best  white — which  will  win?  Plenty  of  opportunities  for 
comparison  are  afforded  by  the  two  audits,  such  as  those 
between  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
Romolo  Piazzini  and  Navy  Blue,  but  these  can  be  easily  made 
by  the  reader. 

A  most  interesting  point  is  the  average  number  of  bunches 
per  variety  in  the  first  prize  audit.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  ;— 


VARIETY. 

Gladys  Unwin    ■      

Henry  Eckford 

Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright  .. 

Princess  of  Wales 

Shasta       

Dora    Breadmore     

Evelyn   Breadmore     .. 

Romolo  Piazzini 
A.   J.    Cook     

Audrey   Crier     

Agnes  Eckford 

Coccinea 

Dainty       

Elsie  Herbert     

Enchantress        

Etta   Dyke  

Janet  Scott         

Jessie  Cuthbertson 

J.  T.  Crier        

Navy   Blue 

Tweedy  Smith    ... 

Vera   Jeffery 


NOTES 


AVERAGE  BUNCHES. 

TEAR. 

BUNCHES. 

VARIETIES. 

PER 

VARIETY. 

1907 

378 

102 

3.70 

1906 

2G1 

64 

4.07 

1905 

244 

73 

3.34 

1904 

217 

62 

3.50 

1903 

216 

71 

3.04 

This  is  not  so  good  a  showing  as  in  1906,  but  nevertheless  a 
good  one  compart  with  previous  years,  and  also  relatively  to 
the  averages  in  the  general  audit.  It  suggests  that  the  most 
successful  growers  pin  their  faith  to  a  moderate  number  of 
varieties  for  exhibition   purposes. 


The  Chrysanthemum. 

This  flower,  gene-nally  supposed  to  have  ©ome  from  Japan, 
says  a  northern  paper,  is  recorded  to  have  been  fashionable  in 
China  some  3,600  years  ago.  The  dresses  of  the  Chinese  empress 
and  her  court  were  embroidered  with  its  blossom  as  far  back  as 
1795  B.C. 


oncES 


SiP  Albert  Rollit 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  held  on  the  3rd  of  February,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D., 
as  we  stated  in  our  report,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  society,  a  position  which  he  formerly  occupied.  Sir 
Albert  Rollil  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
HortioulturaJ  Society,  and  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the 
Hull  Botanic  Qardens. 

The  Market  Oapdenepa*.  Nupeepymeii*e.  and  Fapmepe* 
Aeeoolatlon- 

In  connection  with  this  society  Professor  E.  S.  Salmon, 
F.L.S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture,  with  lantern  illustrations,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  VinoenA  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  February  25,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  "Some  Fungus  Diseases  of  Potatoes.** 

Januapy  Weathep  at  Deefopd,  Leloeetep. 

The  past  month  has  been  fairly  dry,  rain  falling  on  only  ten 
days,  on  seven  of  which  less  than  0.08  fell.  The  greatest  amount 
(0.29in)  was  registered  on  the  6th ;  the  total  for  the  month  was 
l.OSin.  The  first  few  days  were  bitterly  cold;  a  strong  N.E. 
wind  prevailed  for  several  days,  keeping  the  temperature  below 
freezing  point  all  through  the  day.  The  minimum  recorded 
was  13deg  on  the  5th,  and  the  maximum,  55deg,  on  the  27th. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  35.9deg,  which  is  below 
the  average.  The  frosty  weather  has  been  welcomed  where 
manuring  and  digging  yet  remains  to  be  done.— L.  D. 

Ppesentatlone  and  Pplxee  at  Newpopt,  I.'W. 

On  Saturday  evening  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath  (Ventnor)  was 
elected  to  preside  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Association,  held  at  the»Literary  Institute,  New- 
I>ort.  Messrs.  W.  Tester  and  H.  Stephenson  (Freshwater),  the 
adjudioatoiB  in  the  priae  essay  competition  for  young  gardeners, 
reported  the  result  of  the  competition,  the  first  prize  and  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  certificate  of  merit  deservedly  going 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  Downer  (Brooke  Qardens)  for  his  adminable  essay 
on  Chrysanthemums.  The  essays  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Her- 
ridge,  Spring  Hill,  Ventnor,  on-  **  Winter-flowering  Pelar- 
goniums,'' and  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Holding,  Bonchurch,  on  **Two  Good 
Winter- flowering  Plants— Poinsettias  and  Cyclamens,''  were 
awarded  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  certificate  of  merit. 
In  accordance  with  tho  wish  unanimously  expressed  by  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  pleasing  presentation  was 
then  made  to  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Eime  and 
C.  H.  Snook,  consisting  of  a  handsome  nickel-plated  reading 
lamp  to  Mr.  Kime  and  a  fountain  pen,  with  accessories;  and 
purse  to  Mr.  Snook.  The  presentations  were  made  in  felicitous 
terms  by  Mr.  T.  CoHister  (Steyne  Gardens,  Bembridge).  Messrs. 
Kime  and  Snook  suitably  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
association's  kind  appreciation  of  their  humble  services  in  the 
presentation  of  such  handsome  and  useful  gifts,  which  they 
would  always  highly  prize.  Then  came  the  reading  of  a  paper 
on  "The  Cultivation  of  Exhibition  Onions,"  by  Mr.  Jackson 
(gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Linington,  Wroxall),  who  was  the  winner 
of  the  Morgan  Richards  challenge  cup.  In  the  regretted 
absence,  owing  to  indisposition,  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Kime,  and  it  was  generally  voted  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  papers  which  had  been  read  before  the 
association.  A  most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  fol- 
lowed, those  taking  part  including  the  chairman,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Collister,  E.  C.  Goble,  W.  Tee,  J.  Downer,  W.  H.  Dyer,  W. 
Pascoe,  C.  H.  Snook,  C.  Morgan,  A.  Kime,  and  others;  the  value 
of  the  use  of  powdered  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  and  soot  as  a  pro- 
tection against  pests  being  emphasised  by  the  principal  speakers. 
The  exhibits  included  some  well  flowered  pots  of  the  new  double 
blue  Lobelia,  Kathleen  Mallard,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Snook,  of  the 
Westhill  Gardens,  Shanklin,  and  of  Gear's  beautifully  coloured 
photograph  of  a  pant  of  the  picturesque  grounds  at  Westhill. 
Mr.  Snook  was  thanked  for  his  exhibits. 
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"Oapdens  of  Ro0«s.'*i 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  will  deliver  his  illustrated  lecture 
under  this  title  At  fhe  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
N.,  on  Thursday,  February  20. 

Royal  MeteopoloflTloal  Soolety. 

An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1908,  at  7.30  p.m.,  wh«n  the  follow- 
ing papers  will  be  road:  1,  "Formation  of  Snow  Rollers,"  by 
Charles  Browett ;  2,  "  Comparieon  of  Sihip's  Barometer  Readings 
with  those  deduced  from  Land  Observations."  by  Ernest  Gold, 
M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc. 

VTeathap  at  Belvolp  Caatla,  Januapy.  1008. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  8.W. ;  total  thirteen 
days.  The  total  jainfall  was  0.90in ;  this  fell  on  14  days,  and  is 
0.89in  below  the  avenage  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
was  0.15in  on  the  8th.  Barometer  (ocwrected  and  reduced): 
highest  readdng  30.609in  on  the  20tli  at  9  p.m. ;  lowest  reading 
29.007in  on  the  8th  at  9  a.m. ;  mean  of  9  am.  and  9  p.m.  read- 
ily 30.137in.  Thermometera :  highest  in  the  shade  56deg  on 
the  27th ;  lowest  on  the  screen  lldeg  on  the  5th ;  mean  of  daily 
maxima  40.58deg;  mean  of  daily  minima  28.29deg;  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  month  34.43deg,  which  is  3.12deg  below  the 
average-,  lowest  on  the  grass  7deg  on  the  6th;  highest  in  sun 
94degont(he  27th;  mean  tempeniturc  of  the  earth  at  3ft 
39.61deg,  which  is  0.33deg  above  the  avemge.  Total  sunshine 
sixty-eight  hours  ten  minutes,  which  is  ten  houre  forty-nine 
minutes  above  the  avenage ;  there  were  twelve  sunless  days.— 
W.  H.  DrvEBS. 

Hookap'a  **Ioonaa  Plantapnm." 

Founded  by  the  late  Sir  William  Ho<Aer  in  1837  this 
publication  has  now  reaclhed  the  seeond  part -of  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  and  the  2860th  plate.  Thia  part  contains  the 
figure  of-  Cymbogon  oitnatus,  Stapf,  which  was  firat  published 
in  the  "Kew  BuHetin"  for  1906,  but  the  letterpress  is  here 
limited  to  a  Latin  description  and  t!he  synonymy  of  the  plant 
BirJoseph  Hooker  contributes  the  description  of  Impaticns 
^retenioides,  Warb  syn.  Trimorphopetalum  doretenioides, 
Baker,  a  very  singular  plant,  native  of  Madagascar;  and  two 
u^^fr  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  illustration  of  Cordeauxia  edulis,  the 
Yeheb  nut  of  SomalJland.  The  majority  of  the  figures  how- 
ever, are  of  Chinese  plants,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  u!rdiza- 
balacesB   and  t^ie  Hamamelidacew.       Sinofronchetia  is  a  new 

^!?"l^''i  1^^  ^"^^  «'^"P-  ^^'^•tia  and  HoJboellia  are 
reduced  to  Stauntonia,  of  which  seven  species  are  figured  and 
eight  described.  Of  the  Hamamelidace®,  Sycopsis,  Distylium, 
and  Altingia  are  revised,  and  a  number  of  new  species 
described  Peglera  oapensis,  Bolus,  is  a  neogeneric  type, 
doubtmgly  plaeed  in  Legnotideaeie,  though  it  has  also  evident 
affinities   with   Simarubacew.— ("Kew   Bulletin.'*) 

Bolton  (Lanoa.)  Hoptloultupal  Soolety. 

^  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bolton  Horticultural  and 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at  the  Spinner's  Hall,  St  George's 
Road,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  R.  Smith  in  the  chair,  the 
subject  was  "The  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots  "  The 
lecture  was  by  Mr.  H.  Sayer,  of  the  Grange  Gardens,  Bromley 
Cross,  Lanes.  He  maintained  that  fruit  trees  in  pots  had 
inany  advantages  over  trees  planted  in  borders,  as  they  could 
be  kept  better  under  control,  and  a  greater  variety  could  be 
grown  m  less  space.  The  cultivation  in  pots  had  been  practised 
over  fifty  years;  he  had  some  that  had  been  grown  in  pots  over 
thirty  years.  He  strongly  advised  plenty  of  room  for  every 
branch  and  leaf,  to  obtain  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  He 
strongly  advised  heated  houses,  particularly  in  spring,  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  as  the  atmosphere  could  be  kept  ia 
a  buoyant  coaidition.  If  in  cool  hocuses  at  that  stage  the 
atmosphere  would  on  many  occasions  become  stagnant;  and 
condemned  a  confined  atmosphere  at  any  time.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sayer  on  the  motion  of  the 
eecretary,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Williams,  bringing 
another  most  excellent  meeting  to  a  close.  The  next  monthly 
meeting  is  the  last  of  the  session,  and  one  in  which  great 
mterest  la  oentred.  the  subject  being  the  "Cultivation  of 
Herbaceous  Plants"  by  Mr.  R.  Saul,  of  Preston.-G.  C 


Outldfopd  fSuppey)  Oapdanapa*  Assoolatlon. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  w«s  held 
on  Tuesday,  February  4.  Mr.  W.  Hogsden  presided  over  an 
attendance  of  fifty-nine  members.  Mr.  W.  F.  Binfield,  gardener 
to  F.  F.  Smallpiece,  Esq.,  Guildford,  gave  a  moat,  instructive 
and  practical  lecture  on  Cyclamen  persicum.  A  very  animated 
discussion  followed,  in  which  many  members  joined,  and  much 
useful  information  was  gained  thereby.  A  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed.— J.  G. 

Baekanham  (Kant)  HoPtloultupal  Soalatjr. 

On  Friday,  the  Slat  ult.,  with  Councilkw  Murray-Hyslop  pre- 
siding, Mr,  F.  W.  Price,  librarian  to  the  society  (in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Marlow  through  illness,  who  was  to  ha^ve  lectured 
on  "Spring  and  Summer  Bedding"),  gave  a  capit^d  lecture  on 
the  Auricula.  Mr.  Price  is  well  known  as  a  very  suooeBsfu) 
grower  and  exhibitor  of  these  plants,  and  his  remarks  included 
hybridising  to  obtain  seed,  and  their  culture  from  this  point  to 
the  exhibition  table.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  Accorded 
both  lecturer  and  chairman.— T.  C. 

Small  Holdlnca. 

Sir  Edward  St  racily,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant  some  interesting  infoi'mation  on  Tuesday  about 
the  demand  for  land  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act.  So  far 
as  information  (which  is  daily  being  supplemented)  fakas  oome 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  over  4,700  persons  have  applied 
for  nearly  87,000  acres :-~ 


Coanty. 

Books 

Cambs 
Chester      ... 
Camberland 

Derby 

Devon...    ... 

Dorset 
Darhsm    ... 
Gloaoester 
Hereford  .«• 

Herts 

Hants 

Isle  of  Ely... 
Isle  of  Wight 


Sir  Edward  Strachey  went  on  to  say  that  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittees were  in  every  case  carrying  out  their  duties  with  energy 
and  despatch,  and  landowners  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
appeared  ready  to  assist  in  the  matter.  The  Board,  said  Sir 
Edward,  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  up  to  the  present  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Act  is  working. 

Planta  In  Plowap  at  Olaanevln. 

The  following  plants  are  now  flowering  outdoors  at  Glas- 
nevin :— Adonis    davurioa.    Anemone    Clauda,    Aiabis     albida, 
Colohicum  hydrophyllum,  Crocus  Fleischeri,  and  several  garden 
forms  of  the  Crocus;    Eranthis    cilicica,    Eranthis    hyemalis, 
Helleborus  in  many  species  and  garden  hybrids ;  Iris  Danfordise, 
Iris  Tauri,  I.  unguicularis,  I.  unguicularis  alba,  I.  Vartani,  and 
Narcissus  minimus.       The  Irises   and  Narcissi  are  in  sheltered 
pieces  at  the  base  of  south  and  south-west  walls,  except  Iris 
Vartani,  which  is  in  the  rock  garden  quite  exposed.     Noccsea 
sty  loss.  Primula  acaulis  coerulea,  in  several  shades,  and  a  fine 
deep  yellow  form  of  P.  acaulis,  which  has  flowered  more  or  lees 
all  winter.     Scilla  bifolia,  and  hundreds  of  clumps  of  Snowdrops 
in  the  grass  bank  behind  the  Bamboos  and  elsewhere.     Some  of 
the  Snowdrops  in  bordere  are  also  very  fine,  notably  Galanthus 
Elwesi.     Mention  should  also  be  made    of    Leucojum    vemum 
flowering  freely  in  the   border  near  the  main   entrance.    Of 
trees  and  shrubs  there  are  Cydonia  japonioa,  Coriaria  nepalensis 
with  many  catkins  opening;    Corylus    avellana    and    Corylua 
columa,    also    with    catkins.      Erica    camea,   E.  carnea  alba, 
E.    mediterranea,    Hamamelis    arborea,    Jasminum    nudicaule, 
Lonicera     Standishi,     Nuttallia     cerasiformis.      Rhododendron 
dahuricum,  B.  parviflorum,  also  Cornus  mas,  and  several  forios 
of     Arbutus.    In     the     alpine     house:     Saxifraga     apiculata, 
S.  Boydi  alba,  Sax.  Griesbachi,    S.  rocheliana,  Scilla   sibirica, 
Iris  retic.  Krelagei,  Ac— J.  W.  Bebant. 


Acres 

Acres 

Applied  Appli- 
for.     cants. 

Coanty. 

Applied  ApplI. 
fo'.      cants. 

5,353 

253 

Bt,  fwd.... 

...    ... 

35,382 

2.320 

4,631 

641 

Lancaster ... 

...    ••■ 

1,250 

95 

67 

39 

Linooln  : — 

— 

17 

HoUand... 



7,276 

846 

610 

24 

Kesfceven 

...    ... 

2,368 

159 

J'2S 

98 

Lindsey ... 



2,007 

75 

2,300 

— 

Norfolk     ... 

...    ... 

5,000 

— 

2,742 

161 

Oxford      ... 

..>    •*. 

10,235 

516 

3,722 

162 

fiatland     ... 



1,200 

58 

2,951 

131 

Somerset  ... 

•••    .•• 

8,300 

600 

1,500 

-. 

SafTolk,  E. 

...    .•• 

842 

40 

6,000 

430 

Suffolk,  W. 

•••    ... 

725 

33 

2,000 

SCO 

Wilts 

...    •«• 

6,000 

— 

853 

44 

Worcester ... 

...    ... 

5.923 

438 

York  (W.  Biding)  ... 

465 

18 

35,382 

2,320   1 

Totals 

86,^73 

4,709 
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GycIaDiens  and  Primnlas  at  Reading. 

Though  on«  may  visit  the  same  oolleetioDfi  year  after  year, 
there  appears  to  be  always  something  left  to  learn.  For  one 
thing,  tM  varieties  change,  and  one  can  never  quite  grasp  all 
the  particulars  in  any  one  visit.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
never  kmk  back  where  the  florists'  Cyclamens  or  Primulas  are 
concerned,  and  that  ia  one  reason  why  their  extensive  collec- 
tions call  for  an  annual  inspection.  Cyclamens  are  in  the 
minority,  as  they  might  be,  and  yet  still  be  largely  grown,  since 
Primume  now  number  15,000  plants.  This  is  an  increase  of 
at  least  1,000  plants  upon  the  preceding  year,  and  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  the  Primula  by 
gardeners  and  ownens  of  gardens. 

The  aim  in  the  matter  of  Cyclamens  seems  to  be  at  the 
present  time  to  get  longer-stalked  flowers — flowers  that  will 
stand  erect  and  gracefully  above  the  bouquet  of  foliage.     The 


varieties— that  section  with  drooping  or  incurved  petals — 
because  they  prove  unsatisfactory,  and  are  really  abortions 
upon  the  true  Cyclamen  flower.  What  they  are  devoting 
attention  to  is  their  Imptxyved  Fringed  strain,  the  flowers  oi 
which  are  of  the  typioal  form,  but  have  nicely  fringed  petals. 
The  fringing  is  fine  like  hoar-frost  in  6ome,'and  frilled  in  others. 
This  fringe  or  frill  is  touched  with  rose,  carmine^  crimson,  or 
purple,  wnich,  as  can  be  imagyied,  affooxis  a  pleasing,  beautiful 
contrast  against  the  white. 

The  Cyclamen  seeds  are  sown  as  late  as  November,  owing  to 
other  subjects  occui>ying  the  houses  till  then.  In  order  to  save 
one  shift  each  seed  is  sown  at  a  distance  of  din  from  its  neigh- 
bour, in  shallow  boxes,  and  the  resulting  seedlings  can  there- 
fore grow  to  a  nice  size,  with  three  or  four  leaves,  ere  they 
require  to  be  disturbed  for  potting-up. 

Of  Primula  sinensis  varieties  there  are,  es  I  have  said, 
15,000  plants,  all  or  mainly  in  5in  and  6j\n  pots.  These  are 
staged  in  375  batches,  and  each  "  batch  "  has  one  or  more  indi- 
vidual characteristics  differing  from  its  neighbours.      A  batch 


limit  appears  to  be  reached  in  the  broadening  of  the  petals, 
for  the  back  petal,  when  very  broad,  cannot  turn  up  past  the 
stalk,  and,  or  oouree,  this  causes  irregularity  in  tne  flower. 
There  is  a  section  of  Cyclamens  with  sweetly-scented  flowers, 
but  these  are  somewhat  ragged.  The  colours  are  white,  white 
with  red  base,  and  rose.  But  decidedly  the  most  handsome 
varieties  are  the  forms  of  Vulcan  and  the  salmon-coloured 
kinds.  Vulcan  has  smaller  but  distinctly  deeper-hued  flowers 
than  Giant  Vulcan ;  and  Giant  Crimson  is  also  larger  than 
Vulcan,  and  has  big,  round,  fleshy  green  foliage.  One  cannot 
adequately  describe  the  true  colours  of  these  vaiieties :  they  are 
deep  iKxri-wine  crimson,  of  varying  depth  and  intensity, 
though,  of  course,  constant  according  to  the  variety.  Seen 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  petals,  the  colour  effect  is  rich, 
brilliant,  and  beautiful. 

Then  the  salmons— Giant  Salmon-Pink  and  Salmon  Queen, 
also  the  Salmon  Flushed  (which,  however,  is  not  catalogued 
under  name,  but.  is  offered  in  mixtures),  are  each  charming. 
The  first  named  is  distinctly  larger  than  Salmon  Queen,  which, 
however,  has  the  more  intense  colour— a  beautiful  salmon- 
scarlet.  Each  has  a  neat,  compact  habit,  and  makes  an  ideal 
plant.     Messrs.  Sutton    are   not   now    cataloguing  the  Papilio 


may  contain  from  one  dozen  to  several  dozen  plants.  How- 
ever, though  one  might  be  led  to  say  there  were  thus  375 
"varieties,'*  only  sixty  varieties  are  catalogued.  But  surely 
five  dozen  good  and  distinct  kinds  of  Primulas  (stellata  and 
sinensis  varieties)  leaves  suflScient  choice  for  even  the  most 
fastidious!  In  the  mixtures,  the  "magnifica  hybrids"  are  very 
popular.  These  are  varieties  and  crosses  from  the  old  alba 
magnifica,  in  numerous  colours,  and  particularised  by  the 
flowers  liaving  deeply  convoluted  petals,  in  a  double  series, 
which  make  them  especially  attractive.  The  now  well-known 
"Duchess"  type  (which  received  an  award  of  merit  six  years 
ago — a  rare  distinction  for  a  Primula),  has  also  been  bred  into 
the  magnificas,  and  so  producing  the  **  Duchess-magnifioas,''  a 
happy  combination,  comprising  the  peculiar  zone  of  the 
Duchess  flowers,  and  the  frilled  edge  of  the  other  kind.  This 
strain  has,  moreover,  the  pretty  "Moes-curled"  leaves.  The 
Duchess  itself  has  given  rise  to  a  strain  with  its  special  zone 
around  the  eye,  and  in  divers  shades.  These,  we  presume,  are 
mutable;  whereas  The  Duchees  is  quite  fixed.  Then  there  are 
the  Giant  Mixed  varieties  in  criinson,  white,  and  lavender, 
which  are  very  handsome  and  choice. 

Giant  Pink  demands  a  special  reference.      It  has  very  large 
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end  smooth  flowers,  of  a  soft  pink.  Crimson  King  and  Royal 
White  are  also  good  and  useful,  contrasting  well  together. 
They  are  both  sturdy,  with  large,  bold  flowers.  There  is  ftlso 
one  called  Giant  Crimson,  and  still  anotlier  which  bears  the 
name  New  Giant  Crimson.  My  readers  will  be  wisely  advis^^ 
if  they  will  try  the  last  named.  Giant  Crimson  appears  purple 
beside  the  New  Giant  Crimson,  wh'ch,  as  seen  a  week  ago,  has 
every  virtue;  size,  smoothne:^,  substance,  large  truss,  good 
habit,  and  rich  crimson  colour.  It  originated  as  a  sport  from 
Giant  Terra-cotti,  and  has  come  perfectly  true  for  three  years. 
Of  course,  the  Giant  section  requires  intensive  and  careful 
cultivation.  As  seed-bearers  they  are  said  to  be  poor,  and  eo 
scarce  is  the  seed  that  it  ui^ed  to  be  sold  at  5s.  a  pacKeit  of  eighty 
seeds.  Now  the  price  is  reduced  to  3(S.  6d.  per  packet ;  but  oon- 
sidering  the  great  merits  of  the  plants,  the  cost  is  insignificant. 
I  have  already  namod  Giant  Pink,  and  would  join  to  it  the 
names  of  Giant  Terra-ootta,  Giant  White,  Giant  Royal  TVTiite, 


Mr.  Robt.  Fenn  and  his  Namesake  Potato. 


and,  of  course,  the  New  Giant  Crimson.  Then  there  are  the 
blues,  of  which  The  Czar  (a  rich  violet-blue),  and  Reading 
Blue  (brightf*r  and  lighter  than  The  Czar),  are  the  most  select. 
The  latter  and  a  good  pink  variety,  furnish  a  cliarming  con- 
trast. 

Double-flowered  Primulas  are  perhaps  not  very  common ; 
but  Pink  Beauty,  having  a  white  ground,  heavily  peppered  with 
pink,  is  a  captivating  flower.  The  Carnation-flaked  variety,  or 
varieties,  are  also  most  tasteful.  The  double  whites,  too, 
cannot  bo  passed  over. 

Among  the  ordinary  sinensis  varieties  of  loi-s  distinction,  but 
of  more  genoml  utility,  might  be  placed  Brilliant  Rose,  which 
make.s  an  excellent  companion  for  Pearl  (white).  Crimson  King 
and  I^rd  Roberts  (salmon),  also  are  good,  the  Latter  being  a 
jK^tter  forcer,  where  a  forcing  treatment  is  required,  than 
Lrimson   King;  and,   of  course,   Reading  Scarlet   is  quite  the 


richest  and  moat  brilliant  in  redii,  being  fiery  scarlet  when  the 
sun  illuminates  the  flowers. 

The  "Star"  or  stellata  varieties  are  not  such  favourites  as 
one  had  imagined ;  at  any  late,  they  are  immensely  out- 
numbered by  the  sinensis  type  at  Reading.  The  Star  varieties 
Lord  Roberts  (bright  salmon-carmine),  Light  Bl lie  and  Dark 
Blue  of  the  colour  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha) :  White  Queen  (one 
form  with  green  stoma  and  leafstalks ;  tne  otJier,  which  is 
prettier,  having  dark  stalks) ;  also  Star  Ruby  and  Giant  Oar- 
mine,  are  each  excellent,  and  represent  the  best  in  this  elegant 
section.  It  is  needless  to  aay  tiwit  the  plants  throughout  are 
all  well-grown.  A  fact  of  great  interest  in  the  matter  of 
pollinating  the  flowers  is  that  a  separate  bniah  is  used  for  each 
distinct  batch.  Thus  about  400  of  the  tiny  hnisihes  are  used, 
and  when  not  in  operation  the  brushes  are  carefully  pflaoea 
within  a  large  envelope.  Also  for  each  cross  that  is  JotM  an 
entirely  new  brush  is  chosen  in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
the  introduction  of  undesirable  pollen.— J.  H. 


A  Nonogenarian  Gross-breeder. 

Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  V.M.H.,  who  new  resides  at  Holmwood, 
Sulhamstead,  near  Reading,  entered  his  ninety  ^second  year  on 
the  1st  of  February.  Reaaerg  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
of  fifty  years'  tending  scarcely  require  an  introduction  to  "our 
oldest  contributor,''  a  contributor  who  still  retains  apparently 
the  same  vigour  of  mind  be  possessed  a  fieneiation  a£^:  but 
there  are  younger  and  newer  readers  who  "do  not  know 
Joseph."  Mr.  Fenn  bi^gan  cross-breeding  Potatoes  a  year  or 
two  after  George  Steveoson  ran  his  first  train  between  Stockton 
and  Darlington,  and,  as  our  present  photograph  shows,  he  has 
not  yet  hung  up  his  spade,  nor  given  over  naiamg  new  improved 
Potatoes.  The  tubere  he  hol<£  in  his  hand  are  the  Robert 
Fenn  variety.  Let's  hope  this  is  on  a  par  with  Peter  Barr 
Daffodil.  We  have  a  breezy  contribution  from  this  famous 
raiser  of  Potatoes,  but  that  must  be  held  over  for  a  little^  and 
will  lose  nothing  by  that.  On  our  own  and  readers'  behalf,  we 
wish  Mr.  Fenn  other  happy  returns  of  his  birthday.  ' 


StOTe  and  Greenhouse  Plants.        ^ 

SteYia  serratlfolia  (?  temita). 

Among  the  many  winter  blooming  plants  which  are  grown 
in  America  for  decorative  purposes,  we  nave  few  that  are  more 
profitable  or  more  useful  than  this  charming  plant.  For  use  in 
the  conservatory  or  for  bouse  decoration,  wnen  grown  in  8in 
pots,  Stevias  are  most  effective.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
one  so  rarely  meets  with  this  plant  in  private  or  commercial 
establishments  in  Britain,  and  yet  I  find  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  largely  grown  plants  in  America.  CerCainly,  few  people 
realise  its  beauty  and  usefulness  or  it  would  be  more  largely 
grown  in  the  Old  CSountry.  The  Stevia  here  figured  is  oif 
special  value  to  those  who  require  large  quantities  of  flower 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  as  it  can  be 
used  in  combination  with  almost  any  kind  of  flowers  for  filling 
glasses  or  vases.  When  used  in  this  fashion  it  gives  a  most 
cliarming  effect,  something  after  the  style  of  the  popular 
Gypsophila  panictiLata,  and  may  be  used  with  stems  from  1ft  to 
ott  in  jength.  The  lustrous  green  leaves  and  beautiful  feathery 
panicules  of  pure  white  flowei-s  will  be  found  to  remain  quite 
fresh,  even  when  cut  for  over  a  week. 

The  cultivation  is  remarkably  simple.  When  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  one  or  two  are  kept  for  stock.  They 
are  cut  well  back,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  begin  to  make  young 
shootii,  which  are  the  best  for  cuttings,  taken  when  they  are 
from  din  to  4in  long.  If  they  are  put  into  good  coarse  sand 
and  given  a  slight  bottom  heat,  they  should  be  rooted  in  about 
two  weeks.  Alter  they  are  well  rooted  pot  them  off  into  three's 
and  place  in  a  bouse  where  the  temDenatui;e  runs  from  50deg 
to  5odeg.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  may 
be  removed  into  cold  frames  and  kept  potted  on  as  they 
reouii-e  it.  As  the  wcsather  gets  warmer  they  may  be  kept 
fully  exposed,  and  be  given  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine.  Eight* 
inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  size  to  flower  them  in,  ana  as 
they  are  gross  feeders  they  require  a  fairly  rich  compost.  After 
they  are  well  established  in  their  flowering  pots,  frequent 
wateringjs  with  liquid  manure  will  prove  beneficial. 

Housing  the  plants  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  there  i« 
any  danger  of  frost,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
from  40deg  to  45deg,  will  give  an  abundance  of  flower  from  tbe 
beginning  of  December  until  well  on  in  January.  When  in 
flower  the  Stevia  is  a  stout  erect  plant,  from  4ft  to  6ft  in 
height,  with  round  stems  and  with  a  graceful  drooping  mass  of 
sweet-scented  compovsite  flowei«,  borne  on  small  panicules.  i^ 
is  oertainlv  a  plant  which,  when  once  grown,  is  always  grov^B. 
W^M.  McM.  Brown,  Langwater  Gardens,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Rockwork  and_Rock  Plants.— iv. 

In  most  casee  the  material  for  oonfitructing  rockwork  is 
ecarce,  and  recourse  is  had  to  imitation  by  means  of  brick 
burrs,  that  is,  the  misshapen  lumps  of  brick  formed  in  clamp 
burning,  and  generally  to  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  lliese  are 
built  up  into  irregular  rock-like  masses  with  cement,  and  the 
outer  surface  is  coated  so  as  to  completely  hide  the  bricks,  of 
which  the  artificial  mass  is  formed.  This  outer  coating  of  the 
cement  may  be  shaded  ^g|ht  and  dark,  so  as  to  impart  a  more 
natural  appearance.  Tne  shading  is  best  effected  by  using 
some  of  the  sand  that  h«is  the  natural  colour,  or  as  near  as  may 
be,  of  the  rock  striven  to  be  imitated,  the  darker  shades  being 
obtained  by  using  in  the  cement  more  or  lees  of  the  black 
sand  that  has  been  used  in  the  iron  smelting  furnaces.  This  is 
a  rather  difficult  matter  eo  as  to  have  all  the  rockwork  of  a 
similar  cok)ur  or  shade,  but  it  must  be  done  (and  is  by  rock- 
work experts),  so  that  no  part  is  either  too  light  or  too  dark 
to  have  a  natuI^al  appearance. 

To  attempt  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  how  to  construct  a 
piece  of  rockwork  that  will  have  a  natural  appearance  is  about 
as  futile  as  to 
strive  to  impart 
the  knowledge  all- 
important  to  paint 
a  picture.  The  best 
studj  for  the  con- 
struction of  rock- 
work required  for 
the  purpose  under 
consideration  is  to 
note  how  the  stone 
intended  to  bo 
imitated  is  con- 
formed or  strati- 
fied on  its  natural 
9itu,  and  of  its 
disposal  in  some 
mode  rate  sized 
area  or  portion  of 
alpine  scenery  of 
Nature's  forming, 
in  all  cases  being 
careful  to  make 
the  well-being  of 
the  plants  it  is 
proposed  to  grow 
the  primary  coji- 
sideration.  Tliis  i»s 
paramount  to  all 
other  matters ;  for 
though  the  rock- 
work may  have  a 
very  imposing  ap- 
pearance as  a  work 
of  art,  its  utility 
will  depend  upon 
its  fitness  for  the 
growth  of  the 
vegetation  intix>- 
duoed.  Thus  the 
rockwork  will  have 
sloping  ledges  in 
parts,  the  rock 
masses  varied,  pro- 
jecting, receding,  and  inclining  differently  in  a  bold  and 
striking  way,  to  attract,  concentrate,  and  keep  alive  interest,  not 
only  at  particular  times,  but  at  all  seasons.  The  rock  plants 
must  be  given  every  advanta^  in  respect  of  soil,  the  cavities 
or  pockets,  not  regular,  but  irregular  in  places  and  in  length 
and  breadth,  all  allowing  for  the  necessary  depth  of  soil  to  be 
introduced  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  soil  resting  on 
di^nage  material,  and  this  on  the  natural  or  artificial  sub- 
stratum. Thus,  whilst  superfluous  mofeture  may  pass  away, 
capillarity  (the  upward  or  outward  passage  of  moisture)  may 
have  free  play.  This  can  be  done  without  giving  the  construc- 
tion that  even,  formal  appearance  which  is  so  often  seen,  and 
so  entirely  mediocral  or  objectionably  glaring  and  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  the  area. 

The  introduction  of  water  at  the  base  of  rockwork  in  the 
form  of  a  basin  or  miniature  lake,  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  ttie  rookery,  and  sufficiently  easy  in  its  outline  to  do  away 
with  all  formality,  is  very  desi'rable,  as  it  will  fulfil  the  double 
object  of  always  providing  a  supply  of  water  near  at  hand  for 
such  plants  as  require  it  in  dry  weather,  and  by  its  position 
will  give  a  meaning  to  the  necessity  for  deviation  in  the  path 
that  mav  encircle  the  rockwork.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
paltry  than  the  ponds  formed  in  lawns,  with  the  surroundings 
laid  out  with  its  walks  and  shrubberies  in  true  landscape  style. 

When  the  rockwork  is  constructed  by  the  side  or  water, 


Stevia  serratifoiia. 


a  path  must  be  at  the  foot,  or  there  must  be  some  standing 
place,  unless  it  happens  that  the  water  is  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  well  seen  from  the  opposite  path.  On  this 
account  it  is  better  to  carry  out  a  sort  of  bay,  round  two-thirds 
of  which  the  rocks  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
rough  amphitheatre,  so  th»t  those  standing  at  the  entrance,  or 
near  it,  may  see  pretty  neiarlv  all  without  going  nearer.  There 
must  be  no  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  plants  selected  for  them  must  not  be  diminutive  aJpines 
that  must  be  close  before  the  eyes  to  be  seen.  For  the  fissures, 
as  well  as  the  dry  and  shallow  receptacles  for  soil,  shrubs,  and 
even  trees  of  appropriate  kinds,  may  be  planted.  The  tops  of 
•  the  rockwork  must  be  composed  of  bold  onags  here  and  there, 
and  the  outline  miist  be  broken  by  gaps.  Some  of  the  pieces 
should  be  broad  on  the  upper  part,  and  form  wide  shelves, 
and  at  all  parts  the  features  should  be  large. 

On  the  land  side  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
natural  constructiotn,  and  the  lower  part,  near  the  ground,  may 
be  strewed  With  bold  fragments,  among  which  plants  of  various 
sorts  should  be  growing,  while  boulders  may  be  disposed  here 
and  there  at  the  foot.  These  and  the  crags  should  he  bold  on 
the  land  side,  and  the  plants  from  top  to  bottom  equally  choice 

and  varied.  If  a 
mound  of  earth 
forms  pari:  of  the 
height  on  the  land 
side,  it  is  perfectly 
natural,  as  in 
mountainous  places 
the  rocks  protrude 
sometimes  h<iJf 

way  up,  and  gene- 
rally in  patches, 
up  the  whole  face 
of  the  mountain. 
But  ill  these  there 
is  nothing  of  the 
tnimpery  charac- 
ter of  much  rock- 
work done  arti- 
ficially, and  so  as 
to  represent  no- 
thing in  Nart:ure, 
or  even  of  the  ideal 
in  art. 

With  these 
general  remarks, 
somewhat  ex- 
tended in  order  to 
enable  thoee  de- 
sirous of  making 
rockwork  to  set 
alxmt  their  work 
with  right  notions, 
we  maj'  proceed  to 
the  consideration 
of  the  plants. 
But  the  considera- 
tion of  not  having 
the  means  to  form 
a  proper  rockery 
may  deter  some 
from  not  indulg- 
ing in  a  class  .of 
pliants  for  which 
t.  h  e  y  have  a 
peculiar  liking.  They  therefore  resort  to  a  jumble  of  some- 
thing, which  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  be  called  rock- 
work, simply  because  no  style  of  construction  Ls  adopted,  and 
the  shells,  and  even  fossils  introduced  here  and  there,  seem 
looking  out,  as  well  they  may,  with  astonishment  at  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  We  may  be 
pardoned  in  these  expressions,  for  showing  up  prevailing  faults 
is  no  bad  road  to  improvement,  and  we  have  not  told  rockwork 
constructors  what  we  dislike  without  also  letting  them  know 
what  we  approve.  We  may,  however,  be  wrong  after  all,  and 
particularly  if,  as  some  iijsist,  landscape  gardening  is  subject 
to  no  rules,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  principles,  but 
depends  entirely  on  the  taste  of  the  individual.  If  eo,  all  we 
have  yet  done  m  to  show  that  our  taste  differs  very  materially 
from  that  of  many  other  persons  constructing,  or  striving  to 
form  rcckwcrk  in  graixlens,  where,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
more  in  accord  with  taste  and  surroundings  not  to  have  it  at 
all.— G.  Abbey. 

As:ricultural  Educatior. 

The  Departmental  Ommittee  of  agricultural  education,  of 
which  Ivord  Re^iy  is  chainnan,  held  meetings  on  the  4th  and 
5th  inst.,  at  which  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  report  was  held. 
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The  £ighth  Woburn  Report.     Spottiswcode,  London. 

This  report,  which  reached  us  some  time  ago,  dees  not  seem 
to  domand  la  very  exhaustive  notice.  As  a  record  of  careful 
research  it  imay  be  of  value  to  the  purely  scientific  investigator, 
but  there  are  few  fruit  growens,  or  gardeners,  who  have  either 
the  tim«  or  inclination  to  study  the  elaborate  tables  prepared, 
n^  •  J  i.P''^^^  *^^  tedious  methods  by  which  the  various  spray- 
fluids  have  been  tested  and  made  more^^flFectave. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  the  Bale  of  the  Report  is  likely 
to  be  extremelv  limited  go  far    as    practical  groii-ers  are  con- 
oerned.     For  them  the  most  vahiabfe  page  enclosed  with  the 
Report  18  tliat  devoted  to  an  advertisement  which  announces 
that  a  trade  firm  is  prepared  to  supply  tho  washes  and  insecti- 
cides retopmm^nded.     Considering  the  time  taken  in  preparing 
insecticides,  and  the  difficulty   in  forming  perfect  mechanical 
mixtures,  fruit  growens  generally  have  come   to  the  conclusion 
that  it  IS  cheax)er  in  the  end  to  purchase  the  mate-rials  in  a  pre- 
pared and  oonoentrated  form,  which  they  only  need  dilute  with 
water  before  uae.       Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering  has 
<lone  the  fruit  grower  good  service  in  the  direction  of  improving 
upon  the  insecticides  and  fungicides  formerly  in   use,   and  in 
arranging  for  them  to  be  plaoed  on  the  market.     Just  at  pre- 
sent, however,  growers  are  wonderfully  well  catered  for  in  this 
respect,  as  the  battle  of  the  spray-fluidfi  rages  furiously.     In 
vol.  VI.  we  have  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide  which  is 
P!^^^/  ^J^^^  fi^""*  ,a»d  is  spoken  well  of  by  all  who  have 
used  it  (and  some  who  have  not).     Then  there  is  the  lime,  salt 
and  waterdass  prepanation,  to  which  some  attribute  marvellous 
results.     Ihis  also  is  being  largely  used.     A  most  peculiar  point 
m  connection  with  the  preparations  above  enumerated,  is  that 
the  originators  of  each  seem  to  have  found  the  othera  in  manv 
respects  unsatisfactory      Still,  one  must  never  expect  human 
nature  to  be  quite  perfect. 

^  'J!^^^'?\l  spr'ay.fluid  ^'  is  now  generally  accepted  as  being 
a  more  suitable  one  than  wash  when  applied  to  insecticides.  Mr 
dl^i^n^l"?;  Hr^^"*^  ^!'"  '**^fe  *^,  *^  ^^^^^*  ^'-^"^  «n^  stoutly 
W  t1l„^*  ^*  "^  1?"*^  P^'^^^  ^^  '"^y  ^  technically  right, 
u^hT.?^  f  :?Ji!  *^^'  "":  \^l^^-  ^"^  ^^^  oixlinary  individual  Bfc>ut 
Zf,?id  1.  TT  ''''  ^i^r^!,'  ^K^^P'.^*'^^^"  conveyed  is  that  thev 
t^?  lit  thoi-<>ugWy  drenched,  instf^ad  of  btMng  tixnated  to  i 
wWV^M^'Vi.  ^^  ^•^^r^f^'',^  '^ms  to  ns  that  "sprav-flnid"-^ 
ZfrLi^'^*^'''»^'''.°^  ifi^  pl^^ased  to  t<^rm  "the  moro  clnmsy 
oonuKisite  noun  "-is  really  the  better  t^rm  ^'"msy 

h^J^  ^'^  resDect  this  Eighth  Report  resembles  others  which 
have  pi-eoedecf  it  from  Woburn,  for  there  are  the  ,,S„  ^l 
\Tt^^  ^V^^  ^r^  f  Agriculture,  and  a  s^rn  f  di.Xi 
TH«  hrin^f  ^  methods"  of  invent igation  so  often  pract  Li 
r^L.^^  ^J"  our  mind  the  following  anecdot<>  from  which 
readers  can  draw  their  own  conclu^ons:  "A  scientific  egotist 

ct.^r"^f  ^"""If  ^^"T^*  ^^^^^^?  ^^"^'  ^^^^  *  favourite  dog  in 
charge  of  a  friend.  During  the  voyage  he  was  contim^l  v 
•  wonying  about  the  dog  and^as  soon  ^s  he  lande*  ife  sent  th^ 
following  cablegram  to  his  friend,  ^  Be  sure  and  feed  do?"  Th« 
te'sSll^l'do'^^^t;^,-^  '^  ^^^'"'  ^^'^  ^^'«  ^^grTaga^^^ 
''The  Estate  Magazine." 

T^.Sf  T**^!r^*7.  **®*"^  contains  an  account  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Loudoun's  Ayrshire  estate,  extending  to  nine  pag^  llien 
follow  articles  on  com— Oat  Rve  \Vh*xnf  •  Vl  PfK*^-.  Alien 
deeay  of  labour,  itenjs  orVXing'i^r^"^,  t'i^n^' a'nd 
agriculturo,  agncultiiral  notes,  the  Highland  no^v^d  ^? 
financuil  mattere  of  interest  to  farmeral^e  forestry    *nd 

^ThfCrM  ''^'*''"?.  ft""^^  '•«°«'i'»  interesting    «n7«tke 
The  Estate  Magazine"  thoroughly  representative  of  its  t"le 


^^^^^& 


Growing  Bracken  1b  a  Wood. 


(n»lt  Tin'l'T.U'*"  *V*^-^  y**^""  "''^'ce  •«  this  connection 
te^ne  now  in  fh  "■"'''  f  ''"'!?!«  *"?  P'"°t^K  Bracken  ahouW 
■it  J^^i  ?'ii" !.*•'*  'S'nt®'-.  while  the  fern  is  quite  dormant 
the  sod  should  be  well  loosened,  and  care  be  taken  tl^t  th. 

poesiDle.     Ihis  will  greatly  aid  success.— C.  T.  1). 

Guker  in  Apples. 

..ll„'^t*^.!I*''".'°^u"?-  ^-"  P*8«  58  and  86  respectively 
allude  to  the  cost  of  buying,  carting,  and  placing  SW^te  w 
acre  under.  Apple  tree*.    In  "A  Omwer'?' iS^  T  fc  K 

^    if  I      ^*  ^"^  P*  f  ^S  «*   cemeVt,  take   of    this    on' 
make  it  of  the  oonaietency  of  mortar,  have  your  hole  ready 
kiL   ?K^**  this  cement  mortar  even/y  at  tl^  bottom  Tih^ 

iiae  wire,  and  then  mulch.  This  ground  of  "A  Grower's" 
seema  well  adapted  for  inducing  oankir.     The  roote  arrrimost 

rsMJikft„''r?J^-^**^/"^  •»*>!?'•"*'  unl^Jrlvented 
fo?  tW  tili*  If "°  '^  ^^^}^-^">  dug  in  the  orthodox  way 
tor  these  tiees."  It  seems  like  it,  as  they  did  well  for  a  few 
Q^-J'^'^  -f  invariably  the  cas;  on  unsuitlwe  Cd  "A 
w■>^!^n^^'''^  asoertamif  there  is  sufficient  lime  and  potash, 
with  a  modicum  of  iixm,  m  the  soil.  If  these  are  not  MesMt 
they  m„«t  be  add^l.  An  experiment  with  a  do^^  t^^3d 
not  be  ruinous.  I  cannot  see  that  there  woidd  be  i^y  dTffi- 
culty  in  uMng  a  Dutch  hoe  under  thr  Apple  treeTwhen  on  -i 
mound  Thyre  ,8  no  orca.siou  to  dnaw  <£w„  t^s^il  to  bS^io' 
Yo*kT        "^-  *^*"^"'  ^^**"  ^"""^  <*"*J*"'^'  near  Wakefidd' 


The  Natnralj  Park  Scenery. 

..,.i?*i^'^^*'    iUustration    of    r"  portion    of    the    lake    »nd 
fm^i"     M?  '"  6':eeBwicJi  Bark  sholro  how  Xiirably  Art  can 

distichum),  Cornuses,  mounds  of  Rose  so^ies  ?«^f  i  I"'''^A"'" 
goodly  arr«,v  of  aquatic  plants,  arT  all^t  <5ommtt^l  f  '*?.  * 
purpose.  Notes  on  puddling  and  th^  a«rl,.^  i"*^  J*""  *''l^ 
making  will  shortiv  be  publfshtd  ^    *^"''  '''"'^  <»^  P*'"'- 


"A  Groiver'.s"  contribution  to  thi.s  subject,  (naff©  132^  -^ 
r'thT.rV  '"t«"'^V"Ki  ""J  shows  the  result  of^Xftwhi 
iu^i^'  ''?^«"^?'-' '■«  <^  not  take  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the 
subject..  For  instance,  he  writes,  "Evidence  in  favour  of  root - 
pruning  l,eing  a  check  to  oanker  ^ms  to  me  incMchTsive  ^e 
assumption  must  I>e  tluit  oanker  is  p«>moter  by  Tenant 
wwtl' ;  "herea*  if  it  Ls  p.x>moted  at  ald.'^I  shoidd  say  th^^tt 
?ho^ts'"'"  nL^TI''  ^•'•^r^d  by  exoo^i^e  pruning  o^  *h^  mai 
snoots.  ^pw,  I  am  quite  at  one  with  "A  Growir"  in  recard 
to  the  unwisdom  of  hard  pruning  when  trees  are  ^^-fne 
strongly,  and  I  know  that  t iws  ^  treated  w^f  b^  ^Xblf 
to  canker  than  others  allowed  greater  freedom  of  i^^hb.? 
no  matW.  whether  they  are  bailor  ligh  f^m^^  Kme'lws 

it:i;itabie"s,S^  *^^'-  "^r  ^-V^V^i^Ca'^i^d 

unsuitaoie  subsoil.  Fhen  root-pruning,  surface  feeding  and 
treatment  of  the  wound  are  sure  remedies  ^^^'ng,   and 

fi..    ^k™i"^J'   ^"^'^Y^^^^^^^^mhe^r  that  canker  is  also  caused 

gpwing  on  a  light  soil,  to  deal  Jib,  afteJ  h^LT^T^^tt 
sCfw  Pt'^l^nd  painted  the  woilnds  with^K^m^r  I 
should  apply  the  followmg  mixture  early  in  MaiX-  IW  ™rts 
bonemeal,  one  part  sulphate  of  potash,  one  ^n  Bul^to  ^ 
ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  Sob  per  Iquare  yard    ck^Msfni  SST-Si 

tt'inst:5«/^.a^.ro«^r    ^^^^^"'^^ 

unripened  shoots  ea.sily  p^I  in  the  bark    or  S^^^^T 

As' rfhe^'  '■"T*;  *•'*'»  ^-'^PoZoflt  fun|?sU"^„4r 
As  bo  the  market  grower  being    well    advised    not    J^    J?i«„t 

require  a  good  deep  medium  loa^to^w  k  to%^f^?^h,? 
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we  grow.     Choice  dessert  varieties  are  the  ones  to  niAke  money 
if  on  soils  where  they  are  found  to  succeed. 

"A  Grower"  informs  me  he  has  looked  up  the  article  by 
*' J.  W.,'*  which  I  referred  him  to,  but  has  found  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  remedy  for  canker.  If  he  mean«  there  was  no 
method  given  so  precise  afi  to  be  suitable  for  all  circumstances, 
one,  in  fact,  which  might  be  patented  as  a  cure  for  canker,  I 
agree  with  him ;  but  the  article  showed  what  to  avoid  to  lessen 
liability  to  conker,  and  how,  under  different  circumstances,  to 
treat  cankered  trees  su(x>essfully.  There  is  no  remedy  suitable 
under  all  circumstances  alike;  probably  never  will  be.— H.  D. 

An  important  question  in  relation  to  canker  is  this:  Is  it 
known  for  a  fact  that  the  spores  of  cankered  shoot*  or  parings 
from  diseased  patches  left  on  the  ground  can  be  c»nveyeci  up 
to  the  trees  again  to  spread  the  disea.se  ?  If  so,  how  ?  When 
many  of  the  small  twigs  are  affected,  quite  half  the  work  (con- 
sists in  picking  up  every  one  of  them  after  thev  have  been  cut 
off,  and  laboriously  gathering  up  also  every  bit  of  cankered 
bark  cut  off  a  main  branch  or  the  trunk.     Sometimes  a  piece  of 


Stitislics. 

''You  can  prove  anything  by  meaiis  of  statistics,''  is  the 
frequent  assertion ;  and  so  you  can  if  you  handle  them  deftly. 
The  confusion  of  thought  usually  prevailing  is  easily  demon- 
strated, and  not  less  &e  ease  with  which  all  statistics  can  be 
eliminated  or  over-ridden  by  broad  statements,  mora  uni- 
versally applicable,  without  using  any  statistics  whatever  in 
their  connection. 

Starting  from  the  nearest  lesson.,  we  have  the  r^rated 
acreages  of  orchards  and  small  fruits.  There  is  an  increase! 
It  is  magnificent!  There  is  quite  a  boom  I  The  thins  ia 
overdone!  These  and  svmilar  expressions  made  by  joUrnalistB 
and  others,  according  to  their  temperaments,  do  not  appeal 
to  the  economist  and  others  who  think  for  themsehreB. 
The  very  first  indiepensable  requisite  for  purposes  of  oomparinon 
and  the  drawinc  of  inferences  is  the  neea  of  allowance  for 
increase  of  population.  As  that  increase  is  about  one  per  cent. 
annually,  when  we  proceed  to  comparing  statistics  we  should 
reckon  with  this  factor  in  confronting  the  past  year  with  con- 
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Rural  Scene   in  a  Park  near  London. 

A  shoot  flies  to  some  distance  when  cut  off,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to 
find  it.  All  large  pieces  cut  off  would  be  carted  away  in  any 
case;  but* if  it  is  not  neceesary  to  do  the  same  with  small  ends 
of  branches  or  laterais,  the  arduous  work  would  be  greatly 
reduced  by  not  troubling  about  them.  s  ..i-    u    x 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  tell  me  in  a  foot-note  what  is  the  best 
book  giving  the  life-history  pf  the  canker  fungus?  Mr 
Massee's  book  gives  no  deUils.  In  my  last  letter,  second 
sentence,  I  was  made  to  say  (or  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  I  wrote) 
"if  root-pruning  be  essential  to  the  development  of  canker, 
instead  of  the  prevention.— A  Grower.  ,  tt    ..     ix       i 

[See  Dr.  Cooke's  book  published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  a  new  work  published  by  Lane.] 

I  discover  much  talk  about  the  canker  in  Apple  trees;  why 
not  kill  it?  I  had  a  Cox's  Orange  Apple  tree  given  to  me 
which  was  so  bad  I  had  to  stake  and  rope  it  to  keep  its  head 
upon  the  trunk.  Now  it  is  a  fine  tree,  and  brings  forth  splen- 
did fruit.  It  is  a  nice,  round,  full-grown  tree,  yet  the  first 
owner  put  it  on  the  waste-heap  for  burning.— Chard-I-ud-Mark, 
Yalding,   Kent. 


ditions  ten  years  earlier.  We  should  allow  ten  per  cent.,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  these  ten  per  cent,  increases 
appear  in  acreages,  we  are  actually  not  only  not  advancing, 
but  stagnating,  if  not  receding.  When  it  is,  therefore,  shown 
that  we  have  in  a  decade  added  25,000  acres  to  a  previous  total 
of  225,000,  and  arrive  at  250,000,  we  have  added  about  ten  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population,  without  any  margin  whaitever.  Our  national 
exertions  are  totally  inadequate  to  repel  a  steady  increase  of 
foreign  encroachments.  We  need  not  deny  ourselves  the  small 
comfort  contained  in  the  reflection  that  statistical  increments  are 
on  imiproved  methods.  Yet  when  we  see  young  plantations  of 
the  old-fashioned  standard  Apple  trees,  we  have  cause  to  shake 
our  heads. 

Our  grandiloquent  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  always  re- 
ferring simply  to  such  relative  increases  without  that  allowance 
for  a  correct  comparison  which  increase  of  population  demands, 
a  i-elative  increase  frequently  borne  in  mind  in  the  returns  of 
the  Registrar  General.  The  dust  thix>wn  into  our  eyes  by  means 
of  such  loose  statistics  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  national  education  that  inflicts  conventional  dead 
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sums  with  <no  meaning  attached  to  them  on  the  reluobant  mind 
of  our  voungBterSy  instead  of  the  suggeetions  of  "  live "  totaJs. 
in  ihe  'bandling  of  which  intelligence  plays  a  part,  and  wotila 
furnish  an  excellent  discipline. 

Our  great  boun/tiful  Mother  Nature  is  a  consummate  adept 
at  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  all  her  antagonisms. 
It  might  strike  the  reflecting  citizen  that  those  proportions 
between  waste  land  and  the  millions  who  are  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  are  not  fortuitous,  but  absolutely  inter- 
dependent. Let  our  legislation  be  shaped  so  that  those  wastes 
become  nemunerativ^y  productive,  an  operation  which  our 
responsive  climate  challenges,  and  all  our  insular  disabilities  will 
disappear  as  if  by  a  magic  wand ;  for  puny  man's  imperfections 
are  the  direct  cause  of  them  alL  an<l  intelligent  man  assisting 
Nature  would  remove  them. — H.  H.  Rabghen,  Sidcup,  Kent, 
February  1,  1908. 

Small  HoldlBgs. 

No  paper  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  certainly  no 
horticultural  newspaper,  has  devoted  so  much  consideration  and 
space  to  the  subject  of  small  holdings  as  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
eulture*  For  years  I  have  watched  with  increasing  interest  its 
efih>rts  on  behalf  of  this  rural  and  also  national  reform.  Is  it 
signifioant  of  the  influence  of  the  Journal  that  an  Act  for  the 
promotion  of  Small  Holdings  has  been  passed,  and  that  fruit 
cultivation  as  an  Engjlish  industry  (another  <yf  its  pet  aspira- 
tions) is  "booming"? 

But  it  is  your  Home  Farm  correspondent's  article  in  last 
week's  paper  (page  142)  that  I  desire  to  refer  to.  Is  your 
corresponoent  x>rejudiced  against  the  interloping  small- 
holder? Does  he  imagine  that  tiie  small-holders,  as  a  class,  are 
likely  to  swamp  his  class — the  larger  farmers — or  reduce  his 
profits  to  vanisning  point  ?  Are  his  criticisms  sincere,  and  the 
outcome  of  conviction?  Here,  in  England,  we  have  teeming 
populations.  We  can  hardly  get  away  from  townships ;  they 
lie  everywhere  in  our  path.  Yet  with  an  everlasting  demand 
for  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cream,  vegetables,  Potatoes,  and  fruit, 
both  fresh  and  preserved,  our  countrymen  and  our  larger 
farmers  have  fa^iled  to  Keep  us  supplied.  The  result  is  so 
well  known  as  not  to  require  to  be  repeated. 

Was  it  not  just  last  year  or  the  year  before  that  the 
£ve6][^m  small-holders  discovered  that  a  better  climate  -had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Frenchmen's  success  over  us  in  supply- 
ing early  vegetables  to  the  London  and  other  markets? 
Did  they,  when  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  by  com- 
mission, not  discover  that  it  was  the  Frenchmen's  methods,  and 
not  their  better  weather  conditions,  that  enabled  them  to 
score?  Your  correspondent  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  these 
questions,  because  the  matter,  as  I  remember,  was  all  described 
in  these  pages  at  the  time. 

'^  Take  the  case  of  France  to-day — leaving  historic  Denmark 
alone  for  the  nonce.  Its  broad  acres  are  covered  with  email 
peasant  farmsteads.  The  owners  of  them,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  are  happy,  healthy,  and  engrossed  in  their  little 
businesses.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  small  holdings  in 
France;  but  during  the  past  hundred  years  their  numbers  have 
multiplied  •  enormously.  They  pay  ;  and  how  do  they  pay  ? 
Sim-ply  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial  as  a  corporate  family 
virtue;  by  the  practice  of  economies  which  we  here  hardly 
understand ;  by  the  utilisation  of  inferior  animals  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  for'  the  work  of  the  fields,  to  wit,  oxen  and 
donkeys ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  because  the  feminine  membei-s 
of  the  family  do  not  hesitate  to  labour  hard,  equally  with  the 
men,  in  all  the  farm  work.  When  would  even  a  small-holder's 
wife  or  daughter  employ  henself  at  turning  over  yard  manure, 
or  in  filling  it  into  carts,  in  this  country?  The  fact  is,  the 
women  folk  are  superfine,  and  may  even  be  a  virtual  drag  upon 
the  English  peasant  farmer.  They  only  want  to  do  the  most 
genteel  tasks. 

Then  as  to  marketing,  though  there  may  be  a.  co-operative 
system  in  vogue  in  x>ai^  of  France,  from  my  own  observations 
it  appeared  that  each  small  holder  sent  his  produce  to  market 
at  the  nearest  town,  small  or  large,  every  oay.       The  women 

Slay  an  important  part  in  the  carrying  business,  just  as  they 
o  in  Ireland,  and  in  both  countries  the  donkey  and  the  little 
two-wheeled  carts  are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution. In  England  we  nave  grand  ideas ;  so  grand  that  we 
cannot  stoop  to  the  thought  of  employing  donkeys,  heifers,  or 
the  smaller  horses— nothing  less  than  a  x>edigreea  Clydesdale 
will  answer.  Yet  even  in  Sussex  and  in  parts  of  Middlesex  the 
ox  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  ploufjjh.  Given  fair  play,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  British  small- 
holder will  succeed. — A  Cumbrian  Statisbman. 


Societies. 


The  Oxford  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Affiociation  opened  its  session  with  a  social  evening,  on 
January  25,  a  good  number  of  members  and  friends  being  pre- 
sent.    The  evening  was  given  up  to  singing. 


Royal  Hortlonltnral,  Feb.  11th. 
Tli«  Aonnal  Meeting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.) 
through  illness,  the  chair  was  taken  at  the  annual  general 
business  meeting  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Qurney  Fowler. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  but  owing  to  the  usual  announce- 
ment not  having  been  given  firom  the  prohestral  stand,  quite  a 
number  of  the  Fellows  evidently  missed  the  meeting.  Besides 
the  treasurer,    the   following   members   of   Council    were   also 

5 resent:  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  Sir 
ohn  Llewelyn,  Messrs.  Hany  J.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson,  M.  B. 
May,  William  Marshall,  and  James  Hudson,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  his  elder  sister.  Major  Holford  was 
absent,  and  a  choice  gxx>up  of  orchids  which  he  was  to  have 
exhibited  at  the  show  had  been  withdrawn. 

The  report  of  the  year's  work  having  been  circulated,  it, 
with  the  statement  of  «ux)ounts  as  audited,  was  taken  as  read. 

fThe  main  features  of  the  report  were  puolished  in  our  pages 
ast  week.]  Mr.  Fowler  then  briefly  discussed  several  aspects 
of  the  report,  remarking  that  the  society  now  had  a  member- 
ship of  over  lO^OOO.  At  the  last  two  nteetin^  tiiere  had  been 
forty-six  and  mnety^x  Fellows  elected,  making  a  total  of  142, 
which  is  over  and  above  the  10,000.  TTien  as  to  finances,  they 
had  a  net  increase  of  £657  ove«r  last  year.  Subscriptions  were 
£953  better,  and  the  dividends  on  investments  were  higher  by 
£236;  whil«  the  hall  had  brought  in  £2,051,  an  increase  over 
1906  of  £826.  The  hall  was  a  standing  source  of  income,  and 
besides  making  a  profit,  the  society  had  its  fortnightly  meetings 
absolutely  free  of  rent.  A  net  profit  or  balance  over  expenses 
of  £20  had  been  made  on  the  Temple  and  Holland  House  shows, 
and  though  this  was  a  small  sum,  they  were  content  so  long  as 
it  was  on  the  right  side. 

They  had  to  iwepare  for  depreciation,  and  1\  per  cent,  was 
set  aside  on  behalf  of  Wisley,  and  a  sum  of  £720  was  deposited 
for  the  cost  of  re-roofing  the  hall  at  the  date  when  it  will  be 
required.  The  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  seconded  by  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  the  latter 
referring  with  satisfaction  to  the  establishment  of  the  Research 
Station  at  Wisley. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  F.R.S.,  congratulated  the  Council  on 
having  a  balance  of  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  on  the  year; 
but  he  thought  the  expediture  of  only  £16  lis.  8d.  on  books 
for  the  Lindley  Library  a  paltry  sum.  He  also  thought  that 
Mr.  Hutchmson  ought  to  have  the  recognised  title  of  librarian. 
He  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  abilities  and 
care.  Mr.  Elwes  also  suggested  a  Publication  Committee,  to 
advise  upon  the  literary  matter  of  the  R.H.S.  "Journal."  The 
scientific  matter  also  might  be  published  apart  from  the  merely 
business  part.  He  thought  the  printed  matter  was  not  march- 
ing with  tlie  times;  and  the  old  quarto  " Transactione "  were, 
in  his  opinion,  superior  to  those  of  the  present.  Then  as  to 
the  Master's  Memorial,  he  thought  that  Dr.  Masters  would 
vastly  have  preferred  to  have  his  memory  perpetuated  by  con- 
necting it  in  some  way  with  the  Lindley  Library.  He  had 
little  faith  in  the  value  of  lectures,  believing  that  people  would 
rather  read  papers  than  listen  to  them,  and  would  benefit  more 
that  way. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  suggested  a  monthly  issue  of  the 
"Journal,"  but  overlooked  the  enormous  expense  of  P<**W; 
Rev.  G.  Engleheart  thought  that  a  few  more  attendants  migpt 
be  allowed,  in  order  to  assist  the  small  amateur  exhibitors  wMii 
setting  up  or  clearing  away.  He  also  thou^t  that  the  medal 
awaixls  were  far  too  liberally  bestowed,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
abroad  that  they  were  "cheap."  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  sai^ 
ported  this  view.  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  opposed.  He  believed 
that  the  value  of  the  awards  was  still  maintained,  and  said  that 
many  exhibits  were  now  passed  over  that  formerly  would  have 
received  a  medal.  There  had  been  great  improvement  in  the 
displays  themselves.  As  to  too  lavish  awards,  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee that  day  had  passed  nine  groups  with  a  mere  formal 
"Vote  of  Thanks."  He  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Engleheart  that  hardy  plant  subjects  were  at  a  aiscount  against 
warm-house  exhibits.     His  remarks  met  with  applause. 

Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  thought  the  Council  should  not  arrange 
exhibition  meetingp  the  day  following  Bank  Holiday,  it  was 
unfair  to  nursery  employees. 

Mr.  Fowler  replied  to  each  of  the  speakers,  assuring  them 
of  the  consideration  of  the  matters  dealt  with  so  far  as  that 
was  necessary.     The  business  then  terminated. 

Owing  to  this  being  the  date  of  the  annual  general  meeting 
there  was  a  larger  attendance  than  usual,  particularly  ^ 
country  visitors.  The  hall,  too,  was  well  filled  with  erhabits, 
though  there  was  but  little  cell  on  the  space  of  the  annexes. 
Primulas  fiUed  considerable  space;  Messrs.  Cannell,  OBrter, 
Sutton,   and   Veitch   each  having    exhibits.       Cyclamens    *"« 
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Carnations  were  who  promment,  and  groups  of  flowering  shrubs, 
hardy  plants,  And  orchids  filled  others  oi  the  benches.  The 
piece  de  resistance  wss  Messrs.  Suttons'  collection  of  Potatoes, 
which  was  ewarded  a  gold  medial.  A  group  of  Orange  trees  in 
pots  from  Measrs.  Rivers  received  a  silver  Knightian  medal. 

Orehid  CommliiM. 

Present :  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  F.  J.  Hanbury.  Gumey  Wilson,  de  B.  Crawshay, 
H.  LitUe,  W.  Boxall,  Albert  A.  McBean,  John  Cypher,  Arthur 
Dye,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  F.  Sander,  J.  Charlesworth,  Walter 
Cobb,  Ohas.  H.  Curtis,  A.  J.  Foster,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  P. 
Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F.  J. 
Thome,  H.  Ballantine,  W.  Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  Brooman 
White,  and  Norman  C.  Cookson. 

Messre.  Cyphers,  of  Cheltenham,  in  their  mi&oellaneous  col- 
lection staged  Odontoglossum-  Vulysteke,  Angrtecum  sesani- 
pedaie,  Cat  t  ley  a  Trian»,  Odontoglossum  crispum— several  fine 
white-flowered  varieties ;  and  a  goodly  selection  of  Cypripediums, 
including  two  plants  of  the  rare  and  choice  Venus  in  flower. 
C.'s  Fascinator,  aureum  virginale,  Thompsoni  inversum,  and 
Lathamianum.  Cyp.  Fairrieanum  was  also  showy,  together 
with  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Cymbidium  Winnianum.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  contributed 
Cattleyas  Harrisoniee  and  Trian»,  and  two  or  three  pretty 
Cypripediums— vil'losum  Stanleyi,  very  handsome,  and  a  hyhrid 
between  Furyades  and  Beckmanni,  having  a  nice  dorsal.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messre.  Hugjh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield^  staged 
a  specimen  ^anit  of  Cattleya  PercivaUana  bearing  a  heavv  crop 
of  flowers.  Dendnobium  nobile  virginale  was  also  inicl<adea,  with 
Cypripedium  Danthieri  ("albino  var."),  a  very  dist.inct  subject; 
also  Leeanum  magnificum,  aureum  virginale^  and  Fairrieanum. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Moore«  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  came  white 
Odonto.  crispums,  Lycaste  Skinneri,,  Ada  aurantiaoa,  Bnasso- 
oattleya  Mossiee-Digb^'ana,  I>endrochilum  species,  and  other  sub- 
jects.   (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton.  Bradfcird,  filled  a 
nice  space,  and  iiicluded  Laeliooattleya  Syvvia  (L.-c.  Phoebe  x 
L.-c.  Asoania),  a  new  and  pretty  flower  of  medium  sise,  the 
petals  and  sepals  pale  yellow,  the  lip  richer,  with  a  purple  fore- 
ground, the  rim  txeautifuUy  convoluted.  This  hybrid  com- 
bines four  parents'— ^wo  on  either  side.  L.-c.  luminosa  was  aJso 
Very  fine,  with  rich  amaranth  lip  and  ruddy-golden  petals  and 
sepals..  The  fine  Cattleya,  Empress  Frederick,  was  also  staged. 
Cattleya  Octave  Doin  was  also  prominent,  ana  as  good  ,9t&  here- 
tofore; together  with  Lycaste  Balliae,  L.-c.  Myra,  very  bright 
yellow,  aiKi  Odontoglossum  Lambeauianum  Lyoth,  the  darkest 
variety  yet  flowered.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs,  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Chelsea,  S.W.,  mainly 
staged  Cypripediums,  all  in  the  pink  or  health,  and  carrying 
particularly  fine  flowers.  There  were  thirty-two  seedlings,  most 
of  them  unnamed.  Platyclinis  glumaceum  was  plentiful,  and 
there  were  also  Lielio-cattleya  Nysa,  L^lia  harpopnylla, 
Dendrobium  Ophir  and  D.  Ainsworthi.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

'  Two  well-flowered  planits  of  Odontoglossum  coron&rium 
brevifolium  from  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroaer,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  £gham,  won  a  silver  Flora  medal. 
The  plants  were  in  teak  wood  baskets,  and  bore  five  and  six 
racemes  respectively.  The  flowers  are  quite  varnished-looking, 
thick  petalled,  rich  brown  with  yellow  hp. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
Oatton  Park,  Reigate,  had  some  pretty  Phaio-oalanthes,  also 
Spa/thogk>tti6  Colmanee,  and  a  new  hybrid  Diasco-cattleya. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gard«ier,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegg),  Souths 
gate,  N.,  was  stronelv  represented  by  white-flowered  Cattleyas; 
ajso  Odontjoda  Bradshawiee,  like  a  bronzy-red  Odonto.  crispum ; 
with  Cymbidium  Hookerianum  and  several  other  fine  tlungs. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Oommlttee. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Bates,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr, 
A.  R.  Allan,  Wm.  Fyfe,  Geo.  Keif,  R.  Lye,  Edwiai  Beckett, 
P.  D.  Tuckett,  James  Gibson,  James  Vert,  J.  Jamies,  J.  Harri- 
son, J.  Mclndoe,  Chas.  Foster,  Geo.  Wythes,  6wen  Thomas, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  and  J.  Willard. 

According  to  previous  announcements,  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  the  King^s  Seedsmen,  Reading,  exhibited  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  largest  display  of  cultivated  Potato  tubers 
on  dishes  that  has  been  seen  at  Vincent  Square,  and  is  verv 
probably  the  largest,  and,  taken  es  a  whole,  the  best  exposition 
of  the  noble  tuber  ever  put  before  the  public.  W^e  weigh  our 
words;  and  are  fully  cognisant  of  what  they  imply.  But 
what  splendid  produce!  Who,  viewing  these  bright  and 
smooth-skinned  Potatoes,  in  many  scores  of  varieties,  together 
with  the  special  exhibit  of  species  and  their  seedlings  in  the 


glass  ease  toward  the  centre  of  the  long  table — who  would  deny 
that  measure  of  acknowledgment  that  has  been  written  P 
No  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  studied  the  cuitivnted 
Potato  and  the  tuber-bearing  species  of  Solanum  more  oioselv 
tham  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  to  whose  energy  his  firm's  stand- 
ing as  introducers  of  good  Potatoes  is  so  largely  due.  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  a  theory  tnat  Solanum  tuberosum  is  not  the  parent 
species  of  the  cultivated  Potatoes,  but  that  S.  etubeiXMnim  is. 
lay  means  of  their  crosses  and  seedlings  from  the^e  twain  jit 
would  certainly  appear  that  S.  etuberosum  yields  seedling  tubers 
of  more  uniformity  and  greater  size  than  ever  S.  tuberosum 
does.  They  have  also  disproved,  we  believe,  M.  Labergerie'a 
statements  about  the  greater  mutability  of  Potatoes  from 
single  eyes,  and  about  leaving  the  tubers  of  S.  Commensoni* 
(Daval),  for  more  than  one  year  in  the  ground.  Button's  Blue 
Giant  and  Solanum  Commersoni  Violet,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
are  identical,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  M.  Laber- 
gerie  made  a  mistake  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  latter  to  a 
^' sport"  from  S.  Commersoni.  But  to  do  this  extensive  and 
remarkable  exhibit  justice  would  require  a  separate  article. 
We  observed  all  the  best  kinds  of  farm  and  garden  varieties, 
including  those  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  raising,  as  Superlative, 
Discovery,  Abundance,  May  Queen,  Harbinger,  Ninety-fold. 
Ideal,  Centenary,  Ringleader,  Windsor  Castle,  Satisfaction,  ana 
others.  The  exhibit  was  backed  by  a  screen  of  green  muslin, 
with  name  of  the  firm  in  gilt  letteni,  and  with  the  Royal  coat 
of  arms.     (Gold  medal.) 

Four  varieties  of  Apples,  namely,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Sand- 
ringham,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  wpowa 
by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.W., 
*'  within  five  miles  of  Charing  Cross/'  received  a  bronjse 
Banksian  medal,  and  also  a  cultural  commendation. 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  filled  the  platform 
end  with  Orange  bushes  in  large  pots,  others  in  smaller  pots, 
and  all  of  them  fruitful.  The  tallest  were  6ft  or  higher,  ana 
bushy.  Among  the  varieties  or  kinds  were  the  Imperial  Lemon, 
Malta  Oval,  Dom  Louise,  White  Lemon,  Silver  Oran^,  Citron 
of  Paradise,  Bittenoourt,  and  Tangerine.  (Silver  Knightian 
medal.) 

Flonl  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  MsBsrs. 
Charles  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  John  Green,  T.  W.  Turner, 
C.  J.  Salter,  John  Jennings,  £.  Bowles,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Walter 
T.  Ware,  W\  Bain,  Charles  Dixon,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  Wm. 
Cuthbertson,  Arthur  Turner,  Herbert.  J.  Ciitbush,  W.  P.  Thom- 
son, £.  H.  Jenkins,  W^m.  J.  James,  Jas.  Hudson.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
James  Walker,  Georae  Gordon,  C.  R,  Fielder,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  G.  Reuthe. 

A  collection  of  hardy  ferns  came  from  Messrs.  H.  B.  Ma^ 
and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  which  included  some  capital  speci- 
mens of  Polypodium  Schneideranum,  Polystichum  angulare  in 
great  variety ;  Scolopendriums  were  ^Iso  much  in  evidence,  the 
crested  forms  being  especially  good.  Needless  to  add^  the  whole 
were  well  grown  and  in  excelleait  condition.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  were  represented  by 
a  display  of  hardy  flowers  and  a  few  Narcissi.  The  chief 
varieties  of  the  latter  wei*e  Princess  Ida,  Gold  Cup,  Maximus, 
and  Golden  €pur.  Helleborus  were  also  good,  while  a  oolleo- 
tion  of  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  made  a  good  display. 

An  interesting  display  of  flowem  came  from  the  Oapf «  and 
were  staged  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Mokens,  M.P.,  Guildford.  The  col- 
lection included  Proteas,  Ericas,  and  other  plants.  The  Misses 
Hopkins,  Mero  Gardens,  Shepperton-on-lliames,  arranged  a 
small  collection  of  alpine  plants. 

An  exceedingly  bright  and  attractive  table  of  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  Azaleas 
here  were  quite  a  feature;  the  well-known  Simon  Mardner, 
Deutsche  Perle,  Verva&neana  and  Apollo  were  all  in  good  form. 
Freesias  were  quite  rich,  all  the  plants  being  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  Some  well-flowered  plants  of  the  Shaddock  (Citrus 
Decumana)  attracted  attention,  while  the  hkie  spikes  of  Coleus 
thrysoideus.,  in  company  with'  Azalea  amoena  Hexe  and  Primula 
Kewensis,  made  a  pleasing  combination.  The  some  firm- also 
sent  a  fine  exhibit  of  Pri<mula  sinensis,  which  included  The 
Duchess,  Crimson  King,  The  Czar,  and  Snowflake.  Winter- 
flowering  Camatioois,  also  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
made  a  fine  feature.  The  flowers  were  large,  of  good  colour,  ana 
well  arranged,  the  most  conspicuous  being  Aristocrat,  Winsor, 
Nelson  Fisher,  Britannia,  Rol>ert  Craig,  and  Rose-pink  Enchan- 
tress.    (Siver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  contributed  a 
table  of  Primulas,  which  con.sisted  of  distinct  colours;  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  were  King  Eld  ward,  (UoraJ,  and  Princess  May. 

Mr.  H.  Chapman,  Rye,  eent  seedling  Freesias,  which  evoked 
much  interest.  The  best  was  F.  Chapmani,  a  good  yellow  form, 
shaded  with  orange. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  sent  a  mixed  col- 
lection of  plants,  which  included  Primula  oboonica  grandiflora  in 
a  variety  of  colours ;  some  Lachenalias,  and  a  large  variety  of 
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Sazifra^as  and  Sedums ;  while  a  small  collection  of  CSacti  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  exhibit.  Mr.  '6.  Reuthe,  Keston^  Kent, 
exhibited  a  good  collection  of  alpines  end  other  hardy  plants ; 
and  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Harlin^ton,  put  up  a  fine 
display  of  Cvclamens.  The  plants  were  sill  in  5in  pots,  and 
were  splendidiy  grown,  the  white  yarieties  being  simply  superb, 
while  the  salmon  shades  were  equally  good.  (Bronze  Flora 
medal.) 

Mr.  £.  A.  Hambro,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Grandfield),  had  a  nice  exhibit  of  Cydamens  and  Primula 
oboonioa.  The  Cyclamens  were  splendidly  grown  in  5in  and 
Gm  pots.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

MesBiis.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  di^layed  a  fine 
k  ocdeotion  of  Carnatioais  arranged  in  tall  glass  vases,  the  flowers 
were  very  bright  for  the  season.  Hie  best  were  undoubtedly 
White  Perfeotdon,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Aristocrat,  Mikado,  Oriflame. 
Victory,  and  Wineor.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  some  good 
pans  of  Low's  Salmon  King  Cvclamen,  with  decorative  Oranges 
in  flower,  and  carrying  ripe  fruits,  also  some  fine  plants  of 
Dracsena  Victoria.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  Seward,  Han  well,  had  a  fine  display  of  Cyclamens.  The 
plants  were  in  5in  pots  carrying  quite  a  wealth  of  bloom.  The 
strain  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one.     (Silver-Kiit  Flora  medal.) 

From  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey, 
eame  a  small  but  excellent  display  of  Carnations.  The  flowers 
were  unusually  lance  and  of  good  colour.  The  best  were 
MarmioQ,  White  Perfection,  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  and  Mikado. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  arranged  alpine  plants 
and  some  shrubs  in  flower:  also  Carnations.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Primulas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made 
a  goodly  ^how.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  of  excellent 
coloar.  A  few  of  the  meet  noticeable  were  Giant  Red,  Moon- 
li^it.  Duchess,  Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Raphael,  and 
Giant  Red.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russeu,  Richmond,  occupied  a  table  with  varie- 
nted  shrubs  and  climbers,  the  Ivies  oeing  most  oonspdcuous. 
(Bronse  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware^  Ltd.,  Feltham,  presented  a  choice 
display  of  rock  and  alpine  plants,  which  included  a  number  of 
Ooi^^dalis  thalictrif<riia  flowering  in  5in  pots;  Saxifn^as  in 
▼anety,  and  some  fine  pots  of  HelleboFus  orientalis.  (Bronse 
.Fh>m  medal.) 

A  table  of  Rhododendron  flowers  oame  from  Mr.  R.  Gill, 
Tramough,  Penryn,  Cornwall,  which  were  gathered  from  plants 
in  the  open  air  without  any  protection  ;  the  flowers  were  wonder- 
fall^  developed.  A  collection  of  water  colours  illustrating  the 
Taneties  and  species  also  enhanced  the  display.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

The  first  e£Port  with  forced  shrubs  and  plants  came  from 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  and  for  the  early  period 
the  plants  were  splendidly  developed.  The  Asalea  imollis  were 
of  first-rate  colour ;  the  most  striking  were  Madame  C.  Legrelle 
D'hanis,  lutea  major,  and  Mrs.  A.  £.  Eudtze.  Magnolias  were 
well  flowered ;  while  groups  of  Prunus  triloba.  P.  Piseardi,  and 
Stanihylea  cdchica  were  most  attractive.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian 

A  table  of  Primulas  came  from  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andorer, 
Hants.  T^e  plants  were  all  of  the  double  type,  well  flowered, 
and  of  distinct  colours.  The  brightest  varieties  were  Queen 
AJexandma,  blush  white;  Crimson  King,  Mrs,  H.  Palmer,  blush 
^'nk;  and  Lady  Doreen  Long. 

iroin  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  came  an 
interesting  display  of  choice  conifers,  which  for  colour  could 
not  be  surpassed.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Pinus  flexilis,  Abies 
ocHioolor,  A.  Remonti,  A.  pungens  glauca,  and  A.  Engelmani. 
Some  dwarf  Ericas  bedded  in  moss  formed  a  nice  front. 

A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  Primulas  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hampton,  came 
a  fine  collection  of  Liliums  and  Carnations.  The  Carnations 
were  in  pots  and  in  vases,  and  contained  good  flowers.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Certiflc&teB  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cyclamen,  Low's  Salmon  King  (Hu^h  Low  and  Co.,). — A  rich 
talmon-carmine,  of  true  Cyclamen  form ;  flowers  large,  with  broad 
petals;  a  gem.  and  an  acquisition.    A.M. 

Diacro-cattleya  Colmanm  (Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.). — 
Parentage :  Diacram  bicornatnm  and  Cattleya  intermedia  alba. 
The  growth  of  the  bulbs  and  of  the  leaves  is  exactly  intermediate  in 
eharacter,  as  strikes  one  at  the  first  glance.  The  flower  is  Khite 
in  all  purte,  the  lip  slightly  tinged  yellow.  It  is  3 Jin  deep  and  3in 
broad,  the  segments  radiating,  and  each  fully  half  an  inch  broad. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Orien  (J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Southgate). — A 
beautiful  variety,  having  pale  rosy  petals  and  sepals,  the  lip  rich 
raby-purple,  and  yellow  wichin.    A.M. 

Bophro-ccUtleya  Antiochus  rubra  (Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford). 
— ^Parentage :  Sophro-cattleya  Cleopatra  x  Cattleya  srigas.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  has  only  a  quarter  of  the  Sophronitis  in  it.      The 


flower  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Cattleya,  of  graceful,  open  form, 
and  bright  rosy-purple  colour,  the  somewhat  recorving  coovoluted 
lip  being  magenta-purple,  with  gold  base.  It  is  an  attractive 
flower.    A.M.  

The  following  subjects  received  certiflcates  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  on  January  28th:— 

Cypiipedium  F.  Sander  (F.  WeUesley.Eeq.,  Westfield,  Woking).— 
A  sprightly  pretty  flower,  much  like  some  others  that  have  lately 
appeared.  The  oval,  hooded  dorsal  is  greenish,  tipped  and  edged 
white,  and  thickly  covered  over  the  green  with  dark  mahogany 
crimson.  Ihe  pouch  and  petals  are  reddish  brown,  tipped  with 
bronze.    The  grower  is  Mr.  Hopkins.    A.M. 

Cypripedinm  Faxrrieanum,  Cookeon's  variety.  No,  2  (Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam).— A  mediom-sised  flower  with  deep 
purple  dorsal  and  purple-tipped  petils,  the  centre  of  the  flower 
creamy,  as  also  the  pouch.    A.M. 

Cymbidium  Gatonenee  (Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, Bart.). — Parentage: 
Lowianum  and  I'raceyanum.  A  rich  dark  brownish*red  flower,  of 
good  size.  The  segments  are  veined  and  suff  used  with  reddish-brown 
over  olive  green,  the  lip  big,  creamy,  marked  and  lined  purple. 
Very  handsome.    A.M. 

JSephrolepie  emaltata,  var.  Amerpohli  (H.  B.  May  and  Sons).— This 
is  a  sport  froiu  Whitmani.  It  is  very  dwarf ;  almost  like  a  Hymeno- 
phyllum  (Filmy  fern),  not  being  more  than  6in  high,  with  soft, 
feathery  frond),  minute  pea  green  pinnules ;  an  exceedingly  pretty 
addition.    A  M. 

J'ear,  Blickling  (Mr.  Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park).— This  now  had 
the  Award  of  Merit  of  1907  confirmed.  It  is  a  large  and  excellent 
dossert  variety. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preserration. 

Lord  Eversley  presided  over  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Oommons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  held  at  25, 
Victoria  Street,  on  Friday  afternoon.  Amongst  others  present 
wero  Lord  Farrer,  Sir  John  Bi:nnner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  T. 
Fowell  Buxton,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Sir 
Walter  Murton,  C.B.,  Prolessor  Westlake,  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  Mam- 
ham,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Briscoe  Eyre,  Mr.  Percival  Birkett 
(honorary  solicitor),  and  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Chubb  (secretary). 
It  was  reported  by  the  chairman  that  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  Parliament  had  balloted  for  the  society's  Public 
Rightfirof-Way  Bill,  and  that  Mr.  R.  Winfrey,  M.P.,  had 
secured  the  fifteenth  position.  The  Bill  was  set  down  for 
second  reading  for  May  29,  and  the  society  had  received 
promises  of  support  from  leading  representatives  of  all  parties. 
The  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the  provisions  of  the 
Prescription  Act  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  proof  of 
higihways,  and  to  simplify  and  cheanen  litigation  in  footpath 
cases.  It  was  decided  to  prepare  a  Bill  to  facilitcute  the  regu- 
lation of  rural  commons,  ana  Sir  John  Brunner  consented  to 
introduce  the  Bill  on  the  society's  behalf.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  many  neighbourhoods  commons  formed  the  camping 
ground  of  vagrants  who  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
without  Bye-laws  made  under  a  regulation  scheme,  and  it  was 
felt  by  the  society  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  privileges 
of  compulsory  regulation,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Met'ropoli>  since  1866,  with  proper  safeguards  of  the  rignts  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  commoners,  should  be  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

The  solicitor  reported  that  eleven  railn^iay  and  water  Bills 
now  before  Parliament  affected  common  lands  and  open  spaces, 
the  total  areas  proposed  to  be  absorbed  exceeding  1,614  acres. 
Twenty-one  other  Bills  affected  commons  and  rights-of-way.  It 
was  decided  to  press  for  the  insertion  in  the  Burnley  Oorpora- 
tion,  Monmouthshire  County  Council  and  Pontypridd  Water- 
works Bills,  under  which  lar^e  area  of  common  lands  have  been 
scheduled,  of  clauses  .to  provide  for  the  public  right  of  access  to 
the  commons.  It  w«is  also  decided  to  support  the  local  opposi- 
tion to  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railways  and  Harbours  Bill i 
which  seeks  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Goodwick  Moor;  and  to 
oppose,  if  necessary,  the  London  and  W^indsor  Motor  Roads, 
Tram  road  and  Tramways  Bill,  which  would  involve  serious 
injury  to  Ravensoouit  Park,  Stamford  Brook,  and  Back  Com- 
mon, Chiswick,  and  other  open  Hpaces.  The  secretary  reported 
that  the  society  was  dealing  with  120  cases  of  encroachment  on 
commons  or  obetruction  of  rights-of-way,  and  that  since  the 
last  meeting  several  footpaths  had  been  re-opened  as  a  result 
of  its  efforts.  The  society  \i-as  stated  to  be  arbitrating  at  the 
request  of  landowners  ana  local  authorities  in  thi^ee  cases,  and 
it  was  decided  to  oppose  a  scheme  for  the  enclosure  of  Coopers 
Kill  CJommon,  Glos.,  a  beautiful  open  space,  136  acres  in  extent. 

Metropolitan  Public  Oardens  ABSOciation, 

Opbn  Spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metwpolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Grate,  W., 
Sir  William  Vincent.,  Bart.,  yice-chairman,  presiiding,  the 
draft  annual  report  \ims  read,  showing  much  usefulTwork  h^d 
been  done  during  the  past  year,  including  the  laj^ing-out  of 
grounds  in  the  City,  in  Islington,  and  in  Clapton/the  organis- 
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ing  of  outside  window  garden  oompetitions  in  twenty-one  dis- 
tricts of  tfate  Metropolis,  the  prevention  of  buildings  being 
orected  on  HampstoiBMi  Ueatb  <ind  £IthAm  Common,  the  plant- 
ing and  preservation  of  trees  in  various  looalities,  grants  of 
seats^  and  otAier  successful  enterprises,  over  fort-y  in  number. 
The  financial  statement  was  presented  showing  an  income  of 
£3,660,  in  which,  however,  were  included  one  or  two  large 
d(»ations  that  are  not  likely  to  be  repeatod,  and  an  earnest 
appeal  was  mado  for  new  members  and  subscribers  to  take  the 
places  of  many  of  tho  older  supporters  Who  liad  died  during  the 
year.  It  was  agreed  to  resiMnd  to  an  invitation  to  send  a 
repreaenta^ve  to  a  conference  on  ''Espaoes  libres/'  to  be  held 
in  Paris  on  the  28th  inst.  by  the  Musee  Sociil,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Jules  Siegfried. 

Letters  were  read  respecting  a  proposed  addition  to  Maryon 
Park  of  a  hill  top  on  which  were  ancient  British  eartihworks, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  &ad  out  on  what  terms  it  could  be  acquired. 
Gopies  of  a  "Daylight  Saving"  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  session 
were  received,  of  which  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  considers- 
tioii  until  Mr.  Willett,  the  promoter  of  the  scheme,  could 
attend.  ITie  landscape  gardener  stated  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  delivering  the  1,500  trees  granted  by  tSie 
CMsociation  for  planting  in  East  Ham  thoroughfares^  and  it 
was  agreed  to  srant  a  lesser  number  to  the  Urban  District  of 
Waltbamstow  for  a  similar  ^rpose.  Progress  was  reported 
as  to  tihe  schein>es  for  acquiring  areas  at  Grove  Hall,  Bow; 
Barking  Road,  East  Ham,  and  Gipsy  Road,  Norwood,  showing 
that  £800,  £1,750.  and  £2,100  respectively  were  still  outstand- 
ing to  complete  the  purchase  fund.  It  was  stated  tihat  the 
work  of  pruning  tbe  trees  in  Kensington,  and  of  clearing  away 
the  aspnalte  from  the  roots  of  the  fine  trees  in  SpiUJfields 
School  playground,  by  which  they  were  being  suffocated,  was 
proceeding  satisfactorily.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners  stating  that  thev  would  hold  a  public  etnquiry 
on  the  9th  inst.  re  proposals  of  the  Ironmongers  Company  to 
build  on  their  almshouses  and  garden  in  the  Kingsland  Road,  N.. 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  association  rfiould  be  representea 
in  conjunction  with  other  bodies  opposing  the  sale. 

Birmin^am  Gardeners'. 

Action  of  Frost  on  Plant  Lite. 

At  the  Athletic  Institute  Mr.  Walter  £.  Collinge,  as 
president  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gar(kners' 
Association,  delivered  his  address  on  "The  Action  of  Frost  on 
Plant  Life.''  Mr.  Collinge  stated  that  we  were  now  rapidJy 
anproaching  the  season  of  the  year  when  fruit  growers  and 
others  stood  in  great  dread  of  the  early  spring  frosts.  Almost 
every  year  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  ruined  owing  to  the  lack  of  protective  measures.  As  is 
well  known,  the  atmosphere  contains  moisture;  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  it  becomes  condensed  and  forms  clouds;  if  con- 
densation takes  place  actively,  and  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing,  rain  is  produced,  or  snow  if  the  temperature  is  below 
freesing.  When  the  moisture  close  to  ttie  earth  is  condensed 
at  temperatures  above  freezing,  dew  is  formed;  if  below 
freesin^  frost  is  deposited.  We  may,  therefore,  define  frost  as 
the  moisture  of  the  air  close  to  the  earth's  surface  condensed 
at  freezing  temperatures  upon  pJants  and  other  bodies. 
Wherever  frost  is  deposited  the  plant  or  other  body  must  posse£6 
a  freezing  temperature.  In  the  ease  of  plants  the  tempemture 
is  reduced  by  radiation  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Collinge  next  indicated  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  frost,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  less  likely  to 
do  serious  damage  to  plant  life.  The  action  and  effect  of 
clouds  was  described  at  some  l«ngth,  and  Hkened  to  a  blanket 
over  the  stratum  of  Jower  air.  The  action  of  frost  on  plants 
is  to  cause  an  expulsion  of  moisture  from  the  inter-cellular 
spaces  in  the  plant  tissues,  which  causes  drooping  of  the  leaves, 
as  the  moisture  is  not  replaced  because  tne  root  is  chilled. 
Apart^  from  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  geogntphical 
situation,  the  grower  must  depend,  upon  artificial  appliances, 
and  very  many  and  varied  these  are.  Screens  formed  of 
cloth,  laths,  or  glaas,  covering  the  plants  with  straw,  smudge 
fires,  and  many  other  devices  have  been  suggested.  After 
examining  these  different  appliances,  Mr.  Coilinge  stated  that, 


in  Worcestershire,  and  it  was  found  that  twenty-one  stoves  per 
acre  were  sufficient  to  fight  9deg  of  frost.  One  man  was 
sufficient  to  ignite  and  look  after  such  fires  on  twenty  acres 
of  orchard.  The  cost  of  fuel  was  about  15s.  per  acre,  and  the 
fires  burnt  about  six  hours.  The  inventor  claims  for  these 
stoves  that  they  not  only  warm  the  atmosphere,  but  that  they 
also  give  off  a  ^ood  smoke,  which  acts  as  a  screen,  and  so 
protects  the  fruit  from  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  lecturer's 
opinion  there  remained  little  doubt  that  ere  long  British  fruit 
growers  would  be  as  succeesful  as  those  in  the  United  States 
in  protecting  their  crops  and  trees  from  the  late  spring  frosts, 
which  would  mean  much  to  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  this 
country.— ("Birmingham  Post.") 


Reading  Oarden6rs\ 

Practical  DsiioNflTRATioNg  in  Floral  Decorating. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  held  in  connection  with 
the  above  association  was  the  one  taken  by  Mr.  T.  J.  PoweU, 
of  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  on  the  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers.  The  firet 
object  lesson  placed  before  the  members  was  the  deoomting  of  a 
dinner  table.  The  table  had  been  laid  to  seat  twelve  persons, 
complete  with  cutlery,  alass,  candelabras,  and  silver  vases.  The 
centiral  display  consisted  of  an  arch,  around  the  piJlaiB  of  which 
was  trailed  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  intermingled  with  spwiys  of 
liloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia.  Under  the  arch  was  a  splendid 
plant  of  Salmon  Queen  Q^clamen.  At  intervals  were  placed 
smaller  arches  decorated  with  similar  foliage  and  flowers.  The 
y*  ^P*^®*^***^  *  ™^*  charming  effect  in  pmk.  By  request, 
Mr.  Powell  followed  with  the  making  of  a  lady's  spray  and 
gentleman's  button-hole  with  VioJets,  also  a  smaU  hand 
bouquet  with  the  anme  fhwer.  When  these  had  been  finished 
the  time  had  arrived  for  dosing  the  meeting,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed, seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  meeting 
should  be  adjourned.  Therefore,  the  subject  will  be  brought 
on  agam  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  session,  thus  showing 
that  practical  demcostrations  are  exceedingly  popular,  and  tend 
to  make  such  societies  a  benefit  to  both  c4d  and  young  membeiv 
of  the  gardening  profession.  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  The  GaitleiM, 
Lower  Redlands.  staged  a  ma^ficent  collection  of  Apples,  con- 
«sting  of  the  following  varieties:— Kine  of  the  Pippins,  Goklen 
rjoble,  Annie  Elisabeth.  Blenheim  Grange,  Potta'  Seedling, 
Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  The  Queen,  Ac.  The  associatum's 
certificate  of  cultural  merit  was  awarded  to  the  erhihat.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Powell  for  his  lecture, 
to  Mr.  PhiUijps  for  use  of  glass  and  cutlery,  and  to  Measrs. 
Bracher  and  Sydenham  for  oandelabras,  silver  vases,  Ac. 


Egham  (Sumy)  Oardeners'. 
QunnoN  Night. 

The  meeting  held  on  January  1  was  pleasantly  spent.  Mr. 
J.  Record  presided,  and  the  first  question  asked  was  if  gix>w- 
mg  Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms  was  on  the  decline,  a^ 
if  the  single  and  decorative  varieties  were  increasing  in  popn- 
lanty  ?  It  was  the  g;eneral  opinion  that  large  Chrysanthemums 
were  not  grown  quite  so  much  for  exhibition  at  the  present 
day,  the  chief  reason  given  being  the  great  expense  of  railway 
carna^  where  blooms  with  long  stems  and  vases  had  to  be 
carried.  Other  questions  were.  What  were  the  best  six  dessert 
Apples  for  the  light  soil  of  the  district,  and  the  best  stocks  for 
same?  Another  with  re^rd  to  large  vegetabies  for  exhibi- 
tion or  private  consumption,  proved  that  medium  sised  vege- 
tables of  good  shape  were  most  useful  genewdly.  There  was 
only  one  exhibit  of  three  Savoys  by  Mr.  White,  which  was  000- 
sidered  worthy  of  the  prise. 

Trbb  Carnations. 

On  Januajry  16,  Mr.  J.  Record  in  the  chair,  Mr.  West,  of 
the  Fnary  Gardens,  Old  Windsor,  gave  a  paper  on  the  above, 
which  proved  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  a  good  muster 
of  members.  The  lecturer  gave  different  times  and  ways  of 
propagating  by  cuttings  and  layers,  and  went  into  the  minutest 
details  with  regard  to  compost  from  the  cutting  "to  the  flowering 
stage,  stopping,  watering,  &c.  Mr.  West  advised  baking  the 
soil  as  a  preventive  of  such  pests  as  eelworms  and  wireworms, 
and  spraying  with  weak  soot  water  to  keep  away  red  spider, 
giving  a  word  of  caution  against  over-watering  after  fresh 
potting,  adso  a  select  list  of  varieties.  A  good  discussion  fol- 
lowed, and  Mr.  West  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
There  were  six  exhibits  of  Parsnips  by  cottagers,  Mr.  White 
being  first  and  Mr.  Searle  second. ^H.  P. 

Stirling  (N.B.)  Hortioultural. 

Annual  Mesting. 
The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  January  14  in  MoKillop's  Temperance  Hotel,  Stirling,  when 
the  president,  Mr.  Geo.  Petrie,  presided  over  an  attendance 
numbering  nearly  a  hundred.  The  annual  report  was  read  by 
the  secretary,  which  showed  a  steady  advance  all  round.  The 
monthly  meetings  had  been  well  attended,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  sixty,  which  was  quite  satisfactory  considering  the 
wide  area  from  which  the  members  are  drawn.  The  exhibits 
at  the  monthly  meetings  were  numerous  and  of  exceptional 
merit.  *' Hospital  night"  was  handsomely  responded  to,  the 
large  contributions  of  flowers  being  dispersed  among  the  various 
hospitals  in  town  and  district.  Three  excursions  during  the 
summer  respectively  to  Blairlogie ;  Inglewood,  Alloa;  Keir, 
Dunblane ;  afforded  much  plea&UiTsble  instruction.  The 
treasurer's  report  was  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  showing  a  good 
balance  in  favour  of  the  association.  Both  reports  were 
unanimouslv  adopted.  Twenty  new  members  were  thereafter 
elected;  while  Provost  Thomson,  Stirling;  Sir  J.  B.  Smith, 
Clifford  Park;  A.  McGregor,  Esq.,  Beech  wood,  were  nominated 
for  membership  at  next  meeting.  The  following  were  appointed 
oflace-bearei-s  for  this  year:— Hon.   president,   Mr.    P.   Drum- 
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mond;  president,  Mr.  Geo.  Petrie;  vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
Miacintosh,  Chapman,  and  Bums;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  McLennan, 
Lanrelhill  Lodge,  Stirling;  treasurer,  Mr.  Hugh  Mitchell,  13, 
Murray  Pl«uje,  Stirling.  After  the  business  meeting  the  mem- 
bers were  entertained  to  tea  by  the  hon.  president,  the  rest  of 
the  evening  being  spent  in  a  social  capacity.— G.  P. 

Cardiff  Gardeners*. 

MlSCBLLANEOUS    GROUPING. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  ciasociation  was  held  at 
th«  Philiharmonic  Restaurant  on  the  2l8t  ult.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Farmer  presided.  Mr.  J.  Powell,  the  representative  of  the 
Newport  Gardeners'  Association,  delivei-ed  a  very  interesting 
lecture,  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  members,  on 
**  Miscellaneous  Grouping.*^  Mr.  J.  Graham  opened  the  debate, 
which  produced  a  brisk  discussion.  The  chairman,  in  bringing 
the  meeting  to  a  close,  refen^  to  the  loss  the  society  would 
sustain*  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  J.  Graham,  who  is  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Graham  has  been  associated  with  the 
society  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  one  time  was  chairman. 
A  very  higli  tribute  was  paid  him ;  the  sincerest  wishes  of  the 
members  were  expressed  for  every  success  and  proeperity  in  the 
future.  For  the  best  lady's  spray  of  Violets,  first  second,  and 
third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Went,  Malpass,  and 
Wicker  respectively 

Questions. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held 
at  the.  Philharmonic  Restaurant,  on  the  4t.h  infit.,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Farmer  presi<Mng.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  "Questions." 
Some  were :  What  are  the  reasons  we  do  not  get  better  results 
fixym  ihe  hardy  fruit  garden?    Is  there  any  remedy  for  eup- 

f creasing  the  Cucumber  spot?  Summer  and  winter  pruning  of 
ruit  trees.  What  is  t^e  cause  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes 
onaokingP  The  an'nual  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  in  the 
same  building  on  the  29th  of  January,  when  fifty  of  the  mem- 
bers spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  £.  H.  Mttram,  Esq., 
F.R.H^S.,  Park  NewycW,  took  the  chair.— R.  T.  W. 

Ipswloh  (Suffolk)  Gardeners'. 

The  annual  niFH^ting  of  the  members  of  the  Ipswich  and  Dis- 
trict Garik^nom'  >aad  Amateurs'  4^sociation  was  held  at  the 
Ckh^p^rattve  HaJl,  Ipswich,  on  Wednesday,  January  22.  About 
©cFenty  nieaih^r^  ^at  down  to  an  excellent  tea,  after  which  the 
buaiii^  iiie€*ti«g  took  plaoe.^  Mr,  R.  C.  Notcutt  (the  presi- 
dent) occupitvl  the  cnair,'  being  supported  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shivifttoii,  ^ll^  T.  S.  Mayhew,,  and  others.  The  chairman,  in 
moving  tho  adopt  iv>n  of  the  eighth  annual  report  and  balance 
&heet,  V^id  that.  4iiiring  the  past  year  the  association  had  had 
many  enjoyable  Uioetings^  and  he  was  pleased  to  aay  that  the 
work  was  progressing  aatisfactoiily.  The  two  exhibition  nights 
were  the  oest  attended  throughout  the  year.  He  was  sorry 
there  was  not  a  larger  attendance  of  members  at  some  of  the 
meeting  and  excursions.  The  association  had  had  very  suc- 
cessful interchanges  of  lectures  with  the  Chelmsford  Gardeners' 
Association.  They  were  also  negotiating  the  same  with  the 
Norwich  Society.  Referring  to  the  haJance  sheet,  the  chair- 
man said  that  the  expenditure  had  increased  somewhat,  but 
he  was  pleased  io  say  that  there  was  still  a  baiance  in  hand. 

Norfolk  and  Norwioh  Hortioultaral. 

Annual  Mebtino. 
This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Saturday  the 
18tlb  ult.,  in  the  Council  Chambers  at  the  Guildhall,  i^.  T. 
Boardman,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair.  The  report  announced  that 
the  past  year  was  not  altogether  a  financial  success.  The 
Chrysanthemum  show  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  deficit; 
and  the  reason  for  this  was  the  non-attendance  of  the  public 
on  account  of  the  unseasonable  weather  which  unfortunately 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  show.  The  receipts  were  some  £62 
less  than  the  previous  yoar.  The  spring  show  was  in  every 
way  a  successful  one.  The  exhibits  were  considerably  above 
the  number  of  previous  years,  and  so  also  were  the  receipts 
The  Rose  show,  which  was  held  in  the  beautiful  policy  of  the 
chairman,  came  oflF  with  flying  colours,  the  receipts  being 
£1,110  19s.  2d.  The  society  holds  thi>ee  shows  in  the  yeaj-  and 
offers  in  prizes  the  handsome  sum  of  £300.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  backwiardness  of  the  year,  the  society  had  little  to 
complain  of  with  respect  to  the  qualitv  of  exhibits,  excepting 
perhaps  some  fruits  and  Roses,  which  did  not  come  up  to  what 
was  produced  in  former  years.  The  society  also  expressed 
regret  that  a  greater  interest  was  not  taken  in  this  instructive 

reased  membership, 
Tie  account  gave  a 

business  of  electing  oftcer  bearers  and't  he' a  mend  m^rft  of  the 
rul^  w^  pioceeded  with  The  Rose  show  for  this  vear  was 
fixed  for  Jiily  2  which,  prospectively,  will  be  held  in  the 
crounds  of  Russell   Colman,   Esq.,    Crown   Point,    Norwich  - 


Tbe  FraQCO-Britisb  ExbibitiOD. 


On  page  106,  January  30,  we  publijihed  notes  of  a  pre- 
lirainarj'  view  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  tlie  forthcoming 
Franoo-British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  London, 
covering  144  acres,  and  which  will  be  opened  in  May. 

We  now  learn  that  the  following  dates  have  been  fixed  for 
the  temporary  horticultural  shows  to  be  held  in  the  grounds 
during  the  period  the  exhibition  is  oi)en  :— 


First  show 
Second    ,, 
Third       „ 


June  2-3,  1908. 
July  16-17,  1908. 
Sept.  23-24,  1908. 


A  schedule  of  these  shoH-s  will  be  published  in  due  coui^e. 
The  committee  for  the  horticulture  and  arboriculture  section 
ii3  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blyth  of  Blythwood  (president) 
Lient.-Col.   D.  Prain.  F.L.S.  (chairman),  Roval   Gardens,  Kew 
Lieut-Col.  F.  Bailey,  R.E.,  7,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh 
F.  J.  Baker.  Esq.,  A.R.C.8.,  Shipley  Hills.  Meopham.  QraveseiMi 
Edward  Beckett. -Esq..  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  Herts 
F    W.  J.  Bean.  Esq..  Koval  Gardens,  Kew 

W.  A.  Bilney.  Eeq.    Fir  Grange,  Weybridge 

Professor  Boulger,   M.A.,  11.  Onslow  Road,  Richmond,  S.W 

George  Bunyard,  Esq.,  The  Royal  Nureeries,  Maidstone 

F.  J.  Chittenden.  Esq.,  Biological  Laboratory,  Chelmsford 
William  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  Marks  Tey.  Essex 

Sir  Thomas  R.  Dewar.  Esq.,  J. P.,  1,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple 
J.  R.  Diggle,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  St.  Michael's  Grange.  Tenterden.  Kent 

p    H.  J.  Elwes.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Colesbourne 

F    J.  S.  Gamble,  f^.,  CLE..  Hi^hfield.  East  Lies,   Hants 

John  Green  Esq..  Messrs.  Hobbies.  Ltd..  East  Dereham,  Norfolk 

F    Dr.  A.  Henry,  M.A.    13.  VVarkworth  Street,  Cambridge 
Professor  Keeble,  M.A..  University  College.  Reading 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  Dupplin  Castle.  Perth 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  37,  Prince's  Gate.  S.W 
Sir  John  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.  J.P..  89.  Cornwall  Gardens.  S.W 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  Monreith.  Whanphill,  Wigton,  N.B 

¥    John  Mickie.  Esq..  M.V.O.,  Balmoral.  N.B. 

H.  B.  May,  Esq..  Dyson's  Lane.  Upper  Edmonton,  N 

F    G.  Marshall.  Esq..  6.  Seymour  Street.  Portman  Square,  S.W, 

G.  Maesee,  Esq..  Roval  (hardens.  Kew. 

A.  H.  Pearson.  Esq.,  Tbe  Hut.  Lowdham.  Notts 
Spencer  Pickering.  Esq..  F.R.S..  Harpenden 
Sir  Patrick  Playfair.  C.I.E..  2.  Ennismore  Gardens.  S.W 
F    The  Riffht  Hon.  Lord  Redesdale,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B..  29,  Piccadilly 
Major  Leslie  Renton.  M.P.,  Nasebv  Hall,  Rn«bv 
T.  A.  H.  Rivers.  Esq.,  Tbe  Nursenes.  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 
T.  J.  Salmon.  Esq..  Wye  College,  Ashburn.  Kent 
Edward  Sherwood,  Esq..  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,   Honndsditch 
Professor  William  Somerville.  121.  Banbnry  Road,  Oxford 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Reading 
H.  R.  Sutton.  Esq.,  Messrs.   Mackies.  Ltd.  Reading 
F.  V.  Theobald,  Esq..  Wye  College.  Kent 

J.  H.  Turner.  Esq.,  A.G.B.C.  Salisbury  House,  Finsburv  Circus 
Rev.  William  Wilks.  Secretary  R.H.  Society.  Vincent  Square 
F    Foresty  Sub-committee. 

J.  A.  Alexander.  Esq..  F.R.G.S.,  &c..  Secretary. 
50.  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

The  following  classes,  devoted  to  forestry,  are  part  of  the 
general  erhjbition,  apart  from  the  temporary  shows : — 

Class  49:  Appliances  and  Processes  Used  in  ABBORicrir 
TURE.  — Special  instruments  for  gathering,  preparing,  testing, 
and  preserving  seeds.  Tools  ajid  appliances  usea  in  tree  culture 
and  m  the  forest  industries,  tree  measuring  instruments.  Pre- 
serving timber  by  creosote  and  other  substances ;  examples  and 
proces'-im.  Prunmgs,  good  and  bad,  and  their  effects.  Mal- 
formation, curious  growths  of  branch  and  root.  Damage  by 
fungoid  pests,  insects,  animals,  storms,  frost. 

Class  60:  Products  of  the  Forest  and  of  Forbst 
Industries.— Collections  of  fruits,  seeds,  cones.  Si)ecim€ns  of 
indigenous  forest  products,  home-grown  timber  cut  into  boar^ 
and  transverse  sections,  giving  age  and  conditions  of  growth. 
Comparative  exhibits  of  timber  grown  under  various  conditions. 
W^ooofi  for  cabinet  work,  building,  staves,  cricket  bats.  Wooden 
gates  and  fencing  (not  painted  or  varnished).  Basket  work, 
wattling.     Tan-bark,   resinous  substances. 

Class  51 :  Photographs,  Pictures,  Models.— Photograph* 
of  specimen  trees  and  groups  of  trees,  new  or  rare  trees  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  tJie  British  Isles;  also  showing  opera- 
tions  in  transplanting  largo  trees,  and  various  operationfi  jn 
foi*estry,  such  as  thinning  (before  and  after)  coppicing,  felling* 
removing  timber,  and  sawing.  Forest  and  nursery  topograph^' 
maps,  plans,  books.  Charts  showing  imports  of  timber.  0* 
insects  and  fungi   injurious  to  trees  and  their  effects. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  are  ft* 
56,  Victoria  Street,  Westminsier,  London,  S.W. 
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Market  GardeDing  Notes. 

Cucumbers. 

When  grown  by  the  thousand,  the  compost  is  a  good  fibry 
loam,  with  <a  emM  proportion  of  either  leaves  or  Jight  decayed 
manure,  well  mixed  together.  Soil  and  pots  are  >\iarmed,  and 
the  bench  is  in  the  house  with  the  seedlings.  Without  abso- 
lutely being  dienched,  the  seed  plants  should  be  well  moistened 
before  lifting.  Pot  deeply,  but  be  careful  of  not  squeezing  the 
stem.  Damp  them  over,  unless  it  be  very  bright  at  potting, 
when  they  may  be  shaded  with  sheets  of  paper.  Do  not  let 
them  flag  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Place  the  pots  cloee  for  a  week, 
w^hen  the  plants  should  then  h«ve  got  bold  of  the  new  soil ; 
then  give  more  room.  The  aim  is  stout  sturdy  plants,  these 
having  the  right  constitution.  Cleanliness  is  absolutely 
neoeesary. 

Mushrooms  in  Vinert. 

"Mushrooms  are  doing  well;  301b  per  week  at  Is.,  Is.  Sd., 
which  is  good.'*     Yes,  and  having  inspected  the  bed  in  the  first 
Hambur^i  house,  down  the  centre  of  the  border,  I  can  well 
bear  testimony  to  the  crop,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
can  safely  say  it  is  being  secured  without  any  detriment  to  the 
Vines.     The  oreaking  Vines  also  enjoy  the  escaping  ammonia. 
In  any  form,  except  too 
hot    rank    steam,  it    is  . 
good.      The  bed  residue 
18  also  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

Narcissus  Victoria. 
Flowers  of  this 
NarcifiB  were  selling  to- 
day, 6/2/0&,  in  Covent 
Garden,  by  W.  H.  Page, 
of  Hampton,  at  12s.  to 
156.  per  do«en  bunches 
of  twelve  blooms.  Apart 
from  theirs  being  the 
first  in  the  market,  they 
were  a  fine  sample, 
well  grown  and  bunched, 
a  credit  to  this  good 
grower. 

Apple,      Bramley's 

Seedling. 
From  Surrey,  a  very 
even  sample,  in  401  b 
boxes,  selling  at  9s.  to 
lOlB.,  equal  to  about  a 
bushel.  Much  might  be 
said  on  the  matter,  but 
the  bald  fact  remains 
t^at  good  English 
Applea  Afe  worth  grow- 
ing. 

Muscat  op  Alexandria 
Grapes. 

On  February  6  I 
found  these  practically 
cleared.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  few  which 
realised  20b.  ^r  lb. 
Good      quality    in      all 

long-keeping  Grapes  is  well  recognised,  but  none  more  so  than 
this  Muscat. 

Hybrid  Tree  Carnation  Marmion. 

At  the  R.H.S.  exhibition,  in  the  silver  medal  group  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey, 
there  was  a  vase  of  very  fine  blooms  of  the  above.  In  conversa- 
tion, the  raiser  informed  me  that  this  variety  fetches  more 
money  in  the  market  than  any  other.  A  good  doer,  growing 
like  a  weed,  everywhere  it  is  admired.  The  growth  lb  of  the 
Malmaison  type,  stems  stiff ;  a  true  winter  bloomer.  Flowers 
large  and  Clove-scented.     It  has  received  several  awards. 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  Market. 
There  are  two  side  lines  here,  one  for  pot  selling,  the  other 
for  boxing  for  bedding  purposes.  Tlie  bulbs,  usually  imported, 
should  be  samj^ed  in  sizes;  then  lay  them  close  together  in  a 
layer  on  an  ash  bed  in  an  intermediate  house,  one  in  which 
Tomato  plants  are  being  raised  will  suit  them  well.  A 
sprinkling  of  cocoanut  fibre  over  the  bulbs  will  encourage  the 
crowns  to  break.  But  little  beyond  damping  will  be  required 
for  a  fortni^t.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  more  forward 
bulbs  can  be  potted  up  into  pots,  48's  and  60's.  For  boxing, 
the  later  and  weaker  bulbs  are  generallv  used.  "Geranium" 
treatment  will  do  these  well,  and  beyond  the  first  cast  of  the 
bulbs,  they  can  be  grown  quite  as  readily.     In  a  large  bateh  of 


these  there  is  bound  to  be  Eome  specials,  and  these  can  be 
selected  for  propagating  purposes  another  season,  best  done  by 
taking  the  several  growing  breaks  with-  a  piece  of  the  old  bulbil 
and  potting  into  60's.  The  trade  always  takes  a  good  few  tor 
the  early  window  boxing,  and  if  the  early  summer  is  fine  and 
dry  there  is  a  large  trade  for  bedding.  A  cold  wet  June 
reduces  the  market  value. 

Laying-in  Roses. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  oalling  at  CannelPs,  at  Swanley. 
I  remarked  to  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  the  quantitiea  of 
Roses,  dwarfs  and  standards,  being  laid  in.  "  Yes,*'  he 
replied,  ''20,000;  and  this  is  the  only  aafe  way  for  the  late 
planting."  Lifted  oarefully,  keeping  the  roots  from  drying 
up,  they  are  very  firmly  laid  into  trenches.  Standards  are  laid 
with  their  heads  close  to  the  ground.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the 
buds  back.  Labelled,  these  are  drawn  from  as  required  up  to 
the  end  of  March. 

Violas. 

Kent  for  early  planting!  A  large  breadth  was  out  on  the 
last  week  of  January;  no  protection,  but  on  a  warm  border. 
The  fog  and  wet  weather  nad  done  them  no  harm;  but  this 
planting  out  is  some  two  months  in  advance  of  many  districts. 
\Vell  knowing  how  Violas  do  in  the  sunn^  districts,  it  was  of 
interest  to  note  the  hardy-  manner  in  which  this  plant  raising 


A  Prize  Collection  of  Vegetables. 


was  being  done;  all  for  sale.     They  will  be  hardy  clumps  by 
the  time  they  are  sent -out. — Stephen  Castle. 


Vegetables. 


A  Prize  ColleetioD* 

For  the  sake  of  thoee  younger  men  who  aspire  to  become 
proficients  in  the  staging  of  coJlectiovis  of  vegetables,  particu* 
larly  such  as  must  be  staged  to  win  prizes  at  Sirewsbury  Show, 
we  il'luvstrate  a  typidal  first  prize  display.  This  was  placed  on 
view  by  Mr.  Edwin  Beekett,  of  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree,  at  Shrewsbury  last  August,  and  won  the  chief  prize  in 
the  class  provided  by  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Hons,  of 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  Of  course,  the  display  also  is  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  hi^  quality  of  the  srtnains  of  vegetable  seeds 
that  emanate  from  Webbs.  The  varieties  included  in  the  col- 
lection were  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea,  Masterpiece  Onion, 
Regina  Tomato^  Exhibition  Runner  Bean,  Early  Mammoth 
Cauliflower,  Prizewinner  Carrot,  Champion  Prize  Leek,  Chief- 
tain Potato,  and  Pink  Perfection  Celery,  all  of  them  Messrs. 
Webbs'  selected  varieties.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  obtain 
the  highest  success  with  vegetables  at  exhibitions,  namely, 
(1)  a  good  strain  of  seed;  (2)  oareful,  intensive  cultivation; 
(3)  skill  in  choosing  samples  <ind  submitting  them  to  the  judges^ 
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TottQg  GaideDers'  Domain. 

\*  The  pruse  is  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Wood  for  his  letter 
hereunder : — 

Ezaniples  and  InfluenceB. 

To  start  from  the  beginning,  a  young  man  has  just  com- 
menced his  duties  in  a  garden.  Influences  are  all  around  him, 
moulding  his  chamcter  without  eren  his  own  knowledge.  It  is 
not  often  ihought  how  great  may  be  the  consequences  should 
.  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  young  man's  garden  life  be 
amidst  bad  surrounding.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  we  are  apt  to 
OTerlook  the  responsibility  that  is  entailed  by  having  the 
management  of  young  men.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  con- 
scientious men  setting  a  good  example  of  upright  stiaight- 
forw«rdne8B  to  their  suborcSnateB,  an  example  the  advantages  of 
which,  thou^  not  readily  discernible  at  the  time,  yet  in  years 
to  coDM  wilFbe  seen  bearing  good  fruit  the  world  over,  lliere 
are  a  good  many  youne  meni  at  the  present  day  who  have  to 
put  up  with  a  deal  of  bullying,  hard  work  and  hard  words  being 
more  often  their  lot,  where  a  few  kind  words,  coupled  with  a 
piece  of  sound  advice,  would  work  wonders. 

It  is  not  only  in  working  hours  that  a  foreman's  steadying  in- 
fluence is  reouired,  but  more  often  in  the  bothy,  where  the  men 
(rom  the  different  departments  meet  and  come  into  more  i>er- 
sonal  contact  with  each  other.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
are  met  with,  and  it  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  see  that  the 
younger  ones  are  not  led  awav  by  their  elder,  and  sofmetimes 
calk>us,  companions.  It  needs  a  strong  will  sometimes  to 
counteract  tne  influence  of  evil  companions.  But  once  such 
influences  are  discerned,  strike  out  fearlessly,  being  sure  that 
rieht  is  behind  you,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  seen  that  men 
will  look  up  to  you  with  honour  and  respect. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  younger  ones.  I  would  ask  them 
always  to  look  up  to  their  superiors.  Go  to  them  in  any  case 
where  you  think  their  more  noature  judgment  would  be  or  help, 
being  always  ready  to  learn,  no  matter  how  immaterial  the 
thing  may  seem,  for  is  it  not  the  small  details  that  make  up  the 
whole?  Always  keep  in  mind  the  old  saying,  '*To  ensure  suc- 
cess is  to  command  it." — H.  Wood,  Lydhurst,  Hay  wards  Heath, 
Sussex. 

Th«  Gardeaer's  Choice 

The  young  gardener  is  often  in  a  dilemma  when  he  comes  to 
consider  which  branch  of  his  profession  he  must  follow  to  give 
the  best  results  in  future  life.  He  may  specialise  in  any  one 
subject,  such  as  orchids  or  fruit.  He  may  enter  private  service, 
a  Keneral  or  market  nursery,  park,  cemetery,  botanical  estab- 
lishment or  some  place  of  public  amusement,  such  as  the 
Cnrsta'l  Palace.  With  such  a  multiplicity  of  openings  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  choose  the  correct  one.  Much  depends  on  tempera- 
ment. Let  us  briefly  run  through  the  list,  carefully  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  each  individual  branch. 

To  commence  with  private  establishmentfl.  Some  are  really 
comfortable  places  in  so  far  as  comfort  itself  is  concerned ;  good 
bothies,  good  wages,  fair  hours  of  employment,  and  a  chance 
of  a  good  berth  later  on.  Alas!  a  great  manv  more  are  but 
aecond-natens :  indifferent  sheds,  miscalled  botnies,  which  are 
badl^r  lighted,  badly  furnished,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
primitive  to  the  extreme;  wages  low  and  hours  long;  no 
encouragement,  and  dark  prospects  for  the  future.  In  addition 
the  unfortunate  gardener  is  expected  to  **  humble  himself  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  his  bettere.*'  In  a  private  place  their 
name  is  legion;  experience  to  be  gained  varies.  As  regards 
geneiral  nurseries,  although  doubtless  the  young  gardener  will 
pick  up  much  useful  knowledge jret  for  permanent  employment 
they  are  not  very  desirable.  Wages  low,  and  altogether  un- 
reJBsonable  hours.  Saturday  afternoon  off  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Even  if  a  man  secures  a  responsible  position,  the 
wages  as  a  rule  are  inadequate  to  the  responsibility  he  holds. 

Blarket  nurseries  are  much  the  same.  In  many  of  tihese 
places  the  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  all  the  year  round. 
In  winter  he  '*  works  *'  with  an  inferior  lamp  or  a  candle  during 
th<3  hours  of  darkness.  If  a  lamp,  the  value  is  kept  back  from 
his  8<)anty  earnings  when  he  draws  it  out,  <«ind  is  returned  to 
him  in  the  spring,  provided  the  lamp  be  handed  back  uninjured. 
In  his  present  defenceless  and  disunited  state  the  nursery  em- 
ployee IS  powerless  to  resist  such  tyrannical  imposition. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  usefulness  or  otherwise  of  botanical 
gardens  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  young  gardener.  In  few 
are  the  wages  anything  like  commeneuiate  to  the  responsibili- 
ties undertaken.  The  good  posts  are  few,  and  the  applicants 
many.  In  some  the  aspimnt  is  allowed  to  stay  only  a  limited 
time,  then  he  is  turned  off  to  get  another  berth  as  best  he  can. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  the  young  idea.  His  clothing 
will  cost  him  more  than  in  other  places,  for  he  must  at  all 
times  appear  smart.  In  the  hot.  damp  atmosphere  of  the  houses 
trousers  and  boots  last  but  a  short  period.  Again,  many  of  the 
plants  cultivated  in  botanic  establishments  are  never  found 
iti  ordinary  places. 


T\e  now  come  to  the  public  parks  and  cemeteries.  Here 
hang  the  horticultural  plums  of  the  future,  fruit  well  ivortli 
striving  for.  Year  by  year  the  importance  of  parks  in  oar 
great  cities  becomes  more  api>arent.  The  number  increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  money  alk>tted  for  their  upkeep  is 
augmented  annually.  The  work,  although  rough  at  tinaes,  ia 
not  too  arduous :  hours  and  wages  are,  on  the  whole,  far  more 
satisfactory  to  the  employee  than  in  any  other  bnanch  of  the 

frofession.  There  is  one  fly  in  the  park  ointment.  It  is  this : 
n  many  places  the  gardeners  and  labourers  are  not  kept  sufli- 
ciently  distinctive.  Thus,  in  the  royal  parks  of  iKmdon,  a  man 
with  no  experience  will  commence  at  the  same  wage  eis  a  fully 
Qualified  ^rdener,  and  often  he  is  set  to  do  the  same  work. 
As  vears  go  on  these  minor  blots  will  be  obliterated.  In  public 
work  the  worker  possesses  a  greater  feeling  of  permanency  anwi 
independence  than  does  the  private  worker.  Really  clever  head 
f^^roeners  are  often  thrown  out  of  work  owing  to  the  death  of 
their  employer.  An  industrious,  well  conducted  man  is  rarely 
dismissed  from  the  public  service.  The  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  places  like  the  Zoo  and  Crystal  Palace  are  good,  and 
much  valuable  experience  may  be  gained  there.— C.  H, 

Keeping  a  Diary. 

On  page  45  of  the  Jourtial,  "Hybrid"  contributes  an 
article  on  keeping  a  diary.  I  have  kept  one  now  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  found  it  both  interesting  and  useful.  A 
diary  is  a  ^reat  help  where  batches  of  plants  have  to  be  in  flower 
at  a  certain  time,  or  fruit  and  vef^taoles  fit  to  pick  at  a  parti- 
cular date.  In  such  oases  the  various  operations  connected  with 
the  culture  ofr  the  particular  subject  have  to  be  performed  at  a 
stated  time  to  obtain  the  best  results.  If  the  crop  is  either 
too  soon  or  too  late  there  is  going  to  be  trouble.  In  such  cases 
we  can,  by  looking  up  the  diary,  see  just  when  to  put  in  our 
cuttings,  or  shut  up  our  fruit  houses,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
can  work  with  confidence,  knowing  that,  bar  accidents,  our 
produce  will  be  there  when  required. 

The  book  I  like  best  for  the  puri>ose  is  an  ordinary  exercise 
book  with  a  stiff  back,  price  about  sixpence.  One  of  these  will 
last  for  two  or  three  years,  unless  tne  notes  and  entries  are 
very  profuse.  With  a  little  practice  one  learns  to  be  concise. 
My  entries  now  are  just  as  valuable  as  when  I  started  to  keep 
the  diary,  but  they  do  not  occupy  half  so  much  space.  A  space 
of  one  inch  is  left  down  one  sice,  and  short  notes  are  made  in 
this  margin.  For  instance,  if  the  entry  is  in  connection  with 
Vines,  the  single  word  "  Vine"  is  put  in  the  margin..  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  summary  of  the  most  important  subjects  is  made 
up  as  follows  .—Begonias :  Started— Potted— In  flower.  Barly- 
vinery     closed— In     flower— Thinned— Colouring— First     bunch 

cut.     Remarks .     This  summary  does  not  occupy  much 

space,  and  if  notes  have  been  made  in  the  margin,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  look  through  the  book  to  see  when  the  work  was  done. 
If  the  matter  is  arranged  under  different  heads,  such  as  Fruit, 
Flowers,  Vegetables,  and  everything  put  in  alpnabetical  order, 
information  which  we  may  want  in  future  years  can  be  found 
at  once.  The  making  of  this  summary  may  seem  to  be  an 
elaborate  process  when  described  on  paper,  but  after  all  it  is  a 
simple  affair,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  when  seeking  informa- 
tion.—Plenus. 

Strawberries  in  Pott. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  hardy  fruits  we  have.  For 
those  who  want  to  prolong  the  season,  xx>t  culture  is  necessary. 
The  Strawberry  is  propagated  by  layering  the  runners  in  the 
summer.  About  the  end  of  June  plunge  a  three-inch  pot  of 
soil  into  the  ground  and  peg  the  runner  into  this.  Select  your 
runners  from  plants  which  were  planted  in  the  autumn,  and 
which  'have  had  their  flowering  shoots  pinched  all  summer*  By 
the  beginning  of  August  the  plants  should  be  severed  from  the 
parent,  and  be  potted  into  6in  size.  A  compost  of  good  turfy 
loam  and  a  little  guano  will  suit  them  very  well.  S^  that  the 
crocks  are  well  placed,  as  this  is  of  great  importance ;  and  place 
a  few  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  turf  over  the  crocks  to  keep 
the  drainage  clear.  Firm  potting  is  essential,  and  fill  the  pots 
to  within  three  quarters,  or  one  inch,  of  the  rim.  The  re- 
maining part  is  left  for  water  when  required.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  in  potting  not  to  bruise  the  roots.  Now  i^ace  them 
in  the  open  air,  syringing  morning  and  evening,  and  give  plenty 
of  water  when  required.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
watering  in  hot  weather,  for  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  flag, 
they  are  then  spoilt.  Remove  all  runners  and  weeds  as  they 
appear. 

As  the  cold  weather  arrives  the  plants  wUl  require  protec- 
tion. A  good  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  among 
ashes  in  some  sheltered  corner,  or  to  place  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  may  be  left  there  until  about  tlie  beginning  of  February, 
then  remove  into  a  warmer  temperature.  If  placed  on  the 
shelf  of  a  vinery,  which  is  just  started,  ripe  fruit  may  be  had 
hv  the  beginning  of  April.  Syringe  morning  and  evening  until 
the  flowers  commence  to  open.  After  the  fruits  set,  commence 
syrincring  again  until  the  latter  commence  to  ripen  and  show 
a  reddish  colour.     When  the  pots  l)eg>n  to  get  filled  with  roots. 
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liquid  manure,  applied  twioe  a  week,  and  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  guano  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  One  of  the 
beet  varieties  for  pot  culture  is  Royal  Sovereign.— Wm.  Smith, 
Douglas  Castle^  Lanarkshire. 

Packing. 

A  great  deal  is  written  in  tho  gardening  papers  about  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  fruit  and  plants,  but  very  little  is  seen 
about  the  best  methods  of  packing  them  for  railway  travelling. 
Anyoaae  in  a  private  place  who  has  plants  to  pack  may  gam 
some  useful  hints  by  taking  notice  of  the  way  in  which  hampers 
of  plants  received  from  any  first  class  nurseryman  are  packed. 
The  more  tender  plants,  especially  those  in  flower,  should  be 
staked  and  wrapped  in  paper,  taking  care  with  flowerinc  plants 
not  to  orush  the  blooms  together.  In  the  case  of  orchids,  or 
plants  with  large  flowers,  tie  each  truss  or  flower  up  separately 
in  tissue  i>aper.  -  This  prevents  them  from  getting  bruised  by 
rubbing.  After  the  plants  have  been  papered  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  "round,**  or  hamper,  putting  the  tallest  in  the 
middle.  Plenty  of  hay  or  straw  snould  oe  pushed  between 
the  pots  to  prevent  them  shaking  about  and  getting  broken  in 
transit.  Four  stout  sticks  should  be  then  pushed  through  the 
sides  of  the  hami)er  near  each  corner,  or  when  a  "round"  is  used, 
at  equal  distances  apart.  Draw  the  tops  of  the  sticks  together 
and  tie  them  tightly  with  stout  string.  With  any  but  hardy 
plants  a  mat  is  necessary.  This  must  be  tied  tightly  round  the 
sticks,  and  be  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the  hamper,  using  a  packing 
'  needle  and  strong  string. 

PVuit  should  be  ahvays  carefully  packed,  especially  tlie 
softer  kinds,  such  as  Pea<5ies  and  Plums.  Qlean  short  grass, 
saved  when  the  lawns  are  mown  in  the  summer,  and  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun,  is,  to  my  mind,  far  superior  to  wood  wool  for 
packing  soft  fruits,  but  tiie  grass  should  be  properly  dried  and 
smell  sweet.  When  Peaches  are  'packed  in  wood-wool  they  need 
to  be  wrapped  round  with  cotton  wool.  With  the  dried  gra£6 
this  is  not  needed,  but  the  fruit  may  be  put  in  tissue  paper. 
Grapes  and  Melons  may  'be  treated  the  same  H^y,  although 
Grapes  travel  well  when  slung  against  the  sides  of  a  deep 
cross-handled  basket,  lined  with  wood-wool  and  tissue  paper, 
the  top  of  each  bunch  being  securely  tied  to  the  edge  of 
the  basket.  The  mouth  can  be  covered  with  stout  brown 
papei*.  Strawberries  are  best  packed  with  their  own 
leaves.  Eaoh  berry  is  wrapped  in  a  leaflet  and  laid  in  a 
shalkyw  box  with  more  leaves  on  the  top.  Flowers  travel  best 
in  strong  wooden  boxes,  about  Gin  deep,  lined  with  paper.  Put 
the  hardier  flowers  and  foliage  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  finish  with  the  choicer 
blooms,  such  as  orchids,  on  the  top. — H.  B. 

Treatment  of  Bedding  '*  Geraniumi.*' 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  or  boxing  the  bedding 
**  Geraniums"  that  have  been  in  the  cutting  boxes  or  pots  since 
late  summer  or  early  autumn,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  they 
will  get  established  ere  the  time  arrives  to  bed  them  out  into 
their  summer  quartera.  Most  gardeners  prefer  the  former 
way,  using  pots  commonly  called  large  60'8,  measuring  ap- 
proximately 3Jin  across  tne  top.  These  are  the  most  handy, 
and  take  up  little  space.  The  potting  mixture  for  "Geraniums 
may  consist  of  half  soil  shaken  from  the  old  Chrysanthemum 
stools,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  fresh  loam,  well  decayed 
leaf  soil,  and  river  sana.  The  Chrysanthemums  being  usually 
highly  fed  in  their  growing  season,  no  other  manures  are 
really  necessary.  The  pots  ought  to  be  well  washed  previous 
to  use  with  rather  hot  water,  as  they  dry  much  quicker  than 
when  cold.  Attach  much)  care  to  this,  as  it  tends  to  assist 
materially  when  the  time  comes  to  knock  them  out.  It  is  very 
annoying  when  bedding-out  to  find  the  ball  of  the  plant  stick 
to  the  side  of  the  pots.  Instead  of  crocking  the  pots,  save  the 
time  by  placing  some  half  decayed  leaves  at  the  bottom.  These 
do  equally  as  well,  and  are  much  less  trouble.  Proceed  with 
the  potting,  which,  should  be  fairly  firm,  using  the  two  fore- 
fingers ajod  not  the  thumb  so  much,  that  the  top  is  not  left 
glossy  wrthi  pressing.  Remove  to  one  of  the  warm  houses  and 
water  in ;  if  they  are  not  put  in  a  little  heat  they  will  soon 
turn  yellow  ana  look  sickly.  Where  time  and  labour  is 
keenly  considered,  I  advise  boxing  them.  Boxes  vary  from 
1ft  6in  to  2fb  long,  by  1ft  broad,  some  4 in  or  Sin  deep.  Boi*e 
some  holes  in  these,  over  which  place  some  leaves  for  orainage. 
The  teil  for  thjs  purpose  ought  to  be  very  much  stiffer  in 
texture,  so  that  when  taken  out  plenty  of  soil  adheres  to  the 
roots  and  keeps  them  from  flagging  too  much.  This  method 
.saves  much  time  when  they  have  to  be  taken  from  one  house 
to  another,  as  removing  small  pot  plants  involves  much  time. 

The  variety  Paul  Crampel  is  fast  superseding  the  old 
favourites,  Henry  Jacoby  idnd  John  Gibbon.  The  main  thing 
in  favour  of  the  first  named  is  that  the  trusses  of  bloom  do 
not  turn  black  after  rain.  Flower  of  Spring  still  keeps  a  good 
position  among  silver-coloured  leaver.  Among  tricolors,  Mrs. 
Pollock  maintains  its  reputation,  although  at  all  times  the 
tricolors  are  never  so  robust  as  the  others.  One  of  the  best 
for  edging  is  Manglesi ;  the  flowers  of  this  variety  ai-e  very 
tasteful  for  the  lunch  table.— C.  C,  Hatley  Park,  Sandy,  Beds, 


Frnlt  Goltore  Under  Glass. 

POT  AND  EARLY  VINES.—Pot  Vines  will  now  be  in 
flowery  and  the  house  will  be  best  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a 
short  time  till  a  good  set  has  been  secured,  and  with  sudden 
climatic  changes  careful  ventilation: on ust  be  afforded.  At  the 
same  time  the  house  or  pit  should  not  be  kept  too  dry,  even 
during  the  flowering  stage;  but  so  much  depends  upon  t3ie 
weather  and  the  amount  of  firing  required,  llie  temperature 
may  now  be  raised  a  little  at  night,  say  60deg  to  65deg,  and  a 
rise  of  5deg  to  lOdeg  by  day,  according  to  the  weather.  Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  sun  heat  to  maintain  a  libera-l 
temperature.  As  soon  as  the  bunches  are  thinned  the  Vines 
will  be  making  new  roots  freely,  and  will  shortly  take  food  in 
the  shape  of  clear  liquid  manui-e,  given  in  a  tepid  state.  The 
Vines  m  shallow  borders,  which  I  referred  to  previously, 
require  more  feeding  than  those  with  more  rooting  space.. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earliest  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  thin  the  bunches.  I  have  always  found 
it  advisable  with  early  V^ines  to  go  several  times  over  the 
bunches,  and  by  an  early  start  there  10  less  demand  upon  the 
roots.  Vines  that  have  their  roots  restricted  require  doser 
sto{^ing,  and  the  removing  of  any  useless  shoots. 

MUSCATS.— Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  for  Grapes  in  the 
early  autumn,  as  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  a  full  season^s 
growth.  This  is  more  readily  done  if  too  much  heat  is  not 
used  at  the  start.  The  Vines  break  better  and  stronger.  The 
borders  should  be  examined,  and  if  at  all  dry,  give  a  good 
watering,  and  with  ample  roots  I  have  used  liquid  manure  to 
advantage.  Failing  this,  use  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Of  course,  this  now  only  applies  to  inside  borders,  and 
in  a  healthy  condition ;  the  food  given  now  will  start  new  root 
growth,   and  later  on  assist  the  setting. 

HAMBURGHS  AND  EARLY  HOUSES— The  early  house 
will  now  require  daily  attention  in  disbudding  and  stopping, 
and  the  Vines  ^ould  have  the  best  placed  growths  kept;  Imea!! 
those  promising  the  best  bunches.  At  the  same  time  remove 
all  growths  but  one  from-  each  spur,  and  the  latter  should 
not  be  too  close,  and,  if  possible,  be  left  alternately  on  each 
side  of  the  Vine.  This  done,  it  will  allow  Vines  to  Expand  or 
develop,  and  secure  good  foliage,  and  there  will  be  greater 
freedom  from  insect  pests;  root  action  is  increased,  and  the 
bunches  have  a  better  finish.  The  temperature  should  range 
about  55deg  to  60deg  in  dull  weather,  with  a  liberal  rise  by 
sun  heat,  and  avoid  too  much  moisture  unless  the  weather  is 
warm  and  bright.  To  get  a  strong  growth  keep  a  little  air 
on  the  top  ventilators  whenever  i>ossible. 

LATE    VINES    AND    MAKING    NEW    BORDERS.— The 

late  houses  have  ere  this  been  cleared  of  the  fruity  and  should 
now  be  cleansed  and  prepared  as  advised  for  earlier  houses. 
Throw  open  the  house  and  keep  as  cool  as  possible  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  If  mealy  bug  was  present  last  season,  more  time 
must  be  given  to  the  cleansing.  No\v  is  a  good  time  to  add  to, 
or  make,  borders,  as  by  doing  the  work  now,  before  the  roots 
are  active,  the  Vines  will  not  suffer.  .  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  soil  when  put  together  is  in  a  workable  condition, 
and  that  the  drainage  is  perfect,— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

THE  ROCKERY.— As  many  spring-flowering  plants  are 
pushing  through  the  ground,  this  part  of  the  gardener's 
charge  will  soon  be  attracting  more  attention.  All  dead 
leaves  and  weeds  should  be  removed,  and  the  place  generally 
smartened  up.  Lightly  stir  the  surface  soil,  and  where  neces- 
sary, a  thin  top-dressing  will  be  beneficial.  Avoid,  however, 
raising  the  soil  in  the  pockets  too  high,  or  during  heavy  rains 
the  soil  will  wash  over  the  sides  on  to  the  plants  growing  below. 
It  may  still  be  advisable  to  protect  with  small  evergreen 
boughs  a  few  of  the  more  tender  subjects  showing  flower. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mice,  slugs,  and  snails  now  that  the 
young  shoots  are  pushing  through  the  ground. 

PRUNING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— Many  of  those  which 
flower  on  the  current  year's  growth  require  pruning  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  A  few  of  the  most  important  are 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  which  should  have  the  previous  year's 
shoots  cut  back  to  two  eyes.       Some  of  the  Clematis  require 
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pruning  in  Februtairy,  notably  the  sections  C.  Jackmani  and 
U.'  Titicella,*  tJhose  which  flower  earlier  in  the  year  on  last 
season 'e  growth — C.  nlontana,  for  instance — must  not  be 
pnined  till  after  they  have  flowered.  Tlie  present  ii3  a  suitable 
time  for  pruning  the  autunm-flowering  Cienot buses  land 
SpirsBas.  Paulown.'ija  imperialis,  when  cultiTat€Kl  for  its  striking 
and  enormous  leaves,  should  also  be  pruned  hard  back.  The 
voung  shoots  of  Climanthus  fragrtans  will  be  better  shortened 
hack  after  flowering,  as  also  can  those  of  Jasminum  nudi- 
fionim. 

BORDER  AURICULAS.— These  useful  border  plants  are 
neglected  in  many  gardens.  They  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
flsarden  soil,  preferably  of  a  rather  heavy  nature  if  well 
onained.  They  are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  in  pans  of  light  sandv  soil  in  early  spring.  Place  them 
in  a  cool  nouse  or  n*ame.  Auricula  seeds,  as  a  rule,  germinate 
verv  irregularly.  .  Oare  must,  therefore,  be  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb the  soil  in  the  seed  'pans  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  pricking  off  the  seedlings  from  t^ime  to  time,  as 
they  become  large  enough  to  handle.  Plants  in  the  border  at 
present  will  benefit  by  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  weli-deoayed 
manure. 

GENERAL  REMINDERS. —Sow  Verbena  seeds  in  heat. 
Divide  and  pot  up  roots  of  Lobelia  fulgens^  and  the  newer 
hybrids  kept  in  boxes  in  a  frame  during  the  winter.  Look  over 
Gailceolarias,  Pentstemons,  (&c.,  in  the  framed.  A  few  of  the 
topsonay  be  taken  from  the  strongest  plants  of  which  the  stock 
is  short.  Ixx^  over  the  flower  beds  and  make  good  any  gaps 
in  the  spring  bedding  plants.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
plants  stilil  remaining  in  the  reserve  garden  may  be  planted  in 
groups  on  the  herbaceous  and  shrubbery  borders.  Myosotis  and 
WaUflowers  require  tIKe  most  making  up  with  us.  The 
Polyanthuses  look  exceptionally  well  this  spring,  a  contrast  to 
their  condition  at  this  time  last  year.  Sweep  and  roll  lawns 
at  intervals  whem  the  weather  permits.— A.  0.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Tbe  Klteben  Garden. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  STICKS.— On  wet  days,  when  outside 
work  is  impossible,  attention  should  be  given  to  preparing 
sticks  for  the  fortnooming  czx)p  of  Peaa  and  Beans.  It  is  a 
great  nuisanoe  to  have  to  set  m^i  to  prepare  a  few  bundles 
of  sticks  in  a  busy  time  before  a  row  of  Peas  can  be  staked, 
and,  in  fact,  this  should  never  be  the  case.  The  wood,  however, 
is  often  not  forthcomang  early  enough  to  be  seen  to  before 
things  become  lively  outside.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
oomplete  this  when  the  weather  is  too  bad  for  ou<tside  work.  ' 

ONIONS  IN  BOXES.— TTiese  rihould  now  be  sown  for  pro- 
viding the  general  onop.  They  should  be  plaoed  in  cool  frames, 
where  they  will  germinate  slowly,  but  will  be  the  more  sturdy, 
and  in  every  way  the  better  for  general  use.  Sow  the  seeds  very 
tihinly,  and  use  fine  rich  soil.  Of  course,  the  frost  will  be 
kept  out  from  the  boxes,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  give 
water  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  see  that  the 
soil  does  not  become  dry.  A  little  Leek  seed  should  also  be 
sown,  and  treated  as  for  Onions. 

SPINACH. — The  late  frost  has  been  very  destructive  to  the 
winter  Spinach,  and  except  the  Beet- rooted  kind,  very  little 
will  survive  till  spring ;  consequently  a  sowing  should  now  be 
made  in  boxes  or  pots.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  sow  a  few  seeds 
in  a  din  pot  and  piaoe  this  in  a  little  heat.  Prepare  the  desired 
number  of  pots,  and  should  the  seedlings  come  too  thickly 
they  are  quicklv  thinned  to  the  desired  number.  Tlie  plantfl 
can  be  hardenea  by  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  may  be 
planted  ouit  some  time  towards  the  end  of  Marcli,  when  thev 
wiH  feel  the  move  t6  the  outside  very  little  indeed,  and  will 
soon  provide  a  good  supply  of  leaves. 

PARSLEY. — If  the  Parsley  advised  to  be  sown  some  weeks 
a0»  is  weU  through  the  soil  in  the  boxes,  it  will  soon  be  large 
enough  to  handle.  The  moment  it  is  read;^  it  should  be  pricked 
off  into  other  boxes  and  be  kept  in  a  growing  temperature,  and 
given  ^▼^ry  attention  in  order  to  keep  it  growing  as  fast  as 
possdble.  The  late  frost  and  damp  weather  have  played  havoc 
with  the  outside  crop ;  and  in  oonsequenoe  a  heavy  demand  has 
been  made  on  that  in  frames.  Parsley  in  boxes  will  be  all  the 
mote  acceptable  towards  the  end  of  April. 

EARLY  CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES. -A  start  may  now 
be  nuade,  but  the  heating  material  must  be  prepared  in  a 
thorough  manner,  and  should  consist  of  two-thii^  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves,  and  one  of  stable  manure,  which  should  be 
tboppughly  mixed  and  turned  twice  a  week  until  the  rank  heat 
has  paaied  off.  The  bed  should  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  frame  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  .should  be  weJl 
trodden  as  it  is  being  made.  It  will  ako  require  lining  to  keep 
up  a  regular  temperature.  The  soil  should  be  put  in  the 
frame  eomo  days  before  the  plants  are  to  be  planted,  in  order 
that  it  may  become  warmed.  Cover  the  glass  tlioroughly 
every  night  to  keep  in  the  heat.— A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


■  Illltl  H  H  If 


BEE-KEEPERI 


Food  Supply. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  as  so  many  bee-keepers  are  prone  to  think, 
that  bees  are  consuming  their  food,  and  with  the  departure 
of  so  many  days  eo  much  food  is  gone.  The  weight  of  a  colony 
will  hardly  vary  from  October  to  January,  but  a  marked 
difference  will  be  noticed  about  tbe  middle  of  the  following 
month.  The  bees  will  be  ^oing  strofng  for  tbe  honenr,  as  the 
brcod  raising  commences  in  a  small  patch  about  Christmas, 
and  expands  gradually,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  addi- 
tional consumption  of  food  has  to  be  attributed.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  i^re  many  days  on  which  bees  are  active  in 
February  owing  to  the  temperature  rising,  and  this  M^ain 
causes  an  extra  quantity  of  honey  to  be  consumed.  It  is  nom 
the  time  that  breeding;  commences  that  the  danger  of  neglect 
lies,  and  every  apianst  should  be  prepared  for  emergency 
feeaing.  All  colonies  should  be  examined  cautiously,  i.e.,  by 
raising  the  corner  of  the  quilt  and  ascertaining  if  there  are 
sealed  stores,  on  some  fine  day.  Should  there  be  plen^,  the 
outer  combs  may  be  plaoed  on  each  side  of  the  duster.  Failing 
this,  candy  must  be  supplied,  and  be  plaoed  over  the  f<)od  hole 
directly  over  the  cluster,  but  if  it  can  be  avoided  it  is  better 
to  give  notliing  yet. 

nTiere  bees  Iwive  gone  inito  winter  quarters  with  pknty  of 
sealed  stores  they  represent  a  mine  of  wealth.  Nothing  is  so 
good  as  a  solid  oomb  of  sealed  food  in  starting  a  stock  breed- 
ing in  spring.  The  food  is  removed  from  the  cells  as  required 
by  the  bees,  And  this  stimulates  the  colony  to  greatter  activity, 
and  the  queen  gradually  replaces  the  food  with  oggs.  Such 
combs,  properly  distributed,  will  work  wonders  in  building  up 
stocks.  In  case  a  odony  is  found  out  of  food  altogether,  and 
too  far  gone  for  oandv,  31b  or  41b  of  warm  syrup  should  be 
given  rapidly,  and  followed  up  at  intervals  of  about  a  week 
in  a  similar  manner,  on  a  warm  speU  of  weather  setting  in. 
When  feeding  is  commenced  it  does  no  harm  to  reduce  tiie 
entrance  to  conserve  the  heat  and  keep  out  intruders,  but  as 
yet  there  wild  be  little  trouble  with  them,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  width  of  the  entrance  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
heat  of  the  brood  nest. 

Misapprehension  is  often  caused  by  bees  going  into  winter 
quarters  with  unsealed  stores  in  their  combs,  which  have  been 
stored  late  in  the  previous  autumn.  This  UMikes  it  an  im- 
possibility for  them  to  cluster  properly  in  a  compact,  body,  and 
being  divided  into  thin  seams,  they  are  apt  to  look  t»s  if  they 
are  starving  to  death  for  want  of  food;  but  such  is  not  the 
case  always,  as  the  food  will  be  found  around  them  in  the 
combs.  The  best  method  of  assisting  a  stock  in  this  plight  is 
to  insert  an  empty  comb  as  near  the  cluster  as  possible  with- 
out dist'Urbing  tne  bees,  and  they  will  take  advantage  of  this 
to  cluster  on  it,  and  so  keep  up  the  warmth  ao  necessary  to 
bee  life.— E.  E. 

The  Bee-keepers'  Work. 

The  season  of  great  activity  among  the  bees  has  not  yel 
arrived,  but  there  is  plenty  to  do  if  the  season  of  1908  is  to 
prove  a  successful  one.     It  is  notorious  that  1907  was  a  bad 
season    in    nearly     all     portions     of     England,    but  in  sozne 
instances  the  bee-keepers  had  thems^ves  to  blame,   for  ^^^ 
unpreparednem  caused  it  in  some  districts.     I  have  in  nind 
two  bee-keepers  whose  hives  are  not  separated  by  more  iwj 
200  yards,   but   whose  results   varied  greatly.       We   will  caU 
them  "A"   and   **B."     The  weather  was  beautifully  fine  f<wr 
about  thi>ee  weeks,  and   **A"  and   '*B's"   stocks  were  both 
strong;  in  fact,  in  an  ideal  state  for  storing  in  supers.       A 
had  everything  ready  in  the     way     of     shallow    frames    and 
sections,  whilst  "B"  had  waited  until  they  were  needed,  wiW 
the  result  that  when  the  supers  should  have  been  on,  he  hm 
to  order  his  requisites  from  the  dealer.     This  season  of  fin« 
weather  was  practicaiWy  the  only  one  experienced  in  the  dis- 
trict during  tne  honey  flow,  so  it  was  lost  to  *'B.''     "A"  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  oflF  1201b  of  honey  for  extracting,  M*^ 
sixty  sections  from  eight  hives ;  whilst  "  B "  is  still  grumbling^ 
and  says  beea  are  not  worth  the  trouble  bestowed,  for  ^^t**^.^ 
notliing,  whilst  "A"  cleared  a  five-pound  note.     From  this  i* 
is  evident  that  there  is  work  to  be  done,  for  shallow  ^/J*"^ 
•eght  to  be  fitted  up,  and  sections  too.      This  can  easily  w 
done  during  the  long  evenings,  for  when  the  days  are  kmger 
there  will  be  much  to  be  done  in  the  garden,  and  no  spar® 
energy   to  prepare   for  the  honey   flow.     Further,   if^  ^^  •'* 
desirous  of  extending  our  apiaries  from  swarms    during    the 
current  year,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare.     If  hives  are  to  oe 
ordered,   tee  to  it  at  once,    whilst   tlie  appliance  dealers  •'"'J 
slack;  and  when  the  hiveis  arrive  paint  them,  fit  up  ^"""^^JS 
wire  in  the  foundation  securely.       Those  who  can  do  a  httw 
carpentry  will  make  their  own   hives,  and  now  is  the  tooei 
opportune  time. — Htbla. 
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«na  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  ere  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
nnderstanding  ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
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that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
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returned. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  (W.  F). 
—The  secretary's  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

APPLES  SWEATING  (B.  G.).-It  is  not  usual  to  go  over  the 
Apples  and  rub  them  with  cloth  after  they  are  stored  on  the 
fniit-room  shelves.  It  is  necessary  to  look  over  them  occa- 
sionaJly  and  to  remove  all  decaying  fruit  to  prevent  it  from 
tainting  the  sound  ones. 

SOWING  NEMOPHILAS  (Amateur).-If  seed  of  the  charm- 
ing  blue  NemophiJa  insignis  is  sown  now  in  shallow  drills  in  the 
open  air,  the  seed  being  covered  half  an  inch  deep  with  light 
soil  J  you  will  liav«  a  fine  display  in  June  if  you  prevent  the 
smaika  eating  the  young  plants.  The  plants  should  be  thinned 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled. 

DRESSING  FOR  VINE  BORDER  (W.  E.,  Weybridge).- 
The  fertiliser  to  which  you  allude  is  good,  but  would  be  better 
with  an  addition  of  superphcephate ;  indeed,  we  advise  a  top- 
dressing  of  three  parts  superphosphate  of  lime  (high  grade), 
two  i>art«  nitrate  of  potash,  and  one  part  sulphate  of  lime, 
appljring  4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  at  the  time  ot 
starting. the  Vines,  again  when  the  berries  ai-e  fairly  set,  and 
again  when  the  stoning  is  eoimpleted.  The  border  in  all  cases 
should  be  fairly  moist  when  the  top-dressing  is  given,  and  after 
applying,  water  it  in  moderately. 

APPLE  TWIGS  WITH  SWELLINGS  (W.  C.).-The  por- 
tions of  Apple  twigs  or  growths  bear  remains  of  some  white 
cottony  matter  at  the  base  of  the  excrescences,  which  appears 
to  be  that  of  the  woolly  aphis,  or  American  blight  (Schizoneura 
lani^era),  but  there  are  not  any  of  the  insect?  present,  these 
having  probably  been  destroyed  by  spraying  the  tree  with  the 
caustic  alkali  wash  you  mention.  The  swelling  are  due  to  the 
piercing  of  the  tissues  of  the  Apple  tree  by  the  suckers  of 
the  aphides.  As  there  are  no  insects  it  would  be  useless  to 
apply  any  insecticide,  though  possibly  there  may  be  vsome  in- 
fection at  the  roots,  but  this  is  rare  in  this  country,  in  which 
case  watering  with  gas  liquor  diluted  with  about  five  times  its 
volume  of  water  is  likely  to  effect  a  clearance,  it  being 
applied  now,  giving  as  much  as  in  an  ordinary  watering.  A 
sharp  watch  should  be  kept  for  the  appearance  of  any  cottony 
matter  on  the  branches  and  twigs,  ajid  these  patches  may  in 
summer  be  treated  with  a  brush  moistened  with  methylated 
spirit.  The  parts  that  are,  or  have  been,  affected  by  the 
woolly  aphis  often  swell  abnormally,  especiaHy  in  the  early 
spring. 

CONSTRUCTING  PROPAGATING  PIT  (H.  K.  Q.).— For  a 
propagating  pit  there  is  no  need  of  light  in  front  nor  at  the 
ends,  m  which  case  you  will  only  require  a  glass  roof,  with  a  3ft 
light  in  the  centre  at  the  highest  part ;  you  will  have  suflfici^it 
ventilation  for  propagating;  but  as  you  will  desire  to  use  the 
house  for  other  purposes— Melons  or  Cucumbers  in  summer  and 
phtnts  in  winter— we  should  have  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  roof  and  3ft  down  to  tlie  roof  to  open— sJiding  li^hto, 
or  tihey  may  be  hinged  and  raised  by  a  lever.  The  mi&e  wall 
ought  to  be  9in  thick,  also  the  back  or  shed  wTall,  and  the  front 
wall  until  clear  of  the  ground  should  be  9in,  aijid  may  then  be 
taken  up  4iin,  the  height  required.  The  pathw^ay  will  need  to 
be  sunk  about  a  foot-  to  give  head-room.  For  heating  so  smaJl 
31  house  have  a  stove  boiler  in  the  slied,  for  which  you  will  need 
a  hole  sunk  to  give  the  necessary  level  to  the  pipes.  Two  pipes 
will  be  required  for  bottom  heat  to  the  front  border,  and  these 
we  should  surround  with  rubble,  covering  them  about  3in  deep 
with  the  same,  and  then  have  about  6in  of  plunging  material 
for  the  potrs.  For  top  heat  you  will  require  four  pipes,  the  pipes 
2in  diameter.  Six  pipes  the  length  of  the  house  and  across  the 
ends. 


ZINC  SASHBARS  (A.  A.  M.).— There  would  not  be  any 
emanation  from  zinc  sashbars  injurious  to  plants;  at  least  we 
have  not  ol)6erved  any,  and  we  have  to  do  with  both  copper  and 
zinc,  but  they  were  painted. 

CALADIUM  CULTURE  (I.  H.).-Pot  them  about  three 
tubers  in  a  pot,  or  five  if  small.  fUlowing  the  same  distance 
between  the  tubers  as  they  are  in  diameter,  and  the  same  from 
them  all  around  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  potting  so  that  the 
tubsrs  will  be  covered  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 
Give  free  drainage,  and  a  compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam, 
one  pai*t  leaf  soil,  naif  a  part  sandy  peat,  ami  half  a  part  ola 
cow  dung  or  well-rotted  manure,  and  one-sixth  of  silver  ^and, 
the  whole  well  mixed,  chopped  up  rather  fine,  but  not  sifted. 
Place  in  a  house  witn  a  temperature  of  65deg  at  night,  and 
70de^  to  75dieg  by  day,  keeping  moist,  and  only  so  until  they  are 
growing  freely,  then  water  also  freely,  increasing  the  supply 
with  the  growth.  The  pots  being  full  of  roots,  eSiift  into  pote 
2in  Itwger  in  diaaneter,  and  when  they  are  established  in  these, 
water  twice  a  week  with  weak  liauid  manure.  They,  revelling 
in  moisture  during  growth,  should  be  very'  copiously  watered 
and  have  a  moist  atmosphere.  Slight  shade  from  bright  sun  is 
necessary. 

8ANT0LINA  AND  ALTERNANTHERAS  CULTURE  (Old 
Subscriber).— Santolina  is  a  hardy  plant  in  well-drained  soil, 
but  in  a  wet  one  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  pit.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  root  freely  in  summer  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  c)oee-«haded  frame,  or  in  spring  in  a  frame  in  gentto 
heat.  The  young  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a  warm  situatioii 
out  of  doors,  planting  them  about  2in  apart;  or  if  the  soil  be  a 
heavy  and  wet  one,  winter  in  a  frame  in  the  cutting  P^^^i 
hardening  well  off  in  spring,  and  puttin:g  out  in  light  rich  soil 
in  April  in  a  warm  position,  shading  for  a  few  days  and  keeping 
moist.,  removing  to  the  beds  at  planting  time.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably neat  edging  plant  for  beds,  and  for  lines  in  carpet  bedding. 
The  foliage  is  white  or  silver.  Altemantheras  are  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  root,  freely  in  sandy  loam  in  gentle  neat, 
kept  moist  and  shaded,  and  when  well  rooted  potted  off 
singly  and  gix>wn  on  in  heat;  or  they  may  oe  planted 
out  in  a  pit  about  2in  apart,  and  grown  on  so  aa 
to  have  them  strong  by  planting-out  time,  and  well 
hardened  off.  In  winter  they  require  a  temperature  of  55deg, 
and  to  be  kept  moist.  To  strike  freely  they  require  a  bottom 
heat  of  70deg,  and  tof>  heat  corresponding.  We  do  not  think 
you  will  be  ab}e  to  obtain  seed  of  either. 

NAMES  Of  PLANTS.— Oorrc«pomicn<<  whose  queries  art. 
unanswered  injthe  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  wnr 
Buli  the  following  numbtr.  (H,  G.).— No.  1,  Asparagus;  send 
when  in  flower;  2,  Asparagus  deflexus  scandens. 

Trade  CitaloiiDes  Recelfed. 

John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  near  Glasgow. — Dc^hlias,  <J*c. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Farm  Seeds, 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Farm  Seeds, 


A  New  YentDie. 


We  have  before  us  the  first  part  of  Vol.  I.  of  a  little  3d. 
magazine  styled  "Our  Land"  (Cfassell  «uid  Co.).  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  We  are  beset  on  all  hands  by  what  we  may  call 
'*  Back  to  the  Land  ''  literature.  It  looks  as  though  the  general 
public  were  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  tli0 
overcrowded  towns,  and  repopulating  the  deserted  villacM. 
Whether  they  will  be  successful  or  not  is  an  open  question.  Wo 
doubt  if  these  books  or  papers  are  read  by  the  right  persons, 
i.e.,  those  who  would  really  be  of  value  if  Uiey  found  their  way 
back  to  the  land. 

There  are  plenty  of  town  people  ready  to  come  and  take  up 
small  holdings,  «uid  to  inhabit  fancy  cottages,  but  this  is  from 
a  pleasure  point  of  view.  They  want  somewhere  for  week-ends, 
and  they  ao  not  consider  the  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme. 
They  can  afford  to  lose  a  little  hard  cash  if  they  get  its 
equivalent  back  in  healthier  frames ;  but  the  working  man 
proper  finds  a  healthy  frame  of  little  value  if  he  has  no  means 
by  which  to  nourish  that  frame.  The  first  €irticle  is  headed, 
**  Falling   into  Line,"   and  the   first   sentence    we    will    quote 
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rerbatim : — **  We  take  our  place  to-day  by  the  side  of  those 

X teles  and  societies  which  are  endeavouring  to  solve  the  corn- 
problem  of  ihe  land,  in  the  simple  hope  that  we  may  be 
of  serrice  in  making  the  difficulties  known,  and  in  encouraging 
a  united  effort  to  overcome  them." 

Now  we  suppose  the  problem  of  the  Land  is,— what?  To 
make  it  more  fertile,  or  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  a  larger 
class  of  the  people  P  We  should  gladly  encourage  any  project 
for  either  purpose.  How  are  we  first  goin^  to  make  it  more 
fertile,  more  productive?  Not  by  increasing  the  number  of 
small  nokiings.  A  working  man  can  and  will  do  much  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  that. is  not  all  that  is  needed.  He  has 
no  epare  capital  to  invest  in  expensive  tillages,  and  they  are 
necessary  for  what  we  may  call  mrf^n&ive  cultivation.  He  can 
keep  no  great  head  of  stock,  and  what  he  does  keep  is  far 
from  being  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  can  neither  buy  nor  hire 
any  of  the  manifold,  labour-saving  appliances  that  go  so  far 
to  make  the  rich  man's  farming  cheap  and  effective.  Added 
to  all  this,  up  to  the  present  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule  the  little 
man  pays  more  per  acre  for  his  holding  than  the  great  farmer, 
and  he  probably  has  far  worse  accommodation.  For  instance, 
we  believe  that  manure  is  better  kept  dry :  it  is  lighter  in  bulk, 
therefore  easier  of  removal,  beside  being  much  more  concen- 
trated; but  where  is  it  found  that  on  a  holding  of  less  than 
200  acres  or  so  there  is  a  covered  yard?  We  know  of  none, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  small  man  that  he 
preserves  what  we  may  term  the  very  essence  of  his  dung. 

Times  and  times  again  have  we  heard  complaint  of  inefficient 
sheds  or  stables.  There  is  no  adequate  comfort  for  a  calf  or 
two  or  litter  of  pigs.  There  is  no  space  to  spltre,  and  no  super- 
fluity of  bricks  and  shedding,  and  in  many  instances  a  bad  and 
insufficient  water  supply.  A  fowl  roost  is  rarely  contemplated, 
and  a  fowl  may  be  thankful  if  it  oomes  to  anchor  on  tne  top 
of  the  oart  in  the  cool  and  airy  shed  which  is  reserved  for 
"implements."  We  know  and  fully  believe  that  co-operation  is 
a  marvellous  help  to  overcome  many  difficulties,  but  we  doubt 
if  there  will  ever  be  co-operative  buildings,  ^  or  co-operative 
water  supplies  to  these  isolated  small  holdings.  The  thing  is 
quite  visionary  and  impossible.  To  collect  produce,  haul  it  to 
toe  nearest  town  or  station  is  another  thing,  and  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  bas  an  immense  future.  It  would  be  to  a  working  man 
the  saving  of  much  time  and  much  horse  power,  ajid  he  could 
alwavs  find  a  job  on  his  land  for  himself,  and  more  often  than 
not  for  his  horse. 

There  is  a  good  article  by  W.  M.  Tod,  M.A.,  on  dairy  farm- 
ing, which  really  is,  we  hope,  an  industry  not  only  good  at  pre- 
sent, but  one  w'ith  a  great  future  before  it.  Mr.  Tod  truly  ob- 
I'ierves  that  milk  production  is  confined  to  no  particular  class  of 
land  or  neighbournood.  Milk  production  depends  on  the  success- 
ful management  of  selected  cows.  Under  that  head  would  come 
the  careful  supervision  of  the  food  dei>artment.  The  best  and 
cheapest  food  is  that  which  gives  the  best  results,  and  we  believe 
that  this  is  a  question  which  really  tests  the  knowIed.(re  of  every 
dairyman.  Some  solve  it  in  some  \^'ay,  others  again  have  their 
own  special  prescription.  80  much  depends  on  what  can  be 
produced  at  home  and  what  can  be  most  economically  pur- 
chased in  the  nearest  market. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  live  to  see  butter  and  cheese  factories 
worked  on  the  co-operative  principle  throughout  the  country 
we  cannot  say.  We  should,  by  such  means,  assure  uniformity  in 
the  manufactured  article,  but  whether  there  would  he  a  dividend 
that  would  satisfy  the  owners  w©  are  not  sure.  We  have  heard 
of  a  good  many  abortive  attempts,  but  possibly  the  management 
has  been  of  too  expensive  a  character.  Mr.  Tod  promises  in  a 
future  number  some  further  information.  Bare  we  hope  to  ask 
that  it  may  be  the  result  of  his  own  successful  practice  ? 

How  is  afforestation  going  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future? 
Who  finds  the  money  for  the  land,  the  trees,  and  the  labour? 
and  who  will  pay  the  interest  on  that  money  till  such  time  that 
there  is  a  saleable  timber  crop?  This  is  rather  a  wide  subject, 
and  although  there  are  sanguine  people  who  hope  it  may  be 
made  a  State  question,  we  doubt  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for 
that;  and  we  alfjo  doubt  if  tree  planting  will  provide  suitable 
employment  for  the  unemployed.  We  do  not  set  an  agricultural 
labourer  to  work  if  we  are  planting  any  trees  in  field  or  garden, 
and  we  doubt  if  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  would  ever  re- 
commend that  any  planting  should  be  undertaken  other  than  by 
skilled  hands.  If  a  good  beginning  helps  towards  a  good  end- 
ing, surely  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  tree  should 
get  a  good  start  by  being  planted  in  a  scientific  manner.  As 
for  preparing  the  ground  for  nlantine,  we  fancy  it  is  harder 
work  than  most  of  the  unemployed  like.  There  is  an  inclina- 
tion among  them,  we  fear,  for  a  ^*  soft  job.*' 

On  rural  housing  and  sanitation  a  civil  engineer  has  his  say, 
and  makes  us  blush  to  think  how  in  many  places  sanitation 
is  of  a  most  rudimentary  kind.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  in 
country  districts,  for  kindly  Mother  Earth  will  receive  all  re- 
fuse, cover  it  up,  and  convert  it  into  a  useful  asset.  The  water 
supply  often  does  present  preat  difficulties.  If  building  is  dear, 
manipulation  of  water  is  dearer  and  more  uncertain.  It  is  a 
thing  that  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  left  to  private  enter- 


prise ;  it  is  not  fair  to  add  another  burden  to  the  already  over- 
taxed ratepayer.  We  might  suggest  that  we  know  cases  where 
ample  supplies  of  water  are  obtained  by  the  windmill  pumping 
apparatus.  The  initial  cost  is  not  overwhelming,  and  «ith 
sufficient  '*  tankage'*  (if  we  may  coin  a  word),  tliere  should 
never  be  a  8hoi*t  supply. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  with  regard  to  cottage  holdingjB 
there  is  vast  improvement  to  record ;  the  only  thii^g  is  that 
these  better  houses  are  worth  more  rent,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  working  man  is  justified  in  paying  it.  We  could-  wish 
that  some  of  the  old  habitations  would  spontaneously  combi'st; 
but  at  any  rate  they  cannot  last  for  ever. 

At  the  '*  tail-end"  of  a  paper  we  cannot  go  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  new  Tenure  Bill ;  in  fact,  we  had,  rather  w*  it 
awhile  ere  we  say  anything  definite  about  it.  An  Act  .  lat 
looks  very  well  on  paper  may  not  prove  to  be  such  a  0  a.  oS 
was  expected;  but  we  shall  see.  It  is  not  so  long  sinoe  Bai'ish 
Councils  came  into  being,  and  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  GokieTi 
Age :  but  somehow  or  other  things  appear  to  be  pretty  rnuci 
as  they  were. 

There  is  a  readable  paper  on  *' Poultry-keeping  on'/lMrg- 
Farms,"  but  there  is  one  paragraph  that  strikes  us  with  awo 
and  wonder,  and  we  are  inclined  to  ask  with  Bill  N*- 
visions  about?"  After  some  reallv  good  remarks  az;  .  au*ice  ms 
to  poultry  for  profit  generally,  the  writer  winds  up  thus:— 
**  Adequate  and  thoughtful  Labour  is  needed  for  sll  this;  but  the 
results  will  handsomely  repay  the  farmer  wlio  cares  to  do  the 
work  in  a  but>iness-like  and  scientific  spirit.  One  hundred  and 
txcenty  j)Ounds  a  month  or  thereabouts  ought  to  he  worth  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  receipts  upon  even  a  large  farm" 
We  should  think  so,  too.  We  tnink  ther©  must  be  a  blunder 
somewhere,  or  is  the  farmer  to  do  nothing  else  but  breed  and 
rear  poultry?  Perhaps  in  the  next  number  of  **  Our  Land" 
we  shall  find  the  solution.     We  anxiously  await  it. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

The  past  week  has  been  entirely  favourable  to  farming 
operations.  There  has  been  but  a  little  fall  of  rain  or  snow, 
so  that  the  fine  sunny  days  have  exercieed  a  fidl  influence  in 
drying  the  land.  We  have  had  frosts  in  the  early  morning, 
but  tney  have  been  very  few  degrees  below  32dec  Fahrenheit, 
and  have  not  prevented  ploujB^hing  anywhere.  We  have  been 
ploughing  turnip  land,  and  it  turns  up  beautifully — rather 
rou^,  but  dry,  and  it  will  be  all  right  at  drilling  time. 

We  can  also  get  on  now  with  cross  ploughing  fallows.  Some 
of  them  were  ploughed  late,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  dry  frost  s'nce  they  were  Roughed,  and  as  we  have  many 
times  contended,  it  is  the  early  bird  which  destroys  the  worm 
in  the  case  of  a  late  season  such  as  1907.  A  late  ploughing 
just  before  Christmas  was  better  this  season  than  leaving  the 
plou^ng  until  now.  Well,  we  find  the  late  plougihed  fallowj 
are  in  fine  condition  for  immediate  dressing  with  drags  and 
harrows.  It  is  really  surprising  how  much  good  a  few  days  of 
frost  can  do  so  long  as  rain  is  absent.  Our  barometer  is  now 
almost  as  high  as  it  can  be,  so  we  hope  the  dry  ooid  weather 
will  oontinue.  The  present  conditions  must  be  very  favour- 
able for  getting  com  drilled  on  strong  land.  We  have  • 
damp  but  not  a  wet  evening,  a  frosty  morning,  and  then  a 
fine  sunny  day.  Under  su<«i  circumstances  of  weather  the 
farmer  of  heavy  land  who  does  not  get  on  with  his  spring  sow- 
ing in  February  is  giving  "hostages  to  fortune."  We  were 
talking  to  a  farmer  yesterday  who  is  ploughing  ihis  seed  l^d 
witli  three  horses  to  get  it  ready  for  potatoes.  He  intended 
to  have  the  land  cultivated  by  steam,  but  was  disappointed  in 
hiring  the  tackle.  He  is  ploughing  with  diggers,  each  with 
two  skim  coulters  in  front.  HLs  horses  are  horses,  not  donkeys, 
so  the  work  must  have  been  effectually  performed.  ^  All  the 
same,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  weather  is  highly 
favourable  to  farm  work,  and  we  must  get  on  as  quickly  as  we 
can  ill  making  up  arrears.  We  fear  there  must  be  many 
fallows  in  a  bad  state,  but  if  frosty  nights  and  sunny  days 
continue  through  February,  a  gi"eat  deal  of  May  and  June 
cleaning  will  l>e  saved. 

Farm  and  Garden  LeaHets. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  lias  issued  ^J^ 
more  of  its  useful  leaflets  dii-ected  apjainst  the  enemies  of  t"® 
field,  the  forest,  the  garden,  and  the  stock-yard,  previous  i^J"^ 
ments  of  which  have  been  greatly  appreciated.  One  of  the 
latest  leaflets,  reports  '*  The  Tribune,''  deals  with  the 
exasperating  disei&se  known  as  American  (Jooseberry  mildew, 
whicli  has  rendered  the  cultivation  of  this  popular  fruit  un- 
profitable whenever  it  has  appeared,  and  in  some  cases  '°*P^ 
sible.  The  letterpress  is  accompanied  by  illustrations,  arm©<* 
with  which  no  careful  observer  can  fail  to  recognise  the  dis- 
ease, and  minute  instructions  are  given  for  the  treatment  or 
suspected  and  infect^nl  bushes.  The  other  two  pamphlets  deal 
with  the  ''  Frit  Fly,"  which  in  this  country  is  chiefly  inuirious 
to  Oats,  though  Barley  may  also  suffer ;  and  with  a  Pine  disease 
of  a  fungoid  character  known  at  Kew  as  the  "Kicky." 
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Seed^ 


Artiiicial  aid  mil  readily  enable 
jou  *'**  determine  the  growths  of 
seeti*^;^^  '--luwill,  but  nature  only, 
and  in  Jier  own  time»  cnn  prove 
to  rrou  the  QUALITY  of  tlie 
floiifersaud  vegetables  wbieh  will 
e^Oy^ve  from  the  .seeild.  The 
qufuity  then,  l>eing  the  more  e^- 
serrt*'  ,  and  it  not  being  in  your 
pokier  to  foretdl  thti  results,  tJie 
importiince  of  hu  ving  and  sowing 

The  Right  Seeds 

is  at  once  realised.  The 
RIGHT  SEED8  ARE  OUllH 
—the  plants  from  >vhieh  they  are 
saved  HAVE  to  be  an  accurate 
reflex  of  the  particular  strain,  or 
are  cast  away  ;  the  experience 
aod  reputation  of  a  lifetime 
govern  the  production  of  our 
seeds  from  first  to  last. 
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Possibilities  hi  Store. 


T  first  sight  one  might  not  an» 
reasonably  conclude  that  in  the 
high  quality  of  our  fruits,  Tege- 
tablee,  and  in  many  cases  flowers^ 
in  the  aggregate,  perfection  has 
been  attained,  and  that  the  chief 
object  of  horticultural  art  is  now  to 
maintain  the  great  results  gained  by 
br€ttdiDg  and  selection.  Heoent  memoriea 
of  great  shows  may  readily  endorse  that 
inference.  Out  of  .that  vast  array  of  the  bert, 
staged  in. the  best  manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  select  samples  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Take  the  Grapes  for  instance.  Presumahlj 
it  would  have  been  fairly  easy  to  select  » 
bunch,  say  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  fully 
deserved  the  Mioomium  bestowed  on  it, "  a  perfect 
bunch."  In^that,  as  in  other  things,  notably  the 
vegetable  exhibits,  in  what  was  rightly  deemed 
perfect  has  perfection  been  reached  ?  As  another 
said,  "  The  best  of  everything,"  which,  in  spite  of 
possible  openings,  if  admitted  as  a  fairly  honest 
estimate,  means  finality,  fof  there  is  no  better 
than  the  best.  Granting  all  that ;  but  a  little 
refiection  will  serve  to  show  that  in  the  infinity 
of  Nature  there  are  yet "  Heights  unmeasured, 
depths  unsounded,"  There  is  no  horticultural 
Alexander  sighing  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer 
who  will  not  find  them  when  earnestly  pursuing 
the  byways  of  his  business.  And  surely,  it  is  in 
these  ever  possible  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter 
that  lies  the  chief  charm  of  energetic  gardening. 
"  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war." 

Each  new  year  brings  in  its  train  varioaa 
novelties  displayed  in  the  seed  cataloguea  whidh 
seem  inseparably  associated  with  this  "new  gift 
of  Time."  Some  few  of  the*  novelties,  here  and 
there  one  perhaps,  itre  destined  to  come  toti» 
front  rank  cmd]  remain  there.  Others,  meteor- 
like,  burst  on  our  gaze  to  be  as  quickly  relegated 
to  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  sprang.  Yet 
there  is  always^something  peculiarly  fascinatiiiig 
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to  the  keenly  interested  grower  anent  these  ao-oalled  noyeltiefl, 
which  may  or  may  not  reveal  themselvee  as  improvements  on 
existmg  types.  One  oan  readily  understand  with  what  eclat  a 
Dw£^  Frencli  Bean  would  have  come  on  the  catalogue-scanner 
V  if  there  had  been  hothitig  but  the  Climbing  French  Bean  pre- 
'v,  viously  known  to  cultivation,  but  when  the  case  is  vice  versfi 
it  is  leas  easy  to  comprehend  the  benefit  derived.  That  it  is  a 
'distinct  advance,  'so  far^  as  height  is  concerned,  goes  without 
saying,  and,  presumably,  it  is  not  without  merit  in  other 
directions. 

It  is  lather,  however,  to  the  opening  whiqh  do  undoubtedly 
exist  than  to  that  capricious  fancy  which  eommands  us  to  fall 
down  and  worship  some  new  vegetaole  diety  that  these  thoughts 

.trend.     .Which  is  the  best  Beetroot,  for  instance?.  Someone 
.  .     iifeitliifally;,  of  course,  hafks  back  to  the  winniifg  ^hibif  of  a 

'  great  show.  That  was  good,  the  best,  in  fact ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  was  it  the  best  possible  Y  The  chef  says  not,  *  and  we 
agree  with  him.  The  ideal  root  has  yet  to  come,  and  when  it 
arrives  it  will  take  the  form  of  the  Intermediate  Carrot,  propor- 
tionately larger,  of  .cQiys^,  but  practically  devoid  of  tap  root, 
and  without  «  suspicion  of  coarse  side  roots,  all  of  which  are 
the  hete  (no  pun)  noire  of  our  friend  the  chef.  The  Parsnip, 
and  a  few  other  similar  things,  would  do  with  a  little  shaping 
up  in  this  direction,  but  we  have  other  by-ways,  even  broader, 
to  travel  on,  and  this  one  need  not  further  detain.  We  have 
been  promised  the  coreless  Apple,  had  one  sample,  in  fiact, 
which  has  proved  a  fraud,  ana  whether  Nature  will  ever  be 
persuaded,  or  gulled,  into  doing  anything  better  in  this  direc- 
tion it  is  hard  to  aay,  or  whether  we  actiially  want  the  coreless 
Apple  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question ;  but  there  are  other  wants 
yet  unfilled. 

Earlv  last  winter,  when  our  last  drills  of  French  Beans  had 

•  received  their  coup  de  grace  from  Jack  Frost,  one  plant  stood 
out  unscathed — fresh  and  green.  There  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  do  so,  for  there  wisls  no  sheltering  bush  or  other 
favouritism  shown,  whereby  it  had  escaped.  Simply  constitu- 
tional, and  the  thought  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  tender 
tropioal  vegetable  was  trying  to  inure  itself  to  our  climate. 
And  we  may  ask,  in  all  seriousne^,  wh^  should  it  not,  to  more  or 
less  extent,  become  gradually  acclimatised?  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  seed  to  be  saved  in  view  of  propagating  the 
characteristic  trait^  which  it  undoubtedly  was. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  theories  of  the  botanist  or  natunalist, 
whichever  term  best  suits  those  who  live  in  close  communion 
with  Xature,  that  plants  are  ever  struggling  to  suit  themselves 
to  their  surroundings,  and  that  in  some  instances  they  are 
surely,  if  slowly,  accomplishinj^  it  by  some  slight  amelioration 
or  amenability,  imperceptible  it  may  be  in  one  generation,  or 
perhaps  in  a  dozen  generations,  but  eventually  arriving  at 
tangible  results.  The  observant  cultivator,  truly,  is  not  snort 
of  material  for  helping  on  this  process  of  ilatural  accommoda- 
tion to  abnormal  conditions ;  n<H*  should  he  fail  to  see  other 
by-ways,  mor^  obscure  perhaps,  but  capable  of  carrying  him  for- 
ward. Natural  adaptability  ol  various  things  to  change  their 
form  under  altered  eircumstances  is,  of  course,  yery.  obvious. 
•The  cpmmon  Birch,  for  instance,  manages  to  survive.  Arctic 
severity  and  ungovernable  blasts,  in  the  shape  of  an  almost 
prostrate  scrubby  bush.  Ivy  wnicli  clings,  when  it  has  any- 
thing to  cling  to,  failing  which  it  assumes  the  bush  form ;  and 
in  Ficus  repens  we  have  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  similar 
metamorphosis.  Our  phase  of  adaptability  is  probably  far 
more  subtle,  but,  we  believe,  none  the  less  real,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  lesser  things  of  the  great  kingdom  of  silent  life. 

Here  is  another  bv-way  entirely  divergent  from  those  in , 
whi<^  the  plant  is  being  compelled  by  the  great  natural  law 
of  self-preservation  to  accommodate  itself  to  uncongenial  con- 
ditions it  has  been  forced  into  occupying.  Entirelv  divergent, 
we  say,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  vegetable  is  working  entirely 
in  its*  own  interests,  although  resiilts  may  be  for  our  benefit. 
In  another,  but  not  less  important  by-way,  the  plant's  self- 
interest  is  wholly  eliminated,  and  we  T^-ant  it  to  change  its 
modes  of  life  and  methods  of  perpetuation  for  our  benefit.  It 
is  a  harder  road  to  travel  on,  because  we  have  not  the  co- 
operation of  the  subject.  This  in  relat'on  to  more  continuous 
bearing,  as  exemplified,  or,  rather,  by  the  want  of  it,  in  mem- 
bers oiF  the  leguminous  tribe.  Peas  and  Beans,  French  Beans 
particularly,  give  us  spasmodic  gluts  of  ptoduce.  which,  of 
course,  can  be  generally  met  by  periodic  sowings.  Nevertheless, 
even  by  this* common  sense  method,  the  planter's  plans,  owing 
to  peculiarities  of  weather,  '*  cang  aft  agley."  and  two,  pos- 
sibly three,  sowings  come  in  altogether,  or  .sufficiently  so  as'  to 
leave  undesirable  c:aps  in  the  supplies.  Now  if  these  vegetables. 
Peas,  Beans,  or  whatever  it  is,  could  be  persuaded  into  the  good 
habit  of  more  perpetual  bearing,  what  a  gain  it  wouki  be! 
Some,  of  course,  may  say  **  Impossible  "  ;  others  who  will  noti 
tolerate  the  wor^  in  their  dictionarv  of  gardening,  may,  per- 
^  :.  chance,  watch  w"  soibe  trait  of  character  trending  in  this 
direction,  and  by"  judicious  selertion  -^ind  breeding  evenlnally 
obtain  what  everybody  wants.— K.,  Dublin. 


It  may  be  thougjht  that  appeaJs  to  the  public  for  subscrip- 
tions to  charitable  objects  are  never  ending ;  and  it  secj^ms'as 
though  we  never  can  escape  them.  A  fortnight  ago  we  dealt 
with  the  Gardeners'  Koyal  Benevolent  Institutioii. 
The  Orphan  Now  we  have  a  matter  concerning  the  Royal  Gar- 
Fand,  denere'     Orphan    Fund     (30,    Wellington    Street, 

Strand),  to  bring  forward.  It  is  a  very  seasonable 
and  reasonable  suggestion  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  for  thirty- 
four  yeafs  gardener  At  Grimston  Park,  Tadoaster,  Yorks.  The 
sugp^estion  is  for  a  shilling  fund  for  the  chainnan's  list  at  the 
"  Coming-of-Age  "  Festiv^d  on  May  14.  Mr.  Clayton's  letter, 
which  we  commend  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  our  readers 
and  print  hereunder,  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Fund,  and  was  read  at  the  annual  general 
meeting.  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  the  secretary,  will  be  glad  to  send 
collecting  cards  to  those  who  make  application  to  him. 

**I  have  read  with  very  considerable  interest  the  notifica- 
tion recently  made  in  the  gardening  pax)er8  with  reference  to 
the  "  Coming-of-Age ''  Festival,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
May  14,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  [nie 
statement  which  doubtless  interested  many  others  besides 
myself,  prompted  me  to  look  up  some  notes  of  mine  which  were 
published  in  **The  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  for  February  12, 
1887,  about  \\'hich  period  the  gardening  papers  freely  gave  snace 
in  their  columns  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  bow 
we  horticulturists  might  most  worthily  commemorate  the 
Jubilee  of  our  late  good  Oueen  Victoria.  My  notes  contained 
a  suggestion  that  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  for  the  benefit 
of  th(?  orphan  children  of  gardeners  and  others  associated  witto 
the  horticultural  industry  would  be  the  most  useful  memorial 
that  could  be  instituted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  this 
suggestion,  coupled  with  a  somewhat  similar  one  ™*°*  •r,  V*^ 
same  time— quite  independently— by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Penny,  then  at  Sandringham,  and  Mr.  J.  Udale,  then  gar- 
dener at  Elford  Hall.  Tamworth,  in  the  Journal  of  Hortteulture, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fund. 

*'It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  germ  fell  upon  suctt 
good  soil,  which,  being  diligently  tilled  and  tended,  ^,  ^"J?®^ 
forth  results  which  none  of  those  who  helped  to  set  the  *una 
upon  its  feet  could  have  believed  possible.  Still,  great  as  the 
success  of  the  Fund  has  been,  and  so  able  its  n^a?»K«"f°*' .J 
think  more  might  have  been  done  to  nourish  aiad  strengthen  rt 
by  mv  brother  horticulturists  of  all  grades.  The  annual  su^D- 
scription  of  five  shillings  means  only  a  trifle  over  a  nenny  per 
week,  and  such  a  sum  surely  cannot  be  much  of  a  burden  to  tne 
many  who  have  not  hitherto  helped  in  the  good  fa^s^- .  {^^ 
want  of  tho^aght  rather  than  to  want  o^heart,  must^I  thmK, 
be  attributed  t'leir  Jack  of  interef;t  mrurmstitntion,  theobi^ts 
of  which  should  appeal  to  all.  In  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
rofeJrred,  I  remarked  that  while  there  may  be  some  who  are 
opposed  on  principle.  I  venture  to  think  wrongly,  to  the  grant^ 
ing  of  pensions  to  old  or  disabled  horticultunsts,  there  are 
surely  none  so  stony-hearted  as  to  grudge  or  refuse  to  heln  un- 
fortunate children  in  need  of  food  and  guidance.       I  tiimlt  so 

'*  I  trust  I  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  I  make 
the.  suggestion  to  your  committee,  and  beg  f^^  ^^  ^Jj^'^^fSS 
favourable  conslHeration,  that  advantage  should  be  taken  ot  tne 
twenty-first  brrthday  celebration  to  organise  a  popular  fihiinng 
collection  among  all  classes  of  workers  in  hortMulture,  ^itti^a 
view  to  obtaining  a  handsome  birthday  present  with  ^hi^^V*^ 
head  the  noble  chairman's  list.  Taking  them  in  the  hulk  at, 
sav.  10,000,  am  I  too  sanguine  m  thinking  that  ««_  "^-^y 
shillings  could  be  obtained  if  only  there  is  the  will  to  in*«ti  K^ 
eflFort  to  collect  them?  Think  what  a  grand  ^ift  it  would  he 
to  the  charity— and  to  be  obtained  at  such  a  trifling  indivjduai 
cost  to  the  contributors.  The  fact  that  tlie  noble  President 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  to  take  the  chair  on  May  14,  and  the 
knowledge  so  obvious  to  all  that  the  Fund  has  been  admirahiy 
managed  in  the  past,  and  is  now  so  firmly  establish«l  on  » 
sound  financial  basis,  should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  effort, 

**  I  do  not  venture  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how  8««h  a 
special  collection  should  Ije  organ ise<l :  I  hope  <>nly^  *"«?  . JJf ^ 
ci^mmitt^H*  may  be  disposed  to  try  it,  as  I  feel  sure  that  if  tnev 
will,  and  the  gardening  T>apers  will  give  it  their  blessing  ana 
support,  the  secretar^^  will  know  how  to  deal  with  the  mat^^^i^' 
and— I  hope  and  trufet— make  it  a  success  if  at  all  possible. 

"Quarterly  Journal  of  Formtry."--No.  1  cf  the  second 
volume  (Januarv.  1908),  has  been  with  us  for  a  week  of, TO 
The  contents  include,  among  the  original  articles.  Th«  J^*°^^ 
Beechwoods,  and  taxation  of  woodland  (two  articles).  ^^^Jf?; 
9ive  Fellings  "  and  '*  The  Present  Condition  of  In^^,.^*^^;* 
comprise  the'  Irish  section,  and  the  official  papers  ^^"70  -^fr 
the  snrhmer -meetine  of  tlie  Boval  English  Arboricultural  f^^^ 
are  also  given.  This  meetirie  included  visits  to  the  ^^^^ 
collections  at  Earl  Bathursts,  Colesborne,  High  Meadow  Wooos, 
tortworth,  and  Ashton  Court.  GloucesteFshire.  Current  topics 
and  short  notes  occunv  the  remainder  of  the  ninety  pag^'.*^ 
that  the  'MournaP*  thorouahlv  maintains  its  high-cIate  in- 
terest and  value.     It  can  be  had  through  booksellers,  pnce  is. 
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Diacro-cattleya   x    Colmans. 

**  Sentinel"  asks,  in  his  "Notes  at  Westminster,"  whether 
Dia-oattleva  or  Diacro-cattleva  is  to  l>e  the  name  of  this  new 
bigeneric  nybrid.  As  we  see,'  it  haS  \)eei\  certiticated  as  Diacro- 
oattlevA  X  fcolmanie,  the  parentage  being  Diacriiim  bieornutum 
-and  iCattleyA  intermedia  nivea.  But  Veitch's  intixxiuoed  a 
similar  hybrid  containing  two  genera  several  years  a§o  as  Dia- 
Iselia.  Some  discussion  on  the  nomenclature  of  hybrid  orchids 
took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, notes  of  which  appear  in  our  pages.  We  show  a  flower 
of  this  new  orchid  at  recfuced  size.  The  only  colouring  is  in  the 
lip,  which  is  slightly  tinged  yellow.  The  photograph  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W^  P.  Bound,  gardener  to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart., 
Oatton  Park,  Rei©ate,  from  whose  collection  it  emanates.  It 
received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on 
February  11. 

Lflelia  flava  and  its  Hybrids. 

This  bright  although  small  flowered  Lselia  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  hybridists  with  the  idea  of  raising  a  yellow  Lsplio- 
oajttleya,  and  tneir  labours  have  been  rewarded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. L.  flava  produces  spikes  from  12in  to  18in  high,  bearing 
between  six  to  ten  canary  yellow  blooms,  and  it  should  be 
^rown  at  the  oool  end  of  the*  Cattleya  house  with  the  pretty 
L.'s  monophylla,  cinnabarina,  harpophylla,  and  longipes,  all 
being  kept  on  the  dry  side  when  at  rest.  L.-c.  Andromeda, 
-which  flowers  about  January,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the 
progeny  yet  raised.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  L.  flava  with 
C.  aurea,  and  is  fairly  intermediate  in  size,  having  long  stems, 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  lip  similar  to  aurea,  only  on  a 
snudler  scale.  To  se^  this  striking  hybrid  at  its  best  it  must  be 
•arranged  in  grouplets  or  batches,  from  eight  to  twelvia  plants, 
-when  even  on  a  mill  day  it  presents  a  cheerful  appearance.  A 
few  other  hybrids  are  L.  Icarus  (flava  x  cinnabarina),  L.  flavina 
<piimila  X  flava),  L.-c.  Mvra  (flava  x  Trianie),  a  useful  plant ; 
and  Sophro-lselia  Marriotti.  The  majority  are  now  resting,  but 
ivhen  the  new  growth  is  partly  developed,  and  root  action  is 
evident,  then  any  repottincr  may  be  done;  but  these  hybrids 
require  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  to  brine  them  to  perfection 
th^n  the   species  already  referred  to  above. 

Masdevalllas. 

The  most  suitable  time  to  repot  Masdevallias  and  Odonto- 
^lossvums  is  Septefhber  and  October;  but  all  of  them  were  not 
ready,  consequently  ix)ttiifg  must  be  done  later,  as  circum- 
-stances  and  the  state  of  the  plants  permit.  February  is  the 
month  when  the  repotting  begins,  and  one  of  the  first  groups 
that  need  attention  is  the  Masdevallias  and  other  occupants  of 
the  oool  jbouse.  Any  that  are  pot-bound  and  have  overgrown 
their  receptacles  can  be  given  a  shift  into  a  pot  two  sizes  larcer, 
er  if  the  plant  has  become  weak  in  the  centre  it  must  be  divided 
into  several  pieces,  cutting  ^way  the  dead  roots  and  all  useless 
baok  stems,  and  then  arranging  them  so  as  to  form  a  useful 
specimen.  In  such  a  case  the  same  size  pot  will  suffice ;  but 
after  such  an  operation  the  utmost  discretion  w^ith  the  water- 
ean  is  needed  to  prevent  any  loss  of  foliage. 

-  A  few  of  the  Odontoglossums  may  be  in  a  proper  condition 
for  repotting.  It  will  also  be  necessary,  where  Odonto.'s  are 
grown  in  quantity,  to  look  over  the  strok  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  or  so,  and  move  on  as  required,  irrespective  of  season 
and  old  worn  out  rules. 

Seedlins:  Cyprlpedlums. 

The  best  time  to  sow  Cypripedium  seed  is  February  and 
early  in  March ;  and  the  most  successful  method  is  to  sprinkle 
the  seed  thinly  over  the  surface  of  a  recently-potted  Cypri- 
pedium;  but  the  plants  selected  ought  to  be  well  watered 
before  sowing,  and  afterwards  be  damped  v^-ith  a  fine-rosed  can 
whenever  approaching  dryness.  A  temperature  of  65deg  to 
70defi:  F.  showd  be  maintained,  and  the  surroundings  be  kept 
moist,  when  the  seed  (if  fertile)  will  terminate  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  Seedlings  that  were  pricked  off  last  autumn  can 
now  be  potted  on  either  sio<lv  in  small  pots,  or  three  or  four 
in  a  larger  size,  partly  filling  them  with  drainage,  and  usino:  a 
mixture  of  chopped  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts.  Give 
the  seedlings  a  lieht  position,  and  a  spray  overhead  twice  each 
day  if  the  weather  is  brigiR  and  clear ;  also  see  that  tbey  are 
kept     quite   free    from    thrips,   or   progress    will    be     slow 

Aerldes  vandarum. 

This  bandjsome  subiect  resembles  a  Vanda  in  appearance, 
but  it  has  cylindrical  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  almost  pure 
white.     It  is  usually  grown  on  a   raft,   or  teak-wood  basket, 


where  it  can  be  trained  and  pegged  down  in  such  a  way  to 
prevent  root  die^turbance  only  at  rare  intervals;  but  a  renew- 
ing of  fiphagnum  and  i>€vat,  after  carefully  picking  out  the 
old  material,  is  advisable  each  spring  to  maintain  the  roots 
in  a  healthy  .state.  The  blconis  appear  in  autumn  and  winter 
in  profusion  when  the  plants  are  vigoix>us.  Another  Aerides 
requiring  cool  treatment  is  A.  japonicum. 

The  co(>\  divi^ioh  will  ntv^d  damping  down  each  day,  and  the 
tempei\ature  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  SOdeg  F. ;  while 
the  atmosphere  ought  to  l>e  bouyant,  which  is  conducive  to 
lurx^nriant  gtowth  and  flowens  of  fine  substance.— T.  Anstibs. 

Notes  at  Westminster. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  orchids  at  the  last,  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  (Febrtiary  11),  and  a  great  number  of  admirers  in 
the  afternoon.  Probably  the  most  striking  of  all  was  the  new 
Dia-oattleya  Colmanje,  a  bijreneric  cress  between  Diacrium 
(Epidendrum)  bieornutum,  and  Cattleya  intermedia  nivea.  It 
is  fairly  intermediate  in  character,  taking  the  form  of  Diacrium 
in  producing  its  flower  spike,  which  had  three  buds,  and  one 
expanded  flower.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  and  the  bloom 
measured  three  inches  in  diameter.  For  some  reason,  perhaps 
an  error,  the  name  was  spelt  Diacro-cattleya,  which  is  incorrect 
if  we  take  as  precedent  the  first  hybrid  \vhere  Diacrium  was 
used,  viz.,  Dia-lfelia  Veitchi,  when  L.  cinnabarina  figured  as 
the  other  parent.  This  plant  received  a  botanioal  certificate 
from  the  Scientific  Committee  in  March,  1906,  but  the  one  men- 
tioned above  deservedly  gained  an  A.M.  on  February  11. 
Odontpelossum  brevifolium  was  shown  in  superb  condition  by 
Baron  Schroder,  two  plants  l)earing  nine  spikes,  the  longest 
carrying  nineteen  well  developed  blossoms.  They  are  a  rick 
chd>tnut-brown,  with  a  yellow  lip,  and  the  foliage  is  broad, 
while  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  produced  at  shorter  intervals  on  the 
rhizomes  than   is  the  case  with  its  near  ally,   O.  coronarium. 


DIacro-cattleya  x  Colmans. 

(Natural  size,  3^  incites  in  depth  and  3  inches  broad.) 

The  specimens  exhibited  have  been  at  the  Dell  for  many  years, 
^and  they  illustrated  the  high  standard  of  culture  maintained  in 
that  famous  collection.  A  batch  of  Phaio-oalanthe  Cohnani 
(varying  from  pink  to  white  with  various  intermediate  shades) 
came  from  Gat  ton  Park ;  and  Mr.  Bound  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  to  show  them  in  prime  condition.  A  temperature  of  65deg 
F.  is  provided,  and  a  little  top  air  given  wnenever  possible : 
this  is  apparently  very  essential.  Other  good  things  included 
Cattleya  Empress  Frederick,  the  chaste  Vanda  Watsoni,  a  well 
flowered  piece  of  Odont.  pulchellum,  two  Odontiodas, 
BohnlK>ffia8  and  Bradshawite,  a  splendid  variety  of  Odont. 
Lambeauianum,  Lselio-cattleya  Sylvia  (L.-c.  Phoebe  x  L.-o. 
Asoania),  some  magnificent  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianse,  and 
numerous  Cypripediums  of  the  Euryades  type.  There  are 
several  new  "members  on  the  orchid  committee,  who,  let  us 
hope,  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  their  floral  brethren,  and 
reserve  a  table  for  subjects  that  receive  awards. — Sentinel. 
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{Coni%n^4d  from  pag4  127). 

Vittadini  in  1862,  and  Brefeld  and  Klebs  Bubsequently,  in- 
rented  and  developed,  and  Kooh  and  others  have  improved,  a 
method  of  microsoopio  gardening  which  has  led  to  most  astound- 
ing results  in  the  direction  of  soil  soienoe.  and  I  cannot  resist 
giving  70U  a  slight  summary  of  some  or  these  valuable  and 
sugffestive  results.  The  Greek  natuialists  thought  that  the  food 
of  plants  was  elaborated  beforehand  in  theearth,  asin  astomach, 
and  it  took  centuries  of  work  to  establish  the  fact  that  whait  the 
ordinary  plant  takes  up  by  its  roots  in  the  absorbed  water  is 
only  mineral  matters  of  the  ash,  constituting  but  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  food  materials  of  the  plant  (absolutely  essential, 
however),  to  be  worked  up  in  the  leaves  with  the  far  larger 
quantities  of  gases  there  taken  in  and  assimilated  in  the  ohloro- 
phyll  appsiTatus  by  meuis  of  energy  obtained  from  the  sun. 

It  was  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  rescuing  the  physiology 
of  i^nt-nutrition  from  the  ^ip  of  the  old  ideas  of  Aristotle,  10 
the  disastrous  more  modem  form  they  had  assumed  in  1835-40 
when  the  humus  theory  held  sway,  that  soil  came  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  a  mineral  medium  of  value  to  the  plant  in  proportion 
to  its  contents  in  certain  chemical  salts. 

Soil,  as  we  now  know,  is  really  an  extremely  complex 
medium.  It  is  true  the  substances  it  affords  to  planta— I  am 
speaking  of  ordinary  sreen  plvunts^are  entirely  the  small 
aoantities  of  mineral  salts  needed  for  the  ash  constituents,  and 
forming  only  about  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  as  a  rule,  or  a 
little  more,  of  the  whole  dry  weight,  the  rest  coining  entirely 
from  the  air;  but  since  these  mere  traces  of  mineral  salts  are 
to  be  f^und  in  practically  every  soil  it  is  clear  that  their  presence 
or  absence  is  by  no  means  the  determining  factor  of  the  value 
<rf  a  soil.  Hie  structure,  pomosity,  capacity  for  retaining  heat 
and  m<Msture  asid  various  gases,  and  a  score  of  other  physical 
properties,  are  now  known  to  be  far  more  important  factors  in 
most  oases. 

During  the  slow  course  of  evolution  of  our  knowledge  of 
soil,  as  investigations  multiplied  and  improved,  and  as  it 
became  more  and  more  certain  that  a  mere  cnemioal  analysis  of 
a  soil  taught  far  lees  as  to  its  value  than  had  hitherto  been 
assum^,  it  became  more  and  more  noticeable  that  soil  is  a  com- 
plex of  much  more  thau  so  many  bits  of  rock  and  chips  of 
rotting  leaves  and  wood :  it  teems  with  microscopic  living  beings 
—nay,  it  is,  so  to  (n>eak,  alive  with  living  organisms. 

A  thimbleful  or  garden  soil  contains  so  many  millions  of 
microsoopio  algsB,  fungi,  bacteria,  infusoria,  and  other  living 
bemgSj  that  the  brain  reels  in  the  attempt  to  figuro  them  swim- 
ming in  the  films  of  water  lining  the  interstices  between  the 
particles  of  sand,  slate,  gitsnite,  day,  wood,  straw,  dung,  bones, 
insects'  legs  and  scales,  and  other  tiny  bite  of  dead  thinas,  to 
reaJise  that  they  are  oonsuming  oxygen  and  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  and  other  excreta;  that  tfiey  are  living,  growing,  and  feed- 
ing, aad  reproducing,  and  in  their  turn  dying,  and  that  in  the 
myriad  turmoils  of  their  existence  they  are  inducing  changes 
in  the  soil,  so  continuous  and  so  varied  that  in  spite  of  their 
minnteness  in  detail,  the  changes  must  be  vast  indeed  in  sum. 

.  J*'*?^.  ^'^^  ^^^  h*<i  once  been  realised  that  the  soil  swarms 
with  living  organiisms,  attempts  were  soon  made  to  arrive  at 
some  ideas  as  to  their  numbers  and  distribution. 

Shortly  put,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  greater  numbeis  by 
far  are  just  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  to 
toss  than  a  couple  of  feet,  and  that  these  nuna)er8  rapidly 
diminish  as  we  descend,  till  few  or  none  occur  at  3ft  to  6ft 
down.  In  other  words,  these  soil-organisms  predominate  just 
where  the  principal  absorbing  roots  of  our  ordinary  plants  are 
at  work.  The  numbers  differ  in  different  soils:  a  sandy  soil 
may  have  only  about  1,000  per  thimbleful,  where  a  gaiden  soil 
will  contain  10,000,000  or  more,  and  the  soil  of  a  street  up  to 
sixty  or  seventy  millions :  they  are  also  more  numerous  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  and  in  moist  warm  climates  than  in  dry 
cold  ones,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself  what  are  these  tiny 
beings  busy  about ;  and  how  do  their  doings  in  the  neighbour- 
ho<^  of  the  absorbing  root-hairs  affect  the  pUntsof  our  gardens, 
fields,  and  forests  P  For  we  cannot  po«ibly  suppose  that  they 
exert  no  action  on  these.  Microscopic  gardening  alone  can 
guideus  to  sotaiions  to  these  questions,  and  it  is  by  selecting 
out  iaie  antgle  Sorms,  oultivating  them  in  our  microscopic  garden  ' 
beds,  watching  their  habits,  and  Isaming  what  they  are  about, 
that  we  have  suooeeded  in  answmng  some  of  the  questions 
regarding  a  few  of  ihem.  Some  questions  only,  and  regarding 
*j  •  J?'  r  *^  minute  beings  only— I  use  these  expressions 
advisedly,  for  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry, 
nowactively  going  on  in  several  quiet  laboratories. 

The  results  already  obtained  are  so  startling  and  important, 
that  one  wonders  that  the  whole  world  of  agriculturists,  gar- 
deners,   and  foresters,  does  not  at  once  turn  its  attention  to 

♦  Bv  the  late  H.  Marshall  Ward,  D.Sc.  F.R.S.,  before  the  Koral  Horti- 
rnitnral  Society.  1^97. 


stimulating  further  Ksearch  into  these  new  fields  of  practical 
enquiry. 

In  the  first  ^laoe  we  find  a  series  of  theae  oreanismB  whose 
whole  life-functions  are  devoted  to  getting  rid  of  the  bits  of 
stick,  dead  leaves,  and  roots,  pieces  c?  paper  and  rag  and  other 
forms  of  the  substances  known  to  chemists  as  cellulose  and  allied 
bodies,  converting  tii^n  gradually  into  gases  such  as  carbonio 
acid  and  water,  and  so  ridding  the  heavy-laden  earth  of  a 
burden  so  great  that  a  verv  simple  calculation  shows  that  if 
they  accumulated  unchecked  there  would  soon  be  no  room  fcr 
man  on  this  planet.  For  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
ordinary  plants  can  direct! v  utilise  these  things. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  mud  contains  organisms 
which,  put  under  conditions  as  closely  as  possible  resembling  the 
natural  ones,  will  dissolve  pai>er^and  you  remember  pantt-  is 
only  one  form  of  cellulose  or  plant-fibre,  and  tJiere  can  oe  no 
doubt  that  these  forms  are  active  in  every  manure  heap, 
sewage  farm,  marsh,  refuse  heap,  and  in  cultivated  soil. 

Another  form  has  been  separated  and  grown  in  microsoopie 
gardens,  the  function  of  which  is  to  convert  urea,  which  is 
useless  to  the  higher  plants,  into  certain  salts  of  ammonia 
which  are  or  can  easily  be  rendered  very  valuable  to  them,  and 
without  the  oo-operation  of  these  organisms  the  urea  put  on  to 
land  in  stable  manure,  sewage,  and  in  other  forms,  would  be  of 
no  use  to  cultivators. 

A  recent  authority  has  calculated  that,  putting  the  number 
of  human  beings  at  fifteen  hundred  millioDS.  each  excreting 
twenty-five  grams  of  urea  daily,  there  would  oe  87,600  tons  of 
urea  per  diem  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  to  accumulate. .  xf  we  add  to 
this  the  quantities  accumulating  from  other  animals,  which 
must  be  far  greater,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  whether  regarded 
as  locked  up  nitrogen,  or  as  merely  accumulating  nuiterial,  the 
blocking  up  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
would  be  rapid. 

Another  set  of  soil  organisms  are  found  to  bring  about  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia  salts  to  salts  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acidB, 
forms  in  which  they  are  even  more  available  to  the  roots  «>f  the 
higher  plants.  They  thus  supplement  the  action  oi  those 
organisms  which  convert  urea  into  ammonium  salts,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  large  dass  of  forms  which  convert  organic  nitro- 
genous bodies  such  as  horn,  hair,  and  other  animal  remains,  and 
the  debris  of  plants  into  ammonia. 

These  nitrifying  organisms  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all  the  soil-organisms,  and  the  ingenious 
methods  of  miorosoopic  gardening  whidh  have  led  to  their  isola- 
tion and  culture  have  opened  up  entirely  new  vistas  into 
unknown  regions  in  plant  physiology',  as  well  as  thrown  brilliant 
light  on  hitherto  obscure  problems  in  practical  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Equally  important  are  the  discoveries  recently 
to  hand  concerning  a  series  of  minute  soil  organisms,  which, 
alone  or  in  symbiosis  with  leguminous  or  otl^r  plants,  fix  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  or  others  which  undo  the  work  and 
set  nitrogen  free  again,  so  that  our  picture  of  the  cycle  of  nitro- 
^n  in  Nature  is  now  fairly  complete  in  its  outlines,  a  fact  the 
significance  of  which  only  attains  its  proper  proportions  when 
we  know  how  difficult  that  problem  was  m  the  past,  and  how 
far-reaching  its  consequences  are. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Notices  ol  Books. 


Thb  Gardknino  Year  Book. 

*'The  Gardening  Year  Book  and  Garden  Oracle"  for  19(^ 
has  again  been  published  by  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Oollingridge, 
of  148,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C.     The  price  is  Is.  net. 
This,  of  course,  comes  to  us  annually,  and  so  is  no  stranger  to 
our  readers,  since  notices  of  its  useful  and  varied  contents  have 
regularly  been  given.     As  hitherto,  the  Year  Book  contains  a 
coloured  plate,  the  subject  being  a  bronsy-salmon  Malmaison 
Carnation,  and  there  are  several  half-tone  illustrations.  ,T^ 
red^  beginning  on  page  245  Kill  possibly  be  the  most  generally 
serviceable  portion  of  the  book,  and  include  hints  on  watery 
proofing  boots,  making  Bordeaux  mixture,   grafting  clay  and 
grafting  wax,  winter-dressing  for  fruit  trees,  shadings  for  plant 
houses,  and  so  on.     "  Some  Destructive  Insect  Pests"  forms  a 
chapter  of  ten  psjges.   with  six    illufitraitions    of    moths    and 
caterpillars  (magnifiea).     Another  very  helpful  section  is  tfast 
containing  the  addresses  of  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies ; 
this  seems  to  be  very  complete.     "The    Year's  Work    in   the 
Garden,"  and  ''  Notes  on  Novelties  "  conclude  a  really  excellent 
shillingsworth. 
Fbrns  and  How  TO  Grow  Them,  by  G.  A.  Woolson,  illustrated- 

London :  Wm.  Heinemann ;  2s.  6d. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  cultural.  It  is  designed  "simpW  •J 
a  practical  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  fern  culturist. 
We  have  the  statement  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Druery  that  the 
fern  cult  is  gaining  ground,  and  of  recent  years  there  have  b'^^** 
a  few  books  published  dealinir  wholly  with  Verne.  Mr.  Druerr  » 
own  book,  which  is  a  scientific  as  well  as  practical   expositJOD. 
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oaeht  to  be  sought  in  conjunction  with  this  one  of  Mr.  Wool- 
mmPs.  The  list  of  contents  is  not  long,  including  chapters  on 
the  life  of  a  fern,  where  hardy  ferns  can  be  g;rown  femfi  in  the 
mixed  border,  rockwork  for  ferns,  fern  rockeries  indoors,  culture 
in  W«i>dian  oases,  aerial  fern  culture,  together  with  selections 
for  Tarioufl  purposes.  The  book  is  a  very  simply  writtMi  guide, 
and  if  all  of  us  only  knew  what  beautiful  hardy  ferns  there  are, 
and  how  easily  thev  can  be  grown,  this  elegant  and  interesting 
class  of  plant  would  be  in  much  greater  demand  immediately. 
l%e  ilkistivrtions  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  book,  portraying 
well-erown  plants,  and  ought,  of  themselves,  to  stimulate  those 
who  hitherto  have  not  been  hardy  fern-growers. 


NOTES 


Hardy  Clematises. 

The  various  types  and  varieties  of  Clematises  are  not 
employed  for  covering  walls,  trellises,  and  arched  nearly  as 
much  as  their  merits  observe.  Too  many  persons  think  none 
but  a  southern  esi)ect  is  suitable ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  manv 
▼iarieties  will  flourish  on  other  aspects.  C.  Jackmani,  so  well 
known  for  its  freedom  in  flowering  and  its  richness  of  colour, 
BQooeeds  in  a  variety  of  sites,  even  ait  the  foot  of  a  north  wall. 
The  culture  of  the  Clematis  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  when 
once  established  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  a  full 
annual  crop  of  blossoms. 

The  pilantB  a>re  raised  by  grafting  on  to  the  roots  of  a 
oommon  ^uick-growing  variety,  in  iK>ts ;  therefore  are  available 
for  pkaiting  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Clematises  will  grow 
in  almost  any  kind  of  garden  soil,  provided  it  is  made  tolerably 
rich  by  the  addition  of  half-decayed  farmyard  manure,  and 
there  is  free  drainage  for  surplus  water  from  the  roots,  which  is 
an  absolute  necessity  when  oeaUn^  with  soil  of  a  heavy,  ooAd, 
retentive  natnre.  Then^  also  enjoy  liberal  supplies  of  water 
when  growing  freely,  but  anything  approaching  stagnation 
/about  &eir  roots  is  faital  to  success. 

Where  new  soil  has  to  be  provided,  as  in  the  case  of  plant- 
ing near  new  buildings,  dig  out  a  hole  2ft  square,  thoroughly 
breaking  up  tihe  bottom,  and  adding  Gin  of  drainage  if  the  base 
is  of  a  clayey  nature.  Qood  garden  soil,  turf,  decayed  leaves, 
peat,  or  Toaoside  refuse  are  all  useful  ingredients  to  employ, 
with  the  free  addition  of  haJf-rotted  stable  onanure.  The  end  or 
March  is  a  good  time  to  plant,  turning  the  plants  carefully 
oat  of  the  pots,  and  pressing  the  soil  moderately  firm ;  and  if 
they  are  dry  give  a  good  watering  and  mulch  the  surface  with 
2in  of  decayed  leaves  or  manure.  As  the  shoots  of  Clematises 
are  very  lu-ittle  and  easily  snap  off  when  disentangling  them, 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  interwoven,  but  should 
be  secured  to  their  permanent  ix>8ition  at  once.  Supply  water 
freely  to  the  roots  during  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  oooa- 
sioiMuIy  give  the  soil  a  thorough  soaking  with  liquid  manure, 
which  encourages  a  strong  succulent  growth,  resulting  in  a  full 
crop  of  large,  fully-dov^oped  blossoms.  By  syringing  the 
foliage  with  clear  water  in  the  evening  after  a  hot  day  growth 
will  be  hastened. 

In  growine  Clematises  it  is  essential  that  the  pruning  of 
each  variety  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  as  the  different 
sections,  or  types  of  flower,  require  separate  treatment.  An 
easy  way  of  inustructing  the  beeinner  m  this  detail  will  be  to 
place  the  varieties  I  recommend  under  their  several  headings, 
making  a  note  of  the  method  to  be  practised  in  each  case. 
Varieties  belonging  to  the  popular  Jackmani  section  require 
dose  yearly  prunimg,  as  the  blossoms  are  produced  on  t^e 
current  year's  shoots.  Jackmani,  the  original  type,  produces 
deep  violet-purple  blossoms  from  early  July  until  quite  the  end 
of  September.  C.  J.  alba  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type  in  every- 
thing but  colour.  Others  are  Gipsy  Queen,  bright  dark 
velvety  purple;  Mme.  Eklouard  Andre,  bright  rea,  of  a  velvety 
hue,  very  free;  King  Edward  VII.,  puce-violet  with  crimson 
bar;  Victoria,  deep  reddish  mauve;  Rubella,  velvety  claret, 
free;  Queen  Alexandra,  pale  lavender-lilac,  purple  base.  The 
following  are  of  the  Lanuginosa  section,  floweriiig  from  June  to 
October,  requiring  but  moderate  pruning: — Lanuginosa,  the 
type,  pale  lavender;  Alba  Magna,  pure  white,  with  extra 
broad  sepalled  flowers ;  Beauty  of  Worcester,  bluish-violet  with 
prominent  white  stamens;  both  double  and  single  flowers  are 

S reduced  on  this  variety.  Enchantress,  douoie  white,  centre 
ushed  with  rose:  Henryi,  creamy  white,  large  flowers;  Lady 
Caroline  Neville,  French  white,  mauve  bars ;  Nelly  Moser,  light 
mauve,  with  a  bright  red  bar;  Robert  Hanbury,  bluirfi-likc, 
flashed  at  the  edge  with  red.  The  patens  section  open  their 
flowers  (from  the  old  wood)  in  May  and  June,  making  an  early 
display ;  Albert  Victor,  deep  lavender,  pale  bars ;  M^  Bateman, 
white  with  chocolate  anthers;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  pale  blue 
with  a  plum-red  bar;  and  Mrs.  Quilter.  pure  white.  Clematis 
montana  is  the  first  of  all  to  flower,  which  it  does  before  the 
leaves  are  formed— a  pure  white,  sweetly  scented.  C.  flam- 
mala,  smaJl  flowers,  very  free,  pure  white  and  delicately 
scented,  comes  in  for*autumn.— B. 'W. 
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Appolntmant. 

Mr.  A.  W.  BJake,  for  many  years  foreman  at  Wokefield 
Park,  Berks,  has  been  engaged  as  head  gardener  to  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Carnarvon  at  Highclere  Castle,  Berks^  and 
entered  on  his  charge  on  February  10. 

Up.  Wm.  Popa« 

From  the  above  announcement  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Pope, 
for  a  good  many  years  head  gardener  at  Highclere  Castle,  and 
famous  as  an  exhibitor  of  vegetables,  jmns  those  who  are  on 
the  retired  list ;  at  least,  we  presume  he  has  retired.  He  left 
Highclere  on  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  and  has  gone  for  the  pre- 
sent to  reside  at  Thatcham,  near  Newbury. 

'*Blaek  Scab"  of  Potatoaa. 

A  pamphlet  dealing  with  this  disease  (Chrysophlyctis 
endobiotica)  baa  been  prepared  by  Mr.  £.  S-  Salmon,  F.L.S., 
South-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  and  is  published  by 
the  college.  It  costs  4d.  to  non-residents  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
or  2d.  to  those  who  live  in  either  of  these  counties.  This  "  new 
and  dangerous  disease  was  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Continent  about  1895.'' 

Tha  National  Chpyaanthamum  Soolaty. 

The  market  show  dinner  will  be  .held  on  Monday, 
February  24,  1908,  at  Lyons'  Popular  Restaurant,  Piccadilly, 
W.,  at  7  p.m.  Mr.  R.  Ballantino  will  take  the  diair,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  Large  gathering  of  Chrysanth^num 
enthusiasts  to  support  him.  Tickeits,  price  4s.  each,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  member  of  the  market  show  committee,  or 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty,  St.  James's  Villa, 
Swains  Lane,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

Tha  Flopa  of  India  and  Caylon. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  this  subject 
to  the  members  of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society.  His  remarks 
were  founded  on  personal  recollections  of  travels  in  India,  and 
they  were  of  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  character. 
Actual  specimens  of  native  plants,  fruits,  and  birds  were  shown. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  set  of  beautiful  lantern  slides. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Thompson  was  accorded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.     Mr.  John  Weaver  presided. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Soolaty. 

The  next  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  society  will  be  held 
at  Vincent  Square,  London,  S.W.,  on  March  3,  1  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.  A  lecture  on  **  Bulbous  Plants  in  New  Zealand,"  by 
Mr.  E.  White,  will  be  given. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tues- 
day, February  11,  ninety-six  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among 
them  being  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  fkirl  Cairns,  Countess 
Cairns,  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  Lady  A.  Paget,  Lady 
Palmier,  Lady  Schuster,  Lady  Rivers  Wilson,  and  Sir  A.  W. 
Le@ard,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  *  *  On  Mai>oh  5  and  6 
the  society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruit  and 
vegetables,  both  fresh  and  preserved.  Fellows  will  be  admitted 
at  1  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  the  6th.  l^e  exhibition 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  from  2  p.m. 
to  6  p.m.  on  the  5th,  and  on  payment  of  Is.  from  10  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  on  the  6th.  The  band  of  the  King's  Colonials  will  per- 
form each  day.  •  *  An  examinati<m  in  elementary  horticulture  for 
lads  and  young  men  under  nineteen  years  of  age  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  The 
general  conduct  of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 
that  of  the  more  general  examination.  Intending  candidates 
should  write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  yincent  Square,  London,  S.W. 
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Qesnera  exonlensis ;  leaves,  rich  orimaon. 

W«ybPldff«  (Supply)  Hoptloultup«l  Soolety* 

The  Wcybridge  and  District  Horticultural  Society's  monthly 
meeting  was  held  on  February  11,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  Lyle, 
pi-iBfiiding  over  about  sixty  members.  Mr.  Lingwood,  of  the 
Egham  Society,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  culture  of 
Azaleas.     Splendid  exhijjits  were  staged  by  the  members. 

"Snowdpop  Satupday"  at  Kaw. 

Saturday  last  might  have  been  called  *'  Snowdrop  Saturday  '' 
at  Kew  Gardens.  There  had  been  a  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  gardens  during  the  week,  but  in  the  after- 
noon Londoners  were  there  in  crowds  to  see  if  they  oould  dis- 
cern the  first  signs  of  spring.  They  were  not  disappointed. 
Myriads  of  Snowdrops  alone  cover  the  lawns.  One  of  the  largest 
displays  is  under  the  trees  within  a  few  score  yards  of  the  main 
entrance,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  grounds  the  delioate  white 
blooms  make  a  striking  display.  The  missel-thrushes,  which 
are  never  disturbed  at  Kew,,  have  been  singing  for  some  weeks, 
and  it  is  stated  that  blackbirds  are  also  singing,  a  fact  which 
indicates  the  mildness  of  the  season. 

Annual  Bxoupslon  of  Seottlah  Fopaatapa. 

Mr.  Charles  Buchanan,  Penicuik,  convener  of  the  Excursion 
Committee  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  said  at  the 
annual  meeting  that  the  headquarters  of  the  excursion  this 
year  would  be  Edinburgh,  and  the  places  which  would  probably 
be  visited  were  Dalkeith,  Newbattle,  Arniston,  and  possibly 
Rosebery,  Hope^nn  House,  and  Dundas  Castle  on  the  west 
side;  Hawthomden,  Roslin  Castle,  and  Penicuik  would  also 
probably  be  visited;' <vhile  Whittingehame  and  Gosford  were 
within  easy  reach.  There  would  also  be  a  day  visit  to  the  Edin- 
burgh public  parks,  and  another  at  the  National  Exhibition.  It 
was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  committee.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Adam  Spiers,  Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  to  hold 
a  forestry  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  HigJhJand  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show  at  Aberdeen. 

Hnffllah  and  Italian  Oapdana. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  on  the  13th  inst.»  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson  read  a  paper  on 
**-English  and  Italian  Garden  Awhitecture.''  Mr.  T.  Butler 
Wilson  presided.  The  lecturer  stated  that  as  exponents  of  the 
art  and  science  of  landscape  gaixlening,  French  and  Italian 
examples  were  distinctly  superior  to  the  English ;  but  for  mere 
lovable  beauty,  nothing  could  appixwch  the  English  garden. 
The  charin  of  ah  English  garden  was  the  refreshing  carpet  of 
green  grass.  In  the  Italian  garden  there  was  no  such  keynote, 
but  the  reverse.  This  was  necessarily  so,  because  after  the 
fierce  sun  of  June  only  a  few  extreme  sun-delighting  flowers, 
such  as  Geraniums  or  a  few  sub-tropical  flowers,  continued  to 
bloom  throughout  the  remaining  hot  months,  and  these 
flourished  best  where  they  could  gain  a  welcome  shadow  from 
a  friendly  wall  or  hedge,  and  so  an  abundance  of  adornment 


in  the  shape  of  walls,  balustrades,  fountains  became  a  necessity, 
and  supplied  the  interest  that  grass  and  flowers  yielded  in  our 
home  gardens.  The  kc/ure  was  profusely  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

Stove  and  Greenbonss  Plants. 

Oesnera  exoniensis. 

When  I  visited  the  garden  which  our  old  friend,  "  K.. 
Dublin,'*  supervised  for  a  number  of  vears  so  ably,  he  showed 
me  a  oeautiful  crimson-purple  leaved  plant,  the  foliage  like 
phish  or  Genoa  velvet,  which  he  said  was  Gesnera  exoniensis. 
Hitherto  I  had  not  seen  it;  but  since  then,  several  years  ago. 
this  beautiful  stove  oi;  warm-house  subject  has  witnessed  a  kind 
of  resurrection,  and  now  most  good  gardens  can  a@ain  show  us 
a  plant  or  two.  For  it  is  not  new.  It  was  known  to  our 
fathers.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.,  of  the  Exeter 
Nurseries,  introduced  it  in  or  about  the  year  1867.  It  was 
figured  in  the  '*  Floral  Magazine,"  plate  iJSl,  in  1868; 'and  the 
firm  also  distributed  a  coloured  plate  at  the  same  time.  They 
raised  it  from  Gresnera  fulgens,  crossed  with  G.  zebrina.  Its 
numerous  scarlet  flowers  are  very  rich,  and  standing  erect,  they 
are  remarkably  striking,  and  appear  in  October.  These  ana 
the  remarkable  foliage  together  light  up  a  conservatory  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  Xlessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  again 
brought  this  plant  prominently  into  notice  a  year  or  two  aga 
— J . 

Azalea  mollis. 

Perhaps  some  reader  will  tell  us  the  difference,  if  any,  b> 
twieen  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  sinensis.  In  the  trade  they  are 
looked  upon  as  distinct,  and  crosses  ai*e  made  reputedly  between 
mollis  and  sinensis.  Azalea  now,  and  rather  oddly  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  discontinued  as  a  name  at  Kew  this  forming  only  a 
section  of  the  genus  Rhododendron.  For  horticultural,  and  fcr 
botanical  purposes  also,  one  should  have  thought  the  two  are 
perfectly  aistmct.  The  firm  that  most  often  snows  this  plant 
IS  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate,  N.  Their  great 
groups  at  successive  Temple  Shows  have  done  much  to  educate 
the  buying  class  upon  tne  merits  of  the  varieties  of  Azalea 
'mollis.  Among  the  best  varieties  for  forcing  for  spring  are 
Anthonv  Koster,  golden  yellow ;  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothswiild, 
red,  yellow  spots ;  Oomte  de  Gomer,  bright  rose :  Isabella  Van 
Houtte,  nankeen,  orange  spots;  Dr.  Leon,  Vignes,  white, 
shaded  nankeen,  which  are  singles ;  also  Aida,  pale  rose,  blotched 
nankeen ;  Byron,  pure  white ;  Murillo,  rose-purple ;  Velasquez, 
creamy  white,  and  Virgale,  pale  yellow,  which  are  doubles. — H. 


A  florife:ou8  Azalea. 
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Ferns  at  Rew. 


Some  five  and  thirty  years  ago  the  writer, 
visiting  Kew  Gardens,  vainly  sought  a  specimen  of  the 
commQn  Hart's-tongue,  and  for  aame  years  after  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  representative  collection  of 
our' native  ferns  worth  mentioning,  while  their  varietal 
forms,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  and  unique  feature 
in  the  British  flora,  were  entirely  ignored.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  twenty  years  prior  to  that 
time  the  culture  of  these  varieties,  or  at  any  rate, 
such  as  were  then  known,  became  a  fashionable  craze, 
which  was,  however,  short  lived,  since  the  natural 
material.  i.e.,  the  meritorious  wild  finds,  were  but 
iewj  ana  to  meet  the  demand  a  host  of  mongrel 
'* curio''  seedlings  were  intermingled  with  the  elite, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  popular  taste  died 
out. 

A  "coterie  of  ardent  fern  hunters,  however,  con- 
tinued their  research  among  the  wild  and  common 
ferns,  which  are  so  plentiful  in  most  of  the  western 
oounties,  and  so  in  course  of  time  private  collections 
became  enriched  by  many  new  and  beautiful  forms, 
the  number  of  which  eventually  was  increased  by 
selective  culture  through  their  spores.  Col.  A.  ]Sl. 
Jones,  of  Clifton,  was  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
ardent  oollectors  and  raisers,  and  through  him  Mr. 
Oarbmell,  of  Usk,  although  of  advanced  age,  became 
^also  an  enthusiast,  and  raised  an  immense  number  of 
varieties.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  was  «t  third  in  this  trio. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Carbmell  he  bequeathed 
his  collection  to  Kew,  and  although  this  was  supplemented  by 
Col.  Jones  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  collection  is  known  as  the 
Carbmell  collection. 

To  accommodate  the  ferns  so  acquired,  amounting  to  several 
thousands  and  embracing  probably  several  hundr^s  of  good 
distinct  forms,  a  special  rockery  was  erected  at  Kew  or  an 
.  extremely  pictures<)ue  and  appropriate  character,  and  in  this 
<and  in  some  extensive  beds  adjoining  and  backing  upon  it^  and 
Also  along  the  path  near  the  alpine  rockery,  the  ferns  were 
installed  with  beautiful  e£Fects.  In  course  of  time  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  plants,  especially  the  Athy.rea  (Lady-ferns), 
Polystichums  (Shield- ferns),  La.streas  (Male,  Broad,  Buckler, 
and  others),  beoame  huge  clumps,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
part  in  order  to  enable  them  the  better  to  display  their  varietal 
character,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  collection  was  over- 
hauled and  judiciously  divided  into  separate  species  instead  of 
being,  as  previously,  somewhat  heterocconeously  intermixed. 

The  ferns  in  the  chief  rockery,  however,  which  consists  of 
huge  stratified  layers  of  rock,  arranged  very  naturally  as  a 
sloping  outcrop,  were  not  disturbed  to  any  great  extent,  and 
in  the  front  of  this  a  very  fine  group  of  Hai-t's-tongues  finds  an 
appropriate  place.  In  the  chinks  of  the  ix)cks  Spleenworts  of 
several  species  ftnd  congenial  shelter,  and  groups  of  Polypodium 
vulgare  varieties,  Blechnums,  and  Cystopteris  occupy  the  fore- 
ground. A  very  large  number  of  the  ferns  are  cleany  labelled 
—in  every  case,  indeed,  where  the  variety  is  recognis^  as 
distinct,  and  has  been  specially  named — this  is  always  the  case 
but  it  invariably  happens  that  in  a  large  collection  partly  raised 
from  spores,  a  good  percentage  of  intermediates  occur,  and 
such  are  not  labelled,  as  the  names  would  be  sure  to  clash  with 
others  of  approximate,  but  yet  distinct,  forms. 

Since  the  first  installation  of  the  fern  rockery,  the  area 
occupied  by  the  varieties  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  our 
illustration  gives  an  idea  of  one  of  the  more  recent  improve- 
ments. To  the  British  fern  lover  it  is  a  matter  of  sreat  con- 
gratulation that  Kew,  and  through  it  the  British  nation,  is  in 
possession  of  such  a  collection,  which  is.  and  must  be,  absolutely 
unique  in  the  world.  It  is  unique,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  these  wonderful  variations,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, have  either  been  found  growing  wild  in  Great  Britain,  or 
have  been  reared  from  such  wild  finds.  Although  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  ferns  are  much  more  abundant  than  here, 
and  more  singular  still,  although  all  our  native  ferns  grow  in 
other  temperate  countries  as  freely  as  they  do  here,  compara- 
tively very  few  "sports"  are  of  foreign  origin;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  country,  the  recognised  distinct  wild  finds 
number  at  least  two  thousand,  some  of  the  species,  such  as  the 
HJart's-tongue,  Lady-fern,  Male-fern,  and  Shield-ferns  having 
yielded  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  diverse  forms,  tasselled, 
curled,  feathered,  dwarfed,  congested,  and  in  many  cases  with 
two  or  several  of  such  characteristics  combined  in  one  plant, 
,with  charming  effect.  We  thus  see  that  in  this  magnificent 
collection  we  have  something  peculiarly  British.  In  Si  large 
plant  collections  other  than  this,  we  are  inevitably  greatly 
indebted  to  foreign  imports,  the  native  element  being  com- 
paratively small ;  but  here,  we  do  not  think  that  among  the 
thousands  there  are  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  foreign  origin. 

The  Kew  collection  will,  we  anticipate,  become  of  increasing 
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interest  to  the  public  in  the  near  future,  since  there  are  un- 
inLstakeable  indications  that  British  ferns  of  the  right  kind, 
i.e.,  choice  varieties,  are  coming  once  more  to  the  fore  after  a 
long  period  of  nedect.  We  have  already  suggested  the  reasons 
of  their  popular  decadence  in  the  last  century,  via.,  paucity  of 
really  first-class  material  and  indiscriminate  distribution  by  the 
trade  of  worthless  forms.  The  position  now  is  entirelv  altered 
as  regards  the  first  point,  since  there  is  not  only  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  forms  to  choose. from,  but  a  large  number  of  these 
infinitely  surpass  the  best  of  the  old  days  in  delicacy  and 
beauty. 

V^en  we  consider,  too,  that  the  ferns,  being  British,  are 
naturally  as  hardy  as  grass,  requiring  no  warmth  m  the  winter, 
that  they  are  all  perennials,  lasting  practically  for  ever  so  long 
as  growing  conditions  are  afforded,  it  will  lie  seen  that  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  popular  attention.  Thousands  of  shady 
conservatories  facing  the  north,  and  unfitted  for  flowers,  would 
house  a  hundred  or  so  beautiful  varieties  <^  British  ferns,  a&d 
thousands  of  gardens  now  occupied  by  monotonous  bunches  of 
the  common  ones,  all  alike,  might  liave  their  interest  multi- 
plied a  thousand  fold  by  a  similar  introduction. — C.  T.  DruebV, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 

<■•■» 

Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

Anbrietia  Headenoni. 

Now  that  there  are  so  many  new  Aubrietias,  or  Purple  Rock 
Cresses,  the  value  of  some  of  the  older  ones  is  becoming  rather 
obscured  by  the  novelty  of  the  others.  One  of  the  older 
Aubrietias  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  A.  Hendersoaii, 
really  only  a  variety  of  A.  purpurea,  which,  when  it  waa  intro- 
duced a  good  few  years  ago,  was  welcomed  with  joy  as  the  best 
of  its  kind.  It  is,  itn  truth,  still  a  variety  worth  growing,  with 
its  large,  deep  purple  flowers,  which  make  excellent  subjects  for 
spring  bedding  or  rockeries.  As  seedling?  come  partially  true 
it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the  plants  which  are  raised  from 
seeds,  when  they  come  into  bloom,  and  to  select  the  best 
coloured  for  retention  and  propagation.  As  a  good  packet  of 
seeds  Can  be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  as  even  the  ix>puiar  penny 
will  buy  a  small  packet  from  those  who  sell  such  quantities, 
few  need  be  without  this  good  Aubrietia.  The  seeds  can  be 
sown  in  small  drills  in  the  open,  or  in  boxes  or  pots  under 
glass.  April  will  do  for  the  open,  but  the  seeds  can  be  sown 
as  early  a&  February  under  glass.— Sol  way. 

Primula  Forbeai. 

There  is  a  delightful  little  greenhouse  Primula,  called 
P.  Forbesi,  which  is  also  a  capital  window  plant,  and  a  general 
favourite  with  those  who  own  it,  although  it  is  not  so  showy 
as  many  of  the  race.  It  has  been  called  the  "Baby  Primrose," 
possibly  because  of  the  small  size  of  its  flowers,  but  it  cannot 
be  on  account  of  its  stature,  as  there  are  other  Primula  species 
which  are  of  less  vigorous  growth.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
plants  which  we  have  received  from  Yunnan  within  the  last 
twenty-five  yeans,  and  it  has  become  a  favourite  with  manv, 
because  of  its  dainty  beauty  and  its  simplicity  of  culture.       It 
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liAs  Bmall  leaves,  ratlier  like  those  ot  Jf .  oortusoides,  and  from 
thefie  rise  many  slender  stems,  with  whorls  of  lilac  flowers  with 
a  yellow  throat,  and  reeemhiinc  those  of  P.  farinosa.  Its 
height  is  from  15in  to  20in.  It  last^  for  a  long  time  in  flower, 
andis  so  floriferous  that  it  is  liable  to  exhaust  itself  by  its 
free  blooming,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  raise  it  from  seeds 
annually.  Seedling  plants  are  also  more  rigorous  than  those 
from  division.  Seeds  are  sown  in  spring  or  autumn  in  pots 
of  open  soil,  barely  covered  with  very  fine  earth,  a  sheet  of 
^ss,  shaded  with  a  piece  of  paper,  placed  over  the  pot.  and 
tne  latter  set  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame  until  the  seeolincg 
'germinate.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  expose  gradually  to  light 
and  air,  but  keep  shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  and  either  pnck 
them  out  into  small  pots  singly,  or  in  larger^  a  couple  of  inches 
apart,  when  they  have  ma<&  their  first  pair  of  true  leaves. 
Watering  must  be  carefully  done,  or  the  plants  wiU  rot  off  at 
the  collars.  In  the  after  txeatment  of  the  plants,  which  con- 
sists of  repotting  them  into  Sin  pots  when  large  enough, 
coddling  b^r  excessive  heat  and  want  of  air  must  be  avoided ; 
and  there  is  little  difficul/ty  in  the  flowering  of  this  charming 
lititle  Primrose,  if  the  soil  is  suitable.  Turfy  k)am,  a  little  leaf 
soil,  and  a  little  sand  is  an  excellent  compost.  It  is  just  on 
the  verge  of  hardiness,  and  only  those  with  warm  gardens  far 
south  should  venture  to  try  Forbes*  Primrose  in  the  open, 
where  it  looks  well  on  a  rockery. — M. 

The  Alpine  Poppy. 

All  of  the  fringed  strain  of  alpine  Poppies  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  they  are  so  easily  raised  from  aeeds  that  those  who 
like  small  flowers  of  this  favourite  race  should  purchase  a 
packet  of  mixed  varieties  and  sow  them  in  the  open  in  Maj 
for  blooming  next  season.  If  sown  earlier  thev  may  bloom  this 
season,  but  they  are  pnactiivdly  biennials,  like  the  Iceland 
JVpPJj  Papaver  nudicaule. 

The  Baleen^  Irites  (7.  balkana  x  I.  Clenglal(i). 

There  is  practicdly  no  limit  to  the  number  of  hybrid  Irises 
which  wiU  in  process  of  time  be  available  to  the  gardener 
through  the  work  of  the  enthusiastic  raiser  of  flowers.  They 
are  already  numerous,  but  the  vista  of  opportunities  seems  to 
grow  longer  and  longer  as  we  think  of  the  vast  host  of  flowers 
as  yet  unused  in  the  process  of  hybridising  and  creasing.  Among 
the  plants  which  have  alreadv  afforded  us  beautiful  varieties 
through  their  union,  some  of  the  most  pleasing  results  have  been 
given  by  hybridising  the  pretty  I.  balkana,  one  not  much 
grown,  with  the  charming  I.  Ciengialti,  the  former  from  the 
Balkans,  and  the  latter  from  Ix>mhardy  and  the  Tyrol.  Both 
are  dwarf  species,  excellent  for  sunny  pJaces  in  the  garden, 
either  in  the  border  or  on  the  rockeries,  and  their  progeny  have 
proved  acquisitions  to  many  gardens  of  the  present  time. 

As  a  rule  they  come  in  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
bearded  Irises,  and  this  renders  them  doubly  valuable,  as  when 
I.  pumila  and  its  allies  are  over  there  is  generaUv  a  gap  ere  the 
tall  Flag  Irises  come  into  bloom.  Then  the  Balceng  Irises  are 
appreciated  by  all.  Of  the  five  or  so  varieties  of  this  origin 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I  have  preferred  for  rock  garden- 
ing the  two  named  Miss  C.  M.  Owen  and  Miss  H.  M.  White. 
Both  of  these  are  very  dwarf,  their  general  stature  being  about 
9in  only.  The  first  has  pretty  white  flowers,  beautifully  flaked 
with  blue ;  while  the  secoaid  has  its  blooms  of  a  delicate  sulphur 
yellow,  flaked  with  purple,  and  ornamented  with  a  bright 
orange-coloured  beard.  Both  are  excellent  varieties,  and  re- 
markably low  in  price.  The  others  are  also  quite  moderate  in 
price,  and  of  the  three  I  recommend  Blue  Beard,  which  grows 
about  14ft  hi^h,  and  has  good  flowers,  prettily  flaked  with  pale 
blue  on  a  white  ground  in  the  standards,  aiid  having  sulimur 
falls  pleasingly  marked  with  purple.  The  others  are  rather 
singularly  coloured,  and  will  well  stand  dose  study  of  their 
colouring  when  in  bloom.  Harlequin  has  its  falls  of  an  olive 
yellow,  all  flaked  with  bronze,  and  its  standards  of  a  satin- 
white,  evaded  and  flaked  with  a  sea-green.  Curiosity  has  tihe 
'falls  of  a  nice  yellow,  flaked  with  bronse,  and  having  a  good 
orange-yellow  beard;  the  standards  being  primrose  shot  with 
green.  Of  course,  none  of  these  parti-coJoured  Irises  can  be 
well  described,  as  there  are  shades  and  markings  which  defy 
verbal  description,  and  which  wouki  tax  the  powers  of  the 
skilled  colourist  to  reproduce  by  means  of  his  brush. 

One  has  found  these  Balceng  Irises  easy  to  cultivate,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that,  like  all  others  of  the  family  with  a  root- 
stock  of  their  kinds,  they  should  not  have  the  rootstock  buried 
when  planting.  It  b  better  to  plant  it  almost  cm  the  surface, 
and  to  keep  it  down  with  a  stone  or  a  peg  until  the  roots  take 
hold.  I  generally  plant  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil 
from  the  base  of  the  rootstock.  One  finds,  however  -dat  these 
Irises  are  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  top-dressing  (if  we 
may  so  call  the  addition  of  a  little  soil  about,  but  not  on,  the 
rootstocks).  They  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  <3ry  weather,  but 
object  to  underground  moisture,  and  they  only  flower  freely  in 
sunny  positions.— S.   Atinott. 


Canker  in  Apples. 


A  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Easter  is  called  for.  Before  planting  my 
Apple  trees  the  field  was  steam  cultivated  up  and  down  and 
across,  the  second  operation  being  deeper  than  the  Erst.  We 
aimed  at  I8in,  but  got  about  lt>in.  Then  sHallow  and  wide 
holes  were  dug.  The  Portland  cement  plan,  witrh  300  trees  to 
the  acre,  would  be  extremely  costly ;  and,  it  pursued  in  the  field 
in  question,  I  imagine  that  the  trees  would  have  been  dwarfed 
beyond  recovery  from  drought  in  one  of  the  extremely  dry 
summers  that  followed  the  plaaitin^.  I  should  prefer  to  drain 
very  thickly.  But,  as  before  explained,  it  is  only  a  few  varie- 
ties that  suffer  at  all  badly  from  canker^  and  some  are  entirely 
free  from  it.  The  trees  have  had  artificial  manures^  containing 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  more  than  once,  and  cow 
manure  or  London  dung  twice  in  seven  years.  Some  of  them 
had  lime  some  years  ago,  and  all  had  half  a  ton  of  ground 
chalk  per  acre  last  year — not  soon  enough.  They  have  just 
been  dressed  with  6cwt  of  kainit  and  6cwt  of  superphosphate 
per  acre,  and  will  have  sulphate  of  ammonia  later  on.  I 
oelieve  tnat  harm  was  done  oy  digging,  or  rather  forking,  in  a 
wet  winter.     Scab  has  been  extremely  prevalent  since. 

As  Bla<^  Currants  do  not  flourim  in  the  soil,  which  ia  too 
li^ht  for  them,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  *^  big  bud^"  in 
spite  of  the  removal  and  replacement  of  infested  bua(hes  year 
after  year  (they  were  quite  free  when  planted,  having  come 
from  a  nursery  where  the  pest  has  never  existed),  they  are  to 
be  grubbed  up  after  the  next  crop,  and  then  the  field  will  get 
tw^ve  tons  per  acre  of  small  chalk,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  between  the -rows. 

**Ohard-Fud-Mark  **  is  not  very  instructive  as  to  how  ha 
cured  his  Cox's  of  canker. 

Now  that  I  am  writing,  let  me  ask  readers,  including 
**  H.  D.."  whether  they  have  noticed  a  peculiarity  of  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  which  is  shown  here.  It  consists  in  the  appear- 
ance of  scars  in  places — I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  them — 
on  the  branches,  including  comparatively  young  grou'ths.  They 
are  small,  scaly  patches,  which  slightly  resemble  canker,  but  are 
not  the  result  of  that  disease.  If  scraped,  they  are  found  to 
affect  onlv  the  outer  bark.  If  any  reader  has  noticed  this 
defect  in  Lane's,  can  he  tell  me  what  it  is  P  It  does  not  aj^pear 
to  affect  the  region  of  the  shoots  or  the  fruiting  nwtterially, 
if  at  all. 

I    am    obliged    to     the    jEditor    for  reply  to  my  query.— 
A  Growkr. 

CommeDts  on  Receit  Topics. 

Pot  Washing. 

Mr.  Riding  is  very  cocksure  that  pot  washing  is  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Thornton,  of  Drighiington,  is  just  as  much  per- 
suaded that  pot  washing  is  a  much-needed  work.  I  can  on^y 
think  that  the  inevitable  clay,  its  nature,  and  the  use  of  coal 
in  the  manufacture,  account  for  some  of  the  diverse  opinions  as 
to  pots.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  maker's  pots  become 
green  much  sooner  than  do  those  of  others,  and  certainly 
nothing  so  detracts  from  the  pleasures  of  the  smart  conservatory 
as  dirty  pots. "  If  Mr.  Riding  consulted  the  well-known  horti- 
cultural sundriesmen,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  of  Wood  Green, 
he  would  probably  find  that  their  patent  pot  washing  devices 
were  the  outcome  of  neces.sity,  based  on  many  yecu^'s  experi- 
ence. Pot  washing  by  machinery  is  interesting  to  the  garden 
lad,  because  by  it  lie  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  mechanic.  I 
am  not  sure,  however,  that  pot-  washing  work  is  regarded  by  the 
garden  lad  with  so  much  disfavour  as  Mr.  Riding  believes,  for 
after  all,  it  sliows  quick  results. 

The  Looanberrt. 

Though  very  slow  in  gaining  admission  into  the  garden  and 
market,  there  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  the  Loganberry  is 
now  popular.  New  fruits  take  on  quietly  with  the  public. 
One  of  your  correspondents  does  well  to  point  out  that  in  their 
undue  haste  to  acquire  stock,  some  have  resorted  to  seed 
raising,  and  by  these  means  have  distributed  plants  of  poor 
character  and  productiveness.  Purchasers  would  do  well  to 
ascertain  from  the  seller  what  is  the  source  of  supply,  and 
obtain  a  guarantee  that  the  purehase  is  from  layered  stock, 
and  that,  too,  from  a  productive  strain.  I  remember  review- 
ing Mr.  Wythes'  extraordinary  plants,  occupying  very  lofty 
w*3ls  in  Syon  House  Gardens.  I  have  not  eeeri  such  vigoroii8 
plants  anywhere  else.  Thoupch,  strictly  speaking,  a  culinary 
fruit,  there  are  palates  which  appreciate  the  Loganberry  as 
dessert;  but  in  my  op- n ion  it  will  never  rank  as  a  common 
drs-ort  fmit.     The  rampant  nature  of  its  growth  will  bar  its 
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general  adoption  in  the  small  garden,  because  it  is  not  every- 
iivhere  that  lofty  walls  or  fences  are  available.  By  niany  it  is 
ir«garded  only  as  a  companion  to  the  Raspberry.  Walls,  how- 
ever, may  extend  their  fruiting  period.— S. 

■■»■■ 

Wanted,  an  Apple  Tree. 

In  the  Journal  for  November  21  last,  page  499,  there  was  a 
note  upon  twin  Apples.  I  shall  be  mucn  obliged  if  you  will 
give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  nursery  where  trees  of 
**  Bedfordshire  Twin"  Apple  can  be  procured,  to  which  allu- 
sion was  made.— C.  H.  Chapman,  S.  Croj-don. 

Pot  WasbiBg. 

I  am  another  who  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Riding's  remarks 
oxL  the  T^iaate  of  time  in  pot  wasliing.  When  a  plant  is  estab- 
lished, and  in  one  of  the  houses,  I  have  often  heard  the  question 
Asked,  "What  looks  womse  than  a  dirty  pot,  or  a  dirty  floor?" 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Riding's  method  would  mean  a  great  deal  more 
labour  in  the  Jong  run.  I  myself  can  wash  a  pot  in  as  quick 
time  as  he  could  rub  one  out  with  straw  or  rag;  at  any  rate, 
if  it  were  put  to  the  test  there  would  be' very  little  difference  as 
"regards  time.  Our  friend  has  to  wait  for  a  downfall  of  rain 
"to  do  the  business;  ratJier  a  poor  look-out  if  one  experienced 
oevenal  degrees  of  frost  in  the  meantime  I  Take  a  pot  used  for 
propagating  purposes,  unless  it  is  thoroughly  clean  before  being 
used  there  would  be  as  many  roots  clinging  to  the  pot  as  on 
■tlie  rooted  cuttingiB.  Not  only  have  I  seen  pots  washed 
tlionoughly,  but  also  rubbed  with  sandstone  if  they  still  looked 
SrLmy.  Also  to  ensure  the  "life"  of  a  pot  which  was  cracked 
(Any  over  6in  in  diameter),  we  wired  them ;  and  in  every  well- 
kept  eetablishmenit,  I  say.  Let  the  oots  be  washed  to  ensure 
cleanliness.— E.  Robinson,  Snelston  Gardens,  Ashbourne. 

When  jreadine  the  note  on  *'  Pot  Washing"  in  the  Journal 
of  Hortictdture  (page  110)  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  young 
men  and  boys  employed  in  gardens  would  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  tne  writer  lor  suggesting  that  the  task  of  pot 
washing  was  absolutely  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  time.  Per- 
sonally, however,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  suggestion,,  and  I 
«km  glad  that  the  men  under  wnom  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
«ts  a  lad  were  strict  advocates  for  cleanliness  in  all  departments, 

r>t  washing  included.  Call  this  old-fashioned  or  what  yon  will, 
am  convinced  that  in  private  gardens  at  any  rate  the  custom 
will  die  a  hard  death.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  this  work  is  done  simply  because  it  is  an  old  custom  (many 
old  customs  are  fast  dyipg  out>,  but  because  it  is  found  to  be 
a.  material  aid  in  the  thorough  cultivatian  of  plants.  Who 
amongst  plant  growers  has  not-experienced  some  cufficulty  when 
turning  a  plant  out  of  a  pot  which  had  not  been  washed  before 
use?  It  IS  well  known  that  the  roots  of  many  pkinte  will 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  when  these  are  used  in  a  dirty 
condition ;  these  roots  are  torn  off  when  the  plant  is  turned 
out  for  repotting  or  other  purposes.  Not  only  are  these  roots 
lost,  but  owing  to  the  force  neoessarv  to  dislodge  the  plant  some 
of  thb  roots  concealed  in  the  ball  of  soil  are  in  many  oases 
strained  and  broken.  Is  not  this  alone  sufficient  cause  to  in- 
sist upon  the  practice  of  pot  washing.^  But  there  are  other 
reasons.  The  exteriors  of  the  pots  when  allowed  to  become 
dirty  often  provide  an  excellent  hiding  olace  for  various  in- 
sects, some  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  auvisable  to  encouivig^ 
amongst  plants,  to  say  nothing  about  the  appearance,  whi3i 
would  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  house. 
There  are  other  points  in  this  question,  some  of  which  have 
been  dealt  with  oy  a  previous  writer,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
too  much  space  has  already  been  taken  up  with  this  note :  but 
this  seems  to  me  rather  an  imjwrtant  question '«  and  should  not 
be  lightly  dismissed.  Many  gardeners  I  know  (including 
myseliP)  will  welcome  any  suggestions  dealing  with  the 
eoonomising  of  labour,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the  general  use 
of  dirty  pots  for  plant  growing  would  be  a  decided  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.— C.  Rusx,  Munden  Gardens,  W^atford. 

Our  nursery  friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  seems  to  be  going 
to  .some  pains  to  explain  to  Journal  readers  his  most  novel 
mei(hod  or  weathering  x>ots.  But  I  am  afraid  he  is  treating 
the  subject  on  rather  a  narrow  basisj  It  is  one  thing  to  be  in 
a  nursery  and  talk  of  the  time  wasted  on  washing  pots,  but 
he  would  find  the  other  side  of  the  question  were  he  situated 
in  a  private  place  where  oleanliness  was  expected,  no  matter 
how  much  time  were  spent  in  awnuiring  the  desired  result. 
Although  I  would  be  the  last  to  disbelieve  Mr.  Riding's  state- 
ment that  pots  "stacked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  placed  out- 
side would,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  be  ready  for  use/'  yet  I 
cannot  see  how  pots  with  a  goodly  covering  of  crreen  matter 
could  possibly  be  cleansed  by  such  a  short  weathering.  I  can 
imagine  Mr.  Riding  being  horrified  when  I  tell  him  I  mvself 
have  recollections  of  pot  washing,  and  not  onlv  washing 
them,  but  even  scraping  with  a  piece  of  potsherd  that  which 
I  w.^8  unable  to  dislodee  with  the  brush.  As  regards  Mr. 
Thornton  having  a    "  difficult   contract  "  to  prove  whether  a 


plant  would  grow  best  in  a  \\'ashed  or  unwashed  pot,  that,  to 
my  mind,  requires  little  proving.  Mr.  Riding  has  only  to  walk 
round  some  of  the  gardens  that  year  by  year  are  claiming  thq 
best  awards  in  our  great  shows.  I  wonder  whether  he  would 
.find  the  prominent  'Mum  growers  potting  their  plants  into 
dirty  3in  pots,  or  even  vegetable  growers  sowing  their  Onions 
in  unclean  ones. 

As  regards  the  glazed  pots  I  must  admit  my  ignorance.  But 
I  am  able  to  quote  at  least  one  case,  and  tnat  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  of  Auriculas.  In  this  case  the  ^rdener  was^an 
enthusiast  as  regards-  the  culture  of  these  subjects,  and  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  events,  tried  some  of  the  glazed  pots.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  year's  bat<^  was  the  worst  he  ever  had,  and 
resulted  in  the  porous  oots  returning  to  favour.  Mind,  I  do 
not  lay  the  whole  of  tne  blame  upon  the  pots,  but  1  think 
Mr.  Riding  will  admit  it  looks  rather  suspicious.  In  conclusion, 
while  admitting  that  tens  of  thousand  of  plants  are  grown 
annually  to  a  nigh  state  of  perfection  in  unclean  pots,  yet  I 
am  afraid  Mr.  Riding  will  have  a  job  to  convince  most  gar- 
deners that  a  clean  pot  is  of  no  advantage.— H.  W.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,   Sus.sex. 

The  Gardener's  DiscoiDt. 

As  a  reader  of  the  Journal  for  nearly  tliirty  years,  I  send 
you  the  enclosed.  I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  wise  to  com- 
ment on  it,  but  I  feel  very  disgusted,  as  I  liave  spent  many 
pounds  sterling  with  the  firm,  and  never  received  one  penny 
from  them ;  so  that  this  circular  to  me  is  quite  uncalled  for. 
I  had  the  same  fix>m  another  firm  a  fortnight  ago,  from  whom 
I  had  never  received  discount,  although  I  had  lx^rBonally  paid 
them  good  bills.— Head  Gardener. 

[Evidemtly  more  than  one  finn  is  sending  out  a  circular  of 
the  nature  of  the  one  sent  by  our  oorrespondeait.  The  circular 
is  sent  for  the  employer's  signature,  which  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  following :— "  I  nave  no  objection  to  my  gardeoier  receiv- 
ing an  acknowledgment  for  the  care  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
plants  and  seeds  supplied  by ."] 

The  Gardeiers'  BeneTOleit  Institotlon. 

As  one  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  above  institution, 
I  was  gratified  at  the  result  of  the  recent  election,  when  a 
large  number  of  applicants  were  placed  on  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners. Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  large  number  to  be  placed  on  the  funds 
in  one  single  year ;  but,  alas !  what  of  the  larger  number  who 
are  compelled  to  stand  out  for  another  long  year  at  least  ?  and 
a  considerable  number  of  necessity  will  have  to  wait  for  two 
or  three,  or  perhaps  more,  years.  In  one  case  one  poor  widow 
had  applied  five  times,  and  she  was  still  not  elected.  But 
through  the  great  geneixjsity  of  Mr.  Monro,  she  will  receive 
the  value  of  one  year's  pension.  Mr.  Artihur  W.  Sutton  has 
also  taken  care  of  another  poor  fellow,  who  is  permanently 
incapacitated  by  disease  at  the  age  of  foity-three  years.  I 
should  have  saia  that  these  two  are  included  in  the  twenty-one 
mentioned  as  elected. 

I^t  me  now  turn  to  a  very  serious  matter,  or,  at  least,  I 
think  it  to  be  so.  I  was  interested  in  one  of  the  successful 
cases  at  the  last  election,  and  consequently  I  asked  a  large 
number  of  people  for  their  help  on  my  friend's  behalf.  Amongst 
the  number  were  twelve  head  gardeners,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment only  three  were  subscribem  to  the  institution.  Little 
wonder  there  are  so  many  jxoor  old  fellows  tunied  away  dis- 
appointed. Wake  up,  fellow  men,  and  if  you  cannot  afford  to 
psy  your  guinea  a  year,  aiyproach  your  employers  with  a  cardy 
which  you  may  obtain  of  the  excellent  secret  a  it,  Mr.  Ingram, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ask  in  vain.  There  is  yet  an 
abundance  of  generosity  in  the  hearts  of  our  good  old  English 
employers Thos.  Arnold. 

ODtdoor  Peach  Trees. 

I  am  glad  there  is  still  a  cliance  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
surviving  the  difficulties  connected  with  their  culture  out  of 
doors,  even  with  the  Sea  Eagle,  quoted  on  accoimt  of  being 
among  the  latest  to  ripen.  Probably  H«le'«  Early  is  the  best 
for  the  open,  being  robust,  hardy,  of  good  quality  and.  colour, 
free  setter,  and  not  in  the  least  subject  to  bud-dropping,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  indoors.  I  remember  once  transplanting  a 
large  Hale's  E^rly  to  the  open,  which  had  overgrown  its  space 
in  a  greenhouse  where  it  had  been  foaced  for  years,  removing 
it  in  October,  to  the  consternation  of  all  concerned.  How- 
ever, its  usual  ripe  crop  of  fruit  was  ready  early  in  August,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened;  of  course,  somewliat  smaller  in  size 
to  that  obtained  from  an  established  tree. 

In  reply  to  "Bristol."  we  use  sulphide  of  potassium  in 
simple  solution,  4oz  to  the  gallon  of  water,  whenever  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  usually  in  early  spring,  when  the  trees  are 
affected;  also  after  settiner.  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
particularly  in  October  against  the  fungoid  forms,  such  as 
Exoascus  deformans,  Sooerotheca,  p^nno«a,  and  the  other  milder 
forms  when  present ;  and  I  may  say  I  nevor  saw  it  failing  in 
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exterminating  these  or  red  spider  under  judicious  conditions 
of  usage.  Otiier  forms  of  blisters,  appearing  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  first  sight  somewhat  similar  to  above,  may  be  found  on  closer 
examination  diflFerent,  and  caused  by  Aphis  persicse,  A. 
amygdali,  An.  These  may  be  exterminated^  with  petroleum 
emulsion,  one  and  a  half  wine  ^la^ful  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
oommenoing  m  good  time,  and  by  preference  si>raying  on  a 
cloudy  warm  day  or  evening,  stirring  well  when  using. 

Whilst  persevering  against  blisters,  there  are  other  con- 
siderations well  known  to  gardeners,  which  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  such  as  site,  soil,  condition  of  wood  and  roots,  <&c.,  as 
these  sometimes,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  difficulties.  Remember  tliat  it  is  frequently  the 
struggling  weakling  and  imperfect  specimens  in  both  plants 
and  aninmls  that  are  most  unfortunate  in  contracting  the 
countless  miseries  abroad. —  D.  MoP. 


The  Triumph  of  the  British  Apple. 

.  The  remarkable  notes  on  *'  The  Foreign  Apple  Trade,"  which 
appeared  on  page  12'5,  should  prove  stimulating  reading  to  the 
British  grower.  It  is  also  a  clear  indication  that  *'the  bread 
cast  upon,  the  waters  has  been  found  after  many  days." 
Foreign  Ribstons  can  be  had  in  plenty  at  3s.  per  bushel,  while 
British  cookers  are  realising  12s.  per  bushel.  Britons  are  not 
such. dolts  as  to  pay  the  higher  figure  if  the  low  priced  foreign 
article  approached  within  measurable  distance  of  the  excellence 
of  the  home  crown  product.  In  season  and  out  of  season  for 
many  years  tne  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  proclaimed  in  no 
unc^tain  langnjage  the  dietetic  superiority  of  British  App'.es 
over  all  oompetators,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  le»arn  that  the 
JournaVs  i)ersistent  efforts  in  this  direction  have  borne  fruit 
abundantly.  Gradually  the  purchasing  public  have  come  to 
understand  that  from  the  standpoint  of  flavour  and  chemical 
acti<)n,  the  home  product  defies  competition.  Yet  we  have  been 
told  in  the  past  that  shopkeepers  preferred  to  sell  foreign 
Apples  to  home  grown  ones ;  more,  that  many  of  them  did  not 
care  to  trouble  about  dealing  with  the- home  growers  on  account 
of  the  difficu^lty  of  securing  regular  supplies  of  even  quality. 

It  seems,  however,  that  tne  consumers  are  now  goinc  to 
liave  their  say,  and  if  they  refuse  to  i)urchase  foreign  Apples, 
erven  at  low  rates,  the  sliopkeepers  will  be  compelled  to  iMiy 
more  attention  to  our  native  supplies.  The  words  of  the  Covent 
Garden  auctioneer,  as  reported  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
are  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  boldest  of  type—**  The  future 
of  the  Apple  trade  m  this  country  is  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  Apple  producer."  *  Take  this  quotation  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  statement,  *'Our  Paris  firm  has 
ordered  1,000  bushels  of  British  Blenheim  Orange  for  delivery 
durino:  next  December,"  and  the  triumph  of  the  British  Apple 
is  surely  complete.  Gradually  we  have  been  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  slipshod  culture,*  oveixoming.  the  fearful  caution 
that  extensive  planting  would  lead  to  over-production,  and  are 
now  realising  that  our  past  efforts  are  but  as  fitful  spurts  com- 
pared with  the  great  work  which  lies  before  us.  Halving  con- 
vinced consumers  of  the  superiority  of  the  British  Apple,  we 
have  now  to  make  great  eflforts  to  supply  their  needs.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  years  of  scarcity,  m  which  years  foreign 
supplies  will  be  welcomed ;  but  when  our  own  crops  are  good, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not  grow  all 
we  require  to  maintain  a  supply  from  August  till  April. 

Instead  of  planting  25,000  acres  in  ten  years,  we  might,  with 
advantage,  plant  an  equal  area  of  Apples  alone  in  one  year, 
and  pay  no  heed  to  the  pessimists  who  tell  us  the  thing  is  being 
overdone.     They  liave  told  us  this  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Let  the  planting  go  on  then,  with  greatly  incre^ised  vigour, 
always  provided  it  is  conducted  from  start  to  finish  with  judg- 
ment and  skill.  Let  good  land  be  chosen,  on  well  selected  sites ; 
let  the  soil  preparation  before  planting  be  of  a  thorough  descrip- 
tion; then  plant  bush  trees  on  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise, 
'except  in  the  case  of  such  prodigous  croppei*s  as  Stirling  Castle 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which  succeed  best  on  the  Crab, 
unless  the^r  are  planted  as  supemumeries,  to  be  uprooted  after 
ei^t  or  nine  years.  Let  the  work  of  educating  the  young  in 
all  matters  connected  with  fruit  growinj?  be  pushed  on  with 
greater  vigour  than  in  the  4>ast ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  during  recent  years. 
Let  the  great  aim  be  to  produce  clean,  even  samples,  by  thin- 
ning, spraying,  and  good  culture  generally,  and  let  every 
grower. test  the  use  of  smudge  fires  as  an  aid  to  the  prevention 
of  damage  by  spring  frosts.  Also  let  the  grading,  packing, 
nnd  distribution  of  the  fruit  when  grown  receive  the  special 
attention  it  should  receive,  but  too  seldom  h«w,  in  the  past.  Let 
us  do  all  these  things  with  the  thoroughness  we  are  capable  of 
when  we  have  once  set  our  minds  to  the  task.  Then?  Ah,  then! 
the  wa«rte  acres  of  Britain  will  "  smile  with  the  beauty  of 
plenty,"  and  by  degrees  we  shall  remove  the  stigma  which*  has 
so  long  rested  upon  us,  of  importing  in  huge  quantities  from 
other  tends  the  King  of  our  native  fruits,  which  climatic  advan- 
tages enable  us  to  grow  better  than  the  competitors  from  other 
lands,  who  Have  too  long  controlled  our  markets.— H. 


Eotomological  Notes. 

The  Small  Ermine  Hothe. 

The  lateness  of  the  last  season  was  probably  (aooountabl? 
for  the  late  appearance  of  the  caterpillars  of  these  nioths. 
Hyponomeuta  sp.,  for  until  June  was  well  advanced  their  pre- 
sence was  not  particularly  noticeable,  and  even  then  tiieir 
ravages  were  somewhat  restricted,  they  onl;^  being:  found  on 
Hawthorn  in  a  few  localities,  and  there  practically  clearing  the 
leafage  of  Thorn  or  Quick  hedges,  and  rendering  them  as  bare 
and  rusty-looking  as  in  winter.  l*his  is  the  work  of  the  species 
known  as  Hyponoi^euta  padella. 

The  moths  appear  about  th^  end  of  June,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  roundish  patoiies  on  the  small  twigs.     The  eggs  may  be  found 
hatched  by  the  beginning  of  October^  but  the  oaterpilians  (which 
are  thin  little   yellow  creatures    wit'h    black    heads,   and  only 
about  half  a  line  long)    remain   sheltered   during  the  winter. 
They  do  not  come  out  till  the  leaves  besrin  to  unfold  in  spring. 
In  my  walks  abroad  I  also  notice  the  presence  of  the  smali 
ermine  (known  as  H:  euonymella)  oaterpiflars  on  the  Japanese 
Spindle  tree,  Eonymus  japonicus,     and   the    green-leaved     in 
preference  to  the  variegated  and   more  generally    met    with 
varieties  grown  in   gardens.       Although  tne  common   Spindle 
tree,  £.  europseus,  is  found  in  the  hedgerows  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  attack    on    the   Japanese   species,    these  are  left    severelv 
alone ;  and  even  the  Bird  Cherry,  Cerasus  Padus,  upon  whion 
this  ispeciee  of  small  ermine  is  said  to  generally  feed,   is  not 
infested.     Notable  also  is  entire  absence  of  small  ermine  cater- 
pillars on  Apple  trees,  though  both  H.  padella  or  H.  variabilis, 
and  H.  euonymella  or  H.  padi,  exist  in  near  proximity.     This 
goes  to  some  extent  to  verify  the  entomolo^cal  deduction  thai 
the  small  ermine  frequenting  Apple  trees  is  a  distinct  species, 
H.  malliiiella. 

All  the  small  ermine  moths  mentioned  have  a  similar  like 
liistory.       From  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August,,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  on  the  wing,  and  readily 
recognised  by  the  general  white  or  grey  colour  of  tne  forewings. 
sparsely  traversed  on  the  upper  surface  by  irregular  rows  ot 
small  black    spots,    and   measuring  £in  to   lin  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wings.     The  hind  wings  are  provided  with  a  long  fringe, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  lower  surface  of  the  forewings,  are 
brownish.     The  thorax  is  also  supplied  with  similar  marks.     The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  branches  m  autumn,  and  covered  with  a 
gummy  substance  to    protect    them;  the  larvee  emerge    in  the 
spring  (according  to  some,  they  hatch  in  October  and  remain 
under  the  patch  of  gum  during  the  winter,  and  do  not^come 
out  till  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold  in  spring),  then  they  are 
said  to  feed  between  the  surface  of  the  leaves  for  a  time  (which 
I  have  not  observed),  and  then  eating;  the  whole,  spin   a  web 
in  common  around  new  leaves,  on  whidi  they  feed  in  safety. 
In  severe  attacks,  the  caterpillars  so  extend  their  operations 
on  a  Thorn  hedge  or  other  plant  infested,  that  the  foliage  is 
stripped  and  left  hung  over  by  a  kind  of  sneeting  of  the  dirty 
i^gg^  remains  of  their  deserted  webs.     The  caterpillars  are  a 
dirty  ^rey  or  slate  colour  with  a  dark  head,  and,  from  the  black 
wart-hke  tubercles  from  which  hairs  spring,  appear  almost  black. 
The  full-fed  caterpillar  spins  for  itself  a  tougji  greyish  cocoon, 
about  the  size  ana  shape  of  a  large  grain  of  oats,  and  in  this 
protective  covering  it   pupates.     This  change  takes  place  for 
^he  most  part  in  July,  the  chrysalid  cocoons  being  situated 
within  the  respective  common  web,  and  a  fortnight  later  the 
moth  completes  the  life-history. 

The  colonies  of  caterpillars  are  at  work  in  July,  though  most 
destructive  prior  to  that,  and  spread  over  large  areas  in  detach- 
ments and  within  reach,  and  they  may  bede^troyed  by  crushing  bj 
hand,  the  use  of  gloves  making  the  process  less  disagreeable.  This 
also  applies  to  the  cocoons  while  the  pupie  is  in  them.  C^  coarse, 
such  measures  should  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  the  webs  are 
observed,  and  if  too  high  to  be  treated  in  t?his  way  the  webs 
may  be  swept  off  by  a  sweep-bag,  canvas  being  used  instead  of 
net,  mounted  on  a  pole  and  previously  soaked  in  paraffin  oil, 
or  a  galvanised  iron  pail  smeared  inside  with-  paraffin  oil  may 
be  held  beneath  each  web  and  the  caterpillars  swept  into  it 
with  a  pole,  as  when  disturbed  they  lower  themselves  by  a 
silken  thread,  and  the  paraffin  soon  ends  them. 

But  in  the  cases  of  hedges  the  sweep-bag  breaks  up  the 
colonies  and  ends  vast  numbers,  and  may  be  followed,  or  prac- 
tised as  a  first  treatment,  by  spraying  with  Paris  ereen,  ^Ib 
(in  paste  form)  to  100  gallons  of  water,  lib  of  quicklime  being 
slaked  and  formed  into  a  thin  cream  with  water,  and  added 
to  the  Paris  green  mixture  through  a  fine  mesh  sieve.  This 
must  be  kept  well  stirred,  and  applied  by  a  knapsack  sprayer  or 
such  other  apparatus  as  will  keep  the  liquid  agitated  whilst 
applying  to  the  infested  plants.  The  Paris  green  mixture  can 
be  used  where  poultry  and  stock  are  kept,  as  the  quantity 
applied,  or  should  be,  to  the  bushes  or  trees  is  so  small  that  it 
has  no  effect  upon  animals.  It  is  also  efficacious  against  the 
so-called  tent  caterpillars,   which  embrace  those  of  the  lackey 
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moth,  Cliaio-oampa  or  Bombyx  neustria.  and  the  Liparidse, 
notably  the  brown-tail  moth^  Liparis  or  rorthesia  chrysorrhiea, 
also  the  gipsy  moth,  Liparis  dispar,  and  the  vapourer  moth, 
Orgyk  antiqua. 

For  these  gentry  (some  of  the  caterpillars  are  very  eay) 
arsenate  of  lead  is  advised  as  less  likely  to  injure  foliage  than 
Paris  green,  loz  of  soda  arsenate  and  3Aoz  of  lead  acetate  being 
mixed  with  water,  and  a  little  honey  to"  impart  a  pas  y  consist- 
ency, and  this  paste  dissolved  in  twelve  and  a  half  gallons  of 
watef,  addinpT  lib  of  paraffin  emulsion,  and  well  mixed  is 
applied^  like  Paris  green  mixture,  by  a  proper  sprayine  machine 
or  syringe  with  spray  nozzle,  so  that  a  dense  mist  is  thrown  on 
the   bushes  or  twes.     This  answers  for  all  the  si>ecies  before 


Agapetes  macraDtba. 


This  semi-tropical  hard-wooded  plant  is  another  of  those 
subjects  of  incomparable  beauty,  but  which  are  almost  entirely 
neglected.  It  was  introducecf  so  far  back  as  1851  by  Messrs. 
Jamas  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Plants  of  it  were  staged  by 
them  in  January,  1901,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  London.  Our  present  representation  is  from  a 
photograph  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  of 
Harbome,  Birmingham.  The  flowei-s  are  of  a  waxy  consistency, 
deeply  fine-ribbed,  creara-ooloured  flushed  with  pink,  and  with 


Agapetes  macrantha. 


mentioned,  though  they  differ  in  life-history  .as  well  as  in 
appearance,  yet  the  same  repressive  treatment  avails. — 
S.  B.  N. 

•.#M— 

The  Saffron   Crocus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tJiat  the  Saffron  Crocus  (C.  sativus) 
is  an  autumn  bloomer,  though  Mr.  Brotherston.  we  observe,  sug- 
gests that  the  true  Saffron  Crocus  so  widely  cultivated  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron  Waldeu, 
Essex,  has  been  lost  to  cultivation.  He  had  some  flowers 
in  his  garden  at  Tyninghame  a  year  or  two  ago.  Saffron 
was  largely  imported  from  Holland  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  Philip  Miller's  pamphlet  on  the  Dutch 
method  of  cultivation  did  something  toward  establishing  the 
English  growth  of  these  flowers.  It  is  said  that  4,320  flowers 
(or  stigmas)  were  required  to  yield  loz  of  saffron. 


deeper  V-ahaped  bars  of  the  same  colour.  They  are  Sin  long, 
with  the  stalk.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Vaocinium  family 
(Vaccinaoese).  The  photograph  represents  an  old  specimen  in 
the  most  floriferous  state  it  had  ever  attained,  having  since 
the  repotting  a  year  or  two  ago  made  extra  strong  growtn  after 
being  confined  and  somewhat  neglected  for  several  years  pre- 
viously. Its  curiously  barred  and  othenvise  marked  Chinese- 
Lantern-like  oorollaa,  which  are  persistent  for  several  weeks, 
over  afford  much  interest  to  visitors.  The  plant  grows  in  one 
of  tlie  cool  greenhouses  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston. 

One  of  tie  reasons  why  this  and  other  hajd-wooded  plants 
are  not  more  commonly  met  with,  is  apparently  the  demand  for 
larger  quantities  of  cut  flowers.  It  would  hardly  benefit  a 
plant  of  the  nature  of  this  Agapetes  to  cut  it  in  severely.  But 
considering  how  long  it,  and  the  various  Ericas,  Epacrises, 
Darwinias,  Eriostemons,  Grevilleas,  Chorizemas,  and  such  like 
greenhouse  flowers  remain  fresh  and  decorative,  the  wonder 
remains  that  they  are  not  seen  everywhere. 
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Fruit  Qrowinic  in  Britisli  Columbia. 

On  Februiary  the  7th,  under  the  auepioes  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commeroe,  Mr.  Martin  Burrell  delivered  a  lecture 
on  British  Columbia  at  the  Ixmdon  Institution.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Turner,  agent-general  for  British  Oolumbie,  presided,  «nd  in- 
troduo«i  3ie  lecturer  as  one  who  had  hfidi  la  lon^  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  British  Columbia,  and    especially    with    its 

horticultural  development.  ,     ,  ^i.  x         i  i ^^^»r. 

Mr  BunreU,  in  opening,  i-emarked  that  a  closer  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire  on 
the  part  of  people  at  home  would  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
bondsT  both  of  affection  and  of  a  more  practical  kind,  which 
boun<f  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  their  kinsmen  across  the 
seas.  After  describing  the  geographioal  and  natural  features 
of  the  great  province  from  which  he  came,  the  lecturer  gave, 
amidst  much  laughter,  some  amusing  illustmtions  of  the  mis- 
oonceptions  which  existed  in  this  country  regarding  British 
Columbia.  Continuing,  the  speaker  indicated  the  character  <rf 
the  great  industries  of  the  country,  dealmg  sbatistioaUy  and 
otherwise  with  the  mining,  timber,  and  fisher;y  rMources,  land 
coming  lastly  to  the  horticultural  indtisttrj^  which  he  dealt  witn 
at  some  length.  ,  ^i    ^      *  n 

It  was  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  British  Columbia's  great  adaptability  for  fruit  culture 
had  come,  and  since  the  earlv  nineties  the  acreage  m  orchard 
had  oomsequentay  increased  from  6,000  acres  to  over  40,000. 
Ample  evidence  of  the  splendid  character  of  the  fruit  ©^wted 
frcwn  the  fact  that  for  three  successive  years  it  had  been  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  that,  m 
opeii  competition  with  the  great  fruit-growing  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  British  Columbia  fruit  had  carried  off  the 
gold  medal  at  a  recent  competition  in  Vancouver.  (Applause.) 
Althougih  it  was  difl&cult  to  convince  the  average  English  horti- 
culturist that  the  fine  finish  and  colour  of  British  Columbia  fruit 
were  not  obtainwed  by  some  special  method  of  culture,  the  lecturer 
assured  them  that  the  results  were  largely  achieved  by  the 
magnificent  climatic  conditions  of  the  province.  Careful  attear 
tion  was,  of  course,  paid  to  cultivation,  and  the  great  questions 
of  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  had  received  special  atten- 
tion. They  md  long  leamt  the  lesson  that  to  grow  the  fruit 
was  only  half  the  battle,  the  other  half  being  to  see  that  it  was 
giaded  and  packed  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  top  price  in 
the  world's  markets.  "It  appears  to  me,"  said  tlie  lecturer, 
"  that  the  great  weakness  in  English  horticukure  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  €my  systematic  method  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing. (Hear,  hear.)  Jui^t  so  k)ng  as  growers  put  two  or  three 
srades  of  fruit  in  one  package,  so  long  will  they  continue  to  get 
Seprice  of  the  worst,  and  not  the  best  grade." 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  fruit-growing  in  British  Columbia, 
Mr.  Burrell  said  it  was  extremely  diflRcult  to  state  definite 
figures,  as  conditions  varied  so  much  and  the  i>ereonal  equation 
had  to  be  taken  into  account.  Roughly  speaking,  however,  he 
would  put  the  cost  of  buying  the  land,  preparing  it,  planting 
the  trees,  and  bringing  the  orchard  into  bearing  at  about  a 
tofeal  of  £60  per  acre.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
while  a  man's  orchard  was  growing  his  assets  were  continually 
increasing  in  value,  and  after  his  orchard  came  into  full  bear- 
ing !he  should  net  from  £26  to  £50  per  acre,  taking  one  year 
with  anotheir.  Actual  results  of  from  £70  to  £100  per  acre 
profit  had  been  achieved,  but  the  same  pereeveranoe  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  were  wanted  to  make  a  success  in  British  Columbia 
as  were  required  to  make  a  man  successful  in  business  here. 
They  felt,  however,  that  when  a  man  invested  his  energy  and 
money  out  there,  the  rewards  and  opportunities  were  naturally 
larger  in  a  country  that  breathed  of  expansion,  youth,  and  a 
large  and  generous  hope,  than  they  were  in  the  more  crowded 
life  at  home.  (Applause.)  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  set  of  lantern  slides,  and  the  lecturer 
was  given  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  his  address. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  entertain  serious  thoughts  of 
emigration  to  the  now  famous  fruit  fields  of  British  Columbia, 
we  would  call  attention  to  an  article  that  ap^x)eared  in  *'  T.  P.'s 
Weekly  "  on  January  24.  A  correspondent  is  there  directed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  gain 
facts  as  to  where  to  go  on  arrival,  the  gaining  of  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  purchase  of  land,  &c.  We  would  also  sug- 
gest that  application  be  made  to  the  Agent-General  for  B.C.,  at 
Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  B.C. 


B.H.S.  Sdentifio  Ck)mmittee,  Feb.  11th. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  cbjir); 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Prof. 
G.  8.  Boulger,  F.  D.  Godman,  W.  B.  Hemslev,  H.  T.  Gussow, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  A.  W.  Sutton,  W.  Hales,  L.  H.deB.  Crawshay, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  H.  J.  Elwes,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  C.  T  Druery, 
G.  Gordon,  W.  Cuthberteon,  J.  Douglas,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(sec.). 

Red  CorFant  Twigs  TwUted.— Mr.  H.  T.  Gussow  shoNved 
shoots  of  Red  Currant  twisted  and  curled  at  the  tips,  arising 
from  the  confinement  of  the  young  growths  under  nets. 

Micpoloma  llneare.— Mr.  J.  O'Brien  sent  specimens  of  this 
uncommon  Asclepiad,  showing  how  it  climbs  over  bushes  in  its 
native  home  in  South  Africa.  The  plant  was  figured  some  tune 
ago,  but  is  very  rare  in  cultivation. 

Bigeneric  Orchid  Hybrid.— Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  showed  a 
hybrid  raised  between  Diacrium  bi-comutum  and  Gattle^ia  inter- 
media alba.  The  colour  of  the  Diacrium  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely lost  except  for  a  tinge  of  sulphur  in  the  labellum.  The 
parent  species  are  usually  regarded  as  being  widely  sepanated 
m  natural  relationship,  but  a  hybrid  between  D.  bi-cornutum 
and  Lffilia  cinnabarina  was  awarded  a  botanical  certificate  on 
March  14,  1905. 

Momenclatiire  of  Hybrid  Orchidi,  Ac— Some  discussion  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  naming  of  hybrids  between  species 
assigned  to  two  or  more  genera.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
such  hybrids  should,  when  raised  between  plants  belonging  to 
two  different  genera,  have  the  names  of  both  genera  indicated; 
but  where  the  progeny  was  the  result  of  crossing  a  bigenenc 
hybrid  with  a  ptent  of  another  genus  altogether,  a  purely  con- 
ventional name  should  be  assigned,  preferably  with  a  distinctive 
termination.  The  further  discussion  of  the  matter  was 
adjourned  to  another  meeting. 

Diseaied  Sweet  Williami.— LaiJr  Hopkins,  of  Romsey,  sent 
Sweet  Williams  in  a  dying  condition  with  pale  brown  spots  upon 
their  leaves,  which  were  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus 
Puccinia  dianthi.  This  fungus  frequently  proves  fat^  to  the 
Sweet  William,  and  the  infection  is  said  tobe  oarri^  in  the 
seed,  so  that  whole  batches  are  killed.  The  particular  variety 
in  tile  present  case  was  *'  Pink  Beauty,"  and  the  present  ^is 
the  second  year  in  which  the  trouble  has  occurred,  though  in 
different  spots  in  the  same  garden.  ^    •,  xv  x 

Insects  on  Oleander,  &c«— Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  reported  that 
he  had  examined  the  insects  found  upon  various  ^nts  ma 
greenhouse,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Stanton  Brown,  A.R.H.S.  They 
belonged  to  the  family  Psocide«e,  and  were  specimens  of  the 
uncommon  species  CaecUius  Dali.  This  sp^cles  is  not  Iniown  as 
a  plant  pest,  but  is  said  to  feed  upon  fungoid  mattei*  of  venous 
kinds,  mould  <>n  palings  and  rust  fungi  on  leaves,  &c.  Ihey 
are  most  frequent  upon  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  Hopticultural  Club. 

Annual  Meeting. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  club,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  the  llth  inst.,  a  venr  satisfactory 
report  was  laid  before  the  members,  the  membership  being 
well  sustained,  and  the  financial  position  good,  though  the  club 
had  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  several  members,  including  Dr. 
Masters,  Mr.  James  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Assbee.  During  the  sea- 
son a  number  of  most  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  toad 
been  given  after  the  monthly  dinners,  among  which  thoee  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  on  his  visit  to  the  remarkable  rock  city  ot 
Petre,  illustrated  by  a  marvellous  series  of  lantern  slides,  and 
that  of  Mr.  G.  Gordon  on  ''  Gardens  of  Roses  "  illustrated  by 
numerous  striking  .photo  slides,  taken  mainly  by  himselt,  were 
specially  noteworthy.  Among  the  new  members  were  Prot. 
Farmer  and  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  the  latter  of  whom  had  accepted 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  club.  ,         .,  j.  j 

Sir  John  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  was  unhappily  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  being  present  either  at  the  meeting  or 
the  subsequent  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  conse- 
quently presided.  The  dinner,  of  which  some  eighty  members 
and  guests,  including  a  good  number  of  ladies,  T>artook,  was  as 
usual  a  great  success,  the  list  of  toasts  and  replies  being  alter- 
nated with  instrumental,  vocal,  and  humorous  interludes  ot . 
high  merit,  while  the  tables  were  beautifuHv  decorated  with 
flowers,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  proposed  that  of  the 
**  Horticultural  Club,''  alluding  to  its  association  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  to  the  aid  rendered  thereto  at  the 
critical  T)eriod  of  depression  of  twenty  years  ago.  now  so  happily 
replaced  by  a  flood-tide  of  success,  such  as  had  that  day  t^eji 
recorded  in  the  neig^hbourins;  hall.  Professor  Farmer  responded, 
and  especially  emphasised  the  value  of  the  club,  not  merely  as 
a  social  centre  of  horticulture,  but  es  constituting  a  material 
adjunct  to  the  greater  society,  by  its  lectures,  papers,  and  dis- 
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cussions,  which  did  eo  much  to  brine  together  for  mutual  and 
general  benefit^  the  scientiet  and  tne  practical  grower.  The 
toasts  of  th«  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  ably  given  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and  responded  to  in  a  very  humorous 
and  piquant  speech  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit.  Sir  Frank  Crisp  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hany  J.  Veitch,  in 
telling  and  appropriate  terms,  and  in  replying,  Mr.  Veitch 
proposed  that  of  tne  indefatigable  honorary  secretary  of  the 
club,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  to  whom  its  success  was  so  largely  due. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Biiney  proposed  the  toast  of  the  **  Visitors,'*  to 
which  Mr.  P.  Anderson  Graham  responded,  and  also  Col.  Lewis, 
a  visitor  from  the  Cape,  who  gave  an  interesting  insight  into 
our  relations  with  our  Colonies  generally,  and  especially  with 
South  Africa,  relations  which  only  required  enooura^g  on  this 
side  to  become  ever  more  and  more  cordial. — C.  T.  D. 

British  Oardeners'  Assooiation. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  February  11 
at  the  R.H.S.  HaU,  Westminster,  Mr.  Chas.  Foster  in  the 
chair.  Twenty-four  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  1.163.  The  secretary  submitted  a  detailed  statement 
estimating  tne  receipts  and  expenses  of  a  monthly  *^  Journal.'' 
The  question  was  thoroughly  diacussed,  and  was  decided  by 
eight  votes  to  three  that  a  monthly  '^  Journal''  should  be 
esrtabliehed  in  April — cJter  the  n^xt  issue  of  the  present 
quarterly.  A  reauest  to  have  a  meeting  for  the  benefit  of 
^rdeners  emplovea  in  the  London  parks  having  been  received, 
it  was  decided  tnat  one  would  be  held  at  Oarr'js  Restaurant,  on 
Saturday,  March  7,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  secretarv  was  deputed 
to  ffive  an  address  on  that  oooasion.  It  was  also  decided  to 
send  a  dele»ite  to  address  a  meeting  at  the  Wesleyan  School, 
Evelyn  RoaS,  Richmond,  Surrev,  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  at 
8  p.m.,  when  Mr  Hawes  will  be  in  the  chair.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  procure  a  die  for  the  new  certificate. — J.   W. 

Royal  Oardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 
Aimnal  Meeting. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  and  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907,  were  presented 
and  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  lat  '*  Simpson's^"  100, 
Stmnd,  W.C.,  on  Friday  last,  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  H.  B.  May 
pre&ided,  and  there  was  a  small  attendance,  many  of  the 
nurserymen  and  other  supporters  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  present  common  enemy,  influenza.  Mr.  May  spoke  as  to 
the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  report,  and  moved  its  adoption, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  "Wm.  Marshall,  V.M.H.  The  recom- 
metndations  contained  in  the  report  were  therefore  carried 
out ;  and  the  offioere  were  each  re-elected  and  thanked  for  their 
past  services.  The  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  were  Messrs.  Alder- 
son,  Wm.  Cutbush,  G.  H.  Cuthbert,  W.  Bates,  J.  Lyon, 
W.  Ronpell,  and  \V.  Poupart,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll 
the  following  candidates  were  declared  duly  elected : — 

Warwick,  Percy  E.  S. 
Claxton,  Lacy  M.     ... 

Arnold,  Alice     

Smithera,  Herbert,  E. 
Lamond,  Jeanie  M.  ... 
McCallnm,  John  H. ... 
Ward,  Edward  J.     ... 

The  following  unsuccessful  candidates,  owing  to  the  present 
fortunate  circumstances  of  the  charity .  were  able  to  be  elected 
by  special  resolution,  namely,  Ellen  A&hton,  Algie  R.  Qasooigne, 
Reginald  G.  Grist,  and  Violet  G.  Randall.  We  would  call 
special  attention  to  Mr.  Clayton's  letter,  which  is  printed  on 
page  166. 

Repobt  fob  1907. 

In  presenting  their  twentieth  annual  report,  which  practi- 
oally  brings  the  official  record  of  the  operations  of  the  fund 
aiiice  its  establishment  up  to  its  twentv-first  birthday,  the 
committee  meet  heartily  congratulates  all  past  and  present 
isupporters  on  another  year  of  steady  progress  and  incteasing 
prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  on  a  record  of  good  work  accom- 
plished during  the  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  fund, 
such  as  none  could  have  anticipated,  who,  in  the  early  months 
of  1887,  took  jMU-t  in  laying  its  foundation. 

At  the  endf  of  the  first  year  a  very  modest  start  was  made 
with  the  election  of  eight  candidates  at  a  cost  of  £139  15s.  At 
the  end  of  1907,  the  number  of  children  in  receipt  of  the  full 
allowance,  granted  after  election,  was  ninety-five,  while  nine- 
teen others  were  receiving  much-needed  financial  aissistance 
while  waiting  for  advancement  to  the  full  pay  list,  the  total 
amoosit  distributed  during  the  year  being  £1,511  10s.,  or  £100 
more  than  the  previous  year's  total.  At  the  commencement  of 
1907,  there  were  ninety-five  children  receiving  the  full  allow- 
ance, and  nineteen  were  added  to  the  list  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Februa.ry,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  orphans  elected 
during  the  twenty  years  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  while 
the  total  sum  expended  in  allowances  and  grants  in  aid  during 
the  same  oeriod  amounted  to  no  le^ss  a  sum  than  £17,884  12s.  6d. 
The  total  amount  cf  V'o  rccoipts  from  all  sources  up  to  the  end 
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377 

Tiokner,  Hilda  A.  E. 

...    257 

367 

Seamen,  BeBsie 

...    221 

361 

Thom&i,  Thomas  H. 

...    182 

858 

Bl&okmore,  Ethel  M. 

..,    133 

3^3 

Wigging,  Dorothy    ... 
Mullens,  Wm.  H.  N. 

...    130 

322 

...    127 
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of  1907  IS  £36,884,  to  which,  besides»providing  the  large  sum 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  objects  for  which  the  fund 
was  established,  has  enabled  the  committee  to  provide  a  reserve 
fund  of  over  £11,000,  all  well  invested,  and  the  dividends 
acci-uing  from  which  more  than  provide  for  all  necessary  work- 
ing expenses. 

As  regards  the  accounts  of  the  past  year,  which  show  an 
increase  in  receipts  over  1906  amounting  to  £69  188.  lOd.,  an 
increase  of  £100  in  the  children's  alloii'ances,  an  addition  of 
£120  16s.  lid.  to  the  amount  invested  in  Consols,  an  addition  of 
£50  to  the  deposit  account,  and  a  larger  sum  carried  forward ; 
the  committee  have  again  to  deplore  the  one  weak  spot,  i.e.. 
the  comparatively  small  sum  received  in  the  form  of  annual 
subscriptions,  and  once  more  most  earnestly  appeals  for  a  larger 
measure  of  support  under  this  heading. 

Under  the  genial,  and  so  happily  appropriate,  presidency  of 
"  the  children's  Lord  Mayor  '*  Alderman  Sir  William  P.  Treloar, 
fiart.,  the  annual  festival  dinner  held  at  De  Keyser's  Royal 
Hotel,  E.G.,  on  May  23,  was  a^ain  both  socially  and  financially 
an  unqualified  success,  the  chairman's  list  for  the  second  time 
in  the  history  of  the  fund  exceeding  £1,000,  while  the  attend- 
ance of  friends  and  visitors  was  also  larger  than  heretofore.  In 
commending  the  claims  of  the  fund  to  generous  support,  Sir 
William  remarked  that  **  the  work  done  was  beyond  praise,  and 
it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  be  left  destitute,  so  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  ail  to  assist  those  children  whose  unhappy  lot  it 
was  to  be  left  without  parents  or  money,"  and  so  aatisfactory  a 
response  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  Sir  William  TVeloar  as 
it  was  to  your  committee,  and  they  gratefujly  tender  to  him 
their  hearty  and  most  cordial  thanks,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
the  subscribers  at  the  annual  meeting  to  join  them  in  marking 
their  sense  of  his  kindness  by  electing  him  a  vice-president. 

W^ith  the  utmost  possible  satisfaction  the  committee  malce 
the  announcement  that  in  order  to  fittingly  celebrate  the 
ooming-of-tage  of  the  fund,  the  noble  President,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  K.G.,  has  most  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  tne 
forthcoming  festival,  which  has  oeen  arranged  to  take  place  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  when  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  friends  and  supporters  will  unite  with  the  committee 
in  their  efforts  to  render  the  festival  worthy  of  such  an 
auspicious  occasion. 

The  warmest  thanks  of  the  committee  are  again  most 
heartily  accorded  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  fund  during  the  past  year,  and  especially  is  grateful 
acknowledgment  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  Majrv,  Countess  of 
Ilchester,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  and  Major  John  W.  Dent,  for  so 
kindly  opening  their  private  gardens  to  the  public  in  aid  of  the 
charity,  to  the  stewards  at  the  annual  dinner,  the  honorary 
local  secretaries,  and  the  many  good  friends  in  such  centres  as 
Altrincham,  Chesterfield,  Bnadford,  Reigate,  Chislehurst,  &c., 
who  have  again  sent  up  most  acceptable  contributions. 

With  very  sincere  regret  the  committee  records  the  fact 
that  the  fund  has  suffered  grievous  losses  during  the  year  by  the 
lamented  deaths  of  so  many  constant  and  valued  supporters. 
From  the  role  of  vice-presidents  the  names  of  Lord  Battersea 
and  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters.  F.R.S.,  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Lord  Battersea  will  be  specially  remembered  for  his  graceful 
aidvocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  charity  to  the  support  of  all 
lovers  of  horticulture  at  the  annual  dinner  in  1900,  while  Dr. 
Masters  from  the  inception  of  the  fund  had  whole-heartedly 
supported  it  in  every  way,  and  specially  rendered  most  valuable 
assistance  in  the  drafting  of  the  rules,  which,  kirgely  owing  to 
his  sagacious  counsel,  have  since  been  found  to  work  so  smoothly. 
Very  deeply  indeed  do  his  old  colleagues  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr. 
John  Assoee,  who  for  nineteen  years  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
attendants  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic and  sympathetic  worker,  and  who,  by  his  admirable 
orgpanisation  of  the  splendidly  successful  floral  displays  held  in 
Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  in  1888  and  1889,  so  Largely 
helped  to  increase  the  size  of  the  **  nest  egg"  of  those  early 
days.  Very  keenly  felt  also  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Head,  widow  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  a  former  active  member  of 
the  committee,  and  who.  since  her  husband's  death,  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  collector  for  the  fund,  and  in  a  few  years  raised 
a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  £150.  Other  supporters  whose  con- 
tributions will  be  greatly  missed  were  Miss  Ann  Hayes,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Blackwell,  J.P.,  Mr.  Charles  Kauffman,  Mr.  James  H. 
Veitch,^  and  Mr.  G^rge  May. 

During  the  year  the  committee  has  again  been  much  grati- 
fied by  the  generous  assistance  rendered  to  the  fund  and  the 
keen  interest  taken  in  its  management  by  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Edward  Sherwood,  who  is  hereby  mcNst  gratefully  thanked,  and 
very  cordially  nominated  for  re-election. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Mr.  W.  R.  Alderson,  Mr.  George  H.  Barr,  Mr.  George  H. 
Cuthbert,  Mr.  William  Howe,  Mr.  John  Lyne.  Mr.  William 
Poupart,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  Willi&m  P.  Thom- 
son, and,  all  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  For 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Assbee,  the  committee 
has  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  election  of  Mr.  Edward 
Parsons,  of  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fruit  Market, 
Covent  Garden,    a    gentleman    who    for    some    years  past  has 
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been  a  generous  supporter  of  the  cluirity,  and  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  tne  annual  fefitivals. 

The  auditors,  Mr.  M.  Rowan  and  Mr.  P.  Rudolph.  Barr, 
are  aaain  mottt  oordially  thanked  for  the  carefulness  with  which 
they  Save  made  the  annual  examination  of  the  accounts,  a  duty 
most  cheerfully  rendered,  though  annually  making  a  greater 
demand  opon  their  time  owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Rowan,*  who  has  regularly  exammed  the  accounts 
for  thirteen  years,  is  the  retiring  auditor,  and  his  unioue  know- 
ledge of  the  boobs  and  the  general  trend  of  the  funa's  opera- 
tiofiB  makes  him  a  too  valu^  colleague  to  part  with.  He  is, 
therefore,  with  much,  pleasure  recommended  for  re-election. 

CASH  STATEMENT  foe  the  Ybae  ending  December  31st.  1907. 
RECEIPTS. 

To  Subscriptions:  General      

M  >.  Local  Secretaries 

M  Donations:  General 

„  »,  .         Local  Secretaries 

»,  Subscription  List  at  Annual  Dinner  . 
Less  Expenses      

M  Legacies:  Mr.  Hugh  Alton 

Mr.   E.   Poole     

M  Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers 

,»  DiTidends  on  Stock  and  Interest  on  Deposit. 

M  Incoine  Tax  returned         

M  Miscellaneous  Receipts       


S     6.  d. 

309  17  2 
68  11  6 

£    s.  d. 
378  8  8 

257  2  0 
17  10  2 

274  12  2 

1,004  19  7 
189  19  9 

814  19  10 

10  0  0 
63  0  0 

73  0  0 

>BitZ           Z 

28  18  6 

359  8  9 

5  7  '3 

11  15  0 

... 

1.946  10  2 
771  19  8 

je2.718  9  10 

Balance   from   last  Account 


NoTS.— Investments. 
3  per  cent.  London  <Sb  County  Consolidated  Stock      ^7.240  15  10 

3  per  cent.  Canada  Stock 2.000   0    0 

L,  &  K.-W.  Railway  4  per  cent.  Preference  Stock  ...         340    0    0 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guarantee  3  per 

cent.  Stock  514    0    0 

2}  per  cent.  Consols 757    0    4 

"Thomson  Memorial  Trust"— 
East  Indian  Railway  B.  Annuity  of  jei4.  cost         ...         430  11    0 

"  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  ""— 
Metropolitan  Water  (B)  3  per  cent.  Stock      ...    '  ...         516  15  11 


EXPENDITURE. 


By  Allowances  to  Orphans    ... 

„  Grants  in  Aid 

„  "  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial ' 


£    6.  d. 

1,411    0    0 

87  10    0 

13    0    0 


£    s.  d. 


„  Secretary's  Salary  and  Clerical  Assistance 
„  Printing  and  Posting  List  of  Subscribers 

„  Rent  and  Insurance 

„  Printing  and  Stationery 

,,  Advertising       

M  Annual  General  and  Committee  Meet- 
ings, kc 

M  Postages 

».  Bank  Charges 

„    Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash) 


Purchase  of  Jei20  168.  lid.  2i  per  cent. 
Consols 


26    3    6 

44  15    5 

7  15    6 


1.511  10 

130    0 

38  10 


21  7    3 

22  1  8 
2  15  1 
4  13  11 

129  12    4 


Balances : 


Cash  at  Bank  ... 
Cash  in  hand  ... 
Cash  on  Deposit 


1.809  12 
100  0 

6 
0 

504  19  4 

3  18  0 

300  0  0 

1.909  12 
808  17 

6 
4 

^£2.718    9  10 


Having  inspected  the  Securities  and  examined  the  Books  and 
Vouohens  supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify  the  above  Account  to 
be  correct. 

P.  RUDOLPH  BARR 
M.  ROWAN 

Auditors, 
February  3rd,  1908. 

Bristol  Gardeners.' 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
February  13,  at  St.  John's  Parish  R<x>m.  Mr.  J.  C.  House 
presided  over  a  very  good  attendance.  Mr.  Baily,  representa- 
tive   of     the    Reading    Society,    introduced    the    subject    of 


*^  Budding  and  Grafting ''  giving  a  short  paper  upon  each,  full 
of  interesting  matter.  Mr.  Baily  was  deluged  with  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  were  equallv  as  instructive  as  the  lecture, 
and  richly  earned  for  him  the  nearty  rote  of  thanks  at  the 
close.  For  two  Cyolamens  the  firstpriEe  was  awarded  to  Edgar 
Watts,  Esq^ The  Priory  (gardener,  H.  Woodward),  the  second  to 
Aldemum  Howell  Davis,  M.P.  (gardener,  J.  T.  Curtis).  There 
^vas  onlv  one  exhibit  of  Violets,  the  judges  awarding  nrst  prize 
to  the  first- named  for  one  bunch  each  of  Princess  or  Whales  and 
Marie  Louise. — H.  W. 

Boottish  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture, 
with  limelight  illustrations,  on  British  Columbia,  by  Bir. 
Burrell,  an  accredited  representative  of  the  British  Columbia 
Government.  There  were  between  three ^  and  four  hundred 
present.  Mr.  D.  W^.  Thomson,  the  retiring  president,  opened 
the  meeting,  and  as  his  final  presidential  outy,  introduced  the 
new  president,  Mr.  Whytock.  who  then  took  the  cihair  amid 
warm  applause.  Mr.  Wnytock  introduced  Mr.  Burrell  with  a 
few  remarks  welcoming  him  to  an  Eklinburgh  audience.  While 
we  were  glad  to  have  new  sources  of  supply,  said  he,  from  any 
country  that  could  supply  fruit  of  fine  quality,  he  hoped  no 
effort  would  be  spared  at  home  to  increase  the  quantity  of  home 
grown  fruit,  and  improve  its  quality,  as  he  had  great  confidence 
that  much  of  the  fruit  now  imported  oouid  be  produced  at  home, 
and  be  a  source  of  wealth  in  our  rural  dositncts.  [A  report 
of  Mr.  Burreirs  lecture  as  delivered  befpre  t^he  London  Chamber 
of  Oommeroe  is  printed  on  page  176.]  The  lecture  was  received 
with  much  favour,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Todd,  a  moat 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Burrell.  At  tlie 
Maroh  meeting  Mr.  Wliytock  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address 
as  president*. 

Metropolitan  Pablio  Gardens  ABCOoiation, 

Opsn  Spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice- 
chairman,  presiding,  oommunications  were  received  from 
I'Assooiation  des  CitefrJardins  de  France,  the  Midland  Re- 
afforesting  Association,  the  Garden  City  Association,  and  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  as  to  the  work  being  carried  on  by  those 
organisations.  The  thanks  of  the  association  were  accorded 
to  Mrs.  Bardswell,  a  member,  for  her  interesting  article  on 
London's  Open  Spaces  in  the  "Ladies'  Field"  of  the  11th  ult. 
The  London  and  Windsor  Motor  Road  Bill  was  discussed  in 
connection  with  its  effect  upon  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammer- 
smith, Stamford  Brook  Green,  and  Back  Common,  Chiswick; 
and  a  recreation  ground  in  the  Eton  rural  district,  portiona 
of  which  public  spaces  the  Bill  seeks  to  appropriate  for  the 
proposed  road.  It  was  decided  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
oppose  the  Bill  unless  amendments  were  secured  to  prevent 
interference  with,  or  to  provide  adequate  open  space  additions 
*to,  the  grounds  in  questiim  in  place  of  any  portions  given  up. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  held  a 
three  days'  inquiry  regarding  the  proposed  sale  bv  the  Iron- 
mongers Companv  of  their  beautiful  almshouses  ana  gardens  in 
the  ICingsland  Road,  Shoreditch,  to  the  Peabody  Trust  for 
building  purposes,  and  that  the  association,  the  National  Trust, 
the  Borqu^  Council,  and  others  had  appeared  and  rebutted 
the  allegations  of  the  oompany  as  to  the  prevailing  rough  and 
insanitarv  conditions,  and  had.  protested  against  a  building 
scheme  tnat  would,  if  the  companv's  application  was  granted^ 
bring  1,200  more  people  into  an  already  congested  loceOity,  by 
the  erection  of  block  dwellings  on  an  open  area,  stated  by  the 
applicants  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  forty  almsfolk  at  present 
residing  thereon ;  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Commissianers 
was  now  a\«iaited.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  London  County 
Council  regretting  to  be  unable  to  purchase  St,  Peter's  Square, 
Hammeismith,  as  a  public  garden  site,  owin^  to  the  high  price 
asked.  Various  applications  from  poor  localities  for  assistance 
in  organising  window  garden  competitions  were  granted. 

Progress  was  reported  regarding  the  association's  work 
of  tree  pruning  in  Kensington  thoroughfares,  and  tree  planting 
operations  in  East  Ham  and  W^althamstow  roads,  and  in  South- 
wark  Cathedral  Yard.  As  regards  several  purchase  schemes 
in  whicli  the  association  is  engaged,  it  was  reported  that  £600 
was  still  required  for  31  acres  of  the  Grove  Hall  Estate,  Bow, 
towards  which  donations  of  £20  each  were  announced  from 
Lord  Tredegar  and  Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P. ;  £1,800  for  nine 
acres  in  Barking  Road,  East  Ham,  and  over  £2,000  for  the 
thirtv  acres  at  Gipsy  Road,  Norwood ;  wliilst  as  regards  a  pro- 
posed addition  of  twelve  acres  to  Ruskin  Park,  S.E.,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  had  become  the  ohair« 
man  of  a  local  committee,  and  that  £8,000  was  needed  from 
voluntary  sources.  Seats  were  granted  for  Poplar  Recreation 
Ground,  and  gymnastic  auparatus  for  a  men  sad  lad's  club 
at  St.  Mark's  Schools,  Whitecluipd 
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Harket  GardeDing  Notes. 

Retarding  Pot  Vines. 

Swanley  does  this  well.  The  pots  are  laid  in  a  trench,  the 
fioiJ  filled  m  with  the  rods  absolutely  lying  the  whole  length  on 
the  ground.  Tliis  not  only  keeps  the  eyes  dormant,  but  what 
is  of  far  more  importanoe,  secures  a  very  regular  break,  up  to 
the  bottom  eye.  Naturally  the  Vine  rod,  in  its  erect  position, 
pushes  and  does  beet  from  the  top  buds.  Equally  the  Vine  rods 
laid  horizontal  on  the  oold  soil  fulfil  these  x»rticulars,  to  wit, 
a  late  but  regular  break. 

Marguerites. 

Whether  for  60's  or  out  of  60's  into  48*s,  potting  is  a  very 
important  item  with  the  market  grower.  First  as  to  60' s  out 
of  the  cutting  box — have  a  few  thumbs  also  ready,  these  taking 
the  smaller  plants.  Nothing  retards  and  weakens  the 
Marguerite  more  than  overpotting.  The  plants  seem  to  linger 
when  so  treated.  Do  not  overwater  the  newly-potted  stuflF, 
and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  nwiggot.  Potting  from  60's 
to  48*8  requires  a  firm  hand,  the  aim  being  to  get  a  potful  of 
roots  without  a  large  head  of  foliage. 

Tulip  Disease,  Botrytis  Parasitica. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  **  Tulip  mould,"  and  quickly 
turns  into  rot.  In  conversation  with  a  large  CJovent  Garden 
grower,  he  assured  me  he  expects  to  drop  £100  in  the  loss  of 
bulbs,  not  counting  the  labour.  Speakinj?  of  one  variety  alone, 
Murillo,  boxes  of  thirty-five  bulbs  have  only  seven  sound  ones 
left.  .  Very  rapid  is  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  the  first  year 
he  has  had  it.  The  result  will  be  the  giving  up  Tulips  for 
next  year.  [Mr.  Castle  sends  us  bulbs  of  these,  which  will  be 
examined.] 

Tomatoes. 

The  market  world  is  preparing  for  the  new  season's  crop. 
The  increase  in  the  breadth  of  culture  is  very  striking.  Not 
only  are  these  the  first  crop  for  new  houses,  but  tney  also 
follow  the  winter  Cucumbers.  Again,  even  in  vineries  and 
Peaoh  houses,  plants  in  pots  are  being  forwarded.  Tomatoes 
are  thus  everybody's  **  fill-up";  a  most  useful  line.  The  aim 
should  be  to  have  sturdy  plants  of  good  constitution,  and  these 
to  be  i>lanted  out  when  ready.  Keep  tops  dry,  and  only  water 
to  keep  steadily  growing. 

Staking  and  Tying  Ivy-leaf  "Geraniums." 
Good  growers  know  the  importance  of  this  being  done  early. 
Whether  for  selling  in  60's  (a  large  trade)  or  for  48'8,  be  in 
advance  with  the  worl^.  This  is  sound  advice,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  economy  of  labour,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant. 
A  good  house  of  these  are  worth  money  when  well  done.  Why 
we  get  so  much  of  the  rougher  samples  is  due  to,  first,  the 
crowding,  then  neglect  in  the  necessary  work  of  staking.  Early 
attention  j^ives  the  plant  a  better  head,  fit  for  the  market  when- 
ever required ;  some  doing  a  good  trade  when  plants  are  in  bud. 
Flower  Packing. 
,  *' Facing  up"  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  from  the  Wisbech  dis- 
trict was  very  marked  this  morning.  A  good  top  layer,  but 
distinctly  inferior  at  the  bottom.  N.  omatus,  the  pheasant-eye, 
showed  up  wonst.  Regular  customers  fight  shy  after  buying 
cfficev  I  *ro  sure  that  nothing  is  gained  to-day* by  any  line 
''off  the  straight,"  in  these  days  of  keen  competition.  There 
was  a  better  sale,  and  prices  firmer,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
market  such  stuff  as  I  refer  to  sold  out  below  the  average 
market  price.— Stephen  Castle,  February  18. 


¥eitch'8  Climbing  Frencli  Bean. 

Within  recent  years.  Climbing  French  Beans  have  become  so 
popular  that  their  names  in  seed  catalogues  begin  to  assume  a 
foreright "  pixmiinbnce.  They  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
getting  too  numerous.  It  is,  however,  not  our  purpose  to  dis- 
parage the  admirable  attempt  of  the  hybridist  to  evolve  some- 
thing better;  rather  our  aim  is  to  extol  the  merits  of  one  of 
^e  earliest  known  varieties,  if  it  is  not  an  absolute  pioneer. 
Veitoh's  Climbing  Bean  has  been  in  cultivation  some  years  now, 
*nd  in  the  race  for  supremacy  this  one  is  not  yet  left  behind. 

First  thoughts  in  cultural  matters  naturally  turn  to  the 
JPCMir  sowings.  But  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  in  the 
torcinff  house  this  Bean  can  do,  and  does,  sjood  service.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  convenience  for  accom- 
modating these  taller  Beans,  but  where  space  does  exist,  we 
might  be  allowed  to  emphasise  its  value,  in  common  with  the 
dwarf  varieties.  With  sufficient  soil  space,  head  room,  and 
freedom  from  red  spider,  it  is  possible  for  one  sowing  to  outlive 
two  or  three  of  the  dwarf  kind.  When  in  normal  health  and  a 
succession  of  leading  or  lateral  shoots  can  be  maintained,  there 
18  a  very  marked  regularity  of  pods  available  for  the  kitchen. 


In  its  length  and  character,  Veitch's  Climbing  is  in  realit^r  • 
counterpart  of  that  good  Bean,  Canadian  Wonder,  from  whidi 
we  believe  it  came  as  a  chance  seedling.  Many  others  have  at 
intervals  been  found  among  varieties  of  the  dwarf  French,  but 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  one  better,  or  even  so  good  aa 
Veitch's,   is  found.       We  have   recollections  of  stray  runnen 


Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean. 

appearing  among  an  outdoor  sowing  of  Canadian  Wonder  some 
twenty-five  years  since  at  Marston,  Frome,  whose  gardens  then 
were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Iggulden.  Some  attempt  waa 
made  at  selection,  but  as  a  similar  ^'  break"  had  happened  a 
year  previous  in  the  Longford  Castle  GardenSj  Salisburv,  the 
aspect  of  novelty  at  once  lapsed.  We  are  not  quite  sure  wnether 
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of*  hot  the  Longford  Btock  beoame  tlie  future  famous  Veitcb's 
Climbing,  but  m  any  case  this  seemed  a  counterpart.  Mr. 
Ward,  for  so  many  years  gardener  at  Longford  Castle,  and  a 
well-known  vegetable  expert,  dieoovered  long  ago  the  value  of 
these  "  trailing"  or  taller  Beans  for  the  forcing  house^  and  we 
might  repeat,  that  where  space  admits  them,  there  is  direct 
economy  in  their  adoption. 

A  verv  common  experience,  though  by  no  means  a  universal 
one,  is  that  these  French  Beans  are  readily  accepted  from  the 
New  Year  up  to  the  time  when  the  Soarlet  Runners  are  ready. 
The  moment  the  latter  come  to  table,  as  quickly  the  French  pods 
drop  out,  and  are  not  again  admitted  so  long  as  the  others  are 
available.  With  highly  cultivated  palates,  and  high-daes  chefs, 
however,  this  is  not  so,  for  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  smooth 
pod  offers  a  tempting  dish,  and  iuso  in  the  exhibition  tent,  and 
the  servants'  hall.  Experience  gained  within  recent  times 
compels  respect  for  the  dining-room  demand^  even  though  more 
space  may  be  devoted  to  the  stronger  growing,  fuller-flavoured 
Scarlet  Kunners.  Under  forcing  or  open-air  conditions,  when 
a  regular  succession  of  pods  is  a  necessity,  much  may  be  gained 
by  a  periodioal  pinching  of  the  leading  shoots.  This  sets  up 
lateral  growth,  which  in  turn  brings  flower,  and  pod.  Unless 
this  trivial  rule  be  observed,  there  is  not  the  same  economy  of 
space,  or  regular  and  full-measured  gatherings  each  day. 

For  forcin(|r,  we  find  boxes,  each  4ft  in  length,  12in  deep, 
and  the  same  m  width  (all  outside  measure)  accommodate  four 
ptiants  each.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  there  is  one  pro- 
minent impediment,  and  tnat  is  the  necessary  head  room,  with- 
out which  their  culture  cannot  be  attempted.  Red  spider,  the 
bane  of  the  French  Bean  under  forcing  conditions^  must  be 
"  held  up  ''  by  frequent  baths  from  the  engine  or  syringe.  Once 
allow  these  smaill  but  insidious  enemies  of  the  Bean  to  gain 
foot-hold,  the  future  pTx>8pects  and  profits  of  the  plants  be- 
come more  or  less  jeopardised. — W.  Strugnell. 


Law  Notes. 


Opaoflote  and  Plants. 

In  the  King's  Bench  Division,  London,  recently,  Justices 
Phillimore  and  Walton,  sitting  as  a  Divisional  Court,  concluded 
the  hearing  of  the  case  of  West  v.  the  Bristol  Tramways  Com- 
panv,  which  was  an  api>eal  by  the  company  from  the  decision 
of  Jud^e  Castle,  sitting  in  the  Tolaey  Court.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff,  a  market  grardener,  of  Bristol,  alleged  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  defendant  company  having  x>aved  the  roadway 
opposite  his  garden  with  wood  blocks  treated  with  creosote,  his 
mants,  <&c.,  had  been  injured,  and  sought  to  recover  damages 
for  a  nuisance.  The  case  was  tried  before  the  Reooirder  and  a 
special  jury,  and  resulted  in  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
defendant  company  appealed  against  that  judgment,  contending 
that  they  were  protected  in  what  they  did  by  their  statute. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  aaid 
in  his  opinion  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Justice 
Walton  concurred.  The  appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs  accord- 
ingly. Leave  to  further  appeal  was  granted  on  the  defendant 
company  consenting  not  to  ask  for  the  costs  of  going  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  that  court. 

Tba  Aaaaaamant  of  Mapkat  Oapdana. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  District  Committee  of  Stirling 
County  Council  held  at  Falkirk,  February  14,  reports  the 
Glasgow  Herald,"  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  assessment 
appeals,  consideration  was  resumed  of  the  appeal  by  William 
Murray"  end  Sons,  market  gardeners,  Polmont,  in  whidi  an 
mte/eeting  point  was  raised.  Mr.  Hugh  P.  Black,  solicitor,  Fal- 
kirk, who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  appellants,  exp^ined  that 
his  clients,  who  were  the  occupiers  of  market  gardens  and  green- 
houses appealed  against  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
assessed.  Their  annual  rental  was  £190  lOs.,  and  they  had  been 
assessed  on  the  basis  that  £100  represented  agricultural  sub- 
jects and  £90  ordinAry  assessable  subjects.  He  contended  that 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  of  1896  appellants  were  en- 
titled to  have  the  whole  of  their  subjects  regarded  as  agricul- 
tural lands  and  heritages,  and  to  be  aasessed  only  on  three- 
eighths  of  the  annual  value  as  it  appeared  in  the  valuation  roll. 
The  whole  subjects  were  used  by  his  clients  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  business,  and  although  from  their  nature  cer- 
toin  of  the  products  required  a  covering  of  glass  and  artificial 
heat  for  their  cultivation,  he  claimed  that  the  mere  fact  that 
there  were  erections  on  the  subjects  of  that  class  did  not  ex- 
clude his  clients  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Patrick 
Welsh  county  clerk,  having  been  heard  in  reply,  the  committee 
w  5j  11*^  consider  their  decision.     On  their  return  Mr.  Peddie 

K'el^n  "ustaS^""'  ^"*^"^*^^  '^**  ""^  *  '^^'''''i  *^«  ^^^^ 


Teing  Gtrdeiien'  Domain. 

%•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Siaer  for  his  letter 
hereunder.     Honourable  mention  is  accorded  to  **  Plenus.'' 

Propagating  ColeoMS. 

To  raise  ornamental  Goleuses  from  seeds  is  most  interesting, 
and  many  varieties  can  thus  be  obtained.  The  seedlings  wfll 
make  fine  specimens  the  first  season,  even  from  a  sowing  made 
in  February.  Flower  pots  are  preferable  to  pans  for  sowing  tho 
seeds  in,  and  for  growing  on  the  seedlings  in  the  earliest  stages. 
Fill  them  with  a  mixture  of  light  turfy  k»m  and  shaip  waskd. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  on  an  even  surface,  and  sift  a  light  oorer. 
ing  of  soil  over  them.  Place  the  pots  in  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  65deg.  As  the  seedlings  readily  damp  off.  watering 
needs  particular  care.  When  well  up  and  developing  the 
second  leaves,  lift  the  seedlines  carefully  and  transplant  them 
round  the  edges  of  pots,  which  must  be  kept  shaded  and  near 
th€^  ^lass.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  there  are  strong  green 
seedling  and  weaker  coloured  ones.  The  green  ones  are  worth- 
less, but  coloured  ones  should  be  transplanted  into  singlepots, 
shifting  on  until  the  desired  siae  of  a  pot  is  reached.  Useful 
plants  are  secured  in  5in  pots^  and  6in  pots  are  large  enough 
for  plants  suitable  for  decorative  purposes.  Usually  the  pluits 
do  not  require  stopping,  but  irregular  growths  should  be  pmehed 
so  as  to  secure  equally  balanced  specimens.  Ooleus  cuttingiB 
also  strike  freely  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  if  given  a 
temperature  of  60deg  to  Oodeg  at  night,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by 
day.  They  are  best  put  two  in  a  pot,  or  separately  in  small 
pots,  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  with  shade  from  bright 
sun  soon  become  rooted,  when  thev  may  be  potted  on,  aUowmg 
a  liberal  shift  each  time.  They  should  be  potted  fairly  firi^y, 
and  watered  carefully  at  first,  and  freely  when  growth  has 
commenced,  givine  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  when  the 
plants  are  established.  To  obtain  colour  highly  develop^  in 
the  leaves  they  must  be  grown  in  comparatively  small  ppta. 
Specimens,  whether  for  conservatory  decoration  or  exhibition, 
will  need  pinching  repeatedly  to  secure  the  desired  pyramidal 
or  globular  form,  it  being  important  to  lav  a  good  foundation. 
Flowering  must  not  be  tolerated  where  fine  well-coloured  foliage 
is  desired.  Finally,  I  might  say  that  as  Ooleuses  cannot  be 
wintered  safely  in  a  lower  temperature  than  66deg,  growing 
them  from  seeds  is  certainly  advantageous  to  those  with  little 
heat  and  room.— G.  W.  Sizer,  Elsham  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 

Plant  Nom«Bolatiirt« 

An  essential  part  of  a  gardener's  education  is  the  ability  to 
name  plants  correctly.  It  is  a  branch  of  education  whicu  tt 
never  complete,  as  we  are  constantly  finding  plants  new  and 
strange.  How  often  do  we  see  plants  wrongly  named,  the 
names  misspelt,  and  capital  instead  of  small  letters  used.  A 
label  carrying  a  wrong  name  is  worse  than  no  label  at  all,  and 
when  misspelt  is  a  slur  on  the  education  of  the  person  who 
wrote  it.  Catalpgues  are  so  easy  to  obtain  nowadays  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  a  name  being  misspelt.  Nothing  seems  to  give 
the  average  journeyman  greater  deligjht  or  a  more  pronounced 
feeling  of  his  own  importance  than  to  oatch  the  foreman  or 
head  gardener  napping  in  this  respect.  To  find  he  knows  a 
species  or  variety  of  which  they  are  ignorant  gives  him  a  sense 
ol  superiority  for  the  time  being.  How  keen  he  is  to  impart 
his  knowledge  to  them,  and  what  tales  he  has  to  tell  of  the 
wonderful  examples  of  the  particular  plant  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  "my  last  place.*'  ^   ,    ,      ,     c,^.  ^.  » 

Anyone  who  possesses  a  coi>v  of  Nicholson's  "Dictionary 
will  find  it  a  great  help.  In  it  will  be  found  most  everything 
in  cultivation,  besides  hosts  of  plants  never  seen  outside  a 
botanic  garden.  A  slight  knowledge  of  botany  is  a  great  help 
when  identifying  plants,  but  as  the  various  botanical  terms  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  that  need  be  no  obstacle. 
Florists'  flowers,  especially  those  which  are  annually  increased 
by  many  new  varieties,  are  difficult  to  name,  as  many  are  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  only  by  com^rison  with  a  good  collection 
that  one  can  be  sure.  It  is  surprising  what  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge can  be  acquired  by  an  observant  person  who  has  the 
handling  of  a  good  collection  of  any  particular  class  of  plants  for 
a  few  years.  Every  little  variation  of  foliage  and  flower  is 
noted,  and  such  a  person  can  in  many  cases  name  any  plant  in 
the  collection,  even  when  not  in  flower,  without  looking  at  a 
label.  A  visit  to  Kew  or  any  of  the  botanic  gardens  will  be  a 
field  day  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  note- 
book and  pencil  such  a  day  will  be  very  instructive.  Visiting 
any  of  the  larger  horticultural  exhibitions  is  another  part  of  a 
gardener^  education,  which  should  be  indulged  in  as  far  as 
time  and  means  will  allow.  A  walk  through  a  nursery,  or  a 
look  w>und  a  neighbouring  establishment,  will  also  add  to  our 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  names  of  the  plants,  but  of  many 
cultural  details  and  other  useful  information.  On  returning 
home  fresh  names  may  be  looked  up  in  a  book  of  reference,  and 
as  many  catalogues  as  can  be  found  to  see  if  there  is  any  fresh 
information  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject. 
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It  is  said  of  some  of  the  old  school  of  gardeners  that  they  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  name,  as  if  unknown  to  them  they  will 
invent  one.  Such  a  course  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  catching  a  Tartar,  who  may  be  enjoy- 
ing a  laugh  at  our  ignorance.— Plenus. 

An  Appeal  to  Soottmeo. 

At  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  year  we  had  published 
in  the  Journal  the  list  of  prizewinners  of  the  departed  year. 
As  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  '^  Y.  G.  D.,''  one  thing  vexed 
me,  and  that  was  the  question,  or  rather  the  need  of  it,  **  What 
are  ovtr  young  Scottish  friends  doing  P"  What  will  the  Soots  in 
Enscland  think  of  the  youths  of  their  dear  homeland,  as 
McKellar,  McGregor,  McLeod,  Cook,  Gibson,  Smith,  and  others, 
not  to  speak  of  the  chief  a  at  home,  who  stand  second  to  none 
in  horticulture?  I  always  notice  that  these  men  contribute 
largely  to  the  gardening  papers.  Who  are  to  fill  their  places  ? 
Had  you  ever  a  better  cnance  of  preparing  yourselves  for  that 
work  than  by  composing  an  occasional  article  for  the 
"  Y.  G.  D."  ?  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  the  talent  which  I  know 
abounds.— B.  J.  D. 

Otnuuithiisaf. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  are  few  flowers  to  be 
seen  outside,  we  take  particular  notice  of  our  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  with  their  different  shades.  It  Is  with  rejgard  to 
one  of  these  subjects  I  should  like  to  write  a  few  woras.  The 
Osmanthuses  are  very  attractive  evergreens;  and  might  at  a 
glance  be  easily  mistaken  for  Hollies.  But  the  leaves  are 
smaller,  and  are  opposite,  whereas  in  the  Holly  they  are  alter- 
nate. O.  aquilifofium,  the  commonest  of  all,  has  prickly- 
tootbed,  spiny  leaves.  O.  illicifolius  is  a  form  of  the  above, 
more  dense  in  its  growtn,  and  the  leaves  snuiller.  T^is  variety 
has  been  in  flower  for  some  weeks,  but  is  nearly  over.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  white,  and  are  very  fimgrant,  borne 
in  clusters  of  five  to  seven  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  mostly 
on  the  old  wood.  There  are  two  variegated  forms  of  this 
variety,  aureo-variegata  and  argentea  variegata.  The  two 
varieties  are  both  very  attractive  throughout  the  year.  The 
above  mentioned  vary  from  2ft  to  5ft  in  height.  O.  i.  purpureus 
is  another  striking  species,  growing  about  4ft  high,  and  having 
dull  red  leaves.  O.  myrtifofius  is  of  a  very  compact  habit,  with 
stiff  rigid  leaves,  which  are  spineless  and  slightly  serrated  on 
the  ontsides.  0.  rotundifolius  seems  to  resemble  the  tree  Box. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  large,  and  are  a  deep  glossy  green. 

These  plants  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  about 
August,  using  some  old  potting  compost,  with  a  little  sand 
tftdded,  placing  them  four  or  five  in  a  48-sized  pot,  using  a  cold 
frame,  and  keep  them  close  till  rooted.  When  readv  and 
hardened  off  they  can  be  potted  on,  which  w'ill  give  tnem  a 
better  chance  to  make  nice  plants  for  planting  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters.  Small  plants  are  very  useful  to  plunge 
into  a  border  that  is  empty  throughout  the  winter,  with  other 
evergreens,  l^ese  plants  could  be  lifted  out  in  the  spring.  I 
might  mention  in  one  of  my  situations  this  was  done  every 
year  when  the  border  was  empty.  It  contained  various  species 
cf  conifers,  both  tall  and  short,  and  it  seemed  to  give  the 
border  a  suitable  and  neat  appearance.  They  are  very  well 
Adapted  as  corner  plants,  or  when  planted  in  clumps  m  the 
xvila  garden  they  are  very  effective,  and  make  fine  specimen 
shrubs.— T.   N. 

Plants  from  Seed. 

A  great  mistake  that  is  often  made,  and  especially  with 
youns  gardeners,  is  sowing  the  seed  thickly.  The  pots  or  pans 
must  DO  well  drained,  then  put  a  little  moss  or  leaves  over  the 
crocks.  When  putting  in  the  soil  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  it  as  fine  as  possible  on  the  surface.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  very  fine  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Cinerarias, 
PrHnnlas^  or  Lobelias.  A  good  sieve  for  this  purpose  is  made 
with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  like  that  used  for  meat  safes, 
tacked  upon  a  frame.  For  if  the  surface  soil  is  not  as  fine  as 
possible,  the  minute  seeds  appear  as  though  among  rocks,  and 
a  great  many  will  fail  to  germinate  at  all.  The  seeds  must 
be  sown  very  carefully  and  evenly  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  make  it  a  pi>aotice  to  sow  as  thinly  as  possible.  An- 
other mistake  that  is  often  made  is  covering  the  s€^  too  deeply. 
It  must  only  be  just  covered  with  soil.  In  the  case  of 
Begonia  seeds  do  not  cover  them  at  all.  Theoi  we  come  to  the 
very  important  part  of  the  work,  that  is,  the  watering.  If 
watered  with  a  can,  it  must  have  the  finest  rose  that  it  is 
possible  to  get,  such  a  rose  as  is  supplied  with  the  Hawe's 
r^atent  cans.  But  I  prefer  to  take  the  iK>ts  separately  and  hold 
them  in  the  tank  up  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  pot,  keeping  them  there  until  the  water  oozes 
np  through  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  this  way  the  finest  see<l 
is  uninjured,  and  not  washed  out  of  the  ixosition  in  which  it 
was  sown.  A  piece  of  glass  should  then  be  set  over  the  pot, 
which  is  now  placed  in  a  warm  jrreenhouse  or  pit.  As  soon  as 
the  young  seedlings  have  made  their  third  leaf,  they  must  be 
pricked  out  very  carefully  into  boxes  or  pans,  and  the  latter 
staged  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  kept  shaded  from  the 


hot  sun.  As  they  grow  they  must  be  potted  off  singly  or  put 
into  boxes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  But  never 
allow  them  to  get  overcrowded  or  drawn,  or  failure  is  sure  to 
follow.— W.  E.,  Chertsey. 

Moiehoima  riparinm. 

This  lovely  half-hardy  perennial  is  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Cuttings  root  readily  in  a  propagating  case  with  a  gentle 
bottom  heat.  They  should  be  put  m  about  February,  two  or 
three  in  small  60's.  Afterwards  pdt  them  singly  into  3in  pots, 
usina;  a  li^t  and  porous  compost.  When  they  have  taken  nokl 
of  the  soil,  remove  them  to  an  intermeaiate  temx)erature 
where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  About  May  they 
will  be  ready  for  another  shift  into  a  6in  pot,  this  time  using 
a  rougher  compost.  At  this  potting,  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable,  they  are  bett^j;>]aoed  in  a  cold  (frame,  as  they  then 
produce  sturdy  growth.  They  must  have  the  tops  constantly 
pinched  out  to  make  them  bushy  plants.  About  the  end  of  June 
they  will  require  their  final  pot,  whioh  will  be  an  8in  sise.  The 
compost  previously  mentioned  will  do  again,  only  adding  a  few 
ground  bones.  When  potted  place  them  between  the  Chr^ 
anthemums,  where  they  will  remain  till  time  for  housing.  To 
have  a  good  display  of  these  lovely  flowers  about  Christmas 
time,  they  should  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  ten  weeks 
before.  If  the  old  plants  are  shaken  out  and  repotted  they  will 
make  fine  specimens,  some  being  a  yard  through,  and  will  flower 
much  earlier.— C.  £.,  Grimston  Gardens^  Yorks. 

Ispapagai. 

This  can  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  the  crowns, 
the  former  being  a  ready  means,  but  not  so  quick  in  giving 
returns  as  the  latter.  In  forming  beds  or  plantations,  a  site 
should  be  chosen  op^en  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  strong  winds,  which  often  inflict  much  damage  dur- 
ing summer  and  autumn,  unless  the  shoots  are  securely  staked 
and  tied.  Where  the  land  is  light  and  open,  little  more  than 
an  ordinary  trenching  and  manuring  will  be  necessary,  but 
where  it  is  heavy  and  clayey  it  will  require  something  more 
to  make  the  land  in  a  condition  to  grow  good  Asparagus.  .  It  is 
essential  that  the  land  should  be  well  drained  and  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  3ft,  leaving  the  bottom  spit  where  it  is.  At  the 
same  time  give  a  dressing  of  lime  rubble  and  farmyard  manure. 
The  soil  from  the  next  trench  may  then  be  placed  over  this, 
and  so  on,  until  the  plot  has  been  finished.  Before  planting 
in  the  spring,  ground  thus  treated  may  be  ^ven  a  liberal 
dressing  of  ^it  or  rough  sand,  to  be  forked  in  previous  to 
planting  the  beds.  Aprfl  is  a  good  time  for  planting.  Mark 
out  the  beds  5ft  wide,  and  to  prevent  the  shape  of  the  bed 
being  deformed,  drive  a  wooden  peg  in  each  corner,  leaving 
a  2ft  alley  between  the  beds.  Make  narrow  trenches  for  the 
roots  lift  apart,  then  having  everything  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants  lift  them,  exposing  them  as  little  as  i)os- 
sible  to  the  air.  Allow  a  space  of  1ft  between  the  plants, 
spreading  the  roots  out  evenly,  and  working  fine  soil  among 
tnem,  covering  the  crowns  to  the  depth  of  Bin.  Seed  should 
be  sown  in  March.  A  5ft  bed,  similar  to  above,  will  contain 
four  rows  of  seed,  sowing  them  in  drills  lin  deep,  and  about 
the  same  distance  apart,  thinning  the  seedlings  out  to  9Ln 
apart  before  they  become  overcrowded.  The  second  season  they 
may  be  planted  in  their  i)ermanent  beds.  Summer  culture  con- 
sists in  keeping  down  weeds.  Early  in  November  the  stems 
should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  beds  cleaned 
and  mulched  with  half  decayed  manure.  In  April,  on  light 
soils,  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
During  the  growing  period,  liquid  m«uiure  is  beneficial  to 
Asparagus,  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  heads  being  increiased 
by  applications  of  concentrated  fertilisers.  So  heads  should 
be  cut  the  first  year,  or  until  the  second  after  planting,  and 
this  operation  should  cease  at  the  end  of  June.  iFnder  proper 
treatment  a  bed  will  continue  productive  for  many  yeai«. 
Varieties :— Connover's  Colossal  and  Sutton's  Perfection.  Hoots 
subject  to  attacks  of  the  Asparagus  beetle  (Criooeris 
asparagi)  may  be  dusted  with  newly-slaked  lime,  syringe  with 
soapv  water,  and  dust  surface  of  bed  with  soot. — J.  C,  Kinn^el 
Gardens. 

^•^^ ' 

Trade  Catalogoes  BeeelTed. 

Bart  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Spring  Bulbs. 
Wm.  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Boad,  London,  S  E. — Annual  Clearance 

Sale: 
Dickson  and  Bobinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester. — Farm  Seed's, 
Dicksons,  Chester.— Farm  Seeds. 
Fran<joi3  Gerbeaux,  21,  Eue  de  Cronstadt,  Nancy,   Prance.— Plan* 

Novelties,  '  » 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai    de  la    Megisserie,    Paris.— 

Chrysanthemums. 
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FfQit  Garden. 

PLAXnXG.— The  weather  during  the  past  week  or  two  has 
been  except ioiially  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  work  upon  the  land, 
both  in  prernaration  and  planting  afterwards.  Those  who  fail 
in  taking  advantage  of  such  conditions  will  be  much  to  blame, 
for  after  such  dry  weather  during  the  present  month,  it  is 
qnite  possible  ]Vlarch  may  take  up  the  functions  usually  asso- 
ciated with  February,  and  thus  cause  work  which  might  have 
been  completed  this  mojith  to  be  delayed  until  the  autumn. 

PRUNING  GOOSEBERRIES.— Where,  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  birds,  the  pruning  of  these  has  been  delayed,  it  will  be  wise  to 
^Bt  the  work  attended  to  without  further  waiting.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly moving  and  a  continuance  of  the  present  fine  weather 
will  tend  to  move  them  still  faster.  All  sucker-like  growtlis 
fihoold  be  removed  from  the  baee  of  bushes,  and  where  the 
bnaiiclies  are  too  thick  they  should  be  tl>inned  to  facilitate 
picking  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  growths.  We  seldom 
shorten  the  shoots  except  in  forming  young  bushes,  as  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  practice  of  spur  pruning  GJooseberries, 
especraily  where  large  crops  are  needed. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— If  these  have  been  re- 
mov^ed  from  the  support  of  walls,  they  ought  now  to  be  pruned 
mnd  secured  in  position.  Pruning  should  be  carried  out  as  pre- 
▼krasly  directed,  the  aim  being  to  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  bearing  shoots  for  the  coming  season,  without  overcrowding. 
Wbere  shoi-tening  is  necessary  always  cut  to  a  triple  bud,  to 
ensure  a  wood  bud  being  left  to  carry  on  the  growth  and  cir- 
oolation  of  the  shoot. 

RASPBERRIES.— Get  the  planting  of  these  finished  im- 
mediately. Late  planting  of  these  plants  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  we  have  proved  from  past  experience.  In  planting 
Raspberries  always  choose  sturdy  canes  with  plenty  of  roots  in 
treference  to  larger  ones.  Sonie  growers  plant  at  4ft  apart, 
_mt  we  consider  tms  too  close,  especially  for  very  strong  growers. 
Five  to  six  feet  is  more  suitable  ana  is  more  satisfactorily, 
particularly  in  large  plantations,  which  must,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  cleaned  by  horse  labour. 

FILBERTS.- The  pruning  of  these  and  Cobnuts  may 
eeneniUy  be  carried  out  at  about  this  season,  as  the  female 
blossoms  will  be  in  evidence,  and  it  can  thus  be  seen  what 
growths  may  be  removed  with  the  least  amount  of  detriment 
to  tbe  crop.  Endeavour  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  catkins 
for  fertilisation,  or  a  poor  crop  may  result. 

PRUNING.— Trees  planted  in  autumn  may  with  safety  be 
cut  back  at  once,  allowing  those  more  recently  set  out  to  wait 
a^  week  or  two  longer.  Stronjc:  growths  mav  be  shortened  about 
m  third,  weaker  shoots  accordingly.  Maidens  with  good  leads 
may  have  these  shortened  back  to  about  a  foot  from  the  work- 
ing, where  needed  for  bushes  or  fan  trained  trees. — J.  W., 
Eresham. 

Froit  ColtDre  Under  Glass. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS.— Many  growers  can  grow  pot 
trees  who  require  the  house  for  other  purposes  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  trees  are  at  rest ;  and  splendid  results  follow  pot 
culture.  This  I  have  earlier  referred  to,  and  would  now  only 
briefly  advise  starting  the  trees  and  giving  them  a  full  season's 
{growth.  Trees  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  open  or  plunged 
in  ashes,  should  now  be  placed  under  glass,  and  in  arranging 
the  trees  allow  space  for  future  growth,  and  avoid  crowding. 
At  tbe  start  avoid  high  temperatures;  this  more  applies  to 
stone  fruits  than  others;  45deg  at  night  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  in  tl\e  day-time  ventilation  should  be  freely 
aflforded.  In  mild  weather  a  little  air  on  the  top  ventilators 
at  night  is  beneficialj^  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  always  sweet. 
Previous  to  placingln^the  house  any  misplaced  wood  should  be 
removed,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary  with  well  balanced  trees, 
as  the  summer  pincibhig  will  keep  them  shapely.  TVees  which 
have  in  the  past  suffered  from  aphides  mav  with  advantage 
get  a  thorough  cleansing  before  Housing.  If  clean  this  is  not 
necessary;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  ^  fumigate  some  little 
time  in  advance  of  the  flower  stage,  as  it  will  then  keep  the 
trees  free  through  a  critical  period.  One  of  the  worst  pests 
pot  trees  have  to  contend  with  is  black  fly.  The  trees  should 
be  damped  overhead  twice  daily  in  fine  weather,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  all  parts  of  the  nouse  should  be  maintained  till 
tbe  flowering  period,  and  a  little  more  warmth  as  the  flowers 
expand. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.- When  a  house  can  be  devoted  to  these 
fruits  thev  are  splendid,  and  thou  eh  they  do  quite  as  well  as 


pot  trees  planted  out,  they  are  small  trouble,  as  they  force 
with  little  fire  heat,  and  ^ive  grand  fruits  yearly.  These  trees, 
to  do  them  justice,  require  a  fair  amount  of  lime  m  the  &01I. 
This  can  easily  be  civen  in  the  shape  of  lime  rubble  or  broken 
plaster,  and,  with  liberal  drainage  and  a  good  loam v  soil,  will 
furnish  good  fibiwis  roots.  Planting  should  he  done  this  month, 
and  it  is  well  to  plant  two-year-old  trees  and  allow  room  for 
future  developments,  as  it  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the 
Cherry  will  not  stand  severe  pruning  like  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  and  much  of  the  fruits  are  produced  on  spur 
growths,  so  that  once  the  trees  cover  the  spaces  they  give 
little  trouble.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  for  glass 
culture :— Mav  Duke,  Archduke,  and  Late  Duke ;  Early  Rivers 
is  a  splendid  black,  also  Waterloo.  Frogmore  Early,  Big?arreau 
Napoleon,  Governor  Wood,  and  Emperor  Francis  are  each  free 
growers,  and  give  fine  fruits. 

POT  FIGS.— The  trees  started  as  advised  wiU  be  swelling 
their  fruits,  and  may  now  have  more  warmth;  a  temperature 
of  eOdeg  to  65deg  at  night,  and  lOdeg  higher  by  day  in  good 
weather,  and  with  more  warmth  more  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired. When  the  fruits  are  a  good  size,  syringe  freely* 
taking  care  that  all  parts  of  the  trees  are  moistened,  as  with  the 
slightest  neglect  red  spider  will  soon  become  troublesome.  More 
water  will  also  be  required  at  the  roots,  but  so  much,  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  trees.  Overwatering  will  cause  a  cneck, 
and  cause  the  fruits  to  turn  yellow  and  drop.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  good  roots,  the  Fig  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  soon  robs 
the  soil  of  food,  so  that  assistance  should  be  given  in  the  shape 
of  liquid  manure  or  a  good  fertiliser.  Top  or  surface  dressings 
should  also  be  afforded,  and  for  this  purpose  some  good  pieces 
of  turf  placed  round  the  edge  of  the  pots  and  well  deoayed 
manure  with  loam  over  the  surface,  made  firm,  will  assist  the 
roots.  Young  trees  mav  be  grown  as  hard  SiS  possible,  and  the 
growths  stopped  as  required.  These  will  make  fruiting  trees 
for  another  season  if  good  fruiting  wood  is  built  up  for  that 
work  during  the  next  few  months.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Plant  Houses. 

POTTING.— In  the  warmer  houses  there  are  evidences  of 
new  growth  on  many  cf  the  plants  after  their  comparative  in- 
activity during  the  dull  winter  months.  The  present  is  there- 
fore a  favourable  time  for  overhauling  the  collections  of  stove 
and  warm  greenhouse  plants,  including  palms  and  ferns.  A 
number  will  only  require  top-dressing,  while  others,  more 
especially  the  vounger  plants,  will  require  shifting  into  a  larger 
sized  pot.  Those  in  had  condition  at  the  roots  should  be 
washed  free  from  the  old  soil,  remove  the  dead  and  decaying 
roots,  and  repot  into  smaller  size  pots.  The  transport  of  the 
plants  from  the  houses  to  the  potting  shed,  and  Tice  v©™*. 
during  bad  weather  is  diflScult  in  some  establishments.  Of  re-, 
cent  years,  when  erecting  new  ranges  of  plant  houses,  more 
attention  has  fortunately  been  paid  to  this  subject,  and  heated 
potting  sheds  have  been  built  attached  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  plant  houses  by  a  corridor.  In  gardens  where  the  latter 
conditions  do  not  exist  a  moveable  bench  should  be  used  in 
the  warm  houses.  _This  can  be  taken  from  one  house  to  an- 
other as  potting  proceeds.  Have  suflScient  soils  for  the  purpose 
brought  inside  and  warmed,  so  that  when  potting  the  compost 
will  not  strike  cold  to  the  3'oung  roots.  After  potting  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  houses  a  few  degrees,  using  the  syringe 
freely,  especially  on  bright  days.  The  subject  of  potting  plants 
is  a  wide  and  varied  one,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  discussion 
here  in  detail.  One  or  two  points  important  to  beer  in  mind 
are  to  use  clean,  well-drained  pots,  and  not  to  overpot.  Most 
palms,  for  instance,  will  thrive  in  pots  that  would,  for  many 
plants  of  equal  size,  be  much  too  small. 

ACHIMENES.— The  season  for  starting  a  nortion  of  the 
tubers  is  at  hand.  Shallow  boxes  or  trays  oan  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose.  Fill  these  to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
the  top  with  a  light  sandy  compost  aiade  up  of  eoual  parts  peat 
and  leaf  mould,  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Shake  the  small 
tubers  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  lay  the  largest  of  them  evenly 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  boxes,  about  an  inch  apart.  Cover 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  compost.  If  the  stock  o\^.*°y 
varieties  is  short,  the  small  tubers  may  be  scattered  thinly 
over  the  surface  as  if  sowing  seeds,  and  grown  in  the  boxes  f^"^ 
a  year.  A  warm  moist  house  is  the  beet  in  which  to  start  the 
tubers,  one  good  watering  in  addition  to  syringing  will  probably 
be  sufficient  till  growth  commences.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  lin  to  2in  in  length,  they  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
ferring to  pots  and  baskets.  The  latter  are  very  decorative 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
WTien  filling  wire  baskets,  line  tliem  with  moss.  Pl>ace  tne 
small  plants  through  the  wires  round  the  basket  at  ^^^^IJ. 
filling  up  with  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  Return  the  pW[?r 
to  the  warm  house  till  established  in  the  new  soil,  after  wwcn 
greenhouse  treatment  will  be  suitable. 

BOUVARDIAS.— Introduce  several  plants  of  each  variety 
into  heat  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cuttings.       Clean  the  plants, 
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Bhorten  the  growths,  and  eoak  the  balls  of  soil  with  water. 
This  will  be  ample  moisture  in  addition  to  syringing  several 
times  daily  during  bright  weather  till  growth  commences.  Be- 
sides increasing  Bouvardias  from  cuttings,  the  larger  roots  if 
cut  up  into  lengths,  and  placed  in  the  propagating  frame,  will 
produce  young  growths.  Other  plants  to  start  in  a  similar 
way  are  AbutiTons,  Fuchsias,  and  Lantanas. 

TOP-DEESSING  CLIMBERS.-In  some  establishments  the 
growing  of  climbers  on  the  roofs  of  the  show  house  or  con- 
servatory is  carried  on  under  difficulties.  Sometimes  they  are 
planted  under  the  staging  behind  the  hot  water  pipes.  Any 
work  in  connection  with  the  roots  is  thus  awkward  to  accom- 
plish. As  much  of  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface  as  possible  with- 
out damaging  the  roeta  should  be  removed,  replacing  it, with 
new  soil,  mixod  in  accordance  with  the  known  requirements  of 
the  plants  dealt  with.  Incorporate  with  it  a  little  well-%iecayed 
manure,  or  Thompson's  fertiliser.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER^ 


Bee-keepers'  Terms. 

One  is  often  told  that  bee-keepers  use  strange  terms  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  for  a 
person  who  has  no  text-book  to  follow  articles  on  bee-keeping, 
and  for  these  grounds  I  propose  to  explain  some  of  the  most 
common  terms. 

Apiary.— This  is  a  place  where  bees  are  kept— that  is,  the 
spot  on  which  the  hives  stand. 

After  Swarms  are  those  STvarms  which  issue  after  the  first, 
and  are  often  termed  **  casts."  These  often  contain  more  than 
one  queen,  sometimes  as  many  as  six,  and  issue  about  eight  or 
nine  days  after  the  first  sv^narm. 

Artificial  Pollen — When  natunal  i)olIen  is  scaix^,  peameal 
or  some  other  substitute  is  scattered  among  shavings  or  straw 
in  a  warm  e(heltered  spot. 

Bee  Bread  is  another  name  for  pollen. 
Balling.— When  a  strange  queen  is  introduced  into  a  hive, 
the  bees  often  cluster  on  the  queen  in  the  form  of  a  ball  in 
their  attempts  to  sting  her  to  death. 

Black  Brood  is  another  name  for  a  contagious  disease,  called 
"  foul  brood." 

Bbe  Escape. — A  mechanical  appliance  for  getting  beee  out 
of  supers,  or  allowing  imprisoned  bees  to  escape  from  the  roof 
of  a  hive. 

Bee  Space.— The  space  between  the  combs  and  between  the 
hives  and  the  fname  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  is  reckoned 
about  iin.  If  more  is  given  they  fill  in  with  comb  to  leave  this 
6|iace. 

Bee  Moth  or  Wax  Moth.— A  small  moth,  the  larv»  of 
which  f<eed  on  wax,  and  thus  destroy  the  combs. 

Brace  Coubs  are  small  combs  built  so  as  to  join  two  frames 
together. 

Brood  Comb  is  comb  used  for  breeding,  generally  workers, 
but  it  may  be  applied  to  drone  comb. 

Cappings.- These  are  wax,  or  v^-ax  and  pollen  coverings 
of  homey  or  brood. 

Colony  is  a  stock  of  bees,  consisting  of.  a  queen,  a  large 
number  (40,000  to  60,000)  of  workers,  and  a  number  (300  to 
400)  of  drones,  in  the  summer 

Foundation  is  a  thin  sheet  of  wax  impressed  by  machinery 
wi'th  the  shape  of  the  base  of  the  cells,  and  is  given  the  bees 
in  fnames  or  sections  in  order  that  they  may  construct  comb. 
Candied  Honey  is  honey  which  has  granulated  through  a  low 
temperature,  and  which  may  be  liquefied  by  heat  (not  fi>iling.) 
Honey  Dew  is  a  deposit  on  leaves  (like  drops  of  dew.)  by  an 
aphis. 

Introducing  Cage  is  one  for  confining  a  strange  queen 
on  a  comb  before  setting  her  at  liberty,  in  case  the  bees  should 
"ball"  her. 

^ollen  Basket.'— a  spot  at  the  second  joint  in  the  two 
back  legs  of  the  bee,  where  pollen  is  carried. 

Queen  Cells.- Long  cells  like  an  acorn,  found  generally  at 
"fchf.  jottom  of  the  comb  and.  in  the  comers,  and  are  the  cells  in 
whioh  queens  are  naised. 

Quilt  is  the  covering  over  the  brood  frames  or  supers  to 
confine  the  bees,  and  to  conserve  heat.  They  are  generally  of 
non-conducting  material. 

Royal  Jelly.— The  rich  food  for  the  queen  larva  is  some- 
times termed  "chyle  food." 

Super  is  a  receptacle  in  which  surplus  honey  is  stored. 
-  Travel  Stain. — Caused  by  leaving  the  supers  on  too  long, 
andthus  the  cappings  of  the  honey  become  dirty. 

Wedding  Flight.— When  the  virgin  queen  leaves  the  hives, 
about  three  or  four  days  or  even  a  week  after  hatching,  to  meet 
the  drone  for  the  purpose  of  being  fertilised.— Hybla. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
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All  Correspoadence  relating  to  editorial  matters  slHwld  be 
directed  to  "Tbi  Editor,"  12,  Mitri  Court  CoAimaui. 
Flut  Stribt,  London,  E.C.  Peraons  sending  maaiueripl 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  reqnested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  preeamed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  retam 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  tin  faol 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eren.  wImii 
contributing  volantanly,  correspondents  should  eodflae  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  encLosnre  to  bo 
returned. 
ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  (X.  Y.  Z.).-^You  query  is  beinc 
attended  to. 

MILNER'S  ''LANDSCAPE  GARDENING"  (8.  Re*v)._ 
The  publishers  of  this  book  are  Messrs,  Simpkins,  MaranaU, 
Kent  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall,  London. 

CANON  HALL  MUSCAT  GRAPE  AS  A  STOCK  (Oxoa).-- 
We  would  not  think  of  working  any  sort  of  Grape  Vino  on 
this  stock,  unless  by  way  of  experiment.  Black  Hambnrg^ 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  on  it. 

BOOKS  (W.  D.).—'*  Plant  Breeding,"  by  L-  H.  Bailey 
(Macmillan).  This  costs  two  or  three  shillings.  Elementorjr 
botany  books  are  plentiful,  and  one  hardly  knows  whicb  will 
suit  you  best.  Macmill&n's  publish  several,  one  by  Bailey  being 
very  interesting  to  the  novice,  and  not  less  instructive  tlian 
others. 

ARBUTUS  FRUITING  (A  Lady}. -Arbutus  Unedo  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  may  be 
seen  in  the  early  winter  months  laden  with  pendant  dasters  of 
sdarlet  fruits.  An  unfavourable  autumn  or  premature  cold 
will  GO  much  affect  the  flowers  as  to  destroy  all  chances  of  fmit. 
Yours  is  the  true  kind,  and  the  invariable  bareness  of  all  yonr 
dbrubs  is  doubUesB  owing  to  an  unfavourable  position.  TYana* 
plant  one  oit^bwo  into  sheltered  sunny  nooks,  and  you  will  pio- 
ttably  be  re|^alrded  by  obtaining  some  of  the  fruit  which  boa  so 
justly  excit^  your  admiration. 

PRUNING  YOUNG  PEACH  TREES  (A  Constant  Reader). 
— If  the  growth  is  vigorous  it  should  only  be  slightly  shortened, 
but  if  weakly  severe  pruning  must  be  practised.  We  gather 
from  your  note  that  your  trees  are  vi^nnis,  and  theieforo 
would  not  reduce  the  shoots  of  dft  long  which  ^ou  mention  more 
than  Sin  or  4in,  thinning  it  out  to  aUow  sufficient  space  for  new 
growth,  pruning  the  shorter  lateral  shoots  slightly,  and  thin- 
ning them  freely.  Let  the  lower  leading  shoots  be  left  con* 
sidorably  longer  than  those  near  the  centre  of  th^  tree  in  order 
to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  vigour. 

CUCUMBER  ROOTS  DISEASED  (T.  H.).-To  attempt 
applying  a  remedy  to  Cucumber  roots  Imdly  affected  with  ex- 
crescences is  to  waste  time  needlessly.  Raise  fresh  pdaata  from 
seed,  not  fix>m  cuttings  of  the  affected  i^ants,  which  destroy. 
Remove  the  whole  of  the 'soil,  give  every  part  of  the  interior 
walls  a  thorough  dressing  with  hot  limewash,  scour  the  whole  of 
tlie  woodw<Nrk,  close  bouse,  and  fill  it  with  fumes  of  sulphur: 
then  put  in  some  fresh  sweet  soil  and  your  fresh  plants  will 
probably  prove  quite  healthy.  We  cannot  tell  if  the  soil  sent 
contains  any  noxious  insect,  but  we  advise  the  exercise  of  due 
caution  in  the  eubsequent  selection  of  eoil. 

TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT  TREES  (W.>.~Treee  of  thesifire 

and  size  you  name  are  best  moved  as  earlv  in  autumn  aa  la 
safe,  w<hioh  is  when  the  leaves  are  generally  falling  and  parfc 
readily  from  the  trees.  The  ground  is  warmer  then  tfasui  in 
spring,  and  the  soil  in  better  working  ordor;  besides,  the 
weather  is  moist,  so  that  the  trees  do  not  experience  any  great 
AesB  from  evaporation.  When  planting  is  done  in  February  or 
In  early  March  the  ground  is  cold  and  often  wet,  and  Max^ 
very  often  proves  dry,  in  wftiich  case  the  trees  have  their 
vitality  impaired  through  the  loss  consequent  on  evaporation, 
>and  make  late  and  weak  gro\\i>hs.  With  large  and  valuable 
trees  every  care  should  be  taken  in  their  removal,  choosing  the 
best  time  of  ^ear,  which  unquestionably  is  autumn,  and  that  we 
strongly  advise  in  your  case.  Young  and  small  trees  may  aafely 
be  transplanted  in  spring,  but  all  are  best  moved  as  soon  aftco: 
the  leaves  foU  as  practicable.  We  have  had  some  unpleasant 
experience  in  moving  large  trees  late  in  the  season  throni^  a 
dry  and  windy  March  follo^'ing.  By  autumn  planting  the  soil 
gets  well  settled  about  the  roots,  and  with  the  swelling  buds  in 
spring  fresh  roots  are  produced  freely. 
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AMERICAN  BLIGHT  (Bray).— If  you  dissolve  4oa  of  soft- 
soap  and  half  an  ounce  of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  rain  water, 
and  while  still  hot  Btir  very  briskly  in  a  pint  of  petroleum,  ana 
brush  this  well  into  the  crevices  of  the  baik  of  your  Apple  trees, 
it  will  destroy  all  the  insects  it  reaches  without  injuring  the 
trees  when  in  a  dormant  state.  We  have  known  pure  petroleum, 
that  you  call  pai«iffin,  do  considerable  damage  to  young  fruit 
ti^es. 

CONIFER  SEED  SOWING-ADIANTUMS  POTTING,  ifec. 
(W.  L.). — The  best  time  to  sow  seeds  of  Conifers  is  in  March  or 
oarly  April,  choice  kinds  in  pans  in  a  cold  fram^  to  have  air 
abundantly  when  the  seedlings  are  up ;  the  commoner  varieties 
in  open  but  shedtered  positions  out  oi  doors.  The  beet  time  to 
fill  up  bare  places  on  lawn  by  sowing  grass  seeds  is  early  in  April 
in  sJiowery  weather.  Adiantums  in  greenhouse  will  require  to 
be  potted  in  March,  be  moderately  supplied  with  water  until 
they  are  growing  freely,  and  then  water  requires  to  be  ^ven 
copiously,  never  alkywLng  them  to  want  for  water  without  giving 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soil  must  not  be  made  God(&n  by 
needless  applications.  The  plants  are  benefited  by  a  light 
syringing  morning  and  evening,  and  should  have  shade  from 
bright  sun. 

'  TENNIS  COURT  (S.  F.).— As  the  ground  is  very  poor  you 
could  not  do  better  than  pare  off  the  turf  as  you  propose,  mix- 
ing manure  liberally  with  the  top  spit  of  soil.  If  you  could  stir 
the  ground  two  spits  deep  it  would  be  an  advantagfe.  Do  no*, 
however,  bring  any  bad  soil  to  the  surface,  but  merely  loosen 
it,  and  enrich  the  surface  soil.  If  the  soil  be  heavy  you  may 
mix  a  Sin  thickness  of  old  mortar  rubbish  with  the  top  spit, 
which  would  not  only  make  it  drier,  but  improve  the  texture 
of  the  grass.  The  ashes  may  be  mixed  with  the  bottom  spit, 
which,  by  making  it  porous,  would  be  advantageous  in  respect 
<>f  keeping  the  ground  drier  and  encouraging  the  deeper  root- 
ing of  the  grass.  It  will  not  answer  to  ^ce  a  layer  of  ashes 
and  other  rough  stuff  near  the  surface  with  a  view  to  raising 
and  keeping  it  dry,  for  it  would  **  biim  *'  in  summer,  and  frus- 
trate the  endeavour  to  form  a  close,  velvety,  elastic  lawn.  To 
insure  a  lawn  fit  to  play  upon  by  June  by  all  means  relay  the 
turf  if  it  be  good.  Whilst  the  turf  is  off  be  careful  to  remove 
from  it  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  Daisies,  Plantain,  Ac.  Be 
careful  also  to  stir  the  ground  to  a  uniform  deoth,  so  as  to 
insure  its  settling  evenly,  a  little  extra  pains  in  preparing  the 
ground  and  laying  the  turf  being  well  rewarded.  Topndress 
with  well  decayed  manure  as  soon  as  the  turf  is  laid,  and  beat 
it  down.  The  earlier  it  is  done  after  this  the  better.  If  the 
grass  hf>  thin  sow  with  grass  seeds  early  in  April  after  the 
manure  has  been  brushed  in,  raking  over* lightly  after  sowing, 
then  rolling  the  whole  well.  The  lawn  mower  should  not  be 
used  early  and  set  low  eo  as  to  shave  the  lawn  closely  at  first. 
It  is  better  to  let  the  grass  from  seed  grow  somewhat  freely, 
and  first  *'run  it  over  '*  with  a  very  sharp  scythe. 


The  Proposed  Yeterioary  SargeoDS  Bill 

A  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  this  Session  named 
The  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill.  A  careful  reading  of  it  leads 
us  to  call  it  The  Veterinary  Surgeons  Exploitation  Bill,  not 
that  we  wish  to  minimise  the  value  of  the  services  of  a  good 
yet.  I  on  the  contrary,  we  have  many  times  suffered  through 
inability  (in  a  very  wide  and  outlying  district)  to  obtain 
veterinary  advice  at  short  notice.  If  an  Act  of  this  description 
will  do  anything,  not  in  a  small,  but  in  a  large  way,  to  provide 
fanciers  with  practical  and  scientific  help  when  they  want  it, 
we  entirely  approve.  But  will  there  be  any  drawbacks  P  We 
fear  there  may  be.  The  Act  appears  to  be  framed  to  prevent 
any  person  not  registered  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  prescribing 
medicines  or  doing  surgical  work  for  animals  for  remunera- 
tion. That  means  that  a  shepherd  may  be  liable  to  a  £20  fine 
for.  cast  rating  a  lamb,  and  that  a  man  who  is  not  registered 
as  a  vet.,  but  has  enjoyed  a  twenty  or  thirty  years*  practice 
as  a  castrator  for  foals,  calves,  or  pigs,  will  be  liable  to  a  £20 
fine  for  every  case  reported.  Will  caponising  be  included  ia 
the  same  schedule? 

Are  farmers  to  be  made  to  mix  their  own  medicines  for 
colic  in  horses,  or  for  '* downfall* *  in  cows,  and  not  leave  it 
to  the  foreman  or  yardman?  We  know  many  jrood  old  shep- 
hetds  to-day,  although,  alas!  the  number  quickly  grows  less, 
who  are  expert  in  the  doctoring  of  sheep.  Thev  are  not  re- 
gistered as  veterinary  surgeons,  but  know  more  about  the  ail- 


ments of  sheep  than  most  old-fashioned  vets.,  let  alone  new 
ones.  Under  this  Act  a  shepherd  (who  is,  of  course,  working 
for  pay),  could  not, either  mix  a  dose  of  castor  oil  for  a  lamb 
or  pare  a  sheep's  foot. 

The  movement  appears  to  be  aimed  at  the  restriction  of 
unregistered  veterinary  advice  on  the  farm.  That  is  as  shortly 
as  we  can  put  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  vague  idea  that  animals 
and  human  beings  shall  be  put  all  together  into  one  category, 
and  that  as  in  the  case  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  so  it  shall  be 
with  vets.  Non-qualified  men  must  not  at  their  peril  even  ask 
the  age  of  a  pig  or  a  cow;  but  they  may  ask  the  age  of  the 
baby. 

We  have  always  advocated  the  use  of  home  remedies  and 
treatment  for  farm  animals,  for  we  believe  that  constant  atten- 
tion to  them  will  discover  ailments  before  they  become  serious, 
and  that  the  man  who  has  been  looking  after  cattle  or  sheep 
all  his  lifoj  and  has  been  picking  up  knowledge  all  the  time,  is 
fully  qualified  to  prescribe  for  the  animals  under  his  charge, 
and  mix  the  medicines  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  in  serious  cases,  especially  as  regards  horses,  more  expert 
advice  may  often  be  needed;  and,  as  we  said  above,  we  have 
often  been  at  a  loes  to  find  such  really  valuable  advice. 

We  have  known  more  than  one  registered  hut  otherwise 
unqualified  man  in  whom  every  confidence  could  be  placed. 
They  were  not  afraid  of  buckling  to  work  or  soiling  their  hands 
or  arms,  whereas  we  fear  that  many  of  these  young  men,  fresh 
from  college,  would  rather  be  giving  ordeVs  than  doing  the 
hard  work.  It  must  be  rememl^red  that  the  care  of  animals 
almost  entirely  rests  with  the  owner.  He  is  the  chief  loser  if 
anything  goes  wrong  with  them,  therefore  we  think  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  services  of  a  "quack,''  even  if  it 
be  to  his  own  loss. 

If  a  human  life  were  involved  there  would  be  an  inguest, 
and  an  unoualified  practitioner,  who  had  been  mixed  up  in  the 
case,  would  receive  at  least  criticism.  Manslaughter  would 
immediately  be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  different  as  regards 
animals,  for  you  do  not  charge  the  butcher  with  cattle  slaughter 
or  cnielty  every  time  he  kills  a  bullock  or  a  sheep. 

We  cannot,  as  farmers,  see  any  wisdom  in  doing  anything 
against  the  local,  but  useful,  farriers  and  castrators,  who  have 
done  eood  work  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  will  take  a  ^ood  deal 
of  extinguishing.  The  idea  of  having  a  qualified  vet.  m  almost 
every  village,  as  suggested  in  the  **  Live  Stock  Journal,*'  is, 
we  think,  almost  equal  to  expecting  the  millennium  to  begin 
next  week. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Dull  mild  weather,  with  very  little  sunshine,  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  week,  and  farm  work  has  proceeded  very 
briskly.  The  land  has  dried  well,  and  where  it  was  ploughed 
early  and  is  now  to  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats,  a  good  seed 
bed  wil-l  be  readily  obtained.  We  have  seen  some  heavy  land, 
which  is  very  awkward  to  work,  and  it  has  a  nice  mould  on 
the  surface.  Such  land  should  be  drilled  at  once  before  worse 
conditions  may  chance  to  arise. 

Wheat  has  grown  well  lately,  and  very  little  damage  from 
larks  is  visible.  Tliere  is  the  wireworm  pest  to  consider,  bow- 
ever,  and  as  last  year's  sheep  pastures  ran  to.  seed  somewhat, 
there  is  still  a  danger  that  the  wireworm  may  play  havoc. 
Rolling  will  soon  be  possible  if  fine  weather  holes,  and  -no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  setting  the  Cambridge  roll  to 
work. 

Owing  to  the  late  harvest  and  rush  of  autumn  work,  some 
ploughing  of  '*  seeds"  for  spring  corn  was  left  over  until  the 
new  year.  The  ploughing  has  been  done,  but  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  green  matter  had  to  be  put  under,  the  ploughing 
has  left  matters  anything  but  solid.  Here,  too,  the  Gambridge 
roll  should  be  used  assiduously.  It  will  be  very  heavy  worK, 
and  a  light  roll  with  two  horses  used  first  will  make  things 
easier  for  a  heavier  one  with  three  horses.  The  heavy  roll 
should  cross  the  work  of  the  light  one,  not  follow  it. 

Lambs  are  -becoming  more  noticeable,  but  we  do  not  think 
they  are  so  forward  as  in  recent  years.  We  find  that,  taking 
our  district  generally,  very  earlv  fat  lambs  have  not  been  aimed 
at,  perhaps  because  Easter  is  late  this  year.  We  fancy  that 
the  people  who  can  afford  Is.  6d.  per  lb  ior  lamb  will  not  wait 
until  Blaster  if  thev  can  get  it  before. 

The  turnip  folds  are  now  in  splendid  condition,  and  the 
feeding  sheep  must  be  doing  well.  They  certainly  rest  well. 
Ewes  are  healthy,  and  we  have  hardly  heard  abortion  men- 
tioned. The  general  lambing  will  commence  after  a  few  more 
days,  so  we  may  consider  ourselves  almost  out  of  any  danger 
from  that  source.  The  ewes  are  healthy,  but  a  little  low  in 
condition  from  beine  «so  much  on  grass.  They  will  benefit  now 
hv  liberal  allowance,  but,  of  coui-se,  it  must  be  strictly  reason- 
al)le. 

The  spring  fairs  are  beginning,  and  we  find  that  horses, 
especially  heavy  ones,  are  as  much  sought  after  as  ever,  so  there 
is  every  encouragement  to  continue  breeding.  A  dealer  told 
us  that  some  breeders  had  been  very  hasty  in  throwing  up. the 
sponge,  and  that  there  would  be  a  long  fight  ahead  before 
motors  knocked  horses  off  the  roads. 
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FINE  LAWNS 

are  ilie  rasult^  al^nust  eiitii'L-ly, 
of  tlie  seeds  which  make  up  tlie 
mixture  sown^  aud  as  only  tlie 
critioal  examiiiatinn  of  the  ex- 
pert will  reveal  the  clill'f rtMice 
between  gowi,  h:i<l  ami  imhlVer- 
ent  mixtures — the  purcliasj^r  uvt 
being  able  to  judge  uutil  kuii! 
after  the  seed;*  have  grown  — 
the  necessity  for  care  in  pur- 
chnsing  is  very  evident,  ij\ir 
Dwarf  Evergreen  Alixture-s  nre 
tic^t  ordiuary  one?*,  tliey  are  the 
outcome  of  tests  exteridiu^^  over 
many  years  ;  th^^y  are  rihi(le  up 
of  kinds  everyone  tjf  whicli  we 
have  proved  esjiential  tri  lUa 
production  of  a  peift  ct  carjHt- 
like  turf. 
Per  lb.,  1  ^,  1  4,  1  G, 
postage  3d, 
Per  cwt.,   105-,    IfJG  -  110  -. 


DICKSON  &  ROBINSON 

The  K\ng*$  Bez4$men^QMtif^0ji^J^t, 

MANGHEST^P* 


I  TO    READERS    OP  i 

THE     "JO'RrWAI.    OP     IfOMTlCLJLT  TleR.' 


mCIAlr  OFFER   a 
f2lB0  GIANT  FlOWERlldG 
ET  ?U  SEEDS 

Distinct  \^Jieti 


Bt  Special 


ORCHIDS. 

Paftlcul&iT!^  iii  any  plmt  raiiuire<l,  with 

Ikt  of  whit t  wa  have  in  Ifni-wei  or  By\ke» 

Hisnl  on  ilemrmLK 

^^Kiifar'    **^^    C«tttloi4iA-Now    Ready. 

HUGH  LOW  t  CO.. """«  ""^WARSsBx. 


TO  Bis  MuEarr 


GENTIANA  VEBNA,  twelve  first-class 
clumps.  F/-,  free;  three  BBB  ORrHIDS.  1/A ;  six 
DBTA8  OCTOPKTALA,  8/-;  twelve  Royal  flowering  Ferns 
«/-.^P.  B.  O'KELLY,  Nurseries.  Baliyvaaghan.  Co.  Clare* 

RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSES,  and  Rustic 
Work  of  every  descripiion.  Boat  Hoasef«.  Garden 
Seats,  Eirtdges.  Vases,  Arches.  Trellis,  Fenciog,  Verandahs 
Porches,  ^c.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cj,talogue  free.— 
BOULTON  A  PAUL.  LiD..  Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  oj 
HorticuUure :  **  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
•ach  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  Which  is  not  benefited  by 
havilif  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  . 
^VV^J  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
BIBST.   BROOKV  A  HIRST.   Ltd..  Leeds. 

TTTEST'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 
T  T  have  bein  inrented  during  26  years  of  practical 
«ZBeri«Boe  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultlTation  ef  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
Are  ki^pt  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
fleedwnen  and  IroDnongen.  Samples  |nd  Large  111  ustrated 
Catok^Ci^t  pest  free. 

O.  B    WEST,  1    London,  N.E. 


JX  ordt?r  to  popaiariae  onr  fiiiiic>:]a 
*'  Otsui  "  eeltj.tioti  of  Sweet  Pe^Ls,  wo 
rutike  till  a  very  speoia.!  oWi*t  of  VZQti  aeed^ 
in  li  diifcTont  ^riniit  flowerin^^  YariotieR  for 
2  y^  to  rei.derfl  of  thia  paper*  TljeAe  te^d^ 
hTl*  carefully  selected  hj  «b  from  tbu  moat 
lii^rfei^t  itoeka  frf^wn,  and  inolud©  the 
ioUowin^  Viir]t>lies^  wliicli  all  lovt^ra  of 
theee  biunutiful  flowors  will  reeoa-riU*!  iih 
iinrivalleJ  in  range  of  colour,  size  of  flowi*r, 
and  t'caeml  go^tl  (lunlitieB. 

"Dorothy  Eokford/'  '  Countt? as  Spen- 
cer" tre-Bi.'k**?t^Hli.  *vjtibri  Ingjuan/' 
*  Hekiii  Luwifl,'  "Kiii;^'  EJ^vani  VII.," 
'*  Si.Nvrlet  Lleio,"  Hon.  Mn.  Kenjroii,^* 
'^  Black  Kiiigbt/'  *'Mma  H.  C,  Philbrick/' 
"  Bomolo  Mjiniani,''  "'Navj  Bluo," 
"Agnes   JoljnHjn/' 

Our  19  fi  lllimlTRted Seeil  C,Unlo([iie 
14  the  (july  eani<r»^ue  i^HueiL  whi^li 
CO  Jl  ;iin*f  I  nil  ground  rt  ports  of  0:u  d  iU 
heerli.  Jt  will  bd  Ki^nt  tree  i>n  request, 
or  tujt«?iher  wi;h  ri  tri:\l  [][i(.ktfi;  of 
r£vd9  for  mh  to  catifr  poitng^. 


T^wkson 


^ 


:w.  Royal  Aveuii!!, 
nelfa!*t :  63.  riaw 
sun    St.,    DuhMfl. 


&  Son's 

VEGETABLE  &F LOWER  SEEDS 

^^  BULBS  AND  PLANTS  -^- 

SPRING   PLANTING. 


Large    Ereot 
Flowering    Begonias. 


Selected  Colours  .. 
▲11  Coiouri  mixed 


12/-  lo  14/-  per  KO 
lO;-  per  100 


Double    Begonias. 

16/'  per  100,  selected  co!onrf ,  or  all  colours  mixed. 


Gladiolus  Gandavensls. 

Splendid  Mixture 5/6  per  ICO 


FULL  DETAILED  LIST  will  be  rent  po«t  free  on 
appiicaiioa  to  their  Office^  at  Overvben,  Haarlbm, 
Holland  ;  or  to  their  Qen.erjil  Agents— 

MERTENS    &    CO., 
3,  Cross  Lane,  London,  E.C.  I 


yINE     CULTURE     UNDER     GLASS, 
By  J.  R.  PBABSOif.    Price  I/-,  post  free,  1/1. 
offiee  :  It  Mitrb  Couet  Chambbbs.  Flbki  St.  Btr. 


j0m[iml  0f  g0rtu[ulttti[t> 
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Potatoes. 


HE  Potato  boom  is  dead-^dead  as 
a  doornail,  as  Diokens  would 
ha^re  put  ifc;  and  the  National 
Potato  Society,  whioh  went  with 
6uch  a  rash  at  first,  findinf?  that 
it  could  not  live  without  the  l>oom(P) 
q'.ietly  gave  up  the  ghost  and  passed 
iutt  oblivion.  The  memory  of  the  great 
iNiotn  remains,  and  will  remain;  for  in 
the  years  to  come  gardeners  that  are  yet 
unborn  will  be  told  by  their  elders  of  the  epoch- 
making  period  in  Potato  history  when  tubers  of 
sensational  varieties  were  worth  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold.  To-day  we  see  only  the 
absurdity  of  it,  when  we  consider  the '  discarded 
Northern  Star,  which  even  cottagers  will  hardly 
have  at  a  gift  for  planting,  and  realise  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  many  growers  were  clamouring  for 
this  variety,  and  were  outbidding  each  other  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  it.  But  there,  as  I 
said  before,  the  boom  is  dead,  and  will  never  be 
resurrected.  Peace  to  its  ashes;  let  us  get  on 
to  something  connected  with  Potatoes  that  is  of 
interest  at  the  moment. 

It  must  be  disappointing  to  the  raisers  of 
Northern  Star,  Eldorado,  and  others  of  the  boom 
era  that  these  varieties,  instead  of  upholding 
their  early  reputation,  hare  failed  so  lamentably 
in  general  cultivation.  Why  is  it?  Experts 
say — ^and  reasonably  so — that  it  is  due  to  the 
express  methods  of  propagation  that  wera 
adopted  at  the  outset  to  increase  the  stocks.  In 
short,  the  Potatoes  were  propagated  to  death  in 
their  early  infancy.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  aeems 
a  pity  that  good  varieties — assuming  they  were 
good  when  they  left  the  raiser — shoiild  be  sac- 
rificed at  the  shrine  of  avarice.  But  there  are 
men  who  believe  that  Eldorado  is  not  played  out, 
but  that  it  will  yet  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
variety  for  general  culture  when  the  ruined 
stocks  of  the  boom  period  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  Eldorados  grown  from 
healthy  tubers  in  a  reasonable  manner.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  there  is  now  a  want  of 
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confidence  in  this  and  other  varieties,  and  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade people  to  grow  them  when  they  are  doubtful  as  to  the 
.results.  But  whether  the  sensations  ot  €he  boom  era  ever  start 
'again  or  not.  Potatoes  as  a  crop  are  just  as  important  and 
essential  as  ever  they  were,  and  at  the  moment  preparations 
are  being  made  once  more  for  planting. 

Wliiat  shall  we  plant:  where  shall  we  get  the  seed  fromP 
These  are  questions  which  come  uppermost  in  the  mind,  and 
experiences,  sotne  of  them  bitter,  are  responsible  for  the  anxiety. 
86  far  as  the  first  question  is  concerned,  there  is  no  cause  for 
tnyuble,  for  in  spite  of  certain  failures  and  disappointments 
there  axe  plenty  of  good  varieties  in  the  market  and  quite  a 
host  to  select  from.  People  thought  in  Eldoraaos  and  Stars 
they  would  have  perfection  in  Potatoes,  but  in  this  vegetable, 
as  in  human  nature,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  or  hope  for :  so 
we  must  allow  for  shortcomings,  and  be  satisfied  that  Potatoes 
of  to-day  are  a  little  above  ratiier  than  below  the  varieties  of 
the  past. 

But  where  to  get  the  seed  from ;  that  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether, and  one  that  should  be  seriously  considered.  Change 
has  always  been  held  to  be  good,  but  never  was  it  so  important 
as  it  is  now,  or  so  really  essential.  Until  recent  years  we  were 
content  to'  get  a  change  of  seed  oooafiionally,  but  often  only 
went  to  the  next  parish  for  it,  and  in  the  meantime  we  planted 
seed  tubers  from  our  own  stocks,  and  got  good  results.  We 
cannot  do  that  now,  and  why  not?  That  is  the  mystery  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  remains  unsolved.  Let  me  explain.  The 
seed  tubers  from  last  year's  crop  (perhaps  fresh  seed  then  from 
Scotland)  looks  sound  and  good  when  it  is  i>lanted,  but  when 
the  haulm,  gets  through  the  ground  you  notice  there  is  some- 
thing wron^.  Here  is  a  plant  strong  and  vigorous,  but  there  a 
sfpecimen  with  a  thin  dwindling  stalk  that  is  evidently  wanting 
in  vitality.  It  looks  sickly  and  stunted,  the  leaves  are  crimped 
and  curled  at  the  edges,  and  the  plant  makes  no  headway.  All 
through  the  growing  season  it  pines  and  struggles,  but  the  tops 
die  on  early,  and  when  you  come  to  lift  the  root  you  x>erhaps 
find  a  few  young  tubers  as  big  as  marbles  clustering  round  the 
root  stalk ;  but  there  is  the  old  seed  Potato  dry,  hard,  and  un- 
deoayed.  If  there  are  only  a  few  of  these  unsatisfactory  plants 
the  loss  is  not  great,  but  if  the  largest  proportion  are  so  affected 
matters  are  serious,  and  last  year  on  account  of  this  trouble 
there  were  acres  of  Potatoes  in  the  country  that  never  paid  for 
the  labour  of  lifting. 

Some  people  call  this  the  "leaf-curl"  disease;  others  give  it 
another  iiame ;  and  others  again  give  it  no  name  at  all.  But 
it  is  in  view  of  the  trouble  that  I  ask  where  shall  we  get  seed 
from.  I  have  heard  numerous  explanations  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  x>oculiar  behaviour  of  home-saved  seed  Potatoes,  but  they 
are  more  or  less  oontradictory,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  experts 
confess  themselves  baffled.  One  thing,  however,  may  be  said, 
namely,  that  it  is  now  so  prevalent  that  one  necessarily  takes 
risk  of  failure  through  planting  home-saved  sets,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  early   varieties. 

In  my  experience  I  have  had  none  of  this  trouble  with 
Scotch-grown  seed,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  plant  seed 
from  the  North.  But  wait;  for  Ireland  has  claims.  1  have  be- 
fore me  a  report  of  some  Potato  trials  conducted  in  Surrey  last 
year  by  that  veteran  grower,  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  V.^.H. 
(whose  familiar  initials  *'  A.  D."  do  not  appear  so  often  in  the 
Press  now  as  we  should  like  to  see  tbem) ;  and  the  results  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Irish  seed.  Is  it  that  seed  Potatoes 
grown  in  the  cooler  and  moister  climates  do  not  develop  the 
peculiar  disease  I  have  referred  to,  if  disease  it  really  be  ?  or  is 
it  the  fact  that  the  tubers  are  lifted  before  they  are  ripe  that 
explains  their  immunity  and  natural  vigour  ?  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  man  now  who  (;rows  over  twenty  acres  of  Epicure  for 
the  early  market.  Lifting  commences  in  July,  and  continues 
through  August,  and  when  the  work  is  in  operation,  tubers  (un- 
ripe, of  course)  are  selected  and  put  in  boxes  for  plantinc  the 
following  season.  It  is  good  to  see  these  Potatoes  when  they  go 
into  the  ground,  furnished  with  stiff  bristling  sprouts,  and 
"curl"  disease  is  a  thing  practically  unknown  on  the  farm. 
Further,  the  grower,  who  knows  his  business  and  is  making 
money  at  it,  contends  that  the  lifting  of  seed  tubers  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  boxing  them  so  as  to  have  the  sets  sprouted  at 
planting  time,  is  equal  to  a  change  of  seed.  Reader,  do  not  take 
this  as  conclusive,  but  experiment  for  yourself.  When  lifting 
early  Potatoes  in  the  coming  summer  for  use,  pick  out  some  un- 
ripe tubers  for  seed ;  leave  others  in  the  ground  till  the  autumn  ; 
plant  them  side  by  side  the  following  year,  and  carefully  note 
the  result.  This  way  of  provin^r  «  point,  which  is  easy  eiiough, 
IS  better  than  taking  evidence  from  anyone  else  as  bleing  con- 
clusive. 

All  the  same,  this  failure  of  home-raised  sets  in  a  general 
way  is  real,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  every  grower  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Midlands, 
and  we  want  if  possible  to  get  to  know  the  reason.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  both  practical  and  scientific  men, 
and  have  heard  many  theories  advanced,  but  they  lack  a  ring 
of  conclusiveness.  The  matter  is  serious,  and  of  importance  to 
the  private  gardener,  but  infinitely  more  so  to  the  cottager  and 
allotment  holder,  who  relies  on  the  Potatoes  he  grows  to  supply 


his  family  with  an  essential  food  commodity,  and  thus  save  his 
pocket.  It  is  easy  to  say,  plant  Scotch  or  Irish  Potatoes  and 
avoid  the  trouble;  but  tbe  cottager  has  not  always  got  the 
moqey  to  spend  on  fresh  seed  every  year,  and  in  cases  oe  has 
no  otner  course  but  to  plant  from  his  own  stock.  As  mattefs 
stand  now  he  plants  with  doubts  in  his  mind,  and  if  the  crop 
turns  out  right  he  is  thcmkful,  but  when  he  sees  that'Stonted 
growth,  and  observes  the  crimped  curled  leaves^  no  wonder  that 
he  iruffles  his  hair  with  homy  hands,  and  cogitates  within  hia 
own  mind  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  those  *^  plaguey  taturs." 
How  can  you  expect  him  to  solve  the  mystery  wnen  experts  and 
scientists  are  baffled?— H. 


In  the  horticultural  world,  the  breathless  race  for  novelty 
and  change  continues  without  intermission.  ''Variety  is  life," 
says  the  philosopher,  and  any  well-considered  effort  to  appesfle 
the  inherent  variety-hunger  of  mankind  is- 
Degenerative  deserving  of  unqualified  appreciation  and  ap- 
Novelties.  proval.  .    With  regard  to    garden    noveltieB, 

however,  there  are  several  disparaging  factors' 
with  which  they  may  have  to  contend,  each  conducive,  more 
or  less,  to  decline  in  public  favour  early  in  their  career.  Ex-, 
ceptional,  indeed,  is  the  new  plant  that  issues  scatheless  from 
amidst  these  besetting  obstacles,  and  can  be  handed  down  to! 
posterity  as  of  standard  utility,  not  unduly  prone  to  incurable, - 
malignant  diseases.  One  need  not  be  grey-headed  to  testify  to- 
a  vast  procession  of  plant  creations,  wnicn,  like  meteors,  nave 
flashed  across  tlw  horticultural  firmament,  and  almost  inimedi- 
ately  vanished  into  oblivion,  or,  at  best,  sunk  to  a  position  of 
decided  mediocrity.  Many  hybrids  and  new  varieties  have  at- 
tained their  ephemeral  eminence  througji  *' puffs"  and  exten- 
sive advertisement,  which  their  actual  merits  have  failed  to 
warrant.  The  supplanting  of  such  as  these  is,  of  course,  a  fore-' 
gone  conclusion.  Anything  which  is  unable  to  stand  the  test: 
falls  by  its  own  weight.  The  great  ban  of  the  novelty  is,  how- 
ever, defective  constitution.  It  may  be  all  that  can  he  desired 
for  a  season  or  two.  and  then  comes  the  collapse.  The  wom^ 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  has  done  its  deadly  work,  and  the  plant: 
must  iB[ive  place  to  others,  probably  equally  short  lived. 

Exigencies  of  cultivation  may  sometimes  hasten  the  decline. 
Ikke  the  case  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  a  number  of  private 
gardens  the  grower  of  exhibition  blooms  is  forced  to  take 
cuttings  from  the  stools  of  his  overfed  and  highly  pressed^plants 
of  the  previous  season.  A  few  years  of  this  treatnient  is  bound 
to  undermine  the  most  robust  constitution.  The  end  is  not 
obscure ;  a  very  short  period  is  sufficient  to  seal  the  doom  of 
the  strongest  novelty,  and  to  enforce  its  relegation  to  the  ranks 
of  the  bush  plants  or  the  rubbish  heap.  But,  if  this  were  the 
sole  difficulty  it  would  present  no  insurmountable  features. 
Even  the  more  natural  system  of  cultivation  for  the  selection  of 
cuttings,  in  vogue  in  various  nursery  establishments,  can  only 
ward  off  for  a  time  the  discarding  hand.  '  '- 

What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  evil  which  assails  nearly  all 
new  forms  of  plant  species?  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
functional  disarrangement  caused  by  the  unnatural  results  of 
hybridisation.  Nature's  ways,  unfortunately,  run  counter  to 
those  of  acknowledged  utility  and  public  taste.  Double  and 
semi-double  flowers  are  a  fatal  defect  in  the  economy  of  plant 
life,  and  they  cannot  be  produced,  generation  after  generation, 
without  a  serioiis  disturbance  of  functional  processes,  which- 
must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster. 

Now,  as  to  fruits.  A  large  quantity  of  pulp  and  but  littlo 
seed  is,  as  a  rule,  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
cantemplflte  a  direct  flout  to  Nature,  this  mode  of  procedure 
can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  Those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  future  generations  of  garden  fruits  must  deprecate 
the  fact  that  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  mere  sise- 
Generally  speaking,  size  is  accompanied  by  poor  flavour  and  bad 
keying  characteristics.  Yet  it  is  from  these  most  pronounced 
abnormities  in  the  matter  of  size  that  the  hybridiser  instilfr 
propensities  into  his  new  varieties.  Of  course,  he  may  succeed 
in  obtaining  flavour  from  other  sources,  but  my  point  is  that 
enlarged  pulp  usually  spells  impaired  constitution,  and  constant 
breeding  from  plants  bearing  large  fruits  is  a  short  cut  to  dis- 
ease and  decay. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  unduly  pessimistic,  but,  to  my  mind, 
the  danger  is  one  to  which  the"  horticulturist  cannot  be  too 
fully  aroused.— 8. 

^  aa 

Fruit  in  British  Columbia. 

The  fruit  lands  of  British  Columbia  are  of  large  extent,  and 
include  all  the  fertile  valleys  from  the  Jkvocky  Mountains  to  the 
Placific  Coast,  and  from  the  International  Boundary  north  to 
Cariboo.  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  small  fruits  grow 
over  all  the  area  mentioned.  Peaches,  Grapes,  Nectarinee,  and 
other  delicate  fruits  grow  to  perfection  in  the  open'  in  the 
southern  districts.  The  principal  districts  in  which  fruit  i& 
grown  on  a  large  scale  are :— Vancouyer  Island  and  adjacent 
islandis.  New  Westminster,  Okanagan,  Lillooet,  Yale,  and 
Kootenay. 
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L^llo-cattleya  x  Queen  Alexandra. 

The  sreat  feature  of  excellence  in  thia  compound  hybrid  is  its 
maasiTely  expansive  labellum.  which  is  moat  richly  coloured  with 
intense  crimson-purple  or  ruby-purple,  with  an  orange-coloured 
disc,  behind  which  there  are  some  reddish  markings  extending 
to  laie  base;  but  the  edges  of  the  Up,  especkdly  in  front,  are 
lilao-layender  in  hue,  the  whole  texture  being  velrety.  The 
aepala  and  petals  are  deep  mauve,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
aooompanying  illustration  from  a  drawing  by  our  artist,  Mr. 
€}eorge  Shayfer.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of 
The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  the 


of  the  receptacle,  so  it  is  advisable  to  use  rather  deep  pots  for 
this  exQuisite  genus.  After  providing  new  soil,  water  somewhat 
sparingly  for  a  time,  till  the  growth  is  more  advanced,  when 
water  may  be  given  with  greater  freedom. 

Although  not  a  large  group  of  orohids  they  are,  neverthekas, 
distributed  over  a  wide  area,  therefore  require  slightly  different 
treatment  when  brought  under  cultivation.  H.  carnea  and 
H.  Suaannn  should  be  arranged  in  A  shady  part  of  the  warmest 
division,  wliile  the  scarlet  H.  militaris  and  H.  rhodocheila  thrive 
best  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  All  must  be  out  of  the 
way  of  drip  from  the  roof  glass,  and  passed  hy  when  syringing 
round,  or  the  delicate  foliage  soon  becomes  disfigured. 

Bonatea. 

Until  recently  there  was  only  one  representative  of  Bonatea 
in  cultivation,  viz.,  B.  speciosa,  a  somewhat  rare  and  diflBicult- 
to-cultivate  plant  from  South  Africa.  Two  others  have  been 
added — B.  antennifera  and  B.  Ugandse,  which  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  Habenaria.  Both  come  from  Uganda,  and 
require   warm-house  treatment ;    while  B.    speciosa  should  be 


Laelio-cattleya  x  Queen  Alexandra. 


plant  bearing  the  flower  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  February  11,  1902. 
On  that  occasion  the  Orchid  Committee  awarded  it  a  first  class 
oertificate.  Hie  hybrid  comes  from  the  parentage  L.-c.  x  bella, 
x  Triansd. 

Habenarlas. 

These  will  soon  awaken  from  their  slumber,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  examining  the  tubers,  and  repotting  them  in 
a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  finely-broken  crocks  to  maintain  the  mixture 
in  a  free  and  porous  condition.  It  is  much  better  to  repot 
before  the  roots  commence  to  run,  or  damage  to  the  tubers 
might  accrue  if  left  till  later,  as  careful  handling  of  the  plants 
is  extremely  necessary  at  all  times.  Habenarias  are  deciduous 
and  tuberous-rooted ;  and  the  latter  always  make  for  the  bottom 


grown  among  the  Odontogloesums.  They  may  be  potted  and 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  as  advised  for  Habenarias,  but  they 
are  much  stronger  and  larger  growing  plants. 

Subjects  tor  under  the  Stashes. 

A  few  months  ago  we  advised  the  planting  of  Epidendrumft 
aeainst  pillars  and  in  other  suitable  positions,  but  where  this 
idea  is  not  oarried  out,  Ficus  repens  can  be  placed  at  the  base 
of  walls,  which  will  soon  be  covered  if  kept  moist  by  occasional 
syringing.  There  is  often  some  vacant  space  underneath  the 
stages,  which  could  be  made  quite  attractive  by  the  judicious 
planting  of  ferns.  Begonias,  Fittonias,  Pilea  muscosa,  Pamicum, 
and  similai'  subjects.  Sucn  work  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand 
immediately,  to  get  it  done  before  we  are  busy  potting  and 
engaged  in  other  multifarious  duties,  which  gradually  increase 
as  the  season  advances. — T.  Anstiss. 
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The  StelYio. 

The  highest  carriage  pass  probably  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
^l?iy  in  Europe,  over  9,000tt,  known  in  Germany  as  the 
Stiltser  Yooh,  and  in  England  and  Italy  as  the  Stelvio,  ie  a 
masterpiece  of  Nature  and  art  combined.  It  can  only  be 
traversed  in  the  summer  months,  as  it  is  embedded  in  snow 
of  an  immense  depth  from  September  to  June,  while  any  time 
during  the  height  of  the  summer  snow  may  have  to  be  en- 
countered, and  even  in  July  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  it 
SIX  feet  deep  by  the  roadside.  For  variety  of  scenery,  vegeta- 
tion, and  climate  within  so  ishort  a  space  of  time  and  distance, 
*s  It  o&n  be  negotiated  on  the  modem  cycle,  I  apprehend  it  is 
unnvaUed,  though  the  route  from  the  plains  of  India  to 
Darjeelin^  in  the  Himalayas  (if  cydable)  would  be  superior 
5f?l?5i^^7  ^^  *^®  grandeur  of  its  views.  The  distance  from  Prad 
(2,950ft)  at  the  foot  of  the  Stelvio  on  the  Austrian  side  to  Tirano 
(1,475ft)  on  tihe  brink  of  the  plains  of  Italy  is  fifty-three  miles 
m  two  unequal  divisions,  the  ascension  from  the  creater  height 
of  cloee  on  3,000ft  bein^  seventeen  and  a  half  miles,  compared 
with  the  descent  of  thirty-five  and  a  half  miles  to  the  lower 
leivel.  Seeing  that  this  descent  can  be  continued,  the  further 
one  gets  into  Italy,  and  that  the  road  surface  is  really  excel- 
lent, It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cycle  runs  in 
existence.  To  insure  safety,  however,  his  bnakes  must  be  in 
first-rate  order,  wondrous  zig-zags,  with  a  gnulient  involving 
4,685ft  in  eight  miles,  being  encountered ;  while  if  he  plays  the 
giamo  properW  he  has  had  the  more  than  arduous  pull  (or 
rather  push)  for  the  considerable  space  of  miles  before  readiing 
the  summit  and  starting  point  for  his  n^n  down.  That  it  can 
be  done  the  writer  of  these  notes  is  not  only  a  case  in  point, 
but  th©  witness  of  a  far  more  meritorious  performance,  viz., 
that  <>f  a  mere  child  in  the  person  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the 
Stelvio  being  moreover  but  a  portion  of  a  far  longer  "  run  "  of 
some  360  miles  in  twelve  days,  in  course  of  which  six  passes  were 
traversed. 

Dealing  with  our  subject  from  the  floral  and  Landscape  point 
of  view,  and  our  bicycle  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  enjoy  such,  we 
must  bghtly  sketch  the  fore  and  after  portions,  with  the  Stelvio 
route  as  the  pi^e  de  resisiance  in  the  centre.  Our  start,  then, 
commenced  at  Fiissen,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  river  Leek  in 
the  Bavarian  Highlands,  and  comparatively  little  known  to 
English  tourists.  It  lies  but  a  few  miles  from  the  celebrated 
castles  of  Neuschwanstein  and  Hohenschwangau,  the  former  of 
which  was  built  by  iwor  mad  Ludwig.  Perched  high  on  the  top 
of  a  from  three  sides  inaccessible  rock,  with  its  view  spanning 
the  space  across  the  plains  to  his  oapital,  Munich,  here  it  was 
that  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  Prince  entertained  his 
ideal  Wajgner,  and  "mensohenscheu  "  shnt  himself  up  with  his 
legends  and  music,  surrounded  by  walls  decorated  from  attic  to 
basement  with  representations  from  the  ^reat  master's  fairy 
operas.  To  the  naturalist  in  flowers  and  insects,  combined  as 
a  beauty  spot,  Fussen  oan  hardly  be  beaten.  As  for  berries, 
they  are  endless.  You  begin  with  the  modest  little  wild  Straw- 
berry broadcast  and  throughout  the  woods  from  June  to 
r^^?"^*  . -i"^^  "^^^^  comes  in  the-  neat  shrubby  six  inch  to  foot 
nigh  Heidelbeeren  plant  will  give  you  a  deliciously  cool  and 
very  juigr  "plat,''  with  its  blue-black,  round,  Currant-shaped 
fruit.  Hardly  are  these  over  when  the  brilliant  red  Preisel- 
beeren  will  be  found," to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  a  plenteous 
supply  of  Raspberries,  and  by  BJackbearriee  of  a  wonAx>us  size 
and  depth  of  colour.  Here,  too,  on  moist  paths  in  the  woods 
we  met  (but  rarely)  the  showy  black  salamander  picked  out 
with  orange  spots.  These  queer  little  reptiles  lack  discretion 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  They  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
indeed,  they  give  one  the  idea  of  having  lost  their  way,  and 
being  m  a  kind  of  daze,  staring  up  at  you  in  an  aimless  sort 
of  manner,  most  unlike  their  kinsmen,  the  lisards,  which  glide 
away  helter  skelter  at  the  first  sign  of  ^nger. 

From  Fussen  to  Landeck  in  the  T^rol  you  pass  through  a 
finely  wooded  country  chiefly  of  Pine  and  Beech,  end  over  a 
small  pass,  picturesquely  named  the  Fern,  going  through  en 
route  the  important  little  burg  of  Nassereit,  with  its  sturdy 
appearance  and  bustle  of  diligences.  This  spot  is  memorable 
to  us  from  the  delicious  fruit  on  sale,  and  very  grateful  during 
the  heat  and  toil  of  a  lon«  day's  ride.  Never,  I  think,  have 
we  d<Mie  better  justice  to  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apricots.  They 
were  hardly,  I  thmk,  procured  locally,  but  probably  came  from 
a  warmer  i>art  of  the  Tyrol.  Alas!  for  the  beautiiPul  Bavarian 
Uighlands  m  general,  and  the  hilly  and  richly  verdured  regions 
with  Reutte  or  Lermoos  as  a  centre  in  particular,  how  terribly 
wet  tliey  can  be  on  occasion.  I  have  frequently  known  deluges 
of  roin  of  really  tropical  force  and  quantity  continue  for  five 
and  six  days  at  a  time  with  hardly  a  break.  IX>ubtless  this 
helps  the  vegetation,  but  it  causes,  too,  unexpected  freshets 
over  the  roads  and  break-downs  of  bridges.  Vve  encountered 
one  such  the  year  previous  between  Gfarmisch  and  BSirwald, 
just  over  the  Austrian  boundary.  I.*aving  picturesque  Landeck 
on  the  Inn  with  its  ancient  Schloss  commanding  the  time- 
worn  town,  we  cross  the  shallow  Finstermiinz  pass  en  route  to 
Prad,  where  our  giant  task  awaits  us,  for  we  have  now  to  cover 


close  on  twenty  miles  every  foot  up,  nearly  five  of  which  are 
at  the  tremendous  gradient  of  300ft  per  mile.  Almost  im- 
mediately one  sees  the  village  of  Stelvio  (which. gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  route)  lying  off  oh  the  mountain  to  our  right. 
The  scenery  of  this  first  portion  is  extremely  fine,  the  narrow 
valley  barely  affording  space  enough  for  both  road  and  river. 
At  Cromogoi,  a  few  miles  further  up,  we  preferred  to  diverge 
to  our  left  to  visit  the  picturesque  Sulden  tal.  Up  to  St. 
Gertrude,  which  was  our  climax  at  the  end  of  this  valley,  we 
enjoyed  grand  forests  of  Pine,  emerging  finally  on  the  wondrous 
green  meads  of  this  little  alpine  dorf. 

The  flora  around  is  of  rare  richness,  including  masses 
of  Alpenrosen,  with  the  height-loving  Apollo  butterfly  floating 
on  its  gauzy  wings  and  alighting  ever  and  anon  to  sip  the 
nectar.  Ever  upward,  and  getting  on  for  half  way  to  our  goal, 
we  reach  inimitable  Tnafoi,  a  spot,  I  suppose  once  seen,  never 
forgotten.  It  lies  at  the  very  foot  of  the  noble  Ortler,  AustrM's 
highest  alp  (12,800ft.)  Sojourners  will  visit  from  here  the 
**  Three  Holy  Springs/'  figures  of  Christ,  Mary,  and  St.  John, 
from  whose  breasts  flow  the  icy  **  holy  water.''  The  matchless 
Madetsch  glacier  lies  just  above.  From  Trafoi  to  the  summit 
but  one  word  can  be  used  for  the  proepeot — sublime  I  The  last 
five  miles  the  road  is  formed  through  the  tall  slate  in  long 
windings.  Seeing  that  we  did  the  wnole  piece  from  Sulden  to 
to  the  Stelvio  Pass  in  one  day,  the  performance  on  the  part  of 
my  little  companion  was  a  rarely  creditable  one,  and  I  venture 
to  think  created  something  of  a  record  for  so  young  a  cyclist 
of  her  sex. 

Our  recollections  of  our  visit  to  the  summit  are  vivid, 
neither  have  I  yet  recovered  from  my  surprise  at  being  at  this 
great  world's  end  height  charged  but  two  kroner  (Is.  8d.)  for 
bed  and  attendance !  The  following  morning  being  superb,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  day's  run,  we  paddled  in  the  stream  running 
on  the  Eben  glacier,  a  few  hundred  feet  above,  then  moantea 
our  steeds  and  crossing  the  Austrian  boundary  into  Italy,  a 
mile  below,  free-wheel^  with  the  utmost  regard  to  our  brakes 
sheer  down  from  9,055ft  to  the  Baths  of  Bormio,  4,020ft.  The 
strain  on  the  hands  to  secure  a  tight  brake  down  this  terrific 
gradient  and  safely  negotiate  the  zig-zags,  which  turn  ri^t 
back  on  each  other,  is  tremendous ;  great  care,  moreoverj  being 
necessitated  in  going  through  the  diu'k  avalanche  galleries  met 
with  in  this  portion.  At  Bormio,  as  an  antidote  to  our  ice-foot 
bath  of  sunrise,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  the 
natural  Turkish  bath  of  this  quaint  place.  Being  somewhat 
out  of  seas(^  we  had  the  delightful  little  hot  swimming  bath  all 
to  ourselves,  and  found  it  difficult  to  bear  ourselves  away  from 
i^is  wonderful  hot  spring  water  of  95deg,  in  which  we  had 
revelled  for  close  on  an  hour. 

Our  continued  run  took  us  ri^t  down  to  the  level  of 
1,475ft,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Tirano,  with  its  sub-tropical 
vegetation,  its  Vine-clad  hills,  arcaded  colonades,  and  warm- 
tinted  houses,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue.  Here,  again,  and  this 
time,  after  a  longer  fast,  we  were  in  a  land,  if  not  flowing  with 
milk  and  honev,  yet  Cf  very  luscious  fruit  and  kindly  wine,  good 
to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Neither  as  we  left  this,  our 
lowest  altitude  in  our  twelve  days'  tour,  shall  we  forget  a  cer-  . 
tain  hot  comer  where  we  did  woeful  slaughter  among  the  most 
marvellous  display  of  butterflies  I  have  ever  seen  ouitside  the 
tropics.  In  this  particular  coign  of  vantage  it  would  appear 
were  collected  these  winged  insects  of  everjr  hue  and  kind.  "We 
caught  at  least  five  new  sorts  that  in  our  wildest  dreams  we  had 
never  contempkvted.  Even  the  heat,  which  was  excessive,  we 
all  but  forgot  in  our  excitement.  Here,  then,  we  found  black 
admirals  of  two  species,  the  blue  admiral,  two  different  tiger 
moths,  the  laoe-edged  tranermantel,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
greater  or  less  excellence. 

For  several  miles  up  this  fringe  of  Switzerland  the  land- 
scape remains  singularly  Italian,  the  peasants  will  be  seen  with 
their  gay  coloured  kerchiefs  and  frocks,  and  Walnut  and 
Chestnut  trees  abut  on  the  roadside.  Very  pleasing  is  the  small 
watering  town  of  Le  Prese  on  the  Lago  di  Poschiavo,  between 
Tirano  and  the  Bernina  Pass,  where,  again,  you  have  a  fine  con- 
trast in  vegetation,  or  absence  of  it,  at  different  altitudes,  for 
at  tihe  Hospice  on  this  famous  route  into  the  Engadine  you 
have  again  ascended  no  less  than  6,100ft.  This  arduous  piece  of 
twenty-two  miles  we  also  did  without  a  night  en  route y  and  well 
earned  the  excellent  iahle  (Vhote  served  up  at  the  top.  The 
Bemina  Hospice,  7,575ft,  is  in  its  way  in  a  region  more  barren 
than  the  Stelvio.  In  configuration  it  is  flatter  and  more  ex- 
TX)sed,  owing  to  a  stretclh  of  level  ground;  whereas  on  the 
Stelvio  you  have  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  top  after  the  arduous 
climb  up  than  down  you  go  again,  your  promenade  en  haute 
being  like  a  fisherman's  walk,  *'  three  steps  and  overboard." 
As  cyclists,  we  enjoyed  a  grand  run  down  from  this  second  great 
height  to  Pontrasina,  with  a  superb  view  of  the  Morteiatsch 
glacier,  thence  traversing  a  goodJv  portion  of  the  exquisite 
Engadine,  which  we  left  by  the  Fliicla  route  for  Gi^anbunden 
and  Davos.  This  pass,  close  on  8,000ft,  higher  even  than  the 
Bernina,  struck  us  as  being  far  the  most  desolate  of  the  three : 
parts,  indeed,  it  has  even  a  forbiddine  aspect.  Seen  in  bad 
weather,  it  is  grand,  weird,  and  terrible.  Oiie  has  at  this 
summit  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  which  the  two  little  sister 
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lakelets  on  either  eide  the  road,   the  one    with    green    white 

fkfccier  wiater,  the  other  with  clear  spring  water,  fails  to  dispel, 
here  is  merely  an  indifferent  inn,  moreover,  to  greet  you  at 
the  summit.  >(eTerthelesB,  in  its  season  the  flora  on  the  Fliiola 
Pass  is  a  peculiarly  rich  one.  Rhododendrons  grow  galore  on 
the  southern  slopes,  while  Alpine  Primulas  and  Anemones,  with 
Tarious  of  the  Saxifrage  tribe,  are  very  abundant. 

From  Davos,  beautiful  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter,  we 
made  a  little  return  side  excursion  over  a  small  pass  to  Arosa, 
which  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  higher,  viz.,  at  an  altitude  of 
6,000ft.  This  nicturesque  village,  with  an  architecture  all  its 
own,  is  a  most  lovely  spot.  It  is  comparatively  little  known  to 
the  English  element.  Most  of  the  chdlet  pensions  are  placed  in 
a  bower  of  woodland.  The  forests  all  around  are  noble  in 
dimension  and  stature.  I  know  no  place  better  suited  alike  to 
the  searcher  of  a  real  rest  cure,  as  to  the  climber  or  lover  of 
Nature  in  its  grandest  form.  As  for  flowers,  it  is  a  paradise, 
both  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  rich  sheltered  woods. 
Edelweiss,  moreover,  can  oe  obtained  remarkably  easily  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Our  tour  ended  at  another  terra  incognitay  in  the  guise  of 
pretty  little  Heiden,  i)erched  high  up  above  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance in  the  Canton  of  Appenaell.  and  enj ovine  a  celebrity  of 
its  own,  its  whey  cure.  Leaving;  Davos,  we  nadT  of  course,  the 
famous  run  to  Xlosters,  all  winter  long  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  luge  and  bobsleigh,  after  which,  with  tne  gradient 
ever  with  us,  we  gradually  reached  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  lake  of  Constance.— -J.  A.  Carnbgis-Chealbs, 
Lugano. 


Notices  of  Books. 


Bbitish  Rainfall,  1906,  Edward  Stanford,  12,  13,  and  14,  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.     Price  lOs. 

This  very  concise  worit  by  Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  treats  ''on  the 
distribution  of  nain  in  space  and  tinie  over  the  British  Isles 
during  the  yeen'  1906,  as  recorded  by  niore  than  4,000  observers 
Sn  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  discussed  with  articles  upon 
various  branches  of  rainfall  work."  There  is  a  frontispiece  in 
colours,  showing  the  rainfall  of  1906  to  the  avei^age  of  i870-99, 
which  is  very  masterly  and  elucidative  of  the  rainfall  in  the 
British  Islands. 

The  work  contains  a  singularly  instructive  account  of  **  The 
Christmas  Snowstorm  of  1906,*'  and  this  is  shown  by  maps  as 
prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  as  regards  depths  of 
snow,  December  25  and  December  26,  and  hour  when  snow 
began  on  those  dates,  the  text  supplying  the  explanatory 
matter. 

Wind  influence  on  rain  gauges  is  treated  historically  and 
shown  by  diagrams,  with  the  nature  of  wind  disturbance, 
methods  of  correcting  readings  at  wind-swept  stations,  and 
protect ional  contrivances. 

Records  of  evaporation  and  percolation  are  given,  the 
evaporation  for  1906  (19.03in),  being  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  though  1893;  1899,  and  1901  all  oame  within  an 
inch  of  it.     This  is  shown  by  both  map  and  tables. 

Next  comes  the  duration  of  rainfall  in  1906,  the  tables  being 
reolete,  as  also  are  those  representative  records  of  daily  rain- 
fall in  1906.  The  number  of  complete  rainfall  records  is  given, 
those  in  1906  being  4,267. 

Viewed  broadly,  th^^arnfall  of  the  British  Isles  for  1906  was 
neither  above  nor  below  the  average  of  the  thirty  years, 
1870-99.  Scotland,  as  a  whole  year,  was  wet,  the  excess  being 
eight  per  cent,  over  the  thirty  years'  average,  which  for  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  coincided  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
yea  Its,  1890-99.  For  Ireland  the  year  was  dry,  the  deficiency 
amounting  to  six  per  cent,  of  the  thirty  years'  average,  or  five 
per  cent,  of  the  ten  yeare*  average,  1890-1899.  For  England 
and  Wales  there  was  a  deficiency  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  thirty 
years'  average,  but  an  excess  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  much 
smaller  average  nainfall  .which  prevail^!  for  the  ten  years, 
1890-1899.  The  integral  i>art8  of  the  British  Isles,  therefore, 
form  a  contnasted,  series,  with  England  and  Wales  in  the  centre, 
rejoicing  in  a  rainfall,  which  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
the  average  of  thirty  years.  Scotland  in  the  north  with  a  very 
pronounced  excess,  and  Ireland  on  the  west  with  a  scarcely 
less  ptponounced  deficiency.  Comparison  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
year  1906,  with  the  averages  of  the  periods  1890-1899  and 
1870-99,  are  given  for  England  and  Walea,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  then  a  general  table  of  total  rainfall  in  1906  at 
more  than  4,000  stations  in  the  British  Isles  follows. 

In  the  work,  which  signifies  a  vast  amount  of  labour  in 
compiling  of  records  and  condensing  into  tabular  form,  not  to 
mention  the  maps  and  diagrams,  there  appeara  most,  if  not 
everything,  worth  knowing  about  British  rainfall,  not  least 
being  the  rules  for  securing  uniformitv  and  recording  rainfalU 
We,  therefore,  commend  "  British  Rainfall  "  to  all  interested  in 
the  most  important  of  all  elements  essential  to  soil  cultivation 
and  life  of  all  living  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth.— A.  ' 
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Poptsmoutb  Fpultspsps. 

The  members  of  Portsmouth  Fruiterers'  Benevolent  Society 
held  a  very  successful  dinner  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Lake  Road, 
Portsmouth. 

Mrs.  Ryland'fl  Beaueat. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rylands,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Rylands,  the  great  Manchester  merchant,  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution  benefits  to  the  extent  of 
£3.000. 

Tbo  United  Hortloultapal  Benefit  and  Ppovidant  Soolaty 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  March  9,  at  8  p.m.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  large  turn-out  of  members  will  appear,  and  so  encourage  the 
committee  by  their  presence,  or  stimulate  them  by  suggestions. 
The  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  will  preside. 

**Tha  Uaual  FoPtnlffbtly." 

It  would  appear  that  so  much  are  we  the  creatures  of  habit, 
we  proceed  in  a  regular  round  or  series  of  actions,  often  regard- 
lees  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  exempt  from  change.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  folks  were  disagreeably  surprised  to  discover 
that  "the  usual  fortnightly"  show  and  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have 
fallen  on  Tuesday  last,  was  not  in  the  fixtures  card.  The 
exhibition  is  next  week,  IViarch  3rd,  which  makes  an  interval  of 
three  weeks  from  the  last  show.  One  man  whom  we  met  in  the 
City  had  been  to  the  liall  with  a  small  exhibit!  He  had  come 
from  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Stata  Mapkat  OaPdana. 

Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  reports  the 
"Eastern  Morning  News,"  is  thinking  of  a  further  advance  in 
State  Socialism.  He  contemplates  **  State  mai*ket  gardens," 
with  a  view  to  depriving  the  Chinese  of  the  monopoly  in  vege- 
table growing  that  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  in  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  in  neighbouring  Australia.  Under  the  late 
Mr.  Seddon  New  Zealand  started  State  coal  mines,  a  State  in- 
surance department,  and  other  State  undertakings  usually  left 
to  individualistic  enterprise.  In  setting  out  to  compete  with 
the  Chineee  in  the  production  of  Carrots,  Cabbages,  and  Cauli- 
flowers, the  New  Zealand  Government  will  be  heavily  handi- 
capped. Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience,  the  untiring 
industry,  and  the  plodding  perseverance  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  market  gardens.  White  labour  employed 
by  the  State  in  the  same  industry  is  not  Likely  to  be  equally 
energetic  and  successful.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  said  that 
the  Chinese  in  the  colonies  were  "hated  more  for  tljeir  virtues 
than  their  vices." 

Appla  Qpowlnff  Bxpaplmantft. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  Association  of 
Fnlit  Growers  and  Hortioultunsts,  acoording  to  several  Bir- 
mingham newspapers,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bulmer  said  that,  seeing  tlie 
extreme  fertility  of  some  of  the  French  varieties,  his  firm  were 
experimenting  with  an  acre  of  cider  varieties  on  bush  trees,  not 
cultivating  the  ground  between  the  rows,  but  mowing  the 
herbage  two  or  three  times  a  year  and  mulching  round  the 
sticks.  By  that  means  it  was  considered  they  would  save  cost 
of  hoeing  and  propping  overweighted  branches,  and  get  a  crop 
in  about  three  years  instead  of  waiting  ten  or  fifteen  j^ears,  as 
in  the  case  of  standards.  Mr,  Getting  (Glewstone  Plantations) 
believed  ih^  fruit  would  be  jucier,  too.  The  labour  bill  would 
be  considerably  less,  which  was  desirable  in  the  case  of  succcg- 
eive  failure  of  crop.  Mr.  Barker  (director  of  the  National 
Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  Bristol),  who  detailed  many  experi- 
ments being  made  on  the  institute  plantations,  said  he  had  not 
tried  Mr.  Bulmer's  experiment,  but  he  was  growing  some  on 
cordons.  As  to  filling  up  old  orchards,  Mr.  Ray  said  he  had  met 
with  success  by  turning  over  the  soil,  letting  it  get  frosted,  and 
then  ramming  the  young  tree  in  well. 
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BotfUflbman  fop  NfttaL 

Mr.  G.  Charlton,  for  five  and  a  half  years  general  foreman 
in  Skelton  Oastle  Gardens,  Yorkshire,  leaves  England  in  April 
to  take  charge  of  the  Kelvinside  Fruit  Farm,  Dundee,  Natal. 

Damage  at  SandPlnffbam. 

The  gale  of  last.  Saturday  wrought  havoc  to  the  trees  on  the 
King's  estate  at  Sandringham.  Of  twenty  Lime  trees  forming 
an  avenue  there,  fourteen  were  levelled,  lying  with  absolute 
regularity  in  the  same  direction  from  the  line  in  which  they 
stood.  Other  trees  were  also  up-rooted  and  fell,  doing  damage 
to  the  surroundings. 

Rav.  J.  Bernard  HalL 

The  Rev.  J.  Bernard  Hall,  curate  of  Corbridge,  has  been 
elected  as  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  a  lecture  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
adapted  for  reading,  with  a  set  of  slides  of  Apples  (coloured) 
and  Apple  trees  was  offered  to,  and  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  will  be  distributed  throughout 
England  to  the  various  gardeners'  societies  affiliated  to  the 
R.H.S. 

Mp.  T.  O.  Time. 

The  well-known  seed  firm  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and  Turner,  Mel- 
bourne Place,  Edinburgh >  has  been  dissolved.  This  firm  was 
constituted  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Turner  now  retires  from  it,  while 
the  business  of  the  firm  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thos.  G. 
Tillie,  who  is  well  known  to  Scottish  horticulturists  north  and 
south.  Mr.  Tillie  first  entered  the  business  in  Melboumo  Place 
in  1877.  Prior  to  that  time  he  h€ul  been  in  the  employment  of 
teeasrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons. 

*  Bzblbltlon  of  Oolonlal-ffpown  Fpult  and  Vaaatablaa. 

The  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  again  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  Colonial-grown 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  their  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  March  tho  5th  and  6th  next.  Sir  Somerset  French, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  newly-appointed  agent-general  for  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  previously  Postmaster-General  for  the  Cape,  has 
very  kindly  consented  to  perform  the  opening  ceremony,  which 
will  take  place  at  12.30  on  March  the  6th.  Entries  for  many 
interesting  exhibits  have  been  received.  Sir  Somerset  French  is 
also  to  show  a  large  collection  of  paintings  of  Cape  scenery 
executed  by  Oape  artists,  which  were  given  to  ham  by  the  staff 
of  the  post  office  when  he  resigned  the  Postmaster-Generakhip 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  These  paintings  have  not  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  country  before.  C.  Du  P.  Chiappini,  Eteq.,  the 
Trade  Commissioner  for  the  Cape,  is  to  give  a  lecture  at  3  p.m. 
on  March  the  6th,  in  the  lecture  room  at  the  Hall,  on  "Cape 
Colooy  and  its«Commercial  Fruit  Resources." 

Annual  Mapkat  Dlnnap.  N.O.9. 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Market  Show  Committee  of  ,the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Socioty  took  place  on  Monday,  February  24,  at  the  Popular 
Cafe,  Piccadilly,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Robert  Ballantine. 
Messrs.  T.  Bevan,  E.  F.  Hawes,  C.  H.  Curtis,  F.  W.  Ladds, 
G.  J.  Ingram,  D.  Ingamells,  G.  Prickett,  P.  F.  Bunyard, 
W.  Howe,  J.  Tulley,  R.  Weir,  J.  McKerchar,  R.  A.  Witty,  and 
other  members  and  friends  were  present.  The  toast  list  was 
a  short  one,  the  items  being  "The  King  and  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,"  '*His  Gmcc  the  Duke  of  Bedford"  (who  lends  the 
foreign  flower  market  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  market  show), 
and  the  "  National  Cbrysantliemum  Society,*'  and  to  the  latter 
Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  responded  briefly.  Other  toasts  were  **  The 
Chairman"  and  *' Mr.  Ingamells.''  The  latter  has  ever  been 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  market  show  movement.  Mr. 
McKerchar  also  proposed  the  "  Gardening  Charities,"  to  which 
Mr.  Ingram  responded.  All  the  si)eeche6  were  oommendably 
brief.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  music  rather  than  to  speech- 
making,  and  in  this  respect  many  committees  might  follow  the 
example  here  set.  Those  who  contributed  to  the  evening's 
enjoyment  were  the  Misses  N.  Beare  and  Such,  and  Messi-s. 
H.  W.  Porter,  Walter  Bamforth,  Lawrence  Harewood,  Wilfred 
Straoy,  Walter  Fullerton,  and  Harry  Briden. 


No  Llvappool  Show. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  7,  Victoria  Street, 
Liverpool,  that  it  has  been  decided  not  to  hold  a  spring  show  at 
Liverpofrf  this  year.  ' 

Cantapbupy  and  Kant  Roaa  Soolaty. 

The  thirtieth  annual  show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  30. 
There  will  be  a  challenge  cup,  value  nine  guineas,  open  to  al* 
nurserymen.— C.  C.  Williamson,  Hon.  Secretary. 

*' Lawns." 

Under  the  title  of  '*  Lawns"  Messrs.  Sutton  land  Sons, 
Reading,  have  issued  an  instructive  illustrated  brocihure  dealing 
with  garden  lawns,  tennis  lawns,  bowling  greens,  croquet 
grounds,  putting  greens,  and  cricket  grounds.  The  object  in 
view  is  to  suggest  the  best  and  least  expensive  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  fine,  dense,  elastic  sward,  and  the  means  by  which  the 
grass  may  be  maintained  in  good  condition.  The  illustrations 
throughout  are  very  effective,  whilst  none  are  more  useful  than 
those  of  implements  necessary  for  keeping  lawns  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  volume  is  published  at  Is.,  and  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  lawns. 

Amaplcan  Saad  Tpada  Aaaoolatlon. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  the  Auditorium  Annex, 
Chicago,  on  January  1,  with  a  full  attendance.  Detroit  was 
selected  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  convention,  June  23-25. 
Headquarters  have  not  yet  been  selected.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted :  "  The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  recommends  that  its  members 
still  further  emphasise  and  publish  its  •  disclaimer  by  having  it 
printed  on  all  stationery,  including  letter-heads,  bill  he4ds> 
quotation  sheets,  acceptances,  labels,  and  packages,  and  td 
disseminate  same  to  all  merchant  customers  possible,  and  to 
supply  merchants  with  disclaimer  cards  to  be  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous  place  in  the  sales-room."  Cards  will  be  furnished  by 
the  secretary  free  to  members  on  request,  and  to  others  at  ten 
cents  per  copy,  post  paid. — C.  £.  Kendbl,  secretary,  2010, 
Ontario  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

VTatep  fop  London  Qapdana- 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (Sir 
Melvill  Beachcroft  presiding),  the  Appeal  and  Assessment  Com- 
mittee submitted  a  report  with  regard  to  the  charges  for  cattle 
troughs,  fountains,  <Skc.,  and  gardens.  In  the  case  of  gardens 
it  was  recommended :  ''  That,  whilst  reserving  power  to  charge 
by  meter  or  on  area,  the  following  scale  be  adopted  for  garden 
supplies  where  the  consumption  of  water  and  the  sise  of  the 
garden  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  exceptional,  vis., 
rateable  value  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum,  10s.  per  season; 
£100  pQT  annum,  15s.  per  season;  and  £200  per  annum,  206. 
per  season.  Where  the  premises  exceed  £200  rateable  value, 
or  a  sprinkler  is  used,  the  garden  supply  to  be  sei>arately 
afforded,  by  meter,  at  the  trade  soale,  but  without  imposing  a 
minimum  rent."  The  recommendation  wa3  agreed  to.— ('*  Daily 
Tele«i»ph.") 

"Flopa  Capanala." 

Oontinued  progress  is  being  made  with  this  wos^,  whicb  is 
edited  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  on  behalf  of  the  South 
African  colonies.  Since  the  notice  in  the  ''Kew  Bulletin"  for 
1906,  p.  186,  two  more  parts  (iii.  and  iv.)  of  vol.  iv.,  sect.  1, 
have  been  iosued.  In  the  earlier  of  the  two,  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown 
has  completed  the  account  of  the  Bricacete,  in  the  later  he  has 
commenced  an  account  of  the  AseJepiadacese.  The  other  orders 
dealt  with  in  part  iii.  are  the  Plumbagineae,  Primulacese, 
Myrsinece,  Sapotaoese,  Ebenacece,  and  the  Oleacefio  partly.  In 
part  iv.  the  Oleacese  are  completed,  the  Salvadoracese  and  the 
Apooynaoeee  are  dealt  with,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  Asclepia- 
dacesB  are  begun.  The  Ebenacea)  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hiern,  the  Plumbagine^e  and  Salvadoraceaa  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wright,  and  the  Apocynaceee  by  Dr.  O.  Stapf.  For  the 
Primukicece,  Myrsinese,  Sapotaceae,  and  Oleaceie  the  editor 
has  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  manuscript  accounts  prepared 
by  the  late  Professor  W\  H.  Harvey;  the  additions  rendered 
necessary  owing  to  the  communication  of  further  materia] 
from  South  Africa  since  Professor  Harvey's  death  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright.-("Kew  BuUetin.'*) 
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Bear  Place,  TfyM. 


The  county  of  Berks  can  boast  of  many  fine  gardens,  but 
one  ^f  the  most  interesting  and  most  pleasantly  situated  is  Bear 
PLace,  the  country  seat  of  H.  F.  Nicholl,  Esq.  Simce  Mr. 
Nicboll  bought  the  estate  in  1894.  many  improvements  and 
alterations  have  been  made,  which  hAve  been  ably  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Withers,  the  head  gardener,  and  his  staff. 

The  mansion  is  situated  on  a  small  hill,  with  a  large  wood 
on  the  north  side,  which  winds  round  to  the  east,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  Bath  Road.  Through  this  portion  runs  the  main 
or  front  drive,  the  trees  of  which  present  some  of  the  most 
lovely  shades  and  tints,  especially  just  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  From  the  south  front  a  fine  view  is  obtained  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  immediately  beyond  the  terraces  and 
flower  beds  are  two  large  meadows,  studded  with  grand  speci- 
men Oaks,  Elms,  firs,  and  other  trees. 

The  lawns  are  extensive,  and  here  we  find  two  magnificent 
examples  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  large  pieces  of  Arbutus  Unedo 
(the  Strawberrv-tree),  variegated  Hollies,  and  healthy  young 
Cedars,  which  have  niade  considerable  progress  during  the  last 
six  years.  Flowering  shrubs  also  make  a  sliow  in  their  season, 
one  of  the  best  being  Buddlea  variabilis  Veitchiana,  which  was 
in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  August.  Lilacs  in 
variety,  the  free-flowering  Cleroaendron  trichotomum,  Tamarix 
hispioa,  and  Viburnum  sieboldi,  are  only  a  few  of  many  that 
adorn  the  gardens  at  Bear  Place. 

The  Roses  embrace  all  that  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  many 
of  the  decorative  rambling  section.  Carnations  are  another 
special  feature,  and  they  include  some  of  the  best  varieties, 
both  for  -pois  and  for  the  open  border.  Two  of  the  best  grow- 
ing outdoors,  and  perfectly  at  home,  were  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro 
and  Audrey  Campbell,  a  fine  yellow.  Both  are  free  flowering, 
and  each  x>06se8ses  a  strong  constitution.  Violets  are  a 
specialty,  aim  their  cultural  requirements  are  fully  understood ; 
in  fact,  blooms  are  gathered  nearly  the  whole  year  round.-  The 
doubles  are  Swanley  White,  Marie  Louise,  and  Lc^ly  Colin 
Campbell ;  and  singles  are  reprcfeented  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
whicn  is  grown  exclusively  in  the  open  ground,  but  the  double 
varieties  are  utilised  for  pota  and  in  frames.  Runners  are 
taken  directly  the  plants  finish  flowering  in  the  spring,  and 
are  tben  planted  out  in  a  well-manured  loamy  soil,  where  it  is 
partially  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  they 
Temain,  and  form  nice  crowns,  being  kept  freauently  hoed,  and 
never  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root  till  August,  when  the 
desii^  number  are  potted  up  for  an  early  supply,  while  the 
bulk  remain  ttll  September,  when  they  are  removed  to  frames. 
Red  spider  rarely  it  ever  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  plants 
were  all  in  the  pink  of  condition,  promising  a  fine  show  of 
blooms:     After  the  clumps  are  in  the  frames  plenty  of  air  is 


given  on  all  possible  occasions.  The  frames  are  closely  matted 
at  night  whenever  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  frosty.  By 
this  means  a  continuous  supply  is  kept  up,  ^  it  is.  Mr.  Nicholas 
favourite  flower  for  A  buttonhole;  failing  these,  a  Carnation  is 
preferred. 

The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  consists  of  a  large  border 
running  through  an  old  orchard  (see  illustration),  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Withers  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  continued,  only 
on  a  narrower  scale,  through  the  kitchen  garden.  A  few  good 
things  noted  in  flower  were  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Edward,  a  splendid  acquisition  for  decorative  purposes;  Phloxes 
>n  various  shades;  Scabious,  Carnations  (large  clumps  of  the 
old  Clove),  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  although  just  past  its  best;  also  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Flight,  and  Celine  Forestier, .  these  being  all 
trained  on  stout  poles.  Along  the  front  was  an  edging  of 
Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb,  and  batches  of  annuals,  wherever 
space  permitted.  The  following  are  cultivated  expressly  for 
table  and  house  decoration  :— Malope  in  variety;  tall  branching 
Larkspur,  Clarkia,  Godetia,  and  Candytuft.  The  Larkspur  is 
sown  in  autumn,  when  it  produces  finer  spikes  than  thiit  eown 
in  the  spring.  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  and  others  are  also  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Many  Dahlias  were  in  bloom,  but  named 
varieties  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  reason  is 
beoause  a  packet  of  seed  is  purchased  each  year  and  otnly  the 
best  are  retain<xl,  so  a  oofloction  of  good  forms  have  been 
gradually  broucrht  together  by  strict  selection. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  large  one,  and  the  fine  vegetables 
are  one  of  the  chief  features  at  Bear  Place.  Peas  were  excep- 
tionally good,  and  Mr.  Withers  remarked  that  he  had  found 
the  following  give  good  results,  although  a  number  of  novelties 
are  tried  each  season :— First  early— Day's  Sunrise  and  Early 
Giant;  second  ©arly-Dr.  McLean  and  Beet  of  All;  late- Latest 
of  All  and  Eureka. 

On  the  walls  are  a  thriving  lot  of  young  Peach  trees.  Plums. 
&c.,  and  the  new  orchard  (just  outside  the  kitchen  garden) 
made  some  few  years  since,  is  now  bringing  forth  fruit :  but 
the  trees  were  slow  in  growth  till  the  space  between  the  rowi 
'^^^i^'^xcM^xi.^*^  ^^  "?*^.  ^^^y  beneficial  to  the  trees  but 
enables  Mr.  Withers  to  cultivate  a  large  quantity  of  Potatoes 
and  Kale  for  the  winter. 

The  greenhouses  are  not  numerous,  but  some  fine  batches 
of  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  to 
be  seen  m  their  season;  especially  the  first  named,  which  are 
brought  to  a  hijph  state  of  perfection.  About  300  Chrvs- 
anthemums  are  included,  and  these  bore  evidence  of  prooer 
treatment.  Manv  are  grown  in  6in  pots  for  house  decomtibn, 
such  as  *5«^?W  Madame  Desgnange,  ft arie  Masse,  and  Harvest 
Home.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs  Nicholl  are  fond  of  gardening,  and 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employee^  A 
cricket  ground  18  provided,  among  other  thin«?p,  and  Mr.  Nicholl 
IS  president  of  the  Wargrave  Gardeners'  Society  — T   W   B 


Herbaceous  plant  border  at  Bear  Place. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

iFif  PalflBstlna. 

In  the  genus  Iris  there  are 
some  singular  as  well  as  many  ex- 
quisite flowers.  Such  may  be 
reckoned  Iris  palcestina,  al- 
though it  has  not  the  variety  of 
colouring  possessed  by  the  singu- 
lar Snake's  Head  Iris,  or  Mourn- 
ing Iris,  I.  tuberosa.  Its  colour- 
ing is  quiet  in  the  extreme,  being 
hardly  describable  by  any  other 
term  than  that  of  apple-citron. 
It  holds  all  its  petals  erect,  and 
its  main  charm  lies  in  its  early 
flowering,  for  one  has  had  its 
flowers  as  early  as  January  and 
February  in  thef  open— a  time 
when  even  the  most  insignificant 
flo^ver  is  welcome.  This  pre- 
cocity of  flower  is,  however,  its 
destruction,  for,  if  not  protected, 
it  may  have  its  foliage  so  injured 
that  it  cannot  complete  its 
growth,  with  the  result  that  the 
bulb  dwindles  away.  This  has 
been  the  cause  of  its  loss  with  me, 
and  it  is  really  only  worth  grow- 
ing by  those  who  can  give  it  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse, 
a  cold  frame,  or  a  handlic:ht.  or 
bell-glass  in  and  for  a  little  after 
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its  flowering  season.  I  have  grown  it  in  e  sunny  position  in 
light  soil,  and  protected  from  cold  winds  by  a  low  wall,  but  in 
severe  winters  it  suffered  so  much  that,  as,  already  indicated, 
it  eventually  died.  Although  not  to  be  ranked  as  among  the 
choice  and  meet  beautiful  of  these  wonderfully  formed  and 
coloured  flowers,  it  is  interesting,  and  has  some  attractions  in 
addition  to  its  name.  It  is  not  oonfinea,  however,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.    Planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  at  a  depth 

:.— S. 


Aitlficial  Mannies 


v>f  about  2in.. 


^  •  » 


A  New  Yiolet. 


The  Bcoompaiiyin^  illustration  shows  the  new  American 
Violet  ''Boston,"  which  has  created  quite  a  stir  among  Violet 
growers  througihout  the  United  States.  Although  this  varietv 
will  not  be  disseminated  until  April,  I  have  been  able,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  originator,  Mr.  W.  Sim,  of  Oliftondale,  Mass., 
to  see  for  mydelf  the  manv  good  points  of  this  wonderful  new- 
comer. I  have  picked  half  a  dozen  blooms  at  random  for  the 
purpose  of  measurement,  and  I  found  them  to  average  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  across.  I  could  see,  however,  that  if  I  had 
cared  to  select  a  few  of  the  best,  I  might  liave  reached  the 
2in  mark.  Size  and  substance  in  the  flower  are  by  no  means 
the  only   good  points.       Increased   size  is  accompanied   by   a 


The  new  American  Violet,  Boston. 

corresponding  stiffness  and  length  in  the  st^m.  I  found  the 
flower  stems  to  average  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  inches  in 
length,  and  to  be  almost  double  the  thicknees  of  the  variety 
Princess  of  Wales.  So  ^ar  as  fragance  is  concerned,  Boston  is 
superior  to  any  Violet  in  cultivation,  and  as  a  keeper  I  have 
never  seen  its  equals  this  beina:  one  of  the  principle  reasons  why 
American  growers  are  so  anxious  to  procure  it.  Summing  it  up 
in  a  few  words,  I  may  say  that  the  flowers  are  of  splendid  form, 
exceptionally  large  in  size,  with  stems  stiff  and  erect.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  a  persistent  bloomer,  and  when  prpwn  side  by 
side  with  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales  its  superiority  is  most 
marked.  The  colour  of  tlie  flower  is  a  shade  lighter  than  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  but  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  barely  noticeable.  I  am  certain  that  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned  this  Violet  will  liave  a  record  sale,  and  it  is  one 
which  no  British  grower  can  very  well  do  without.  Having  seen 
it,  and  compared  it  side  by  side  with  the  best  varieties  at  pre- 
sent in  cultivation,  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  **  it  licks 
creation,"  if  I  may  be  permitte<l  to  use  an  Americanism.  Mr. 
Sim,  a  Soot,  by  the  way,  who  is  the  introducer,  is  the  largest 
grower  of  Violets  imder  glass  in  the  world.  At  Cliftondale, 
Massachusetts,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  he  picks 
between  three  and  four  million  blooms,  all  of  the  finest  quality. 
I  am  sure  that  a  description  of  the  methods  followed  in  this 
up-to-date  establishment  would  be  interesting  to  many  Journal 
readers.  This,  however,  I  will  leave  for  some  future  occasion. — 
Wm.  McM.  Brown,  North  East  on,  Mass. 


Top  Fralt  Trees  and  Vegetable  Cropi. 

In  reply  to  *' X.  Y.  Z.,"  the  best  geAefal  manure  for  fruit 
trees,  such  as  Apples  aaid  Plums,  is  that  known  as  Tonks'  :— 

Superphosphate  of  lime 12    parts. 

Nitrate  of  potash     10       „ 

Sulphate  of  magnesia        2       „ 

Sulphate  of  iron       1        *> 

Sulphate  of  lime      8       „ 

Apply  in  February  at  the  rate  of  ilb  per  square  yard. 

Gooseberries  and  other  bush  fruits  are  best  dressed  with 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre,  and  this  supplemented  by  six  hundredweight 
of  superphosphate,  one  hundredweight  of  sumhate  of  potash,  and 
four  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  gives  better  re- 
sults than  heavier  dressings  of  dung  without  conoentnated  fer- 
tilisers. 

Strawberries  yield  best  with  a  li^ht  dressing  of  dung,  about 
twelve  tons  per  acre,  with  four  to  six  hundredweigiht  of  super- 
phosphate and  two  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  sode  per  acre. 
Nuts  are  also  bettered  in  appearance  if  not  in  quantity  by  a 
dressing  of  from  four  to  six  nundredweight  of  superphoephate 
and  two  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  in  adoition 

to  the  usual  aressing  of  wool  dust. 
Asparagus  yields  best  with  a 
light  dressing  of  town  dung,  say 
twelve  and  a  half  tons  per  acre, 
four  to  six  hundredweight  of  super- 
phosphate, four  hundredweight  of 
Kainit,  and  two  to  four  hundred- 
weight of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
Celery  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that 
cannot  be  grown  with  any  great 
success,  except  on  soils  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, without  tne  use  of  very  much 
larger  quantities  of  dung  than  are 
necessary  for  other  crops.  A 
dressing  of  phosphatic  manure  in 
addition  to  the  aung  in  preparing 
for  planting,  and  oooasional  top- 
dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  dur- 
ing growth  gives  best  results. 

Kidney  Beans  even  are  grown 
to  most  advantage  with  a  lijglit 
dressing  of  dung,  supplementeaby 
four  to  six  hundredweight  of 
sui>erphosphate  and  one  hundred- 
weight of  sulphate  of  potash  for 
on  light  land  four  hunaredweight 
of  kainit)  per  «icre.  The  use  of 
two  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  increases  the  aver- 
age weight  of  Beans  by  about  one- 
third.  -  Green  Peas  are  best  had 
from  a  light  dressing  of  dung  and 
of  phosphate  and  potash  salts  just 
mentioned,  but  the  gucdity  is  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  two 
nundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre,  both  as  regards  colour,  texture,  and  taste. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  are  not  usually  dunged  for,  but  grown 
on  land  dunged  for  the  preceding  crop,  supplementing  with  four 
to  six  hundredweight  of  superphosphate  and  one  hundredweight 
of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre,  following  with  a  top-dre^siiig  of 
two  hundredweight  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  after  the  plant  is 
well  up. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  best  grown  with  a  light  dress- 
naig  (twelve  and  a  half  tons  per  acre)  of  dung,  helped  by  five 
hundredweight  of  superphoephate,  four  hundreaweight  of 
kainit,  and  four  hundredweignt  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the 
nitrate  being  divided  into  two  dressings.  On  land  in  good 
heart,  a  good  crop  may  be  had  without  dung  by  using  six 
hundredweight  of  superphosphate,  four  hundredweight  kainit, 
and  ;six  hundredweight  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the  last-named 
being  divided  into  two  or  three  dressings. 

Potatoes,  especially  early,  are  best  had  from  dressings  of 
dung.  For  late  crops,  a  light  dunging  (twelve  tons  per  acre), 
supplemented  by  five  hundredweight  of  superphosphato,  one 
hundredweight  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  four  nundredweight 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  the  nitrate  being  applied  in  two 
dressings.  On  light  soils  two  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda 
might  be  replaced  .by  two  hundredweight  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (applied  before  planting)  for  the  early  varieties,  or 
by  eight  hundredweight  of  rape  meal,  or  five  hundredweijjht  of 
fish  guano  for  the  late  varieties,  two  hundredweight  of  nitrate 
of  8<^  per  acre  being  applied  as  a  top-dressing. —Experience. 
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Allamftnda*. 

The  pknte  may  now  receive  the  final  pruning,  and  a 
few  be  etarted  into  growtb.  Unless  it  is  desirable  the 
growths  should  spread  over  a  larger  area  during  the  coming 
season  than  last  year,  the  shoots  can  be  cut  back  to  within  a 
joint  or  two  of  the  old  wood.  A  week  or  so  previous  to  toj)- 
dressing,  or  repotting  the  plants,  they  must  be  thorouglily 
soaked  with  water.  Fibi-ous  loam  should  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  compost,  mixing  with  it  a  little  well  decayed 
manure,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Syringe  the  wood  several  times 
a  day  to  assist  the  plants  to  break  into  new  growth.  Bougain- 
villeas  should  also  receive  similar  treatment. 

A  Dahlia  MonstPoalty. 

During  early  September  I  oame  across  a  Dahlia  bud  which, 
instead  of  swelling  out  into  a  head  full  of  florets,  was  running 
out  into  a  continuation  of  sepals,  but  at  that  time  had  only 
some  dozen  or  so.     This,  howler,  was  not  so  very  unusual,  as 


A  Fasclated  Dahlia. 

I  had  often  seen  the  same  thing.  Towards  tlie  end  of  October 
I  chanced  upon  the  same  freak  again,  which,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, had  lengthened  to  about  4in,  with  a  long  succession  of 
fleshy  green  sepals,  but  at  the  end  liad  developed  an  ordinary 
flower  bud  which  was  just  opening  in  quite  a  rational  manner. 
Fearing  frost,  I  was  afraid  to  leave  it  to  fully  develop,  ss  I 
thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  photograph  it  for  repro- 
duction in  the  Journal.  I  might  add  tliat  on  looking  through 
the  plants  of  the  same  variety  I  found  several  other  similar 
freaks,  but  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  the  one  shown. — 
H.  Stredwick. 

Tha  New  AmvmvwLgum  alonffatua. 
Asx>aragus  elongatus  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it  was 
introduced  by  W.  A.  IVianda,  of  South  Orange,  N.J.,  some  years 
ago.  Only  a  few  plants  were  distributed  at  that  time,  but  it 
is  now  being  sent  out  in  larger  quantities.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  a  free  grower,  and  when  the  stems  are  cut  they  again 
branch  out  and  produce  a  new  crop.  Not  only  is  the  green  very 
beautiful  (comments  the  "American  Florist"),  but  when  the 
sprays  are  Laden  with  the  miniature  jewel-like  flowei-s  they  have 
a  fairy-like  effect  that  is  very  charming.  One  good  flowering 
stem,  which  grows,  by  the  way y.  often  to  a  height  of  6ft  or  7ft, 
with  a  dozen  Oamations  or  Roses  is  a  bouquet  ready  made.  It 
can  also  be  used  with  Sweet  Peas  and  other  flowers  in  the  same 
way  as  Gypsophila  paniculata. 


Caladlums. 

Galadiums,  but  more  particularly  those  known  as  fancy- 
leaved  Galadiums,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  foliage  plants 
in  cultivation,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  grown  in  Large 
numbers  and  made  use  of  in  various  forms  of  decoration  indoors 
and  out.  The  peculiar  form  and  rich  varied  colours  of 
Caladiums  give  characteristics  almost  exchisively  their  own. 
They  are  not  only  well  adapl^  for  massing  of  themselves,  but 
are  also  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  use  along  with  many  kinds  of 
ferns.  About  the  beginning  of  March,  the  tubers  desired  for 
early  development  should  be  procured  and  got  ready  for  start- 
ing into  growth,  and  that  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the 
tubers  on  even  surfaces  of  moss  in  shallow  boxes,  and  then 
merely  covering  them  with  cfhopped  moss,  but  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  covered  so  that  root  action  will  be  facili- 
tated, because  the  roots  proceed  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tuber.  The  flats  containing  the  tubers  should  be  placed  in  a 
house  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  70deg. 

Alplnla  Sandepl. 

Alpinia  Sanderi  is  a  pretty  decorative  plant,  variegated  with 
white  on  a  green  ground,  and  the  leaves  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  well-known  A.  vittata.  Alpinias  are  among  the  easiest  of 
all  stove  plants  to  grow,  throwing  up  their  shoots  from  the 
base  very  freely.  All  that  is  needed,  says  a  writer  in  "  Garden- 
ing" (Chicago),  is  a  hot,  moist  house,  light  sandy  compost  and, 
if  the  colouring  is  to  be  kept  good,  not  too  much  pot  room. 
They  are  pretty  in  a  very  small  state  for  filling  baskets  or 
dishes,  or  'may,  by  potting  on,  be  grown  to  almost  any  size 
desired.  Frequent  spraying  on  fine  days  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  clean  and  to  maintain  the  requisite  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  shaking 
the  plants  free  of  all  soil  and  cutting  them  up.  Every  piece  of 
root  with  an  eye  to  it  will  grow  and  make  a  plant.  The  cut 
portions  may  be  placed  in  lines  on  bottom  heat  on  the  propa- 
gating benches,  and  kept  constantly  moist.  When  new  roots 
form  and  young  shoots  are  pushed  up  the  divided  portions  may 
be  potted  singly. 

Soil  Opiranisma. 

Microscopic  gardening  has  unearthed  the  forms  which  cause  t!ie 
rotting  of  Flax,  the  decomposition  of  sulphur  compounds  and 
iron  salts,  and  which  bring  about  numerous  other  changes  in 
soil ;  it  has  also  brought  to  light  all  kinds  of  disease  germs^- 
forms  fatal  to  man  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  to  plants,  of 
which  I  may  mention  "finger  and  toe,"  the  ''smuts"  of  corn, 
damping  off  of  seedlings  among  others.  It  has  tauglht  us  to 
appreciate,  even  more  in  detail  than  Dai'^i'in's  l^eautiful  book 
had  ali^eady  taught  us,  the  enormous  influence  of  eaiiihworms 
in  soil,  for  these  animals  bring  up  from  depths  at  which  they 
are  inert  and  useless,  germs  which  can  again  do  their  work  at 
the  higher  levels  of  the  soil — which  reminds  us  that  earth- 
worms, like  alugs,  ground-beetles,  and  other  relatively  large 
soil-a;nima]s,  are  active,  if  unconscious,  nticrosoopic  under  gar- 
deners, wliose  actions  profoundly  affect  the  distribution  of  the 
various  soil  organisms.  But  here  I  must  stop,  or  the  mere- 
recital  of  the  little  that  has  yet  been  accomplished,  judging 
from  its  comparison  with  the  indications  of  what  is  coming  in 
day)  by  <lay,  will  carry  me  l)eyond  the  scope  of  a  letter  to  a 
trial  of  jx>ur  patience,  for  which  I  have  no  desire  to  incur 
responsibility. — M.  W. 

A  Mathod  of  Fopclns  Rhubarb. 

The  pit  sv'stem,  on  account  of  its  inexpensiveness  alone, 
deserves  consideration,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  market  growers  and  distributors  in  coming  years. 
According  to  a  writer  in  "The  Newcastle  C5iix>nicle,'*  the  pits 
are  simply  **dug  outs,'*  3ft  in  depth.  In  the  bottom  they  have 
manure  placed  a  f<»t  or  15in  deep.  This  is  well  firmed  and 
covered  2in  with  soil.  Then  the  roots  are  placed  upon  it, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  floor  spwice  available.  They  are  put 
quite  dose  to  each  othea*,  and  are  then  covered  up  to  the 
croinTis  with  manure  and  soil.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
to  cover  over  the  top  pit  with  boards,  these  again  being  covered 
up,  4in  or  6in  in  depth,  with  manure,  to  exclude  the  air  and  light. 
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The  generation  of  heat  under  ih\s  simple  method  is  remarkable. 
The  roots  eoon  start  into  growth,  and  send  up  large  numbers  of 
finely  ocrioured  sticks,  which  are,  strange  to  say,  almost  devoid 
of  leaves.  Picking  is  maintained  as  long  as  the  roots  bear.  The 
preparation  of  the  roots  is  simple.  They  sliould  be  preferably 
three  yeare  old.  They  are  lifted  in  November  and  left  on  the 
surface.  If  they  come  under  the  influence  of  frost  all  the 
better.  The  pnofits  of  the  business  are  very  large,  and  the 
demand  for  winter  Rhubarb  consisting  of  fine  long,  thick  sticks 
with  little  leaf  growth  is  unlimited  at  profitable  prices. 
As  much  eia  £150  can  be  made  from  an  acre  of  land  dealt  with 
under  pit  culture  for  winter  Rhubarb.  The  roots  being  under 
the  surface  level  are  not.  affected  by  winds,  cold  spells,  or 
chilling  rains.  An  even  temperature  is  readily  assured,  and  this 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Tho  Rust  Disease  of  the  Hollyhook. 

The  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  department  of  plant 
pathology,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  is  now  undertaking  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  this  Hollyhock  disease.  It  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  and  widespread  of  the  plant.  Under 
the  most  serious  attacks  of  the  disease  the  plants  are  almost 
entirely  defoliated  and  the  blossoms  greatly  reduced,  both  in 
size  and  number.  Some  preliminary  experiments  previously 
carried  on  indicate  that  this  disease  can  be  readily  controlled  by 
the  use  of  certain  spray  mixtures.  It  is  now  proposed  to  test 
this  out  the  coming  summer  and  publish  a  full  account  of  the 
.  disease  and  how  it  may  be  controlled:  The  solution  of  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  seedsmen,  many 
commercial  florists,  and  all  who  cultivate  the  Hollyhock  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  assistant  professor  in  charge 
of  this,  asks  for  contributions  of  seeds  or  cuttings  of  any  Holly- 
hocks, Hibiscuses,  or  Mallows  for  use  in  these  trials.  He  hopes 
not  only  to  determine  what  spray  mixtures  are  most  eflBcient, 
but  to  ascertain  if  any  varieties  are  immune  to  the  disease. 

Rudbeokla  laolnlata.  Golden  OloW. 

Tall  Sunflower-like  plants  are  not  by  any  means  scarce  in 
late  autumn,  but  there  ought  to  be  room  in  many  gardens  still 
for  the  stately  Rudbeckia  laciniata.  Golden  Glow,  although 
when  improperly  used  it  is  less  attractive,  and  in  some  seasons 
its  flowers  soon  lose  their  brightness.  Yet  there  are  places, 
such  as  the  back  row  of  a  broad  border,  where  it  is  really  fine, 
especially  in  a  dry  season,  when  its  flowers  retain  their  clearness 
of  colouring,  and  give  their  round  heads  of  gold  with  all  their 
f  reskness.  One  would  hardly  recognise  this  flower  as  a  Rud- 
beckia, as  the  cone-like  centre  of  the  typical  R.  laciniata  is 
quite  suppressed,  and  the  blooms  are  quite  double.  They  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  come  in  well  for  cutting ;  but  it  is,  I 
think,  as  a  border  plant  that  this  Rudbeckia  is  most  appreciated. 
Given  a  broad  border,  a  surniy  season,  and  fair  feeding,  it  will 
soon  form  a  large  plant,  rising  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  giving  a  profusion  of  its  golden  yellow  flowers.  By  no 
means  a  new  plant,  it  is  yet  a  desirable  one  for  those  who  have 
plenty  of  room.—M.  D. 

..  Cbpyaantbemum,  Baplewood  Beauty/ 

Ten  years  ago  the  really  good  single  Chrysanthemums  were 
hard  to  find.  The  craae  then  was  all  for  the  immense  exhibi- 
tion Japs,  but  a  very  considerable  change  has  recently  taken 
place.  Earlswood  Beauty  (primrose,  with  a  prominent  green 
eye)  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  still  remains  as  one  of  the 
best.  Other  good  singles  are  Edith  Pagram,  rich  pink;  Mary 
Anderson,  blush  white;  Bronze  Edith  Pagram,  bronze;'  Mary 
Richardson,  reddish  salmon;  Miss  Annie  Holden,  yellow ;*Fram- 
field  Beauty,  rich  crimson;  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  Wush;  Ladysmith, 
pink;.Kittt^<ynrne,  deep  yello^;  Purity,  white;  Crown  Jewel' 
_  bro^j€r3Fenow ;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Parkinson,  bright  yellow;  Roupell 
l&eauty,  wine  red ;  Altrincham  Yellow,  yellow ;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Hampson,  fawn;  Sir  George  Bullough,  deep  yellow;  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, rose,  with  white  band ;  F.  W.  Smith,  rich  pink ;  Eureka, 
white;  G.  W.  Forbes,  rich  crimson  amaranth;  Mrs.  Zachery 
Bird,  primrose;  Will  Jordan,  crimson  lake,  and  Felix,  crimson 
bronze. 


Small  Holdings. 


Great  movements  are  now  being  made  to  forward  the  cause 
of  small  holdings.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  England  when  a  man 
can  become  the  owner  of  a  small  plot  of  l^na,'and  find  himself 
dependent  upon  himself  alone.  .  "  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening 
ills  a  prey,  where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.'-  Living 
as  I  do  midst  the  great  stretches  of  the  Worcesterrfiire  small 
holdings  and  allotments,  I  can  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence as  to  their  ultimate  success.  One  roan  tells  me  that 
after  paying  up  all  expenses  to  cultivate  his  patch  of  Straw- 
berries, he  cleared  £40  pix>fit  off  one  acre.  Another  tells  me 
of  a  profit  of  £36  per  acre,  and  so  on,  some  with  excellent 
results,  others  less  satisfactory.  Some  have  bought  their  plots 
outright,  and  built  their  homesteads  upon  it. — Blackwell. 

From  all  sides  of  the  political  arena  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  Small  Holding  Act  is  the  restilt  of  an  earnest  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  serious  depopulation  of  rural  England.  Owing 
to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  country  labour  and  pursuits, 
the  legitimate  sons  of  the  soil  have  been  attracted  townward 
in  a  steady  stream,  the  manufacturing  centtes  have  become 
congested  with  an  overstocked  labour  market,  and  the  willing 
earth  calls  in  vain  for  the  sinewy  manhood  that  was  wont  to 
gather  in  her  treasures. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  a  x>eriod 
too  short  to  allow  anything  more  than  a  speculative  and  quali- 
fied opinipn  regarding  its  eventual  working,  but  so  far  its  splen- 
did progress  tnrough  the  initial  stages  must  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  all  concerned  in  its  inception.  From  eight  counties 
alone  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  received  application  for  over 
41,000  acres  on  behalf  of  2,715  persons,  although  the  Act  has 
been  in  existence  but  a  few  weeks.  These  facts  give  convincing 
proof  of  the  reality  and  intensity  of  the  land-hunger  prevailing 
throughout  the  country;  and  if,  as  Lord  Carrington  believes, 
the  applications  are  emanating  from  men  of  the  right  sort,  who 
have  a  little  capital  at  their  command,  and  are  genuinely  de- 
sirous of  instilling  into  their  children  the  healthy  love  of  Ck>d'8 
free  air  and  the  occupations  of  husbandry,  the  happy  augury 
is,  indeed,  complete. 

The  facilities  for  the  building  of  cottages  upon  occupied 
land  is  one  of  the  many  useful  provisions  of  tne  Act.  For  some 
time  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  country  places  has  not 
been  all  that  could  be  desired. .  The  scarcity  of  suitable  dwell- 
ings in  OUT  villages  and  the  monopoly  of  ownership  have  with- 
.  out  doubt  militated  in  no  small  measure  a^inst  a  general  re- 
turn to  the  land.  The  clause  which  authorises  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  has  been  severely  criticised  in  some  quarters, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  often  be  necessary  in  prac- 
tice to  resort  to  extremjes.  In  certain'parts  of  Worcestershire 
a  satisfactory  system  of  small  holdings  has  long  been  voluntarily 
adopted,  ana  landlords  all  over  the  country  should  not  be  slow 
to  realise  that  the  ^ood  cultivation  inseparable  from  successful 
market-gardening  will  increase  Land  values,  and  in  no  sense  be 
detrimental  to  their  interests. 

We  may  rest  assured,  also,  that,  where  land  is  to  be  acquired 
under  the  Act,  the  local  authorities  will  use  their  nowers  with 
fairness  and  discretion.  It  is  certainly  not  in  tlie  best  in- 
terests of  the  State  that  any  one  class  should  be  unjustly  dealt 
with  for  the  benefit  of  another;  therefore,  the  rights  of  the 
landowner  and  farmer  must  be  amply  considered  and  properly 
respected.  -  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  would-be  small  holders,  it 
would  be  well  to  emphasise  a  few  salient  points.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  living  to  be  got  from  a  few  acres  of  good  ground, 
especially  where  the  labours  of  a  grown-up  family  enable  the 
holder  to  keep  working  expenses  at  a  minimum.  The  one 
indispensable  element  is  whole-hearted,  plodding  work.  The  man 
who  takes  a  small  holding  with  the  idea  that  he  has  found  a 
sinecure  will  have  an  early  and  a  rude  awakening.  Again,,  no 
man  can  expect  to  prosper  on  a  holding  unless  he  possess  some 
practical  knowledge  of  cropping  and  the  requirements  of  the  soil. 
After  a  time,  when  this  mode  of  tenure  becomes  general,  com- 
petition will  be  very  keen,  and  the  profits  will  go  to  the  tenant 
who  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Railway  and 
market  conveniences,  too,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived^  at  concerning  the 
desirability  of  plots,  as  unfortunate  conditions  in  this  respect 
will  often  play  havoc  with  otherwise  reasonable  expectations. 

In  connection  with  the  small  holding  movement,  the  utilisa- 
tion of  co-operative  credit  banks,  similar  to  those  existing  in 
Germany  and  also  now  in  England,  would  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose.   The  ability  to  safely  borro\r  money  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
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terest  upon  the  collective  security  of  the  members  of  such  banks 
should  be  a  boon  to  many  a  struggling  worker,  and  enable  him 
to  avoid  the  vampire  clutch  of  the  insatiable  moneylender.— 
J.  E. 

Oatdoor  Peacb  Trots. 

While  the  question  of  success  with  outdoor  Peaches  does,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  states,  in  many  casee  rest  in  a  well-prepared  border, 
in  all  it  more  certainly  still  rests  in  a  greater  degree  with  the 


the  maturation  gf  the  wood  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  and 
borders  of  ordinary  depth,  say  2|ft,  are  not  sufficiently  warmed 
during  the  summer  for  ihe  successful  cultivation  of  these  fruits. 
My  experience  is  that  the  wood  of  the    Nectarine   requires  a 

freater  degree  of  warmth  to  mature  it  than  that  of  the  Peach, 
he  Nectarine,  too,  is  generally  not  as  satisfactory  outside  as 
the  Peach. 

So  long  as  the  wood  is  only  half- ripened,  so  long  will  blister 
be  troublesome.  It  was  most  noticeable  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  how  comparatively  little  blister  troubled  growers  as  com- 
pared   with     other   seasons,  due,  no   doubt,  to    the  excessive 


Chrysanthemunif    Earlswood    Beauty.       (Primrose,  with  prominent  green  eye.) 


condition  of  the  roots  together  with  suitable  climate.  With 
these  lie  the  chief  factors  in  producing  ripe  or  unripe  wood, 
blister  and  other  evils.  That  the  necessary  conditions  in  the 
former  respect  are  more  nearly  obtained  in  some  soils  than 
others  goes  without  saying;  hence,  without  going  into  climatic 
conditions,  it  may  be  far  easier  to  produce  gpoa  fruit  in  some 
districts  in  the  Midlands  than  in  others  100  miles  farther  south. 
When  the  best  varieties  of  Pears  can  be  ripened  successfully 
there  should  be  n^  trouble  in  ripening  Peaches.  On  many  cool 
or  cold  fioUs  the  tem^ratures  ruling  through  the  growing 
season  are  far  too  Vow  at  much  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  for 


warmth  of  the  August  and  September  previous.  Though  the 
summer  of  1907  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  one,  outside  Poaches, 
generally  were  distinctly  good,  that  is,  where  trees  had  proper 
attention.  Those  who  want  these  and  other  choice  fruits  in 
good  condition  without  it,  are,  I  think,  wanting  "something 
for  nothing;'*  as  the  saying  goes. 

I  believe  the  Peaches  which  Robert  Errington  grew  out  doors 
in  Cheshire  were  the  admiration  of  horticultural  London,  and 
when  visiting  his  friend  Fleming  at  Trentham,  he  wrote  aft^- 
wards  of  the  success  the  latter  had  attained  there,  in  a  notori- 
ously bad  climate  and  soil,  with  these   and   Pears.      I   hardly 
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suppose  tbat  anyone  would  have  the  temerity  to  argue  tJiat, 
other  things  being  equals  the  same  resull^  oould  not  be 
achieved  now.  We  have  no  meteorological  data  for  presuming 
there  has  been  any  diminution  of  soJar  heat  since  then. 

It  sometimes  Kappens  that  an  otherwise  excellent  wall  for 
the  cultivation  of  Peaches  is  seriously  impaired  by  a  backing 
of  soil,  the  lower  part  of  wall  acting  as  a  retaining  wall  on  its 
northern  face.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a  difficult  matter  indeed  to 
make  the  root  medium  sufficiently  warm^  as  the  heat  is.  as  a 
^natter  of  course,  transmitted  through  the  wall  to  the  cold  soil 
on  the  noi-them  side' almost  as  fast  as  it  is  absorbed  on  the 
southern  one.  In  one  particular  insftance,  I  have  thought  much 
of  the  success  met  with  was  duo  to  the  opposite  conditions,  viz., 
the  soil  on  the  north-east  aspect  of  the  wall  was  6ft  below  the 
leved  of  the  border  on  the  south-west  side.  Under  natural  con- 
ditions, and  with  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  tlie  roots  can 
never  be  too  warm  in  this  country.  In  one  garden  in  my 
charge,  on  two  walls  of  precisely  the  same  aspect,  I  attributed 
the  better  ripened  wood  on  one  wall  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
was  practicaUy  level  on  both  sides  of  tlie  wall,  while  on  the 
other  the  ground  was  4ft  higher  on  the  north  side.  Equally 
marked,  too,  was  the  difference  in  flavour. 

The  foundation  of  successful  fruit  culture  is,  without  doubt, 
w«ll-rip6ned  wood  and  a  proper  balance  between  root  and  head, 
and  this  lies  as  much  with  conditions  of  root  as  with  those 
which  affect  the,  branch.  Errington^  in  his  eminentily  practical 
writings  on  fruit  culture,  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season 
the  gospel  of  well  martured  wood,  and  said  if  any  of  his  southern 
readers  thought  him  over  insistent,  they  should  go  to  John-o*- 
Gix>ats  and  try  their  hand  there. 

It  often  happens  that  from  pressure  of  other  work,  the  nail- 
ing and  tying-m  of  the  successional  bearing  shoots  is  not  taken 
in  nand  until  late  iii  the  season,  or  perhaps  such  time  as  gales 
threaten  to  tear  the  trees  off  the  walls ;  consequently,  not  only 
is  the  flavour  of  that^  season's  crop  impaired,  but  that  of  the 
following  one  is  damaged  also.  We  depend  on  the  raising  of 
local  temperature  for  success  with  these  and  other  choice  fruits, 
and  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  is  not  oidy  shaded  by  the 
outstanding  shoots,  but  the  enclosed  body  of  air  acts  aflso  as 
a  non-oono^ctor  of  heat,  and  absorption  and  radiation  are 
Induced  to  a  minimum,  practaoally  defeating  the  whole  purx>06e  . 
of  the  wall.  Anyone  who  has  spent  a  summor  on  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  bare  oound  wild  have  had  the  above  fact  sufficiently 
emphasised  wiflbout  any  repetition, 

Eitrington  even  went  so  far  as  to  deprecate  the  afternoon 
syringing  of  outdoor  Peach  trees  for  the  same  reason,  relying 
on  the  winter  dressing  of  sulphur  to  the  trees  and  wall  as  a 
preventive  of  red  spider.  His  principfle  was  founded  on 
common  sense.  In  a  healthy  tree  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficiently  lon^  shoots.  The  trouble  is  to  ripen 
them  ^oroug^ly  to  the  tips.  It  is  on  this  vital  point  that  the 
extension  trainers  come  to  grief.  Immature  growths '-never 
break  evenly.  On  the  other  hand,  with  stained  and  stunted 
wood  there  is  a  paucity  of  wood  buos,  and  bare  trees  result  in 
both  cases. 

Many  who  meet  with  success  in  this  and  other  branches  of 
f  rurt  culture  fail  to  estimate  rightly  the  natural  conditions  apart 
from  others,  under  which  success  is  ^ined,  axid  were  they  to 
have  to  try  again,  say  on  Gault  or  Xondon  or  Wealden  clav, 
without  an  intervening  friendly  covering  of  drift,  there  might 
be  anotiher  story  to  tell.  There  are  gardeners,  of  course,  whose 
natui>al  x>ertinacity,  when  allied  to  a  sympathetic  employer  with 
A  deep  pocket,  would  overcome  such  obstacles,  but  time  is 
needed  in  such  cases,  and  it  often  happens  that  from  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  the  gardener's  employment,  before  he  can 
reap  the  reGult  of  his  ^work  his  place  is  untenable,  and  he  feels 
he  must  make  room  for  another  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  self- 
respect.  Or  it  may  be  death  steps  in,  and  he  has  to  seek 
another  situation. 

AU  such  work,  or  any  that  needs  a  lengthened  term  of 
office  for  the  directing  mind,  is  impossible  in  private  service  as 
a  whole;  hence  it  is  that  only  ephemeral  subjects  are  given 
much  consideration^  unless  the  employer  l^ppens  to  be  a  real 
gardener  himseilf ,  directing  his  own  garden.  We  live  in  the  age 
of  the  cinematograph  ana  motor,  and  the  sp^irit  of  it  invaded 
the  garden.  There  is  no  time  to  see  or  think  of  more  per- 
manent and  more  beautiful  things.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we 
shall  see  the  garden  fittingly  clothed  and  in  its  right  state.— D. 


It  was  pleasing  to  read  the  remarks  of  "D.  McP."  on  this 
subject  on  page  173.  It  now  seems  pretty  well  established  that, 
in  spite  of  pessimistic  outcries  from  certain  quarters,  the  Peach 
can  still  be  successfully  cultivated  on  walls  out^f -doors  in  many 
districts,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  some  of  the  more 
favoured  spots  in  Scotland.  As  a  lad  I  helped  to  grow  Peaches 
outside  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
were  decidedly  greater  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  southern 
counties,  or  for  that  matter,  those  also  of  the  west.  I  can 
gioroughly  endorse  all  your  correspondent  says  in  favour  of 
Hale's  Early  for  outdoor  work.     It  is  a  free  setter  and  grower, 


and  all  who  know  anything  of  Peaches  are  aware  that  very 
little  can  be  advanced  against  the  fruits  themselves  when  ripe 
and  well  grown.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

— <«»»     ■ 

Prlmnla  Forbesl. 

In  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst.,  under  "Hardy  Plant  Notes," 
I  was  pleased  to  see  Primula  Forbes!  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent **M.''  One  seldom  meets  with  this  pretty  and  in- 
teresting little  Primrose  in  hardy  plant  collections,  and  I  am 
afraid  such  warnings  as  given  by  your  correspondent  are  not 
likely  to  induce  a  i>opularity  of  th.is  favourite  rock  plant.  I 
have  grown  it  for  several  years  on  a  sheltered  part  of  the  rock 
garden.  When  associated  with  the  Biro^s-eye  Primula 
(P.  farinosa)  the  effect  is  very  pleasing  during  the  flowering 
season.  An  occasional  division  and  replanting  in  the  spring, 
usin^  fibrous  loam  and  old  mortar  rubble  broKen  up  into  fine 
particles  (with  a  frond  of  Bracken  laid  over  the  plants  during 
very  severe  weather)  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  its  cultivation. 
Primula  Kewensis  has  been  quite  happy  for  two  years  under 
similar  treatment.  It  seems  such  a  pity  that  these  gems  can 
only  be  srown  in  a  southern  cMme  (as  your  correspondent  states) 
before  they  may  be  allowed  open-air  treatment. — W.  H.  J., 
Cheshire.  

Sprayiog  Reseuch. 

There  is  so  much  need  for  scientific  research  in  reference  to 
spraying,  and  particularly  the  proper  proportionate  combination 
of  spray-stuffs,  that  I  read  your  reviewer's  notice  of  the 
Eiffhth  Woburn  Report  with  regret.  As  our  Board  of  Agri« 
culture  is  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  undertake  research,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  fruit  growers  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  providing  the  necessary  funds,  and  to 
Mr.  Spencer  Pickering  for  devoting  his  chemical  knowledge  to 
such  investigations  as  are  indicated  by  the  report.  I,  for  one, 
have  studiea  that  report  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  those 
fruit  growers  who  are  not  disposed  to  give 'close  attention  to 
its  details,  have  an  excellent  summary  offered  to  them  at  3d., 
post  free. 

As  for  the  numerous  proprietary  spraying  mixtures,  I  am 
not  fond  of  "  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.'*  I  like  to  know  what  I 
am  getting  in  spray-stu£S.  just  as  I  do  in  artificial  manures. 
Compounded  articles  are  always  dearer  than  their  ingredients, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  encourage  the  business  which  leads  many 
persons  to  waste  money  on  compounds  that  they  could  make 
with  great  saving  for  themselves.  Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  one  particular  combination  in  a  winter  or  summer 
wash  suits  all  the  varying  circumstances. 

What  we  want  is  to  have  the  preparation  of  spray-stuffs 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  numerous  experiments  conducted 
with  scientific  precision,  numerous  reports  on  the  results,  and 
careful  study  of  such  reports  by  fruit  growers,  so  that  they 
may  be  alHe  to  take  action  intelligently.  All  this  is  what  is 
being  worked  up  to  at  Woburn,  and  the  work  done  there  seems 
to  me  highly  commendable.  If  the  results  were  reported  with- 
out the  display  of  scorn  towards  others  to  which  your  reviewer 
refers,  and  with  tables  less  brain-splitting  in  form,  the  change 
would  certainly  be  an  improvement.  Tne  Board  of  Agriculture 
cannot  help  being  only  half  equipped — less  so  than  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  any  petty  Qontinental  State  that  has  one ; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  Intelligence  Division  does  the  best 
it  can  with  the  resources  at  its  command. — William  E.  Bear, 
Hailsham. 

•  »■»  ■ 

Tie  Elgbth  Wobsra  Report. 

The  reviewer  of  the  above  report  does  not  think  it  requires 
a  very  exhaustive  notice,  and  says  the  most  valuable  -pum  for 
fruit  growers  is  the  one  which  announces  that  a  trade  £rm  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  wash  recommended.  I  think  the  reviewer 
takes  up   these    reports    from     Woburn    with  a  mind  already 

Ereuidi<>Bd  against  any  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out 
y  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering.  This  is  not  the  first  report  he  has 
reviewed  adversely.  I  quite  agree  with  him  when  he  says  fruit 
growers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pur- 
chase the  wash  or  spray-fluid  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  if 
they  can  purchase  one  they  oan  rely  on  at  a  reasonable  price  it 
is  to  their  advantage.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Picker- 
ing has  done  fruit  growers  good  service  in  improving  up<m  the 
insecticides  already  ux>on  the  market,  but  makes  no  allusioa 
to  the  mixtures  thit  have  been  experimented  with  at  Woburn, 
nor  of  the  results  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
HorficMure  for  the  benefit  of  fruit  growers.  Admitting  that 
Mr.  Pickering  has  only  improved  on  the  insecticides  already  on 
the  market,  the  thanks  of  fruit  growers  are  still  due  to  him,  for 
some  of  the  washes  needed  improving  very  much.  The  re- 
viewer does  not  give  fruit  growers  credit  for  possessing,  much 
brains,  when  he  says  that  in  using  the  term*  "washing  trees,'* 
the  impression  conveyed  is  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
drenched.    I  think  the  ordinary  individual  has  sense  enough  to 
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know  it  must  not  be  thrown  on  the  trees  in  bucketfuls.  Then 
he  finishes  the  review  with  an  Anecdote,  which  no  doubt  he 
thinks  is  smart,  and  leaves  readers  to  dnaw- their  own  con- 
clusions. No  doubt  they  will,  but  perhaps  not  tlie  conclusions 
he  anticipates. — J.  8.,  Crewe. 

Cblldrei  as  Handicaps. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  at  last  secured 
a  permanent  situation.      It  is  now  four  months  since  I  left 

B ,  but  my  children  (the  bane  of  the  gardener)  have  been 

the  means  of  keeping  me  out  so  long.  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  voice,  Mr.  Eiditor,  raised  against  this  cruel  and  unnatural 
custom,  viz.,  that  of  preferring  a  man  with  no  children  t6  the 
one  who  has,  no  master  what  his  qualifications  may  be.  Why 
should  a  gardener,  who  is  classed  amongst  the  most  intelligent 
of  men,  be  placed  under  such  a  bane? — T. 

lisnse  ol  Fertilisers. 

With  jnegard  to  tlie  way  in  which  manures  affect  ^[^oung 
plants  (I  mean  by  manures  those  patent  quKk-acting  fertilisers 
in  general  use)  we  find,  or  at  least  I  have  found,  that  a  great 
many  gardeners  make  a  practice  of  mixing  a  proportion  of 
some  patent  manure  mth  all  composts  made  up  for  general  use. 
For  final  pottings^  or  for  hardwooded  i^nts,  this  may  do  very 
well,  provided  it  is  not  overdone;  but  if  young  stuff  is  to  be 
potted  into  this  the  results  will  in  the  majority  of  oases  be 
disastrous.  For  the  answer  let  us  refer  to  infants.  Their  diet 
at  first  consists  entirelv  of  milk.  Nature's  own  food,  and 
natural  milk  contains  all  the  nourishment  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence. But  as  the  child  develops  bone  and  muscle  it  requires 
stronger  food  for  its  proper  development.  Just  so  witJi  plant 
life.  In  the  early  stages  a  good  sweet  compost  of  mother  earth 
contains  all  the  nourishment  that  young  plants  need,  and  if 
large  quantities  of  highly  concentrated  manures  are  present 
the  plant-let  is  bound  to  die  of  "indigestion,*'  or  be  very  much 
impaired  thereby.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule 
never  to  give  manures  of  anjr  kind  to  plants  when  in  a  young 
state,  but  rather  to  wait  until  they  are  nearing  maturity,  and 
then  feed  them  intelligently  as  they  requi^re  it.-— E.  Lawbencb. 

Canker  in  ipples. 

It  has  been  wit)i  much  pleasure  that  I  have  watched  the 
progress  of  this  discussion,  wnioh,  in  part,  emanated  from  an 
article  of  my  own  that  appeared  in  an  issue  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  disease  is  not 
so  much  to  he  dreaded  now  as  formerly,  especially  where  the 
methods  practised  are  intelligent  and  in  cuMM>rdance  with  the 
needs  of  the  trees:  "A  Grower"  appears  to  have  had  rather  a 
troublesome  experience,  and  we  know  such  oases  do  occur,  and 
have  occurred  m  the  past,  when  nothing  the  cultivator  could, 
or  can  do,  stops  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Mr.  J.  Easter's 
suggestions  of  flag-stones  or  Portland  cement  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  those  who  have  to  grow  for  market,  and  who  know 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  balance  upon  the  right  side. 
The  trouble  mentioned  by  "A  Grower"  relative  to  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  I  have  not  noticed,  though  we  grow  many 
hundreds  of  bushes.  From  the  remarks  let  fall,  it  almost  looks 
as  though  the  trees  had  been  treated  with  a  too  strong  applica- 
tion of  some  spray  fluid,  but,  of  course,  without  further  eviaence 
one  cannot  definitelv  offer  such  an  opinion,  as  it  is  just  possible 
the  trees  may  not  have  been  treated  with  strong  dressings  of 
any  kind. — J.  W. 

Pot  WasblDg. 

Mr.  Riding  appears  to  have  raised  a  terrible  storm  about  his 
head  in  advancing  his  economical  views  upon  a  somewhat 
humble  subject.  One  scarcely  Likes  to  utter  a  word  against 
anything  that  tends  to  cleanliness  in  gardens ;  but  lew  men  of 
the  present  day  can  afford  to  be  suoh  sticklers  about  trifles  as 
were  some  of  the  old  school  of  gardeners.  Some  growers  had 
an  idea  (it  ai>pears  from  the  present  discussion  some  of  these 
people  still  exist)  that  it  \^nBS  not  much  short  of  crime  to  repot 
a  plant  in  a  ]X)t  that  had  not  passed  through  the  washing  tub. 
Well,  other  times  other  manners.  We  do  not  believe  it  neces^- 
sary  to  wash  pots  every  time  they  are  used,  but  we  do  object 
to  those  which  have  become  badly  grown  over  with  moss  or 
covered  with  slimy  matter  being  used  again  without  washing. 
As  one  of  the  writers  in  this  stirring  controversy  points -out, 
clays  differ,  as  do  methods  of  burning,  and  difference  in  water 
accounts  for  the  varying  state  of  pots  in  different  districts.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Riding^s  views  on  tlie  subject,  many  a  garden  lad 
will  still  wash  ix>ts  when  he  cannot  be  emploj^ed  to  l>etter  pur- 
pose out  of  doors,  and  the  opinion  will,  we  think,  still  hold  good 
generally,  that  in  view  of  the  number  of  pests  gardenem  have 
to  contend  against,  we  shall  not  easily  become  too  clean  in  our 
methods.  At  the  ?ame  time,  we  i^econimend  nobody  to  carry 
the  practice  to  the  lengths  of  f a ddism.— Trader. 


Dablia  Motei. 


£very  Dahlia  grower  who  has  cultivated  fancy  varieties  has 
been  annoyed  more  or  less  at  the  tendency  of  many  to  pix>duce 
blooms  which,  instead  of  being  speckled  or  striped  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  wholly  self  coloured.  The  colour  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
same  all  over  the  bloom  as  the  darkest  colour  of  those  whicn  are 
found  in  the  fancy  state.  Thus  a  white  ground  speckled  and 
striped  crimson  will,  as  a  self,  be  crimson  entirely.  It  has 
been  given  out  by  a  lecturer  that  plants  producing  fancy 
flou'ers  have  a  disease,  and  although  we  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  agree  with  this  statement,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  plants 
which  are  g6ing  to  flower  in  the  fancy  colours  are  seldom  or 
never  as  robust  as  plants  which  have  lost  the  two  or  more 
;    colouns. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  came  under  our  notice 
recently  in  the  case  of  two  tubers  bedded  in  for  cutting  pro- 
duction. These  old  roots  were  the  same  variety,  and  when  in 
true  character  should  produce  cuttings  of  a  light  green  colour 
and  under  medium  sise.  When,  however,  one  of  the  roots  sent 
up  cuttings  they  were  quite  a  deep  crimson  and  strong  sturdy 
stuff,  which  at  once  attracted  our  attention..  On  looking  at  the 
label  the  word  "self"  was  written  across  the  name,  which 
denoted  that  it  was  a  fancy  which  had  reverted  to  a  self  colour, 
and  the  root  had  accidentally  been  bedded  in  for  cuttinoB. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  as  early  as  the  cutting  state  the 
whole  nature  of  the  variety  is  changed. 

Many  of  the  fancy  doubles  are  very  shy  tuber  produoeiB 
when  true,  but  as  soon  as  they  throw  off  the  fancy  nature  they 
grow  much  stronpper,  and  even  strike  as  cuttings  easier.  Not 
only  on  totally  distinct  old  roots  do  the  cuttings  vary,  but  we 
have  occasiccnally  seen  one  cutting  amongst  a  number  of 
others  which  instead  of  being  a  light  green  like  its  brethren, 
was  a  dark  red,  and  if  grown  on  would  undoubtedly  produce 
self-coloured  flowers.  Many  soils  fiavour  this  reversion  much 
more  than  others,  a  ilight  sandy  loam  being  the  best  for  keeping 
fancies  true.  On  the  other  hand,  ckyey  land,  especially  S 
somewhat  low-lying  and  shady,  is  about  the  worst.  Once  a 
plant  produces  wholly  self-coloured  flowers  on  all  its  branches 
it  never  again  comes  true,  but  a  single  bloom  here  and  there  is 
of  no  consequence. 

Blind  Roots. 

Not  vecry  long  ago  a  writer  in  a  gardening  journal  openly 
stated  that  nurserymen  who  introduced  new  varieties 
"doctored"  the  lower  eyes  of  the  cutting  so  tnat  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  the  tubers  resultmg  from  such  cuttings 
would  fail  to  start,  and  thus  create  an  increased  sale  of  that 
variety  for  the  introducer,  who,  of  course,  kept  his  own  stock 
well  eved.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  raiser,  who  under  sucn 
a  regime  would  in  two  or  three  years  fail  to  find  a  purchaser 
for  his  plants  at  idl^  as  "once  bitten,  twice  shy,'*  we  would  point 
out  that  in  our  opinion,  and  after  carefully  studying  the  sub- 
ject, the  cause  of  blind  roots  is  usually  cultivation.  Why  we 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  is  from  the  fact  that  big  stemmed 
tubers,  i.e.,  tubers  from  plants  which  the  previous  autumn, 
were  particularly  well  grown,  are  exceedingly  bad  cutting  pro- 
ducers. Very  often  such  roots  appear  to  have  so  developed 
that  the  eyes  situated  at  the  base  of  the  cutting  become  com- 
pletely overgrown,  and  sometimes  burst  up  through  the  centre 
of  the  old  stem,  having  become  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the 
tuber  instead  of  round  the  base  of  the  old  stem,  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  not  unusual,  too,  when  a  tuber  absolutely  fails  to  get 
vent  to  see  them  develop  knobs  often  as  large  as  two  hazel  nuts, 
which  are  evidently  caused  by  the  eyes  trying  to  push  through, 
and  in  some  oases  this  has  actually  been  the  result,  and  tubers 
have  started  after  being  subjected  to  heat  for  eight  or  tea 
weeks. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  one  form  of  cutting  which  in  many  oases 
will  result  in  a  blind  tuber,  and  that  is  cuttings  which  have  no 
leaves  or  eyes  at  the  base.  Cuttings  of  this  description  are 
those  which  break  out  at  the  side  of  the  stump  left  when  first 
cuttings  are  taken.  Smooth  ended  cuttings,  however,  are  bad 
rooters,  and  form  no  appreciable  percentage  of  the  bulk. 

How  TO  Obtain  Early  Flowers. 
If  Dahlias  are  required  for  an  eairly  show,  the  would-be  com- 
petitor diould  obtain  from  a  reliable  firm  what  are  known  as 
pot  roots,  that  is  a  root  grown  in  a  small  pot.  These  small 
roots  are  what  might  be  termed  intennediate  between  struck 
cuttings  ajid  old  clamps  of  tubers.  Wlien  potted  they  quickly 
start  growth  and  make  somewhat  tall  but  excellent  plants  for 
ta*ansf erring  to  the  open  ground,  where  they  grow  away  quickly 
and  flower  m  good  time,  rot  roots,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  as  useful 
for  producing  exhibition  blooms  as  young  struck  plants,  as  they 
possess  but  uttle  actual  old  tuber,  and  they  root  very  freely, 
starting  a  large  number  of  stout  young  tuber  roots,  which  soon 
ignore  the  old  portion,  which  decays  entirely  away,  leaving 
practically  a  young  plant  thoroughly  established.— P.  P. 
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Old  Fmit  Trees. 


I 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  attaching  to  old  fruit  trees 
when  we  have  lived  with  them  most  of  our  lives  and  have  both 
grown  old  together ;  but  when  entering  into  possession  of  an  old 
garden  where  everything  is  about  the  same  age,  the  house  in- 
cluded, no  such  sentiment  stands  in  the  way  of  the  clean,  if 
destructive,  sweeping  of  the  new  broom.  This,  however,  is  the 
other  extreme,  and  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  or 
compromise.  I  propose,  by  means  of  a  few  examples,  to  give 
some  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  those  in  i>ossession  of  old  and 
unprofitable  trees. 

Some  of  the  most  awkward  trees  to  deal  with  are  over- 
grown pyramids  and  bushes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  often  crowded 
with  spurs  on  the  outside,  and  either  in  a  weakly  condition^  or, 
from  long  subjection  to  hard  pruning,  a  forest  of  unfruitful 
growth.  One  good  plan  when  the  trees  in  the  garden  are  of  this 
nature  is  to  make  the  best  of  them  for  a  few  years  and  make  a 
plantation  of  new  bushes  and  pyramids  elsewhere,  lifting  them 
biennially,  so  that  when  they  are  getting  into  good  bearing  in 
five. or  SIX  years*  time  they  may  be  put  into  the  place  of  the 
others  and  sufiFer  very  little  from  the  removal.  Tliis  is  assum- 
ing it  is  desired  to  continue  a  plantation  in  the  same  part  of  the 
garden.  The  old  trees  shoula  have  the  spurs  thinned  as  well 
as  the  branches^  thoroughly  opening  out  the  centre  to  the  light, 
and  letting  those  branches  tnat  remain  extend  their  growth, 
when  the  young  crowth  will  produce  a  fair  crop  in  two  or  three 
years.  Where  the  trees  are  weak  from  old  age  or  excessive 
bearing,  if  not  absolutely  hopeless  they  may  be  given  a  fresh 
impulse  by  digging  a  trench  round  them  at  a  rather  less  dis- 
tance than  the  spread  of  the  branches,  severing  the  coarser 
roots,  and  filling  up  the  trench  with  good  loam  mixed  with 
rotted  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  wood  asnes,  bringing  the  fibrous 
roots  nearer  the  surface  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  the  trees  are 
on  the  Paradise  or  Quince  stock  this  is  often  very  successful,  the 
•trees  forming  abundance  of  fibres  in  the  new  soil  and  making 
new  and  fruitful  growth. 

^  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  Pear,  being  a  longer-  , 
lived  tree  than  the  Apple,  is  more  amenable  to  treatment,  though 
poor  varieties  of- either  are  not  worth  the  trouble.  Pear  trees 
on  walls  can  often  be  rejuvenated  very  successfully.  The 
branches  may  all  be  cut  back  to  within  Gin  of  the  stem, 
and  the  stumps  grafted,  and  the  scions  will  make  shoots  Sft 
or  4ft  long  tne  first  season  and  fruit  buds  the  second* 
season,  the  root  action  of  these  old  Pear  trees  being  very  strong. 
If  the  tree  is  a  good  sort  alternate  branches  may  be  cut  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  main  stem,  and  one  shoot  resulting 
from  each  trained  in,  the  other  shoots  being  rubbed  off  early. 
The  following  season  the  remainder  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Some  fruit  may  be  obtained  the  third  year,  and  that  of 
good  quality. 

Old  worn-out  stone  fruit  trees  are  not  usually  amenable  to 
treatment,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  taking  the  risk  of  failure 
when  young  trees  bear  so  quickly.  Standard  Cherries,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  past  hope,  responding  quickly  to  liberal  feed- 
ing. They  may  be  cut  hard  back,  and  resulting  young  growths 
selected  to  remain  can  be  budded  in  the  following  July.  Plums 
are  sometimes  successful  in  this  way,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  soil  and  situation.  As  a  rule  the  most  that  is  worth  trying 
with  the  branches  of  stone 'fruit  trees  is  to  cut  out  the  oldest 
and  weakest  wood,  and,  if  healthy,  growth  results,  to  make  use 
of  it,  or,  if  not,  to  do  away  with  the  tree.  The  cutting  out 
is  best  done  in  late  August  or  early  September,  so  that  the 
wounds  may  heal  over  while  the  leaves  are  still  on  the  tree. 

The  feeding  of  the  trees  is  no  less  important  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  branches.  Where  trees  have  stood  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  the  soil  within  reach  of  the  roots  must  necessarily 
be  getting  exhausted  unless  the  trees  are  strong-growing 
standards.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  where  the  trees  have 
been  neglected  all  the  year  except  at  fruit-picking  time.  The 
feeding  of  standards  in  the  garden  is  not  easy,  as  the  roots 
reach  so  far,  and  no  one  can  tell  whereabouts  the  best  feeding 
roots  are.  Where  they  have  the  run  of  the  vegetable  quarters 
it  is  rarely  that  feeding  produces  any  effect,  as  they  have  already 
had  sufficient  food  within  reach,  but  if  the  trees  are  thinned 
out  well,  or  headed  hack,  they  generally  make  sufficient  growth 
if  not  past  all  hope.  With  dwarf  trees  it  is  otherwise,  and  good 
feeding  will  often  give  good  results.  Stone  fruit  trees,  especi- 
ally, need  lime— as  do  all  fruit  trees  more  or  less— and  unless 
the  soil  rests  on  chalk,  or  is  of  a  very  chalky  nature  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  apply  this,  five  to  ten  pounds  of  slaked  lime,  or 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  chalk,  to  twenty  square  vards  being 
a  fair  dressing.  Whether  lime  is  applied  or  not,  kainit  should 
be  put  on  m  the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  two  io  three  pounds 
to  twenty  square  yards,  and  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  chalk 
basic  slag  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  rate,  or,  if  the 
soil  is  rich  in  chalk,  superphosphate  of  lime  at  the  same  rate  in 
the  spring. 


One  of  the  best  dressings  for  fruit  trees  generally  on  any 
soil  is  bonemeal  or  steamed  bone  flour,  which  may  be  applied 
in  the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  twentv  square  yards. 
It  is  rich  in  both  lime  and  phospnate;  and  should  contain  from 
one  to  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  All  these  manures-  are 
best  if  lightly  hoed  in  the  surface  soil.  The  trees  should  be 
given  a  mulch  of  manure  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
the  aim  being  to  encourage  the  formation  of  surface-feeding 
roots  and  to  keep  them  near  the  surface.  Some  of  the  old  soil 
round  the  roots  may  be  removed  and  the  roots  unearthed  &nd 
brought  nearer  the  surface  if  too  deep  down.  Then  if  a  <opp 
dressing  of  good  loam  and  rotted  manure  be  applied  they  will 
root  in  it  freely,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
trees.  The  aim  must  be  to  give  the  trees  a  good  start  in  the 
spring.  If  the  growth  is  still  feeble  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  ap- 
plied at  intervals  of  a  month  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  the  twenty  square  yards. 

As  regards  biish  fruits,  old  Gooseberry  bushes  should  be 
destroyed  and  new  ones  put  in,  as  a  worn-out  Gooseberry  tree  is 
never  of  any  use.  Red  and  White  Currants  often  bear  well 
as  long  as  there  is  a  piece  of  tree  left,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
rejuvenating  them,  ^lack  Currants,  however,  are  seldom  past 
hope,  a  severe  pruning  down  to  the  gix>und  leaving  nothing 
but  tne  current  season's  growth,  combined  with  a  top-dressing  in 
the  autumn  of  good  rich  soil  mixed  with  some  kaini^and  basio 
slag,  followed  by  some  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
often  working  wonders.  Raspberry  canes,  so  long  as  there  are 
stools  of  some  sort  on  the  plantation,  will  often  respond  well  to 
the  same  treatment.  Both  Black  Currants  and  Raspoerries  make 
a  mass  of  surface-feeding  fibrous  roots,  and  therefore  no  digging 
should  be  done  near  them,  though  the  surface  soil  may  be  taken 
off  lightly  if  some  good  rich  stuff  is  going  to  be  put  in  its  place. 
—A.  Petts. 


Seed  and  Soil  laocalation.    .      ^ 

In  his  recently  published  brochure,  Prof.  Bottomley  justly 
credits  Sir  W^illiam  Crookes  with  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  of  a  nitrogen  famine  in  agriculture,  and  predicting  that 
within  thirty  or  forty  years  there  would  be  a  general  starvation 
among  the  bread-eating  nations,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil,  unless  some  means  were  devised  for  procur- 
ing more  nitrogen  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  But  the 
abstraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by  electrical  and 
chemical  energy  uncfer  the  initiation  of  Sir  William  Crookes  is 
not  referred  to,  as  was  recently  done  in  the  Journal  of  Hortp- 
culture  and  elsewhere,  the  present  work  being  confined  to  its 
abstraction  by  leguminous  plants.  This  is  treated  as  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  age,  though  the  importance  of  alternate 
ing  cereal  with  leguminous  crops  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Rmnans,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  science  has  revealed 
and  explained  the  agency  thix>ugh  which  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  is  fixed  by  the  Legumincses. 

The  data  of  soil  exhaustion  by  wheat  cix>pping  in  respect  of 
the  eJll-important  elements— nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium 
—are  taken  from  American  analyses,  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
"the  first  eight  inches  of  surface  soil  contained  per  acre  2,600 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  4,800  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
13,400  pounds  of  potash.  A  yield  of  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  (said  to  he  the  average  yield  in.  America)  would  remove 
29.7  XKHinds  of  nitrogen,  9.5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
13.7  pounds  of  potash.  If  all  the  potential  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potasti  present  in  the  fimt  Sin  of  average  soil  could  be 
rendered  available,  thei'e  would  be  enough  nitrogen  to  last 
ninety  years,  enough  phosphoric  acid  for  600  years,  and  enough 
potash  for  1,000  years.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  the 
former  to  render  all  this  xx>tential  food  material  available, 
hence  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  soil  to  be  rich  in  potential  food 
elements  yet  produce  barren  results.*' 

In  the  light  of  this  we  may  compare  British  wheat  cultiva- 
tion with  American.  The  "  Agricult-ural  Returns  of  Great 
Britain*'  (1907)  give  the  yields  of  wheat  for  England  as  33.97 
bushels  per  acre;  Wales,  27.65;  and  Scotland,  39.15;  that  for 
Great  Britain  being  33.59  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  1897-1906.  31.22  bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly 
double  the  average  of  wheat  production  per  acre  of  the  virgin 
American  soil.  British  soil  was  renowned  in  the  time  of 
Agrioola,  and  has  been  ever  since  when  the  chase  and  war,  the 
two  deadliest  foes  of  agricultiire,  admitted  of  peaceful  and 
thorough  cultivation.  For  well  nigh  2,(XX)  years  British  soil  has 
produced  wheat,  and  even  now  gives  a  yield  of  the  "staff  of 
life"  double  that  of  the  American  virgin  loams.  Wliat 
inoculation  or  nitrogen  abstraction  from  the  atmosphere 
occurred  before  the  introduction  of  Clover  into  England  as  a 
.field  crop  in  1645  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  author  of  "A  Dis- 
course on  the  Husbandry  of  Brabant  and  Flanders"?  Of 
co'irro,  there  was  the  native  White  (Trifolium  repens)  and  Snck- 
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ling  (T.  minus),  together  with  the  Bean  and  Pea,  Vetch,  &c., 
and  not  least  the  fallows,  abstracting  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  and  fixing  it  all  unknown  to  the  oultiyators  for  the 
use  of  future  crops,  aided  by  judicious  "liming." 

The  author  alludes  to  Pliny  as  writing:  ^'The  Bean  ranks 
first  among  the  legumes.  It  fertilises  the  ground  in  which  it 
has  been  sown  as  well  as  any  manure" ;  and  also  mentions  that 
the  meaning  of  this  was  not  well  understood  until  1886,  when 
Helriegel  demonstrated  that  these  plants  somehow  obtain  their 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  their  groTi-th  in  soil  free 
from  nitrogein  compounds  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
nodules  upon  their  roots.  This  is  followed  up  through  the 
investigatKms  in  1887  of  Prof.  Marshall  Ward;  in  1888  of 
Beyerinck,  who  obtained  a  pure  culture  of  the  xxwt-tubercle 
organism  on  artificial  media,  and  named  it  Bacillus  radicicola ; 
of  Prazmowski  in  1890,  who  succeeded  in  inoculating  the  roots 
oi  Bean  pkuits  growing  in  sterilised  soils,  and  obtaining 
luxuriant  growth  by  simply  watering  the  plants  with  a  liquid 
culture  of  the  organism.  Reference  is  also  made  to  rrof. 
Nobbe's  manufacture  of  ''  nitjagen,''  and  of  its  not  proving  a 
success.  The  secret  of  its  failure  and  that  of  successful  practise- 
ment  was  reserved  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1901,  and  the  matter  is  wound  up  by  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  experiments  conducted  in  '^^ictit 
Britain,  and  after  this  the  matter  rests  between  the  Botanical 
Laboratory,  King's  College,  London,  and  the  New  York  Experi- 
mental Station. 

The  writer  treats  of  the  application  of  the— I  fail  to  find 
the  name — **  Nitro-culture"  article^  and  also  its  results,  as 
se<]uence  of  the  experiments  obtained  in  1905  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  fisheries  through  the  co-operation  of  thirteen 
different  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations  with  a 
view  of  testing  the  cultures,  the  results  of  which  were  XHib- 
lished  in  the  ^Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture''  for 
February,  1906,  showing  that  **  the  negjative  results  exceed  the 
positive  in  number  boWi  in  plot  experiments  and  under  agri- 
cultural conditions.''  The  important  question  of  inoculation 
of  leguminous  crops  is  settled  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
ia  ooncemed.  But  the  author  gives  reports  <^  the  favourable, 
witftiholding  those  of  the  unfavouraUe.  This  has  the  aspect  of  a 
business  man  anxious  to  rivet  attention  on  the  "Nitro-Culture" 
Company,  which  supplies  packages  of  culture  material  at  lOs. 
with  agents  in  this  country,  also  who  supply  ''quart"  packages 
for  7s.  6d.  Hie  names  of  the  agents,  however,  are  not  given. 
The  author,  moreover,  appears  to  regret  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  is  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution or  the  culture  material,  even  though  the  results  of  the 
two  years'  work  at  King's  CoMege  be  offered  to  them  free,  if 
they  will  continue  the  work.  This  our  author  tells  us  is  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  distribution  6i  the  article  getting 
into  the  hands  of  the  company  financiers,  whose  sole  object 
would  be  to  exploit  agriculture  in  the  interests  of  large 
dividends.  This  is  clearly  the  object  of  the  American  and 
Crerman  ctiltures  of  nitro-bacteroides.  ''Even  run  on  com- 
mercial lines  and  paying  a  good  x>^roentage  on  the  oapital 
necessary  to  run  the  business,"  says  the  author  of  "  Seed  and 
Soil  Inoculation  for  Leguminous  Crops,"  "the  'gallon'  pack- 
ages could  be  sold  for  about  3s.  each,  whereas  the  American 
material  now  sold  in  this  country  costs  308.  for  a  '  gallon.'  " 
Thus  our  author  re-esliablishes  has  patriotism,  and  we  regret 
with  him  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  neither  the 
machinery  nor  the  money  to  un&rtake  the  work,  though  we 
differ  entirely  from  the  author's  reasons  in  respect  or  the 
inoculation  necessary  of  the  twenty-one  million  acres  of  poor 
barren  land  in  this  country.  From  experience  we  have  seen 
this  on  the  north  Yorkshire  moorland  to  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  the  author  hits  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  refers  to  a  top-dressing  of  a  mixture  of  kainit 
and  Buperphosphate  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  acre,  applied 
to  heath  land  giving  as  good  results  as  regards  growth  of 
Clover  and  rotation  grasses  as  may  anywhere  be  found  by 
sowing  ordinary  seed  uninoculated  by  Bacillus  radicioola. 

"If  the  waste  places  of  this  country  can  be  thus  converted 
into  fertile  soil  by  means  of  inoculation,  surely  the  subject  is 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  our  Government."  We  agree, 
if  only  to  get  experiments  made  on  moorlands,  but  the  more 
practical  way,  and,  indeed,  all-important  way,  is  thorough 
reclamation  by  breaking  up.  burning  off  the  heather  and  scrub, 
then  mixing  the  top  and  bottom  soil  together,  i.e.,  the 
obliterating  of  the  moor-pan,  then  top-dressing  with  basic  slag, 
say  1  ton  per  acre,  and  kainit,  say  5  cwt.  This  being  done  in 
sutumn,  and  with  a  livener  of  superphosphate  in  spring,  the 
land  will  grow  cereal  crops  suitable  to  the  location  j)ei*fectly, 
and  the  Clover  and  rotation  grasses  sown  therewith  will  thrive 
splendidly  for  a  time,  or  until  the  land  is  "Clover  sick,"  this 
being  the  crreatest  drawback  to  the  former  obtaining  nitrogen 
cheaply.  The  Government  have  been  wise  in  making  a  grant 
to  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Institution  in  order  to  fathom 
this  mystery,  and  if  possible  supply  a  remedy  for  the  di<;ease. 
—A.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Royal  Meteorological. 

Snow  ROLLBRS. 

'Hie  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  president, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  Browett  read  a  paper  describing  the  for- 
mation of  "  Snow  Rollers,"  which  he  observed  at  Kyton-on- 
Dunsmore,  near  Coventry,  on  January  29  and  30.  1907.  There 
had  been  some  snow  showers  during  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
amounting  to  a  depth  of  about  Ifin.  The  next  morning  he 
noticed  that  the  snow  on  the  lawn  to  the  east  of  the  house 
was  heaped  up  as  though  someone  had  run  with  a  spade  in  front 
of  him.  The  snow  was  cleared  away  to  the  bare  grass  (except 
for  slight  bars  of  snow  across)  in  tadpoLe-like  markings,  whose 
tails  all  i>ointed  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  wind  had 
been  blowiilg  all  night,  vis.,  north  north-west,  and  at  whose 
heads  was  heaped  up  the  snow  that  had  been  on  the  bared  grass, 
all  neatly  turned  over  in  a  roll.  A  few  markings  only  were 
seen  on  the  other  lawns,  and  none  at  all  in  a  field  to  the  north'; 
but  on  the  drive  and  grass  in  front  of  the  north  side  of  the 
house  there  were  markings  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  with 
little  snow  actually  curled  up.  These  were  evidently  caused  by 
the  deflection  of  the  wind  from  the  sides  of  the  house.  The 
temperature  during  the  night  ranged  between  32deg  and  34deg. 
A  number  of  extracts  giving  descriptions  of  similar  phenomena 
observed  elsewhere  were  appended  to  the  paper.  It  seems  that 
the  flakes  of  a  light  fluffy  layer  of  surface  snow  are  made 
adhesive  by  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  the 
freezing  point,  while  the  under-snow  remains  cold  and  dry, 
and  the  particles  of  damp  surface  snow  are  enabled  to  adhere  to 
each  other,  but  not  to  the  dry  under-snow.  A  strong  wind  may 
then  push  over  little  projections  of  the  surface  snow,  and  start 
them,  rolling,  when,  of  course,  they  will  travel  and  grow  until 
the  resistances  overcome  the  propelling  power  of  the '  wind. 
These  "  snow  rollers  "  vary  in  sise,  some  being  only  a  few  inches 
in  diameter^  while  at  times  others  have  been  seen  2ft  or  more 
in  length. 

Baromxtrical  Readings. 
^  A  paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Gold  on  a  "  Comparison  of  Ships' 
Barometer  Readings  with  Those  I>educed  from  Land  Observa- 
tions," wiM9  also  read.  This  contained  thexesult  of  a  preliminary 
investigation  undertaken  at  the  Meteorological  Office  into  the  re- 
lation between  the  barometer  readin|EB  taken  on  ships  during 
their  {tassage  across  a  line  between  Falmouth  and  Brest,  and 
the  reaaings  deduced  for  the  ahips'  positions  from  .the  observa- 
tions at  these  places  and  the  trend  of  the  isobars,  on  the 
assumption  of  repilar  pressure  changes.  Mr.  Grold  concluded  by 
saying  that  taking  into  account  the  various  causes  which  can 
appreciably  influence  the  height  of  the  barometer  on  board  ship, 
we  are  impelled  to  sav  that  until  the  two  chief  ones — the  wind 
and  the  vertical  acceleration  effects — are  eliminated,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  regarding  the 
relative  values  of  atmospheric  pressure  over  sea  and  land.  One 
can  say  in  general  that  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  the 
barometric  pressure  to  be  lower  between  Falmouth  and  Brest 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  land  observations. 

Cardiff  Gardeners'. 

FORVST^T. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Society 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  at  the  Philharmonic 
Restaurant,  when  Mr.  R.  T.  Went,  head  forester  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  read  a  paper  on  "Forestry."  The  lecturer  dealt  with 
his  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  giving  some  very  interesting 
and  practical  information.  The  lecturer  in  his  remarks  pointed 
out  that  more  interest  was  being  taken  in  forestry  each  year, 
and  strongly  advised  the  young  gardeners  to  study  the  sub- 
ject, which,  in  some  respects,  was  closely  akin  to  gardening. 
He  felt  sure  that  forestry  would  be  of  the  greatest  national 
importance  in  the  future.  A  vote  of  thanks  terminated  a  meet 
enjoyable  and  instructive  evening.— F. 

Guildford  (Surrey)  Gardeners' 

Ybqztablxs. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Association  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  18,  fifty-seven  members  assembled  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Hogpden  to  hear  a  lecturo  by  Mr.  W. 
Seaman,  representative  of  the  Redhill,  Reigate  and  District 
Gardeners'  Association,  on  "Vegetables  for  Exhibition."  Mr. 
Seaman  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  deep  cultivation,  and 
recommended  that  in.  order  to  produce  the  best  results  the 
ground  for  vegetable  culture  should  be  well  trenched  in  the  late 
autumn  and  winter.  The  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer 
were  Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Beans, 
Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Brussel  Sprouts,  and  Celery.     A 
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capital  discussion  followed^  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  waa 
given  to  Mr.  Seaman  for  his  yerv  ahle  and  practioal  lecture. 
Certifioatee  of  merit  were  awarded  to  a  group  of  Primulas  and 
Freesias  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Johnson:  al^  to  a  group  of  large 
flowered  Cinerarias  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Watkinson. — J.  G. 

Beckenham  (Kent)  Horticnltaral. 

Habdt  Plants. 
On  Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Pocock.  of  College 
Nurseries,  Bromley  (the  Rev.  G.  O.  Griffiths  presioing)  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Hardy  and  Rock  Plants.''  After  speakins  at  some 
length  on  the  construction  of  rock  work,  the  way  and  lime  to 
plant,  soils  to  use,  &c.,  the  lecturer  having  about  a  hundred 
specimens  in  pots  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  took  them  individually, 
pointing  out  tlieir  types  and  varieties,  their  rarity  or  otherwise, 
ease  of  propagation,  or  vice  versa,  also  their  prices  as  governed 
by  that.  He  advised  to  plant  very  firm  indeed,  and  not  to  split 
up  choice  plants  after  midsummer,  as  to  do  so  would  probamy 
end  in  loss  of  them  in  winter.  Ttic  very  best  time  to  propa- 
gate is  just  as  growth  is  commencing.  The  lecturer  humorously 
remarked  that  all  plants  like  to  be  looked  at,  with  one  ex- 
ception, as  far  as  he  knew,  and  that  the  field  Mushroom,  for  as 
sure  as  anyone  looked  at  that  it  disappeared.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pocock  and  the  rev.  chairman  closed  the  very 
instructive  evening. — T.  C. 

Crawley  (Saasex)  Oardenera'. 

Annuax  Bbpobt. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  There  was  an  encouraging  attendance.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Martin,  J. P.,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Alec  Cheal. 
The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  read  the  annual  report 
and  bakmce  sheet^  which  were  approved,  the  chairman  compli- 
menting the  association  upon  having  had  a  very  successful  year. 
The  officers  of  the  association  were  re-elected  en  bloc— a  tribute 
to  their  past  services.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hoi  ton  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  oommittee.  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  was  elected  hon. 
financial  secretaiy,  with  special  compliments  for  excellent  work 
in  the  past,  and  Mr.  W.  Snepherd  was  elected  as  assistant  hon. 
secretary.  Mr.  Hemsley  mentioned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Lehmann,  of  Ifield  Lodge,  had  kindly  consented  to  allow  this 
year's  exhibition  in  their  grounds,  and  that  the  exhibition  would 
be  on  very  similar  lines  to  that  held  last  year.  The  probable 
date  was  Wednesday,  July  22.  A  number  of  special  prizes  had 
already  been  offered.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Alec  Cheal, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  acoordea  the  chairman  for  presiding. 
Mr.  Dowsett,  gardener  to  Mr.  Victor  Silberberg,  of  Manor 
House,  showed  a  fine  specimen  Dendrobium  in  full  bloom,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  of  merit.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Seymour,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fox,  The  Old 
Rectorj',  Ifield,  for  three  Marguerites. 

Redhill  and  Reigate  Oardeners'. 

Plant  Names. 
Mr.   Bound,  chairman  of  the  above  society,   presided  at  a 
special  meeting  held    on    Saturday    evening,  February    22,  at 


Mutton's  Hotel,  Redhill,  when  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown, 
of  Kew,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
proper  pixmunciation  of  certain  names  of  plants 
commonly  used  by  gardeners.  Owing  to  the 
stormy  weather  the  meeting  was  not  so  well 
attended  as  usual.  Mr.  Bound,  in  opening  the 
meeting,  said  he  had  been  looking  torwarrd  to 
Mr.  Brown's  visit,  and  he  had  come,  as  he  ex- 
pected had  mcst  of  t^e  other  members  present, 
to  receive  a  good  lesson.  Mr.  Brown,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  his  lecture,  said  that  he  was  not 
a  linguist  by  a  long  way,  but  he  would  do  hia 
best  to  make  himself  interesting.  Aided  by  a 
blackboard  and  chalk,  Mr.  Brown  began  his 
lecture  by  explaining  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin 
roots,  and  the  difference  of  the  long  and  short 
vowels.  Some  amusement  was  caused  by  the 
lecturer  asking  the  members  to  pronounce  some 
of  the  names  ne  had  written.  The  lecture  was 
very  instructive,  and  was  much  appreciated.  The 
chairman  moved  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Brown,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  best 
lectures  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
Mr.  Rose  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  saying  he 
was  sure  the  members  would  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Brown  in  Redhill  whenever  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  come.  The  lecturer,  in  thanking  the 
members,  said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  ooane  to 
Redhill  at  some  future  date.  In  conclusion,  he 
had  made  a  list  of  what  he  considered  the  most 
difficult  plant  names;  this  he  would  leave  with 
the  secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. — 
Clarke  Stevenson. 

Egham  (Surrey)  Gardenera*. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Egham  and  District  Gar- 
deners' Association  was  held  at  the  Constitutional  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  C.  H.  Austin,  of  Woodlands,  Engle- 
fiedd  Green,  pfresidine  over  a  company  of  about  140.  The  chair- 
man, in  proposing  tlie  toast  of  the  evening,  expressed  regret 
that  the  president,  Mr.  W.  G.  Rigden,  was  prevented  attending, 
and  congratulated  the  association  on  an  increased  memberahip. 
and  that  its  finances  were  on  a  firm  basis.  Mr.  Recora 
responded,  and  the  other  toasts  included  '^  The  Hon.- Members," 
proposed  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Everea; 
"Kindred  Societies,"  given  by  Mr.  W.  Sturt,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  James;  "The  Trade  of  Egham,"  "Officers  and 
Committee,"  &c. 


Garden  OrnameDts. 


Bee  "Approach  to  Lauderdale  House.'' 

No  one  will  surely  contravene  the  statement  that  garden 
steps  in  their  many  forms  are  ornamental  garden  features.  Of 
course,  they  are  utilitarian,  since  they  are  in  many  places  a 
necessity ;  but  beyond  that  they  are  objects  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  garden  at  once  of  beauty  and  interest.  On  terraced  or 
sloping  ground,  and  particularly  where  such  ground  descends  to 
a  lake  or  water  basin,  the  garden  artist  nearly  always  introduces 
them.  Chatsworth  and  tlw  Crystal  Palace  have  spacious  flights 
of  steps,  not  all  of  which  are  necessary  as  mere  means  of  ascent 
or  descent,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  breadth, 
"balance,"  and  spaciousness  in  unison  with  the  building  behind. 
Cramping  an  entrance- way  looks  mean;  enlarging  it — making 
it  wide  and  open— looks  gracious  and  inviting.  In  the  view  of 
a  small  appfroach  to  Lauderdale  House,  which  is  one  of  the 
seemingly  numerous  houses  accorded  at  one  time  or  another  as 
a  residence  for  Nell  Gwynne,  a  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  the  eagles 
are  pretty,  but  the  crouching  lions  or  dogs  that  one  sometimes 
sees  in  such  places  are  certainly  more  in  keeping.  The  eagles 
should  adorn  the  top  of  ijedeetals  at  the  entrance  to  gateways. 

In  making  steps— wnich  may  have  considerable  variety  in 
detail — the  size  of  step  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  tread 
of  13in  in  widti  is  found  to  be  very  suitable,  and  a  riser  of  6in. 
Steps  may  also  be  square  in  front,  or  spreading  in  a  semi- 
circle, or  of  octagon  form,  as  suits  the  local  circumstances. 

Lauderdale  House,  in  Waterlow  Park,  London,  was  built  in 
the  year  1600  for  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  a  Minister  of  State, 
a  man  of  bad  repute  and  generally  detested.  He  is  said  to  have 
turned  tnaitor  to  his  master.  King  Charles  the  First,  and  helped 
to  betray  him.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  he  pandered 
to  Charles  II.  and  while  he  (the  Duke)  was  away  persecuting  the 
Presbyterians  with  the  bigotry  of  the  age  the  Km^  had  the  use 
of  Lauderdale  House.  Histoi*y  has  it  tnat  the  King  borrowed 
the  house.  It  did  not  always  follow  in  those  days  that  when 
one  person,  especially  a  King  Charles,  borrowed  anytliing  that 
the  owner  iiad  lent  it.  Anyhow,  wliile  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
was  away  King  Charles  used  the  house,  and  he  used  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  one  of  his  many  lady  loves. 

Lauderdale  House  was  purchased  by  Sir  Sydney  "Waterlow, 
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nearly  thirty  years  ago,  of  a  Glouoestershire  family— it  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  Lord  Westbury  and  family— after- 
wards by  Mr.  Yates,  who  so  ardently  advocated  the  agitation 
for  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures.  After 
his  death  Sir  Sydney  acquired  the  property,  converted  and  fitted 
the  bouse  as  a  tempoTOry  convaleeoent  home,  in  connection  with 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  was  opened  by  their  Rojal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  June,  18/3, 
and  was  so  used  for  about  thirteen  years  until  the  hospital  had 
obtained  larger  premises. 

#  •  » 

A  Private  Fiie  Station. 

The  picturesque  little  building  in  the  photograph  represents 
the  estate  fire  station  at  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  Harrison's  seat,  ELing's 
Walden  Bury,  HItchin.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hartiess,  the  present  head 
gardener,  writes :— "  When  I  came  here,  sixteen  years  ago,  I 
touod  the  late  head  gardener  had  been  using  the  building  for 
his  lodgings ;  he,  being  single,  boarded  in  the  house.  Previous 
to  that  it  was  used  as  a  dairy.  Ultimately  we  turned  it  into  a 
fire  station.  Hie  re  are  two  rooms,  about  14ft  square  and  10ft 
high  to  ceiling.  The  twelve  lengths  of  hose  are  kept  neatly 
done  up  in  one  room,  with  other  various  things,  and  the  engine 
in  the  other.  Just  outside  the  door  is  an  underground  tank 
supplied  by  a  Gin  pipe  connected  to  the  small  lake  close  by. 
On  turning  the  valve,  water  comes  qoiite  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
engine  going  at  full  speed.  The  en^ne  is  one  of  Merryweatners' 
— size  about  7ft  by  4ft,  by  7ft  6in  high.  I  do  not  know  its 
power,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mansion  from  being 
burnt  down  very  soon  aftei*  we  had  it.  The  fire  occurred  in 
January,  four  years  ago,  during  a  very  rough  and  dense  dark, 
wet  night.  Although  we  had  but  one  hour's  training  we  got 
the  engine  to  work,  throwing  water  into  the  'rooms  within 
twenty-five  minutes  from  the  call  by  fire  bell.  We  were  highly 
praised  by  the  oaptain  and  staff  of  the  Hitchin  brigade,  who 
arrived  here  twenty  minutes  after  we  got  the  fire  fully  under 
control.  In  another  ten  minutes  the  fire  would  have  found  its 
way  through  the  roof,  and  then  no  three  engines  would  have 
prevented  the  mansion  from  bein^  burnt  down,  the  wind  being 
so  very  high.  Although  £1,000  £image  was  done,  we  saved  at 
least  £30,000  worth,  so  the  station  has  been  useful  as  well  as 
orikamental.  The  brigade  consists  <^  gardeners,  carpenters, 
stablemen,  and  othere  on  the  estate.  Mr.  T.  Fenwick  Harrison 
is  the  oaptain,  and  myself^sub-oaptain.  Last  year  we  added 
ainother  security  in  case  of  fire — a  verv  fine  water  tower,  with 
a  large  tank,  holding  about  15,000  gauons  of  water,  to  supply 
the  gardens  and  stables.  Fire  plucs  have  been  put  down  arouna 
the  mansion,  stables,  and  other  DuUdings.  Immediately  the 
id  arm  is  given  the  hoses  are  placed  in  position,  and  the  water 
from  the  tank  is  of  sufficient  force  to  cover  everywhere  neces- 
sary. There  is  also  an  oil  engine  which  can  be  used  for  pumping 
direct  into  the  mains  in  case  of  fire,  or  filling  the  tank  as 
snequired.  The  oil  engine  can  be  started  in  about  five  minutes, 
and  the  steam  Merryweather  fire  engine  in  five  to  eight 
minutes." 


Microscopic  Gardening.* 


Fire  Station  at  King's  Walden  Bury. 


{Continued  from  page  168). 

The  first  record  I  oan  find  of  microscopic  gardening^  which 
applies  to  the  culture  of  parasitic  fungi,  is  due  to  an  English- 
man named  Marshall,  who  in  1782  tested  the  belief  that  Bar- 
berry bujs^es  were  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  rust  of 
Wheat,  and  found  that  the  Wheat  was  rusted  in  proportion  to 
its  proximity  to  the  plants. 

It  is  true  Marshall  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
fungus,  and  that  his  experiment  can  at  best  be  compared  to  on© 
where  we  prepare  a  bed  near  some  weeds  and  see  what  will 
come ;  but  I  think  this  Norfolk  gentleman  should  have  his 
memory  credited  with  the  honour  due  to  a  scientific  idea,  for  it 
was  a  scientific  experiment  in  agriculture  on  a  microsoopic 
scale. 

Willdenow  in  1804  went  a  step  further,  and  streaked  the 
yellow  spores  of  the  Barberry  fungus  on  the  leaves  of  a  grass 
and  some  other  plants ;  ana  Homemann  in  1814  dusted  the 
spores  on  leaves  of  Wheat,  Rye,  and  other  cereals.  Gmelin 
had  named  the  fungus  on  the  Barberry  in  1786,  and  Persoon 
those  on  the  Wheat  in  1797  to  1801,  but  it  is  evident  that  no 
clear  ideas  as  to  their  nature  were  then  possible,  and  we  must 
look  upon  the  experiments  as  not  so  muen  definite  attemnts  to 
grow  mioroeoopic  plants,  as  rather  the  exjxwure  of  the  selected 
seed  beds  (the  leaves)  to  mysterious  influences  to  see  what  would 
come.  In  most  cases  nothing  came ;  but  in  1816  Scholer,  and  in 
1818  Bonninghausen,  did  infect  grass  leaves  by  dusting  them 
with  the  Barberry  rust.. 

In  1864  we  meet  with  a  very  different  case  when  De  Bary 
not  only  sowed  the  spores  of  Wheat  rust  on  the  -Barberry,  and 
obtained  a  crop  of  Barberry  rust,  but  he  observed  the  germina- 
tion of  the  spores  aiid  ingrowth  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves 
themselves.  De  Bary  had  already  in  1861  observed  the  entrance 
of  the  gerin/tube'of  Phytophthora  into  the  Potato  plant — the 
first'  direct  proof  of  such  infection.  Here  we  may  compare  the 
method  with  that  where  we  not  only  prepare  a  prc^r  sowing 
bed,  and  sow  seeds  on  it  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  may 
germinate  and  produce  a  crop,  but  to  make  sure  that  it  is  really 
the  seeds  we  have  sown  whicn  produce  the  crop,  we  take  up  the 
germinating  seeds  at  intervals  and  study  their  growth  stage  by 
stage.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of  this,  and  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  justify  our  asser- 
tion that  a  grain  of  Wheat  gives  rise  to  a  Wheat-plant  when 
sown,  exactly  the  same  jd^id  procedure  would  be  demanded, 
and  if  we  remember  that  prior  to  1848  the  prothallus  of  the  fern 
was  regarded  as  its  cotyledon,  it  comes  home  to  us  bow  neces- 
sary strict  methods  are  in  microscopic  gardening,  even  with 
relatively  large  plants. 

De  Bary,  by  the  application  of  his  new  mode  of  microBCopio 
gardening,  demonstrated  two  facts — the  entrance  of  the  germ- 
tube  of  de  parasite  into  the  host-plant,  and  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  of  Heteroecism— that  ia  to  say,  a  x)arasite  growing 
m  the  tissues  of  one  host-plant,  such  as  a  grass,  develops  in 
one  way,  but  in  the  tissues  of  another  plant,  sudh  as  the  Bar- 
berry, it  produces  quite  a  different  fungus^  and  every  year 
since  has  served  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  has  results. 

Oersted  in  1865  showed  by  a  similar  method  of  microsoopio 
gardening  that  the  Gymncsporan^ium  on  the  Juniper,  if  sown 
on  the  leaves  of  a  Pear,  develop  into  quite  a  different  fungus 
called  Roestelia,  and  similar  oteervations  have  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  such  excellent  microscopic  gardeners  as 
Mr.  Plowright,  the  late  Majpr  Barclay,  Mr.  Soppit,  and  others 
— indeed,  we  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  countrymen 
as  microscopic  gardeners  in  this  direction. 

The  methods  of  culture  just  referred  to  can  evidently  be 
best  compared  with  the  sowing  of  seeds  in  specially  selected  or 
prepared  beds;  but  there  is  another  way  of  conducting  the 
microscopic  gardening  operations  with  these  parasitic  plants, 
first  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Robert  Hartig  in  1878.  In  oases 
where  a  parasitic  fungus  is  growing  in  the  wood  of  a  tree,  a 
piece  of  Uie  infected  wood  is  cut  out  by  a  boring  tool,  and  in- 
serted into  the  wood  of  a  sound  tree;  the  fumgus  here  grows, 
just  as  does  the  mycelium  of  a  Mushroom  T^'hen  the  "spawn"  is 
put  into  a  properly  prepared  bed.  In  these  oases  we  may  com- 
pare the  operation  to  that  of  transplanting  or  bedding-out 
cuttings,  rhazomes,  stools,  bulbs,  &c.,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
seed  sowing,  and  some  very  valuable  results  have  been  obtained 
•by  this  method  of  culture. 

The  applioation  of  De  Bary's  methods  to  the  study  of  x>ara- 
sites  of  the  grasses  and  cereals  has  yielded  some  very  remark- 
able results  of  late  years,  especially  at  the  hands  of  Eriksson 
and  Henning.  These  experimenters  have  examined  the  be- 
haviour of  rust  on  105  species  of  grasses,  and  has  found  that 
just  as  we  have  varieties  and  races  of  the  higher  plants,  so  with 

*  By  the  late  H.  Mawhall  Ward,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  before  1h3  Bojal 
HorticDltural  Society,  18^7. 
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distinct  varieties  which  behave  very  curiously.  For  iiustance^ 
the  variety  which  infects  the  Barley  will  not  infect  Oats  or 
Wheat,  but  will  grow  on  Rye  and  Twitdh ;  that  on  Oats  refuses 
to  infect  Wheat,  and  conversely ;  tliat  on  Aira  csBspitosa  is 
different  again,  and  so  is  that  on  Foa.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
form^pecies  or  varieties  will  ^row  on  the  Barberry,  and  since 
they  are  practioally  indistinguishable  under  the  microsoope  we 
are  driven  to  the  oonclusion  that  it  is  owing  to  some  influence 
of  the  host-plant  on  the  physiology  of  the  fungus  that  it  has 
thus  become  specialised  in  its  parasitism. 

If  these  were  t^e  only  cases  where  the  fungus  is  found  to 
have-  become  so  closely  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  its  natural 
seed  bed,  I  might  be  tempted  to  pass  over  the  matter  as  too 
speculative  to  bring  before  you ;  but  it  is  not  so,  lor,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  species  of  Puccinia,  we  know  that  su^  specialisa- 
tion applies  to  on  Aecidium  on  the  Spruce,  as  De  Bary  found  in 
1879,  to  a  Peridormium  on  the  Pine,  as  Klebahn  showed  in 
1892,  to  several  forms  of  Gymnosporansium  on  Junipers,  as  Mr. 
Plowright  has  shown,  as  well  as  other  observens;  and  to 
Usttlago,  according  to  recent  reeaarches  by  Swingle  and  otheiv. 
That  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  phenomena  of  the  same 
cider  as  those  where  races  or  varieties  of  yeasts  are  formed  by 
cultiviation,  and  of  bacteria  by  variations  in  the  conditions,  may 
safely  be  asserted;  but  I  would  go  further  than  iihis,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  uie  phenomena  also  come  into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  variation  of  plants  like  the  Cabbage,  Indian  Corn, 
Wheat,  Potatoes,  &e.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tihe  specialisation  of 
the  pollen  in  heteroetyled  and  other  flowers  to  certain  stigmas. 


on  the  other. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  Selection  from  our  Apple  Election. 

Our  readers  may  wonder  why  we  have  repeatedly,  of  late, 
inserted  this  selection  of  Apple  varieties.  The  reason  is  that 
too  little  is  known  as  to  wnich  are  the  best  kinds;  and  to 
.  readers  who  may  have  once  or  oftener  failed  to  duly  mark  this 
list— elected  by  seventy  of  the  best  British  fruit  growers — 
another  opportunity  is  presented.  We  shall  not  publish  it 
again  untu  the  autumn. 

DSSBBBT  YABIBTIBS. 

Name.  Season. 

Beaaiv'  of  Bath      July  and  August. 

Mr.  Qladstone         Mid-July  and  Aoffast. 

Bevoxuihire  Qnarrenden Ausroat  and  September. 

Lady  Sadeley  Ansrost  and  September. 

Irian  Peach Early  Augast. 

Woroesterahire  Pearmain September  and  October. 

Jamea  GrieTe         ...  September  to  November. 

Mother  Apple         October. 

MargiL October  and  November. 

*King'  of  the  Pippina October  to  Febmary. 

Adam*a  Pearmain November  to  January. 

Mannington'a  Pearmain November  to  Febmary. 

*Cox*8  Oran^  Pippin November  to  April. 

Allinirton  Pippin ^  November  to  February. 

^Blenheim  Orange November  to  February. 

*Eibaton  Pippin       November  to  February. 

*Claymte  Pearmain  January  to  March. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil .January  to  April. 

Sturmer  Pippin      March  to  June. 

CULINABT    VABnriBS. 

Name.  Season. 

Lord  GroBvenor      August  and  September. 

Lord  Suffield  Auguat  and  early  September* 

*Po4ta*  Seedling       Auguat  and  September. 

Ecklinville  Seedling         September  and  October. 

Stirliog  Caatle        September. 

Grenadier      October. 

*  Warner's  King        October  and  November. 

Biamarck       October  and  November. 

Peaagood's  Noneauch      October  to  December. 

Tower  of  Glamia    ...        October  to  December. 

Newton  Wonder     ...        November  to  May. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert       November  to  April. 

^Blenheim  Orange November  to  February. 

Lord  Derby November  and  December. 

Golden  Noble  November  to  January. 

Norfolk  Beauty      ^ December  and  January. 

Bramley'a  Seedling December  to  April 

*Dumelow'a  Seedling  (Wellington)  December  to  June. 

Alfriaton        January  to  March. 

Annie    Elizabeth     March  and  ApriL 

*  Subject  to  canker. 

Trees  for  Market  Purposes. 
Trees  and  bushes  that  are  "drawn,''  i.e.,  lifted  in  the 
autumn  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  laid*in,  will  be  safe  for 
another  month  to  come.  A  very  little  reasoning  will  show  how 
this  comes  about.  The  keen  eye  will  see  that  not  only  are  the 
broken  roots  and  rootlets  well  callused  over,  but  are  actually 
making  new  roots  from  the  laid-in  trees.  Trees  now  lifted 
receive  a  check,  and  are  later  in  starting.  Thousands  of  trees 
will  yet  be  planted.  Only  to-day,  February  22,  I  was  consulted 
as  to  price  per  hundred,  for  the  planting.— Stephen  Castle. 


Toang  Gtrdeners'  DomaiD. 

t  I- 

\*  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Cave.     Honourable  mention 
is  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  Lenton. 

Should  Plants  in  th«  Roek  Garden  be  Labelled  7 

My  reasons  for  writing  on  this  subject  are  owing  to  the  f<act 
that,  while  reading  an  article  on  the  ''  Rock  Giarden  "  in  a  well- 
known  weekly  horticultural  journal,  I  came  across  the  following 
passage:— '*  Labels  should  never  be  seen  in  the  true  rock  gar- 
den, they  are  destructive  of  all  pictorial  effect  and  damping 
to  the  sentiment  of.  the  truest  enjoyment  of  plant  beauty. 
Now,  to  my  mind,  this  is  a  wrong  impression.  "  Admitted  labels 
are  not  natural,  out  in  Nature  plants  are  not  put  so  many  of 
different  sorts  together ;  neither  does  Nature  want  to  take  one 
thing  out  and  put  another  in  its  place,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  rthe  owner  of  a  rock  (garden.  If  plants  are  not  labelled 
in  some  way,  what  endless  trouble  it  causes  during  alterations. 
Then  I  look  at  the  case  in  another  light.  How  is  the  beginner 
to  learn  if  the  plants  have  no  names  to  them  ?  It  is  very 
well  to  say.  Let  him  ask  someone  who  does  know.  Verjr  often 
that  someone  is  not  handy,  and  the  young  starter  gets  tired  of 
asking  the  name  of  every  little  plant  he  sees,  and  in  aonse 
cases  the  questioned  gets  tired  too;  whereas  if  the  plants  w^re 
kei>t  properly  named  it  would  be  the  means  of  the  lad  taking 
an  interest  in  his  work.  No  matter  where  one  goes,  new  things 
meet  the  eye,  and  if  they  come  under  one's  charge  and  are  not 
labelled,  how  is  one  to  know  how  to  treat  them  r  The  chanoes 
are  that  the  plant  gets  a  treatment  entirelv  unsuited  to  it. 
If  the  name  were  there  one  could  look  up  one's  books,  and  find 
what  was  needed.  A  **  reserve  garden,'*^  where  everything  was 
labelled,  would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  the  inconvenience  no 
doubt,  but  in  the  case  of  very  rare  plants,  there  is  not  always 
enougn  for  the  reserve  and  the  rock  garden  proper.  Besides. 
how  many  times  have  we  hoard  the  remark.  What  a  pity  that 
lovelv  plant  is  not  labelled!  No,  I  think  it  is  not  only  beneficial . 
to  tne  professional  man,  but  to  the  owner  as  well,  that  aJl 
plants  should  have  their  names  at  least  attached  to  them.  Of 
course,  as  in  most  things,  it  is  carried  to  excess;  but  carried 
out  in  a  thoughtful  workmanlike  way  (and  with  the  numerous 
patterns  of  labels  on  sale,  it  is  no  trouble  comparatively),  it 
has  not  to  mv  idea  the  bad  effect  mentioned  in  the  passage 
quoted.  To  give  one  or  two  places  of  note  that  I  have  seen,  * 
and  where  labelling  is  carried  out :  at  the  late  Lord  Battersea's 
Norfolk  home,  almost  everything  during  the  time  I  was  there 
had  to  be  labelled  when  planted;  and  as  is  well  known,  these 
grounds  were  the  delight  of  many  who  visited,  both  prc^es- 
sionals  and  amateurs.  Again,  at  Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  the  case  here  as  well. — 
F.  Cave,  Holker  Gardens,  Gark-in-Gartmel,  Lancashire. 

Tortwopth  CoQPf . 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Banting,  the  head 
gardener  to  Earl  Ducie^  at  Tortworth  Court,  Gloucestershire,  I 
journeyed  to  the  wajrside  station  of  Charfield,  and  a  pleasant 
walk  of  about  two  miles  brought  me  to  Tortworth.  The  Ck>urt 
itself  is  a  very  imposing  pile,  situated  on  an  hill  overlooking 
a  vralley  of  great  beauty,  xhe  grounds  are  extensive,  and  well 
maintained.  Without  doubt  the  greatest  feature  of  the  place 
is  an  extensive  arboretum.  Wor£  fail  to  express  the  beauti- 
ful effect  of  this  part  of  the  grounds.  The  aboretum  is  situated 
on  a  high  bank^  sloping  in  an  uneven  manner  down  to  the  edge 
of  a  lake.  In  it  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  in  Great  Britain.  To  add  to  ^e  value 
of  this  part  as  a  centre  for  instruction,  every  tree  or  shrub  is 
named,  and  in  most  cases  the  date  of  introduction  and  also 
its  native  place  are  given.  Mr.  Banting  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  young  gardeners  do  not  take  more 
interest  in  this  important  bi>anch  of  gardening.  He  deemed 
the  practice  of  taking  down  the  names  of  the  various  trees  in 
a  pocket-book  one  of  great  value.  His  noble  employer  takes 
great  interest  in  this  branch,  and  is  continually  adding  to  h» 
already  large  collection.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  plant- 
ing rare  trees  in  the  grounds,  but  has  many  scarce  varieties 
planted  about  the  park.  By  this  means  he  is  able  to  find  oat 
whether  a  tree  is  'useful  for  timber  of  for  cover. 

Passing  on  to  the  herbaceous  plant  borders,  I  found  they 
contained  subjects  useful  "for  decorative  purposes.  The  next 
department  we  passed  through  was  the  kitchen  garden,  which 
was  well  stocked  with  winter  stuff.  Fruit  trees  of  all  descrip- 
tions appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  and  fi-ee  from  pests.  The 
glass,  or  rather  inside  department,  though  not  very  extensive, 
was  well  stocked  with  healthy  plants.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
which  was  in  November,  the  late  vinery  was  full  of  bunches  of 
high  merit ;  and  the  plant  houses  were  filled  with  the  usual 
subjects.  In  one  of  the  stoves  a  batch  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Poinsettias  gave  great  promise  of  a  fine  display  a  little 
later  on.  The  conservatory ,  whicn  is  a  fine  structure,  looked  gay 
Puccinia  graminis,  the  fungus  of  Wheat  rust,  there  are  several 
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with  Ghrysanthemums  and  an  ezceptionally  fine  strain  of 
'  CyoLamens.  The  most  important  inmate  of  this  hotifie  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fine  epecimen  of  a  Diospyros  Kaki^  the  Persimmon 
(a  rery  uncommon  subject),  in  fruit.  The  fruit  is  deep  yellow 
in  colour,  about  the  siae  if  an  ordinary;  orange.  It  is  covered 
with  a  thick  bloom,  which  gives  it  an  imposing  appearance. 

Though  this  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  describe  this  place,  I  hope 
the  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  Tortworth  Court. — 
Charlbb  Lentok,  Bryanston  Gardens. 

Japuiese  DwAFf  Tnm  aad  Bhrnbf. 

Apparently  these  subjects  are  not  grown  in  many  places,  or 
we  would  read  more  about  them  in  gardening  papers.  The 
treatment  these  want  is  not  to  get  at  all  dry  in  the  summer, 
nor  too  wet  through  the  winter  months.  As  the  days  lengthen 
they  will  need  more  water,  but  as  they  do  not  want  to  be 
grown-on,  but  only  to  exist,  as  one  may  aay,  they  will  want 

Sractioally  no  stimulants.  They  will  almost  take  water  every 
ay  in  hot  dry  days  in  summer,  but  much  depends  on  the 
aspect  they  occupy.  If  they  are  in  the  full  sun  of  course  they 
will  dry  much  quicker,  therefore  water  them  accordingly.  An 
occasional  drop  of  manure  water  or  a  little  fertiliser  sprinkled 
on  the  top  of  the  soil  will  help.  A  suitable  situation  is  where 
they  only  get  the  afternoon  sun.  They  look  well  arranged 
collectively  or  dotted  about  in  the  rock  garden.  Never  place 
them  at  draughty  corners  where  the  wind  sweeps  round,  or  they 
will  soon  show  brown  at  the  tips.  They  also  are  liable  to  be 
blown  over,  and  some  of  the  branches  may  bo  broken  off ;  and 
if  the  pote  are  broken  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
another  to  fit.  Through  the  winter  months  they  will  need  accom- 
modating where  the  frodt  will  not  penetrate.  This  is  in  order 
to  protect  the  receptacles  containing  them.  Being  full  of  roots 
they  are  easily  cracked,  especially  those  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware. If  taken  into  a  winter  garden,  place  them  where  they 
will  get  plenty  of  light  until  weather  permits  them  being 
brou^t  out  aeain.  If  occasion  may  happen  to  give  these  a 
shift  to  keep  them  from  degenerating,  see  that  the  least  pes- 
fiible  is  given,  using  loam  with  a  little  sand  for  the  purpose. 
Give  a  daeh  of  aand  over  the  top  to  finish  off.  On^  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  was  a  Thuya  obtusa  upwards  of  200  years  old. 
It  was  just  over  a  yard  in  height,  well  furnished  down  to  the 
bottom  of  stem.  I  give  this  as  an  example  how  dwarf  they  ma^ 
be  kept.  The  different  kinds  of  Acers,  Bays,  ajid  conifers,  if 
grown  dwarf  in  tubs,  may  remain  outside  all  the  year  ix>und 
without  any  protection.  As  a  departure  from  the  orclinary  \vay 
of  using  flowering  and  foliage  plants  on  the  dining  room  tables, 
a  smjall  one  of  the  above  may  be  used,  and  will  prove  very 
pleasing  in  conjunction  with  autumn  tinted  foliage.— C.  F.  C, 
Sandy,  Beds. 

Food  and  Fibre  Prodaelog  Subjeott. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  important  part  certain  members 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  play  in  contributing  food  and  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  mankind.  The  Banana  (Musa  sapientum), 
a  plant  cultivated  almost  everywhere  in  the  tropics,  under  a 
number  of  forms  for  its  fruit,  &c.,  which  is  imported  into 
England  in  enormous  quantities,  is  among  the  foremost.  A 
valuable  fibre  is  obtained  both  from  the  stems  and  petioles  of 
the  leaves,  and  ropes,  cordage,  paper,  and  even  handkerchiefs 
are  made  from  it.  Musa  textilis  is  the  source  of  a  valuable 
fibre  imported  in  large  quantities  into  England  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  commercially  known  as  manilla  hemp,  used 
for  cordage  and  ropes.  In  India,  China,  and  the  East  Indian 
Islandsthe  culture  of  the  Banana  dates  from  extreme  antiquity. 
It  has  been  described  by  ancient  writers  as  the  **Fig  of 
Paradise,"  wiiich  name  had  its  origin  in  a  notion  that  it  was 
the  Forbidden  Fruit. 

The  well-known  Cocoanut  (CJocos  nucifera)  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  palms.  Its  home  seems  to  be  Southern  Asia, 
where  it  attains  a  most  majestic  form,  growing  60ft  to  100ft 
high,  and  1ft  to  2ft  in  diameter.  It  is  a  sea-loving  palm,  and 
gives  character  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  found 
bordering  the  low  shores.  The  nuts  form  an  important  article 
of  food  for  man  and  animals  in  its  native  habitat.  The  strong 
fibrous  husk,  which  covers  the  nut,  is  much  used  for  matting 
and  brush  making,  as  well  as  for  ropes;  and  wl  is  expressed 
from  the  dried  kernel  or  copra.  The  wood  is  im^rted  into 
Europe  under  the  name  of  porcupine  wood,  and  is  used  for 
making  articles  of  furniture.  Another  very  important  palm 
is  Phoenix  dactylifera,  the  Date-palm,  whose  fruit  is  very  com- 
mon in  our.  markets.  To  the  deseit  tribes  of  Northern  Africa 
and  the  Sahara  it  is  invaluable,  the  fruit  being  the  common 
food  of  them  and  their  cattle,  while  the  huts  and  houses  are 
chiefly  constructed  of  Date  wood,  and  a  fibre  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  for  rope  making.  It  is  the  leaves  of  P.  dactylifera 
that  are  used  in  Southern  Europe  to  decorate  the  churches  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  by  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

The  Pineapple  (Ananas  sativa)  is  a  delicious  fruit,  although 
not  quite  eo  commonly  seen.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
American  continent  and  islands,  from  whence  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  Africa,  India,  and  other  parts.     The  cultivation  of 


Tinned  Pineapples  are  exported  in  very  lai^e  quantities  from 
Singapore,  the  Bahamas,  Fiii,  and  Natal.  Fibre  and  very  fine 
textiles  are  prepared  from  the  rigid,  spiny  leaves  in  the  Riilip- 
pine  Islands.  According  to  records  tlie  first  plant  waa  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  from  Holland  in 
1690,  but  seemed  to  nave  died  out  until  introduced  a  second 
time  at  a  later  date.  A  Huguenot  priest,  Jean  de  Lery,  de- 
scribed it  three  hundred  y;ears  ago  as  being  of  such  excellence 
that  the  gods  might  luxuriate  upon  it,  and  that  it  should  onlv 
be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  Venus.— R.  Kett,  Mortlake,  S.  W. 


HE  BBE-KEEPER.^ 


Cause  of  Dysentery. 

Absoluts  Quietude  Necessart  in  Winter. 

Now  is  the  period  when  dysentery  makes  its  appearance  if 
there  is  a,nj  wiihin  hives,  and  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory,  this  complaint  ia  not  caused  by  0(3d  alone,  but  by 
improper  food.  Excrement  in  bee  life  is  not  produced  by  honey 
or  syrup,  but  by  pollen,  which  ia  the  nitrogenous  food  of  bees. 
The  former  produce  heat  and  energy,  but  the  latter  produces, 
or  to  be  more  correct,  replaces,  the  wear  and  tear  of  tissue,  i.e.. 
flesh,  &c.  To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  active  cause  ox 
dysentery,  or  any  unusually  g^reat  signs  of  evacuation,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  cause  of  the  consumption  of  the  food 
which  leaves  tnis  inordinate  residue. 

To  ensure  the  benefits  of  the  period  of  rest  and  quietude, 
it  is  absolutelv  essential  that  the  bees  eSiould  have  a  good  supply 
of  stores  sealed.  Combs  during  cold  weather  are  altogether 
unnecessary  except  as  store  cupboards,  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions during  late  autumn,  at  the  central  portion  of  the  combs 
the  cells  are  all  empty,  just  as  evacuated  by  the  bees  which  have 
lately  hatched ;  then  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in  the  bees  form 
upon  that  portion  of  the  oombs  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
unbroken  cluster  possible.  Some  of  them  occupy  the  lower 
cells,  and  rest  head  to  head  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre 
walls  of  the  combs,  while  others  crowd  between.  Thus  they 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  bb  they  find  it,  but  careful  ex- 
I)eriments,  conducted  over  a  series  of  years,  have  always  shown 
that  the  bees  prefer  to  cluster  in  one  way,  where  there  are  no 
combs  to  intersect  them,  and  in  this  position  they  maintain 
tihat  animal  heat  so  necessary  for  their  preservation.  We  can, 
therefore,  meet  them  half  way,  as  it  were,  and  while  not 
removing  the  stores,  alternate  the  heavy  coml»  with  empty 
frames  and  bring  the  cluster  into  a  more  compact  mass,  and 
entirely  avoid  the  probable  destruction  of  either  of  the  outer 
seams  of  bees. 

Inadequate  protection,  unusual  excitement,  such  as  would  be 
caused  by  digging  around  a  hive,  and  sliaking  the  cluster  of 
bees  J  even  a  brancn  of  an  overhanging  tree  rubbing  the  hive,  or 
passing  traffic  in  the  road,  when  sufficiently  heavy,  will  cause 
the  bees  to  consume  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of  food, 
and  tiiis  will,  of  course,  leave  more  residue.  The  flapping  of 
their  wings  to  maintain  heat  when  they  are  very  cold  or  exposed 
to  low  temperatures  overloads  the  abdomen  almost  beyond 
endurance,  and  they  must  of  necessity  have  a  flight  to  discharge 
themselves,  or  they  crawl  about  inside  the  hives  and  have  what 
is  termed  dysentery.— E.  E. 

Examining   Hives. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  too  eager  to  examine  their  hives,  and 
consecjuently  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  you  are  convinced 
that  the  bees  have  a  good  supply  of  food,  then  leave  them 
alone  at  present.  Some  may  ask  how  they  are  to  be  certain 
that  the  ooes  have  sufficient  food.  Every  careful  bee-keeper 
would  take  note  of  the  condition  of  the  hives  at  the  end  of 
last  August,  and  if  there  was  a  dearth  of  food  he  would  feed, 
and  if  he  knows  that  every  hive  had  between  20Ib  and  301b  of 
food  early  in  October,  he  may  be  certa^in  they  will  not  perish 
yet.— Htbla.  ♦ 

Trade  CatalogDts  Received. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wiahoch.— Select  Plants  and  Seeds. 
Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington. — Farm  Seeds. 

W.  Watson   and  Sons,  Ltd.,   Clontarf   Nurseries,   Dublin.— Garden 
Flowers, 
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Frnit  Ciltore  Under  Glasg. 

EARLIEST  PEACH  HOUSE.— As  soon  as  a  good  set  of 
fruits  ha«  been  secured,  almost  daily  attention  will  be  required 
to  regulate  the  young  shoots,  and  here  more  oare  shoiud  be 
exercised,  especially  with  young  trees.  WitJh  healthy  trees  the 
fiboots  have  an  upward  tendency,  and  get  bare  at  the  base. 
,This  can,  at  the  start,  be  avoided  by  regulating  the  best  placed, 
3b6  that  th€>y  fill  iii  the  lower  portion  of  the  trellis.  At  the  same 
time  crowding  of  the  growths  is  a  bad  practice,  and  one  that 
is  by  no  meams  [unlcommon.  In  some  cases  allowance  can  be 
made  with  some  of  the  American  Peaches,  such  as  Early 
Alexander  and  Amsden-June.  These  often  drop  their  buds 
-when  hard  forced,  and  at  the  disbudding  a  little  more  wood 
may  be  retained,  as  these  fruit  freely  on  the  small  growths. 
Trees  that  have  filled  their  allotted  spaces  are  more  easily 
managed.  Here  one  shoot  at  the  base  and  one  leader  will 
generally  suflSce,  unless  there  is  any  fiilinc-in  required.  No 
matter  what  position  thejr  occupy,  shoots  K>r  future  supplies 
should  be  taken  from  the  side  of  the  tree  at  the  most  convenient 
place  for  training- in.  AH  foreright  shoots  should  be  i-emoved, 
and  no  time  be  lost  in  tying  in  the  shoots  retained  as  growth 
is  made. 

THINNING  THE  FRUIT  AND  FEEDING.— Where  the 
fruits  are  swelling  freely  early  thinning  should  follow,  and  with 
B  free  set  this  is  an  easy  matter.  The  best  placed  fruits,  say 
two  or  three,  are  retained  at  equal  distances  apart.  On  each 
shoot  a  few  fruits  may  with  advantage  be  left  in  places  at  all 
thin,  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis,  'inese  will  be  later  than 
those  freely  exposed,  and  will  give  a  succession  at  the  ripening 
stage,  and  by  the  removal  of  a  tew  leaves  they  soon  colour.  The 
temperature  for  this  house  may  now  be  more  liberal,  60deg  at 
nighit  in  mild  weather  will  be  suitable,  and  65deg  to  TOdeg  by 
day,  and  ventilate  freely  in  favourable  weather,  as  with  ample 
«unshjne  this  will  budld  up  stout  foliage.  At  the  same  time  close 
early  so  that  sun  heat  is  retained.  This,  with  liberal  supplies 
of  moisture  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  will  promote  clean  growth. 
With  old  trees,  liquid  manure  should  now  be  given  at  each 
watering,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  newly  planted  trees,  or 
those  that  are  inclined  to  ^row  at  all  gross.  More  fruit  may 
be  left  on  theee  and  food  given  later  on  if  required. 

LATER  HOUSES.— Trees  just  swelling  their  buds  wQl  at 
tms  later  period  do  well  with  more  warmth  than  advised  for  the 
firat  crop ;  but  at  the  start  avoid  a  high  night  temperature,  and 
allow  a  liberal  rise  by  sun  heat,  and  with  more  warmth  green 
fly  often  bewraies  troublesome.  If  this  pest  is  allowed  to  spread 
it  Will  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  Trees  just  opening  their 
flowers  should  get  a  drier  atmosphere  for  a  short  time,  and 
where  the  flowers  are  at  all  thick,  the  worat  placed  may  be 
removed  at  an  early  date.  The  latest  trees,  even  when  the 
houses  have  been  freely  ventilated,  will  soon  be  swelling,  and 
BO  time  should  be  lost  in  cleansing.  Before  this  is  done  it  is 
well  to  tie  the  branches  in  bundles  to  save  injury  to  the  buds 
whitet  cleansing.  In  placing  the  wood  in  position,  do  not  crowd 
It,  but  lay  m  a  goodly  amount  of  new  wood,  removing  any 
unfruitful  or  l^ly  placed  growths.  Clear  away  the  old  surface 
©oil,  and  top-dress  ^-ith  cood  yeUow  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  bonemeal  and  a  liberal  addition  of  wood  ashee  or 
ofld  fine  mortar  rubble.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. -The  thinning  of 
the  young  growths  on  many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  must 
shortly  be  attended  to.  Much  better  results  are  obtained  by 
limiting  the  number  of  shoots  on  each  clump,  the  number 
varying  according  to  the  habit  of  the  plants,  and  some  of  the 
young  shoots  will  be  useful  for  cuttings.  Their  propagation 
may  be  desirable  for  several  reasons :  the  stock  of  plants  may 
he  limited,  or  one  may  wish  to  increase  the  numbers  of  new 
kinds  recently  purchased,  or  to  obtain  a  young  stock  of  plants, 
the  old  clumps  having  deteriorated.  With  care  it  will  be 
possible  to  sever  many  of  the  young  growths  with  a  few  roots 
attached.  These,  if  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  or  potted  up 
singly  in  small  pots,  will  soon  make  fresh  roots  in  a  cold  frame 
if  kept  close  for  ten  days.  By  the  emd  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June,  nice  plants  will  be  available  for  the  herbaceous  border, 
or  they  may  be  planted  in  the  reserve  garden,  to  be  again  lifted 
later  on,  to  fill  up  gaps  as  they  occur  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
\\e  find  a  supply  of  such  plants  extremely  useful  for  putting  in 
after     Canterbury    Bells,    Sweet    Williams,  and    other    early- 


flowering  subjects  are  over.     Notable  herbaceous  PJfnts  which 
respond  readilv    to     this    treatment    are    Astera    (Mich^lmas  ^ 
Daisies),    herbaceous    Phloxes,     Sedum   spectabile,   and  Salvia 
nemorosa. 

THE  RESERVE  GARDEN  OR  NURSERY.—Ha^ng  lifted 
and  transferred  all  the  plants  required  to  the  beds  and  borders, 
the  ground  must  be  dug  and  well  manured  preparatory  to 
replanting.  Cultivators  of  spring  bedding  plants  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  find  it  advisable  to  keep  back  a  number  of  dumps 
when  planting  the  l>ed8  to  divide  up  now,  rather  than  wait  till- 
after  flowering.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Aubrietia,  double 
Daisies,  Saxifraga  Wallacei  and  S.  Rhei,  Veronica  gentianoides, 
and  Armeria  maritima  alba.  Plants  propagated  m  March  will 
be  treble  the  size  of  those  divided  about  midsummer.  Other 
work  also  as  a  rule  is  not  quite  so  pressing  at  the  first  named 
date. 

DAHLIA  TITBERS.— Introduce  a  few  roots  of  each  variety 
into  heat  to  obtain  cuttings.  Place  them  on  a  plunging  bed, 
or  ckxse  stage,  working  some  light  soil,  or  leaf  mould,  amongst 
the  tubere.  Another  method  is  to  put  the  roots  m  boxes, 
placing  soil  amongst  them  in  the  same  way.  As  a  rule  finer 
flowers  are  obtained  from  plants  gro\\Ti  from  cutting  than  from 
tubers  divided  and  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The  cuttings 
root  the  most  readily  in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed ;  when  this  is  not 
available,  place  them  in  a  propagating  frame  with  bottom  heat 
Anyone  on  the  look  out  for  novelties  for  home  decoration  should 
try  a  set  of  the  mnch  discussed  P»ony-flowered  varieties. 
The  plants  are  free-flowering,  and  the  blooms  having  long  stalks 
are  very  suitable  for  cut  flower  decoration.  The  following 
eight  sorts  comprise  a  useful  selection:  Baron  G  de  Grancv, 
white;  Duke  Henry,  red;  Glory  of  Baarm,  pink;  King  Leopold, 
yellow ;  Pride  of  Groenekan,  terra-ootta;  Gennania,  red;  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  white;  Dr.  K.  W.  Van  Gorkane,  red. 

The  Kitcben  Garden. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS  IN  FRAMES.— Eariy  VegeUble 
Manx>ws  are  much  appreciated  in  most  establishments,  conse- 
quently an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  few.  This  is  quite 
a  simple  matter  if  a  cold  frame  is  at  hand.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  small  pots.  One  seed  in  a  3in  pot  is  ample. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  little  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedling 
appears  place  the  pot  as  near  the  glass  as  p(»sible  in  order  to 
prevent  the  seedling  from  becoming  drawn.  If  the  frame  can 
be  plftced  on  .a  mild  hotbed  this  should  be  done,  but  avoid 
strong  heat,  as  this  is  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  the  sew>ncl  leai 
appears  on  the  plants,  they  should  be  planted  m  the  frame  m 
good  losCmy  soil. 

EARLY  TURNIPS  IN  FRAMES.-A  sowing  of  an  early 
variety  of  Turnip  should  be  made  in  a  cold  frame,  or  better  stiU, 
in  one  which  has  been  used  for  forcing  Asparagus.  There  will 
be  just  sufficient  heat  left  in  the  frame  to  cause  a  qmck  gro^m 
without  unduly  forcing  the  plants  ^TJ^^eeed  should  be  sown 
very  thinly  indeed.  A  few  seeds  of  Radishes  may  also  be  sown 
with  the  Turnips.  The  soil  should  be  made  quite  firm,  and 
should  also  be  rich. 

ONIONS. —These  should  be  sown  outside  without  delay,  or 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  «>od  order  The  raising  of  Plants  in 
boxes  has  neariy  superseded  the  old  plan  of  sowing  in  the  coW 
ground  in  Febniarv^  or  Maixjh.  However,  a  few  rows  should 
alwaye  be  sown.  They  come  in  useful  for  many  purposes,  in© 
winter  varieties  should  also  now  be  planted  m   rows  a  toot 

*^FRENCH  BEANS  IN  HOTBEDS. -Few  vegetables  are  ^ 
much  appreciated  as  these  early  in  the  season,  .^y.^*?^*^ 
grown  abundantly  in  a  frame  or  heated  pit,  P^vided  there  is 
ample  heat.  A  pit  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  is  Pr«|^™ble,  but 
whire  this  cannot  be  had  pbice  ^  ^^^^^^^^^/^^f  A\,e 
well-made  hotbed,  on  whiclv  place  8in  of  good  soil,  and  <hbb^ 
the  Beans  in  rows  15in  apart,  and  6in  apart,  m  the  row.  Aiiow 
ample  head  room,  therefore  use  a  deep  frame.  . 

SEED  POTATOES.— The  sets  intended  for  seed  should  now  be 
carefully  k)oked  over,  and  if  not  already  placed  in  boxes  ^uw 
be^tteided  to  at  once.  The  boxes  should  be  made  oonvement 
for  lifting  about,  and  sliould  have  handles  on  e»ch  side .  ine 
sets  may  be  placed  on  one  end,  and  the  boxee  »^o»ld  be  placed 
in  a  uAt  cool  room  where  they  will  sprout  slowly.  Here  tney 
can  be  attended  to,  and  any  shoots  not  required  can  be  broKen 
off.  without  much  inconvenience. 

WALKS  AND  EDGINGS. -Where  Boj  J^«0|^^  i"  j 
verges  are  used,  these  should  now  be  attended  to.  Any  d©aa 
pla^  in  the  Box  may  be  filled;  but  the  clipping  !^^lJd 
Seferred  a  little  longer,  as  severe  frost  after  clipping  J^^ 
prevent  new  growth  for  eome  time.  Turf  ,y«rges^ould  oe 
&ged  and  repaired  where  necessary.  The  ro  er  oug^*  ""^^ 
be  used  on  them  freely.  Any  repairs  or  graveUing  may  be^ne 
without  delay,  and  the  ix)Uer  shouW  be  used  ^'^^^'^V^  «.,rt  to 
frosty  momings  the  surface  becomes  loose  «nd  "nplea^^ 
walk  on.    The  roller  will  soon  remedy  this.-A.  T.,  Cirencester, 
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^  TO  coriSoNmiTs  ^ 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters' shoo  Id  be 
directed  to  **Thi  Editor,"  12,  Mitrb  Court  Gbambbrb, 
Flbbt  Strbbt,  London,  EC.  Persons  sending  mAnnacript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  ^he  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without* payment.  In  order  that  no  miB- 
nnderstanding  ma^'  arise,  and'  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  eaolose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  etiolosura  to  be 
returned. 

BOOKS  (W.  Z.,  San  Francisco).— '*  Fruit  Farming  for 
Profit,'*  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bunvard,  Maidstone,  2s»  9d.  jKwt  free. 
"  Profit-Frait  Growing^*  Me^rs.  Ch^al  and  Sons,  Crawley. 
"Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Culture,"  Is.,  Cassell  and  Co., 
Ix>ndon.  Ateo  "The  Fruit  Garden,"  21s.,  from  "Country 
Life"  ofBce,  Tavistock  Street,  London. 

TOMATO  PLANT  FOR  INSPECTION  (AV.  B.).-The  young 
plant,  about  6in  in  height,  and  thin  in  the  stem,  is  affected  by 
the  "sleeping  disease"  in  a  very  malignant  form.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  disease,  and  also  "  black  stripe,"  which,  acting 
similarly  on  the  stem  of  young  plants, 'is  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  each  year.  AU  plants  showing  the  disease 
should  be  burned. 

WASH  FOR  VIOLETS  <B J.  -There  is  no  better  wash  for 
Violets  at  planting  than  paraffin  emulsion,  80s  to  3  gallons  of 
hot  water,  adding  loe  d  sulphide  of  [wtassium.  This  is 
effective  both  against  red  spider  and  fungoid  parasites,  but  the 
wash  has  little  repreesive  effect  on  pests  that  may  appear  on, 
and  attack  the  young  growths.  The  nest  safeguard  is  the  plant- 
ing of  single  rnnners  or  suckers,  giving  them  due  room,  and 
mulching  with  short  manure  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 

PLANTING  CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA  (A  Reader).— 
This  very  quick-growing  and  beautiful  tree  does  not  succeed 
well  in  exposed  situations,  being  liable  to  be  much  damaged  by 
severe  frosts  and  fierce  winds.  In  the  South  and  "West  of 
England  and  Ireland,  it,  as  a  rule,  thrives  very  well.  It  suc- 
oei^  in  any  common  gai'den  soil,  but  as  your  soil  is  rocky, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  greater  depth  af  soil.  you 
could  not  employ  anything  better  than  good  turfy  loam  j'indeed, 
the  tree  sucoeeos  best  in  a  rather  deep  soil,  and  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  during  moist  weiather  in 
late  March  of  early  in  April,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  (a 
bad  practice  followed  by  some  nurserymen),  the  sides  of  the 
ball  snould  be  loosened  a  little,  and  the  i^oots  spread  out  evenly 
in  the  soil.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  water-in,  so  as  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots. 

FRUIT  ROOM  AND  POTTING  SHED  (Idem).~The  best 
site  for  a  fruit  room  in  gardens  generally  is  tho  north  side  of 
la  wall,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  erect  greenhouses,  it  would  be 
best  to  construct  a  wall  10ft  to  12ft  high,  and.  running  east  and 
west,  and  on  the  north  side  of  this  nave  the  fruit  room  and 
potting  shed  as  lean-to's.  The  sise  of  the  fruit  room  may  be 
12ft  long  by  10ft  wide,  and  this  will  allow  of  a  path  up  the 
centre  and  shelves  on  each  side  respectively,  about  3ft  wide, 
the  door  being  at  the, end  and  the  window  on  the  north  side. 
Shutters  may  be  provided  so  that  the  room  can  be  kept  dark. 
The  potting  shed  is  also  intended  to  act  as  tool  house,  and  may 
be  the  same  width,  but  should  be  6ft  longer  (18ft  in  all).  Thus 
you  will  have  means  for  erecting  two  greenhouses  or  frUit  houses 
on  the   south  side  of  the  wall  as  you  may  afterwards  determine. 

CHARGE  J^OR  GARDEN  TOOLS  (N.  W.).— The  practice 
and  charge  for  tools  supplied  to  jobbing  gardeners  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  localities.  In  some  cases  we  have  known 
the  oharige  as  low  as  2d.  per  day,  sometimes  4d.,  and  generally 
the  charge  is  as  high  as  6d.,  that  is.  the  workman  is  paid  6d. 
less  per  day  than  he  otherwise  would  if  working  on  his  own 
account  and  finding  his  own  tools.  Thus  a  jobbing  gardener  work- 
ing for  a  nunserj'man  who  finds  the  tools  may  receive  18s.  per ' 
week,  while  the  nurserymen  charges  his  client  21s.  per  week. 
This  rule  runs  in  proportion.  For  a  man  paid  21s.  per  week, 
or  3s.  6d.  per  day,  248.  per  week  or  4s.  per  day  are  charged, 
while  the  workman  paid  24s.  or  25s.  per  week  is  charged  for  at 
27s.,  or  even  SOs.  per  week.  The  tools  supplied  in  some  cases 
inolude  scythe  or  mowing  machine,  even  garden  roller,  as  well 
as  those  vou  mention— shears,  spades,  forks,  rakes,  hoes, 
brooms,  and  barrow. 


SOPHRONITIS  WITH  FORTY-FIVE  FLOWERS  (Lincoln). 
— Yes,  this  is  very  good.  You  are  too  modest  when  you  suggest 
that  it  is  only  "a  good  average  plant."  Shall  we  publish  your 
letter?       "     .. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (J.  M.  P.).-The  varieties  you  name 
flower  during  November  ana  the  early  part  of  December.  Three 
of  them  we  do  not  know.  Madame  C.  Oberthur  (white),  stop 
end  of  March,  second  crowns.  W.  A.  Etherington  (silvery 
mauve),  stop  early  in  May,  finst  crowns.  F.  S.  Vallis  (yellow), 
an  easy  one  to  grow,  finst  crown.  Mrs.  J.  Dunn  (white),  secona 
crowns.  The  Duchees  (yellow),  natural  second  crown.  These 
are  each  good  varieties. 

GOOSEBERRIES  (Persbore).— You  give  no  indication  as  to 
the  number  you  require  for  your  own  use  for  dessert.  We  name 
two  each  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  white  varieties  that  are  of 
good  flavour,  but  the  f niit  of  some  of  them  is  s^Mtll : — Red 
Champagne  and  Rough  Red;  Early  Sulphur  and  Yellow 
Champagne;  Langley  Gem  and  Langley  Gage;  Snow- 
drop and  Whitesmith.  The  following  are  extensiveK'  grown  for 
market  :->Crown  Bob^  Lancashire  Lad,  Keens'  Seedling,  Whin- 
ham's  Industry,  Red  Warrington,  and  Whitesmith. 

RAISING    ECCREMOCARPyS    8CABER    FROM    SEED 

(Paddle). — Sow  tHie  seed  in  March  in  pots  just  as  you  would  any 
ordiijary  flower  seed— that  is  to  say,  drain  the  pot  weJl  witn 
broken  crocks,  fiU  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine  rich 
soil,  which  make  smooth  and  even,  water  it,  and  then  sow  the 
seed,  covering  it  with  fine  soil,  which  press  down  gently;  place 
the  pot  in  a  wa;rm  structure,  taking  a  hotbed  for  choice,  and  the 
young  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  should  be  pricked  singly 
into  small  pots,  grown  on  quickly  in  heat,  gradually  hardened, 
and  then  pLanted  out.  Take  CHpecial  care  not  to  bury  the  seed 
too  deeply  under  the  soil ;  mucn  seed  is  so  spoilt. 

PLANTING  TREES  AND  ASPARAGUS  (M.  H.).— Autumn 
is  a  better  time  for  planting  than  spring,  but  we  have  planted 
thousands  of  trees  in  February  successfiuly.  The  conditions  of 
success  are  small  trees  well  rooted,  and  tnose  roots  kept  moist 
wh^n  out  of  the  ground.  Large  trees  with  few  roots,  and 
these  dried,  are  almost  certain  to  fail.  Very  much  also  depends  on 
the  weather  in  March  as  to  whether  spring-planted  trees  grow 
freely,  merely  exist,  or  die.  The  roots  of  Asparagiis  should  not 
be  shortened,  and  must  not  be  dried  in  transit.  In  planting  a 
round  saddle^l ike  ridge  should  be  formed,  the  plants  being  firmly 
set  on  it,  and  the  roots  spread  out  their  full  length  on  both  sides. 

SHIFTING  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  (W'.  E).— The  Rose 
would  grow  quite  as  well  in  a  large  pot  as  in  f^  barrel.  A  pot 
18in  in  diameter  would  support  a  very  large  plant,  whioh  by 
annual  top-dressia^,  removing  some  of  the  o£i  and  adding  f  resn 
soil  and  manure,  might  be  kept  healthy  for  several  years.  The 
worst  of  barrels  is  they  decay  at  an  inconvenient  time,  and  pots 
do  not ;  these,  however,  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  in  hot 
weather.  .  Roses  that  require  mor«  root  room  may  be  shifted^ 
now,  taking  care  not  to  overwater  afterwards,  as  if  the  new 
soil  is  rendered  sour  roots  will  not  enter  it  freely.  As  your 
Rose  has  grown  so  well  you  will  know  what  kind  of  soil  to  use,, 
and  we  observe  you  ask  no  question  on  that  point. 

PROTECTING  RASPBERRIES  (Kittie).— We  presume 
you  propose  having  a  skeleton  framework  over  your  Raspberry 
bed,  and  desire  to  cover  it  with  wire,  the  erection  to  reimain 
permanently.  One  inch  mesh  galvanised  wire  would  answer, 
and  it  may  be  liglht.  medium,  or  strong,  this*  being  maildy  a) 
question  of  outlay,  but  governed  also  by  the  distance  of  the 
battens  for  supporting  the  wire :  netting  of  medium  strength 
lasts  for  many  years.  It  is  mucn  cheaper  to  cover  the  frame- 
work with  strong  tarred  fish  netting,  securing  it  to  battens 
placed  on  the  ground  from  post  to  post  round  the  bed.     This 

Slan  answers  Mminably,  and  if  the  netting  be  stored  quite 
ry  in  a  d  17  place  it  may  be  used  for  several  seasons.  It  should 
be  high  enough  for  a  person  to  walk  under  comfortably  for 
gathering  the  fruit.  Or  course,  wire  netting  is  the  most  dur- 
able. 

DISEASED  HYACINTHS  (S.  C.).— The  specimen  is  affected 
by  the  '\vellow  "  disease,  which  appears  upon  the  bulbs  in 
autumn,  filling  the  vacular  bundles  with  a  yellow  slime,  which 
contains  immense  quantities  of  a  bacterium.  These  remain 
motionless  whilst  embedded  in  the  slime,  but  when  removed  from 
it  they  soon  exhibit  a  lively  motion,  and  begin  to  divide.  To 
these  bodies  the  name  Pseudomonas  Hyacinthi  has  been  given. 
But  on  subjecting  -a  bit  of  the  slime  from  the  interior  of  the 
bulb  to  microscopic  examination  we  found  it  swarming  with 
eel  worm  (Tylenchus  obtusus),  and  these  we  should  consider  the 
cause  of  the  heart  of  the  bulb  decaying.  The  bulb  is  quite  sound 
externally,  even  at  the  base.  Probably  the  eel  worm  lias  entered 
the  bulb  by  the  apex,  and  has  all  unknowingly  been  feeding  on 
the  central  tender  parts,  and  thus  destroyed  the  flowering  and 
leafy  growths  while  they  were  in  the  adventitious  stage,  though 
pofisiblv  they  may  have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
bacterium  or  **  yellow  disease."  All  such  bulbs  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 
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The  Village  and  thej  Landlord. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  with  thfe  above  title,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fabian  Society,  and  afl  these  pamphlets,  or  tracts 
as  they  are  called,  appear  to  enjoy  some  considerable  circula- 
tion, we  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  argu- 
ments used  therein. 

The  writer  appears  to  be  imbued  with  a  desire  to  do  away 
with  the  landlord  class.  He  describes  one  particular  rural 
parish,  and  draws  conclusions  therefrom.  *'It  is  a  large  and 
straggling  parish  in  a  rural  district,  witih  a  small  population, 
6ome  500  souls^  almost  entirely  agricultural  in  character,  con- 
sisting of  farmers,  £arm  labourers,  woodmen,  and  so  forth.  The 
pktoe  forms  a  good  example  for  the  study  of  the  agricultural 
question.  The  farma  are  not  over  large^  being  mostly  between 
50  and  100  acres  in  extent.  There  is  ^ust  the  laud,  and  the 
population  living  mainly  by  the  cultivation  of  it.  This  popula- 
tion is  not  lacking  in  industry.  It  is  fairly  healthy  and  well 
grown.  There  is  no  severe  poverty,  and  it  is  better  off  than 
most  of  our  agricultural  populations.  Yet  it  is  poor ;  one  may 
almost  say,  very  poor.  Probably  of  the  hundred  families  in  the 
parish  the  average  income  is  not  much  over  £60  per  year,  and 
many,  of  course,  can  by  no  means  reiach  that  standard.'' 

This  is  the  pariiab  whicih  the  writer  describes,  and  his  com- 
plaint is  that  tne  people  have  to  pay  £2,500  per  annum  in  rent, 
or  £25  x)er  family,  i.e.,  if  there  were  no  landlords  the  annual 
inconie  per  family  would  be  £85  per  annum  instead  of  £60,  or 
33s.  per  week  instead  of  236.  Another  complaint  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  parisih  was  common  land  or  moorland,  which 
was  enclosed  100  years  ago,  and  absorbed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  lay  Rector. 

New,  we  are  not  goin^  to  deny  that  there  may  have  been 
gross  cases  of  misappropriation  of  public  lands,  but  we  think 
that  in  many  cases,  we  might  say  the  most,  .the  people  who 
absorbed  these  lands  became  public  benefactors,  for  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  bring  land  into  cultivation  and  find  buildings  and 
drainage.  There  is  a  great  misapprehension,  we  might  say 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  new  sonool  of  politicians  as  to  the 
cost  of  making  farms  from  common  land.  The  Small  Holdings 
Act  will  soon  provide  disillusionment.  Good  land  is  now  offered 
at  £1  per  acre  for  small  holdings,  but  without  buildings. 
Estimates  have  been  made  that  suitable  buildings  for  sm^l 
holdings  would  raise  the  price  to  £2  per  acre,  instead  of  £1. 
Well,  those  owners  who  did  the  enclosing  would  have  a  great 
outlay  on  buildings  and  draining,  in  opening  ditches,  and  making 
fences.  There  are  hundreds  of  estates  now  in  this  country 
which  provide  very  small  rents  per  acre  if  the  original  and 
annual  cost  of  the  buildings  be  considered. 

The  writer  makes  a  point  by  Quoting  the  fact  that  in  the 
parish  mentioned,  no  less  than  449  acres  (?)  were  absorbed  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  That  seems  a 
serious  drawback,  but  as  a  large  amount  of  the  land  was 
enclosed  and  devoted  to  cultivation  and  the  employment  of 
labour  and  the  production  of  corn,  which  was  so  importent 
about  1820,  it  must  have  been  for  the  good  of  the  country,  if 
not  for  the  parish  as  well. 

We  have  known  many  fields  and  portions  of  parishes  named 
comn^ns,  high  commons,  low  commons,  far  commons,  also 
moors,  such  as  Top  Moor,  Captain's  Moor,  Far  Moor,  Newfield, 
Drovers' -dale,  &c. ;  all,  of  these  we  know  to  have  been  enclosed 
^rly  in  the  nineteenth  centui*y.  They,  were  ell  poor  land 
originally,  and  might  have  been  common  yet  but  for  tne  tempt- 
ing corn  prices  of  the  wars  of  the.Frenoh  H^volutipn.  There  has 
been  a  great  cry  for  thirty  years  for  bringing  into  cultivation 
more  of  the  waste  lands — the  moorlands,  the  mountain  lands— of 
the  country  ;  but  if  people  who  have  money  and  who  would  do  so, 
and  provide  buildings  and  drainage,  are  to  be  talked  to  as  Mr. 
Carpenter  of  the  Fabian  Society  talks  to  them,  they  will  not 
make,  any  such  attempt. 

We  are  absolutely  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  land,  farms, 
houses,  and  everything  else  in  this  country ;  but  a  man  will  give 
no  iriore  rent  for  land  than  it  is  worth,  and  if  he  takes  land 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  he  is  not  giving  more  rent  than  he  thinks 
he  can  afford  to  pay.  We  say  inside  this  country.  When  we 
oome  to  foreign  restrictions  and  tariffs,  we  are  Tariff  Reformers, 
but  we  believe  in  Free  Trade  in  British  land,  and  in  security 
for  both  tenant  and  landlord.  We  must  be  careful  lest  in  tryins: 
to  rectify  an  old  error  wo  may  commit  a  greater  one.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  recover  the  old  commons  for  the  people 
except  at  enormous  expense,  and  then  the  people  who  might 


benefit  from  injustice  to  others  would  not  be  the  people  whose 
cause  is  pleaded  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  Perhaps  there  would  hardly 
be  one  representative  of  the  natives  of  1820. 

We  agi-ee  that  security  of  tenure  is  desirable,  but  Mr.  Car- 
penter gives  himself  away  when  he  compai*es  the  better  lot  of 
the  farm  labourer  with  the  drudgery  of  the  small  fanner's  son, 
who,  as  he  says,  "  working  early  and  late,  perhaps  up  to  the  age 
of  thirty,  with  no  wages  but  a  mere  pittance  in  the  way  of 
pocket  money,  and  only  a  remote  prospect  of  inheriting  at 
some  future  date  his  share  of  the  farm  stock  and  savings,  and 
yet  taking  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  work  not  really 
different  from  that  which  an  artist  might  feel.  There  is  some 
splendid  material  here  in  these  classes  neglected  by  the  nation, 
and  overlaid  by  a  tawdry  and  cheapjack  civilisation."  We 
hardly  think  we  neod  any  further  argument  for  Tariff  Reform 
outside,  and  Free  Trade  inside,  the  Empire. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

After  ^ettin^  our  land  in  nice  order  for  spring  working,  it 
is  very  disappointing  to  find  our  hopes  dissipated  by  heavy 
rains  which,  welcome  as  they  are  for  the  water  supply,  are  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  work.  A  continuance  of 
rain  will  be  serious  just  now,  for  there  has  been  so  little  sun- 
shine, and  the  Land  is  so  cold  that  it  dries  slowly.  We  want 
some  March  winds  without  rain,  and  we  may  then  have  s<Mne 
dust  to  drill  the  barley  with.  We  had  the  land  coming  into 
nice  order  a  fortnight  ago,  and  we  could  cross  fallows  and  make 
good  work.  It  is  not  so  now.  We  can  certainly  plough ,  but 
the  result  is  by.  no  means  satisfactory. 

Another  trouble  is  Uie  turnip  land.  Some  requires  ploughing 
behind  the  sheep,  but  there  is  too  much  water  standing  on  the 
land  to  make  ploughing  advisable,  so  we  must  wait.  We  had 
been  trying  to  drill  some  oats  after  turnips,  and  got  the  land 
harrowed  and  all  ready  for  drilling  when  down  came  the  rain, 
and  now  we  fear  it  will  mean  another  ploughing.  If  we  have  a 
good  wind,  and  the  chisel  harrows  will  do  their  work  well,  we 
may  be  able  to  drill  at  once,  but  it  is  a  poor  outlook. 

We  are  now  getting  well  amongst  the  lambing,  but  so  far 
there  is  little  to  record.  There  are  few  pairs,  and  ewes  are 
healthy.  It  is  not  so  everywhere,  but  luck  varies  very  much.' 
On  some  farms  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  abortion  and 
loss  of  ewes;  on  the  next  farm  a  clean  bill  of  health ;  and  again 
on  the  next  everything  wrong.  No  doubt  much  loss  amongst 
ewes  at  this  season  is  due  to  their  having  too  many  turnips, 
which  are  so  plentiful  in  some  districts  as  to  be  a  positive 
nuisance. 

After  a  great  scarcity,  newly  calved  cows  are  more  plentiful, 
and  well  so,  for  they  are  always  wanted  at  lambing  time. 
Besides,  the  high  price  of  butter  is  so  encouraging  that  cows  are 
sure  to  keep  tneir  price  for  some  time.  It  is  not  often  we  see 
veal  in  the  country  in  February,  but  we  see  plenty.  b5>w,  so 
evidently  farmers  are  selling  their  calves  and  makuig  butter 
instead  of  reading  them. 

Potatoes  are  very  slow  to  sell,  and  few  are  being  moved. 
There  are  not  many  left  to  go,  so  there  is  no  trouble  on  that 
score.  Potatoes  for  pigs  are  as  dear  as  ever,  and  pigs  are  much 
lower  in  price.  Dear  potatoes  and  dear  meal  are  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  the  drop. 

Wheat  has  dropped  several  shillings  per  quarter,  but  barley 
holds  its  price  fairly  well. 


Trade  and  liscellaneons  Motes. 

A  «« Weather  WUdom"  Card. 

A  card  which  gives  directions  for  the  reading  and  meaning 
of  the  barometrical  variations  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Benton  and  Stone.  The  maxims,  too,  are  interesting,  as,  **  ex- 
pect fine  weather  when  seaweed  is  dry  and  dusty ;  when  swallows 
fly  high ;  after  a  grey  sunrise ;  after  a  rosy  sunset,"  and  so  on. 

Soottiih  National  ExhibltioD,  Edinburgh. 

We  understand  that  the  executive  committee  have  accepted 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  James  Boyd  and  Sons,  the  well-known 
horticultural  builders  and  heating  engineers,  Paisley,  and  66  and 
67,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  to  erect  a  large  permanent  winter 
garden  at  Saughton  Park,  Fdinburgh.  The  building  will  be 
carried  out  principally  in  teak  wood,  and  will  have  an  imposing 
appearance,  the  dimensions  being :— Length  100ft  by  35ft,  rising 
to  a  height  of  about  32ft  to  top  of  large  lantern  roof.  There 
will  be  an.  octagonal  vestibule  in  centre  of  front,  with  four 
lean-to  greenhouses  attached.  The  whole  will  be  fitted  up  with 
a  hot  water  heating  installation ;  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  lava- 
tories will  be  connected  to  main  building  by  a  long  corridor. 
The  successful  firm  are  the  oldest  established  horticultural 
builders  in  the  trade,  and  have  carried  out  many  important 
contracts  in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  The 
following  winter  )G:ardens  may  be  mentioned: — Windsor 
Gardens ;  People's  Palace,  Glaseow ;  People's  Gardens,  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin;  Glasnevin.  Dublin;  Botanic  Gardens.  Glasgow, 
Oape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban,  Oxford  University, 
and  Cambridge  Univorsity. 
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V^A 

New  and  Rape      >. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS 

For  Berbaceous  Borders 

•  and  Alpine  Gardens.  . 

WATER     LILIES,    BOO     PLANTS, 

CARNATIONS,  ROSES  IN  POTS,  &c. 

Special  Department  for  Furnlthing  Herbaceous 
Borden  and  Rockeries.    Inquiries  solicited. 

NB W    CATALOaUB 

now  ready,  ccntaining  Special   Cheap  Offer  of 
Surplus  Plants.    Sample  Line— 

TWELVE  DELPHINIUMS,  choice  vars.. 

single  and  double,  each  disiinct,  for  9/«. 
Write  for  a  copy  now.    Addreis-Dept.  A, 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  (02),  Ltd. 

PKLTHAM.     MIDDLKSBx! 


Seeds 


WILL     NOT     THE 


dtitppoljitmen 


Dickson  & 
Robinson 

The  Kings  Seedsmen 

Manchester 


Torres'  Specialities 

NUDT  DORDER  FLOWERS. 


Special  Cheap  Cash  Offer. 


All  Carriage  Paid. 


Now  is  the  time  to  p^ant  to  hare 
Oay  Gardens  all  the  season  througli. 

GOLD  MBOAL  PHLOXES.  PENTSTBMONS. 
ANTIRRHINIUMS,  CARNATIONS.  P/EONIBS. 
DBLPHINIUMS,  etc  (all  ttrst  class  named  sorts). 
6/-  to  80/-  pe»  doi.,  40/-  to  160/-  per  100.  MICH ABL- 
IllAS  DAISIBS.  OAILLARDIAS.  PYRBTHRUMS. 
etc.  6/-  to  12/-  per  do*..  40/-  to  100/-  per  100. 
PANSIBS.  8^6  to  18/-  per  doz.,  23/-  to  76/-  per  100. 
VIOLAS,  t/-  per  doz.,  12/6  per  100.     All  first  class 

named  raxietiee,  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

Ulustrated  DeBcrlptive  priced  Catalogue,  nearly  ;00 

pagea,  containing  the  grandest  collections  ever  brought 

together,  free  on  application. 

Nanerymu,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


VEITCH'S 


THE 

PERFECTION      OF     QUALITY 

AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 


Collections  to  suit  Large  or 

Small  Gardens   at  all   PHoes 

from    Ss> 


PEA8E    WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS    AND 
NEW   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 


James  Veitgh  &  Sons, 

(DepL    S4)y 

Royal  Exotic  -Nursery, 
CHELSEA,  LONDON,  s.  w. 


THUBSDAT,  MARCH  6.  1908. 


K 
G 


£NT,    THE    QABDEN     OF    ENGLAND. 


EOBGE    BUNTABD    k   CO.,    Ltd., 
ABB    NOW    BOOKING   ORDERS 

FOB  ALL  BJfilDS  OF  FBUIT  TBEES. 


CULTUBAL  AND  DESCBIPTIVB  LIST,  Od.  POST 
FBEB.   AMD    GBATIS   TO   CU8T0MEBS. 


THE    BOTAL    NUBSBBIES.    MAIDSTONB. 


NITRIC  DIET.— The  "Modem  Soil  Science" 
Manure  for  Vines.  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Ac.  Of  seedsmen.  Tins,!/-;  I41bs.,  4/6;  28lba,  7/6;  Icwt.. 
20/-;  or  carriage  paid  (begs  only)  from  BARNES  A  SON. 
Wyche,  Malrem. 

NOTICE.— Don't  stake  your  Camationa  tUl 
you  have  seen  PORFER'S  IMPROVED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  required.  Stakes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
From  7/6  per  100;  sample  doz.,  1/-.  Carriage  paid.  Cash 
with  order.— A.  PORTfiB,  Stoce  House.  Maidstone. 

GENTIANA  VEBNA,  twelve  first-daaB 
clumps.  6/-.  free ;  three  BEE  ORCHIDS.  1/6 ;  six 
DRYAS  OCTOPETALA,  8/-;  twelve  Royal  flowering  Ferns, 
6/-. —P.  B.  O'KELLY.  Nurseries,  Ballyvaughan.  Co.  Clare. 

RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSES,  and  Bustle 
Work  of  every  description.  Boat  Houses.  Garden 
Seats,  Bridges,  Vases,  Arches.  Trellis,  Fencing,  Verandahs, 
Porches,  ac.  Send  for  Hluatrated  C^ttalogue  free.— 
BOULTON  A  PAUL,  LiD.,  Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

PUBE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Hortioulturfti  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
aoriicvUun :  **  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
each  little  .piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
iHtl.  There  is  no  cultivated  pVmt  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.'' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturem— 
HIBST,  BBOOKE  A  HIBST,  Ltd..  Leeds. 

AST'S  PATEJJT  GABX>EN  SUNDBIES 
have  been  invented  during  16  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultivation  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  k«pt  in  oraer  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Seednsen  and  Ironmongers.  Samplee  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free. 

0.  B.  WBST,  HIgham  Hil',  London,  N.B. 


BOM  Adam  downwards  every  true 
gardener  has  been  an  experi- 
mentalist. Thus  wrote  Mr.  H.  H, 
Cousins,  in  the  preface  to  his 
valuable  primer, "  The  Chemistry 
of  the  Garden,"  which  little  work 
has  proved  of  immense  value  to  all 
sections  of  the  gardening  commimity 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  preface 
above  referred  to  also  contains  the 
following  signiEcant  paragraph:  *'I  appeal  to 
the  gardeners  of  England  to  place  themselves 
in  line  with  the  only  true  and  sound  methoa 
known  to  science,  and  the  only  safe  and  sure 
means  to  progress  and  discovery — bxpxsimxnt." 
This  appeal  to  the  gardeners  of  England  has 
not  been  made  in  vain,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  estimate  the  immense  amount  of  good 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Cousins's  primer  has  done, 
for  it  has  been  studied  closely  by  vast  numbers 
of  gardeners,  has  been  the  means  of  developing 
their  natural  desire  for  experimentation,  and  has 
pointed  the  way  to  safe  and  reliable  methods  of 
conducting  garden  experiments.  The  thought 
naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  the  little  primer 
referred  to  should  have  aroused  so  much  interest, 
while  numbers  of  more  pretentious  works  have 
fallen  flat,  and  ensured  only  a  meagre  circu- 
lation ?  To  us  it  seems  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this,  the  chief  one  being  that  Mr.  Cousins  under- 
stood gardeners,  that  he  possessed  a  true 
insight  into  their  cliaracters,  aspirations,  and 
powers  of  observation,  that,  in  fact,  he 
himself  possessed  the  instinct  of  a  true  gardener. 
He  knew  that  as  a  body  they  have  wonderful 
powers  of  observation,  that  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  they  are  continually  learning  new 
facts,  testing  various  methods  of  culture  and 
noting  results,  and  that  slowly,  yet  siurely,  by 
such  methods,  they  have  won  for  British 
gardening  the  proud  position  it  occupies. 

Mr.  Coufdns  came  to  gardeners  as  a  friend 
who  symppthised  wit>  their  aims,  knew  their 
difficulties,  and  admired  their  achievements ;  he 


READBBS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  GaidMilB 
Appoiiftmects  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Jntmm^ 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Aitielea  te 
PubUcation,  officially  to  **  THB  BDITOR,*  ■> 
12,  Mltp«  CouPt  Chambsps.  Fto«t  f$t9%^ 
London,  E.G^  uid  to  no  other  person  aiod  to  n*  etasr 
address. 
No.  1446.— Vol.  LVI.  Third  Sbribs. 
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told  them  frankly  be  thought  he  could  help  them  along 
the  path  of  progress  by  supplying  simple  directions  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  scientific  expenments  in  an  intelligent 
way.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  painstaking  efforts 
and  keen  powers  of  observation  prevalent  among  gardeners  to 
tell  them  bluntly— as  some  have  done— that  they  were  incapable 
of  conducting  reliable  experiments.-  Mr.  Cousins  knew  that 
many  of  them  were  working  on  scientific  lines  without  knowing 
it;  he  aIso  knew  that  a  close  association  between  the  pure 
scientist  and  the  keen  practical  man  would  help  both  along  the 
gftth  of  progress ;  the  author  of  "  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Crarden"  therefore  enoouna^ed  gardeners  to  conduct  experi- 
ments,  and  what  is  more,  he  managed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
their  guidance  which  could  be  clearly  understood. 

Gardeners  generally,  and  exliibitors  in  particular,  experi- 
ment in  various  ways  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  in- 
genious and  various  methods  they  pi:actise  for  forwarding, 
retarding,  or  timing  crops  would  surprise  many  a  scientist. 
They  also  know  the  relative  value  of  loose  and  firm  potting  in 
connection  with  the  culture  of  various  plants  and  crops. 
Again,  how  sj'stematic  and  complicated  are  the  Chrysanthemum 
growers'  methods  in  regard  to  timing  his  blooms,  and  produc- 
ing blooms  of  the  right  type.  Such  matters  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  date  of  propagation,  stopping,  and  *^  taking 
the  buds.''  The  vegetable  grower  knows  from  experience  that 
certain  portions  of  a  garden  are  better  adapted  than  any  otiher 
for.  the  growth  of  certain  crops.  He  also  Knows  the  immense 
advantage  of  varying  the  positions  of  many  crops  according  to 
the  season  at  which  they  are  sown  or  i>lanted.  Knowledge  on 
all  these  matters,  and  many  others  besides,  has  been  obtained 
by  careful  experiment.  During  recent  years  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  experimental  plots,  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  actual  needs  of  any  particular  soil  or 
crop. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  that  to  analyse  the  ashes  of  a  plant 
and  then  attempt  to  supply  similar  crops  with  all  the  in- 
gredients found  in  the  ashes  is  a  pure  fallacy,  because  a  root  is 
obliged  to  absorb  any  substance  in  contact  witch  it  which  is 
dissolved  in  soil  water ;  ako  because  the  supply  of  food  in  the 
soil  is  an  unknown  and  variable  factor,  and  because,  too,  it  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  needs  of  a  plant 
grown  under  ordinary  conditions  differ  widely  from  what  the 
composition  of  the  plants  seems  to  suggest.  Again,  experi- 
ments conducted  on  one  soil  will  give  far  different  results  from 
similar  experiments  carried  out  on  another  soil  apparently  not 
very  different  in  appearance.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim 
of  every  horticulturist  who  has  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
careful  experiments  to  test  the  manurial  requirements  of  the 
land  and  crops  he  cultivates,  because  he  by  such  means  obtains 
information  of  great  economic  value. 

In  carrying  out  such  experiments  plots  of  a  rod,  30 J  yards 
in  extent,  answer  admirably,  and  if  they  can  be  duplicated  so 
much  the  better.  Let  plot  1  receive  no  manure,  plot  2  phos- 
phate only,  plot  3  potash  only,  plot  4  nitrate  only,  plot  6  potash 
and  phosphate,  plot  6  potash  and  nitrate,  plot  7  nitrate  and 
phospnate.  All  the  plots  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  the  same 
weight  of  se^d  should  be  used,  or  if  plants  put  in,  they  should 
be  as  even  in  size  and  condition  as  possible,  the  after  culture 
being  in  every  respect  the  same,  and  the  produce  when  fully 
grown  carefully  weighed.  Potash  might  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  i>otash,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt  per  acre; 
phosphate,  by  superphosphate,  at  5  cwt  per  acre;  and  nitrate 
by  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt  per  acre ;  the  two  former  being  forked 
in  during  winter  or  early  spring,  and  the  nitrate  applied  in  two 
dressings  during  the  growing  season.  If  trials  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  conducted  with  one  or  two  classes  of  crops  each  season 
every  cultivator  who  conducts  them  may  obtain  a  varst  amount 
of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  his 
own  particular  soil,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
results  obtained  would  be  of  the  same  value  to  others  in  the 
immediate  neigh bouThood. 

The  National  Potato  Society  (now,  unfortunately,  defunct) 
inaugurated  many  valuable  experiments  in  regard  to  Potato 
culture.  Thcrse  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Middleton  have  supplied  a  mas>>  of  valuable  information  which 
all  Potato  growers  should  study.  In  addition  to  these 
classical  experiments  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  for  many 
years  conducted  important  trials,  the  results  of  which  are 
alwaj'fs  studied  closely  by  cultivators.  The  Potato  boom  is  now 
over,  but  the  trials  in  various  counties  which  were  the  outcome 
of  that  boom,  caused  great  numbers  of  growers  to  take  a  closer 
interest  in  Potato  culture,  and  it  is  certainly  wise  for  growers 
to  continue  to  test  the  befit  of  the  new  varieties  against  the 
pick  of  the  older  ones.  Heavy  croppers,  which  are  also  of  high 
table  Quality,  are  worth  securing;  none  of  us  s.hould  be  content 
with  old  favourites  if  we  can  find  something  better  to  replace 
them ;  neither  do  we  want  to  discard  old  and  irell-tried  sorts 
until  we  have  proved  the  superiority  of  newer  ones.  The  test- 
ing of  varieties  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  neces^ry  part 
o[  intelligent  Potato  growing.  It  also  abounds  in  interest,  and 
should  appeal  to  every  grower  of  vegetables. 


Experiments  in  regard  to  the  uses  and  value  of  nitro- 
bactenne  will  assuredly  receive  a  vast  amount  of  attention 
during  the  coming  season ;  in  reality  no  one  can  afford  to 
neglect  so  important  a  development  which  ai>pear8  to  offer  the 
cultivator  so  many  advantages,  and  the  safest  way  of  being 
convinced  of  its  practicability  and  value,  or  otherwise,  is  for 
cultivators  themselves  to  conduct  experiments  in  a  careful  and 
intelligent  manner.— Onward. 


Those  who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  collections  <rf  hardy 
ferns,  whether  under  glass  or  m  rockeries  or  beds  in  the  open, 
should  now  take  in  hand  any  re-arrangements  or  replanting 
which  may  be  required,  as  it  can  now  bo  done 
The  Hardy  with  the  least  detriment  to  the  ferns  themsely€6> 
Fernery.  and  with  the  least  check  upon  their  root  action. 

If,  as  usually  happens  with  long  established 
plants  of  those  ferns  which  form  crowns  round  which  the  frond* 
spring  up  shuttlecock  fashion,  offsets  have  been  produced  and 
(kveloped  to  adult  size,  so  that  dense  clumps  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  single  crown  plant,  such  clumps  should  be 
forked  up  and  divided,  the  strongest  crown  being  replanted  in 
situ,  ana  the  others  separated  and  planted  individually  else- 
where. In  this  way  far  finer  individuals  are  secured,  and  as 
when  we  are  writing  we  have  always  the  beautiful  varieties  in 
view  rather  than  the  common  or  weed  types,  as  found  wild 
and  hawked  about  the  streets,  we  may  add  that  the  varietal 
character  also  is  enhanced  by  the  isolation  or  single  crown 
culture  we  advocate. 

The  charm  of  a  fern  lies  entirely  in  its  frondage  And  the 
detail  of  siich  frondage,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  this 
can  be  displayed  so  well  in  a  crowded  clump  of  intermingled 
fronds,  dwar/ed  by  the  struggle  for  existence  among  the  con- 
tending roots  below,  as  in  a  tree  growing  single  crowa^speci- 
men  of  one  untiammelled  circlet.  One  of  tne  finest  ferns  in  our 
own  collection  is  a  king  of  the  Male  ferns  (Lastrea  pseudo-mas 
cristata).  This  is  in  a  nuge  pot.  has  a  trunk  18in  nigh,  and  a 
circlet  of  fourteen  heavily  tasselled  fronds,  4ft  in  length.  We 
have  had  it  over  thirty  years,  and  it  is  as  robust  as  ever.  Now 
and  then  an  offset  appears  on  the  trunk,  but  is  a^lways  taken 
off,  and  probably,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  odd  years,  several 
scores  have  been  so  removed.  Outside  in  tne  garden  is  one  of 
its  offsets^  taken  off  many  years  ago  and  left  to  its  o^yn  sweet 
wUl.  It  IS  a  dense  mass  minus  trunk,  but  only  2ft  high,  and 
consists  of  over  a  dozen  crowded  plants,  so  that  it  and  its 
parent  constitute  perfect  specimens  of  both  kinds  of  culture, 
i.e.,  culture  proper,  and,  as  Paddy  would  say,  no  culture  at  all. 
Happily  the  removal  of  these  offsets  or  side  growths  is  an  easy 
operation,  since  no  sooner  is  one  produced  as  a  bud  on  the 
parent's  side,  than  it  immediately  proceeds  to  root  on  its  own 
account,  and  hence  when  prized  off  with  a  blunt  trowel,  or 
pulled  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  comes  away  furnished 
witli  an  independent  bunch  of  ixx>ts ;  and  if  this  be  done  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  will  establish  itself  thoroughly  in  a  month 
or  two,  and  very  likely  start  its  own  youngsters  before  the  year 
is  out. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  large  gjrowing  ferns 
which  send  up  their  fronds  in  circlets  forming  individual 
crowns,  for  all  of  them  multiply  on  similar  lines,  and  tend  to 
form  bunches  at  the  expense  of  their  individual  size  and  develop- 
ment. The  Polyi>odium  family,  however,  act  differently,  as 
their  name,  which  means  many-footed,  implies,  and  taking  the 
common  Polypody,  and,  of  course,  its  beautiful  varieties,  as  a 
type,  we  fine  no  definite  centi-e,  but  a  sort  of  ramifying  network 
of  fleshy  rambling  rootstocks,  in  the  Common  Polypcwy  nearly 
as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  and  in  the  other  members  of  the 
same  genus,  the  Oak,  Beech,  and  Limestone  Polypodies,  a» 
much  thinner,  almost  string-like  ones.  In  all  these  the  fronds 
rise  singly  and  successively  in  .lines  one  after  the  other,  and 
since  a  specimen  of  these  species  depends  for  its  beauty  on 
thorough  establishment  and  consequent  full  development,  the 
less  they  are  disturbed  the  better.  Should,  however,  fresh 
individuals  be  desired,  it  suffices  to  detach  short  lengths  of 
these  rootstocks,  provided  with  a  bunch  of  roots,  a  growing  tip 
and  a  frond  or  tivo,  and  these  pieces  potted  up  will  soon  take 
hold  and  in  time  become  specimens  proper.  Obviously  for  such 
ferns  shallow  pans  are  best,  and  in  the  open  in  rockeries  they 
do  best  in  slightly  sloping  stations  filled  with  open  leafy  com- 
post. 

Ferns  in  pots  and  pans  should  be  overhauled  if  the  plants 
are  out  of  condition.  The  old  dead  roots  should  be  removed, 
sour  soil  washed  away,  and  the  residue  repotted  in  smaller 
pots  in  the  usual  compost  of  loam,  leaf  or  peat  mould,  equal 
parts,  and  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand.  During  thepo 
operations  a  sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  po^ible  weeTif 
grubs,  fat,  white,  curled  up  mage^ots,  which  may  quite  probably 
be  literally  at  the  root  or  the  failure,  and  if  overlooKed  will 
turn  into  the  weevil  beetle,  which  will  not  only  gnaw  the  subse- 
quent fronds  into  rag^,  but  also  i)erpetuate  itself  by  another 
crop  of  grubs. — D. 
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Sophro-cattleya  Antiochus  rubra. 

An  adminable  illustration  of  the  new  Sophro-cattleya 
Antiochus  rubi>a  is  herewith  pr^ented.  This  variety  was  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  CharJesworth,  of  Heaton,  Bradford,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society^on  February  11, 
when  an  award  of  merit  was  accorded.  The  parentage  was 
iSophro-oattleya  Cleopatra  and  Gattleya  gigas,  so  that  there  is 
onfy  one  **I»rt  *'  of  Sophronitis  to  two  of  Gattleya  in  its  com- 
position. Our  figure,  by  Mr.  Shayler,  shows  the  natural  form 
and  size.  The  colour' is  bright  rosy  carmine,  shaded  purple; 
while  the  lip  is  magenta  purple  with  a  gold  base.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  &wer. 

Lslla  anceps  and  Varieties. 

These  desirable  autumn  and  winter  flowering  orchids,  which 

include    such     beautiful    varieties     as      Stella,     Sanderiana, 

Behroderiana,  Dawsoni,  and  numerous  others,  are  still  at  rest, 

and  should  onl^  receive  water  at  rare  intervals;  but  whenever 

root  action  begins, 

the    repotting    or 

top^ressing     may 

be  taken  in   hand 

without  further  de- 
lay.        They     are 

osually    grown    in 

teak  wood  baskets, 

but    this     is    not 

necessary;    and  if 

any  reader  finds  a 

difficulty  in  flower- 
ing   this    section, 

more  especially  the 

white        varieties, 

then  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  try  his 
Slants  in  ordiiiary 
ower      pots       or 

pans,       preferably 

those  without  side 

holes.      Whichever 

Are     chosen,    they 

should    be    partly 

filled    with    drain- 

e  ^  e  .      A    change 

might  also  be  made 

when     preparing 

the      pottin  g 

material      by  sub- 
stituting        Poly- 

podium       or 

Osmunda  fibre    for 

peat.       I  recently 

saw    a    very    fine 

batch  of  white  an- 

oeps     which     were 

grown      in     equal 

proportions  of 

peat,    Polypodium, 

and      sphagnum 

moss ;     but    when- 
ever     using      the 

fibres   referred  to, 

always  pot  a  little 

tighter    than    you 

would  with  a  mix- 
ture of   peat    and 

sphagnum        only. 

After       repotting, 

very  little  water  is 

needed  for  several 

weeks  till  the  new 

shoot    is    growing 

freely,     when    the 

surrounding  must 

be  kept  moist,  and  the  plants  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice 

each  day  if  the  weather  is  bright  and  dry.  At  night  the  tem- 
perature must  not  fall  below  60deg  to  65aeg  F. ;  but  during  the 
day  it  can  rise  to  90deg  F.  with  sun  heat,  and  no  harm  will 
accrue;  in  fact    plenty  of  light   is  very  essential,  or  they  fail 

to  bk>om  satisfactorily.  At  no  time  ought  they  to  be  over- 
done with  shading:.  The  foliage  may  look  slightly  yellow,  but 
with  the  help  of  some  soot,   placed  under  the  stagies  in  thie 


Sophro-cattleya  Antiochus  rubra. 


autumn,  the  green  healthy  appearance  soon  returns.  Fresh 
air,  if  admitted  with  due  regard  to  the  season  and  condition 
of  the  elements  outside,  is  most  beneficial,  particularly  through 
the  warmest  months  of  the  year.  At  this  period  the  division 
ought  to  be  shut  up  close  about  3  p.m.  (first  spraying  the  in- 
mates, and  pulling  up  the  blinds),  till  7  p.m.  or  8  p.m.  in  the 
evening,  when  both  tne  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are  opened 
a  few  inches  for  the  night.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
have  a  little  warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipes  to  prevent  the  tem- 
perature falling  below  the  prescribed  minimum. 

Other  Mexican  Lselias  that  require  similar  treatment,  and 
may  be  grown  by  the  side  of  L.  anceps,  embrace  autumnalis, 
albida,  l^e  beautiful  natunal  hybrid  Gouldiana,  furfuracea, 
and  Eyermaniana.  A  few  hybrids  have  been  raised,  such  as 
L.-c.  F.  Boyle  and  Edissa,  but  they  show  little  or  no  improve- 
ment, therefore  are  not  often  seen  in  collections,  and  may  be 
termed  discarded  hybrids.— T.  Anstiss. 

Sophronitis  grandifiora. 

We  have  flowering  in  the  conservatory  a  plant  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  with  forty-five  flowers.  will  you  please  say  if 
that  is  a  good  average  plant.  [It  is  very  good.— Ed.]— 
C.  PiCKSLEY,  The  Gardens,  D'Isney  Place,  Lincoln. 

Lycaste  Sicinneri. 

L.  Skinneri  is  fairly  widely  distributed  in  a  geographical 
sense,     but     always     found     where    the     temperature     Keeps 

moderate  the 

_^  _  _  whole  year  around, 

'        '  f  and  where  day  and 

night  are  more 
nearly  equal  than 
in  northern  lati- 
tudes. This,  ob- 
serves a  writer  in 
**Ga  r  dening" 
(Chicago),  suggests 
a  constantly  cool 
and  moist  tempera^ 
ture,  shade  from 
bright  sun  during 
summer  and  all 
the  light  it  is  pos^ 
sible  to  obtain  in 
winter.  A  safe 
minimum  night 
temperature  is 

50deg  in  winter. 
In  summer  it  is 
not  always  possible 
to  get  as  low  as 
this,  but  if  plenty 
of  air  is  left  on, 
and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house 
kept  moist  the 
plants  will  thrive 
well.  A  great  aid 
in  keeping  up  the 
proper  kind  of 
atmosphere  in  the 
cool  orchid  house 
is  light  spriaying 
over  the  head  of 
the  plants.  But 
this  must  not  be 
overdone,  and 

should  be  omitted 
entirely  when  the 
atmosphere  outside 
is  moist  and  dur- 
ing dull  weather. 
A  plentiful  circu- 
lation of  air  at  all 
times  is  necessary, 
as  no  orchid  will 
continue  long  in 
health  in  a  stuffy, 
close  house.  Roots 
of  Lyca&tee  are  not 
so  sensitive  as  are 
those  of  Cattleyas, 
Phalsenopses,  and 
other  pure  epiphytes.  In  form  and  texture  they  resemble  more 
the  roots  of  ordinary  plants,  and,  consequently,  when  making 
up  the  compost  for  them  this  may  be  made  faiirly  substantialT 
l^e  best  Lyoastes  we  ever  grew  were  potted  in  shallow  pans, 
more  than  half  fiUcKi  with  drainage,  the  compost  consisting  of 
good  fibry  loam  two  parts,  one  part  of  leaf  mould,  and  half 
a  part  each  of  sphagnum  moss  and  fibry  peat.  In  pottinor. 
plenty  of  broken  crocks   were  thrown  in  to  ensure  thorough 
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aSrataon  and  a]I<yw  the  moisture  to  reach  every  part  of  the  oom- 
post  equally.  Weak  plants  are  usually  elevated  a  little  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  but  this  is  hardly  necessary  for  strong 
specimens.  During  tne  time  growth  is  active  a  very  free  supply 
of  water  is  needed  at  the  roots,  and  at  no  time  ought  the^  to  be 
really  drv  for  any  length  of  time,  as  is  practised  with  deciduous 
species  like  Dendrobiums  or  Calanthes.  A  fairly  equable  condi- 
tion, in  fact,  all  tli©  year  round  is  what  the  plants  like,  and 
given  these  few  simple- details  these  fine  orchids  are  as  easily 
grown  as  most  greenhouse  plants. 


Tbe  G!iestDnts_  Of  Ticino. 

Vegetation  is  proverbially  luxuriant  around  the  Italian 
lakes. '  Grapes  are  the  chief  crop,  and  the  other  <^ief  crop 
orouiid  Ticino  may  be  reckoned  the  Chestnut  harvest.  Thia 
tree  grows  indigenously.  It  is  the  main  timber  growth, 
forming  whole  forests,  and  beautiful  indeed  are  hill  and  dale  in 


Spanish  Chestnuts  at  Ticino. 

October  and  early  November  with  their  garb  of  gold.  It  is 
really  remarkable  how  even  the  quite  young  seedlings  and 
shoots  of  but  a  few  years'  growth,  from  the  stumps  of  trees 
I>eriodically  cut  for  poles  and  firewood,  bear  fine  fruit.  IViken 
as  a  whole,  the  nut  is  a  very  fine  one,  a  rich  mahogany  brown, 
comparing  favourably  with  the  Chestnut  that  I  iiave  seen  in 
Southern  Italy,  Corsica,  or  Spain.  On  some  of  the  lower 
heights  round  Lugano  magnificent  treas  may  be  seen.  Thus  at 
Gentilino  a  specimen  has  been  measured,  and  spans  no  less  than 
eight  metres  (26ft)  in  circumference.— J.  A.  C.  C. 


#•< 


Irish  Departmental  Committee  on  Forestry. 

The  Irish  Departmental  Committee  on  Forestry  completed 
its  sittings  for  taking  evidence  on  the  13th.  of  December.  Strong 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  timber-felling  is  being  practised  on 
a  large  scale,  and  that  much  of  the  timber  h  being  shipped  in 
the  round  to  Great  Britain,  while  the  Irish  sawmill  owners  are 
fearing  a  local  timber  famine  in  a  few  years.  Owing  to  the 
present  large  sales  of  standing  timber,  prices  obtainable  by 
owners  of  woodlands  are  very  low.  The  committee  met  again 
in  Dublin  several  weeks  ago,  to  draft  its  preliminai*y  report. 


Rockwork  and  Rock  Plants.— v- 

The  rockwork  introduced  into  a  garden  or  grounds  should 
bear  some  relation  to  its  general  character,  its  surroundings, 
and,  above  all,  its  size.  TV  her©  the  garden  is  small  the  extent 
of  the  work  oarried  out  should  be  proportionate,  as  nothing 
looks'more  out  of  character  than  a  preponderamoe  Qf  rockwork 
in  a  small  area.  Some  regard  must  also  be  given  to  the  kind 
of  plants  to  be  used,  as  when  the  intention  is  to  plant  shrubs 
amongst  and  on  the  summit  of  the  rockery,  the  rise  from  the 
surrounding  ground  should  be  gradual,  avoiding  anything  a]^ 
preaching  lormality. 

In  some  oases,  especially  in  broad  expanses  of  grass,  relief  is 
obtained  by  introducing  lar^e  mlisses  of  rock  partially  buried, 
with  one  end  standing  out  higher  than  the  rest,  whfle  at  the 
lower  part  may  be  a  plant  of  Cotoneaster,  Vinoa,  or  some  other 
suitable  subject.  Large  isolated  blocks  or  rock  may  often  be  so 
placed  as  to  look  natural,  and  are  useful  in  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  scene,  and  have  special  value  for  placing  at 
the  side  of  a  x)ath  there  to  break  an  objectionable  straight  line, 
or  give  reason  for  a  curve,  especially  where  it  is  not  advisable 
to  introduce  trees  or  shrubs  that  would  ultimately  get  so  higb 
•as  to  intercept  the  view  from  a  desired  point  of  si^t.  Skilfully 
placed,  these  rock  masses  or  boulders  are  very  effective,  always 
provided  there  is  a  reason  apparent  for  their  employment,  and 
when  they  appear  to  have  a  natural  origin. 

Where  a  stream  runs  through  the  grounds  or  there  is  water 
from  a  spring  that  can  be  diverted  so  as  to  run  through  the 
garden,  a  great  deal  may  be  effected  both  as  res<ards  rockwork, 
and  also  in  the  matter  of  a  pond  for  aquatic  plants,  and  even 
swamps  or  bogs  for  subjects  that  thrive  in  such  plaees.  The 
stream  may  be  made  to  issue  from  a  precipitous  rock,  and  if 
with  a  northerly  aspect,  cloth©  the  upland  with  Adlers  and 
Birches,  to  form  a  background,  Hart's-tongue  and  otier  ferns 
of  bold  aspect  issuing  from  the  clefts  and  rents.  Thxis,  with 
the  best  effect,  the  stream  may  be  made  to  pass  oyer  a  rocky 
bed  merging  from  a  slow  and  gradual  slope  into  the  most  pre- 
cipitous descent,  or  even  a  waterfall  might  be  added,  though 
this  is  best  introduced  at  the  head.  The  margins  may  be  mad^ 
to  appear  as  if  comx)osed  of  ledges  of  natural  rocky  strttta.  In 
the  spaces  between  the  rock  masses,  introduce  plants  which, 
while  partially  clothing,  will  not  entirely  hide  tne  rock,  ana 
at  the  same  time  give  meaning  to  the  design.  Here  and  there, 
as  the  stream  passes  into  the  defile  through  the  grounds,  rock- 
work with  rocK  masses  or  boulders  partially  buried  in  the 
ground  may  be  introduced  with  most  telling  effect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  avoid  anything  and  everything  that  is  an 
outrage  upon  Nature. 

The  small  bits  of  rock,  built  up  in  rockery  style  in  urban  and 
suburban  gardens,  may  serve  their  purpose  for  keeping  up  earth 
on  banks,  but  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  from  a  rock 
point  of  view  if  the  ten,  twenty,  or  more  pieces  of  rock,  weighing 
a  ton,  were  in  bolder  masses,  and  these  disposed  on  the  surface 
efi  boulders  with  different  inclinations  and  embedments.  They 
would  in  all  instances,  and  for  all  time,  show  some  rock  instead 
of  being,  as  in  most  oases,  ultimately  overgrown  and  hidden.  As 
a  means  of  screening  or  hiding  from  view  some  unsightly  object 
that  may  exist,  any  refuse  material  that  mav  be  at  hand,  such 
as  that  which  imay  have  been  dug  from  tn©  foundations  of 
buildings,  for  cellars,  <S:c.,  ami  which  it  frequently  is  an  advan- 
tage toget  rid  of,  can  be  utilised  on  the  spot  to  advantage  in 
fonning  a  bank  or  mound. 

The  rock  masses  may  have  Irises,  Virginian  Creepers,  and 
other  Vitis  species  planted  at  the  base,  so  that  they  may 
speedily  impart  to  the  whole  a  cheerful,  well  furnished  appear-* 
ance.  In  some  oases  root  stumps  of  trees  tihat  are  felled  to 
make  the  needful  cleai'ances  for  buildings  are  available,  and 
these  roots  of  grubbed  up  trees  oan  frequently  be  used  with 
good  results.  The  roots  can  be  piled  up  in  any  grotesque 
form  over*  the  surface  of  a  mound  thrown  up  as  rererred  to, 
giving  the  base  sufficient  breadth  to  produce  tSie  desired  effect. 
Ayrshire,  .Boursault,  and  Wichuraiana  Roses,  the  Jackmani 
and  Viticella  sections  of  Clematis  of  free-flow^ering  habit,  and 
numbers  of  other  quick-growing  plants  may  be  planted. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  fossils  are  to  be  had,  and  these 
I  have  used  with  what  the  proprietor  of  the  ©arden  regarded 
as  good  effect.  The  one  ^reat  thing  about  these  materials  for 
rockwork  is  their  almost  imperishable  nature,  but  as  for  their 
appearance,  which  is  mostly  of  a  forest  of  miniature  pinnacles 
or  pryamids,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  fossils  I  allude  to 
are  those  of  the  Sigillarioids  of  the  carboniferous  flora,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  close  modern  allies,  and  their  place 
in  the  botanical  scale  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy ; 
also  the  lycopods  (Lepidodendrcois)  of  the  carboniferous  strata. 
Used  judiciously,  and  as  a  distinct  feature  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  or  place,  they  form  a  tolerable  rockery,  and  are  best- 
interspersed  by  ferns,  the  graceful  and  much-divided  fronds  of 
which  form  extreme  contrast  with  the  stiffness  and  formality  of 
the  mineralised  remains  of  the  carboniferoais  forest.— G.  A. 
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NOTES 


OnCES 


Philippe  de  Vllmapln. 

Mods.  Philippe  de  Vitmorin  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 
Xiinnean  Society  on  January  16,  and  a  very  important  paper  on 
■**  Notes  on  Brassioa  Crosses"  was  read  by  Arthur  W.  Sutton, 
V.M.H.,  at  the  sam-e  meeting.  Mons.  Vilmorin  was  a  guest  at 
Ihe  annual  dinner  of  the  Societe  Fran^aise  d' Horticulture  de 
Xyondres. 

Royal  Meteopoloffloal  Society. 
An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on 
TVednesday,  March  11,  1908,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  a  lecture  will 
be  delivered  on  **The  Dawn  of  Meteorology,'*  by  Dr.  G. 
HeUmann,  Director  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Meteorological  In- 
stitute, Berlin. 

The  National  Fpult  Qpoweps'  Fedepatlon* 

A  council  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  March  2,  at  two 
o'clock.  Agenda:  1.  To  read  minutes  of  last  meeting.  2.  To 
read  correspondence,  including  following  letters  of  immediate 
importance :  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Col.  C.  W. 
Xiong,  Mr.  W.  Kruse.  3.  To  elect  new  members.  4.  To  fix  a 
xiate  for  an  extra  council  meeting,  if  it  is  considered  necessary. 
5.  To  receive  a  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  practicability  of  appointing  an  official  organ  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  federation. 

The  Gale  in  Nopfolk. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  all  over  Norfolk  with 
the  typhoon  of  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  February.  In  several 
places  glass  structures  have  suffered  severely  from  the  power- 
ful force  of  the  wind,  which  was  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
whirlwind.  Here,  the  blast  came  on  so  suddenly,  that  before 
Anyone  could  realise  what  happened  the  mischief  was  done.  It 
lasted  altogether  only  about  eight  or  nine  minutes.  The 
lightning  was  very  vivid,  succeeded  by  instantaneous,  crashing 
thunder,  while  the  rain  was  torrential.  In  that  short  space 
of  time  several  trees  were  blown  down,  some  of  them  literally 
smashed  to  match  wood.  Huge  branches  have  been  snapped 
and  blown  twenty  yards  from  the  trees.  It  was  providential 
that  it  did  not  last  much  longer,  or  the  affects  would  have  been 
indeed  appalling.  Last  Saturday  a  snowfall  of  two  inches 
covered  the  ground,  and  while  writing,  the  snow  is  still  fast 
falling.  However,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  lie  long.  Much 
rain  also  has  fallen  during  the  last  ten  days,  and  the  soil  is 
sodden.— D.  C. 

The  Late  Mp.  W.  Coleman. 

The  late  Mr.  Coleman,  who  was  perhaps  not  so  well  known  to 
the  younger  generation  of  gardeners,  passed  away  on  Tbuniday, 
Febru#try  20,  from  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
He  ranked  high  amongst  horticulturists  of  the  past  century, 
and  as  far  back  as  1875  his  portrait  and  an  account  of  his  life 
was  published  in  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  (from  which  we 
extract  these  notes)  as  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  famous 
British  gardeners.  He  was  bom  in  1827  at  Rolleston,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Leicester,  his  father  being  gar- 
dener and  manager  on  the  estate  at  BoUeston  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Mr.  Coleman  was  appointed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens  on  May  1,  1860.  The  memor- 
able winter  of  1860-61  destroyed  many  of  the  choicest  Bi)ecimen6 
of  trees  and  plants  at  Eastnor,  and  Mr.  Coleman  immediately 
set  about  replacing  them  with  the  rich  treasures  sent  home  from 
Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Fortune.  The  glass  houses  were 
all  rebuilt  under  his  supervision,  and  he  arranged  the  planting 
of  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  which  he  showed  excellent  judgment. 
After  about  thirty  years  of  successful  management  of  the 
gardens,  Mr.  Coleman  was  appointed  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
agent  for  the  Eastnor  estates,  which  pest  he  well  filled  for  about 
twelve  years.  Through  failing  sight  he  i^tired  after  forty-two 
years  of  faithful  sei-vice,  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  his 
noble  employers. 


Home-iTPOwn  Teleftpaph  Poles. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
recently,  Mr.  Buxton  replied  that  telegraph  poles  were  imported 
because  suitable  poles  could  not  be  obtained  at  home.  He  had 
invited  tenders  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  had,  as  j^et, 
only  been  able  to  place  a  small  order  for  Larch  poles  ^th  a 
Welsh  firm. 

A  Floplet's  Ppofite. 

At  Wandsworth  County  Couit  on  February  17,  Mr.  Henry 
John  Crump,  a  Tooting  florist,  who  sought  to  recover  the  value 
of  a  pad  of  Roses  and  a  pad  of  Violets,  said  the  two  pads  cost 
him  dOs.  at  Covent  Garden,  and  that  he  would  have  made 
£2  lOs.  profit  On  them.  This,  he  explained,  was  December 
profit*,  and  the  price  was  as  much  for  the  making  up  as  for  the 
flowers.  They  had  been  entrusted  to  James  Hughes,  the  de- 
fendant, carman  and  contractor,  and  his  servant  had  lost  them 
on  the  journey.     His  honour  awaixied  plaintiff  236.  and  costs. 


•lu  MtnjninJtgtau 


A  Card  of  MemberAbip. 

United  Hoptlottitupal  Benefit  and  Ppovident  Sooiety. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  iat  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Monday  next,  March  9,  at  8  p.m.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  large  turn-out  of  members  will  appear,  and  so 
encourage  the  committee  by  their  presence,  or  stimulate  them 
by  suggestions.  The  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Curtis,  will  preside.  Above,  we  illustrate  the  oard  of  member- 
ship. 

Notes  fpom  Wpoxhanit  Nopfoik. 

The  latter  part  of  February  was  rather  stormy  and  alto- 
gether unfavourable  for  much  seed  sowing.  Yet  many  have 
managed  to  consign  a  goodly  part  of  the  seeds  to  Mother  Earth 
during  the  dry  weather  in  the  early  half  of  the  month,  and  this 
is  always  a  sort  of  relief  to  their  impatience.  Personally,  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  being  in  too  much  hurry  in  this  particular 
sphere  of  gardening.  A  good  many  reverses  have  perforce 
sobered  down  my  enthusiasm,  and  withal  taught  me  the  whole- 
some lesson  that  few  seeds  gain  by  too  early  association  with  a 
cold  and  chilly  soil,  as  such  must  always  be  the  case  till  the 
heat  of  the  sun  acquires  more  strength  than  it  generally  has  in 
the  first  and  second  months  of  the  year.  February,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  deceptive  month.  Very  often  it  will  be  seen  to  open  fine, 
and  end  disastrous,  as  it  has  done  this  year. 
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Sixty  Tons  pf  Floweps. 

The  Scilly  Islands  flower  trade  is  now  in  full  swing.  During 
last  week  over  sixty  tons  were  despatched  to  up-oountry 
markets. 

MP.  a.  H.  \irelfft. 

Mr.  G.  H.  "Weigt,  an  old  Kewite,  is  now  staying  at  Kew  for 
a  few  weeks'  holiday.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been 
employed  by  the  Brazilian  Govemment  at  Piracioaba,  his  special 
study  being  rubber  and  other  economic  plants  that  thrive  so 
well  in  Brazil.  He  speaks  well  of  the  country,  and  says*  there 
are  great  possibilities  for  enterprising  indiyiduals,  as  large  tracts 
of  land  are  available  which  are  well  stocked  with  rubber  plants, 
both  the  Para  and  Jequie  varieties. 

Weathep  Sn  Pepth8hlPe« 

March  has  come  in  like  a  lamb.  After  the  storm  and 
bluster  of  the  past  eight  days  the  weather,  although^f  a  wintry 
aspect,  is  calm  and  seasonable  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  snow  that 
fell  heavily  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.  still  lies  on  all  the  hills 
around.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  ult.  lOdeg  of  irost  were 
registered,  2deg  on  the  1st,  and  there  was  a  slight  touch  on  the 
folIoVing  morning.  The  sowing  of  Beans  will  be  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  district.— B.  D.,  South  Perthshire. 

Febpuapy  Weathep  at  DesfoPd,  Leloestep. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  mild  one,  with  very  even  daily 
temperatures,  only  once  falling  below  40deg,  and  that  was  on 
the  last  day.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was 
42.5deg,  which  is  above  the  average.  The  warmest  days  were 
those  of  the  20th  and  21st,  when  Sldeg  was  registered  for  each 
day.  The  lowest  minimum  recorded  was  26d€g  on  the  2nd.  The 
total  rainfall  for  the  month  was  small,  only  0.95in,  the  greatest 
quantitv  falling  on  the  23rd.  Rain  fell  on  seven  days  only, 
thus  giving  us  a  fairly  dry  month  for  clearing  off  the  arrears 
of  spade  work.  The  recent  cold  snap  has  been  welcomed  as  a 
check  to  the  forward  bush  fruit  trees. — L.  F.  D. 

Bpltlsh  Oapdeneps'  Aesoolatlon. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  264, 
Strand,'  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  March  7,  1908,  at  seven  p.m. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  sup- 
ported by  members  of  the  executive  committee.  An  address  on 
the  B.G.A.  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  secretary  of  the 
association.  AH  professional  giardeners  working  in  the  London 
Parks  and  Metroi)olitan  gardens  are  invited  to  attend. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  at  the  public  meeting  held 
in  Richmond  (Surrey),  on  February  25,  but  unfortunately  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  many  from  being  present. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawe^,  in  addition  to  presiding,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing and  rousing  address,  and  especially  emphasised  the  need 
for  oo-operation  among  professional  gardeners.  He  was  very 
ably  supported  by  Mr.  Dallimore,  who  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
for  drawing  a  line  of  distinction,  between  the  gardener  and  the 
garden  Labourer;  and  by  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  who  gave  much  use- 
ful information  relating  to  the  B.G.A.,  and  said  the  executive 
council  was  always  ready  to  support  the  members  in  litigation 
should  any  require  it,  provided  they  could  state  a  good  case. 

The  Shpewsbupy  Society's  Annual  Meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  the  other  day,  Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton  read  the  annual 
report,  in  which  the  committee  stated  that  they  had  again  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  society  upon  a  most  successful 
show.  The  weather  was  again  propitious,  which »  having  regard 
to  the  past  summer,  was  most  fortunate,  and  the'attendanoe  m 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £6,922  12s.  8d.,  being  £283  17s.  6d.  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year,  which  year  was  higher  by  £400  Ss.  4d.  than 
any  other  year.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  number  of 
annual  subscribers  steadily  increased,  the  subscriptions  last  year 
amounting  to  £536  lis.  The  takings  at  the  gates  on  the  two 
days  were  also  greater,  amountina  to  the  sum  of  £3,485  4s.  3d. 
as  against  £3,317  10s.  lid.  The  full  audited  statement  <  f  ac- 
counts showed  that  the  balance  of  assets  in  1907  amouii.cd  to 
£786  lis.  The  expenses  of  carrying  on  so  great  a  show  vere 
necessarily  large,  but  the  committee  were  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account,  and  would  see  it  did 
not  unduly  increase. 


Blues  ape  Banned. 

"European  Seeds,"  in  ''The  Florists'  Exchange,"  says: 
"  While  the  trade  in  Sweet  Peas  in  general  is  booming,  it  is 
evident  that  the  very  dark  blue  and  purple  varieties,  such  as 
David  R.  Williamson  and  Horace  Wright,  are  losing  popularity. 
As  the  crop  of  these  was  fairly  good,  this  is  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  growers.  Any  good  pink  sells  like  hot 
cakes." 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  wtinfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  1.14in,  being  0.99in  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.25in  on  the  16th.  Rain  or  enow  fell  on 
fourteen  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  53deg  on  the 
14th  and  20th ;  the  minimum  28deg  on  the  3rd  and  11th.  Mean 
maximum  47.20deg;  mean  minimum  d4.12deg;  mean  tempera- 
ture 40.66deg,  which  is  2.22deg  above  t'he  normal  for  the  month. 
A  fine  dry  month  up  to  the  15th.  The  latter  half  of  the 
month  was  stormy,  with  slight  rains.  There  were  2in  of  snow 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  snow  fell  continuously  for  some 
hours  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1. — R.  I. 

Baltic  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

Under  this  title  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine "  announces  that 
a  horticultural  society,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Roee  and 
the  Sweet  Pea,  was  organised  last  year  in  the  City  of  London, 
the  association  being  open  only  to  membens  of  the  Baltic  Mer- 
cantile and  Shipping  Exchange,  Lloyd's,  and  subscribers  to  the 
Com  Exchange,  with  the  clerks  in  their  employ.  The  first 
exhibition  was  held  in  July,  and  as  a  result  a  sum  of  £20  was 
afterwards  divided  between  the  Corn  Exchange  Bemevolent 
Society,  the  Cereals,  the  Shipbrokers'  Benevolent  Society,  and 
the  OU-seed  Benevolent  Association.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
second  show  in  July  next.  The.  hon.  secretaries  are  Mr.  B. 
Hugo  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Barker^  the  Baltic,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

The  Fpult  and  Potato  Tpadee'  Assoolatlon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Fruit  and  Potato  Trades'  Association,  held  last 
week,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed:  (1.)  That  non- 
returnable  empties  should  not  be  charged  for.  (2.)  That  the 
common  welfare  of  fruit  growers,  trades,  and  public  demand 
(in  the  interests  of  the  honest  fruit  grower  and  trader),  requires 
that  all  fruit  and  vegetables  usually  sold  retail  by  weight,  be 
likewise  sold  wholesaJe  by  actual  declared  net  weights  only. 
The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  replies  on  this  sub- 
ject from  affiliated  associations  representing  70  per  cent,  of  the 
membership,  and  that  without  exception  they  were  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  reforms.  It  was  decided  that  the  matter  should 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  March  81.  The 
annual  banquet  of  the  federation  will  take  place  at  the  hotel, 
immediately  following  the  general  meeting,  at  6.30  for  7  p.m., 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds,  and  tickets 
for  same  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Henry  W. . 
Goodall,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  price  7s.  6d. 
each. 

QradlnflT  of  Canadian  Apples. 

A  correspondence  is  going  on  in  the  Liverpool  ''Journal 
of  Commerce"  on  the  subject  of  the  grading  of  Canadian 
Apples,  and  though  the  firing — between  Liverpoc^  and  Ottawa 
— is  at  rather  long  range,  the  controversy  has  an  interesting 
relevance  to  a  whole  class  of  trade  customs.  The  point  of  the 
attack  is,  briefly,  that  when  the  Apple  crop  is  a  bad  one  the 
first-grade  Apples,  contracted  for  long  before  they  are  grown, 
practically  disappear,  and  that  the  second  gnade  is  called  the 
first.  T%e  defence  is  a  dispute  of  the  alleged  facts,  but  it  is 
admitted  that  **  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  growers 
and  packers  of  Apples  to  grade  the  best  of  each  season's  crop  as 
No.  1."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  the  Canadian  Fruit 
Marks  Act  the  grades  may  not  be  varied  from  year  to  year, 
though  it  appears  that  good  Apples  of  a  size  inferior  to  the 
average  prolific  years  do  not  necessarily  lose  their  grade  by 
their  comparative  small ness.  The  whole  difficulty  comes  about 
through  the  system  of  contracting  for  crops  long  before  their 
quality  is  determined,  and  this,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  is  a  bad 
one,  though  we  should  suppose  that  the  system  and  its  defects 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  circumstances.— ("  Manchester 
Guardian.'*) 
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More  About  Primnlas. 


It  might  be  thought  that  after  the  descriptive  notes  upon 

Primulas  in  a  recent  issue  no    more    was    to  be  said,  or  was 

needed  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject.      Possibly  not ;  but  the 

China  Primula  is  such  a  widely  popular  winter  greenhouse  plant, 

interest  in  it  is  deep  and  intense.     I  had  tJie  pleasure,  a  week 

or    so   ago,  of    visiting     Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.'s  nursery  at 

Houston  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  where  about  10,000  Primulas, 

I  was  told,  are  cultivated  for  seed  purposes.       They  are  under 

careful  supervision,  and  are  erown  in  neat,  long,  span-roofed 

houses,  and  seen  in  their  blocks  of  rich  bright  colours,  make  a 

lively  display  in  these  dull  and  even  snowy  days.      Not  very 

grand  weather  this  in  which  to  fertilise  flowers  I 

Taking  the   Giant  strain  first,  one  of  the    best    varieties  is 

that    named    King    Edward,  a    large    white,  and     beautifully 

fimbriated  flower,  of  great  substance.     It  has  palmate  foliage 

and  reddish  stems. 

Holborn  Crested  is 

an    excellent    pink 

form  of  the  fore- 
going,      so       that 

these      furnish      a 

splendid    pair     for 

contrasting.        The 

edges    are    deeply 

convoluted  and 

folded  in  and  out, 

being  quite  half  an 

inch  deep. 

I      liked       few 

better,       however, 

than  Holborn 

Ruby,    haying    six 

little     white     dots 

at  equal    intervals 

around     the     eye. 

The  colour  is  very 

bright    and    eflFec- 

tive.         Nor      can 

Princess     May     be 

overlooked.  Besides 

its      good      sturdy 

habit,  bushy  form, 

and  general  thrifti- 

ness,     the     flowers 

are       large     .  and 

smooth,  and    of    a 

soft         rosy-pink 

shade.       The  zone 

around  the  eye  is 

rich   yellow,    which 

contrasts  well  with 

the    paler    colour. 

Giant    Magenta, 

despite  its  un- 
attractive   or    un- 

alkiring  name,  is  a 

noble    flower   of   a 

good  pleasing 

purplish  colour. 
Holborn  Coral  is 
a  better  name,  one 
thinks,  and  the 
flower,     too,      will 

doubtless  command 

more  admirers.     It 

is    of    a    salmony- 

pink,  distinct  from 

any  of    tlie    other 

pinks,       and      the 

flowers   are    large, 

being    held    erect 

on   a   good    truss. 

Holborn  Pink  may  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  best.    Giant 

Crimson  takes  us   again  into  rich,  solid   colours,  and    this    is 

Quite  a  dazzler  of  very  good  substance,  and  altogether  an  ideal 

nower.     Rose    Queen    is    Apple-blossom  pink,   and  Elaine,   of 

course,  is  white,  but  of  it  one  might  say  that  nobody  can  fail 

to  make  it  completely  successful  as  a  flowering  plant.     Those 

seen  here  carried  nearly  fifty  blooms  per  plant.     It  both  grows 

and  flowers  freely. 

Then  we  had  a  glance  at  the  long  serried  benches  of 
"ordinary"  (i.e.,  not  "Giant")  sinensis  varieties,  which,  at 
Carter's,'  comprise  Holborn  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue.  A 
good  albino  in  this  section  is  Holborn  Queen ;  and  there  are 
others  named  Crimson  King  and  Scarlet— the  latter  an  intense 
crimson-scarlet.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  pleasing  a  con- 
trast there  would  be  from  the  admixture  of  some  of  tSe  fore- 
going shades    upon    the    stages.       I    do    not  commend  tndis- 


One  of  Carter's  Star  Primulas. 


criminate  mixing :  a  paJe  blue  and  a  pink  or  rose  together  are 
very  beautiful;  but  more  than  these  are  perhaps  not  ad- 
visable. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  stellata  or  Star  varieties,  a  typical 
plant  of  which  is  figured.  This  section  contains  all  the  lore- 
going  colours,  as  lavender,  pale  blue,  dark  blue,  carmine,  old 
rose,  deep  pink,  brick  red,  cream,  white,  and  so  on.  The 
whites  with  chocolate  coloured,  or  at  least  dark,  stems,  are  the 
most  effective ;  but  it  is,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  taste  and  of 
individual  opinion  which  are  best  liked.  The  Salmon,  Light 
Blue,  White,  and  Pink  varieties  (all  are  thus  named),  were  the 
ones  I  selected. 

Messrs.  Carter's  have  quite  an  acquisition  in  their  new 
Qak-leaved  type,  with  foliage  exactly  like  that  of  the  scented 
Pelargonium  named  quercifolium.  The  flowers  are  fully 
double,  and  of  a  pleasing  salmon-pink  cok>ur.  It  sported  two 
years  ago  from  Prince  o?  Wales  (double  pink)  ana  Holborn 
Salmon.     The  habit  is  bushy  and  comxnct,  and  altogether,  if 

this  can  be  per- 
petuated and  ob- 
tained  in  other 
eoloui*s,  there  is 
here  the  beginning 
of  a  fine  new  race. 
As  to  the 
doubles,  they  are 
cliarming  flowers, 
such  as  I  greatly 
adn^ire,  but  I  am 
not  supported  in 
this  by  a  very 
large  entourage. 
The  varieties  aro 
Pink,  Crimson, 
Princess  of  Wales, 
white;  Vivid,  crim- 
son -  a  m  a  ranth  ; 
Coral,  and  Snow- 
flake,  the  latter 
said  to  bo  useful 
for  cutting,  which 
must  be  a  great 
point  in  its  favour. 
The  flowers  are  as 
fully  double  and 
rosette-like  as  thev 
could  be,  with 
good  habit  and 
tree-  flowe ring 
cliaracter. 

A  glance  at  the 
splen£dly  grown 
Cinerarias  (over 
600  plants  in  lOin 
pots),  completed 
the  review,  but  of 
these  '  and  other 
flowers,  more  anon. 
-S.  E. 

What  may  be 
termed  another 
distinct  section  has 
lately  appeared 
from  the  Swanley 
nurseries.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons 
liave  recrossed  the 
stellatas  with  the 
sinensis  varieties, 
and  call  the  off- 
spring the  hybrid 
stellatas.  Of 
coui-se,  they  are 
not  hybrids,  but 
only  cross-breds,  yet  the  term  illuminates.  The  new  strain 
presents  plants  of  the  branching  stellata  habit,  the  flowers 
rising  in  tiers  in  the  well  known  graceful  fashion ;  but  the  form 
and  Sze  of  the  blooms  have  been  very  greatly  enlarged.  Indeed, 
in  these  respects  they  equal  the  average  size  of  the  sinensis 
flowers.     The  substance  is  also  good.— J.  H. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  some  flowers  of  their  China 
Primulas  which  are  very  fine.  Varieties  that  specially  appealed 
to  us  on  account  of  their  large  size  and  exquisite  colours  were 
Duke  of  York,  deep  crimson  ;  Giant  White,  large  single  white 
with  yellow  eye;  Countess,  delicate  blush  pink;  Imperial  Blue, 
beautiful  lilac-blue;  Pink  Beauty,  blush  pink;  Ruby  Queen, 
rich  crimson-magenta,  small  yelk>w  eye;  Vulcan,  deep  bright 
crimson,  extra  fine;  and  Blushing  Beauty,  a  very  large  variety. 
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Good  Exhibition  Roses. 

Having  visited  a  few  of  the  leading  shows  in  the  Midlands, 
I  oan  recommend  with  confidence  the  following  Roses: — Frau 
Karl  Driischki,  undoubtedly  the  best  white  grown,  and  although 
disfigured  by  the  weather,  most  of  the  competitors  were  able  to 
find  good  large  blooms.  For  the  garden  it  is  indispensable, 
beiQg  a  peipetual  bloomer,  and  producing  quantity  ana  quality. 
In  my  humhle  opinion  Caroline  Testout  with  its  tender  loveli- 
ness outshone  all  others  of  its  class  and  colour.  "When  the 
large  pink  buds  burst  into  maturity  they  afford  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  Of  the  darker  colours  there  are  few  to  beat  the  rich 
velvetv  crimson  shade  of  Fisher  Holmes.  This  makes  a  good 
show  Kose,  and  there  are  very  few  collections  without  it. 
Thomas  Mills  is  of  a  much  lighter  red — a  rosy  carmine  colour ; 
and  this,  like  the  othena,  I  oan  confidently  recommend.  Of  the 
other  hj^brid  perpetuals,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mar- 
garet Dickson,  which  is  a  white  Rose  of  splendid  shape,  and  won 
a  gold  medal.  Mrs.  R.  Q.  Sharman  Crawford  is,  of  course,  also 
excellent  (deep  rosy  pink),  valuable  to  every  owner  of  a  garden. 
XJlrich  Brunner  still  remains  the  magnificent  Rose  it  was  some 
years  ago;  its. medium  red  colour  on  the  top  of  its  heavy  foliage 
makes  it  worthy  of  a  position  in  the  back  part  of  the  Rose  bed. 
Captain  Hayward,  Duko  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  many 
others  should  be  mentioned.  Of  the  tea-scented  varieties,  Ladv 
*  Roberts,  apricot ;  Madame  Hoste^  bright  clear  yellow ;  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  flesh  with  bright  salmon  red  centre ;  Anna  Olivier,  pale 
rose;  Madame  Lamluird,  bright  red;  Maman  Cochet,  flesh 
shaded  with  salmon ;  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  large  carmine, 
shaded  crimson:  Jules  Finger,  brilliant  red;  ^lle  Lyonnaise, 
deep  yellow;  Wnite  Maman  Cochet  and  Ernest  Metz,  carmine, 
are  among  the  first-class  varielies.  Among  the  h.t.'s  are 
Antoine  Rivoire,  rosy  flesh ;  Bessie  Brown,  creamy  white ;  Dean 
Hole,  silvery  carmine;  Gladys  Harkness,  deep  salmon  pink; 
Gustave  Regis,  canary  yellow;  Killamey,  flesh,  shaded  white 
and  pink  ;  Lady  Batt^rsea,  rosy  crimson  ;  Liberty,  dark  crimson ; 
Mildred  Grant,  ivory  ^hite;  and  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
creamy  pink,  are  certainlv  after  careful  trial  and  consideration 
found  to  be  the  best.— C.  E.  R.,  Blackwell. 

LtLTze  y.  Small  Houses. 

Some  suggestive  notes  on  this  subiect  recently  appeared  in 
*'  The  American  Florist."  **  One  of  the  most  experienced  Rose 
growers  in  the  vicinity  ^f  Chicago,  in  conversation  with  the 
writer  recently,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  large  houses 
that  are  used  at  pi-esent  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  older, 
smaller  style  of  house.  This  man  is  not  a  cnank  or  a  "back 
number,"  but  has  charge  of  ooie  of  the  finest  ranges  of  daas  in 
America,  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  In  the  first 
place  he  objects  to  the  low,  solid  benches.  When  benches  3ft 
or  more  high  were  in  vogue  the  roots  were  kept  up  where  there 
WAS  an  excellent  circulation  of  warm  buoyant  air  all  around 
them.  Whatever  the  ultimate  result  to  the  plants  may  be, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  young  plants  start  away  mucfh 
quicker  on  such  benches,  while  they  are  also  more  easily  kept 
moving  in  winter.  In  a  .large  growing  establishment  north  of 
Chioago,  where  Sunset  had  been  grown  for  many  years  with 
success  on  the  old-fashioned  benches,  some  new  houses  of  great 
height  and  with  low,  solid  beds  were  built.  Sunset  was  planted 
on  these,  but  was  a  rank  failure,  though  the  same  grower  was 
J.n  charge.  Some  old  houses  wherein  American  Beauty  never 
failed  were  torn  down  to  make  room  for  more  modern  stmctures 
where  the  same  class  of  beds  were  used.  The  same  system 
exactly  was  carried  out;  temperatures  and  soil  conditions  were 
identical,  but  the  flowers  are  not  as  good  now  as  from  the  old 
benches,  and  fewer  long-stemmed  blooms  of  No.  1  quality  are 
produced  pro  rata  with  the  bench  space.  I  am  not  recommend- 
ing small  houses,  and  have  no  reason  to  decry  large  ones  having 
seen  grand  crops  of  American  Beauty  and  other  Roses  grown 
m  such  structures,  and  oersonally  handled  plants  of  all  the 
popular  varieties  in  each." 
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S«ed  Inooulatlon. 

According  to  the  '^  North  British  Agriculturist,"  Mr.  Stead, 
the  editor  of  the  ^  Review  of  Reviews,"  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Prof  Bottomley  to  supply  the  inoculating  matenal 
m  packages  costing  Ss  each  In  applying  for  these  packages 
the  applicant  should  state  what  particular  leguminous  crop  he 
IS  intending  to  test  the  stuft'  upon,  the  idea  being  that  each  set 
of  pure  cultures  are  best  adapted  to  the  one  particular  crop. 
Address  *  ^itro-Bactenne,"  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
J^onclon,   W.C. 


PraninK  of  Trees  and  Bbrubf. 

The  time  for  this  operation  depends  upon  the  time  the  sap 
rises  in  the  former ;  and  in  the  Ititter  case  whether  the  flower- 
ing period  is  in  the  early  or  late  months.  Coniferous  trees 
require  very  little  attention  if  they  have  been  trained  properly 
in  the  early  stages;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  softer 
wooded  and  faster  growing  conifers,  a  few  years  after  planting, 
thicken  too  much  at  the  base.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  the  lower  branches  altogether,  in  order  to  induce  the 
sap  to  rise  and  strengthen  the  upper  part.  Coniferous  trees 
and  Birches  should  be  pruned  in  the  autumn.  Willows. 
Poplara,  and  Chestnuts  also  commence  growth  early,  and 
attention  to  them  ahould  not  be  delayed  too  long.  Limbs  and 
branches,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  cut  ofif  cleam  and 
near  the  trunk,  while  a  coating  ot  tar  brushed  over  tlie  wounds 
will  keep  out  tne  wet  and  disease. 

Trees  should  have  only  one  leader ;  they  are  then  better  able 
to  withstand  high  winds.  Many  of  the  older  trees  in  public 
parks  have  been  allowed  to  develop  several  leaders,  which  ihave 
gone  on  too  long  to  have  anything  done  to  them,  until  it 
becomes  neceesary  to  lop  them  to  avoid  endangering  t«he  public. 
However,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  risk  where  such  treas 
are,  especially  £lms.  Ailantus  glandulosa  is  sometimes  pruned 
hard,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  tree  grows  very  fast  at  first, 
but  as  it  gets  older  the  branches  tliicken  into  a  moire  twiggy 
growth.  Catalpas  abo  have  a  similar  habit.  All  cross-growing 
snoots,  and  those  on  the  inside  of  Thorn  trees  may  be  removed. 
Laburnums.  Carpinus,  Birch,  Alnus,  AmelancJiieiTs,  Acers, 
Robinias,  uleditschias,  and  the  various  species  of  Juglans,  re- 
quire but  little  pruning. 

Shrubs.— Unless  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  for  some 
reason  that  has  caused  them  to  become  thin,  Laurels,  Aucuhas, 
Privets,  and  Euonymus  should  only  have  the  stronger  growing 
shoots  removed.  The  practice  of  butchering  these  ohruDs  with 
a  pair  of  shears  is,  however,  stiE  carried  out  in  some  places. 
Hibiscus,  Halesta,  Hamamelis,  Garrya,  Escallonia,  £l£eagnu8, 
Magnolia,  Phillyrsea,  Pieris,  Rhamnns,  Ribes,  Veronicas, 
Cotoneasters,  and  man^  small  growing  shrubs,  require  little 
pruning.  Comus  stolon ifera  and  its  yellow  barked  variety,  if 
grown  in  beds,  are  more  effective  if  cut  down  each  spring;  also 
Sambucus  nigra  aurea,  Paulownia,  and  Symphorioarpus  raoe- 
mosus. 

Olimben. 

A  good  selection  of  these  is  unfortunately  seldom  met  in 
public  parks.  Ivy  predominates  everywhere.  There  are  a  good 
many  climbers  which  wiU  succeed  in  many  towns.  Of  the 
useful  evergreens  we  have  Garrya  elliptica,  with  its  long  yel- 
^lowish-green  catkins ;  Esoallonia  macrantha,  Elaeagnus  slabrus 
variegatis  (for  low  walls),  Cotoneaster  horicontalis,  and  Chaisya 
temata.  Of  those  that  are  strictly  climbers.  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  Bignonia  cupreolata,  Celastrus  articulatus^  Clematis  in 
variety.  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Tecoma  grandiflora,  Lonicera  of 
sorts,  Akebia  k>bata;  Berberidopsis  corallina,  Solanum  Dulca- 
mara, Vitis  Coignetise,  Wistaria  multijuga,  and  Plagianthus 
Lyalli  are  recommended. 

The  Flower  Border. 

ANNUiXS.— Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the 
public  eye  than  a  showy  flower  border.  \Vhere  tnere  is  a  sunny 
border  at  command,  annuals  should  be  given  a  trial  by  them- 
selves. Many  of  tihem  root  down  deeply,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  well  trenched.  Hardy 
annuals  oan  be  sown  in  the  open  air  as  early  ^is  the  end  of 
March,  but  there  are  others  that  do  well  and  flower  earlv  if 
sown  during  early  autumn,  as  Adonis  Flos,  Erysimum  Peroreki- 
anum,  Phacelia  oampanularia,  Silene  pendula,  Iberis  amam, 
CoUinsia  bioolor,  and  also  Sweet  Peas.  There  are  several  which 
are  useful  for  cut  flower,  as  many  of  the  everlastings,  Acro- 
clinium  roseum ;  also  Linum.  Senecio  elegans,  Godetia,  Kochia 
trichophylla,  Linaria,  Convolvulus,  Centafurea,  Chr^rsanthemum 
carinatum,  EschsoholtEia,  Lupin,  Poppies,  Nemophila,  Mak>pe, 
Helianthus,  Gypeophila  elegans.  Coreopsis,  and  Calendula  are 
exceedingly  handsome.  Half-hardy  annuals  should  be  sown 
now  under  glass.  When  large  enough  to  handle  the  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pans.  Growth  having  re- 
commenced, the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house  amd 
be  gradually  haraened  off.  Of  this  class,  Zinnia,  Phlox  Drum- 
mo  ndi,  Salpigloesis  simiata,  Tagetes,  Mesembryanthemuin, 
Mina  lobata,  Dianthus,  Nemesia,  Niootiana,  Braohyoome,  Bal- 
sam, Stocks,  and  China  Astens,  with  Callistephus  hortensis,  are 
good.  AMien  »o\i'n  in  the  open  air  it  often  happens  tliat  annuals 
are  spoilt  through  the  want  of  thinning.  It  is  most  important 
that  this  should  be  done  carefully,  and  at  the  proper  time.— 
A.  J.  Hartless. 
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Seed  and  Soil  InocnlatioD. 

(Concludtid  from  page  199.) 
The  great  obstacle  to  moorland  reclamation  for  either 
agrioulturo  or  afforestation  is  the  initial  outlay,  which,  as 
regards  agriculture,  in  respect  of  draining,  fencing,  and  break- 
ing up,  is  not  less  than  £10  per  acre,  while  that  of  afforesting, 
incluaing  plants  and  planting,  is  represented  by  a  similar 
amount  per  acre.  Indeed,  the  two,  as  I  have  noticed  in  moor- 
land districts,  should  go  together,  afforestation  supplying 
shelter  and  even  warmth.  Both  should  be  subsidised  by 
Government,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  each  per  annum. 
This  would  soon  prove  the  value  of  the  land  for  both  agricul- 
tural, animal,  and  vegetable  produce,  as  well  ae  timber  pro- 
duction, and  thus  justify  the  nationalisation  of  the  twenty-one 
million  acres  of  land  now  worse  than  wasted,  and  find  work  for 
and  supporting  a  population,  solving  both  the  food  problem  and 
the  unemployed  proolem  upon  the  soundest  foundation  for  the 
natioBial  wellai^e. 

As  rcM^rds  the  inoculation  of  seed  and  soil  with  nitrogenic 
bacteroi(£,  my  obeervation.  and  experiences  are  altogether 
ne^tive,  inasmuch  as  aM  legumes  contain  the  bacterial  plasma, 
bein^  hereditary,  existing  in  mutualism  and  working  sym- 
biotically,  as  I  nave  verified  by  the  best  of  all  tests,  experience, 
of  which  two  HMiy  be  given : — 

1.  On  a  portion  of  moorland  broken  up  some  time  during 
the  eighteenth  century  &nd  worked  on  agricultural  lines.  It 
was  sown  down  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  to  permanent  pasture 
as  park  after  thorough  working  and  cleaning.  It  was  well 
known  to  be  Clover-sick ;  in  fact,  it  would  not,  and  did  not 
grow,  and  this  land  was  given  to  me  to  plant  as  game  cover  in 

f  roups  with  glades  intervening.  A  part  of  this  land  was  very 
©avy,  and  the  plants  set  thereon  were  chiefly  Portugal  Laurels. 
They  got  "smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  leas";  therefore 
double  Gorse  was  planted,  alternating  with  the  di^dndling 
Portugal  Laurels.  The  double  Gorse  went  ahead,  were  a  sight 
when  in  flower^  and  soon  covered  the  ground  aJl  over  to  more 
than  a  yard  hi^.  They  grew  so  fast  that  they  soon  became 
unsightly,  and  the  order  quickly  came  from  the  proprietor  to 
clear  them  off.  What  was  there  ?  A  debris  of  vegetable  matter 
several  inches  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  the 
soil  roots  passed  deep  down  into  the  subsoil,  and  they  were 
practicaJly  laden  with  nitrogenic  nodosities.  Whence  came  the 
bacteroids  if  not  in  the  plants  themselves?  They  being  all 
from  cuttings  and  received  direct  from  the  nurseries,  some  from 
York  and  some  from  Edinburgh.  The  ground  was  again  broken 
up,  the  clumping  re-arranged,  and  the  glades  sown  with  grass 
seeds.  Clovers  being  included.  Both  new  broad-leaved  shrubs 
and  the  grass  in  the  glades  throve  splendidly,  the  Clover  being 
so  luxuriant  and  the  grasses  so  sweet  that  rabbits  so  browsed 
the  herbage  dewn  that  there  was  only  work  for  the  scythe  in 
cutting  off  bents,  machinery  being  useless.  Whence  came  the 
nitrogenic  bacteroids  to  make  the  Clover  thrive?  Mark,  this 
was  "Clover-sick"  land,  and  in  something  like  ten  years  it  had 
become  Clover  healthy. 

2.  I  had  seed  of  Clianthus  Dampieri.from  the  Antipodes, 
and  was  toJd  there  was  some  difficulty  in  flowering  this,  the 
Glory  Pea.  I  sowed  some  of  the  seed  in  turf  (reduced  to 
mould)  from  the  north  Yorkshire  moor,  and  some  in  ordinary 
turfy  loam  such  as  used  for  growing  Melons.  Both  throve 
finely,  but  the  moorland-soil-grown  plants  gave  the  finest 
flowers,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  had  the  greatest  profusion 
of  nitrogenic  nodosities.  Whence  came  the  bacteroids  in  this 
case,  if  not  inherent  in  the  seed  ? 

Again,  on  a  piece  of  moorland  overgrown  by  Heather,  Gorse, 
Br4mhle,  <fec.,  cut  off  and  burned  over  the  whole  area,  then 
broken  up  and  sown  with  a  mixture  of  gi-ass  seeds  with  a  due 
proportion  of  Clovers,  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
latter,  so  much  so  that  they  overpowered  the  finer  grasses. 
Whence  came  bacteroids  in  this  instance,  except  in  the  seed? 

Lastly,  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  heavily  dressed 
with  gas  lime,  and  practically  sterilised,  I  liad  occasion  to  sow 
Peas  that  naturally,  iai  ordinary  soil,  grov\-  6ft  liigh.  They 
only  grew  3ft  hi^^h,  and  were  worse  than  worthless,  but  their 
roots  were  pnactically  covered  with  nitrogenic  nodosities.  Not 
a  dozen  yards  away  were  rows  of  the  same  variety  on  land 
manured  in  the  usual  way  with  rotted  stable  manure,  and 
these  plants  grew  9ft  to  10ft  high,  and  bore  grand  pods  in  suc- 
cession, the  Peas  being  declared  delicious.  There  were  next  to 
no  nitrogenis  nodosities  on  the  roots  of  these  plants.  Why 
were  the  nitrogenic  nodosities  abundant  on  the  gas-limed  lan^, 
and  few  on  the  manurM?  Of  ooui-se,  the  reason  of  this  is 
well  known — the  tubercles  develop  most  wlien  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  is  most  diminished,  and  least  where  nitrate  is  present  in  the 
soil.  But  whence  came  the  bacteroids,  if  not  inherent  in  the 
plants  ? 

The  thing  as  regards  legumes  appears  a  matter  of  adequate 
supplies  of  lime  and  potash,  with  plicisphoric  acid,  and  these  are 


supplied  in  dressings  of  basic  slag  and  kainit,  and  with  these 
at  oommand  there  appeare  no  need  for  inoculating  the  seed  or 
soil  with  nitrogenic  bacteroids.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  nitrogen  fixed  by  legumes  profits  the  individual,  this  being 
dependent  for  its  luxuriant  growth  or  otherwise,  upon  nitrates 
available  in  the  soil.  This  mainly,  if  not  solely,  profits  by  the 
decay  of  the  nitrogenic  nodules. 

But  surely  free-nitrogen  abstraction  from  the  atmosphere 
and  its  fixation  by  nitrogenic  nodule  bacteroids  is  not  a  sole 
prerogative  of  legumes,  for  we  find  them  very  abundant  some- 
times on  roots  of  Gardenias,  Cucumbers,  and  many  other 
plants,  so  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  absorbed  as  certainly 
as  ammonia-charged  vapour  profits  plants  bathed  therein. — 
A.  B. 


StOYe  and  Greenbonse  Plants. 


FuroFsaB. 

When  inspecting  the  collection  of  succulent  plants  at  Kew, 
we  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  beauty  or  the  Furcrseas, 
and  were  therefore  pleased  to  observe  the  following  notes  in 
*•  Amateur  Gardening  "  relative  to  them  and  their  cultivation : — 

"The  genus  Furcrsea  contains  but  a  few  species,  and  it  is 
diflBcult  to  understand  or  explain  why  they  are  not  cultivated  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  country.  1  venture  to  assert  that  not 
one  gardener  in  a  hundred  wiHrecognise  the  name  or  possess  a 
knowledge  of  their  beauty  and  general  characteristics,  hence 
this  plea  on  their  belialf.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  altogether  very  noble  and 
beautiful  subjects,  also  that  they  are  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Tropical  America.  Xo  diflBculty  will  be  experienced,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  great  heat  which  prevails  in  their  native  land, 
in  cultivating  them  successfully  in  a  vnarm  greenhouse,  and  as 
a  compost,  turfy  loam,  with  a  small  quantity  of  peat  and  leaf 
soil,  together  with  sufficient  coarse  sand  and  charcoal  to  ensure 
porosity  and  sweetness,  will  be  found  suitable. 

"The  Furcreeas  require,  and  are  oapable  of  assimilating, 
considerable  quantities  of  water  during  tneir  season  of  active 
growth,  and  it  should  be  explained  that  after  repotting  into 
large  receptacles 'it  must  be  somewhat  sparingly  applied  until 
the  roots  have  permeated  the  new  compost,  also  that  light 
syringings  overhead  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  summer,  especi- 
ally in  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  During  Jul>^  August,  and 
September  these  plants  may  be  employed  in  the  sub-tropioal 
garden,  and  if  placed  in  the  full  sun,  protected  from  boisterous 
south-west  winds,  they  will  benefit  by  the  out  of  door  life  of 
exposure.  Several  species  have  been  experimented  with  in  an 
endeavour  to  acclimatise  them  in  South  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
notably  the  Scilly  Isles,  but,  with  the  exception  of  F.  longseva, 
it  has  not  been  attended  with  success,  and  seeing  that  these 
favoured  parts  offer  the  nearest  approach  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  their  home  which  we  can  find  in  this 
country,  it  would,  I  think,  be  sin>ply  courting  disaster  to  try  it 
elsewhere. 

"  A  Word  as  to  Drainage  and  Winter  Treatment.— In 
view  of  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  water  are 
essential  in  sutnmer,  the  drainage  must  be  ample  and  perfect, 
and  a  couple  of  inches  of  small  crocks  or  cinders  should  rest 
upon  the  larger  portions,  followed  by  a  layer  of  moss  or  a  thin 
sheet  of  peat  or  turf.  From  October  to  April  the  plants  must 
be  kept  only  moderately  moist;  and,  further,  they  should  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Propagation  is  effected  by  offsets  and 
seeds,  and  in  either  case  spring  is  the  best  time  for  the  work, 

"  The  following  species  are  very  desirable :  F.  gigantea, 
which  throws  up  a  great  scape  of  inflorescence  from  half  a  dozen 
to  30ft  in  height,  according  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  speci- 
men. The  flowers  are  white  inside  and  green  on  tlie  exterior. 
F.  cubensis  is  more  widely  known  than  any  other,  with  bright 
green  flowers;  sometimes  an  army  of  bulbils  will  develop  in  lieu 
of  flowers.  P.  elegans  has  scapes  in  fully-grown  plants  upwards 
of  20ft  in  height,  the  flowers  being  greenish- white.  P.  longaeva, 
as  stated  above,  is  happy  enough  outside  in  tlie  Scilly  Isles.  Its 
flowers  are  a  dirty  w-hite.  and  the  towering  scape  has  been 
known  to  exceed  40ft  in  height.  F.  undulata  is  of  compara- 
tively small  growth,  and  rarely  attains  to  a  dozen  feet,  and 
differs  from  the  remjainder  in  that  the  flowers  take  a  drooping 
form.  F.  Watsoniana  is  of  comffcaratively  recent  introduction — 
dating  from  1898.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  long  leaves  two 
to  three  inches  wide,  of  a  bluish-green  ground  colour  relieved 
with  stripes  of  cream.  The  margins  are  undulated,  and  minutely 
spiny.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Fiircranas  were  named  in 
honour  of  a  noted  French  chemist,  named  Fourcroy,  and  have 
been  known  as  Fourcroyas;  also  that  they  are  closely  allied  t-e 
the  Agaves  or  Araeri:an  Aloes. — Agate.*' 
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Fopoed  Trees  and  Shpuba* 

As  these  pass  out  of  flower,  return  them  to  a  warm  house 
to  make  their  growth.  A  house  with  'a  night  temperature  of 
55deg  F.,  rising  to  60deg  during  the  day,  or  more  with  sun 
heat,  will  suit  them.  A  number,  including  Prunus  triloba  flore- 
pleno  and  Forsythia  suspensa,  will  require  cutting  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  old  wood.  Pick  off  the  old  flowers 
and  soed-pods.  Syringe  at  least  three  times  a  day  during  bright 
weather,  and  continue  to  introduce  more  plants  into  heat ;  they 
naturally  flower  quicker  now  than  earlier  in  the  season.— O. 

Panax  Vlotoplae. 

Panax  is  closely  related  to  the  Aralia,  which  relationship 
and  the  close  resemblance  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  one 
being  mistaken  for  the  other.  There  is  at  times  some  diflfioulty 
in  keeping  such  varieties  of  Aralia  as  Veitchi  (which  is  one  of 
the  best)  in  good  condition  as  regards  perfect  furnishing  of 
foliage  for  any  great  length  of  time  after  the  plants  have 
re<M)hed  the  specimen  stage.  This  and  their  somewhat  slow 
growth  have  acted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prevent  their 
cultivation  being  taken  up  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  their 
merits  as  high-class  ornamental  foliage  plants  deserve.  Panax, 
especially  the  variety  kno\vn  as  Victoria?,  is  nearly  as  decora- 
tive in  appearance  as  some  of  the  best  Aralias,  and  in  its  cultiva- 
tion there  is  not  the  slightest  diflSculty  experienced  at  amy 
stage  of  its  growth.  This  Panax  in  small  plants  is  very  useful 
for  florists*  purposes  in  the  way  of  filling,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Pandanus  and  Dracaenas  of  like  size  are  used,  and  in 
its  specimen  state  it  makes  a  very  handsome  pot  plant  for 
greenhouse  or  other  decoration.  Cuttings  of  Panax  put  in  the 
sand  now  will  root  in  two  weeks;  these  will  make  useful  little 
plants  by  early  summer,  while  by  fall  they  will  be  handsome 
specimens  in  6in  pots  if  they  are  grown  on  without  interruption. 

Uses  of  Bpltlsh  Tpees. 

Touching  upon  a  few  out  of  the  numerous  trecfl  so  aptly 
described  by  Mr.  Heath  in  "Our  British  Trees,^'  there  is  the 
Acacia,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  superior  to  Oak, 
and  has  some  of  the  Oak's  qualities  of  haixlness  and  toughness. 
Next  is  the  Alder,  which  for  foundations  and  piers  is  very 
valuable,  while  the  cabinet-maker  and  turner  can  utilise  it  for 
sundry  household  articles.  The  Apple  tree  was  more  used  in 
former  times  than  now  for  turning  into  various  articles,  such 
as  wheel  caps,  and  for  other  articles  where  durability  is  essen- 
tial. The  Ash  is  noted  for  its  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  is 
therefore  largely  used  by  the  ooachmaker,  the  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  by  the  wheelwright.  As  for 
Beech  wood,Jt  is  famed  the  world  over  for  its  utility.  The 
Birch  is  a  hard  wood  that  is  utilised  by  the  wheelwright  as  well 
as  by  the  fumitoire  maker  and  the  turner.  Boxwood  is  still 
put  to  a  considerable  number  of  uses  by  the  cabinet-maker  and 
carver,  although  for  wood  engraving  there  is  now  not  much 
demand  for  it.  From  Cedar  wood  a  multiplicity  of  articles  are 
made  by  the  cabinet-maker.  As  for  the  stately  Elm,  its 
brownisli  fine-grained  hard  wood  is,  as  all  know,  put  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  uses.  With  wgard  to  Fir,  our  one  indi- 
genous or  native  tree,  Pinus  sylvestris,  is  alternately  called  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  the  Scotch  Pine,  but  the  generic  name  of  deal 
best  applies  to  it,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  species 
hitherto  introduced  are  quite  hardy  in  British  ground.  For 
planks  of  floors,  joists,  mfters,  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  the 
wood  of  the  various  conifers  is  pretty  extensively  used.  Larch 
is  also,  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  very  important,  being 
in  great  demand  for  boat  building,  mill  work,  railway  sleepers, 
and  for  a  considerable  number  of  purposes  for  which  a  carpenter 


uses  deal.  Lime  timber  is  used  for  many  articles  of  furniture 
where  lightness  and  delicate  curves  are  i-equired.  Among  other 
trees  dilated  upon  for  utility  as  well  as  beauty  are  the  Maple, 
the  Oak,  tho  Pine,  the  Plane,  the  Poplar,  the  Willow,  and  the 
Yew. -("The  Builder.") 

Arabls  alblda  oompaeta. 

Much  more  compact  in  its  growth  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties  of  either  Arabis  albida  or  A.  alpina,  this  variety  will 
be  found  exceedingly  helpful  in  all  places  Avhei-e  spring  flowers 
are  in  request,  and  where  sheets  or  lines  of  white  flowerr* 
are  desired.  It  comes  remarkably  true  from  seed,  which  can 
lyj  obtained  from  some  of  the  seedsmen,  and  it  can  thus  soon 
be  raised  in  quantity.  As  already  said,  it  is  more  compact  than 
the  other  varieties,  and  this  neatness  is  not  gained  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  its  flowering  properties,  for  it  is,  in  reality,  more  free  in 
flower  than  any  other  variety  that  I  know.  Its  dwarf,  densely 
foliaged  clumps  are  entirely  covered  with  its  single  white  floweis, 
and  a  little  group  of  a  good  sized  individual  plant  is  of  great 
beauty.  As  an  edging  for  a  large  bed  or  border  it  is  excellent, 
but  it  is  even  more  suitable  for  the  centre  of  a  bed,  edged  with 
an  early  Aubrietia  or  with  such  flowere  as  Muscaris,  Chionodoxa 
aardensis,  or  Scilla  bifolia. — S.  Arnott. 

The  SandPtnffham  Lime  Tpees. 

Mr.  John  Macpherson,  of  Ingatestone,  Essex,  writing  to 
*'The  I>aily  Mail,"  says:  Sir,— Having  read  in  your  columns 
that  fourteen  of  the  magnificent  trees  in  the  avenue  of  Limes  at 
Sandringham  have  been  blown  down,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  what  was  done  when  a  very  fine  avenue  of  Lime  trees  at 
Duns  Castle,  Berwickshire,  was  levelled  by  the  gale  that  blew 
down  the  Tay  Bridge  in  1879?  The  trees  were  raised  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Shearer,  gar- 
dener at  Yester.  The  largest  was  12ft  6in  in  girth  at  6ft  from 
the  ground,  and  was  computed  to  contain  300ft  of  timber*  All 
the  trees  varied  in  height  from  70ft  to  80ft.  The  avenue  at 
the  present  day  shows  but  little  trace  of  the  fearful  damage 
it  sustained  in  1879.  As  the  ground  is  genenally  in  a  sodden 
state  when  large  t^'^^s  are  blown  down,  the  roots  when  torn  up 
with  masses  of  earth  round  them  are  less  dama.ged  than  when 
artificially  removed.  If  suflScient  power  can  be  applied  to 
raise  them,  there  should  be  little  risk  of  their  growing. 
Trees  thus  raised  and  replaced  require  to  be  well  guyed  to 
prevent  them  swaying,  until  their  ix>ots  are  re-established. 

Fopmlnff  Standapd  Shputye^ 

Shrubs  in  standard  form  are  (says  Mr.  Meehan  in  the 
"Florists'  Exchange")  now  so  much  sought  that  quite  a  number 
of  kinds  are  already  to  be  had  grown  in  this  way;  the  Mock 
Orange,  some  Spineas,  Snowballs,  Privet,  Hydrangea,  and 
Lilacs  are  particularly  prominent.  There  are  always  positions 
suitable  to  all  kinds  and  shapes  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  shrubs 
as  standards  ai*e  quite  popular  just  now.  Usually  it  is  for  a 
place  near  a  dwelling  or  a  walk,  for  when  on  a  lawn,  unless  near 
a  flower  garden  or  some  similar  work,  the  standard  does  not 
seem  as  well  fitted  as  specimens  of  natural  gro^\i^h.  This  is  the 
time  to  be  preparing  for  the  formation  of  standards.  If  8tix>ng 
sJirubs  admitting  of  the  cutting  away  of  all  shoots  but  a  leading 
central  one  can  be  had,  tlie  standard  is  almost  made  at  once. 
The  leading  central  shoot  is  the  only  one  to  be  left.  This,  if 
branched  up  its  side,  must  have  all  its  side  shoots  cut  away  up 
to  the  height  the  standard  is  wanted  to  branch,  say  4ft.  Then 
leave  the  shoots  above  it,  pruning  them  back  a  little  and 
topping  the  central  .stem  so  that  it  won't  get  any  higher,  and 
a  standard  is  there.  But  another  way,  and  in  some  respects  a 
better  one,  for  it  gives  a  cleaner  looking  stean,  is  to  take  in  hand 
a  strong  young  bush  and  cut  it  down  to  tlie  ground,  leaving 
but  an  inch  or  two  at  the  base.  A  strong  shoot,  perhaps  several 
of  them,  will  start  out  in  spring,  when,  should  there  be  more 
than  one,  cut  all  away  but  the  strongest.  Let  it  grow  to  the 
required  height,  say  4ft,  then  top  it.  If  side  shoots  are  made 
let  them  grow  the  first  season,  cutting  away  in  the  wintter 
following  all  that  are  below  the  desired  height  for  the  head. 
Try  any  bush  at  all  that  would  appear  pleasing  as  a  standard. 
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Alton  Towers. 


In  A  quiet  oomer  of  Staffordshire,  far  from  the  crowded 
liauut^  of  men,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  locality  as  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  as  for  ite  historical  romances,  lies 
Alton  Towers,  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot, 
the  subject  of  these  notes^  and  where  also  may  be  found  the 
original  of  the  accompanying  photognaoh. 

The  scenery  for  miles  round  is  undulating,  romantic,  and 
pleasing ;  richly  wooded  aod  abounding  in  a  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation. At  one  point  may  be  seen  a  bold  forbidding  precipice 
of  rocks,  and  a  little  further  on  a  sheltered  nook  in  the  form 
of  a  valley. 

In  the  mddst  of  such  surroundings  one  could  not  imagine  a 
more  desirable  spot  for  building  a  mansion  ai>d  forming  a 
garden,  and  it  W€is  a  happy  inspiration  that  caused  one  of  the 
scions  of  the  noble  house  aforementioned  to  entertain  such  an 
idea,  in  the  realisation  of  which  he  not  oniy  formed  a  beauti- 


picturesque  in  its  wild  state,  with  the  slopes  on  each  side 
clothed  with  magnificent  specimens  of  forest  trees,  and  to  this 
has  been  added  the  superior  touches  of  a  master  hand  in  land- 
scape gardening,  with  the  result  that  Art  and  Nature  are 
blended  together  in  a  unison  as  pleasing  in  character  as  it  is 
natural  in  effect. 

Rising  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  on  one  side  are  a  series 
of  terraces,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  in  stfch  a  n^anner 
that  each  is  shown  to  advantage.  Along  the  edges  of  these 
are  pkiced  large  iron  vases,  furnished  chiefly  with  eonal 
Pelargoniums  and  Ivy-leaved  varieties  hanging  gracefully 
round  the  sides.  Fountains,  cascades,  statues,  rustic  bridges, 
and  ornamental  stonework  present  themselves  in  the  most 
unJooked-for  positions,  yet  all  placed  so  as  to  be  in  perfect 
chanacter  with  the  surroundings. 

A  somewhat  steep  slope  forms  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
broken  by  long  flights  of  stone  steps,  large  masses  ot 
Rhododendrons,  and  fine  specimens  of  Copper  Beech,  Cedars, 
Hemlock    Spruce,    Scotch  Firs,  and  Yews.       Nestling   in  the 


View  in  tiie  Garden,  Alton  Towers. 


ful  home  for  himself  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  but  also 
provided  pleasure  for  the  many  visitors  who  journey  to  see  tlie 
gardens. 

Unlike  man/  famous  places,  Alton  Towers  is  comparatively 
modern,  a  century  not  having  yet  lapsed  since  the  first  stone 
was  laid.  The  mansion  is  a  masterpiece  of  architectuiml  skill, 
and  built  of  sandstone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
truly  named,  as  numerous  towers,  chiefly  Norman  in  style,  rise 
hicch  above  the  main  body  of  the  buUding.  The  same  idea  is 
followed  throughout,  as  a  moat  crossed  by  a  drawbridge  runs 
along  the  wlioTe  frontage,  and  thick  loopholed  walls,  Gothic 
windows,  and  portouUissed  gateways  bring  to  memory  the 
strongholds  of  Norman  barons,  of  which  this  is  a  type.  A 
spacious  lawn  studded  with  magnificent  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  other  trees  slopes  down  from  the  front  of  the  mansion  to  the 
margin  of  a  large  lake,  along  one  end  of  which  runs  an  orna- 
mental bridge. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  effected  by  passing 
through  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  gates  approached  by  a  sweep- 
ing carriage  drive  running  through  the  lawn.  Words  fails  to 
express  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  at 
this  paint.     Imagine  a  perfect  valley,   which  must  have  been   | 


trees  is  an  Ivy-oovered  thatch-roofed  structure  termed  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  so  called  from  the  style  in  which  it  is  built,  and 
its  quaint  appearance  and  peaceful  surroundings  seem  to  sug- 
gest it  as  being  an  ideal  spot  to  spend  a  quiet  hour.  I  am, 
however,  wandering  from  tne  point,  so  must  return.  Once 
inside  the  enti-ance  gates  the  first  object  to  claim  attention  is 
the  statue  shown  in  the  photograph,  which  is  la  bust  of  the 
originator  of  the  gardens,  and  underneath  the  figure  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  "  He  made  the  desert  smile.'*  No  words 
more  true  could  have  been  chosen,  for  certainly  in  that  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  when  gazing;  at  his  classical  features  one  might  be 
forgiven  for  envying  him  of  his  superior  art.  Surely  such  a 
man  could  not  fail  to  be  happy,  living  as  he  must  have  done  in 
sympathy  with  Nature,  and  with  the  means  to  carry  his  superb 
taste  for  landscape  gardening  into  practical  effect. 

Ivy  is  found  everywhere,  climbing  up  tree  trunks,  clothing 
terrace  walls,  and  in  other  places  ooverinjj  the  ground  in  creep- 
ing luxuriance.  Owinp*  to  the  undulating  nature  of  the  ground, 
a  journey  round  the  ''arden  seems  to  be  all  steps,  but  as  the 
visitor  goes  up  this  flight  or  down  that  any  discomfiture  in 
pedestrianism  is  amply  rewarded  bv  some  fresh  peep  or  charm- 
ing view  that  presents  itself  as  each  turn  is  taken.— T. 
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Oatdoor  Peacb  Trees. 

It  is  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  for  the  information  of  that 
section  of  your  many  readers  who  waver  in  their  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  cultiviation  of  Peaches,  that  they  can  be  grown 
well  on  open  walls.  No  doubt  local  circumstances  do  account 
for  much  in  the  matter  of  success  or  failure :  but  as  Mr.  Arnold 
pointa  out  in  his  notes  on  page  132,  soil  preparation  and 
drainage  may,  and  positively  do,  make  all  the  difference.  An 
edict  once  issued  was  handed,  on  by  successive  gardeners  here, 
that  Peaches  could  not  be  grown  outside,  ana  judging  from 
the  miserable  samples  in  occupation  on  my  taking  charge,  there 
seemed  to  be  every  justification  for  such  an  edict.  For- 
tunately, however,  this  did  not  deter  me,  for  I  found  that  with 
only  slignt  soil  preparation,  .and  no  drainage,  I  have  for  several 
years  obtained  Peaches  equal,  and  sometimes  superior,  to  the 
glass-grown  crops.  I  have  proved  that  results  like  these  are 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  glass  copings  so  strannouslv  advo- 
cated by  some  growers.  True,  we  have  some  trees  under  this 
glass  protection  showing  no  material  gain  over  those  not  so 
favoured.  Beside  the  sorts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold,  we  have 
Gladstone,  a  finely  coloured  late  (and  large)  Peach ;  Violet 
H&tive,  Desse  Tardive,  Dr.  Hogg,  a  finely  flavoured  fruit  of  the 
Noblesse,  pale-skinned  class;  Raymaekers,  and  Nectarine  Peach, 
all  doing  well.  We  find  a  south-east  wall  almost  equal  to  that 
facing  due  south,  but  the  western  aspect  disappoints.  Neither 
Peacn  nor  Nectarine  succeeds  with  us  on  this  wall.  Surface 
feeding,  and  an  oocamonal  trench  in  hsAi  circle,  as  deeply 
worked  as  roots  are  found,  suffice  for  theee  successes,  adding 
lime  rubble  and  burnt  refuse  to  the  fresh  ingredients-  allowed. 
Many  instances  are  recorded  where  Peaches  are  more  or  less  a 
sacoess  outdoors.  Their  chief  bane  is  leaf  blister  in  spring  time. 
— W.  S.,  Rood  Ashton. 

Pit  WashiHg. 

Having  read  the  recent  controversy  week  by  week,  I  should 
like  to  pen  a  few  remarks.  I  do  not  believe  in  leaving  pots  for 
the  so-called  weather  washing.  Where  they  are  stacked  up  in 
the  open  air,  one  row  above  the  other,  the  rain  only  rinses  the 
dirt  out  of  the  top  rows  down  into  those  beneath,  then  with 
a  few  weeks  dry  weather  the  dirt  is  ground  into  all  the  crevices 
that,  without  a  scrubbing  brush,  it  is  impoissible  to  get  clean. 
In  my  last  place  we  used  a  large  quantity  of  dirty  pots,  owing 
to  not  having  time  to  cleanse  them,  and  it  was  surprising  to 
see  the  difference  in  the  plants  that  were  potted  in  clean  pots 
and  those  that  were  potted  in  dirty  ones.     To  use  dirty  pots 

Euts  me  in  mind  of  wasihing  without  soap.  I  have  done  a  good 
it  of  pot  washing,  and  I  do  not  tliink  it  a  waste  of  time,  bnt 
an  absolute  necessity.  It  may  be  an  old-fashioned  job,  but  I 
would  advise  all  readers  to  be  conservative  and  k«ep  on  with 
the  oft  tried  and  trusted  method.  I  should  like  to  mention  in 
the  case  of  Primulas  that  I  have  often  found  it  necessary  when 
decorating,  to  have  to  knock  them  out  of  the  pots  to  work  them 
round  the  bottom  of  pedestals  or  other  vases  where  the  pots 
could  not  iKWsibly  fit  m.  This  is  where  we  find  out  the  dirty 
ix>t,  as  I  "have  found  when  knocking  out  the  plants  that  three 
parts  of  the  soil  is  broken  away,  consequently  the  plant  receives 
a  severe  dheck ;  whereas  if  a  clean  pot  was  used,  the  results 
would  be  far  moi^  satisfactory — J.  Nibbs,  Hollington  Manor. 

N#i 


Small  Holdings. 

The  writer  of  "Homo  Farm"  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult 
is  not  at  all  fair  in  his  criticisms  of  the  pamphlet  "The  Village 
and  the  Landlord,"  by  Edward  Carpenter.  Like  most  Tariff 
Reformers,  he  wants  to  reform  at  the  wrong  end 

Mr  Carpenter  thinks  that  if  it  was  so  easy  for  Parliament 
to  enclose  10,000,000  acres  between  tJie  years  1760  and  1880  it 
would  be  just  a^  easy  to  pass  them  back  again  by  the  same 
means  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  the  argument 
being  that  the  said  land  was  inadequately  cultivated  That 
argument  could  still  be  used,  seeing  that  most  of  the  common 
land  has  been  used  to  produce  rabbits,  grouse,  and  other  aame 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  the  District  Council  had  oocasi«a  to 
require  some  of  this  stolen  land,  and  had  to  pay  from  first  to 
last  over  £150  per  acre.  If  this  land  is  worth  that  sum.  whv 
IS  It  not  rated  m  proportion?  To  say,  "Perhaps  there  would 
hardly  be  one  representative  of  the  natives  of  1820"  is  quite 
outride  Mr.  Carpenter's  argument,  it  being  Agricultural  Co- 
operation and  Re-transfer  cf  old  Common  Lands  and  Declaration 


of  Land  Values.  In  support  of  the  statement  re  the  small 
farmer's  son,  the  following  evidence  from  Mr.  Wilson  Fox's 
report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  1895,  may  be 
given.     One  who  farmed  forty-seven  acres  of  freehold  says:— 


left  me  and  the  old  woman  to  struggle  alon^.  When  they  were 
here  they  got  no  wages;  now  they  are  ladies  end  gentlemen." 
I  have  extracted  the  above  from  a  jwmphlet,  "Socialism  and 
Agriculture,"  by  Riohard  Higgs,  issued  by  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  23,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C., 
price  one  penny.  If  our  Tariff  Reforming  friend  would  get  it 
and  read,  learn,  and  inwardly  di^t  it,  he  would  find  a  good 
deal  to  reflect  upon.  Mr.  Hig^s  is  a  farmer,  and  his  ^a  is  a 
good  one,  i.e.,  more  co-operation;  better  methods.  He  says 
that  Collectivism  is  the  only  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem, 
—Alfred  Greenwood,  Adel,  Leeds. 


-••#^ 


Gbildren  as  Handicaps. 

Most  heartily  do  I  agree  with  your  correspondent  "T."  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  boycotting  married  gar- 
deners who  have  children,  which  is  far  too  common  amongst 
those  who  ^ould  know  better.  This  conduct  is  proof  of 
narrow-mindedness  and  selfishness ;  it  may  even  be  condemned 
as  cruel.  After  half  a  century's  acquaintance  with  gardeners, 
I  can  testifv  that  many  of  the  best  men  are  married  men  with 
families.  w)me  persons  cannot,  or  will  not,  marry ;  but  that 
condition  is  really  the  best  for  both  sexes,  and  the  married  man 
is  generally  a  better  man  than  the  single  one ;  and  if  a  better 
man,  he  will  also  prove  to  be  the  better  gardener.  As  to  the 
mischief  supposed  to  be  caused  by  his  children,  it  is  lather 
mythical.  Very  few  gardeners  would  permit  their  children  to 
meddle  with  flowers  or  fruit ;  in  fact,  at  a  certain  age  children 
may  be  made  useful  in  a  garden,  and  employed  to  pick  cater- 
piJJaTs  off  a  variety  of  infested  plants,  and  to  capture  flying 
insects  that  are  parents  of  garden  pests,  by  means  of  hand-nets; 
and  they  may  also  help  in  weeding.— J.  C. 

In  reading  a  short  article  in  your  valuable  journal,  written 
by  a  gardener  signing  himself  "T.,"  and  headed  ''  Children  as 
Handicaps,"  I  can  well  sympathise  with  him,  having  been 
myself  through  the  mill.  If  *^T."  has  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture for  September  12,  1872,  he  will  find  an  article  on  tfhe  same 
subject  written  by  your  humble  servant,  and  although  I  have 
been  up  and  do\ni  the  stokehole  steps  a  great  many  times  since, 
and  shall  soon  be  passing  the  seventy-fourth  milestone,  and 
have  brought  up  a  family  of  six  children,  I  am  pleased  to  sav 
they  are  a  great  credit  to  their  mother  and  father ;  and  although 
I  have  for  some  time  hung  up  my  spade  and  the  pruning  knife, 
I  still  consider  myself  a  gardener,  and  am  always  pleased  to 
have  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  to  read,  and  to  recognise  any 
old  name  which  I  knew  in  days  long  gone  by.  How  often  I  have 
wondered  and  tried  to  find  if  our  old  friend  the  "  Wiltshire 
Rector"  was  still  living.  I  do  hope  that  some  of  our  able  men 
will  take  up  this  gardener's  case,  which  is  a  tender  subject  for 
gardeners  to  deal  with.  My  advice  to  "T."  is  to  spit  on  his 
hands,  to  take  a  good,  fresh  hold  on  life  and  the  work  be  has 
to  do.  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  then  find  that  the  children 
which  now  seem  to  hold  him  back  will,  before  many  years,  not 
only  be  a  help  to  him,  but  also  a  great  comfort  to  his  wife  and 
himself  in  their  old  age.  I  will  tell  him  some  day  how  I  have 
succeeded.— James  R.  Pocock,  Bromley,  Kent. 


Wbere  tbe  Frencb  Beat  Ds. 

There  was  mild  excitement  in  Cctvent  Garden  Market  last 
week,  reports  "The  Daily  Clironicle,"  over  the  prices  realis^ 
for  I^ettuce  consignments  from  Fraiice.  English  growers  of  this 
appetising  commodity  are  well  t^atisfied  if  they  make  over  £5  a 
I  ton  on  \i'nat  they  send  to  the  market,  and  £10  is  to  them  a 
wonderful  price  to  get.  The  ordinary  public  will,  therefore, 
reflect  when  they  hear  that  yesterday's  (February  26)  consign- 
ments of  Lettuces  from  France  sold  in  the  wholesale  market  at 
the  rate  of  £90  a  ton,  or  lOd.  a  pound.  The  real  point  about 
this  great  disparity  in  prices  is  that  the  English  varieties  always 
eat  tougher  than  tne  French  ones,  so  naturally  the  public  prefers 
French  liettuoe  to  that  which  is  home  grown.  There  is  an 
object  lesson  for  English  growers  here,  and  particularly  for  the 
small  holder.  Mr.  James  Bradnum,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  Fruit  Buyers'  Association  ever  since  it  was  founded  five 
vears  ago,  admirably  illustrated  this  lesson.  English  Lettuce, 
he  said,  is  tougher  tiian  the  French  because  in  the  growing  of 
it  it  is  not  protected  from  the  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French,  while  it  is  grown  in  the  open  fields  as  in  England,  is 
protected  under  glass.  Mr.  Bi-adnum  thinks  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  small  holder  in  this  country  should  not  adopt 
the  French  methods  of  cultivating  Ivettuce. 
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Royal  Caledonian  Hortioultural. 
PpeientatioB  to  Mr.  P,  Marray  ThomMB. 

A  small  but  repres^itative  gathering  of  horticulturists  took 
place  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  February  25,  to  present  a  tangible 
token  of  esteem  to  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  so  acceptably  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  society 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  now  leaves  Edinburgh  to 
occupy  the  position  of  estate  agent  to  Mr.  Perkin  Moore,  in 
Cumberland.  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie  (of  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.) 
occupied  the  chair.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  McHattie, 
city  gardener;  Mr.  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gardens:  Mr.  Hay, 
Hopetoim  Gardens;  Mr.  Kirk,  Alloa:  Mr.  D.  W.  Tnomson,  Mr. 
John  Methven.  Mr.  R.  Mather,  Mr.  R.  Laird,  Mr.  Jas.  Grieve, 
Ex-Bailie  Mackenzie.  Mr.  Mackenzie  (the  new  secretary),  Mr. 
A.  D.  Ricfeardson,  Mr.  M.  Todd,  &c. 

The  presentation  took  the  form  of  a  cheque  for  a  handsome 
sum^  and  a  beautifully  illuminated  framed  Address  with  a  neat 
bound  copy  of  the  names  of  subscribers.  In  making  the  pre- 
sentation, Mr.  Massie  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  and 
the  honour  he  felt  conferred  upon  him,  in  being  asked  to 
preside.  He  had  been  intimately  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Caledonian  during  the  ten  years  Mr.  Murray 
Thomson  had  held  office,  and  it  aave  him  much  pleasure  to 
testify  to  the  invaluable  services  Mr.  Thomson  had  rendered  in 
all  matters  of  the  society's  business.  His  keen  interest,  his 
warm  fervour,  his  constant  fidelity  to  the  most  minute  details, 
made  the  work  of  the  council  a  pleasure,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  suoceeB  which  had  attended  all  thedr  labours. 
To  all  the  council,  to  all  members,  and  to  all  exhibitors  at  the 
shows,  he  had  been  ever  courteous  and  anxious  at  all  times  to 
help  every  one  in  any  difficulty.  Mr.  Thomson's  enthusiasm  as 
a  horticulturist  had  added  to  the  pleasure  which  they  had  all 
felt  in  his  personal  friendship.  He  handed  over  this  mark  of 
their  deep  regret  at  losing  his  services,  and  their  wannest 
wishes  for  his  future  sucoees,  and  trusted  that  though  removed 
from  their  midst,  they  would  still  be  favoured  with  his  counsel 
and  frequently  with  his  presence  at  their  shows.  Hie  address 
was  then  handed  over,  and  reads  as  follows: 

To  P.  Murray  Thomsoit,  Esquire. 
On  the  occasion  of  your  retiral  from  the  office  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
we,  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  society  and  other 
friends,  desire  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
highly  efficient  way  in  which  you  have  discharged  your  duties, 
and  of  the  unsparing  efforts  you  have  put  forth  in  furthering 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  society  generally,  during  the  ten 
years  you  have  occupied  the  position.  We  also  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  pleasure  it  gives  us  to  look  back  upon  the 
harmony  which  has  characterised  all  our  dealings  with  you 
during  your  official  connection  with  the  society,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  we  recognise  to  be  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  all  who  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  you  have  been  treated.  In 
asking  you  to  accept  from  us  a  small  token  of  our  esteem  and 
regard,  we  wish  you  every  success  in  vour  new  ^here  of 
work;  and,  while  we  regret  that  our  connection  with  you  in 
an  official  capacity  is  to  be  severed,  we  rejoice  to  know  we 
are  still  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  and  advice  in 
horticultural  matters,  and  we  trust  that  you  may  be  spared 
to  have  many  re-unions  with  your  former  colleagues  and 
co-workers. of  the  society,  with  which  you  have  so  long  been 
identified.— In  name  of  the  subscribers:— 

W.  H.  Massii. 
J.  W.  McHattib. 
J.  Whytock. 
Mr.  Thomson  replied  in  a  very  feeling  and  appreciative 
manner,  as  foJk>ws :—" Thanks  for  your  very  kind  words  and 
kind  actions.  You  flatter  me ;  you  confound  me.  I  feel  utterly 
undeserving,,  and  am  unable  to  find  suitable  words.  When  you 
do  all  this  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  I  wonder  what  you  might 
have  said  at  the  end  of  another  ten.  Well,  we  won't  think  of 
It.  It  might  be  a  very  different  story.  Still,  I  confess  that  I 
was  sorry  to  break  my  connection ;  and  you  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  your  kind  expressions  to-day  do  not  make  it 
easier.  The  ten  years  intercourse  among  you  has  brought  me 
many  pleasures,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  I  cannot  recall 
having  made  a  single  enemy  among  all  the  very  many  exhibitors 
and  others  with  whom  I  have  rubbed  shouldera,  and  I  have 
nMde  very  many  fnends.  Exhibitors  have,  to  some  extent, 
changed.  The  council  has  changed.  Only  two  now  upon  it 
were  there  m  1898,  namely,  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Murray.  ^Ixwd 
Lothian,  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  Mr.  David  Laird,  Mr.  James 
Hmith,  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Neil  Eraser  have  passed  away.  That 
veteran,  Mr.  Malcolm  Maclntyre,  has  forsaken  us  for  a  sunnier 
clirae.  Their  places  have  been  all  filled.  They  were  missed 
for  a  time,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  but  there  are  none  of  us 
but  that  can  be  done  without.       Ten  years  have  also  brought 


great  changes  in  our  shows.  The  fancy  Dalilia  is  now  scarcely 
seen  on  the  show  table ;  the  cactus  and* the  pompon  have  put  it 
out.  Fashion  is  tending  towards  lightness  ana  grace.  The 
Rose  was  always  in  favour,  but  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  has  also  gone  to  lightness.  Tlie  Sweet  Pea 
has  made  a  marvellous  bound  into  ff^ion,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  great  features  of  our  autumn  shows.  The  exhibiting  of 
vegetables  has  boen  exalted  to  an  art—how  else  can  we  speak 
of  the  magnificent  displays  which  we  have  had  of  late  ? 

"In  the  society  and  in  the  council  there  has  been  renewed 
enthusiasm.  Our  president  (Lord  Balfour)  has  brought  us 
many  new  members.  All  the  council  have  worked  nobly, 
notably  Mr.  Massie,  who  was  largely  the  lever  to  move  the 
whole.  WTien  I  came  among  you  ten  years  ago  I  imagined  I 
knew  a  good  bit,  but  I  feel  I  have  been  learning  ever  since, 
and  still  vistas  are  opening  up,  and  the  question  is,  Where  do 
they  lead  to.^  One  pleasure  has  been  the  intercourse  which 
my  position  has  brought  me  with  such  men  as  Bateson  and 
Hurst,  and  the  **  grand  old  man  of  horticulture,**  the  late  Dr. 
Masters,  and  others  who  have  been  worryi ng  at  t^e  mysteries  of 
Nature,  and  have  shown  themselves,  one  and  aJl,  delighted  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  one  poking  away  at  the  borders.  My 
interest  and  my  heart  were  in  the  work  of  the  society,  and  it 
required  little  effort  to  bring  me  to  do  it;  but  in  many  ways 
ana  often,  have  I  felt  my  shortcomings,  and  many  a  miserable 
time  have  I  had.     With  very  great  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the 


Mr,  P.  Murray  Thomson. 

kindness  and  forbearance  of  the  council,  and  I  cannot  iinagine 
a  more  smooth  and  pleasant  working  management  than  we 
have  had..    I  hope  my  successor  may  have  the  same  ^ood  luck. 

"Now  and  a^ain  there  has  been  a  talk  of  union — union 
of  the  old  Royal  Caledonian  and  its  child,  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural. Why  should  it  not  come?  What  are  the  diffioulties? 
Of  late  yeans  the  two  societies  have  been  dia.wing  closer.  Th^ 
courtship  has  been  slow,  and  when  it  oomes  to  popping  the 
questwn,  I  wonder  which  is  to  do  it  P  Is  it  to  be  a  leap  year 
business  P  \  fancy  neither  knows  wkich  is  to  change  the  name. 
When  that  good  time  of  union  oomes  we  shall,  I  hope^  be  on 
the  high  road  to  realising  the  accomplishment  of  a  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  library,  &c.,  which  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson  has  so  well 
urged  of  late. 

"You  have  veiy  kindly  said  you  will  be  glad  to  see  me 
back  at  any  time ;  I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure. 
This  lovely  Address  I  shall  treasure.  It  will  remind  mo  of  m»any 
men,  of  many  incidents,  of  many  a  pleasant  time.  I  have  an 
album  of  photographs  of  all  who  were  on  the  council  in  the 
vear  of  the  International.  I  have  kept  that  with  great  interest, 
but  thds  Address  I  feel  to  be,  in  a  sense,  even  more  x>e>r9onaI, 
more  speaking.  It  is  your  own  act,  and  in  my  home  it  will  have 
an  honoured  place."  

Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
McHattie  for  the  good  work  he  had  done  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  presentation  committee.  They  all  knew,  he 
said,  that  what  Mr.  McHattie  undertook  in  anything  connected 
with  hoi-ticulture  was  done  with  enthusiasm  and  ability,  which 
usually  commanded  success.  Mr.  McHattie  replied,  and 
urged  on  those  present,  as  councillors  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian,  to  be  more  assiduous  than  ever  in  their 
work  for  the  society,  and  to  afford  every  assistance  possible  to 
the  new  secretary,  Mr.  McKenzie.       It  was  by  doing  so  they 
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would  best  bring  to  full  fruition  tbe  good  work  done  by  Mr. 
Murray  Thameon.  Mr.  John  Methven  conveyed  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Mi^sie  for  presiding.  Tea  and  other 
refreshmefnts  were  then  served,  and  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent 
in  social  interoounse. — T.  M.  E. 

Royal  Horticaltural,  March  Srd. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  was  the  best  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  hall  was  well  filled;  even  the  greater  of  the  orohid 
annex  was  ^utilised.  The  three  finest  groups  were  those  from 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  (orchids),  Major  Holford  (orchids),  and 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate  (who  had  Aaaleas 
and  forced  shrubs).  Each  of  these  received  a  gold  medal.  The 
Floral  Committee  only  awarded  one  certificate;  and  the  Fruit 
Commitee  gave  no  a\^nards  at  all ;  but  the  Orohid  Ck)mmitt€e  as 
usual  had  plenty  of  groups  and  subjects  to  bestow  favours  upon. 
The  orchios  truly  afford  an  endless  subject  of  study,  and  some 
gems  were  acain  on  view,  particularly  two  Cymbidiums 
Sanderi,  named  respectively  superbum  and  splendens,  which  re- 
ceived firstrcliass  certificates.  What  a  genus  that  of  Cymbidium 
now  is!  and  how  it  has  been  augmented  within  the  past  eight 
years.  A  lovely  Lycaste  Skinneri  from  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw  ot  a 
lovely  salmon-rose  colour,  was,  to  us,  unaccountably  passed 
over.  It  is  justifiable  criticism  to  say  that  less  beautiful  varie- 
.  ties  have  received  awards. 

The  groups  from  Westonbirt  and  Gatton  Park  were  magni- 
ficent, particularly  the  latter.  Such  Dendrobes  have  surely 
never  been  surpassed.  Messrs.  Hill's  displav  of  exotic  ferns  is 
another  feature  deserving  of  notice,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  PauPs 
Oamellias,  too,  were  very  pleasing. 

There  was  a  huge  concourse  of  visitors,  and  pedestrianiem 
was  again  exceedingly  difficult.  On  all  sides  the  cry  was,  Would 
not  fewer  tables  suffice  ?  for  a  good  deal  of  the  stiiff  was  of  the 
every-day  sort. 

Two  lectures  were  given,  one  on  the  Flora  of  New  Zealand, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  short;  and  at  four  o'clock,  before  the 
Scientific  CJommittee,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  gave  an  address  on 
*'  The  Tuber-bearing  Species  of  Solanum,"  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides.     One  hundred  new  Fellows  were  elected. 

Orchid  Oommittee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Harry  J.  Veitclh.  H.  T.  Little, 
W.  Boxall,  Jeremiah  Colman,  A.  A.  MacBean^  Stuart.  H.  Low, 
John  Cypher,  Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Bolton,  F.  Mentieth 
Ogilvie,  J.  Charlesworth,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  T.  Aloock,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  Gurney  Wilson,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  F.  J.  Thome,  H.  6.  Alexander,  H.  J.  Chapman,  Chas. 
C.  Curtis,  Arthur  Dve,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Nonnan  C.  Cook^n,  R. 
Brooman  White,  ana  de  B.  Craw^ay. 

Major  Holford  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Glos.,  filled  a  great  space.  The  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment was  to  mound  up  at  each  end  grouplets  of  L.-c.  Ariel 
(L.  Cowani  x  C.  aurea),  with  reddish-orange  flowers,  and  have 
Cattleyas,  Odonto's.,  and  Cyp's.  in  the  interspace.  Coelogyne 
cristata  Lemoniana  was  grandly  represented,  the  several  pans 
being  crowded  with  flowers.  Of  trie  Cypripediums,  Euryades 
was  superb,  with  over  twenty  large  flowers ;  also  Cvp.  Latham- 
ianum,  with  quite  as  many  blooms ;  together  with  the  lovely 
Cyp.  aureum  (Edippe,  and  Cyp.  Mens,  le  Curie,  finely  spotted. 
Lselio-oattleya  Dorothy  is  a  particularly  fine  subject,  of  soft 
tawny-rose  coloured  petals  and  carmine  lip.  The  Cattleyas 
were  mainly  varieties  of  Trianae,  and  there  were  also  numerous 
strongly  grown  Dendix)bes  and  other  things.     (Gold  medal.) 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  filled  a  large  space  of  tiered  tabling. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  display  ever  arranged  from 
Gatton,  and  was  conspicuous  for  the  cleanness,  great  strength, 
and  general  high  class  quality  of  the  plants  themselves,  no  less 
than  for  the  very  effective  arrangement.  Some  of  the  pseudo- 
.  bulbs  were  close  upon  4ft  in  lengthy  and  the  wealth  of  flowers 
was  truly  remarkable.  The  collection,  of  course,  was  rich  in 
hybrids  and  varieties,  among  them  beine  Dendrobiums  Apolla 
grandiflora,  Wardianum  alba,  Ainswortni  Hazelboume  var., 
and  also  the  Woodhatch  var.,  with  Cybele  aurora,  signatum 
aureum,  nobile  alba.  Cattleyas  were  mounded  in  the  centre, 
together  with  a  few  Cypripeds,  Saooolabium  bilJinum,  Spatho- 
glottis  aurea,  Odontoglossfum  Edwardi,  hybrid  Phaius,  and 
Epidendrum  radicans  were  others  of  the  plants  shown.  (Gold 
medal.) 

A  display  of  Odontoglossums  came  from  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne.  The  plants  were  just  set  freely  apart,  upon  ismall 
pedestals,  and  had  a  few  Maidenhair  ferns  among  them,  yet 
they  furnished  a  most  charming  show  with  their  arching 
racemes.  There  were  some  exceptionally  fine  subjects  on  view, 
of  which  we  can  only  name  one  or  two.  Odontoglossum 
Harryano-crispum  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  members 
still.       Od.  crispum     tesselatum,  white,  with    crimson     sx)ots; 


Od.  c.  Memoria  Battle  of  Waterloo,  purple-baned  and  coppery 
blotched ;  Od.  o.  St.  Albans,  brown  marked  on  the  petals  and 
lip;  Od.  c.  Mrs.  Peeters,  and  Od.  c.  Pittianum,  were  the  more 
prominent.  A  very  fine  piece  of  Od.  Loochristyense  was  als4> 
noticed.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

A  few  good  Cypripediums  came  from  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son. 
Cheltenham,  who  also  showed  a  specially  fine  Primula  named 
Rose  Queen. 

Messrs.  Cyphers,  of  Cheltenham,  staged  a  tasty  group  in 
which  were  Dendrobium  Farmeri  (very  fine),  Cypripedium 
Venus,  Cymbidium  Lowi-ebumeum,  Lselia  Jongheana,  Lycastes, 
Sophronitis,  Lselio^cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums,  Wiganianum 
bein^  particularly  rich  and  •  fine.  L.-c.  luminoaa  was  also 
specially  noteworthy;  and  equally  fine  was  Brasso-cattleya 
Thomtoni,  a  smart,  firm,  well-made  flower.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gaidener,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Day),  Fairlawn, 
West  Hill,  Putney,  had  a  nicely-grown  Miltonia  carrying  nin<« 
larse  flowers,  and  this  was  the  best  plant  in  an  otherwise 
mediocre  collection. 

Mesif5rs.  Charlesworth  and  CJo.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  were  repre- 
sented by  some  rich  subjects,  including  a  good  Oattleya  Trianse 
var.,  Cymbidium  Wooahamsianum  (pale  creamy-brown  with 
purple  lip),  Lcelio-cattleya  Hypatia  (oochineal-orange,  witih  ruby- 
crimson  lip),  Eulophiella  Elizabeths),  Odontoelossum  Ossulstoni, 
Brasso-catt.  Queen  Alexandra,  a  splendid  white  form,  the  lip 
greenish  inside  and  finely  frilled.  The  old  and  pretty  Angrsecum 
citratum  was  on  view,  and  many  other  good  things.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Bark,  Enfield,  in  a 
small  group  nad  plants  of  the  best  quality,  comprising 
Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  D.  The  Pearl,  D.  n.  virginale, 
Cymbidium  Wiganianum.  Cym.  Bellianum  (very  chaste), 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Garmania,  Pleurothallis  Roezli,  with 
pendent  dark  crimson  racemes ;  and  several  good  Cypripediums. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  contributed  some  excellent  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossums, particularly  well  grown.  His  St.  Patrick  was  very 
finej  blotched  with  light  brown  over  white;  and  so  was  his 
LseliOHoattJeva  Amelia  with  orange-cinnamon  flowers.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.)  • 

A  cultural  commendation  and  award  of  merit  was  given  to 
Walter  Cobb.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Normanhurst, 
Rusper,  for  Maxillaria  lutea  alba,  which  v^ias  simply  a  circular 
mass  of  flowers.  This  was  admired  by  everyone.  The  flowers 
have  long  segments,  sinuous,  and  coloured  brown  and  yellow. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  Lselio- 
oattleya  Daffodil,  a  charming  and  unique  new  flower ;  and  Laslia 
StathersB  (L.  flava  x  L.  purpurata).  They  also  had  Cypri- 
pedium aureum  Hyeanum,  very  fine  ;  and  Bnasso-cattleya  Thom- 
toni, together  with  other  things.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegg),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  sent  Lycaste  Skinneri  Princess  Ida,  a  sweet 
salmon- rose  colon  red  variety,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen, 
and  a  white  form  of  C4ittle;p^a  Luddemanniana  aJba  named 
Empress.  This  was  ^uite  white  save  for  the  soft  clear  yellow 
throat,  and  the  veining  was  traced  in  lines  through  the  white. 
Quite  a  giand  thing. 

Messrs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  had  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Laelia  cinnabarina,  Dendrobes  (primulinum  good), 
and  some  Oattleya  Trianse  varieties. 

Mr.  Jules  Hye  de  Croni,  Ghent,  sent  cut  blooms  of  Cattleya 
Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  (Catt.  Mossia)  Wagneri  x  C.  GaskeUiana 
alba),  a  very  fine  wavy  white  flower,  with  crimpled  lip,  touched 
with  deep  yellow. 

Some  good  Odontoglossums  came  fixim  Mr.  Maurice  Mertens, 
Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  but  they  were  not  named.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Oommittee. 

Present:  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  (in  the  chair);  with  Me^ra.  Wm. 
J.  Jefferies,  Edwin  Beckett,  A.  R.  Allan,  R.  Lye,  H.  Markham, 
G.  Reynolds,  John  Harrison,  Geo.  Keif,  James  Vert,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoe,  Geo.  Wythes,  Owen  Thomas, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  H.  Parr   J.  Davis,  and  J.  Lyne. 

Five  dishes  of  Apples  were  exhibited  by  T.  B.  T.  Hildyard, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Langstone),  The  Gardens,  Hintham 
Hall,  Newark,  all  being  very  fine.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded. 

Floral  Oommittee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Henrv  B.  May,  W.  A.  Bilney,  James  Walker,  Jas.  Douglas. 
T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm 
Howe,  J.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  E.  T. 
Cook,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Arthur 
Turner,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  George 
Paul,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Jas.  Hudson, 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Walter  T.  Ware,  Geo.  Goidon,  Wm.  Cuth- 
bertson,  and  F.  Page  Robei*ts. 
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Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  Camellks 
and  Dracsena  indivisa,  which  contrasted  splendidly.  The  finest 
of  the  Camellias  were  Adelina  Benvenuti,  pink ;  Marchioness  of 
£xeter,  rose-oarmine ;  Mathotiana,  crimson ;  alba  plena,  white ; 
Mars,  a  semi-double  crimson ;  and  Contessa  d'Hainaut,  pale  soft 
X>each.  The  bushes  were  of  varying  sizes,  all  in  rude  health,  and 
clustered  with  flowers.     (Silver  Ffora  medal.) 

MeesTB.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  again  contributed  a 
selection  of  their  choice  Eonal  Pelargoniums,  with  large  smooth 
round  flowers  and  brilliant  colours.  They  had  also  a  display  of 
Chinese  Primula  flowers  and  plants  of  the  stellata  kinds  and 
'*  "hybrid  stellatas"— the  latter  haying  flowers  as  large  aa  in  the 
sinensis  varieties  with  the  pyramidal  form.  In  this  section 
they  are  quite  unsurpassed,  and  indeed  well  ahead.  (Bronze 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmon- 
ton, brought  a  liberal  array  of  large  decorative  exotic  ferns. 
Pkityeeriums  were  prominent;  also  Lastrea  patens,  IXavallia 
canariensis  eJegans,  Pteris  Smithiana,  Adiantum  scutum, 
Gymnogramma  schizophylla,  Nephrolepis  Amerpohli  (ver;^ 
prettv),  Gleichenia  dioarpa  longipinnata,  Adiantum  Bausei, 
Davailia  polyantha,  Polypodium  conjugatum,  and  many  other 
good  ferns.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Laohenalias  in  pots,  and  dwarf  alpines,  also  flowering  in 
pots,  and  some  succulents,  came  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Bon,  West  Norwood.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,   contributed  Primula    Kewensas,    Primula    oboonioa 

S'gantea,  Rhodea  congesta  aurea  marginata,  and  some  alpines. 
essrs.  Robt.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  sent  Erica  Veitcai  and 
Rhododendrons. 

Lord  Zouche  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Spillard),  Parham  Park,  Pull- 
borough,  Sussex,  had  huge  Cyclamens  in  12in  xx>ts,  with  large 
quantities  of  flowers ;  but  they  were  of  inferior  form.  He  also 
had  a  email  collection  of  good  Apples.     (Vote  of  thanks.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  staged  a  delicious  array  of 
splendid  Roses,  including  the  new  soft  pink  h.t.  Joseph  Lowe,  a 
grand  acquisition.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert^  Southgate,  N.,  filled  two-thirds 
of  the  east  side  of  the  hall  with  forced  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolias, and  Cytisus.  All  sizes  of  these  plants  were  included,  and 
A  good  many  were  seen  as  standards.  A  selection  of  the  best 
Azaleas  were  Alphonse  Levalle,  Isabella  Van  Houtte,  Chas. 
Darwin,  Anthony  Koster,  and  lutea  major.  There  were  also 
Wistarias  and  Ribes  sanguinea— all  fine  stuff.     (Gold  medal.) 

A  similar  but  smaller  group  of  forced  shrubs,  comprising 
also  Azaleas  indioa  vars..  Lilacs,  and  Clematis  indivisa  oame 
from  Mr.  L.  R.  RusseU,  Riehmond.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Lord  Hillingdon  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  Uxbridge, 
displayed  "exceedingly  well-grown  Laohenalias,  which  won  a 
silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  again  staged  hybrid  and  new 
Freesias.     F.  Chapmani,  rich  yellow,  is  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  R.  Gill,  nureeryman,  Tremaugh,  Penryn,  Cornwall,  .filled 
a  long  table-length  of  Rhododendrons — arboretum  and  bar  Datum 
varieties.  The  finest  thing  was  Mrs.  Henry  Shilson,  a.  pretty 
deep  pink.  R.  albescens  was  also  very  pjretty — a  soft  white. 
There  was  a  goodly  number  of  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  had  an  extensive  arrav  of  standard  Wistarias, 
Cherry  blossom  (Cerasus  J.  H.  Veitcn),  with  Rhododendrons, 
Staphyleas,  Deutzias,  Choisya  ternata,  Guelder  Roses,  Pyrus 
flonbunda  atrosanguinea,  double  Lilacs,  Buddleia  asiatica,  (tud 
Hamamelis,  with  many  other  things.  They  also  had  a  display 
of  greenhouse  plants,  oomprising  Lopezia  miniata,  with  pretty 
carmine  flowers;  Coreopsis  Grantij  rich  yellow  flowers  and  pin- 
natifid  foliage;  Colons  thyi*soideus,  Gerbera  Jameson  i, 
Kalanchoe  Dyeri,  white  flowers,  well  grown;  Primula  Kewensis, 
Azalea  amoena  Hexe,  together  with  a  representative  group  of 
Azalea  indica^  and  Carnations.     (Silver-gilt  Flora,  medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Coc,  Bush  Hill  Park,  £^field,  brought 
•Acacia  eordata, '  Acacia  Drummondi,  ]>aphne  indica  rubra, 
Ovclamen  Low's  Salmon,  and  a  selection  of  Carnations,  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  had  double  Lilacs  in 
pots,  in  quite  an  array  of  varieties.     (Banksian  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Wallace,  Barr,  and  Reuthe  had  collections  of  hardy 
plants,  Barr's  being  strone:  in  Crocuses  and  Helleborus,  for  one 
of  which  (Peter  Barr)  they  received  an  A.M.  They  also  showed 
early  Daffodils.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  double 
and  single  Primroses  and  other  alpines;  while  Messrs.  Ware 
from  FeTtham  filled  a  table  length  with  seasonable  hardy  sub- 
jects— ferns,  plants,  shrubs,  and  bamboos. 

For  a  very  even  and  good  display  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths. 
Liliums,  Aealeas,  Callas,  and  other  forced  subjects  a  eilver-gilt 
Lindley  medal  was  awarded  to  Lady  Tate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe), 
Streatham.  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  and  Mr.  Burnett,  of  ■ 
Guernsey,  each  had  groups  of  Carnations,  the  former  winning  a 
bronze  Flora  medal ;  and  Messi-s.  Cutbnsn  had  these  and  hardy 


plants.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. j  Messrs.  May  and  Son, 
Edmonton,  had  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Oertlfieatef  and  AwAvda  of  Merit 

Cytnhidium  Sand€ri  superhvmi, — A  magnificent  large,  pink 
flowered  variety  with  white  lip,  mottled  dark  red,  and  having  a 
yellow  beam  in  the  throat.    A  regal  flower.    F.O.C. 

Cymbidium  SandeH  BplendenB. — A  companion  plant  to  the  above, 
with  white  petals  and  sepals  and  rich  plain-purple  lip.  These  are 
two  splendid  acquisitions.    F.C.G. 

Dendrohium  Cheisingtonense,  Gatton  Park  var,  (Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.). — Large  and  beautiful.  The  colour  is  chrome-yellow 
with  rich  crimson  blotch  on  the  lip.    A  M. 

Dendrohium  Cyhtle,  O'ation  Park  var.  (Sir  Jeremiah  C!olman,  Bart.). 
~r Another  big  bloom,  with  round,  well  expanded  lip,  with  blackish- 
crimson  blotdi  in  the  centre,  and  rings  of  yellow,  white,  and  purple 
around  it.    The  flower  in  rich  and  fine.    F.G.C. 

HelUhorHS  Peter  Barr  (Barr  and  Sons). — Mr.  W.  Barr  has  done 
good  work  with  the  Hellebores  and  this  is  one  of  his  best.  The 
flowers  are  large,  umbellate,  drooping,  clear,  of  a  rich  port-wine 
colour,  in  a  lax  branching  inflorescence,  held  1ft  or  more  high,  and 
thus  very  effective.    A.M. 

Lxlio'catileya  Daffodil  (Armshrong  and  Brown).— Parentage: 
L.-c.  Meroia  x  L.  Jongheana  alba.-  Quite  unique.  It  is  not  a  large 
flower,  but  is  very  lovely.  The  form  is  close  and  round.  The  petals 
are  l^in  broad,  and  of  a  pale  soft  creamy  dolour.  The  lip  is  rich 
orange-yellow  all  through.    A.M. 

Lxlio-eattleya  Hetene  Maron  (Messrs.  Ch.  Maron  and  Sons,  Brunay, 
France). — Parentage:  L.-c.  Imperatrice  de  Kussie  x  an  unknown 
form.  Flowers  of  immense  size;  lip  4in  deep,  nicely  frilled;  the 
petals  broad,  thick,  and  heavy.  These  and  the  sepals  are  pale 
rosy-mauve ;  and  the  lip  is  of  the  same  colour,  with  purple  in  front, 
lined  red  in  the  throat,  over  pale  yellow.    A  grand  acquisition.   A.M. 

Maxillaria  lutea  alba  (Walter  CSobb,  Esq.). — A  splendid  plant  wa,s 
shown.  The  segments  are  Jin  broad,  sinuous,  creamy  at  the  jt>a8e, 
and  rich  brown  above.    A.M. 

0dontoglos9um  Clytie  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — Parentage : 
Od.  Edwardi  x  Pescatorei.  It  partakes  of  both  parents,  but  mostly 
of  the  Edwardi.  The  colour  is  heliotrope  blotched  with  crimson. 
A.M. 

SophrO'lmlia  Felicia  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — Parentage:  Lslia 
priestans  x  Sophro-lselia  Heatonense.  A  hurge,  rich,  well  built 
flower,  radiating,  with  -well  cut  segments,  of  a  bright  crimson.    A.M 

Egham  (Surrey)  Gardeners'. 

Cultivation   op  Swekt  Peas. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  February  5.  Mr.  J.  Record  presiding, 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  of  The  Gardens,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone, 
read  a  most  interesting  ptaper  on  the  above,  oommencing  with 
the  introduction  and  giving  the  names  of  first  varieties,  and 
conl;inuing  down  to  the  present  date,  alluding  to  the  good  work 
being  done  bv  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  and  several  nurserymen, 
mentioning  the  fact  that  one  of  these  sold  twenty  tons  of  seed 
last  year.  Mr.  Stevenson  advised  deep  cultivation  and  well 
manuring,  sowing  in  September  on  light  soils  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  in  pots  the  first  week  in  Ifebruaiy  for  the  main 
supply,  growing  them  cool  and  planting  out  in  April.  He  also 
gave  valuable  hints  on  after  culture,  a  list  of  select  varieties, 
and  methods  of  showing  for  exhibition.  A  profitable  discussion 
followed.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  successful  exnibitor,  and  holds  a 
gold  medal.     A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Mr.  J.  Record  presided  on  February  19,  when  Mr.  J.  Lock, 
The  Gardens,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge.  gave  a  thoroughlv 
practical  paper.  Dealing  first  with  the  culture  of  Pines,  which 
were  easily  grown  provided  a  good  heat  was  at  command  an4 
they  were  llberaliy  treated^  Melons  were  the  next  subject. 
These  Mr.  Lock  grew  in  good  loam  with  mortar  rubble,  planted 
out  when  in  the. first  rough  leaf  3ft  apart,  and  grown  with  one 
stem,  top-dreesing  when  the  ifruit  had  set.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  required  oareful  attention  being  given  to  dis- 
budding, and  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe,  and  should  be  well 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Grapes  were  also  in- 
cluded, and  recommended  to  be  grown  strong  from  the  first  by 
cutting  the  young  rods  back  a  good  way  e«oh  year  until  the 
space  was  filled.  A  good  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  chiefly 
on  the  dropping  of  Pee<;h  buds  and  setting  of  Muscat  Grapes. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Lock.  The  exhibits 
included  seven  fine  specimen  plants  of  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle, 
Italian  Hyacinths,  and  double  Daffodils  from  the  president 
(gaixlener,  Mr.  Lingwood) ;  a  good  group  of  Gallas  from  C.  H. 
Austin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Woi*sfoTd) ;  and  some  well-flowered 
Primula  stellata  from  W.  G.  Bellair,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lacey).  There  were  two  exhibits  of  Curled  Kale  from  cottagers. 
Mr.   White  obtained  the  prize.— H.  P. 
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Bristol  Gardeners'. 

Orchids. 
A  most  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  on  Thureday, 
February  27,  at  St.  John's  Rooms,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Shmgle- 
ton  Smith.  A  large  gathering  of  members  attended  to  hear  a 
l^ture  upon  "Orchid"  ^ven  by  Mr.  Hunking,  gardener  to 
Alderman  Dix,  Hampton  Lodge.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
the  lecture*  said  that  as  the  orchid  family  was  so  «>mpro- 
hensive,  and  there  being  so  many  species,  it  would  be  impossibte 
for  him  to  deal  with  them  all.  In  no  department  of  horticul- 
ture had  such  i-apid  strides  been  made  as  with  orchids. 
Methods  had  clianged  with  the  times.  Formerly  the  supposi- 
tion prevailed  that  orchids  were  very  diflfioult  to  cultivate, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  belief  that  they  required  a  very  high 
temperature;  but  now  that  cultivators  better  understood  their 
requirements,  it  was  found  they  were  no  more  difl&cult  than 
other  plants.  Success  greatly  depended  upon  the  rest  given 
after  growth  was  completed.  Liquid  manure  proves  beneficial 
if  used  for  damping  wnen  the  plants  are  in  fiiU  growth.  A 
^ved  floor  is  to  be  avoided.  Tlie  lecturer  said  the  floors  at 
Hampton  Lodge  are  of  coke  about  2ft  thick,  well  saturated 
with  liquid  manure.  Ventilation,  shading,  build  of  flower, 
insect  pests,  and  diseases  were  dealt  with  in  this  very  interest- 
ing lecture.  Dr.  Shingleton-Smith  opened  the  discussion, 
whioh  was  w^  maintain^  by  Messrs.  Binfield,  Curtis,  Kitley, 
E.  T.  Parker,  Scott,  Jennings,  Shaddick.  Lee,  and  Woodward. 
Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  given  botiii  to  the  lecturer  and 
the  cliairmAn  at  the  close.  CeHificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
E.  T.  Parker  for  Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  and  to  Mr. 
Hunking  for  Dendrobium  Artemus.  Only  one  exhibit  of 
Freesias  was  staged;  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Weare, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Redland.->H.  W. 

Gfuildford  (Surrey)  Gardeners'. 

On  Thursday,  February  26,  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
above  association,  at  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  Sutton, 
baid  a  visit  to  Heading  in  order  to  inspect  the  fine  collectiooi  of 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens  contained  in  their  spacious  range  of 
glass  houses  at  the  trial  grounds.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
central  establishment  in  the  Market  Place,  they  were  accorded 
a  very  hearty  welcome  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  and  under  the 
courteous  guidance  of  representatives  of  the  firm,  were  con- 
ducted over  the  huge  seed  warehouses  and  offices,  where  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  storing,  cleaning,  packing,  and  distri- 
butdon  of  seeds  to  home  and  roreign  parts  is  carried  on.  The 
glass  houses  being  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  a  tram 
car  was  requisitioned  to  carrjr  the  party  tlienoe.  On  entering 
Ihe  glass  houses,  Mr.  P.  F.  Sutton,  one  of  the  partners, 
cordially  received  the  party,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
MacdonaJd,  tiie  inany  varied  forms  of  Primulas  in  their  great 
diversity  of  colour,  numbering  some  14,000  plants,  were 
inspected.  The  Cyclamens,  too.  attracted  much  attention,  as 
did  also  the  fine  collections  or  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias. 
The  sight  of  so  many  flowers  was  indeed  feast  to  the  eyes ;  and 
through  the  generosity  of  the  firm,  who  kindlv  provided  a  sub- 
stantial tea,  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  afternoon  was 
spent.     Votes  of  thanks  terminated  an  interesting  visit.— J.  G. 

Chester  Pazton. 

On  Saturday  last  a  presentation  was  made  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Miln,  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  society, 
Jield  at  the  Blossoms  Hotel.  The  president  presided,  and  he 
was  supported  by  the  worthy  founder  of  the  society  (Mr.  J.  D. 
Siddall),  and  Messrs.  Robert  Newstead,  G.  P.  Miln,  R.  Wake- 
field, E.  Stubbs,  John  Weaver,  &c. 

Mr.  Siddall  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Paxton  Society,/' 
mentioning  that  the  society  was  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
promoting  and  improving  fruit  culture  in  the  district.  There 
were  many  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  which  had  been 
profitable  for  fruit  culture  because  of  the  actions  of  the  Paxton 
Society.  It  remained  for  their  society  to  demonstrate  that 
good  fruit  could  be  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester. 

Mr.  Jos.  Ryder,  referring  to  small  holdingp,  said  the  Paxton 
Society  had  been  preparing  the  small  holders  to  cultivate  their 
soil  better  and  to  go  in  more  for  fruit  culture.  Those  who 
travelled  about  the  country  saw  the  advance  cottagers  had 
made  in  cultivating  their  small  gardens,  growing  fruit  trees, 
and  keeping  their  plot  of  land  in  such  excellent  condition,  and 
members  of  the  society  felt  proud  of  the  great  success  which 
had  attended  their  efforts  in  that  respect.  The  society  should 
recjBive  a  grant,  either  from  the  town  council  or  the  county 
council,  because  in  these  days  of  free  education,  grants  were 
given  so  liberally  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  apply  for 
recognition. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Siddall  made  the  presentation.  He  failed  to  find 
woixls  to  express  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Miln's  services. 
In  support  of  his  testimony  he  quoted  figures  showing  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  society  since  1891.  In  1907  the  amount  of 
pnze-money  offered  ner  the  schedule  was:  Fruit  classes 
"^i?  f}^h'\  Chrysanthemum  classes,  £42  17s.  6d. ;  total'. 
£91  9s.  6d.       In  1891  the   figures  were:  Fniit  classes,    £20; 


Chrysanthemum  classes,  £8;  total,  £28.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers last  year  was  341,  and  in  1891  they  totalled  80;  while 
the  number  of  classes  in  the  former  year  wew :  Fruit  r4,  flowers 
18,  total  92;  and  in  the  latter,  year  they  were:  Fruit  39, 
flowers  9,  total  48.  There  had  also  been  a  marvellous  increase 
in  the  merit  of  the  individual  exhibits,  and  all  this  i\'as  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Miln,  who  had  set  them  a  splendid 
example. 

WargraYe  (Berks)  Gardeners'. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  read  a  good  paper  before  the  members  at 
their  last  meeting,  the  subject  being  "Do  plants  sleep?"  He 
referred  to  the  various  movements  noticed  in  certain  plants  at 
different  times  of  tlie  day  according  to  the  varying  state  of 
the  weather,  temperature,  and  light.  He  advised  all  gar- 
deners to  notice  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  plants  under 
their  care,  and  perhaps  some  day  the  question  may  be  solved. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  and  many  othei*  points  not  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Scott  were  dw^t  ux>on.  The  exhibits  comprised 
three  pots  of  Hyacinths  (Mr.  J.  Blencowe),  three  pots 
Lachenalias  (Mr.  Blencowe),  and  a  fine  flowered  Coelogyiie 
cristata  (Mr.  Pope),  the  first  and  last-named  obtaining  certifi- 


Newport  (Hon.)  Gardeners'. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  February  12,  Mr.  House,  of  Bristol, 
represented  that  association,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  herbaceous 
plants.  The  lecturer  gave  as  his  definition  of  an  herbaceous 
plant,  those  that  lose  their  flowering  stems  once  a  year.  He 
said  the  subject  was  far  too  great  for  one  evening's  considera- 
tion. Plants  for  sunny  positions,  and  also  those  that  grew  best 
in  s'hady  places.  ^I'ere  dealt  with.  The  demand  for  herbaceous 
plants  was  on  the  increase,  and  young  men  with  a  knowledge  of 
them  were  rather  scarce.  The  lecture  was  about  the  best  we 
have  heard  during  the  session. 

On  February  26  the  annual  dinner  and  social  meeting  was 
held,  when  forty-eight  sat  down,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Cokmel  C.  T.  Wallis,  High  Sheriff  of  MonmouQifiliire.  The 
Colonel  was  supported  by  the  vice-presidents,  Dr.  C.  Brooke 
Gratte,  Messrs.  E.  Basham,  A.  Birt,  T.  W.  Francis,  and  J. 
Pegler.  Mr.  L.  Stafford  esdiibited  a  magnificent  coUeotion  of 
British  butterflies  and  moths,  numbering  several  hundreds,  and 
on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Dr.  C.  Brooke 
Gratte,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  present  him  with  the 
association's  first  class  certificate.  A  capital  programme  was 
contributed  to  by  friends.— J.  W. 


Tiade  and  Miscellaneoas  Notes. 


MMiFii  Garten'  Hew  HoBonr. 

We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  James  Garter  and  Co.,  237,  238, 
and  97,  High  Holborn,  London,  that  they  have  been  appointea 

seed  merchants  to  the  King 
of  Suum,  whose  coat  of  arms 
is  here  shown.  The  firm  also 
hold  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
appointment  to  our  own 
King,  and  also  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  This  is  the  seventv- 
first  year  of  their  establish- 
ment at  Holborn,  where  they 
settled  in  1837.  They  have 
also    sent    us    their    annual 

Eiblication.    ''Gardens      and 
awns,"  wnich   is   an   excel- 
lent guide  to  the  laying-out 
of      lawTis,       bowling-greens, 
cricket  pitches,  tennis  lawns, 
or  ^If  greens;    and    to    the 
cultivation     of     flowers    and 
vegetables    from    seeds.     No 
firm    spends    more    time    or 
money  on  the  arrangement  of  their  publications  than  Messrs. 
Carter,  whose  issues  are  therefore  always  deserving  of  careful 
consideration. 

Mew  Folding  Hoaie-itepa. 
Heathman's  lattice  steps  have  been  well  known  for  many 
years,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  Gin  thick  when  closed, 
and  it  is  an  item  of  public  interest  to  record  the  fact  of  a  great 
improvement  having  l>een  effected  to  enable  them  to  fold  up 
so  that  the  closed  Sickness  is  now  onlv  2iin.  The  system  of 
construction  combines  very  light  weight  with  great  stren^h, 
and  it  is  a  boon  to  sihippers  to  save  freight  by  the  close  packing 
of  these  steps.  They  are  also  made  without  the  supporting  legs 
to  close  to  only  l^in  thick,  and  open  to  6in  width  of  tread,  whion 
is  very  comfortable  for  the  feet  of  the  users.  The  works  of 
Hesthman  and  Co.  at  Pai-sons  Green,  London,  S.W.  are  again 
being  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  this  finn's 
clever  inventions. 


SUbom  Royal  Coat  of  Arms. 
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Apple,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur. 

On  February  11,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultaral 
Society  at  Westminster,  four  Tarieties  of  Apples,  namely, 
Chelmsford  Wonder,  Sandringham,  Newton  Wonder,  and 
Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey 
Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.W.,  ''within  five  miles  of  Charing 
Cross,''  were  staged  in  baaketa  and  received  a  bronze  Bank&ian 
medal,  and  also  a  cultural  oommendation.  The  specimens  were 
all  good,  and  Smart's  Prince  Arthur  is  so  seldom  seen,  and  also 
so  distinctive,  that  we  secured  a  drawing  for  reproduction. 

With  reference  to  lihis  variety,  Mr.  Roupell  writes:  "I 
have  the  pleasure  to  fifrnish  the  following  notes  made  during 
the  years  that  I  have  grown  this  variety.  It  is  hardy,  and 
bears  well,  especially  when  grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  and 
allowed  to  droop.  It  is  very  firm  and  good  either  for  dessert 
or  cooking,  requiring  no  sugar  when  baked.  The  pendent 
shoots,  if  left  unpruned,  often  terminate  in  three  good  sized 
Apples.  The  fruit  hangs  till  late  in  autumn,  and  with,  me  it 
takes  a  high  cokwr  and  keeps  till  June.  I  recommend  the 
variety  as  suitable  for  a  lawn  instead  of  a  forest  tree." 

This  is  the  Lady's  Finger  Apple  of  Kent,  said  by  Dr.  Hogg 
to  be  at  one  time  largely  grown  in  the  orchards  around  Maid- 
stone. The  skin  is  orange-yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  in 
some  x>l®o^j  ^'ith  broken  streaks  of  crimson. 

An  American  Apple  Report. 

American  methods  of  fruit  culture  do  not  as  a  rule  applv 
to  orchards  in  England.  A  report,  however,  of  a  most  thorough 
survey  Qf  the  Apple  orchards  of  Orleans  and  Wayne  County, 
Xew  York,  earned  out  by  the  Cornell  University  Experiment 
Station,  contains  many  interesting  points,  which  may  prove  in- 
structive to  our  own  growers. 

A  large  amount  of  attention  was  given  to  the  results  of 
tillage,  i.e.,  growing  crops  between  the  trees,  as  contrasted 
to  orchards  grown  in  sod;  the  conclusions  drawn  being  that 
the  tilled  orchards  cropped  much  better  both  as  to  quality  and 
<iuantity  than  the  orolwirds  in  sod,  and  that  young  trees  planted 
in  tilled  ground  undoubtedly  did  much  better  than  when  planted 
either  entirely  in  sod,  or  in  partially  tilled  ground,  the  trees 
being  left  in  a  narrow  strip  of  ™ss.  This,  of  course,  simply 
bears  out  our  own  experiments,  although  tillage,  in  the  Ameri- 
can meaning  of  the  word,  is  not  practised  to  any  extent  in 
this  country.  In  the  orchards  under  survey  it  consisted  of 
growing  and  ploughing-in  various  green  crops,  or  growing  hay 
and  using  it  when  cut  as  a  mulch  for  the  trees.  An  examina- 
tion was  also  made  into  the  results  of  applying  manures  to  the 
trees,  and  here  again  the  fruit  was  much  finer  and  greater  in 
quantity  from  the  manured  orchards. 

Farmyard  manure  was  chiefly  used,  supplemented  by  arti- 
ficials in  some  cases.  The  average  increase  is  given  as  257 
bu8(hels,  against  202  bushels  per  acre  m  the  unmanured  orchards. 
Some  determinations  were  made  of  the  amount  of  plant  food 
removed  by  a  crop  of  Apples,  and  contrasted  with  tne  amount 
removed  by  a  crop  of  wheat.  The  results  being,  in  a  crop  of 
Apples  giving  300  bushels  per  acre  with  leaves  and  ccrowth  taken 
into  account,  about  four  times  as  much  potash  and  more 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  than  in  a  crop  of  wheat  giving 
twenty  bushels  of  grain  and  2,5001b  of  straw,  and  that  the  300 
bushels  of  fruit  alone  require  more  potash,  and  nearly  half  as 
much  nitrogen,  as  is  required  to  grow  the  wheat  and  straw 
together.  It  is  |>ointed  out,  however,  that  the  Apple  roots 
go  deeper  than  the  wheat,  and  thus  have  more  soil  to  draw 
their  supplies  from. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  survey  to  English 
growers  is  the  report  of  the  spraying  for  scab.  The  sprajred 
orchards  easily  beat  the  unsprayed,"both  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  Apples.  Even  only  one  spraying  did  good,  and  in  some  oases 
two  proved  all  sufficient ;  but  in  most  cases  tliree  was  the  only 
safe  number.  The  times  of  application  are  important :  first,  just 
before  the  blossoms  appear ;  second,  immediately  the  blossoms 
fall ;  third,  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  the  second."  The  favourite 
spray  fluid  was  Paris  green  arid  Bordeaux.     Unfortunately,  the 


amount  of  Paris  green  used  is  not  given,  but  the  amount  of 
copper  sulphate  recommended  is  61b  to  fifty  gallons  of  water 
for  the  early  sprayings,  and  41b  for  the  later. 

The  most  important  spraying  is  the  one  immediately  the 
blossoms  fall,  and  the  fruit  from  orchards  where  this  spriaying 
was  omitted  was  invariably  soabbv.  Spraying  in  wet  weather 
is  often  attended  with  burning  of  the  leaves,  and  this  is  ex- 
plained by  Prof.  G.  W.  Cavanaugh  as  being  due  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  compound  formed  between  the  copper  and  the 
lime  in  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  by  tne  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water- 
slaked  lime  gradually  changes  to  the  form  of  air-slaked  limfe  if 
it  remains  wet  on  the  trees  for  long.  The  combined  lime  itself 
is  changed,  and  the  copper  set  free.  The  Professor  advises  the 
use  of  a  good  excess  of  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  if  spraying  is  to 
be  undertaken  in  wet  seasons.  It  is  the  free  copper  which 
causes  the  burning  of  the  leaves.  No  damage  results  where  the 
spray  dries  rapidly  on  the  trees. 

The  question  of  pruning  is  also  gone  into,  and  the  benefit 
accruing  from  tihe  painting  of  large  wounds  is  pointed  out; 
but  little  of  this  part  of  the  report  applies  to  our  orchards, 
save  that  the  ideal  time  for  pruning,  according  to  Prof.  Bailey, 


Apple,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur. 

is  in  the  spring  before  growth  begins.  Canker  in  fruit  trees  is 
repoi*ted  on,  the  most  successful  treatment  being  (1)  to  prune 
out  the  limbs  that  are  badly  diseased ;  (2)  fepnay  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  doing  all  the  limbs  and  trunk ;  (3)  most  important  of 
all,  get  the. trees  growing  well. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  ngjjres  relating  to  the  actual  value  of 
spraying  are  of  interest.  The  average  yield  in  bushels  per  acre 
of  sixty  sprayed  orchards  was  280  bushels;  that  from  107  un- 
sprayed  orchards  was  253  bushels. 

The  price  per  barrel :  sprayed  orchards,  8,430  barrels, 
average  price  $2.02 ;  unsprayed  orchards,  6,365  barrels,  average 
price  $1.80. 

Average  income  from  spraved  orchards  per  acre  $77.84; 
unsprayed  orchards  per  acre,  $63.  This  works  out  at  about  £3 
per  acre  average  increase  in  value. — W.  M.  B. 

Fruit  In  New  York  State. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  (Mr.  John  Hall,  Rochester,  N.Y.),  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  ''The  Rochester  Herald,'*  containing  some  excellent 
photographic  illustrations  of  that  society's  recent  convention.  It 
appears  to  have  been  largely  attended,  and  the  fruit  exhibits 
were  truly  ''great." 
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Xmt  Gudeners'  DomaiD. 

*»•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Pogson  ("P.  W.  A."), 
The  Gardens,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop,  Notts,  for  his  notes 
hereunder:— 

YariaUon  in  Plants. 

Noticing  a  break  in  some  Freesias  that  were  being  cut  the 
other  day,  it  flafihod  across  my  mind,  what  possibilities  there  are 
in  every  garden,  and  in  every  gardener,  for  the  raising  of  new 
plants.  In  this  particular  Freesia  the  flowers  were  not  on  one 
plane  as  is  usual,  but  arranged  distiohously  in  a  lax  raceme, 
liie  stem  was  stouter  than  the  type,  and  the  .flowers  smaller. 
Wlhatever  its  merits  or  demerits^it  was  a  break  from  the 
usual.  This  is  all  that  is  needed.  When  the  grower  finds  this 
it  is  for  him  to  find  out  if  anything  good  can  be  got  from  it, 
either  by  careful  selection  or  crossing. 

The  study  is  aU  absorbing ;  the  results  both  interesting  and 
useful,  for  something  is  bound  to  be  learned.  What  number 
of  chaiioes  have  been  thrown  away  in  every  garden  none  can 
know.  We  all  know  the  history  of  the  Shirley  Poppy.  It  is 
one  of  Nature's  most  fascinating  stories,  and  yet  what  is  done 
with  the  P<^py  oan  be  done  with  a  host  of  other  flowens. 

The  CSarnations  of  tonday  have  been  brought  to  suoh  per- 
fection that  no  one  thinks  of  the  insignificant  forerunners  to 
which  we  owe  them.  Again,  the  Tulip  is  oatalogued  in  hun- 
dreds, each  individual  nurseryman  trying  to  out^do  the  otiher 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  yet  all  of  these  have  originated  from 
a  few  species.  Anyone  oan  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  watching 
Tulips  "sport,"  so  strong  is  their  tendency  to  change  their 
original  characteristics. 

Thero  are  also  the  Viola,  the  florists'  Auricula,  the  Primula, 
Cyclamen,  Chrysanthemum,  and  hosts  of  other  common  plants, 
both  exotic  and  native,  which  are  continually  "breaking"  into 
something  differont ;  and  with  a  little  forethought  and  lielp  it 
is  from  these  breaks  that  we  get  our  new  varieties.  Look  what 
beautiful  forms  we  now  have  in  Roses,  or  among  our  ornamental 
trees  and  our  conifers.  Last,  but  not  least  by  any  means,  I 
cannot  leave  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  less  conspicuous, 
but  eoonomioallj  more  useful,  plants  known  as  vegetables.  How 
few  stay  to  think  from  whence  originated  the  whole  Brassioa 
tribe  of  the  garden,  the  succulent  Asparagus  and  the  humble, 
but  greatest  of  all  the  vegetables,  the  Potato.— P.  W.  A. 

Bhraba  fop  Effect  During  the  Winter  Months. 

Shrubs  are  by  no  means  as  widel;5r  giown  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  especially  the  early-flowering  varieties  which  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  flowering  during  the  dullest  period  of  the  year, 
when  a  flower,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is  much  more  appreciated 
than  later.  Occasionally  one  may  observe  an  isolatea  plant  of 
IXaphne  Mezereum  struggling  for  existence  in  some  odd  comer, 
when,  by  grouping  a  few  of  these  together  and  utilising  a 
dwarf  evergreen  ^rub^  sudh  as  Ruscus  hypoglossum,  to  cover 
the  ground,  thus  showing  the  flowering  twigs  to  full  advantage, 
a  show  of  flowering  shoots  can  be  had  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  IVuiny  an  unsightly  corner  could  be  made 
bright  in  this  way;  and  when  once  planted  they  require  very 
little  attention.  The  majority  of  these  shrubs  thrive  quite  well 
in  any  ordinary  deep  garden  soil.  Soil  suited  for  Ericas  and 
Rhododendrons  ought  to  be  of  a  peaty  nature.  At  the  present 
time  the  Witch  Hasels  (Hamamelis)  are  in  full  bloom.  Gfrouped 
together  with  a  base  of  Gaultheria  procumbens,  the  beauty  of 
the  plants  are  better  shown  than  if  they  were  grown  singly. 
Hamamelis  arborea.  with  primrose  yellow  petals,  and 
H.  japonica,  with  paler  coloured  flowers,  are  two  or  the  best. 

A  shrub  which  ought  to  be  more  grown  if  only  for  the 
delicious,  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  is  Chimonanthus  f ragrans.  It 
flowers  during  the  winter,  the  flowers  being  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  oolour;  but  as  it  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  except  in 
warm  localities,  I  would  not  recommend  it  for  grouping.  The 
Jessamine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum),  with  its  bright  yellow 
flowers,  is  the  best  winter-flowering  climber  we  have.  Planted 
close  to  Yews,  or  some  other  evergreen  trees,  and  allowed  to 
climb  naturally  throug^h  the  bran<3ie8,  it  is  more  effective  than 
when  grown  on  a  limited  wall  space.  The  Strawberry  tree 
(Arbutus  Unedo)  is  a  lovely  shrub  at  this  time  of  the  year,  witli 
its  bright  red  fruits  resembling  Strawberries,  One  I  saw  grow- 
ing in  a  sheltered  corner  of  a  Midlothian  garden  was  a  grand 
picture.  Skimmias  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  place,  with  tLeir 
bright  red  berries  during  the  winter.  Aucunas  are  suitable 
shrubs  for  a  town  garden,  with  their  mottled  foliage,  also  the 
green  varieties,  and  if  a  male  plant  be  planted  close  to  the 
female  ones,  a  good  crop  of  berries  are  sure  to  be  had. 

If  a  damp  situation  is  to  be  planted,  some  of  the  Willows  and 
the  Dogwood  are  conspicuous  subjects  with  their  coloured  bark. 
Salix  purpurea,  with  purple  bark,  and  vitellina,  with  yellow 
bark,  are  about  the  best,  and  ought  to  be  cut  hard  h&6k  in 
spring  to  induce  a  good  supply  of  young  wood.  Two  suitable 
Dogwoods  are  Cornus  alba  and  sanguinea.  Others  are  worth 
growing  on  account  of  their  variegated  foliage  throughout  the 


summer.  The  Golden  Privet  is  another  shrub  hard  to  beat  for 
effect  during  the  winter.  I  once  saw  it  dotted  perhaps  »bout 
every  ton  feet  through  a  bank  of  Hypericum  calycinum,  which 
I  may  say  was  bright  all  the  year  round.  Amon^t  the  Ericas 
for  winter  flowering,  carnea  is  unequalled  for  edging  beds,  and 
flowei*8  from  January  onwards.  E.  condonoides  also  (lowers 
during  the  winter,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  8ft  m  the 
South.  E.  mediterranea  is  worth  growing,  and  comes  in  use- 
ful at  Easter.— J.  S. 

Labelling  Roek  Planti. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  read  the  winning 
essay  ("Should  Roc^  Plants  be  Labelled?")  by  Mr.  F.  Cave. 
I  strongly  uphold  his  opinion  that  they  should  be,  as  labelling  is 
very  h^pful  to  visitors.  He  states  that  labels  are  well  served, 
and  cheap  enough  for  everyone.  Quite  so;  therefore  I  will  just 
mention  one  that  adapts  itself  to  the  purpose  very  well.  By 
getting  a  piece  of  lead  you  can  make  3'our  own,  providing  you 
buy  the  box  of  letter  stamps.  Cut  the  lead  into  blocks,  say 
Gin  or  7in  by  4in,  and  then  cut  them  from  comer  to  oomer. 
Having  done  so,  stamp  the  name  in  with  a  hammer,  and  then 
give  them  two  or  three  coatings  of  wliite  paint,  rubbing  it  in 
with  a  piece  of  rag.  This  will  show  the  name  up  quite  dis- 
tinctly against  the  dark  surface.  You  will  find  this  an  ever- 
lasting and  not  unsightly  label.— T.  Telford,  Lowther  Castle. 

Changing  Plaoeff* 

At  the  present  time  of  the  year  the  above  topic  will  doubt- 
less be  very  seasonable  to  many  voung  members  of  the  giardenins 
fraternity,  for  during  the  months  of  February  and  Mazxili  there 
probably  are  more  changes  in  the  bothy  than -during  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  As  we  leave  the  old  place,  some  going 
to  the  nursery,  others  to  fresh  situations,  we  genenally  find  we 
are  more  attached  to  it  than  we  ever  realised  before.  If  oar 
destination  is  a  nursery,  there  to  wait  for  a  fresh  situation,  it 
is  probable  that  we  shall  often  wish  ourself  back  again  in  the 
old  bothy,  especially  if  suitable  offers  for  fresh  places  are  slow 
in  coming.  When  the  change,  however,  is  straight  into  a  fresh 
place  the  young  gaidener  quickly  adapts  himself  to  his  new 
surroundings,  more  especially  if  the  place  is  to  his  liking,  and 
if  pictorial  postcards  of  the  mansion  are  procurable,  he  soon 
sends  some  to  his  friends,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  his  new 
"shop.^' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  changing  is  vei7  beneficial  to 
the  young  gaidener  in  many  ways.  He  is  brought  into  contact 
with   fresh   methods ;  and  certain    plants    whi^    in    previous 

f J  aces  may  have  been  deseiibed  as  "miffy  subjects,"  here  grow 
ike  weeds,  and  most  young  gardeners  very  soon  set  themseves 
to  study  the  reason  why.  Nearly  every  place  has  some  particu- 
lar specialty,  the  knowledge  of  the  successful  culture  of  which 
proves  most  useful.  Climatic  conditions  in  different  counties 
vary  largely.  Plants  which  are  considered  hardy  in  some 
counties  require  the  protection  of  glass  in  others,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  manu fact u ring  towns  fogs  create  a  trouble 
undreamt  of  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  them.  Soils, 
too,  may  differ  greatly  in  quality  and  texture,  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  cixjditaDle  to  him  who,  with  an  inferior  soil,  pro- 
duces excellent  cultural  specimens. 

One  might  write  much  more  on  this  subject;  but  perha^ 
some  other  contributors  will  give  us  a  few  instances  of  varia- 
tions they  have  noticed  in  different  counties.— F.  W.  S. 

Tulipi 

Some  of  the  earlier  Tulips  were  discovered  in  the  year  1650 
bv  an  Austrian,  and  in  about  twenty-one  years  afterwards 
Tuiipa  Gcsueriana  was  cultivated.  It  first  came  to  Ehigland 
about  the  year  1577.  Tuiipa  suaveolens  is  credited  the  parent  of 
all  our  early  Tulips,  and  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  Van 
Thol  varieties.  Pottebaakkers  are  our  mid-season  Tulips,  and 
are  derived  from  Gesneriana  x  suaveolens. 

There  are  three  groups  of  florists'  Tulips,  namely,  rose, 
bybloemen,  and  bizarre.  The  first  two  have  wnite  grounds,  but 
the  bizarre  has  a  yellow  ground.  These  three  classes  are 
divided  up  again  into  feathered  and  flamed  flowers.  Darwin 
Tulips  are  varieties  derived  from  Gesneriana,  and  of  late  years 
seem  to  be  in  the  greatest  demand ;  but  unfortunately  they  are 
rather  delicate.  La  Merveille  is  about  one  of  the  best  up  to  the 
present.  Margaret  is  a  very  good  forcer,  and  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  also.  Cottage  Tulips  are  very  pretty,  as  of  late 
years  the  colours  have  been  so  much  improved.  They  were  dis- 
carded by  nurserymen,  then  the  cottage  gardener  grew  them. 
They  nearly  always  revert  to  the  yellow.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Primrose  Beauty  and  Gesneriana  lutea,  both  yellow ;  viridiflora, 
yellow  and  green;  and  viridiflora  tarda,  a  pure  green.  Parrot 
Tulips  are  also  pretty,  but  not  so  useful  as  the  others.  Their 
native  country  has  never  been  found  out.  A  few  of  the  best 
are  Mark  Graaff,  Feu  Brilliant,  and  Lutea  major. 

Tulips  are  found  scattered  in  three  different  continents, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  There  is  a 
beautiful  one  found  right  in    the    Himalaya    Mountains  called 
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stellata,  and  of  all  the  different  varieties,  there    is   only   one 
found  wild  in  Britain,  Tulipa  sylvestris. 

Most  people  have  great  faith  in  Dutch  hulbs,  but  I  believe 
quite  as  good  bulbs  oan  be  had  at  home.  There  is  a  bulb  farm 
eioee  to  Dublin  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  and 
any  person  interested  in  Tulips,  being  there  in  the  month  of 
3iay,  should  visit  them.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeinc.  Acres  and 
acres  of  Tulips  are  in  full  flower,  Damnns  a  specialty.  The  soil 
there  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  being  very  sandy. 
This  bulb  farm  is  oalled  "Holland  in  Ireland."  I  should  think 
it  is  a  very  appropriate  name^  for  if  they  can  beat  such  Tulips 
in  Holland  they  must  be  more  than  good. — P.  B.  W. 

The  fitaptlBg  of  Ladt  in  OaFdeni. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  many  journeymen  are 
thinking  of  changing  for  the  double  purpose  of  gaining  wider 
experience  and  oerhaps  improving  their  financial  position.  In 
large  gardens  where  a  number  of  journeymen  are  kept,  tlie  first 
journeyman  leaving  would  probably  result  in  a  eenerai  ad- 
vancement of  the  remaining  men  in  that  establishment,  and 
I>er!hap8  the  present  lad  or  lads  employed  in  either  the  fruit 
or  plant  departments  would  be  given  a  small  diarge ;  or  if  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  put  on  more  important  work  than  a  lad  gene- 
rally starts  at,  tiierebv  making  a  vacancy  for  other  lads.  As 
is  often  the  case,  looai  village  lads  are  engaged.  In  engjaging 
a  lad  the  gardener  is  sure  to  choose  whoever  he  thinks  is  tihe 
more  intelligent.  This  is  where  good  early  training  comes  in. 
Such  a  lad  ought  always  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  oare- 
ful  man,  either  the  head  gardener  himself  or  the  foreman,  to 
give  him  every  encouragement  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  his 
work,  pointing  out  to  him  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  do 
things.  Another  point  is  teaching  him  to  be  careful  in  his 
personal  habits.  A  year  or  two  at  ordinary  lad's  work  should 
suffice  for  the  sardener  to  decide  if  he  is  likelv  to  get  on  in 
gardenioie.  If  he  gives  satisfaction  in  the  work  he  is  set  to, 
Ee  should  be  given  more  important  and  better  work.  This,  I 
am  sure  tends  to  make  a  lad  keen,  interested,  and  willing  to 
work.     Let  him  see  that  what  he* does  well  is  appreciated. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  a  lad  turn  out  dull,  it  would  be 
to  the  lad's  own  interest  for  the  cardener  to  discharge  him 
rather  than  try  to  pusli  him  through.  Such  a  lad  would  never 
have  the  cihanoe  to  get  on  as  the  more  intelligent  lad  wiU.  I 
know  of  a  case  of  a  journeyman  .  being  recommended  for  a 
vacancy  as  leading  hand  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  gar- 
dener in  charge,  being  newly  appointed,  was  making  alterations, 
planting  choice  creepers,  Roses,  and  herbaceous  stuff,  and  re- 
quired a  comjwtent  man  to  attend  to  these.  He  engaged  a 
journeyman  who  was  not  up  to  his  work,  and  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  consequently  the  gardener  had  to  discharge  him. 
This  caused  delay  and  annoyance  to  the  gardener  himself,  and 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  journeyman  in  question.  In  oon- 
cJnsion,  I  would  add  that  it  behoves  the  gardener  or  foreman 
to  encourage  all  lads  to  respect  those  over  them,  not  always 
giving  them  the  roughest  of  work,  but  by  giving  them  changes, 
to  make  them  keen  and  interested.— R.  O. 

Watering  in  the  Hoaiet. 

The  use  of  the  water  pot  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  every-day  work  of  voung  men  under  glass ; 
and  upon  whether  watering  is  done  with  the  proper  amount  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  operator  depeaids  the  successful 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  plants.  It  matters  not  if  tJie  potting 
(in  the  case  of  pot  stuff)  is  done  in  the  highest  standard,  it  is 
absolutely  useless  unless  it  is  followed  by  forethought  in  the 
use  of  tfe  water  pot.  Though  it  is  generally  looked  on  as  just 
an  everyday  occurrence,  it  requires  far  more  study  than  it 
generally  gets,  and  the  man  wLo  doe^  not  look  on  watering  as 
an  interesting  part  of  the  day's  work  would  be  far  better 
suited  by  following  some  occupation  other  than  gardemng. 
The  conditions  governing  the  watering  are  various,  the  weather 
being  perhaps  the  chief.  For  instance,  in  dull  or  wet  weather 
there  is  far  less  water  required  at  the  roots,  because  the  atmo- 
sphere generally  is  more  humid,  consequentlv  there  is  less 
evaporation  through  the  leaves,  and  therefore  leas  moisture  is 
called  for  from  the  roots.  In  bright  warm  weather  the 
evaporation  is  far  greater,  making  a  greater  call  on  the  roots 
for  plant  food  to  keep  up  the  supply,  hence  the  necessity  of 
damping  down  and  syringing  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  humid 
condition.  Other  points  to  be  obsei-ved  are  the  class  of  plant 
to  be  watered,  whether  its  nature  is  to  revel  in  little  or  much 
water;  or  what  stage  of  growth  the  plant  is  in,  whether  at  i^est 
or  in  full  growth ;  or  if  evergreen  or  deciduous,  or  bulbous. 
These  points  should  be  borne  in  mind.  A  little  study  of  botany 
will  be  found  a  great  help,  and  at  the  same  time  make  wat«-- 
ing  an  interesting  occupation.  Taking  bulbs,  for  instance,  a 
properly  matured  and  ripened  bulb  has  sufficient  food  stored 
up  to  start  it  into  growtn  again  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  Hence  the  necessity  of  proper  treatment  after 
flowering,  to  get  sufficient  plant  food  stored  up  to  bring  it  into 
a  proper  state  for  resting.     But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 


as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  passed  the  -piaikt  is  put  out  of 
sight  and  is  forgotten.  Newlj  potted  plants  oannot  be  too 
carefully  watered.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  moist  condition  a 
spray  over  with  the  syringe  will  do  more  than  a  lot  of  water 
at  the  root  till  thev  become  active  in  the  new  soil.  It  just 
requires  a  careful  observance  and  reasoning. — E.  Lane, 
Branches  Park  Gardens,  Cowlinge,  Newmarket,  Suffolk. 

SumiiieF  Bedding. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  plans  are  being  niade  for  the 
bedding,  a  few  remarks  may  be  found  useful.  Seeing  ihe  fol- 
lowing used  in  a  well-known  garden  in  the  South,  I  thougjit 
them  very  effective.  A  narrow  border  2ft  or  3ft  in  width  was 
made  to  k)ok  very  showy  with  Calceolaria  amplexioaulis  and 
Candj^uft  (Carter's  White  Pigmy).  Plant  the  Calceolaria  in 
a  double  row  18in  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  1ft  apart, 
the  second  row  running  alternately  with  the  first.  Then  sow  a 
little  of  the  seed  between  each  plant.  'Hie  effect  obtained  is 
very  striking  with  the  white  Candvtuft  in  between  the  green 
foliage  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  both  blooming  profusely  right 
up  to  the  time  of  taking  the  Calceolaria  cuttings.  Heliotrope 
and  the  same  Candytuft  used  in  this  manner  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Lobelia  Suttons'  Compact  Dark  Blue,  and  red  Vir- 
ginian Stock,  the  former  planted  about  9in  apart,  are  other 
good  subjecfis  for  the  same  purpose.  For  a  bed  where  a  mass 
of  blue  flowers  is  required  the  annual  Delphinium,  Suttons' 
Queen  of  the  Blues,  planted  aJtemately  with  Lobelia  speciosa, 
will  be  found  to  look  well.  The  trailing  habit  of  this  Lobelia 
makes  a  splendid  groundwork  for  the  Delphinium.  The 
Delphinium  should  be  planted  about  1ft  apart,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  seed  pods  from  the  latter  as  they  appear, 
thereby  improving  their  appearance,  and  helping  to  keep  them 
in  bloom  for  a  longer  penod.  Salvia  patens  planted  18in 
apai*t,  with  Heliotrope  between,  is  also  very  effective.  Although 
rather  brief,  these  few  notes  may  be  of  service  to  some 
readers.— Thomas  Hunter,  Holker  Gardens,  Lancashire. 
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Seasonable  Hints. 

Colonies  which  are  found  to  be  short  of  food  should  not  be 
fed  with  syrup  while  the  weather  remains  cold.  The  best 
winter  food  is  candy,  and  in  administering  this  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  bees  do  not  always  cluster  directJv  under 
the  food  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  hive ;  in  fact,  they  seldoon  do 
so,  unless  they  are  an  exceptionally  strong  lot.  Weak  colonies 
cdways  congregate  against  the  warmest  and  dryest  side  or 
corner  of  the  hive,  and  in  either  position  it  must  be  manifest 
that  the  central  hole  intended  for  the  purpose  is  of  little  use 
for  feeding.  Under  these  circumstances  the  quilt  is  found  to 
be  an  additional  advantage,  as  without  disturbance,  but  by 
simply  tui-ning  up  the  corners,  the  whereabouts  of  the  .cluster 
can  be  ascertained  easily,  and  a  good  slab  of  candy  placed 
above  them.  In  skeps  it  must  be  put  in  at  the  feed  hole,  or 
thrust  upwards  from  below  between  the  combs.  In  oases  where 
it  is  impracticable  to  put  the  food  over  the  cluster  of  bees,  if 
the  hive  is  carried  incoons  into  a  warm  apartment  until  the 
inmates  are  rendered  suflBciently  active  to  attack  the  food 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  leaving  it  While  the  supply 
is  kept  up. 

Hives  which  have  been  strong  in  the  autumn  and  well  sup- 

?»lied  with  stores  have  been  known  to  perish  during  a  protracted 
rost,  through  having  eaten  up  the  stores  on  one  side  of  their 
hive,  and  being,  through  the  continued  cold,  unable  to  cross  to 
the  other.  As  is  generally  known,  strong  stocks  store  their 
honey  on  both  sides  and  at  the  back  of  the  hive,  and  make  their 
nest  near  the  front,  evidently  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
guard  the  entrance.  This  is  the  circular,  or  nearest  approach 
to  the  octagon  form  of  hive,  and  the  cluster  of  bees  moves 
gradually  on  their  stores  during  the  winter,  and  thus  revolve, 
as  it  wei>e,  round  the  inner  surface  of  t^e  brood  nest,  making 
a  complete  circuit  and  clearing  the  combs  of  food  as  they  go, 
and  this  forms  the  chief  advantage  which  the  circular  form 
of  hive  has  over  the  bar  frame.  In  the  bar  frame  this  circuit 
cannot  alwavs  be  made,  since  they  are  often  so  shallow  from 
front  to  bacK  as  to  make  it  impossible. 

A  prosperous  stock  moves  in  one  direction  on  their  supply, 
and  consequently  when  the  store  on  one  side  becomes  ex- 
hausted there  is  a  danger  of  the  stock  perishing  through 
inability  to  move  across  the  cold  emj)ty  combs,  and  thus  they 
may  peris'h  with  plenty  of  food  in  the  hive.  In  the  admirable 
Quinby  and  Langstjx>th  hives,  in.  which  the  bars  are  longer 
from  front  to  back,  the  bees  consume  their  stores  from  the 
front,  and  simply  draw  back  upon  their  reserve,  moving  all  the 
while  between  the  same  combs. — E.  E. 
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Hardy  Frolt  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES.— In  planting  Strawberries  at  this  season 
ft  will  be  found  advisable  to  choose  rather  damp  weather.  The 
plants  will  be  more  likely  to  make  large  clumps  another  season 
if  lifted  now  with  as  little  check  as  possible,  and  to  this  end 
they  should  be  taCen  up  with  but  the  slightest,  if  any,  damage 
to  the  roots  and  with  good  balls  of  earth  adhering.  If  the 
land  is  very  wet  at  planting  time  it  may  be  wise  to  trample 
to  the  least  extent  upon  it,  but  when  di-y  it  should  be  made  firm, 
fis  Strawberries  do  not  suooeed  so  well  in  light  loose  material 
as  in  that  which  is  fairly  solid. 

GRAFTING.— It  will  be  well  to  make  preparations  for  this 
work  before  long.  Clay  or  wax,  with  the  tying  materials, 
e(hould  be  had  in  readiness,  and  the  heads  to  be  operated  upon 
may  be  cut  back.  Pears  will  soon  be  ready  for  working,  as  the 
stocks  are  now  on  the  move.  Do  not  attempt  grafting  unless 
the  bark  opens  easily ;  this  more  particularly  applies  to  large 
etocks  that  must  be  crown  or  rina  grafted. 

RASPBERRIES.— We  are  still  i^nting  these,  but  to  con- 
tinue the  work  much  later  may  prove  dangerous,  as  we  know 
ffom  experience.  A  spell  of  dry  typical  March  weather  may 
cause  the  newly  planted  canes  to  start  slowly  into  growth,  and 
perhaps  many  will  fail,  so  that  growers  will  be  well  advised  to 
get  thcfie  into  the  ground  with  the  slightest  possible  delay. 

APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES.— It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  renew  the  warning  we  gave  here  a  fortni^t  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  oovering  tne  open  blossoms  of  these.  It  is  useless 
to  take  the  trouble  of  growing  the  trees  all  the  year,  and  to 
lose  the  crop  of  fruit  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  small  amouut 
of  trouble  in  covering  the  trees  at  flowering  time. 

WALL  TREES. — Old  trees  should  have  assistance  given 
them,  either  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  or  mulchings.  If 
some  of  the  old  soil  is  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  wall,  it  may 
be  replaced  by  good  loamy  earth,  which  has  bonemeal  and  wooa 
aahes  added.  Dressings  of  well<rotted  manure  in  ample  thick- 
ness will  be  of  benefit.  It  is  not  wise  to  continually  add  fresh 
soil  without  first  removing  the  old,  as  this  tends  in  time  to 
cover  the  roots  too  deeply.  In  most  gardens  it  is  impossible  to 
Avoid  cropping  the  borders  in  which  wall  trees  are  planted^  but 
this  cropping  should  be  carried  out  with  little  damage  to  the 
roots  of  tne  trees ;  and  the  borders  should  not  be  planted  within 
8ft  of  the  walls. 

STANDARDS  IN  GRASS.— Make  an  effort  to  clear  away  all 
grass  and  weeds  within  3ft  of  the  stems  of  young  trees.  It  has 
now  been  fairly  well  proved  that  unless  the  roots  are  kept 
free  of  grass  for  the  first  few  years  after  planting,  this  has  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  their  growth  and  general  health. — J.  W., 
Evesham. 

Fralt  Ciitore  Under  Glass. 

EARLIEST  FIGS  IN  POTS.— The  trees  started  late  in  the 
autumn  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruits,  and  will  need  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state  or  a  good 
fertiliser,  the  latter  iriven  as  a  surface  dressing,  well  ^imtered 
in.  Close  stopping  will  be  necessary  as  soon  as  the  fruits  swell 
freely  and  the  foliage  is  fully  developed.  Stop  the  shoots  at 
the  fifth  or  sixth  leai,  and  removing  any  useless  spray  growths 
not  required.  The  very  early  varieties,  such  as  St.  Johns  and 
Pingo  de  Mel,  are  inclined  to  make  weaker  growths  than  the 
Brown  Turkey,  and  to  get  good  fruits  clo^  stopping  is  neces- 
sary, also  liberal  feeding.  As  the  fruits  finish  swelling  less 
moisture  overhead  in  the  shape  of.  syringing  should  be  given. 
Excess  causes  the  fruits  to  spot  and  drop.  A  more  liberal 
temperature  may  now  be  maintained— 65deg  at  night  and  lOdeg 
to  15deg  higher  by  day. 

TREES  PLANTED  OUT.— Where  the  earfiest  crop  is 
obtained  from  permanent  treed  in  borders,  the  fruits  are  at 
times  much  too  thick,  the  wood  also ;  and  thinning  is  required. 
The  foreright  shoots  may  be  rubbed  out,  pinching  the  others 
left  ifor  fruiting,  and  training  in  any  terminal  growth  required 
for  extension.  Gare  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  moist. 
If  at  all  dry  the  fruits  at  the  final  swelling  will  drop.  With 
badly  ventilated  houses  or  a  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature 
the  same  results  follow,  and  the  fruits  spot  badly.  Trees  at  all 
gross  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  heavier  crop,  and  rich  food 
at  the  roots  should  be  avoided.     Trees  requiring  -food  may  with 


advantage   get  a  surface  dressing   of  decayed  manure;  which 
will  also  prevent  the  roots  di*ying  so  quickly. 


BARREN  FIG  TREES.— At  times  the  old  trees  of  the  Negro 
Largo  type  makes  too  much  wood,  and  fniit  sparsely,  and  now 
with  late  houses  is  a  good  time  to  overhaul  the  boilers  before 
growth  is  active.  The  cause  is  often  a  too  rich  root  run,  and 
by  restricting  the  roots  to  a  limited  space,  less  wood  is  made. 
Tne  gross  roots  should  be  cut,  and  only  the  fibrous  ones  left  in, 
replacing  in  positjon ;  avoid  manures.  In  the  soil,  use  good 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a  liberal  proportion  of  old 
mortar  rubble  and  wood  ashes,  and  the  soil  in  the  border  well 
rammed  as  the  work  proceeds.  Tliese  trees  should  not  be  forced 
after  the  cutting  back,  and  if  the  wood  is  at  all  thick  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  thin  out  some  of  the  old  growths,  and  get  new 
wood  this  season.  This  latter  advice  is  more  applicable  to  trees 
on  back  walls.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Plant  Honses. 

CAPSICUMS  AND  SOLANUMS.— In  these  two  genera  there 
are  quite  a  number  which  have  ornamental  fruits.  Grown  in 
pots  these  are  very  useful  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  Their  cultivation  is 
very  simple.  Sow  the  seeds  in  March  in  pots  filled  with  light 
rich  soil  placing  them  in  the  propagating  house.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  2in  to  3in  in  height  they  may  be  potted  off 
singly  into  small  pots.  Grow  them  in  a  warm  nouse,  near  the 
roof-glass,  where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  moisture.  Pot  on 
as  required,  5in  pots  will  be  large  enougn  for  the  smaller  grow- 
ing sorts,  oin,  <in,  and  Sin  pots  may  be  used  for  vigorous 
varieties.  For  the  final  potting  use  a  rich  soil  made  up  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  manure  from  a  spent  hot- 
bed or  mushroom  bed,  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Use  the 
soil  in  a  fairly  lumpy  state,  as  Solanums  do  better  in  this  than 
in  a  fine  close  compost.  Frequent  syringing  is  necessary  during 
the  growing  season  to  prevent  the  attack  of  red  spider,  to  which 
the  plants  are  very  suoject.  Effective  decorative  sorts  to  grow 
are  Capsicums,  Long  Red,  Long  Yellow,  and  Erect-fruiting; 
Chilies,  Crimson  Bouquet,  and  Tom  Thumb ;  Solanums,  New 
York  Purple  and  Long- white  Egg  Plants,  and  S.  integrifoUnm. 
Several  varieties  of  Tomatoes  can  also  be  used  for  decoration, 
the  fruits  the  size  of  small  Cherries  being  very  ornamental. 
The  three  we  grew  last  season  were  Sutton's  Cascade  (on  one 
raceme  I  counted  seventy  rich  red  fruits),  Red  Currant,  and 
Cherry  Yellow. 

CACTI  AND  OTHER  SUCCULENT  PLANTS.— These  plants 
do  not  often  re<^uire  repotting.  A  surface  dressing  of  new  soil 
will  smarten  their  appearance.  The  drainage  of  any  from  which 
the  water  does  not  pass  away  freely  should  be  examined.  If 
the  soil  is  sour,  wash  the  roots  entirely  free  and  pot  in  new 
soil.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  four  x>arts  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  part  pounded  brick  and  mortar  rubble.  For 
Phyl'locactus  add  leaf  mould  and  well-decayed  manure.  Place 
plen.ty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  using  as  small  pots 
as  convenient. 

SELAGINELLAS.— The  majority  of  species  of  Selaginellas 
are  r^ily  increased  by  cuttings  in  spring.  They  thrive  in  any 
light  well-drained  soil.  For  mixing  with  flowering  plants,  or 
as  an  edging  to  the  greenhouse  boroer  they  are  iiigMy  valued. 
Several  species  are  excellent  for  hanging  baskets,  B.  Galoottei, 
S.  uncinata,  and  S.  plumosa,  being  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Six -good  and  distinct  plants  for  tne  conservatory  in  addition 
to  the  above  are  S.  Watsoniana,  silvery  white  variegation; 
S.  ruWla,  dark  green;  S.  Metteni,  light  green;  S.  Kraussiana, 
often  called  in  gardens  Lycopodiura;  S.  Emiliana,  useful  in 
small  pots  for  dinner  table  decoration,  and  S.  Brauni,  a  species 
with  woody  stems  2ft  or  more  in  height,  best  propagated  by 
division. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— Sow  seeds  of  Celosias  and  Cocks- 
combs in  the  propagating  house.  Start  the  main  batch  or 
tuberous  Begonias.  During  favourable  weather  give  plenty  of 
air  to  t/he  plants  both  in  the  houses  and  frames.  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  and  Oarnations  should  receive  special  attention  m 
this  direction.  Re-pot  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  divide  the  clumps 
if  more  plants  are  desired.  Cut  back  winter-flowering  plants 
after  flowerinor  giving  them  a  slight  rest  by  reducing  the  suppjy 
of  water,  preparatory  to  starting  them  into  growth  to  obtam 
cuttings.— A.    O.,    Kew,    Surrey. 

<■•■> 


Trade  Catalogues  BeceiTed. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  Ltd.,  22,  Mary  Stjteet,  Dublin.— farm  Seeds, 
Chas.  Kieft  and  Sons,  Limmen,  Near  Haarlem. — Spring  Bulbs  and 

Plants. 
Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield. — Hardy  Perennials, 
Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  Middlesex.— Hardy  Perennials, 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  ''Thi  Editor/'  12,  Mitri  Court  Chambirs, 
Flbbt  Stribt,  London,  E.G.  Fersons  sending  mannsoript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding majT  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eyen  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  s 
stamped  enirelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

TOP-DRESSING  FOR  VINES  (M.  H.).-On©  of  the  best 
fertilisers  is  that  known  as  Ville's  No.  1  "Normal  Manure,'* 
compounded  of  8  parts  or  x>ounds  of  superphosphate  of  Ume 
(hign  grade),  saltpetre  4  i>arte,  sulphate  of  ammonia  5  parts, 
and  gypsum  7  parts,  mixed,  applying  4oz  of  the  mixture  per 
square  yard.  Or  you  may  apply  a  mixture  of  3  parts  super- 
phosphate, 2  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  and  1  part  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  mixea.  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  poiina  per 
square  yard  when  the  buos  of  the  Vines  commence  swelling,  and 
again  after  thiiuling  tho  berries. 

PEACH  SHOOTS  DISEASED  (J.  E.  C.).— The  shoots  are 
affected  by  a  peculiar  form  of  brown  rot  (Monilia  fructigena), 
which  attacks  the  wood  and  causes  the  growth  to  perish  at  the 
buds,  girdling  the  shoots  and  killing  the  parts  above.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  the  gre^  mould  (Botrytis  cinerea).  The 
chief  cause  of  this  fongoid  infection  is  immaturity  of  the  wood, 
this  being  very  thin  and  unripened.  All  dead  parts  shoulo 
be  cut  away  and  burned.  The  best  repressive  measure  is  lifting 
the  trees,  and  this  resulting  in  short-jointed,  thoroughly 
matured  wood,  the  malady  m«akes  little  headway.  The  aspect 
(east)  is  a  very  unfavourable  one,  therefore  extra  fire  heat 
should  be  given  so  as  to  ensure  the  thoroiigh  maturity  of  the 
wood. 

GERANIUM  LEAVES  DISEASED  (M.  C.  H.).-The  leaves 
are  affected  at  the  edges  by  a  shrivelling  of  the  tissues  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  these  being  destroyed  by  some  agency  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, but  commonly  regaraed  as  due  to  some  physical,  rather 
than  parasitic  cause.  Tne  chief  cause  is  a  cold,  damp,  dose 
atmosphere,  which  retards  evaporation,  and  consequently 
results  in  congestion  of  the  cell  contents,  so  that  these  perish, 
and  the  parts  die  and  part  with  their  mo'eture  on  a  recurrence 
of  elaborating  conditions.  The  spots  are  also  considered  to 
arise  from  the  same  cause.  There  are  also  traces  of  the  rust 
mite  (Tarsonymus  sp.)  infection,  for  which  there  is  no  better 
prevention  or  repression  than  spraying  or  dipping  the  plants 
m  tobacco  water  at  intervals.  But  the  great  thing  is  a  more 
congenial  condition  of  the  atmosphero— more  warmth,  light, 
and  air,  avoiding  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  only  supplying 
suflBcient  to  keep  the  foliage  from  becoming  limp. 

ORCHIDS  UNSATISFACTORY  (T.  L.  E.).-^The  shrivelled 
condition  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  Ccelogyne  oristata  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  plants  being  kept  too  dry  during  the  resting 
period.  From  their  sickly  appearance  the  plants  are  probably 
in  a  bad  state  at  the  roots.  The  pots  or  pans  should  be  well 
drained,  and  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts  live  sphagnum  and 
fibrous  x>€at,  with  the  addition  or  some  broken  potsherds  and 
a  little  silver  sand.  The  plants  should  be  raised  moderately 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  be  firmly  pressed  down.  The 
time  for  repotting  is  aoout  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier.  The 
plants  require  a  copious  supply  of  water  when  growing,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  water  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  young 
growths,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  decay.  AVhen  the  growth  is 
fully  matured,  an  amount  of  water  jurst  suflBcient  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling  will  be  all  that  is  reqiiired.  The 
Cattleyas  are  probably  brown  and  spotted  in  the  leaves  from 
their  being  kept  too  cool,  and  with  water  resting  for  a  long  time 
upon  them.  They  require  a  genial  moist  atmosphere,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  which 
should  be  aaministered  from  the  watering-can,  as  they  do  not 
succeed  so  well  when  regularly  syringed.  After  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  formed  water  must  be  withheld,  and  the  plants 
allowed  a  season  of  rest.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  them 
becoming  exhausted  during  this  period,  as  much  injury  may 
arise  if  the  withholding  of  water  be  carried  to  excess.  A  long 
season  of  rest  will  cause  the  plants  to  flower  more  freely,  and 
to  grow  more  vigorously  afterwards. 


MAKING  A  VINE  BORDER  (South  Wales.)— Answers  on 
all  subjects  of  gjardening  on  which  information  is  required  are 
readily  given  without  wiarge  to  regular  subscribers  to  this 
journal. 

WATERIN  UNHEATED  PLANT  HOUSES  (G.  C.).~It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds  your  informant  bases  his 
statement  that  "an  open  paa  of  water  placed  among  plants 
in  an  unheated  conservatory  helps  to  protect  them  from  frost." 
In  reference  to  your  question  as  to  *'  how  that  statement  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  plants  outdoors  suflFer  more  from  frost  in  a 
ilamp  position  than  a  dry  one,"  our  reply  is  that  we  fail  to 
perceive  any  agreement  between  the  two  propositions.  Heat  is, 
no  doubt,  evolved  in  the  freezing  of  water,  though  in  the  case 
of  a  "pan"  of  it,  it  is  infinitesimal  and  inappreciable.  But 
what  after  the  na-ter  is  frozen  P  You  will  then  agree,  we 
think,  that  the  plants  will  be  frozen,  too,  if  the  temperature 
continues  falling. 

*-  MALMAISON  FOR  EXAMINATION  (T.  L.  E.).-The  plant 
is  aflPected  by  the  Carnation  leaf -spot  fungus  (Het^rosporium 
echinulatum),  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Carnation,  and 
unusually  prevalent  this  season,  particularly  on  plants  that 
have  been  layered  late  and  kept  in  cold  frames  or  other  damp 
and  close  structures.  The  plants  may  be  d-usted  with  one  of 
the  powder  fungicides,  such  as  "  Antiblight,"  *' Straweonite,'* 
<$bo.,  or  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  xx>tassium,  ioz  to 
a  quait.  of  soft  water,  in  which  ^oz  of  softsoap  has  been  dis- 
solved. Or  preferably,  dissolve  the  articles  separately  in  a 
pint  of  hot  soft  water,  and  add  the  soap  solution  to  the  sulphide 
solution.  Apply  by  means  of  a  spray  diffuser,  or  syringe  with 
a  spraying  nozzle.  Tlie  plants  should  be  removed  from  the 
house  for  treatment,  as  the  sulphide  is  liable  to  discolour  white 
paint.  AflPord  the  plants  light  and  airy  sit<uations,  and  keep 
water  from  the  foliage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  worst 
aflPected  leaves  or  parts  and  bum  them,  repeating  the  spraying 
or  dusting  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

NAMES  OF  FRVIT.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  res jx'.ct fully  requested  to  con- 
stdt  the  following  number.  (Sender  of  Pear).— Althorpe  Cnas- 
sane. 

NAMES  OF  FLXST&.^Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eon- 
$tUi  the  fallowing  number.  (N.  S.).— Acacia  acicularis.  (Sub- 
scriber).-—1,  Begonia  Helena  Uhder  ;  2,  B.  v irons ;  3,  B.  heraclei- 
folia.  (Sarah). — 1,  Iresine  Herbsti  aurea;  2,  Be^nia  argyro- 
stigma ;  3,  resembles  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  but  we 
cannot  undertake  to  name  flowering  plants  from  leaves  alone. 
(A  Reader).— 1,  Cheilanthes  argentea;  2,  Davallia  canariensis; 
3,  Asplenium  attenuatum ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenovi ;  5,  Poly- 
podium  append icu latum  ;  6,  Onychium  japonicum.  (Desford). — 
Not  Echeni.a,  but  Bilbergia  nutans. 


nhM  mm 

Facts  ol  Interest. 


Perhaps  that  portion  of  the  daily  paper  to  which  we  often 
tura  with  the  greatest  interest  is  the  summary  of  news,  or 
paragraphs  headed  "News  in  brief."  We  get  a  foretaste  of 
wliat  Ls  coming,  and  if  any  one  subject  is  of  particular  interest 
we  look  it  up  and  enjoy  the  news  in  full.  Sometimes  (but,  of 
course,  that  is  not  often,  oh  dear,  no!)  we  let  the  news  in 
brief  suffice.  Of  counse,  it  goes  without  saying,  we  are  busy, 
not  idle!  Anyway,  we  believe  that  pithy  pars  appeal  to  the 
many,  and  althou^  we  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  for  our 
poor  phrases  the  title  of  pithy  pars,  we  sometimes  think  short 
notes,  even  if  dull,  are  better  than  long  ones  of  the  same 
character. 

"We  always  enjoy  Primrose  McConnell  wherever  we  meet 
with  him.  Unfortunately  it  is  never  the  flesh,  but  only  in  the 
Press.  He  knows,  as  few  agricultural  writers  know,  the  whole 
of  the  business,  practically  and  theoretically,  and  that  is  a  fine 
thing.  His  name  tells  of  his  parentage,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  he  begins  his  notes  for  a  Midland  paper 
by  comments  on  the  late  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Eklinburgh.  It  is  only  old  farmere  who  really  know,  by  per- 
haps sad  experience,  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  for  the  eountry 
generally,   sliould   foot-and-mouth  disease   get   a   firm   hold  on 
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bur  flocks  and  herds.  Piesont-day  farmers  may  read  about 
the  losses  of  the  past,  but  really  to  appreciate  those  losses  we 
need  more  than  the  printed  account. 

It  appears  that  this  outbreak  in  Edinburgh  began  among 
dairy  co^\'S,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  authorities  acted  with 
commendable  promptitude.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do, 
aiMl  they  did  it;  no  peddling  about  with  curative  agents.  One 
agent  was  used,  and  that  the  most  effectual— the  Knife.  In 
one  dairy  110  animals  were  slaughtered,  and  in  another  88. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  they  were*  not  all  affected,  but  all  were 
open  to  doubt,  and  the  case  was  too  urgent  to  admit  of  rose- 
Tt'AtfT*  i*eiTiedKefi 

We  should  like  to  think  the  plague  is  stayed.  At  any  rate, 
the  authorities  will  not  relax  their  vigilance  for  some  time, 
and  we  may  consider  we  have  got  off  cheaply,  and  very  cheaply, 
if  we  have  only  lost  something  under  200  head. 

Now,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  that  seems  open  to 
doubt.  No  I  Mr.  McConnell  seems  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  imported  hay  and  straw.  He  says  he  ha.* 
often  been  offered  hay  and  foreign  ''chop"  at  tempting  prices, 
but  so  far  he  has  resisted  the  attractive  commodity.  He  dare 
not  introduce  it  among  his  cattle :  the  risk  was  too  great.  He 
suggests  the  question,  and  also  gives  the  answer,  as  to  why 
we  so  seldom  hear  of  outbreaks  of  foot^nd-mouth  disease  that 
may  be  traced  to  this  source.  It  is  simplv  because  such  fodder 
is  almost  entirely  consumed  in  towns  by  norses,  and  supposing 
the  manure  is  infected,  it  is  carted  on  to  arable  fields  where 
cattle  do  not  come,  and  so  the  danger  passes  off.  He  further 
iadda  that  where  this  fodder  is  fed  to  cattle,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  to  have  an  outbreak  either  of  foot-and-mouth, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  rinderpest.  He  speaks  of  a  case  where 
an  outbreak  occurred  through  some  tainted  straw  that  wias  used 
to  envelope  medicine  bottles!     Rather  an  anomaly,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McConnell  again  raises  the  old,  old  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  liquid  manure.  We  are  glad  he  has  something  to  say 
on  the  subject.  No  one  likes  dealing  with  it.  Men  will  not, 
and  masters  cannot.  No  s^'stem  of  tanks  and  pumps  is 
efficient.  This  way  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and 
failure  is  writ  large  over  the  attempt.  The  natural  liquid  from 
the  manure  mi^ht  be  dealt  with,  for  with  proper  bedding  and 
common  attention  it  could  all  be  soaked  up.  Here  peat-moa? 
litter  comes  in  so  handy ;  it  is  so  absolutely  dry  that  it  can 
hardly  be  saturated  to  repletion.  Then,  of  course,  here  comes 
in  one  of  the  many  grand  points  about  covered  yards.  The 
so-called  liquid  manure  is  often  little  more  than  discoloured 
rain  water — water  that  should  have  been  diverted  by  spoutings 
into  the  cistern,  where  it  would  be  a  valuable  asset,  but  sadly 
out  of  place  in  yards  where  cattle  want  dry,  coiiifortable  beds. 
When  landlords  and  farmers  see  more  eye  to  eye,  and  in  those 
halcyon  days  that  are  coming  when  farm  buildings  will  be  per- 
fect, we  shall  hear  no  more  of  that  tiresome  bye-product  called 
liquid  manure. 

In  to-day's  paper,  among  the  farm  notes,  we  read  this: 
*' Farmers  are  afraid  the  grub  or  wireworm  is  about  to  do  the 
damage  (to  wheat)  which  nas  occurred  now  for  so  many  years 
past,  in  spite  of  all  the  known  precautions  having  been  taken.'' 
Well,  there  are  a  good  many  other  fannens  who  can  endorse 
this  statement.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  one 
difficult  to  deal  witJi,  and  not  only  wheat  is  attacked,  but  also 
turnips,  rootlets,  and  potatoes.  Every  soil  gives  them  har- 
bourage—light, heavy,  and  medium  alike.  For  the  wheat 
Slant  we  have  always  advocated  a  heavy  rolling,  and  then  a  top- 
ressing  to  encourage  the  crop  to  grow  out  of  danger.  But 
what  we  want  is  some  remedy  or  preventive  measure,  some 
plan  by  which  the  seed  sown  is  made  distasteful  to  the  visitor. 
so  that  he  should  be  entirely  choked  off  and  have  to  find 
pastures   new. 

Well,  Professor  WVightson  tells  us  that  a  friend  has  com- 
municated to  him  the  outcome  of  some  little  investigation  on 
this  matter.  It  mav  be  that  the  remedy  has  l>een  found  at  last. 
If  so,  like  many  other  great  discoveries,  it  was  pure  accident. 
Of  two  lots  of  barley  sown  at  the  same  time,  one  lot  had 
been  put  through  no  special  process.  It  came  up  well,  and 
then  i>erished.  The  other  lot  of  barley  had  been  sweated 
in  a  kiln,  was  sown  in  the  same  fields,  came  up,  and  re- 
mained unmolested.  Was  the  gas  coke  used  in  the  kiln, 
and  which  contained  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur,  accountable 
for  this?  The  farmer  thought  so;  and  therefore,  like  a  wise 
man,  he  did  a  bit  of  experimenting.  He  fumigated  all  his  seed- 
oorn  with  sulphur,  and  for  five  years  has  not  been  troubled  with 
wireworm,  and  better  still,  has  seen  no  sign  of  smut.  Tliis 
looks  like  opening  out  a  great  field  for  new  endeavour :  two 
pests  killed  at  once.  Can  it  be  that  in  proress  of  time  we  shall 
nave  an  improved  variety  of  wireworm  that  can  take  up  the 
sulphur-treated  rootlets,  and  use  them  as  a  tonic?  Who 
knows. 

The  shortage  of  the  butter  supply  is  agitating  the  minds  of 
many.  Prices  are  higher  than  have  l)een  known  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centui-y.  Australian  drought  has  much  to  answer  for — 
12,500  tons  less  than  usual  from  those  pastoral  colonies.  We 
have  got  so  to  depend  on  "from  abroad,"  and  we  have  also  no 


acquired  the  butter-eating  habit.  We  say  this  advisedly,  for  we 
live  in  an  age  of  luxury,  end  expect  the  best  of  everything, 
and  plenty  of  it  too.  Yt'e  have  learned  how  valuable  a  food  is 
that  purest  of  all  pure  fats,  good  butter;  and  yet  with  all  this 
outcry  the  price  or  household  butter  is  still  less  than  we  have 
known  it.  He  have  ourselves  sold  at  Is.  8d.  and  Is.  9d.  per 
pound  of  IGoz,  and  to-day  good  English  butter  can  be  bought 
at  Is.  4|d.  per  pound.     That  is  by  no  means  a  famine  price. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  before  the  summer  is  over  we  shall 
see  butter  at  Gd.  W^e  have  lived  many  summers,  and  had  that 
experience,  and  we  only  wish  our  dairymaids  could  so  effectually 
"cure''  that  6d.  butteir  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  winter 
months.  With  plenty  of  ice  to  make  it  firm,  so  as  to  be  work- 
able that  every  drop  of  moisture  could  be  extjacted.  and  then 
employ  cold  storage,  we  think  the  thing  might  be  done.  But 
where  is  the  cold  storage  to  be  found?  We  are  not  like  the 
Canadians,  who  have  depots  for  cold  storage.  We  might  learn 
some  excellent  lessons  from  their  management  if  we  only  would. 
We  are  very,  very  backward  in  picking  up  hints.  The  younger 
nations  do  forge  ahead  of  old  Mother  England.  It  is  a  way 
children  have,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  ourselves  behind  in 
the  i*ace. 

P.S. — As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  there  is  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Edinburgh,  but  no  particulars  are 
to  hand. 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Fum. 

It  has  been  a  week  of  stormy  winds  which  would  have  dooe 
much  to  dry  the  land  had  they  not  brought  heavy  rain  witE 
them.  As  it  is,  farm  work  is  at  a  standstill,  except  the  routine 
work,  which  is  resorted  to  rather  than  to  keep  well-paid  men  in 
idleness.  We  have  no  corn  to  deliver  to  naus  at  present,  nor 
potatoes;  and  we  are  sure  that  our  road  -surveyors  will  be 
thankful  we  have  not.  They  will  not  be  pleased  with  us  if  we 
begin  carting  mainure  on  the  soft  roads,  wnich  we  may  have  to 
do  to  keep  the  horses  exercised,  as  well  as  relieve  the  pressure 
of  muck  from  the  yards. 

Manure  carting  has  this  winter  been  very  intermittent,  and 
the  accumulations  are  large.  It  is  time  this  manure  was 
removed.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  gains  power,  heat 
from  accumoilated  manure  below,  and  sun  a&>ve.  may  be  too 
much  for  young  cattle,  and  cause  attacks  of  "  blackleg,  a  com- 
plaint we  have  had  excellent  cause  to  remember.  Therefore, 
although  the  roads  are  bad,  and  we  are  making  them  worse, 
we  must  employ  our  horses  and  men  in  carting  manure. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  gi^e  the  final  cleaning  to  one  piece 
of  fallows  we  should  have  l>een  inclined  to  spread  the  manure 
on  the  land  for  ploughing  in,  but  you  canoiot  clean  land  after 
it  is  manured,  so  we  must  be  content  to  lead  the  muck  into 
hill,  in  a  convenient  place  for  carting  out  again  upon  the 
land. 

A  Motor  PlODgb  in  Moriysbire. 

The  Morayshire  champion  ploughing  match  has  for  a  k>ng 
period  been  regarded  as  tne  most  important  in  the  county,  and 
as  it  has  always  been  open  to  all  comers,  the  leading  plougnmen 
over  a  large  area  have  attended.  The  match  was  held  on 
Saturday,  February  21,  on  a  field  on  the  farm  of  Strathmayne, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Elgin,  and  as  the  weather  was 
ideal  for  the  season  of  the  year,  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance,  brakes  and  waggonettes  plying  to  and  from  Elgin 
during  the  day.  Farmers  and  farm  servants  came  from  a  large 
area,  the  gi^eat  attraction  being  the  motor  plough  of  Messrs. 
Mai^all  and  Sons,  Gainsborough.  This  exnibition  has  been 
promised  for  years,  but  on  Saturday  it  was  realised ;  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  no  one  connected  with  the  Ploughing 
Association  was  to  blame,  as  a  motor  plough  was  on  each  occa- 
sion promised,  but  never  turned  up.  On  Saturday  the  energetic 
and  popular  secretary,  Mr.  Robert.  Forbes,  Kinloss,  was  in  luck, 
for  the  motor  engine  and  the  plough  not  only  did  their  allotted 
task,  but  the  former,  after  helping  the  plough  to  turn  over  its 
"lonely  furrows,"  made  a  journey  of  about  a  mile  to  Strath- 
mayne, and  took  its  part  in  driving  the  threshing  mill.  The 
interest  of  the  day  was  mainly  centred  in  the  work  of  the 
"motor  plough."  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  "  plough  "  and  the  way  that  it  did  its  work,  but  there  was 
none  as  to  the  admirable  efficiency  of  the  motor.  Tlie  motor 
engine  went  steadily  along,  was  easily  steered,  and  was  under 
perfect  command  of  the  driver.  It  was  acknowledged  on  ail 
nands  that  *' Marshall's"  motor,  like  motorcars,  has  "come  to 
stay."  The  little  engine,  after  doing  its  work  on  the  field, 
started  off  to  Strathmayne,  where  it  engaged  in  driving  » 
"Maishall"  threshing  mill.  It  drove  the  mill  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  did  twelve  quarters  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  TTie 
ploughing  by  the  champions  (who  numbered  twenty-five  in  all) 
was  regarded  as  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  North, 
pie  land  was  equal  and  uniform,  and  the  judges  declared  that 
in  every  case  it  was  well  .set  up,  nicelv  packed,  and  that  the 
order  of  merit  was  merely  a  matter  of  dcsree.  They  said  there 
was  not  a  bad  ploughed  furrow  in  the  field.— (*'  N.'B.  Agricul- 
turist.") 
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Avairded   40    Qold    Mttdftl*    And    Sllvaf 
Cupmii     Tbe  ffn«j»t  (Ktmin  pre  curable      ^jtron^^ 

SINQLE-— MLxeiU    S/A  per  daz,  U/- F.er  100  ;    in 

aepam'fl  ooSaqri,  4/-  rtoz,  Bt/'  per  IQ0\   ertr» 

qu<\tltv,£l,''-  anil  inf-  doz. 
NEW  StNQLE  FttlLLED-HOOEI^-'-MUecl,  6/^ 

d07r  :   ID  il1i«[irii^l  uuluurfl,  {>/-  doTE. 
SIJNQLE  CRESTED.-Mised,  e/-  dot ;  to  a^parate 

colotiffl,  U.    ttf  E. 
[HtlJIlLE.-Allxed,  S/O  dct.  S?/-  KO  ;  iii  separflt* 

colours,  5/'  duz,  Ss/- 100 ;  «xtr^  choice,  lSS/%  l6/'i 

■ad2*/-doz. 
SPECIAL   BEDDERS,— PbtAphfii-aici»n«,  Caunt 

Zepplii),  Wontitaua,  ^'  oibera  frnm  9/0  dojE.  3&/- 1 00 
SurerbcoLlecLiOD  at  nainm]  fELriedeu.     BSQONIA 

SEED.-DotibJB,    cholcflit   mixeJ,    ffii  Emd  6/- 

pkt  i  8fDg]a,  oh<)[c«st  tn1]ced,  i/-  p^nd  2/0  pki. 
>i:w  CATALOGUE  treo  by  pwt. 


Address    Dept     A. 

WARE  S  NURSERIES.  FELTHAM 


AMERICAN  TBE£  CAENATIONS.— Lovely 
Carnations  all  the  year  round  can  be  en  c  by  anyone 
iaaving  greentaouBes  heated  to  46  or  60  degrees  in  winter 
Orders  of  10/-  sent  carriage  paid  to  anr  station.  Illustrated 
Oatalogue  for  1908  now  ready,  iLclnding  all  American 
NoTeltiesof  1907. 
H.  BUBNETr,  F.R.H.S..  Carnation  Rpecialist.  Guernsey 


EOLLEBS,  double,  rounded,  exquisitely  finish- 
ed, il7|-ln..   280  lbs..  24/9;   19Hn.,  270  lbs.,  23/9, 
deliTered.    LAWN  MOWBBsi,   guaranteed.  lC-!n.,  14/0; 
__  - ._    ,-.«     „    -_       ..     hensl?e 


English  Mowers.  7-in.  16/9,  all  car.  paid.    Comprehe 
List,  Oolf,  Cricket  and  Land  Rollers.— BEE VK  (U.  Dept.). 
tftony  Stratford, 
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ENT,    THE    GARDEN    OF    ENGLAND. 


EORGB    BUNYARD    &    CO.,    Ltd., 
ABE    NOW    BOOKING   OBDBB.S 

FOB  ALL  KINDS  OF  FBUIT  TBEES. 


CULTUKAL  AND  DB9CBIPTIVB  LIST.  6d.  POST 
FBES.   AND   GBATIS   TO   CUSTOMERS. 


THE    BOTAL    NUBSEBIES,    MAIDSTONE. 

NITRIC  DIET.— The  "Modern  Soil  Science" 
Manure  for  Vine^  Chrvsmtheuiums,  Carnations, 
4!tc.  Of  seedsmen.  Tins.l/-;  l«lbs.,16;  2SIbs.,7/0;  Icwt^, 
90/- ;  or  carriage  paid  (bags  only)  from  BABNES  ^SON, 
Wyche,  Mai  rem. 

"VrOTICE.— Don't  stake  your  Carnations  till 
±1  you  have  seen  PORTER'S  I.MPROVED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  required.  Stakes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
From  7/6  i»er  100 ;  vample  dAZ.,  1/-.  Carriage  oaid.  Cash 
with  order.— A.  POBTBB,  Stone  House.  Maidstone. 

ENTIANA      VEBNA,     twelve     first-dass 

dumps,  6/-,  free;  three  BEE  OBCHIDS.  1/6;  six 

DBTAS  OCTOPETALA,  8/-;  twelve Boyal  flowering  Ferns 

6/-.^P.  B.  O'KELLY,  Nurseries.  Bal'yvaughan,  Co.  ClareJ 

USTIC    SUMMER    HOUSES,   and   Rustic 

Work  of  erery  descripiion.  Boat  Houses,  Garden 

Seats,  Bridges,  Vases,  Arches,  Trellis,  Fencing,  Verandahs, 

Porches,    sc.       Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.— 

BOULTON  A  PAUL.  LlD.,  Manutectarers,  Norwich. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture :  "eiiarcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
each  littl*  pteoe  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  enltivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted/' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
BIBST.  BBOOKB  A  HIRST,   Ltd..  Leeds. 

THE  TOMATO.  By  W.  lasuLDBN,  F.R.H.S. 
Oontaintaig  up-fto*date  Cultural  Directiena  for  main* 
Cabling  a  eontiivaous  supply  of  fruit :  also  a  List  of  useful 
Beeeipts  for  the  guidance  of  Cooks.  Profusely  niustratod. 
Omos  :12.  MiTAB Court  Chambbra.  Flbbt  St.,  B.C. 

AST'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 
have  heen  invented  during  26  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  bv  the  better 
cultivation  ef  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
CMalogua  poet  free. 

O.  S.  WEST.  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.B. 
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THESE^TWp.PODS 


"WILLIAM  I.''  repiesents  fairly 
'  *  the  comparative  size  of  the 
pod  of  the  earliest  pea  obtainable 
before  we  commenced  breeding  and 
improving  Garden  l^eas. 

"  PILOT"  is  the  result  of  careful 
cross  fertilization,  and  is  not  only 
double  the  size  of  "William I."  but 
is  infinitely  superior  in  flavour. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  one 
quart  of  "Pilot"  Peas,  together 
with  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  con- 
taining trial  ground  reports,  for  1/9 
post  free.    Write  to— 

^   ALEX.  DICKSON  A  SONS.  Ltd.. 

V.         87,  Royal  Av«nu«,  Bolfkat, 
6S,  Dawson  Stpoat,   Dublin. 


PEIiPETUAL  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS 

(AMERICAN). 

For  strong,  healthy  plants,  of  all  the  best  varieties  and 
novelties,  go  to  Vf.  H.  PAQB,  who  has  over  100,000 
to  select  from,  and  will  give  yon  every  satisfaction . 
Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

TancTley  Nupseplaa,  HAMPTON,  MIDDX 

Telephone :  Telegrams :         ' 

SIO,  P.O.  Kingston.  Page.  Hampton. 


Seeds 


BETWEEN  SEEDS 

that  bring  forth  tine  and  tbfise 
that  brinj;  inrth  puny  flo^en 
Bud  vt^jf&tables  there  Ls  t%v 
perceptible  dUUtmat€.  H«sl* 
tat£  then  when  buylnir,  and 
reni«nibcr:  Hkc  produces  Hke; 
Hiat  only  ^c^di  saved  frt>fnthc 
MnrBt  plQtiitti  CAN  produce  the 
fine*!.  Froid  such  come  our 
seed9\  evpcrcknattledfc,  cofi" 
fiumffiste  »kl|l,  f!:ovorn  their 
prodyctton  Ironi  iirst  to  last- 
Would  y  tm  4f  mbe  11  J«h  3^  our  ifar> 
den  withihr  lovctiestt  llower^, 
iurnlBli  3 our  table  with  ihv 
finest  YCK^elabPes.  our  earn*- 
logue  tfl>  ours  without  charge. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson 

The  Kings  Seedsmen 

Manchester 
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Mistakes  in  PlantiDg. 

HERE  is  an  old  saying,  that  he 
who  never  made  a  mistake  never 
made  a  discovery,  and  as  there  is, 
probably,  as  much  tmth  in  it  as 
there  is  in  most  old  sayings,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  in  relation  to 
our  text,  that  surely  here  of  all 
tijings  the  most  discoveries  are  made, 
Thiu,  and  more  also ;  for  there  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  infatuation  luring  planters  to 
dump  down  things  ubiquitously  without  profiting 
by  the  mistakes  of  others.  In  no  instance  of  the 
multitudinous  phases  of  planting  is  this  more 
in  evidence  than  in  that  pertaining  to  our  noble 
coniferous  trees,  and  this  in  relation  to  space, 
soil,  and  local  climatic  conditions.  We  are  least 
concerned  with  those  instances  where  these 
youthful  scions  of  surely  the  noblest  races  of 
the  great  kingdom  of  silent  life  are  temporarily 
used  as  ornamental  subjects.  Nevertheless,  the 
bulk  of  even  this  planting,  about  the  numerous, 
pretty,  suburban  villa  residanoes,  is  in  a  measure 
a  mistake  by  reason  of  a  restricted  area  which 
does  not  allow  of  a  final  transplanting  to  more 
congenial  surroundings,  such  as  obtains  in 
pleasure  grounds  and  demesnes. 

That  this  is  a  mistake  most  will  admit  on 
seeing  members  of  the  Abies,  or  Picea  family,  or 
may  be  a  Welling^onia,  selected  for  its  infantile 
charms  to  adorn  the  frontage  of  a  small  dwelling. 
Daily  we  see  Wellingtonias  which  have  for  some 
years  been  tVus  degtaded,  and  what  pitiful 
objects  they  are !  Such,  indeed  as  would  tempt 
any  tree-lover  to  long  for  the  establishment 
of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
vegetables.  In  one  particular  instance,  and  this 
a  Wellingtonia,  under  daily  observation,  we 
asked  a  tree-loving  friend  what  he  thought  of  it. 
Hid  reply  [was :  "  The  planter  ought  to  have  six 
months'  hard." 

Imagine,  we  say,  those  specimens  standing  in 
the  Mammoth  Urove,  California,  towering  aloft 
to  well  on  500  feet,  and  proportionately  built. 
Look  on  that  (picture,  and  look  on  this — a  poor 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notioee  of  < 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Intecest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  all  Articles  im 
Publication,  officially  t^  **  THB  BDIT0R«"'M 
12,  Mltpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  atreot^i 
Liondon,  E.G.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  vm  etlut 
address. 
No.  UJa.— Vol.  LVI.  Third  Seribs. 
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mutilated,  deformed  monstpgeity,  annoally  snubbed  in  its  in- 
BtinctiYe  desire  to  rise  heavenwards  above  that  window-sill  to 
which  height  it  is  confined  I  The  pity  of  it.  Yes!  There 
shMild  be  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  vegetables, 
rad  its  earliest  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  putting  such  pitiful 
objects  morcifully  out  of  their  misery. 

IJere  is  less  excuse  for  this  barbarity  by  reason  of  a  certain 
Dumber  of  species  which  by  their  comparatively  dwarf  habit 
•re  eminently  adapted  to  restricted  areas  and  contingent  height 
limits.  These,  too.  are  lamon^  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
of  evergreens,  and,  surely,  it  is  better  to  have  a  full-grown, 
aiandsome  specimen  of,  say.  Biota  orientalis  aurea,  or  Retino- 
Bgpmplumosa  (green  or  gold),  4ft  or  6ft  high,  than  the  crippled 
offspring  of  a  giant  dwarfed  to  the  same  dimensions.  The  one 
?  *?,  ODJ^  of  beauty,  the  other,  if  it  does  not  excite  pity,  oan 
liardly  fail  to  breed  contempt.  One  may,  in  fact,  select  from 
•gong  the  wealth  of  coniferous  or  evergreen  trees  now  avail- 
able, species  or  varieties  which  as  full  grown  specimens  will, 
practioalW,  suit  any  position  so  far  as  room  requirements  are 
oonceitned,  and  as  these  positions  on  the  smaller  scale  generally 
allow  of  that  good  soil  which  tre^life  loveth,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  such  mistakes,  small  as  they  may  be  compared  with  a  more 
important  phase  of  planting. 

Soil  and  situation  play  a  prominent  part  in  planting  where 
the  object  of  the  planter  is  handsome  and  stately  specimens. 
-As  a  rule  this  important  matter  is  not  considered,  and  genera 
and  species  are  selected  indiscriminately  to  the  end  of  the  most 
serious  mistakes  of  all  being  made.  Yet  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
inake  suitable  selection,  and  go  right  ah  initio.     In  the  two 

geat  families.  Pinus,  the  Pines,  and  Picea,  the  Silver  Fire,  we 
kve  wholly  opposing  traits  of  character,  inasmuch  as  the  Pines 
love  a  dry,  gravelly  sub-soil,  or  rathor,  the  surface  soil  super- 
imposed on  such,  as  they  are,  naturally,  comparatively  shallow 
looters;  wjule  the  Silver  Firs,  under  all  its  forms,  demand  the 
jeverae.  To  plant  Pines  and  Silver  Firs  indiscriminately  is  a 
mg  mistake— a  mistake  which  may  be  admitted,  but  only  so  far 
as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  the  plant  which  is  to  blame, 

*  t  j^j  *°®  planter.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  have  seen  an 
mland  ^mesne  where  the  Silver  Firs,  of  various  species,  parti- 
cularly P.  nobihs,  thrive  amasingly,  and  where  the  Pines  after 
a  tew  years  of  silent  suffering  beget  the  apologetic,  but  obviously 
needles,  remark  ** Pines  do  not  do  here."  And  they  do  not; 
Dut  stilL  somehow,  the  planting  goes  on  with,  presumably,  the 
TOgue  id^  that  pereistent  hand-grips  with  Nature  will  eventu- 
ally tire  her  into  a  consenting  toleration  of  conditions  of  which, 
as  yet.  she  will  have  none  of. 

•  *  ^^  T??®  necessary,  or  expedient,  to  turn  a  private  place 
into  a  public  arboretum,  or  botanic  garden,  for  comparative  ex- 
periment, ^e  could  better  understand  the  desire  for  a  repre- 
senta^on  of  those  genera  which  show  a  distinct  partiality,  or 
even  demand,  for  conditions  which  may  be  absent;  but,  in  our 
case,  surely  it  is  far  better  to  plant  such  things  as  one  may 
reasonably  expect  to  develop  into  perfect  specimens  of  their 
Jind,  than  others  which  but  a  little  reflection  oan  hardly  fail 
to  show,  must  eventually  become  the  silent  and  suffering  wit- 
nesses of  a  mistake. 

Mixed  shrubbery  planting  is,  of  course,  the  present-dav 
ptonter  8  ideal,  and  the  more  it  is  mixed  the  nearer  is  his  ideal 
attained.  The  mferenoe  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  drawn  from 
examples  ubiquitously  displayed,  and  '*  what  oan  we  reason  but 
from  what  we  know.''  We  do  not  say  definitely  this  is  a  mis- 
take, so  much  depends  on  the  angle  of  vision  from  which  the 
object  is  viewed;  but  we  do  now  and  again  find  exceptions  to 
tins  rule  m  which  bold  grouping  of  species,  instead  of  mixing 
IS  m  evidence;  or  may  be.  indeed,  the  planter  has  even  dared 
to  XJonfane  himself  to  one  kind  atone,  such  as  Pinus  austriaoa 
and,  somehow,  such  examples  seldom  or  never  fail  to  pWse. 
Simple  as  it  is,  it  is  coming  very  near  to  Nature's  ways  in  her 
happiest  moods,  and  one  feels  after  all  that  she  is  Vight,  if 
unable  to  admit  that  we  are  wrong. 

As  a  tree-lover  one  loves  to  dwell  on  the  descriptive  notes 
gleaned  from  among  wilder  and  grander  scenes,  such  as  those 
vast  forests  of  Deodars,  the  Hindoo  Devedara,  or  Tree  of  God. 
which  clothe  the  base  and  shoulders  of  f  ^e  mighty  Himalayas 
for  miles  and  miles  beyond  th^  dim  and  distant  horizon,  or  the 
gemlock  Spruce  extending  from  Carolina  to  the  borders  of 
Hudson  s  ^y,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Are 
such  superb  natural  schemes  too  vast  for  our  comprehension? 
Too  ereat  to  give  the  key-note  to  our  petty  plarisP  Perhaps 
not,  for  somehow  one  has  faith  m  Nature  after  all,  that  faith 
which  stands  on  a  pedestal  above  and  beyond  argument.— K., 

■  •■■   ■ 

MO^t  tf'J,  ^P^*^r«a«>'»Wy  serve  for  extended  comments. 
Why  IS  It  that  horticulture  languishes  in  some  of  the  larger 
commerciai  centres  of  the  North?  At  all  events  it  appears  to 
Th^  c-ti«^^  -.#  r*i  ^  fi.  languishing  condition.  If  one  may 
rtie  Pallfire  of  take  the  want  of  success  at  horticultural 
MOwer  Shows,  shows  as  a  criterion  of  the  measure  of  public 
«u  _j        .^  interest  in  flowers  and  the  general  produce  of 

tne  garden,  that  measure  is  unsatisfactory,  and  is  even  1 
diminishing  quantity.     We  know  that  great  shows  were  once 


held  at  Manchester,  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Old  Trafford. 
Now,  with  all  the  advertising  of  the  Press  and  other  agencies, 
and  by  quite  as  many  inducements  as  formerly,  the  shows 
there  are  by  no  means  so  splendid  or  successful  as  in  former 
years.  Now  the  cry  of  financial  disti^ess,  \aiid  of  declining 
popularity  comes  from  Liverpool,  where  a  magnificent  spring 
exhibition  was  wont  to  be  held.  Thirdly,  Birmingham  has 
presented  the  very  best  in  flower  shows  during  the  last  two 
or  three  yeers,  ^et  the  promoters  have  met  with  only  partial 
success.  What  is  the  reason,  or  what  are  the  iroaaons?  IXoes  it 
mean  that  the  outward  flow  of  the  cheaper  houses  and  work- 
ing people's  dwellings  in  these  larger  cities  has  driven  away  the 
wealthier  members  of  society,  who  had  small  estates  and  good 
gardens,  with  gardeners  to  keep  and  dress  the  same?  We  think 
this  is  largelv  the  reason.  This  view  is  borne  out,  too,  by  the 
fact  that  other  societies  are  springing  up  on  the  fringes  of 
these  large  cities.  It  is  a  state  of  thingp  begotten  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  lawns  require  cultural  assist- 
ance as  well  as  any  other  garden  crop.  It  is,  I  fear^  a  much  too 
common  occurrence,  in  the  stress  and  hurry  of  spring  work,  to 

overlook  the  top-dressing  due  to  an  impovenshed 
Lawn  lawn.     We  do  not  always  realise  that  the  con- 

Cuitlvatloa*     stant  mowing  and  sweeping  of  tidily-kept  sward. 

cannot  fail  to  deprive  it  of  much  natnral 
nourishment,  which  should  be  i)eriodically  restored  in  a  suit- 
able form  during  early  spring  and  autumn.  On  lawns,  cricket 
grounds,  and  tennis  courts,  which  have,  for  any  reason,  been 
comparatively  neglected  since  autumn,  no  time  should  be  kxt 
before  levelling  up  any  inequalities  in  the  turf,  and  carefully 
Extracting  all-  Plantains  and  other  coarse  woeas  or  grasses. 
After  lain  the  ground  should  be  well  and  repeatedly  rolled; 
first  backwards  and  forwards  from  opposite  aides,  afterwards 
varying  the  process  at  right  angles  to  the  former  course.  In 
this  way  any  parts  of  the  surface  soil  which  may  have  been 
loosened  by  frosts  or  worms  will  be  effectively  solidified,  and 
the  grass' roots  pressed  firmly  into  position.  A  (?ood  top-dress- 
ing, consisting  of  sifted  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of  wood 
ashes  and  soot,  may  be  spread  over  the  plot,  filling  up  all  holes 
and  forming  an  anpreciable  layer  upon  tne  entire  area.  Stable 
manure  mixed  wi^  fine  soil  also  makes  an  admirable  surfacinjr, 
but  it  must  be  thoroughly  fermented  and  rotted  before  api^- 
cation  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  seeds  of  weeds. 

Artificial  mannres  are  very  useful  on  turf  of  all  kinds, 
especially  where  well-deoaved  stable  dung  is  not  easily  procur- 
able. Superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainit  may  with  aavantage 
be  mixed  with  the  spring  dressing  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
two  hundredweight  to  the  acre.  Where  it  is  thought  proper  to 
encourage  clover,  a  well-known  authority  recommends  a  dress- 
ing of  from  51b  to  81b  of  basic  slag,  and  21b  to  31b  of  kainit  per 
forty  souare  yards,  to  be  appli^  in  November.  Too  much 
clover,  nowever,  is  not  desinable  for  ground  upon  which  games 
are  played,  as  it  is  somewhat  slippery,  especially  in  oami) 
weather.  The  quickly  acting  stimulant,  nitrate  of  soda,  will 
have  an  excellent  effect  if  well  crushed  and  applied  at  the 
raltio  of  about  a  hundredweight  to  the  acre  in  A.i)ri].  It  is 
best  given  in  two  dressings,  during  showery  weather  if  possible* 
with  an  interval  of  about  a  fortnight  between  each  dressing. 
To  facilitate  an  even  distribution,  the  nitrate  may  be  mixed 
with  sifted  soil.  A  word  of  caution  may,  however,  lie  in  season. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  unwise  practice  to  apply  nitrogenous 
salts  to  a  starved  lawn,  if  an  adequate  praportion  of  the  other 
necessary  plant  foods  are  al^ent.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  the 
all-sufiicing  manure  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be ;  and  when 
administered  without  first  enriching  the  soil  with  the  requisite 
basis  of  potash  and  phosphates,  its  exhaustive  action  is  bound 
to  have  deleterious  effects  upon  the  vitality  of  the  finer  grasses. 
The  unduly  forced  luxuriance,  although  gratifyinpr  to  the  eye,  is 
not  healthy  growth,  and  is  only  bought  at  tne  expense  of  the 
enfeebled  constitution  of  the  turf.— J.  E.  8. 
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Dendroblum  tbyrsifloram. 

We  do  not  bear  00  inu€h  of  the  Highbury  orchid  collection 
in  these  days,  but  it  ia  still  maintaiiied.  Our  present  figure  of 
a  noble  specimen  Deoidrobium,  however,  was  plhotoffraj^ied  at 
Highbury.  This  special  plant  was  grown  by  Mr,  H.  A. 
Barberry  when  he  occupied  tne  position  of  orchid  cultivator  to 
Mr,  Chamberlain.  The  plant  was  in  a  14in  pot,  and  oariied 
seveaty  a]ukes  of  bloom,  and  the  spikes  averaged  fiftv-five 
floweiB  apiece.  The  plant  was  kept  in  the  Den£obiiim  house 
daring  summer  when  making  its  growth.  At  all  other  times  it 
npied  a  light  xrasition  in  an  intermediate  house,  where  the 


of  course,  quite  dry.  Repot  once  in  two  or  three  years,  in  good 
peat  and  sphagnum,  in  well-drained  pots,  and  let  it  be  done 
soon  after  flowering. 

Cnltural  Notes. 

For  several  months  onwards,  the  list  of  temperatures  given 
below  should  be  maintained  as  near  as  it  is  possible.  Fluctua- 
tions ought  always  to  be  avoided,  but  with  solar  heat  the  figures 
quoted  for  during  the  day  may  rise  a  few  degrees  with  perfect 
safety.  However,  the  maximum  must  be  reached  at  midday, 
and  gradually  fall  till  the  morning,  when  the  lowest  p<Hnt  is 
recorded : — 

Day.     ^  Nijrht.  Morninsr. 

East  Indian  house     70-75  deg.  Fahr.  65-70  dear.  Fahr.  es  deg.  Fkhr. 

Cattleya  and  Mexican  house  65-70  deg,  Fahr.  60-68  deg.  Fahr.  60  deg.  Fahr. 

Intermediate  hoaie   60-63  degr.  Fahr.       60  deg,  Fabr.  58  deg.  Fahr. 

Cool  or  Odontogloasnm  „     55-60  deg.  Fabr.       55  deg.  Fahr.  50  deg.  Fahr. 

The  blinds  will  now  be  needed  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days, 
which  has  a  tendency  directly  they  are  let  down  to  somewhat 
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A  Specimen  Dendrobium  thyrsillorum. 

temperature  may  fall  as  low  as  50deg  and  rise  as  high  as  65deg. 
Dunng  the  growing  season  afford  a  good  supply  or  water,  but 
the  comxK>st  must  not  be  continually  saturated.  During  the 
doll  months  the  compost  should  be  comparatively  dry,  but  not, 


lower  the  temperature.  To  prevent  these  sudden  changes  it 
is  wise  to  close  the  ventilators  prior  to  attending  the  blinds. 
A  moist  and  genial  atmosphere  should  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  range,  but  no  damping  down  can  be  done  till  the  day 
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temperatures  are  registered ;  And  email  fieedlioKs  and  Odonto- 
glossums  wiU  benefit  by  a  slight  spray  overhead  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.  For  tfis  purpose  the  Abol  syringe  (as 
advertised  in  the  Journal)  has  proved  an  ideal  instrument, 
because  the  finest  dew  is  equally  distributed  over  all  the  plants. 
Extna  care  is  required  with  the  fires  at  this  season,  when 
we  occasionally  experience  rather  cold  nights  followed  by  warm 
sunny  days ;  so  they  should  not  be  started  until  it  is  ascertained 
whether  the  d»v  is  likely  to  be  hot  or  otherwise;  but  the  stoker 
must  be  ready  for  the  evening,  when  the  sun  goes  down,  to  keep 
the  temperatures  from  going  to  the  other  extreme. 

Vandas. 

For  diversity  of  colour  no  genus  can  equal  this  one.  Except- 
ing red,  every  other  colour  is  represented,  more  or  less,  in  one 
of  the  species.  The  most  popular  is  V.  caerulea,  of  which  we 
had  a  note  on  January  30.  Then  we  have  the  stately  V.'s  suavi^ 
and  tricolor,  witji  their  several  varieties,  while  the  smaller 
growing  ones  embrace  V.'s  Watsoni,  Amesiana,  and  Kim- 
balliana,  all  of  which  are  snitable  for  basket  cultivation.  Thus, 
where  space  is  limited  they  thrive  well  if  suspended  18in  or  2ft 
from  the  roof  glass.  — 

Now  is  considered  the  proper  time  to  re-surface  this  section 
with  equal  parts  of  peat  and  living  sphagnum ;  but  where 
specimens  have  lost  tneir  bottom  leaves,  and  have  become  what 
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is  generally  termed  leggy,  a  thorough  overhAuling  is  a  necessity. 
First  of  all  watch  for  new  roots  to  appear  up  the  bare  part  of 
the  stem.  Should  there  be  no  sign  of  them,  tie  some  sphagnum 
round,  which,  if  kept  moist,  will  encourage  the  formation  of 
roots.  When  they  are  visible,  cut  oflE  the  top  portion  about 
6Ln  below  the  leaves,  and  repot  in  the  mixture  alreadv  referred 
to.  Use  plenty  of  drainage,  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  as 
the  operation  proceeds.  Afterwards  shade  them  from  strong 
sunshine  till  Te-estabUshed^  and  never  permit  the  Vandas,  or 
their  allies,  including  Aerides.  Sacoolabiums,  and  AngrsBCums 
to  get  <^*y  at  the  base.  It  will  be  noticed  that  roots  invariably 
push  out  from  almost  any  part  of  the  stem.  These  should  be 
trained  into  the  compost,  which  not  only  benefits  the  plant, 
but  preserves  them  from  the  ravages  of  cockroaches  and  other 
insect  pests.— T.  Anstiss. 

Blgenerlc  Hybrid  Orcbid. 

At  the  Scientific  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  March  3,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  A.L.S.,  drew 
attention  to  the  bi-generic  orchid  Epi-diacrium  Colmani  shown 
by  Sir  Jeremiah-  Colman,  Bt.,  and  raised  between  Diacrium 
bicornutum  9  and  Epidendrum  ciliare  <j ,  and  remarked  that 
this  new  and  interesting  hybrid  approaehed  closely  in  habit, 
inflorescence,  ar^  form  of  flower  to  the  pollen  parent.  He 
also  commented  upon  the  question  of  the  nomenclature  of 
hi-  and  poly-generic  hybrids,  saying  that  he  considered  it  best 
to  comxxnind  the  name  of  the  hybrid  from  the  names  of  the 
parent  species,  and  to  avoid  conventional  names,  unless  they 
were  so  formed,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 


Horticultural  Note  Book,  bv  J. 
second  edition,  le vised.     London: 
Son,    7,   Stationei-s*   Hall   Court, 
4s.  6d. 

In  our  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  in  January^ 
1906,  we  described  this  as  a  most  distinct  work.  No  book 
other  than  Loudon's  large  "Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  con- 
tains Bo  much  statistical  and  tabular  data  on  hoi*tnlan  afifairs, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  received 
the  second  edition  a  few  weeks  a^o.  It  is  just  such  a  book  or 
compilation  as  one  takes  a  keen  interest  in,  since  one  has  the 
feeling  that  in  improving  it,  one  also  betters  one's  sources  of 
readily  available  information.  To  horticulturaj  lecturers,  head 
gardenei-s,  and  indeed,  gardeners  of  all  degree,  the  Note  Book 
must  appeal.  At  first  it  was  too  refined,  with  itr?  pliable  leather 
covers  and  bevelled  gilt  edges ;  but  a  more  generally  serviceable^ 
edition  is  now  l>efore   us. 

Its  new  outward  appearance,  however,  is  the  only  new  thins,, 
and  our  former  snggestions  for  the  inclusion  of  lists  of  hardy 
ferns,  lists  of  carpet-bedding  and  sub-tropical  i>lants,  rainfal! 
maps,  and  some  observations  thereon,  among  other  things,  have 
still  to  be  considered.  We  would  again  remind  our  readers 
that  the  work  is  sectioned  as  follows: 
1,  weights  and  measures;  2,  land  mea- 
suring and  mensuration ;  3,  garden 
formation ;  4,  horticultural  buildings; 
5,  hedges,  fences,  and  gates;  6,  geologi- 
cal formation  and  soils;  7,  chemistry  of 
the  garden  and  manures ;  8,  propagation 

tXj^    1  and  seed  memoranda;  9,  fruit  culture; 

M     M  10,  flower  cultui*e;  11,  vegetable  culture; 

12,  trees  and  shrubs;  13,  insecticides  and 
fungicides;  14,  garden  meteorology; 
15,  garden  recipes. 

Seaside  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^ 

by    Alfred    Gaut ;    illustrated   by 

fmotograi^s  by  Frank  Sutcliffe. 
x>ndon :  "Country  Life,*'  Ltd., 
Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 
Til  is  book  is  "an  endeavour  to  show 
how  the  evils  may  be  miti^ted  which 
are  wrought  upon  vegetation  of  all 
kinds,  not  only  by  the  north  and  east- 
winds  along  tlie  east  coast,  but  also 
upon  every  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
British  Isles,  which  are  exposed  to 
strong  gales  and  storms." 

The  work,  we  ^ther,  is  a  published 

statement  of  opinions  and  of  practical 

observation  bearing  on  seaside  planting. 

The  coast  of  Yorkshire    has    been   the 

immediate  part  that    has    been    under 

observation.       Mr.  Gaut  had  found,  in 

his    research    work    amon^    the    hardy 

cultivated  fruits  of  Yorkshire,  the  great 

difficulties    experienced   by    growera   in 

the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  farm  and 

garden     crops,    owing    to    the    cutting 

easterly  wijids  and  strong  gales  from  off  the  sea.  at  all  seasons 

of  the  year.     He  compares  the  beauty  of  the  many  ravines  with 

the  stony  bareness  of  the  exposed  xwrtions  of  the  coast,  and 

Soints  to  the  advantages  of  shelter  to  man,  horses,  cattle, 
wellings  and  homesteads,  and  also  as  resting  and  nesting 
places  for  birds  and  game.  Nor  is  the  seriousness  of  marine 
erosion  overlooked.  .  On  the  Yorkshire  coast  it  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  landslips  are  of  frequent  occuri»ence.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  "first  line  of  exposure"  is  the  gi-eat  difficulty. 
By  means  of  diagrams  Mr.  Gaut  illustrates  the  pcssibility  of  so 
plant Lng.  Immediate  forefitmt  protection  is  secured  by  either 
a  stone  dyke,  a  fence  of  spar  or  brushwood,  or  other  shelter. 
The  trees  behind  are  thickly  planted,  and  are, of  the  liaixliest 
kinds,  so  that  a  dense  mass  or  growtn  of  branches  and  foliage 
is  formed  to  catch  and  break  up  the  first  force  of  the  gales. 
These  shelter  belts  upon  the  Belvedere  estate  form  almost  im- 
penetrable thickets.  Narrow  belts  are  useless  as  a  means  of 
shelter. 

The  building  of  stone  dykes  and  the  making  of  spar  and 
otber  kinds  of  fences  are  then  considei-ed,  and  the  reader  is 
greatly  assisted,  by  the  excellent  photographs.  A  chapter 
follows  upon  the  preparation  of  the  eoil  and  the  actual  work 
of  planting.  The  authoa*  recommends  deferring  the  planting 
until  late  winter  or  early  spring  (i.e.,  the  present  time  of  the 
year),  especially  in  the  very  exposed  places.  Evei^greens, 
indeed,  should  not  be  transplanted  until  late  in  spring,  and  even 
then  the  month  of  April  is  quite  early  enough.  Lists  of  suit- 
able ti-ees  and  shrubs  conclude  this  very  useful  book. 
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Rdyal  Hoptleultupal  Social  y.!  SSS 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  <m  Tuesday,  March  17,  and 
•a  lecture  will  be  given  at  three  o'clock  by  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  on  **  Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.** 

HoPtloultupal  AdvlsePB. 

The  number  of  superannuated  gardeners,  or  other  horticul- 
turists, who  advertise  themselves  as  horticultural  advisers, 
steadily  increases.  We  observe  that  Mr.  J.  Cwoke,  lately  head 
gardener  at  Forde  Abbey,  has  joined  the  ranks,  and  there  are 
several  others  who  undertake  advisory  work,  but  who  do  not 
solicit  engagements  by  advertisement.  Mr*  S.  T.  Wright  at 
Wisley,  of  course,  *^ advises*'  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society ;  while  Mr.  Geo.  Abbey,  St.  Albans,  Mr.  R.  Lewis 
Castle,  Harlesden,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  Finchley,  as  a  few 
near  London,  are  actively  engaged  as  horticultural  advisers. 

Febpuapy  Weathap  at  Belvlop  Caatle. 
The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  8.W. ;  total  thiiteen 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1.49in;  this  fell  on  seventeen  days, 
«nd  is  O.Slin  below  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest 
<laily  f€ill  was  0.33in  on  the  23th.  liaro meter  (corrected  and 
reduced) ;  highest  reading  30.707in  on  the  6th  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest 
reading  29.093in  on  the  28th  at  9  p.m. ;  mean  of  9  a.m.  and 
y  p.m.  readings  30.047in.  Thermometers :  highest  in  th^  shade 
o2deg  on  the  6th ;  lowest  on  the  screen  24deg  on  the  2nd ;  mean 
of  daily  maxima  46.41deg;  mean  of  d^^ily  minima  34.44deg; 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  40.42deg,  which  is  3.29deg 
above  the  average ;  lowest  on  the  grass  21deg  on  the  5th  and 
13th;  highest  in  sun  99deg  on  the  23th;  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  at  3ft  40deg,  whicU  is  0.35deg  above  the  average. 
Total  sunshine  sixty-four  houi*s  forty  minutes,  which  is  fifteen 
hours  fifty  minutes  below  the  average;  there  were  four  sunless 
days.— W.  H.  Divers. 

The  Qapden  Club  ol  the  Fpanoo-Bpltlah  Bxhlbltlon. 

The  Garden  Club  now  being  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  is  under  the  direction  of  a  strong 
committee,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  including, 
*among  others,  Viscount  Selby,  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Blyth, 
liord  Desborough,  and  Lord  Strathcona.  It  will  possess  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  commodious  club  houses  ever  con- 
6:tructed  for  a  summer  club  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  may 
he  gathered  fix>m  the  fact  that  the  building  has  a  frontage  of 
-^OOft,  and  a  depth  of  over  130ft.  Ladies  are  qualified  for  mem- 
bership, and  a  special  reception  room  and  drawing-room, 
together  with  a  suite  of  boudoirs,  will  be  set  apart  for  them  in 
the  club  house,  where  the  men  will  also  be  provided  witih  a 
smoke  room  and  several  dressing  rooms.  The  facade  of  the 
great  dining  hall  is  composed  entirely  of  large  glazed  panels, 
and  its  doors  and  windows  open  directly  upon  gardens,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  ornamental  sunken  band-stand.  There  is 
likewise  a  spacious  banqueting  hall,  nearly  100ft  long,  and  some- 
what smaller  rooans  in  which  private  dinner  parties  may  be 
given  by  membera,  while  on  the  lower  floor  and  on  the  terrace 
above  arfe  numerous  partly-closed  spaces,  which  will  be  found 
suitable  for  small  dinners  and  luncheons,  in  addition  to  a  score 
of  private  dining  rooms.  The  catering  of  the  club  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Co.,  whose  charges 
will  be  on  the  same  moderate  rscale  as  at  the  Trooadero 
Restaurant.  The  executive  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
made  such  a  favourable  arrangement,  as  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  all  previous  exhibitions  to  add  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  the 
coest  of  everything  in  the  way  of  refreshments  consumed  in  the 
grounds.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  prices  at  the 
restaurants  and  buffets  throughout  the  exhibition  will  be  the 
same  as  those  which  usually  obtain  outside  it.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  the  club,  which  includes  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  is 
three  guineas  for  gentlemen,  and  two  guineas  for  ladies,  but  for 
those  living  over  twenty-five  miles  from  Shepherd's  Bush  the 
Gubscriptions  are  respectively  two  guineas  and  one  guinea  and 
a  half. 


Wp.  James  Whytoek. 

A  week  or  two  ago  we  announced  that  Mr.  Jaimes  Whytoek, 
head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith  Gardens, 
N.B.,  had  been  elected  as  president  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  in -succession  to  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  nursery- 
man. The  members  of  this  foremost  and  most  robust  of 
Scottish  gardening  societies  believe  in  maintaining  a  firm  h<^d 
over  the  affairs  of  the  association,  and  they  also  like  to  do 
honour  to  those  of  their  own  ranks,  who  are,  of  course,  mainly 
professional  gardeners.  Hence  the  selection  of  the  distin- 
guished supervisor  of  those  famous  gardens,  over  which  have 
presided  such  men  as  Charles  Mcintosh,  William  Thomson,  and 
Malooln  Dunn.  Mr.  Whytoek  has  now  been  at  Dalkeith  since 
1899,  and  after  over  nine  years  of  trial  he  has  not  been  found 
wanting.  When  our  friend  was  appointed  to  his  present 
situation  the  Journal  remarked:  "We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  other  capable  and  worthy  men  had  the  strongest  of  recom- 
ipendations  from  personages  of  almost  the  highest  pank  in  the 
kingdom,   but  the  Duke,  after  summoning  a  selected  number 
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of  candidates  to  Dalkeith,  decided  that  the  combination  of 
qualifications  possessed  by  Mr.  Whytoek  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  the  varied  cultural  duties  and  other  requirements  that  are 
desii^ed  to  be  met  by  the  head  of  the  gardening  crstablishment." 
So  it  has  proved.  Mr.  Whytoek  had  previously  won  credit  and 
experience  under  the  late  William  Thomson  in  the  same 
gardens,  so  tliat  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  responsi- 
bilities that  awaited  him.  He  is  a  Scotsman,  and  left  Earl 
Fitzwilliam'is  beautiful  seat  at  Coollattin,  Wicklow,  to  go  to 
Dalkeith.  A  summary  of  his  presidential  addrees  appeau>  on 
another  page. 

The  Plopa  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Educational  Department  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  has  made  ai-rangeuients  for  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  250  quarto  unooloured  illustrations  of  the  native  plants  of 
that  country.  Mr.  T.  F.  Cheesenian,  curator  of  the  Museum 
at  Auckland,  and  author  of  the  excellent  Manual  of  the  Xew 
Zealand  Flora,  which  appeared  in  1903,  has  been  appointed 
editor.  Tlie  plates  will  be  prepared  in  tliis  country  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  Miss  M.  Smith  is 
undertaking  the  drawings,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Fitch  their  reproduc- 
tion on  stone.— ('*  Kew  Bulletin.*') 
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Liverpool  and  O.R.B.I. 

The  Liverpool  Auxiliary  branch  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution  hold  their  mmuial  smoking  ooncerb  on  Saturday  next, 
in  the  Bear's  Paw  Hotel,  Lord  Street.  A  delightful  programme 
is  arranged,  and  it  is  hoped  the  attendance  will  excel  tihat  of 
previous  years. .  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  Woolton,  is  hon.  secre- 
tary, who  will  gladly  receive  subscriptions  or  forward  tickets. 

A  £1,200  Bnttonhole. 

At  the  last  fortnightly  exhibition  of  the  North  of  England 
Orchid  Society,  held  at  Manchester,  an  ordhid,  grown  by  a  Mr. 
Peeters,  of  Brussels,  who  carefully  nursed  and  tended  it,  under 
the  name  of  Odonto.  crispum  van.  Frans  Maeserel,  was  sold  for 
£1,200.  Philanthropists  may  stand  aghast  at  the  thoughts  of 
so  much  money  being  given  for  a  single  plant,  but  surely  a 
specimen  with  such  an  aristocratic  name  is  worth  a  little  more 
than  a  bunch  of  Violets  I— ("Globe.") 

Compoundfl  (Pblaonoua)  fop  Hoptlealtnpal  and 
Airrteultupal  Fttppoaaa. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ''Poisons  and  Pharmacy 
Bill"  Buooessfully  paased  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Thursday  last,  euad  was  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  horticoltural  trade  is 
materially  interested  in  this  Bill,  as  by  Clause  2  power  is  given 
for  i>ersons,  other  than  chemists,  such  as  nurserymen,  seeds- 
men, and  agricult«tt<ral  cLgente,  to  stock  and  sell  (under  provisions 
to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Council),  weed  kUlers,  insecticides, 
sheep  dips,  &c.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Traders  in 
Poisonous  Compounds  for  Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society  has, 
for  years  past,  been  working  to  this  end,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  society  that  this  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Bill.  All  those  intei'ested  in  the  sale  of  these  compounds  should 
assist  the  society  in  its  effort  to  get  Members  of  Parliament  to 
support  Clause  2  of  the  Bill,  so  that  the  same  may  become  law 
this  session.— G.  H.  Richards  (manufacturer  of  XL  All). 

Sadden  Death  of  Mp.  B.  J.  Oaatio- 
We  deeply  regret  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death,  on  March  4, 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  aged  39  years.  For  the  past  year  or  two 
Mr.  Castle  has  suffered  more  and  more  acutely  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  not  so  long  a^o  he  t<^d  us  that  the  exertion  of 
rapid  writing  was  even  too  much  for  him,  and  occasioned  great 
distress  in  recovering  his  breath.  He  was  trained  as  a  gar- 
dener at  Hillington  House,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex;  at  Messrs. 
Canneirs  nursery,  and  at  other  places,  and  was,  we  believe,  in 
a  small  nursery  of  his  own  for  a  short  while.  Eventually  he 
joined  *'The  Gardener"  upon  the  editorial  staff  with  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Wright,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  post, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  has  assisted  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  in  a 
secretarial  capacity,  and  has  further  supported  himself  and  his 
household  by  writing  for  the  gardening  newspapers,  our  own 
among  them.  He  possessed  a  very  considerable  all-round  know- 
ledge of  gardening,  and  was  an  able  writer.  To  his  bereaved 
widow  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy,  and  regret  the  loss  of 
such  a  kind  and  genial  man.    He  loft  no  family. 

The  Kaw  Gapdaneptn. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Summerbell, 
M.P.,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  ten  gardeners  were  under 
notice  to  leave  Kew  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  said  that 
these  men  were  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
situatioais,  and  enquired  whether  it  w^b  intended  to  turn  them 
off  without  employment  in  view  of  the  fiact  that  they  have  only 
J>een  'receiving  a  so-called  subsistence  allowanoe  ol  21s.  per  week. 
The  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of*  Agriculture 
replied  that  the  young  gardeners  at  Kew  are  employed  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  that  those  under  notice  will  continue 
to  be  employed  until  they  obtain  situations  elsewhere,  provided 
that  they  continue  to  give  satisfactory  service,  and  that  they 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  situations.  The  secretary 
of  the  Kew  Employees*  Union  states  that  whereas — no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  checking  combination  among  the  men,  and  the 
standard  of  efficiency  required  has  actually  been  lowered  with 
tliat  aim — gardeners  entering  the  lloyal  Gardens,  Kew,  are 
now  informed  that  theirs  is  a  limited  engagement ;  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  men  under  notice,  and  it  is  therefore  wrong 
to  discharge  them. 


Naw  Fellows  of  the  R.H.8. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  lloyal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  March  3,  one  hundred  and  thirteeat  new 
Fallows  were  elected,  among  them  being  Viscountess  Enoombev 
Lady  Alington,  Lady  Bingham,  Lady  Blake,  Lady  Cunnin^kaai, 
Lady  Dobson,  Lady  Hastings,  and  Lady  Wake,  making  a.  total 
of  305  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

B  O.A.  M aatlnff. 
A  Dseeting  of  London  parks  employees,  under  the  aegm  of 
the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  was  held  in  London  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  preeided, 
and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  present.  It  was  agreed 
to  anaaige  for  another  similar  meeting  a  nK»ith  hence.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  parks  emf^oyees'  section  or  branch  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  formed. 

RoflhepvlUe  Oapdana. 

Time  was  when  Rosherville  Gardens,  Gravesend,  formed  a 
resort  for  the  fashionable  Saturday  afternoon  excursionist  from 
London.  Like  many  other  similar  institutions,  however,  its 
easy  means  of  access  familiarised  the  spot  to  suoh  a  degree  ms  to 
attract  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  and  tiie 
famous  pleasure  resort  has  of  late  years  been  almost  entirely 
given  up  to  that  particular  class  of  patron.  On  Wedaesdi^  and 
Thursday,  February  19  and  20,  the  contents  of  RosherviUe  Gut- 
dens  were  sold  by  auction  at  Gravesend. 

Soottlflh  Fpult  Trade  Aaaoelatlon. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  association,  representa- 
tive of  the  retail  traders  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  SootWad, 
was  held  on  March  3,  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Sproat, 
Kilmarnock,  presided  over  a  large  gathering.  The  report  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  during  the  year  was  submitted, 
narrating  the  amicable  arrangement  ol  various  differences  be- 
tween the  wholesale  broker  and  the  retailer,  such  as  the  adjust- 
ment ol  a  soale  of  tares,  the  abolition  of  a  charge  for  non- 
returnable  empties,  and  a  satisfactory  system  of  dealing  with 
wei^ts  and  hampers  of  Strawberries,  &c.  The  offioe-beareia 
were  elected. 

EnffUah  Qapdenapa  In  Amaplea. 

The  American  trade  papers  record  the  death  of  two  English- 
bom  gardeners,  W.  W.  Edgar  and  G^rge  Wainwright.  Mr. 
Edgar  was  one  of  the  best  known  florists  in  New  England,  and 
died  at  Waverley,  Mass.,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  was  bom 
in  Cheshire,  England,  and  went  to  the  United  States  in  1868. 
Mr.  Wainwright  was  a  nurseryman  and  florist  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
and  came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family.  Henry,  a  younger 
brother,  was  mayor  of  Donoaster  for  several  successive  terms, 
and  when  he  died,  as  alderman,  Dosacaster  suspended  all  busi- 
ness for  his  funeral.  An  uncle,  John  Wainwright,  was  quite  an 
historian,  having  written  several  histories  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wapentakes,  and  a  brochure  on  "  The  Landing  of  Julius  Caasar 
in  England."  George  Wainwright  was  eighty-two  years  old 
on  February  4  last. 

The  late  Mp.  J.  W.  Ball  of  Roeala. 
The  late  owner  of  the  well-known  Scottish  garden  of  Boasie, 
Forgwndenny,  passed  away  on  February  29,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  Mr.  Bell. was  a  true  lover  of  flowers,  enthusiastic  over 
his  garden  and  everything  x)ertafning  to  gardening.  Since  the 
late  gentleman  and  his  bix>thers  became  proprietors  of  Rossie, 
about  twenty  yea^s  ago,  they  had  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  pastime  of  gardening  by  erecting  over  dOOft  run  of  glass, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  amongst  the  finest  in  Perthshire.  Mr, 
John  W.  Bell  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tttial  Society,  and  at  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Society's  shows 
has  been  a  competitor  (through  his  gardener,  Mr.  David  Nicoll) 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  has  taken  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal prises.  In  his  native  town  of  Dundee  he  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  since  its 
advent.  Of  a  very  kind  and  charitable  disposition,  many  will 
regret  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend.  He  was  a  Justice  of  Peace 
for  the  county,  and  for  the  city  of  Dundee,  but  he  did  not  take 
any  other  notable  part  in  public  matters.  His  leisure  was  spent 
in  his  garden.  The  writer  has  heard  him  say  he  did  not  thank 
he  could  enjoy  his  lunch  or  dinner  without  flowers  being  on  his 
table. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Beaumont,  formerly  head  gardener  at  Cotnees, 
oa  gardener  to  J.  H.  Tullerston,  Esq.,  Noblethorpe  Hall, 
Barnaley,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Guise. 

A  Pyramid  of  Floweps. 

Last  summer  the  MichaelmAS  Daisies  with  us  around  London 
flowered  later  than  usual,  6o  that  Aster  Tradescanti,  which  ia 
the  one  figured  in  the  next  column,  was  still  in  good  form  in 
Noyember.  The  flowers  are  starry  and  white,  numerously 
borne. 

Apbor  Day  at  Eynsfopd. 

Mr.  £.  D.  Till  has  again  arranged  an  elaborate  pzx>gramme 
for  the  Eynsford  Arbor  Day,  March  14.  The  Tillage  band  takes 
its  part,  also  the  school  children,  who  will  sing  a  chorus  aong. 
There  will  be  a  short  eenrice  and  address  in  the  Pariah  Churdi, 
and  after  the  tree-planting,  high  tea  will  be  seryed  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  when  apeechee  by  Sir  John  Cockbum  and  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson  will  be  delivered. 

Jonraal  of  tho  Bpltlah  Oapdonara'  Assoelatlon. 

The  last  of  the  quarterly  issues  of  this  publication  has 
reached  us.  After  this,  the  "Journal"  will  be  continued  as  a 
monthly.  Among;  the  features  of  this  present  number  is  an 
open  letter  to  the  horticultural  trade,  alao  Kew  gardeners  and 
their  authorities,  the  gardener's  discount,  gardeners  and  the 
B.Q.A.,  together  with  letters  of  opinion  and .  suggestion. 
Reports  of  the  monthly  meetings  conclude  the  issue,  which 
costs  9d.  net,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at  Talbot 
Villa,  Isleworth. 

Natal  Botanle  Oapdena 

According  to  tihe  **  Kew  Bulletin,''  the  Natal  Government 
have  found  themselves  obliged  to  reduce  the  expenditure  upon 
the  Natal  Botanic  Gardens  and  the  Herbarium.  The  grant  to 
the  herbarium  has  been  taken  away  entirely,  whilst  the  grant 
to  the  gardens  has  been  reduced  from  £350  to  £150.  This 
action  has  necessitated  the  discharge  of  two  of  the  assistants 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  sal«u*ies  of  the  director 
and  his  curators.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  important  work 
of  the  department  can  be  carried  on  effectively  under  these 
straitened  circumstances. 

Eleetplolty  and  Plant  Qpowth  at  Bdlnbupcrh. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion Mr.  David  King,  nurseryman,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh, 
had  a  most  interesting  exhibit.  Having  had  electric  light  put 
into  one  of  his  houses  for  night  work  in  busy  times,  he  had 
four  Lilac  plants  (imx>orted  plants  last  autumn)  therein,  and 
during  the  night  two  of  them  were  shaded  from  the  electric 
light,  and  the  other  two  exposed  to  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
two  plants  exposed  to  the  light  were  covered  with  snowy  white 
blooms,  and  the  two  which  had  been  shaded  at  nights  had  only 
green  buds.  Mr.  King  also  Showed  four  Indian  Aaaleas  which 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  similar  results.  The 
members  were  deeply  interested  in  this  exhibit,  and  Mr.  King 
was  specially  thanked  for  having  brought  the  matter  to  their 
notice. 

Up.  Waltop  B.  Colllncra* 

In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  ^'  Reix>rt  on  the  Injurious  Animals 
of  the  Midland  Counties,"  Mr.  CoUinge  says,  "This  will  be  the 
last  I  shall  issue.  As  is  well  known,  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
resign  my  position  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  owing  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  financial  supix>rt  and  remuneration.  Since 
that  date  I  have  been  offered  and  have  accepted  the  Directorship 
of  the  Cooper  Research  Laboratory,  Berkhamsted,  where,  with 
k  full  and  capable  staff,  a  wider  field  for  work  presents  itself, 
but  my  services  will  be  as  freely  at  the  command  of  Midland 
agriculturists  and  fruit-growers  as  in  the  past.  Further 
reports  will  be  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature,  and  will 
include  accounts  of  injurious  fungi,  animal  parasites,  and 
animal  diseases,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
present  series  of  reports."  In  a  separate  communication  Mr. 
Collinge  says:  "On  and  after  March  5,  my  address  will  be  the 
Cooper  Research  Laboratory,  Berkhamsted,  where  I  shall  at 
all  times  be  pleased  to  receive  your  enquiries  relating  to  in- 
jurious insects,  or  any  animals  attacking  cix>ps ;  plant  diseases 
due  to  fungi,  or  other  causes,  and  animal  parasites  and  diseases. 
The  resources  of  a  fully  equipped  laboratory  and  a  capable  staff 
are  at  your  service,  free  of  any  charge." 


Prufiinnf  Roses. 

This  work  may  be  commenced  in  the  South  and  West,  but 
in  the  North  it  had  better  be  deferred  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. Some  of  the  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  nave  already 
burst  into  growth,  but  the  cutting  off  of  these  will  not  harm 
the  trees.  Whenever  possible,  use  a  sharp  knife  in  pruning; 
secateurs  are  liable  to  damage  the  bark.  The  former  takes 
longer,  but  it  is  time  well  spent. 

The  amount  of  pruning  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
section  to  which  the  Roses  belong,  and  whether  strong  or  weak 
in  growth.  A  good  general  rule  to  folk>w  is  that  the  more 
vigorous  the  variety  the  less  pruning  is  necessary.  For  instance, 
the  well-known  hybrid  tea  Liberty  is  only  a  modenate  eK>weT, 
and  is  better  when  hard  pruned,  last  season's  growths  being  cut 
back  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  old  wood.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  Caroline  Testout,  a  vigorous  growing 
hybrid  tea,  the  shoots  of  which  may  be  left  a  foot  to  18in  in 
length. 


A  Pyramid  of  Flowers  (Michaelmas  Daisies). 

The  purpose  for  which  the  blooms  are  grown  has  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Those  for  garden  decoration  need  not  be 
pruned  as  much  as  when  grown  to  obtain  exhibition  flowers. 
A  start  can  also  be  made  with  the  pruning  of  the  hybrid  per- 
petuals,  following  with  the  hybrid  teas,  teas,  and  Chinas,  con- 
cluding with  the  newljr-planted  ones. 

Previous  to  the  pruning  proper,  all  weak  and  useless  growths 
should  be  removed.  A  good  system  to  adopt  with  a  few  of  the 
vigorous  and  free-blooming  varieties  is  to  bend  down  the  strong 
vigorous  shoots  their  full  length.  By  this  method  an  enormous 
Quantity  of  flowers  is  obtained.  The  present  work  with 
Roses  treated  in  this  way  consists  in  cutting  out  the  shoots 
pegged  down  last  year,  and  bending  down  tlie  growths  made 
Last  summer.  Provided  the  climbing  and  rambling  Roses  were 
thinned  last  season  after  flowering  they  will  require  no  pruning 
now,  beyond  cutting  off  the  ends  of  unripened  shoots  and  any 
pieces  damaged  by  frosts. — K.  O. 

The  planting  of  all  those  Roses  left,  over  from  autumn 
and  early  winter  should  be  accomplished  without  delay. 
When  making  new  beds  it  is  often  necessary  to  defer  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Rose  trees  till  the  spring,  more  e6x>ecially  if  the 
ground  is  heavy.  Standard  Roses  planted  in  autmn  may  now 
be  tied  permanently  to  the  stakes.  Overhaul  the  stakes  of  all 
standards,  replacing  with  new  ones  any  which  have  rotted  at 
the  base. 
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Hardy  Plant  Motes. 


The  BurnetB  (PoteriumB  or  SaDgaisorbas). 

While  there  are  «l)out  thirty  recognised  species  of  Poterium 
of  Liimseus,  a  genus  in  which  is  included  Poteridium  and 
Sanguisorba,  there  are  few  of  these  in  actual  cultivation,  and 
of  tneee,  agjin,  but  fewer  are  worthy  of  notice  for  garden 
purposes.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  poierwrxy  a 
drinking  cup,  the  old  Greek  name,  which  was  used  by 
Diosoorides,  the  foliage  of  the  plant  having  then  been  used  in 
preparing  a  drink  for  medicinal  purposes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  fiumets  are  likely  to  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  gardener;  yet  a  few  will 
be  found  valuable  by  giving  interest  to  a  border,  and  tihe  foliage 
of  some  species  is  pretty  enough  to  commend  these  to  the 
cultivators  who  like  the  graces  of  foliage  as  well  as  those  of  the 
flowers. 

Our  own  common  Salad  Burnet,  P.  sanguisorba,  is  admired 
by  many  for  its  pretty,  glaucous  hue,  and  there  are  also  some 
who  appreciate  its  neat  gi'eenish  or  purplielh  flower-heads.  It 
is  a  plant  easily  gmwn  aimost  anywhere,  but  is  not  the  best  of 
the  genus  for  the  jgarden.  I  have,  however,  seen  some  of  the 
forms  with  purplish  flowers  which  were  decidedly  bright  and 
attractive  in  their  colouring.  It  grows  most  strongly  in  a 
rather  moist  soil,  but  is  not  particular  in  its  requirements. 

The  Canadian  Burnet,  Poterium  oanadense,  is  more  likely  to 


*';^ 


An  early-flowering  Dwarf  Star-Wort. 

find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  number,  and  it  is  really 
a  useful  flower,  either  for  the  border  or  for  cutting;  while  as 
a  plant  to  naturalise  it  has  many  §ood  points.  It  grows  about 
4ft  high,  and  gives  handsome  tail-like  spikes  of  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  creamy- white.  The  neat  foliage  is  attractive  with  its 
pinnate  form  and  its  pleasing  olauoous  hue.  It  flowers  from 
July  until  about  September.  Any  good  soil  will  suit  it,  but  in 
its  native  habitats  it  prefers  a  swampy  one. 

From  the  north-west  of  America  we  have  P.  sitchense,  a 
species  which  may  be  used  for  the  wild  garden  with  more 
advantage  than  for  the  border.  It  grows  alwut  a  couple  of  feet 
high,  and  gives  good  spikes  of  purplish  flowers.  It  adds  to  its 
value  as  a  wild  garden  plant  tnat  it  prefeis  a  rather  moist 
position.  It  is  a  rather  late  bloomer,  generally  coming  in  about 
August  and  lasting  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more. 

Poterium  tenuifolium  is  one  of  the  Burnets  but  little  met 
with,  and  it  deserves  a  little  more  than  this  comparative  neglect. 
It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  of  graceful  liabit  and 
pleasing  foliage,  and  gives  a  pix>fusion  of  spikes  of  mice  white 
flowers,  on  stems  from  2ft  to  4ft  in  height.  When  better  known 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  appreciated. 

From  a  Continental  source  I  have  grown  P.  filiforme  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  I  have  found  it  quite  satisfactory, 
lalthough  I  imagine  that  it  would  flourisli  better  with  more 
moisture  than  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  give  it.  It  grows 
with  me  about  2ft  high,  and  gives  a  profusion  of  graceful 
foliage,  drooping  neatly  over,  and  a  number  of  spikes  of 
pinkish  flowei-s  in  June.  These  flowers  are  not  very  brilliant, 
and  I  admire  it  more  for  its  foliacje  than  for  its  flowers.  ^i.s 
is,  I  believe,  a  Himalayan  species,  and  is  perfexjtly  hardy 
with  mo. 


Our  Great  Burnet,  Poterium  or  Sanguisorba  officinalis,  is  so 
well  known  that  one  need  not  occupy  space  by  saying  much 
about  its  spikes  of  dark  purple  flowers  or  its  foliage;  while  its 
cultivation  presents  no  cLifficulty  in  almost  any  soil.  In  good 
soil  its  spikes  rising  some  3ft  or  4ft  high,  Iook  well  amid  the 
gi-ass  or  lower  growth  of  the  wild  warden,  or  in  the  rough  places 
about  the  outskirts  of  a  large  garden  where  any  sudi  roughness 
is  tolerated.  * 

There  are  a  few  other  hardy  species  of  hardy  Burnets  to  be 
met  with  at  intervals,  but  those  named  are  among  the  best  and 
most  readily  obtainable.  While  a  few  are  of  high  garden  value, 
they  have  eaoh  and  all  some  beauties  of  their  own  which  com- 
mend them  to  some  among  the  great  army  of  plant  lovers.— 
S.  Abnott. 

The  Aurioula. 

The  Auricula  is  quite  hardy,  but  the  richness  of  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  and  the  delicate  nature  of  the  leaves  make  it 
necessary,  if  the  highest  results  are  desired,  to  give  it  some 
light  pix>tection  from  heavy  rains  and  cold  winds.  New 
varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  any  time, 
while  named  varieties  are  increased  by  on-sets.  Seedlings  oft^i 
germinate  months  after  the  earliest  ones;  therefore  save  the 
pots. 

Jin  Early  Star- Wort. 

On  the  foregoing  column  there  is  figured  a  Late- flowering 
member  of  the  genus  Aster,  which  includes  the  Star-worts  and 
Michaelmas  IXaisies.  Hereunder  we  illustrate  a  July 
flowerer — Aster  alpinus.  The  flowers  are  bright 
purplish-blue,  one  to  two  inches  across.  The  variety 
specioaus  has  larger  flowers  thon  the  type,  and  altaicus 
is  also  very  superior.     These  can  be  planted  now. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  GlasneYin. 

In  spite  of  heavy  gales  and  many  days  of  snow, 
sleet,  and  hail,  the  following  plants  have  come  into 
flower  since  the  middle  of  February : — Anemone 
Hepatica,  Berberis  aquifolium  atrovirens  and  B.  aqui- 
folium  nitens,  two  neat  forms  of  Malionia;  also 
Cardamine  digitata,  Chionodoxa  LucilisB  alba,  Cory- 
dalis  cava,  C.  cheilanthifolia,  C.  Ledebouriana,  Crocus 
Tominasinianus,  C.  Imperati  albidus,  C.  lagensefl«rus, 
C.  versicolor,  ttc'  Daphne  Blagayana,  D.  Mezereum 
album,  Galanthus  Ikarise,  Uyacinthus  azureus, 
Uacquetia  epipactis,  Mandragora  officinalis,  Narcissus 
minor,  N.  ijallidus  praecox,  Petasites  lobata,  Pusch- 
kiiiia  scilloides  (libanotica)^  Polygala  chamaebuxis, 
Populus  grand ident-ata  (with  ornamental  catkins). 
Among  Primulas— Palinuri  just  opening;  and  P.  denti- 
culata  alba.  Prunus  oerasifera,  *  Ribes  speciosum, 
Saxifraga  liguLata,  S.  oppositifoUa.  S.  opp.  aJba, 
S.  Bun>eriana,  S.  Kotscnyi,  S.  Petraschki,  and 
S.  Paulinae,  the  fonner  with  ^beautiful  large  white 
flowers,  and  the  latter  with  yellow  flowers.  ,  Ik)th  are 
new  forms,  apparently,  of  the  Ivabschia  section. 
Other  Saxifraga^,  as  JS.  Boydi,  S.  Boydi  Faldonside, 
will  shortly  be  in  fiill  flower  in  cold  frames.  Tulipa 
Kaufmanniana  is  flowering  at  the  base  of  the  Cactus 
House  wall.'  Other  plants  in  flower  are  Omphalodes 
verna,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  and  ScopolLa  Camiolica,  the 
latter  of  botanical  interest  only. — J.  W.  Besant. 

Hardy*  Plants  at  Bolton,  Lanes. 

Mr.  Saul,  nui-seryman,  of    Preston,   addressed    the    Bolton 
Gardeners*   Society  on  hardy  plants.     In  preparing  the  land, 
especially  in  damp  districts  like  ours,  with  clay  subsoil,  he  said, 
thoroughly  trench  the  gixwnd  and  keep  the  best  soil  to  the  top, 
adding  a  good  supply  «7  stable  manui>e  cub  the  trenching  is  done. 
The  roots  of  perennials  strike  deeply,  and  will  eventually  find  \i. 
Soot,  lime,  charcoal,  leaf  mould,  peat,  moi*tar  rubble,  Ac,  are  all 
useful  applications.  Tlie  liordem  must  be  well  drained,  so  that  the 
plants  d[o  not  become  waterlogged  at  anv  time.     Raised  borders 
were  an  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  some  subjects,  such  as 
CEnotheras  si>ecio6ia  and  rosea,    Gaillardias,    and    Pyrethruins. 
Of  course,  this  is  in  districts  where  the  land  is  flat  and  heavy, 
with  a  clay  subsoil.       The  lecturer  strongly  advised  planting  to 
be  done  in  spring  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  not  until  the 
soil  was  workable.       Far  better  heel  your  plants  in  until  the 
gix>und  is  suitable.       When  planting  place  some  nice  compost 
i-ound  them  to  give  them  a  start.     In  a  dry  soil  plant  deei)er, 
and  pick  out  tlie  most  shady    places  for    the    moisture-loving 
plants,  such  as  Spiraeas,  Funkias,  Gunnera  scabra,  and  others. 
For  the  Bolton  district  he  recommended  Hollyhocks,  Helianthus, 
Delphiniums,  Lupins,  Astei*s,  Helenium,  Rudl)eckias,  Eryngium 
planum,  Chelone  barbata,  Liliums,  Ix>belia    cardinalis,  Liatns, 
Campanulas,     Eulalias,     Tritomas,     Veronicas,    Iberis.     Pinks, 
Dianthus,  Phloxes,    Lychnis,    Viscaria,    Arabis,    Alyssum,  and 
Violas.     A   mulching  of   manure  is  beneficial  in  summer,  an^d 
water  when  necessary.       A  hearty    vote  of  thanks  was 
G.  C. 
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Rockiork  M  Rock  Plants.— vi. 


Gronpiiig  the  Plants. 

The  practice  of  planting  alpine  plante  on  the  miyed  syetem 
means  monotony  and  indifferent  effect,  and  it  follows  that 
nothing  is  gained  hy  having  an  extensive  collection,  for  there 
is  a  sameness  throughout,  while  the  stronger  or  freer  growing 
species  take  possession  of  considerable  areas.  In  the  alpine  re- 
gions and  on  the  mountain  rocks,  there  is  never  seen  a  mixture 
of  species  as  in  the  geneml  mixture  of  them  in  the  garden 
rockery.  In  Nature,  one  plant  charms  us  by  its  maseiveness, 
or  the  group  may  be  inlaid  by  one  or  two  other  plants,  but, 
as  a  rule,  each  bank  or  ledge  and  ci*evice  of  rock  nas  a  parti- 
cular character  in  result  of  the  individuality  of  the  one  or  more 
allied  plants  that  grow  on  it,  and  give  the  peculiar  and  special 
adornment.  This  implies  natural  arrangement  of  rock  or  alpine 
plants  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  on  the  mountain  slope  or  ledge 
of  rock. 

The  grouping  of  the  plants  applies  more  particularly  when 
duplicates  or  a  certain  species  or  variety  are  employed,  it  being 
best  to  make  one  or  more  groups  of  them  rather  than  scatter 
tliem  one  by  one  all  over  the  ixxjkwork.  This  particularly  ap- 
plies to  the  dwarfer  6i)ecies,  such  as  the  Drabas  and  the  awarf 
Gentianas,  also  Ameria  alpina,  Arenaria  halcarioa,  &c.  £ven 
the  Aubrietias,  though  spreading  far  and  wide,  are  seen  to  be^st 
aldvantage  in  masses.  The  grouping  is  also  desirable  for  the 
slow  growing  and  dwarfer  kinds,  as  they  are  not  thus  liable 
to  be  overgrown  and  exterminated  by  rapid  growing  neigh- 
bours. Besides,  good  preparation  of  soil,  drainage,  andpoeition 
is  more  likely  to  be  secured  for  a  group  than  is  the  case  in 
planting  in  several  places,  while  weeds  and  encroaching  plants 
are  readily  seen  and  may  be  speedily  removed.  The  groups,  of 
course,  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  proportions  of  rock- 
work,  and  though  there  may  only  be  room  for  a  few  species,  it 
is  generally  advisable  to  apportion  as  large  an  area  for  the  lesser 
growing  as  for  the  larger  and  freer  growing  species,  thereby 
giving  the  former  a  chance. 

In  this  grouping  and  massing  there  is  need  of  appropriate- 
ness to  position  avoiding  formality,  and  acting  on  a  free  and 
Nature-hke  principle.  This  limits  alike  the  coarser  varieties  to 
a  clearly  defined  space.  It  also  gives  advantage  to  lesser 
species  on  equally  legitimate  limits.  The  natural  grouping  or 
massing  system  does  not  admit  of  the  planting  of  Clematises, 
Ivies,  Periwinkles,  as  sometimes  done  to  hide  the  apparent  bare- 
ness of  the  ground,  for  this  means  the  over-running  of  the  rock 
or  alpine  plants,  and  the  very  id<»  of  a  rock  garden  is  speedily 
obliterated.  Bare  ground  should  be  covered  by  true  alpines, 
which  signifies  some  rock  visible,  and  the  carpeting  implies  a 
bloom  that  may  be  fairly  seen,  and  its  character  impressed  upon 
all  who  see  it ;  whereas  a  little  flower  hidden  among  other  plants 
escapes  notice.  Arrangement  in  natural  groups  thus  secures 
distinct  and  definite  aspects  of  vegetation,  as  each  portion  of 
the  rockery  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The  observer  sees  new 
features  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another.       Indeed,  the 

flory  of  roekwork  is  to  secure  effects  of  colour  and  brilliancy, 
he  hard  lines  of  the  parterre  are  entirely  absent,  the  groups 
of  alpine  flowers  fading  away  in  Nature's  indefinite  and  charm- 
ing way.  If  climbers  and  irailers  are  introduced,  as  is  desir- 
able in  some  cases  as  a  background,  or  for  breaking  the  view  at 
Darticular  jjoints,  positions  should  be  selected  where  they  may 
luxuriate  without  interfering  with  the  other  subjects,  either  by 
their  top  or  root  growths.— G.  A. 


Wood 

In  lit  Botanieal  and  Teehnioal  Aipecif . 

A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Wm.  8omei*ville,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rural  Economy,  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Thursday,  February  20. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  diagi>ams  of  wood 
sections,  and  tables  showing  comparative  growths  of  different 
species  of  timber  trees.  The  subject  was  handJed  in  a  dear, 
lucid,  and  nuMterly  manner.  He  first  described  wood  and  its 
composition,  the  three  chief  elements  therein  being  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Factors  affecting  the  activity  of  the 
cambium  are  nutriment,  temperature,  and  pressure.  Prof. 
Somerville  gave  numerous  instances  how  pressure  controls  the 
action  of  cambium,  and  that  it  is  always  fed  from  above. 
Horticulturists  often  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  bark  of  fruit 
trees  by  cutting  longitudinal  lines  on  what  they  term  **  hide- 
bound trees. '' 

In  temperate  aiid  cold  zones  the  annual  rings  are  simply  and 
clearly  defined.  Not  so  in  tropical  climates,  where  a  short  rain- 
fall will  create  a  narrow  ring,  and  again  under  a  heavy  rainfall 
a  much  wider  ring,  and  even  two  rings  in  the  same  period  of 
time  will  be  formed.  As  to  summer  and  autumn  wood,  the 
theories  of  Sachs  and  Hartig  were  examined.     It  is  generally 


admitted  that  narrow  and  close  ringed  wood  is  the  most  dur- 
able, and  therefore  of  a  superior  quality.  The  position  of  a 
tree,  whether  in  a  sheltered  torest  or  on  an  open  exposed  spot, 
acts  as  a  very  important  factor  upon  the  quality  of  the  wood. 
Furthermore,  one  often  hears  that  the  poor  land  upon  a  certain 
well-known  estate  is  to  be  planted  up  wu.ii  timber  trees,  as  the 
land  is  unfit  to  produce  an  agricultural  cix>p.  Poor  land  produces 
poor  timber,  and  a  timber  tree  is  as  susceptible  to  good  soil 
and  cultivation  as  is  a  crop  of  cereals  or  roots. 

Of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  girdling  stems,  examples 
were  shown  where  only  an  increase  of  gix>wth  came  from  above, 
and  where  the  lower  section  remained  aormant.  Often  examples 
can  be  seen  by  our  highways  and  gardens  where  a  strong  string 
or  wire  lias  encircled  a  tVee,  and  caused  a  very  perceptible 
enlargement  of  growth  on  the  upper  side. 

Table   Showing   Annual   Crops   from   One  Aorb  of  Land,  with 
Constituents  Behoved  from  the  Soil. 

Crop. 

Wheat      

Manjifolds 

Beech       

Pine 

J.  A.  A. 


lbs. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen 

1530 

340 

MO 

90 

6000 

980 

360 

...        22-3 

2300 

100 

1-3 

40 

2900 

5-0 

10 
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Early  German  Gardening. 

Tlie  German  countries,  in  this  new  century,  have  attained 
an  importance  throughwit  the  world  which  would  much  have 
surprised  our  good  ancestore  of  a  century  ago.  Both  in 
thought  and  in  Avork  the  Germans  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  remarkably  progi'essive,  and  Uie  empire  of  the  Kaiser  stands 
out  as  a  rival  of  the  two  great  republics  which  largely  influence 
our  country.  But  we  must  remember  that  frequent  inter- 
course with  Britain,  especially  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
had  a  stimulating  effect,  if  not  an  enlightening  one,  upon 
rather  phlegmatic  Germany. 

Again,  war  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Great  are  the  calamities 
of  war.  yet  it  has  some  good  results,  and  Germany,  the  central 
grouna  of  many  fierce  conflicts,  was  a  gainer  in  the  breaking  up* 
of  old  customs  and  her  intercourse  with  men  of  other  nations. 
But  in  i^espect  to  horticulture^  the  unsettled  state  of  Germany 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  a  bar  to 
its  progress.  No  man  could  cultivate  a  garden  with  much 
heart  wnen  he  was  liable  to  the  sudden  visits  of  soldiers.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  the  remark  that  the  Germans  were  in- 
different to  flowers,  and  did  not  care  to  groAv  choice  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Not  till  the  time  of  the  later  StuartvS  do  we  get 
any  information  about  German  gardens.  Before  tJiat  history 
is  a  blank;  probably  very  few  existed.  The  earliest  fact 
coming  into  prominence  is  that  the  gentry,  when  modeling 
their  gardens,  followed  the  French  style  as  nearly  as  they 
could,  and  Hirachfield  blames  the  Gennans  for  their  want  of 
originality.  They  not  only  imitated  French  modes  generally ; 
they  imitated  upon  their  estates  such  gardens  as  those  of 
Versailles  and  Trianon.  It  was  a  likely  tiling  to  happen,  con- 
sidering the  intercoui-se  between  the  two  countries. 

More  intercourse  with  Britain  and  other  nations  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  gardens 
appeared  in  which  the  English  style  wa«  visible,  and  some  were 
arranged  after  the  Chinese  mode.  One  author  remarks  that 
German  sagacity  and  skill  might  improve  on  the  methods  of 
other  countries,  and  develop  a  specialty  which  might  be- 
called  German  gardening.  This,  howei^r,  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred.  Anyhow,  with  French  influence  the  people^ 
became  lovers  of  flowers,  as  was  noticed  by  Madame  de  StaeU 
who  praises  the  beauty  of  the  German  gardens  as  she  saw 
them.  Some  of  the  nobles  had  splendid  grounds,  in  which 
they  had  bowers,  beside  which  they  placed  ^^5olian  harps,  so 
that  people  might  sit  and  be  refi-eivhed  both  by  perfume  and 
music.  Then  she  adds  that  a  delight  in  gardens  ahv-ays  implies 
a  love  for  the  country,  but  if  this  is  a  rule  there  are  many 
exceptions. 

Meyer,  who  visited  Fi-anee  and  England  in  the  ei^teenth, 
century,  and  who  .seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  write  upon 
German  horticulture,  considered  his  own  country  lees  favourable 
for  gardening  than  Britain.  For  one  thing,  he  noticed  that 
his  countrymen  were  unwilling  to  spare  land  to  form  parks 
and  {>leasure  gardens,  upon  \\'hich  fruit  or  vegetables  could 
be  raised.  Rather  oddly,  too,  he  fancied  ihe  climate  of  (Ger- 
many not  so  good  on  the  whole  as  that  of  England,  but  does 
not  give  any  i>articular  reason.  The  most  ancient  Genrian 
garden  was  presumed  to  be  that  of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna. 
It  was  situated  on  a  plain,  across  which  ran  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  afforded  some  beautiful  scenery.  Count  Esterhazy,  who 
was  fond  of  gardening,  laid  out  grounds  in  several  places, 
planting  a  variety  of  trees,  also  building  conservatories.  But 
the  most  famous  garden  was  that  at  Potsdam.  It  was  started 
in  the  Fi'ench  srtyle,  afterwards    altered    to    the    Dutch    and 
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Italian  taste,  the  palace  being  on  la  hill  overlooking  all  the 
grounds.  This  garden  was  supplied  in  the  eighteenth  c^tury 
with  a  number  of  glass  structures,  unusual  then.  The  six 
terraces  of  the  grand  slope  were  10ft  high  each,  covered  with 
glass,  and  devoted  chiefly  to  Peaches  and  Vines.  At  the  rear 
of  the  palace  were  other  terraces  of  a  greater  extent,  planted 
with  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  also  luaving  additional  hot- 
houses and  orangeries.  At  first,  only  a  small  part  was  set 
apart  for  banks  of  flowers,  enclosed  by  high  hedges.  The  first 
German  garden  modelled  entirely  in  the  English  style  is  dated 
from  1760,  the  locality  being  near  Pyemont,  in  Westphaha. 
It  had  the  clumps  and  winding  walks  so  frequent  about 
Georgian  gardens,  and  the  proprietor  spent  much  money  in 
obtaining  a  rich  collection  of  trees  and  plants.  Second  in 
importance  was  the  more  extensive  gardens  and  park  of  Field 
Marehal  Lacy,  at  Dornbach,  near  Vienna,  planned  by  an 
English  gardener  twenty  yeara  later,  which  visitors  came  from 
a  distance  to  see. 

While  horticulture  was  progressing.  Prussia  was  able  to 
make  a  larger  display  of  geometric  gardens  than  other  parts  of 
Germany,  mostly  commenced  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II. 
He  bad  one  attached  to  his  palace  at  Charlottenburg  of  great 
extent,  but  badly  situated  on  a  sandy  flat  near  the  River  Spree, 
and  the  better  garden  at  Heilegepse,  though  smaller.  The 
King  obtained  for  this  garden  a  grand  collection  of  statuary. 
Here  was  a  lake,  with  an  island,  and  on  this  the  kitchen  of  the 
adjacent  palace  was  situated,  designed  as  a  temple,  and  reached 
by  what  Loudon  calls  a  "suqaquarin"  passage. 

Kraft,  in  a  book  published  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  states  that  the  Duke  of  Baden's  garden  at  Schwed- 
Kiwgen  was  the  most  delightful  then  existing  in  Germany.  The 
extent  was  about  300  acres,  and  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  There  had  been  much  care  taken  in  the  propagation 
of  exotic  species,  and  one  shrubbery  was  set  apart  for  .shrubs 
with  f*ragnant  leaves  or  flowers.  The  flower-garden  was  also 
extensive  and  varied.  Groves  of  Orange  trees  were  con- 
spicuous. 

A  botanic  garden  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Hesse  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  nothing  is  knoTVTi  about  its 
history.  Tliis  is  certain,  that  botanic  gardens  did  not  become 
numerous  in  Germany  till  the  eighteenth  century  was  well  on. 
One  at  Salm-Dych  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  in  which 
the  hardy  plants  were  grouped  on  the  natural  system,  and 
Leipsic  had  one  in  which  American  plants  figured  largely. 
Cansrouke  Garden  in  1727  is  stated  to  have  had  150  varieties 
of  Lemons  and  Oranges,  about  which  number  we  may  have 
doubts.  At  Vienna  and  Frankfort,  about  the  same  time,  the 
directors  had  rsiecured  many  exotic  plants  which  Britain  could 
not  then  exhibit. 

The  Schonbruflu  Botanic  Garden  displayed  an  imperial 
magnificence.  It  was  commenced  in  1753  by  the  Emperor 
Fi>ancis  I.,  who  sent  parties  of  florists  to  several  countries. 
Tliey  brought  back  quantities  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  for  their 
propagation  the  Emperor  built  a  number  of  hothouses,  the 
largest  then  known  in  Europe.  By  an  unfortunate  accident 
most  of  the  choice  species  in  the  big  hothouses  were  destix)yed 
in  1780.  The  man  in  charge  let  the  fires  go  down  low,  and 
then  suddenly  raised  the  temperature,  with  mischievous  results. 
One  of  th-e  early  botanic  ^rdens  where  the  liardy  plants  were 
arranged  according  to  their  countries  was  that  of  Berlin. 

There  is  one  tihing  in  which  the  Geiinans  got  ahead  of 
Britain  (very  likely  in  some  other  things  too),  and  that  is  the 
planting  of  trees  along  roads  and  public  thoroughfares.  One 
German  peculiarity  used  to  be  keeping  the  trunks  bare  of 
twigs  and  leaves  to  the  height  of  from  10ft  to  15ft,  according  to 
the  exposure  of  tlie  situation.  About  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Leipsic,  the  Poplar,  especially  the  Lombardy,  has  long  been  a 
favourite,  and  Limes  and  Elms  are  common  everywhere.  In 
some  of  the  warmer  districts  the  Mulberry  appears  by  the  road- 
sides. Hedges  never  attained  to  i>opularity  m  Germany,  most 
of  the  original  hedges  being  made  of  Hawthorn  or  Hornbeam, 
interspers-ed  with  a  few  other  wild  shrubs. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Grermans  took  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  their  native  forests;  and  sowing 
planting,  and  pruning  were  carried  out  extensively.  The 
native  fruits,  such  as  the  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum  wei-e 
the  first  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  new  trees  were  mostly 
raised  from  seeds.  It  was  not  till  after  1800  that  grafting 
became  at  all  general.  During  tlie  preceding  century  a  great 
advance  was  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  especially 
in.  the  warmer  dist/ricts.  The  Hungarian  vineyards  became 
famous  as  producing  the  much  admired  Tokay  wine.  \Vhen 
the  Apricot  and  Peach  were  introduced  the  Apricot  was  grown 
as  a  standard,  and  the  Peach  trained  against  walls.  Frederick  II. 
is  said  to  have  obtained  the  Pineapple  from  Holland,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  fruit.  With  regard  to  vegetables,  it 
IS  observable  that  the  Cabbage  tribe  have  long  been  favourites 
in  Germany,  and  are  eaten  freely  both  summer  and.  winter. 
The  Potato,  Kidney  Bean,  and  Lettuce  were  got  from  Britain 
or  Holland.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


Tbe  Tieatment  of  Water. 


In  the  "  landscape  gardening "  sense,  the  treatment  of  water 
as  fountains,  lakes,  streams,  and  pmids  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
important  tnat  the  garden  designer  has  to  understand.  His 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  stream  at  Blenheim  Paiace  was  said 
to  have  set  a  seal  upon  th^  fame  of  Lancelot  Brown  as  a 
designer  or  plamier  of  grounds. 

ITie  larger  gardens  oan  sometimes  rely  upon  the  diversity 
of  their  arboreal  features,  their  pleasure  grounds  and  lawns, 
avenues,  orchards,  flower  borders^  rosaries,  herb  and  kitchen 
gardens,  without  any  expanse  of  water  at  all ;  but  not  one  that 
we  oan  recall  but  would  have  been  better  for  a  placid,  silTern 
sheet  of  water. 

Mawson  says:  "A  good<sised  sheet  of  water  is  not  only  a 
welcome  feat^ire  in  the  landscape,  but  is,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, most  useful  for  boatine  in  summer,  for  skating  in 
winter,  and  fishing  in  almost  all  seasons.  .  .  .  Great  care, 
however,  needs  to  be  exercised  when  introducing  a  natunai 
feature  such  as  a  lake  or  a  large  pond,  otherwise  considerable 
sums  may  be  spent,  and  ihe  proprietor  find,  after  all,  tbat  be 
has  been  led  into  useless  expenditure."  Mr.  MawBon  cites  a 
case  where  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  expended 
uselessly,  the  "lake"  having  become  only  fitted  for  Osier- 
growing,  and  rapidly  becoming  an  o£Pensive  cesspool. 

"  To  make  a  lake  enjoyable  almost  everything  depends  upon 
the  reflections,  and  from  the  character  of  the  objects  upon  the 
banks.  Before  setting  out  to  plant  the  banks  of  the  lake,  it 
it  well  to  consider  tliat  there  may  be  too  much  foliage,  as  tlie 
leaves  fall  into  the  water  and  naturally  make  it  foul.^' 

Bowood  may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  of  how  and  where  to 
form  a  grand  lake.  The  east  (and  lower)  end  of  a  comparatively 
small  stream,  running  past  the  base  of  a  steeply  wooded  sIope,in 
a  wide  depression  of  the  pleasure  gardens,  was  dammed,  sluiced, 
and  bridged.  The  result  was  a  ueautifully  exx>an6ive  lake  of 
several  acres,  having  sinuous  edges,  and  of  considerable  depth 
in  places.  The  overhanging  trees  are  splendidly  reflected  in 
the  waters,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  rises  m  terraces. 


PlantiDg  a  Sbiubbeiy. 


In  the  "English  Flower  Garden,*'  written  twenty  or  more 
years  ago,  Mr.  Robinson  says:  **  There  are  no  plants  so  much 
neglected  as  flowering  shiiibs,  and  even  when  planted  they  are 
rarely  well  grown,  owing  to  the  traditions  or  what  is  called 
the  *  shrubbery.'  "  Though  the  use  of  flowering  shrubs  has 
wonderfully  increased  of  late  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  Mr. 
Robinson's  remarks  hold  good  to-day,  the  idea  of  the  shruobery 
too  often  being  to  cover  up  some  ground  and  form  some  sort  of 
screen  as  quickly  as  pcs-sible. 

Many  men  wnose  business  is  in  London  are  building  houses 
for  themselves  twenty  or  thirty  miles  out,  and  before  a  house 
is  begun  a  shinibbery  is  often  planted  reaching  all  the  way  along 
the  frontage  of  the  garden  up  to  the  side  of  the  house,  the 
shrubs  being  put  in  at  3ft  or  4ft  apart  with  Cherry  and  Portugal 
Laurels  dotted  amongst  them,  \^ith  here  and  tbere  a  tree  of  May, 
Labum«m,  or  Almond,  suggesting  to  the  passer-by  that  the 
work  was  given  to  a  nurseryman  whose  one  idea  was  to  use  as 
many  shrubs  as  possible.  The  result  will  be  that  in  three  or 
four  years  the  more  coarsely-growing  shrubs  will  have  almost 
completely  smothered  the  more  delicate  ones,  and  the  shrubbery 
becoming  a  thicket,  no  one  shrub  having  any  chance  of  display- 
ing its  natural  beauty  of  form.  This  is  what  Mr.  Robinson 
speaks  of  with  such  contempt  and  abhorrence  as  the  *'  mucklle 
shrubberj',"  and  may  be  seen  in  gardens  not  ten  years  old.  The 
owners  do  not  realise  that  every  shrub,  like  every  tree,  has  a 
beauty  and  a  characteristic  growth  of  its  own. 

The  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs  are  so  numerous,  while  their 
list  is  being  added  to  almost  daily  by  new  introductions  from 
China,  Japan,  North  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  only  a  specialist  in  shrubs  can  be  a  really  competent  adviser 
as  to  the  best  sorts  to  plant.  It  does  not  neea  a  specialist, 
however,  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  common  form  of 
shrubbery,  but  simply  one  who  loves  to  see  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  growoi  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  display  their  beauty 
of  growth  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  it  is  with  this  latter  object 
that  these  notes  are  written. 

Though  shrubs  in  general  do  not  need  a  rich  soil,  they  need 
to  be  given  a  good  start  if  we  are  to  get  them  in  their  full 
vigour  of  growth,  and  no  plant  or  shrub  in  other  than  its  full 
vigour  of  growth  gives  real  satisfaction  to  a  Nature  lover. 
Hence  the  soil  intended  for  the  shrubbery  should  be  deejjJy 
trenched  beforehand,  keeping  the  first  and  second  spits  in  the 
same  relative  positions  as  before,  and  only  adding  animal  manure 
if  the  soil  is  really  poor.  Basic  slag  or  bone  dust  may, "how-, 
ever,  be  added  with  advantage — the  former  if  the  soil  is  hea^y, . 
and  the  latter  if  it  is  light.     If  the  newly-dug  soil  can  be  left  io 
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mellow  for  a  few  monUis  before  planting  it  is  well  to  do  so,  as  it 
giFes  the  shrubs  a  better  start  b}r  reason  of  the  finer  soil  to  work 
amongst  the  roots  at  piantina;  time,  but  it  must  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  securing  a  fayoumble  season  for  planting.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  a  tree  or  shrub  is  good  enough 
to  occupy  space  in  one's  garden  it  is  worth  while  treating  it 
with  care. 

There  is  some  di£Perenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  to 
plant  some  kinds  of  shrubs,  but  most  will  agree  that  for  de- 
ciduous shrubs  the  middle  of  October  is  the  best  time,  though 
one  may  sometimes  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  after  this  date 
for  the  soil  to  be  sufficiently  moistened  by  the  autumnal  rains 
when  the  summer  and  autumn  have  been  very  dry.  Shrubs 
tliat  are  of  the  right  sise  for  planting,  which  have  been  care- 
fully lifted  and  as  carefully  planted  at  this  season,  will  show 
practically  no  sign  of  the  move  the  following  spring.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  shrubs  of  a  large  size  if  ultimate  results  are 
kept  in  view,  especially  with  evergreens.  It  is  useful  to  know 
that  all  the  Brooms  are  very  bad  subjects  for  moving,  and  thev 
should  therefore  receive  the  utmost  care,  planting  only  small 
specimens,  and  those  at  the  most  favourable  season.     No  shrubs 


Behavioar  of  Yaiioas  SobetaBces. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  describe  at  length 
the  behaviour  of  the  many  substances  which  have  been 
examined  as  regards  their  emulsifying  powers;  but  they  may 
be  briefly  enumerated,  clas&inc  them  roughly  into  those  which 
give  true  emulsions,  those  wnich  give  imperfect  emulsioiis  or 

?ua8i-emulsions,  and  those  which  do  not  seem  to  emulsify  at  all. 
n  some  cases,  however,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  in  whii^ 
class  to  place  a  particular  substance,  and,  in  others,  the  metiiod 
of  preparation  affects  the  behaviour  of  the  substance  in 
question. 

Good  Emulsifibrs. —Amongst  soluble,  or  partially  soluble, 
substances  softsoap  seems  to  be  the  best;  dissolved  starch, 
milk  and  flour  are  good,  although  the  latter  forms  a  flooculent, 
and  not  a  creamy,  emulsion,  and  milk  gives  rise  to  solid  clote; 
glue  emulsifies  well,  and  so  does  eg^-albumen,  but  the  emulsion 
with  the  latter  is  rather  frothy,  owing  to  enclosed  air  bubbles; 


An   Effective   Water   Scene. 


should  be  planted  during  frosty  weather,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
planted  till  late  December  it*  is  as  well  to  defer  the  operation 
till  the  earl^  spring,  though  such  late  planting  interferes  con- 
siderably with  the  vigour  of  shi-ubs  wnich  commence  growth 
very  early  in  the  year,  such  as  deciduous  Daphnes,  Cydonias, 
Ribes,  &c. 

Such  shrubs  should  be  planted  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf — before  the  leaves  are  all  off  in  fact.  With  evergreens 
the  case  is  different  owing  to  the  great  evaporation  from  their 
leaves.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  die  after  transplant- 
ing, especiallv  among  the  Conifers,  the  roots  not  being  able  to 
ma[ke  ^ood  the  enormous  loss  of  moisture  caused  by  the  keen 
east  winds  we  so  often  get  in  the  early  spring,  tbougn  doubtless 
when  coming  from  a  distance  many  get  damaged  in  this  way 
before  being  planted.  Hence,  unless  evergreens  can  be  planted 
in  some  damp  weather  in  late  August  or  September,  or  very 
early  October,  planting  should  be  deferred  till  April,  or  even 
early  May  if  the  spring  is  very  dry  and  bitter.  Boot  action  is 
then  active  and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  planting  new 
roots  will  be  formed,  and  then  tliey  are  safe.  '  It  is  important 
to  give  each  shrub  a  watering  without  a  rose  to  wash  the  earth 
among  the  finer  roots.  A  vigorous  upward  shake  of  the  shrub 
before  all  the  soil  is  put  back  or  trodden  upon  is  also  useful 
to  the  same  end. — A.  rExrs. 


saponin  and  quiUaia  bark  give  good  emiulsions  when  the  pro- 
portion of  oU  present  is  not  large.  Amongst  insoluble  emulsi- 
liera  the  basic  csulphate  of  iron  is  tlie  best,  followed  by  those 
of  copper  and  nickel ;  the  basic  sulphates  of  zinc  and  aluminium 
generally  give  good  emulsions  at  first,  but  aggregation  of  the 
particle  seems  to  occur,  and  causes  partial  de-emulsification. 
Ferrous  hydroxide  and  the  higher  oxides  of  iron  (hydrated)  are 
good.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  sodium  carbonate 
to  copper  sulphate  is  a  very  good  emulsifier,  so  are  calcium 
carbonate  and  calcium  arsenate  when  first  precipitated,  but 
the  latter  soon  become  crystalline,  and  de-emulsification 
follows;  lead  arsenate,  freshly  precipitated,  is  good,  and  zinc 
oxychloride,  or  basic  chloride,  is  fair,  although  the  emulsion 
witli  it  is  flocculent;  some  nne  clays  (unheated),  such  as 
Oxford  clay,  give  good  emulsions,  but  tliey,  naturally,  contain 
many  gross  particles  which  sink  to  the  bottom  unemulsified; 
ferrous  hydrosulphide  gives  a  good  emulsion  if  the  proportion 
of  oil  present  is  small. 

Substances  producinq  Quasi-Emulsions,  or  producing 
Partial  Emulsions. — Lime,  silica,  alumina,  plaster  of  Paris 
and  many  fine  powders  which  have  been  dried ;  also  tiie  follow- 
ing precipitated  substances  when  in  the  liquids  from  which 
they  have  been  precipitated :  basic  cadmium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium hydroxide,  copper   hydroxide,  the    basic    sulphates   of 
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sino  and  aluminium^  stannous  oxvohloride,  purple  of  Gaesius, 
lead  arsenate  paste  (a  commercial  preparation  for  insecticidai 
purpoees),  some  clays  and  brick-ear thfi,  copper  hydroeulphido, 
ferrous  hydroeulphide  (unless  the  proportion  of  paraffin  is  very 
low),  and  precipitated  soda  soap. 

JMTBSTANCES  SHOWD^O  LITTLB  OR  NO  PoWER  OF  EmULSIPYINO.— 

Precipitated  lead  dhlcdde.  lead  sulphate,  barium  sulphate, 
neutral  silica  solution,  sulpnur  precipitated  by  adding  acid  to 
sodium  thio-sulphate,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  dried  Paris-green 
(in  both  of  which  oases  the  powders  seem  to  absorb  the  oil, 
forming  a  sticky  mass  which  adheres  to  the  syringe  and  con- 
taining yefisel  in  an  obstinate  manner) ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
resin  precipitated  by  water,  ferrous  ferricyanide,  ferric  ferro- 
cyani^,  and  purple  of  Cassius  (in  the  last  two  cases  the  pre- 
cipitate is  carried  up  by  the  oil  in  sufficient  quantities  to  colour 
it  strongly);  and,  lastly,  any  coarse,  or  even  fine,  powders, 
especially  wnen  present  in  small  proportions. 

Sammary. 

When  paraffin  oil  is  churned  up  with  a  solution  of  softsoap, 
an  emulsion  is  formed  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  generally 
contains  65  to  82  per  cent,  by  volume  of  oil.  Emulsions  con- 
taining as  much  as  99  per  cent,  can,  however,  be  obtained,  and 
these  are  so  stiff  as  to  be  almost  solid.  The  character  of  the 
oil  does  not  much  affect  the  results,  neither  does  the  extent 
of  the  churning  nor  the  proportion  of  soap,  so  long  as  this 
proportion  is  within  certain  limits.  The  amount  of  oil  in  an 
emulsion  which  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  equilibrium  decreases 
somewhat  from  the  top  do^oiwards,  but  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  arrange  itself  in  layers  of  approximately  uniform 
composition. 

solutions  of  other  organic  substances,  such  as  glue,  flour, 
milk,  starch,  albumen,  saponin,  &c.,  act  as  emulsifiers  for 
paraffin  odl.  All  tliese  emiisions  will  often  spontaneously 
become  de-emulsified,  and  this  occurs  at  once' if  tne  emulsifier 
is  destroyed;  for  example,  if  an  acid  or  any  sodium  salt  is 
iMlded  to  an  emulsion  with  soap.  Electrolytes,  aa  such,  seein 
to  have  no  de-em ulsifjing  action.  The  addition  of  unemulsified 
panaffin  to  an  emulsion*  will  gradually  de-emulsify  the  whole. 
The  oil  globules  in  an  emulsion  are  probably  prevented  from 
coalescing  by  being  enveloped  in  a  pellicle  consisting  of 
particles  of  solid  much  more  minute  than  the  globules  them- 
selves. The  solid  particles  would  be  derived  from  the  solution, 
which  in  all  cases  contains  a  substance  with  but  littJe  affinity 
f<M"  waterj  and  insoluble  in  paraffin,  it  being,  therefore,  pre- 
cipitated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  paraffin  globules. 

Apparently,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  any  insoluble  sub- 
stance which  is  wetted  more  easily  by  water  than  by  oil,  if  in 
a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division,  will  eauaUy  act  as  an 
emulsifier,  and  in  some  oases  it  is  possible  under  a  microscope 
to  see  the  coating  of  solid  particles  which  envelop  the  oil 
globules.  Emulsions  made  with  an  insoluble  emulsifier  are  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  made  with  soap,  Ac.,  except  that 
they  never  seem  to  de-emulsify  spontaneously ;  spontaneous 
deemulsifii^tion  being,  no  doubt,  aue  to  the  ftact  that  the 
solid  particles,  as  in  the  case  of  soap,  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  contii^ually  being  redissolvea  and  renrecipitated,  thus 
affording  opportunities  for  the  coalescence  of  tne  oil  globules. 

The  basic  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  are  amongst  those 
substances ',  which  ^ive  excellent  emulsions.  They  may  be 
formed  by  adding  bme,  or  lime-water,  to  the  normal  sulphates, 
and  then  the  paraffin,  when  the  slightest,  churning,  or  even 
shaking  of  the  mixture,  produces  emulsification.  Besides  the 
ease  of  manufacture,  and  the  absence  of  si>ontajieous  de-emulsi- 
fioation,  these  emulsions  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  as  are  emulsions 
with  soap,  and  caustic  soda  is  reouired  when  the  emulsion  is 
used  as  a  winter  wash  for  trees.  When  the  copper  salt  is  used, 
the  emulsion  possesses  all  the  fungicidal  properties  of  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Many  other  precipitated  substances  act  as  emulsifiers,  but 
this  property  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  have  been  dried, 
or  have  by  any  other  means  been  deprived  of  their  fine-drained 
structure.  Solids  which  are  not  sufficiently  fine-grained  to 
emulsify  will,  in  many  oases,  when  present  in  considerable 
proportions,  form  quasi-emulsions.  In  these,  the  particles  of 
oil  are  merely  entangled  with  the  particles  of  solid,  and  may 
be  separated  fwwn  them  by  such  simple  means  as  dilution  with 
water.  Lime  is  an  instance  of  a  substance  which  forms  a 
quasi-emulsion  which  can  be  used  for  spraying  purposes.  Other 
substances,  including  many  recently-formed  precipitates,  and, 
probi^ly,  all  crystalline  solids,  seem  to  be  incapable  of  form- 
ing even  quasi-emulsions.— (Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  in  the 
"Eighth  Wobum  Report.*') 

!■■■> 

Aptlflolal  Manures  fop  Onions. 

Onions  are  fond  of  potash  and  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure. 
A  light  dressing  of  dung,  supplemented  by  five  hundredweight 
of  superphosphate,  one  hundredweight  of  sulphate  of  potash  (or 
four  hundredweight  of  kainit  on  light  soils),  and  four  hundred- 
weight of  nitrate  of  soda  (given  at  two  or  three  times)  per  acre 
give  good  results. 


icetylene-gas  Relase. 


I  observe  that  questions  are  often  asked  about  the  use  of 
this  material.  An  instance  came  under  my  notice  a  few  seasons 
ago  in  October,  of  a  bed  of  Onions  in  which  scarcely  a  plant 
had  formed  bulbs,  and  the  only  reason  to  account  for  it  was 
that  the  refuse  was  used  on  the  ground  direct  from  the 
gasometer.  Practically  every  fruit  dropped  from  the  trees  in 
a  Peach  house,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the  trees  having  been 
watered  with  manure  water  made  from  the  heap  on  which  the 
|5as  refuse  had  been  thrown.  Since  then  I  have  used  it  (after 
its  liaving  been  weathered  for  a  season  or  two)  with  no  per- 
ceptible disadvantage ;  and  the  crops  even  did  well,  as  Potatoes, 
Pears,  Lettuces,  and  a  bed  of  Godetia.  I  have  also  used  it 
freely  for  digging  into  the  sub-soil,  a  marly  clay,  with  advan- 
tage. I  believe  it  may  be  used  as  ordinary  lime  if  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  year.— Geo.  H.  Head,  Kingston  ^ianor 
Garden,  Taunton.  

m  Pidlgree  of  the  Potato. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  cultivated  Potato,  of  which 
Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  recently  exhibited  no  less  than 
400  distinct  varieties  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  is  a  mystery  so  far 
as  its  origin  is  concerned.  A  study  of  the  history  of  its  first 
introduction  into  Great  Britain  sho^vs  that  for  a  very  long 
period  previously  it  must  have  served  as  a  cultivated  food  plant 
m  South  America,  where  the  original  wild  plants  undoubtedly 
grew,  and  where  several  wild  species  still  exist.  None  of  these 
wild  species,  however,  agree  sufficiently  with  the  specific 
characters  or  Solanum  tuberosum,  i.e.,  the  Potato  of  commerce, 
to  be  accepted  as  the  pix>babJe  progenitor,  and  most  of  them 
differ  so  far  that  they  are  undoubtedly  ineligible. 

The  terrible  and  sudden  advent  of  the  Potato  disease  in  the 
forties  of  last  century  led  to  research  with  the  object  of 
discovering  the  wild  plant,  and  by  its  means  reinvigorating  th^ 
cultivated  one  by  crossing  the  two  together.  Such  research 
did  not  actually  begin  till  1883,  but  it  is  only  now  that  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  who  recently  read  the  results 
to  the  Linnean  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies,  presented  a 
probable  solution  of  the  question. 

A  Chilian  species,  which  has  been  erroneously  named 
S.  etuberosum,  or  the  non tuber-bearing  Solanum,  has  been  cul- 
tivated at  Reading  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  by 
simple  cultivation  in  good  soil  the  tubers  have  increased  from 
the  size  of  marbles  to  that  of  fair  sized,  marketable  Potatoes, 
well  shaped,  of  white  colour,  and  practically  undistinguishable 
in  flavour  from  the  Potato  of  commerce.  Mr.  Sutton  thinks 
that  in  view  of  the  original  smalliiess  of  the  tubers  produced, 
the  plant  under  wild  and  starved  conditions  would  produce 
tubers  so  much  smaller  as  to  be  considered  mere  enlargements  of 
the  roots,  and  that  thus  the  original  name  etuberosum  might 
have  had  some  justification  at  the  time.  This  species  appears 
to  be  characterised  by  hairy  foliage  and  different  size  ana  nabit 
of  haulm  from  S.  tuberosum,  and  its  pure  specific  character  is 
further  emphasised  by  the  production  of  elliptical  pollen  grains 
instead  of  irregular  ones  common  to  all  the  cultivated  varieties. 
Unfortunately  the  flowers  have  so  persistent  a  habit  of  dron- 
ping  off  without  fertilisation  having  taken  place,  that  it  is  only 
after  twenty  years'  cultivation  that  a  single  seed  berry  has 
been  obtained,  and  it  is  this  seed  berry  which  promises  to  solve 
the  mystery,  since  it  has  led  to  the  pix)duction  of  twenty  seed- 
lings, some  of  which  retain  much  of  the  S.  etuberosum 
character,  but  as  regards  their  crops,  they  are  greatly  varied 
in  colour,  shape,  and  size,  and  form  in  point  of  fact  precisely 
such  a  crop  as  would  be  produced  from  a  seed  berry  oi 
S.  tuberosum,  the  common  Potato. 

Here  then,  obviously,  we  have  irresistible  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  common  origin,  which  means  that  S.  etuberosum  is  the 
parent  of  8.  tuberosum,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  wild  ^P^^J^ 
which  gives  variable  seedlings,  or  which  has  normally  made  the 
least  approach  to  our  commercial  Potato  in  its  tubers.  Several 
of  the  seedling  plants  have  already  yielded  improvements  on 
the  parental  tuber,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  variabilitv 
indicates  that  in  any  case  selective  culture  will  find  a  liberal 
supply  of  material  to  work  upon  in  subsequent  generations. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all,  since  it  would  app<^r 
that  S.  etul)erosum  in  itself  is  capable  of  resisting  the  Potato 
disease  to  a  remarkable  extent,  since  it  has  shown  no  trace  ox 
disease  either  in  haulm  or  tuber  for  the  whole  twenty  years  or 
the  Reading  cultures,  although  it  has  been  exposed  season 
after  season  to  the  same  insks  as  its  neipjhbours,  which  have  fje- 
qnently  been  badly  affected.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Sutton  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  outcome  of  dM 
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oxperiments.  end  on  the  very  pleasant  surprise  which  that 
solitary  seea  vessel  prepared  tor  him  and  all  interested  in  the 
PoUto  itself.—C.  T.  D. 

Ecboas  trom  Hei  ZMlaad. 

New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  and  is  likely  to  improve  and  develop 
till  it  is  a  second  Britain.  Work  in  the  building  trade,  and  in 
lact  in  all  trades,  is  at  present  brisk,  though  tney  have  their 
cUack  times  here  as  elsewhere.  The  wages  are  good.  I  am  in 
no  position  to  give  an  opinion  on  things  horticultural,  though 
1  have  had  a  fortnight  m  an  orchard.  I  went  Tofiiato  plant- 
ing (!)  about  three  weeks  ago  to  a  place  about  twenty  miles 
ipom  here.  The  owner  had  about  thirty  acres  of  fruit  trees, 
mostly  Apples,  and  had  Tomatoes  planted  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  He  has  to  spray  the  trees  three  times  a  year  with  a 
solution  of  bluestone,  arsenic,  and  lime,  on  account  of  the  cod- 
lin  moth.  The  trees  were  all  covered  with  a  pest  called,  I  think, 
the  mealy  bug,  but  they  cannot  shift  this,  which  eventually  kills 
the  trees,  I  was  told.  He  had  good  crops  of  eveiTthing,  and 
as  he  also  had  some  hundreds  of  fowls,  he  made  a  tidy  living 
out  of  the  place;  but  I  may  say  he  worked  early  and  late,~ana 
lived  in  an  old  shed  of  a  place;  «uid,  in  fact,  led  a  life  which, 
in  general,  would  oiot  do  for  a  great  many  men  I  am  afraid.  The 
life  in  the  back  blocks  (and  it  is  to  the  back  blocks  the  settler 
with  little  capital  has  to  go  on  account  of  the  price  of  land) 
compared  witn  the  higher  life  of  the  towns,  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  The  roads  (where  there  are  any)  are  bad,  and  the  land 
18  all  overgrown  with  **bush/'  and  even  when  cleared  is  not  of 
the  best.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  they  have  to  con- 
tend with.  The  fanners  are  much  troubled  with  noxious  weeds, 
w^hich  they  are  compelled  to  keep  down.  Brambles  are  one  of 
the  worst  of  these.  There  is  not  much  mixed  famiinj^  done  up 
this  way ;  they  mostly  go  in  for  dairy  farming,  which  seems 
to  give  the  best  returns.  •  They  work  on  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciples, taking  their  milk  to  a  factorv,  and  getting  it  manipu- 
lated thereon  up-to-date  methods.— Kobt.  Dick. 

Tio  Good  Keeping  Grapes. 

At  this  season  good  keeping  Grapes  are  much  valued,  and 
the  kinds  I  will  note  as  wortn  special  attention  are  not  only  good 
keepen*,  but  of  excellent  quality.  Both  are  less  cultivated  than 
they  deserve,  and  they  are  not  at  all  difl&cult  to  grow  if  given 
ample  warmth  at  the  setting.  This  more  refei-s  to  the  white 
Grai)e  Mrs.  Pearson.  I  wiJl  note  the  black  varietv  first  (Appley 
Towers).  This  was  raised  at  Appley  Towers  bv  Mr.  Myles,  and 
received  a  first  class  certificate  from  the  R.fl.S.  in  1889,  and 
since  that  date  I  have  had  good  opportunities  of  testing  its 
growth  and  keeping  qualities,  and  it  has  proved  most  valuable 
for  late  supplies.  I  should  have  stated  this  is  a  cross  from 
Gros  Colman  with  Alicante,  and  the  result  is  an  oval,  black, 
vinous  Grape  of  first-dass  quality,  }>erries  of  good  size  and 
splendid  constitution,  tuid  a  good  setter.  The  growth  is 
moderately  robust,  leaves  large  and  thick,  and  the  flesh  firm, 
rich,  and  ]uicy,  with,  a  distinct  flavour.  It  is  a  splendid  vaiiety 
for  tlse  at  this  season. 

I  have  stated  that  Appley  Towers  keeps  well ;  and  in  this 
respect^  1  have  had  it  good  well  into  Alarch  and  April  by 
cutting*  from  the  Vine  and  placing  in  bottles  or  Grape  ricks. 
Some  growers  may  think,  as  regaids  its  keeping,  it  is  not  so 
good  as  its  parents,  but  some  persons  do  not  care  for  the  Gros 
Colman,  and  thougn  remarkably  handsome  and  a  better  market 
Grape  tlian  Appley  Towers,  the  last  named  is  superior  in 
quality— a  i>oint  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  private 
garden.  At  times  we  are  inclined  to  place  size  before  quality, 
and  this  I  note,  as  I  fear  both  the  varieties  I  have  called 
attention  to  may  suffer  in  this  respect.  But  intending 
planters  and  those  who  may  have  had  no  opportunities  to  test 
the  varieties  named  will  have  no  need  to  rear  planting  the 
Appley  Towers  as  a  good  black  for  late  supplies.  I  iidmit  it  may 
be  termed  a  medium  sized  bunch,  but  this  is  a  gain  in  a  private 
garden ;  huge  bunches  are  not  inquired,  neither  do  thev  keep 
BO  well.  As  regards  culture,  this  I  need  not  go  into.  1  have 
referred  to  the  setting,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  unlike  the 
Gros  Ck>lman,  and  a  fair  amount  of  heat  is  required,  and 
a  long  ripening  period. 

The  Mrs.  Pearson  was  introduced  some  years  befo^  the  last 
named,  and  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  the  Avell-known 
grower  of  fruit,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  Alicante  by  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps.  Dr.  Ho^g,  in  the  "Fruit  Manual,'*  says  this 
is  a  delicious  Grape,  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  we  luave— 
remarkably  handsome,  and  a  good  constitution,  and  was  given  a 
first  class  certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  in  1874. 

This  is  a  strong  grower ;  leaves  of  medium  size,  thick,  deeply 
lobed,  and  with  a  reddish  colour,  bnnches  above  medium  size'; 
indeed,  at  exhibitions  in  the  north  I  have  seen  some  splendid 
bunches  of  this  variety  with  huge  shoulders.  The  berries  are 
round,  skin  thick,  flesn  firm,  sweet,  and  rich,  with  a  decided 
Muscat  flavour.  Those  who  like  the  Muscat  would  do  well  to 
grow  Mi-s.  Peai-son  for  later  supplies.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 


Colontal-SroAvn  Jruit  « 
««®      and  J^rGscrvGs. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  assist  tlie  fruit  growing  interests  of  British  Colonies 
by  holding  three  annual  eidiibitions  of  Colonial-grown  fruit  and 
preserves,  and  their  March  exhibition  was  open^  on  Thursday, 
March  6,  by  Sir  Somerset  French,  K.C.M.G.,  the  newly- 
appointed  Agent-General  for  the  Cape  Colony,  and  previously 
the  Postmaster  General  for  the  same  province.  The  judges 
were  Messrs.  G.  F.  Butt,  C.  R.  Fielder,  M.  Garcia,  J.  Hudson, 
and  A.  M.  Walker. 

President's  Speech. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  said :— Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are 
a  few  points  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  to  very  briefly,  and 
the  first  of  those  is  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been  very  much 
disappointed  with  regard  to  several  exhibits  which  were  ex- 
pected. The  fruit  and  the  other  Colonial  products  which  we 
hoped  to  have  had  here  to-day  have  amved  in  London,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  down  here,  and  I  am  told  there  is 
one  imx>ortant  consignment  which  has  been  unpacked  and 
pbotograi>hed,  and  which  has  mysteriously  disappeared  for  a 
time.  This  exhibition,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  tenth 
which  tthe  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  held  of  Colonial  fruit, 
and  these  ten  exhibitions  have  only  been  going  on  since  the  year 
1904.  I  do  not  know  w^hether  it  is  anything  in  this  particular 
locality,  or  in  this  particular  hall  tOiat  stimulates  the  desire 
to  improve,  but  it  certainly  has  occurred  that  almost  every 
exhibition  of  fi-uits  and  Colonial  produce,  as  well  as  of  other 
things,  that  has  taken  place  in  this  hall  has  shown  a  marked 
advance  on  previous  exhibitions. 

Well,  the  object  of  the  exhibition  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon.  It  is  to  stimulate  the  production  of  the  various 
exhibits  which  you  see  here  to-day,  and  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  increase  their  variety  so  that  we  may  supply  to  this  country, 
during  the  time  that  Nature  forbids  tnings  being  produced  in 
the  country  itself,  those  fruits  and  otlier  things  wnich  can  be 
produced  in  our  Colonies.  We  wish  also  to  bring  home  .to  onx 
Colonial  friends  the  best  methods  of  packing,  sorting,  and 
grading  their  goods,  and  also  the  best  methods  of  maAetin^ 
tliem  in  London.  We  also  naturally  are  anxious  that  these 
shows  should  be  visited  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Fellows  of  the  society,  their  friends,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, will  visit  the  exhibition  in  order  that  they  may  fearn 
what  supplies  may  be  looked  for  from  the  difiFei'ent  Colonies  at 
different  periods  of  the  year. 

There  is  one  point  I  sliould  like  to  refer  to  for  a  few  moments, 
and  tliat  is  that  these  shows  are  not  held  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  society.  Iney  cost  us 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In  fact,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
put  at  less  than  about  £200  per  year^  when  you  consider  the 
hall,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  exhibits,  and  medals  and  the 
other  sources  of  the  expense.  We  do  not  grudge  the  money  in 
the  very  least.  All  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  ensure  that 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  the  shows,  that  their  merit  and 
value  shall  be  appreciated,  and  we  think  that  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  which  we  expend  on  these  exhibitions  is  very 
well  spent  if  we  can  do  that. 

The  society  has  the  advantage  of  the  presence  to-day  of  Sir 
Somerset  French,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  Agent-General 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  very 
large  variety  of  pictures  of  Cape  scenery  which  you  see  here. 
The  judgesr— I  do  not  speak  of  the  judges  of  art,  but  the  judges 
of  exhibitions  generally  —  have  felt  tliat  they  owe  a  considerabJo 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Somerset  French  for  the  very  consider- 
able trouble  which  he  has  taken  in  this  matter,  and  they  wish 
that  he  should  have  one  of  the  medals  of  the  society,  not  only 
in  recognition  of  his  kind  contribution  of  tlie  drawings  which 
3-ou  see  round  these  walls,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great 
trouble  and  labour  that  he  has  taken  in  organising  this  eSiibi- 
tion.  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  by  presenting  the  medal 
to  Sir  Somerset  Frendi,  which  I  hope  he  will  value  es  we  value 
Iris  presence  here  to-day.     (Applause.) 

Sir  Somerset  French  in  reply  said :— Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
although  I  oarmot  lay  claim  to  having  had  much  experience  of 
fruit  cultivation,  or  the  marketing  of  Colonial  produce  gene- 
rally, having  only  very  recently  taken  up  the  x)osition  of  Agent- 
General  of  the  Oolonv,  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  accepting 
the  kind  invitation  oi  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  be  present  at  this  most  interesting 
exhibition.  I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  society, 
having  many  years  ago  been  a  subscriber  to  it  when  it  occupied 
its  old  quarters  in  South  Kensington.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  of  giving  expression 
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to  oar  very  great  Appreciation  of  the  public  spirit  which  has 
prompted  the  or^nisation  of  these  most  important  exhibitions 
of  fruit  and  produce,  whioh  cannot  fail  to  oe  most  beneficial, 
Dot  onl^  in  brisiging  the  consumer  and  producer  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other,  but  in  proonoting  indirectly  that  most 
desirable  end — the  opening  up  of  new  markets.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  no  new  thing,  ladies  ana  gentlemen,  for  the  Eoval  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  take  an  actiFe  interest  in  Colonial  horticul- 
ture iuod  fruit-gxx>wing.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  I  am  given  to 
nnderstand,  it  sent  out  seeds,  cuttings,  and  grafts  of  fruit 
trees  to  South  Africa,  and  at  its  early  shows,  as  Tar  back  as  the 
nign  of  King  William  IV.,  specimens  of  the  beautiful  Heaths 
for  which  Cape  Cokmv  is  so  celebrated  were  a  favourite  exhibit. 
But  it  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  its  recent  efforts  to  forward 
tiheir  interests  that  the  Cokmies  are  specially  indebted  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  holding  of  these  different 
shows  at  a  time  when  the  produce  of  the  different  Colonies  is 
at  its  ereatest  perfection  is  a  most  excellent  and  practical 
idea,  which  I  think  must  commend  itself  to  us  all— (hear,  hear) ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  already  the  results  are  so  encourag- 
ing as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  has  told  us,  whilst  fruit  growers 
most,  I  am  sure,  very  greatly  appreciate  the  additional  service 
which  the  society  has  voluntarily  undertaken,  of  giving  advice 
as  to  the  best  Qualities  of  fruits  to  cultivate,  and  the  steps  to 
take  to  meet  tne  difficulties  which  confront  the  industry  all 
orer  the  world. 

As  a  fruit-growing  country,  South  Africa,  as  most  of  you 
are  aware,  possesses  exceptional  advantages.  Being  situated 
Bootih  of  the  Line,  its  fruits  come  to  maturity  at  the  season  of 
scarcity  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  whilst  the  magnificent 
climate,  and  the  temperatures  varying  in  different  parts  from 
tropical  to  temperate,  put  it  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
European  markets  witn  an  immense  variety  of  fruits  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  means  of 
transport  and  the  distribution  have  been  fully  organised.  That 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  essentials.  Like  nuiny  other 
iiidustries,  success  in  fruit  growing  and  marketing  is  only  to 
be  achieved  by  constant  care  and  study,  and  it  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  perseverance  and  the  energy  of  those  concerned 
that  such  excellent  displays  as  we  see  around  us  to-day  can  be 
placed  en  the  market  after  a  journey,  in  many  cases,  of  upwards 
of  6,000  miles. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry,  experience  was.  I  am 
afraid^  somewhat  dearly  bought;  but  of  late  vears.  unaer  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Gk>vemment,  the  seneral  conaitions  have 
been  much  more  favourable.  In  Cape  Colony  expert  advice  is 
freely  given  to  farmere,  and  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  best 
and  most  suitable  varieties  to  cultivate,  and  how  to  deal  witJi 
tlie  various  pests  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend  witli, 
are  distributed  broadcast.  I  may  say  that  pests  seem  to  flourish 
an  South  Africa ;  the  climate  seems  to  suit  them,  and  they  pre- 
sent a  very  serious  difficulty.  Government  experts  have  been 
appointed  to  give  practical  demonstrations  of  the  best  methods 
ol  tackling  them.  On  the  railways,  oars  specially  designed  for 
fruit  transport  have  been  provided  ^  and  farmers  who  desire  to 
do  so  can  purchase  boxes  and  packing  materials  at  a  moderate 
price  from  the  nearest  railway  station-master,  and  can  even 
consicn  through  the  Colonial  trades'  commissioner  in  London 
any  fruit  they  may  have.  At  the  docks  in  Gape  Town  cool 
chambers  haVe  been  arranged  for,  where  fruit  is  stored  at  a 
proper  temperature  pending  shipment,  and  Government  inspec- 
tors have  been  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect,  grade, 
and  mark  with  Government  brands  the  consignments  of  any 
growers  or  shippers  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  tlieir 
services.  The  question  of  the  most  suitable  temperature  to  be 
maintained  during  the  voyage  to  England  lias  also  been 
satisfactorily  solved,  which  is  a  somewhat  important-  matter— 
(hear,  hear);  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  consignments  at 
Soathampton  they  are  personally  examined  by  our  able  and 
indefatigable  trades'  commissioner^  who  reports  without  delay 
to  the  Government  should  any  circumstance  leave  room  for 
improvement,  or  the  quality  or  variety  of  the  fruit  be  unsuited 
for  the  English  market.  This  year  the  supply  of  stone  fruit 
has  not  been  quite  up  to  the  average.  l^Mit  is  largely  due  to 
the  season  ir^  South  Africa  not  having  been  a. favourable  one, 
a  drawback  to  which,  of  course,  every  country  is  liable.  Some 
consignments  have  also  fallen  short  of  the  usual  standards  of 
excellence,  and  the  prices  realised  have  in  consequence  been 
below  the  average.  This,  although  doubtless  very  disappointing 
to  the  grower,  is  not  without  the  area  of  consumers.  It  is 
rather  a  desirable  thing  sometimes  to  get  on  to  costermongers' 
barrows,  because  it  is  a  very  good  advertisement. 

Speaking  generally,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
Atnoan  fruit  imported  into  this  country  is  year  by  year  in- 
creasing in  a  roost  satisfactory  manner,  and  there  is  every 
jw-ospect  of  a  large  trade  being  built  up  in  the  near  future. 
Ihis  year  Melons  of  various  kinds  will  be  brought  over  from  the 
Uipe  Coloaiy  m  large  quantities.  The  season  for  Apricots, 
reaches,  aiid  Nectarines  is  drawing  to  a  close,  but  that  for  Pine- 
apples will  shortly  commence,  and  a  number  of  shipments  of 


varieties  of  table  Grapes,  for  which  the  Cape  Colon;^,  if  I  may 
say  GO,  is  famous,  are  now  on  the  water.  AH  that  is  necessary 
to  make  the  industry  a  success  is  the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
and  the  extension  of  those  which  already  exist.  Our  trades' 
commissioner  is  doing  his  best  to  secure  this  end^  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  one  or  the  results  of  this  exhibition  will  be  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Colony  as  tf 
source  of  supply  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  feel  very  much  gratified  4o  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  for  what  he  has  said  relative  to  getting 
together  such  a  fine  exhibition ;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  disclaim 
having  done  so  very  mudh.  The  praise  is  due  to  my  friend,  the 
trades^  commissioner,  who  has  oeen  happv  to  do  everything 
pos^ble  to  promote  the  fruit  industry  or  tne  Colony  which  he 
represents.  I  hesitate  to  say  anything  much  about  the  exhibit 
of  views  of  South  Africa — at  least,  I  should  have  hesitated  if 
I  had  not  won  a  price  for  it— because  one  does  not  usually  vaunt 
the  praises  of  one's  own  exhibits.  There  are,  if  I  may  say  so, 
ver>^  interesting  pictures,  because  they  are  very  typical  of  South 
African  scenery,  and  they  have  a  particular  vaiue  to  myself 
personally,  in  that  they  were  the  gift  of  mv  own  colleagues  in 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  of  ih^  Ucrfony  on  my  retire- 
ment from  the  service  at  the  end  of  January  last.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  beautiful  hall  had  been  very  effectively  arranged,  and 
t^e  fruits  tastefullv  set  out.  South  African  exhibits  monopo- 
lised half  of  the  hall,  exhibits  from  Cape  Colony  predominating. 
Peaches  and  Plums  were  shown,  and  Pears  of  several  varieties. 
The  Grapes  were  considered  of  better  quality  than  those  ex- 
hibited twelve  months  ago,  the  Hannepoot  and  Raisin-blanc 
being  worthy  of  special  mention.  Cape  Melons,  Spanspects, 
Canteloupe,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  are  among  the  favourite 
varieties,  aiid,  it  is  understood,  liave  reached  Covent  Garden 
this  vear  before  the  French  Melons,  which  is  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  order.  There  are  large  exhibits  of  preserves.  Their 
numerous  varieties,  and  the  large  abundance  of  supplies  make 
them  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  national  commissariat.  The 
Nova  Scotia  Government  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  the 
fine  quality  and  beautifully  fresh  appearance  of  which  made 
it  difficult  to  realise  that  they  were  picked  from  the  trees  some 
six  montJis  ago,  and  proved  the  wonderful  keeping  properties 
of  the  fruit  gro\i*n  in  this  favoured  Province.  Amon^Bt  the 
varieties  shown  were  Baldwin,  Fallawater,  King's,  Blenheim, 
Golden  Russet,  Stark,  and  ZVonpareil.  The  returns  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Apple  crop  for  last  season  was  700,000  barrels,  and 
a  country  which  can  produce  fruit  so  prolifioally  and  of  such 
splendid  quality  must  have  a  great  furtner  development  of  this 
important  indust>ry. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Stores  made  a  very  fine  grouped  show 
of  excellent  fruits,  including  Seville  Oranges,  Mangoes,  and 
green  Ginger  from  Jamaica.  Cane  Plums,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Granaoillas,  green  Ginger  and 
Melons,  and  also  the  first  arrival  of  South  Australian  Apples  of 
the  coming  season.  For  the  first  tdme  Cyprus  sent  an  exhibit 
comprising  bitter  Oranges,  oval  Oranges  (some  weigliine  from 
lilb  to  Iflb  each),  andT  a  case  of  preserves,  jellies^  and  crys- 
talised  fruits. 

The  band  of  the  King's  Colonials  performed  in  the  hall  on 
each  day  of  the  exhibition.  This  was  a  new  feature  at  an 
R.H.S.  show,  and  has  been  subscribed  for  by  exhibitors,  thus 
adding  to  the  ejojoyment,  and  a  lounge  for  afternoon  tea  was 
also  provided.     The  exhibition  remained  open  on  Friday. 

Awards. 

Gold  Medals.— To  Mrs.  C.  du  P.  Chiappini,  for  table  fruit 
decoration  and  collection  of  fruit:  T.  J.  Poupart,  Esq.,  Covent 
Garden,  for  Grapes,  Apples,  Melons,  Ac. ;  Army  and  Navy 
Auxiliary  Stores,  for  collection  of  Colonial  fruits;  Agent- 
General  for  Nova  Scotia,  for  Apples. 

SiLVBR-GiLT  Knighiian  Medal.— The  Cape  Orchard  Co., 
Cape  Colony,  for  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Jack- 
son, for  Cape  bottlea  fruits  and  preserves;  MeeiSTs.  Westmaoott 
and  Co.,  for  wines,  bottled  fruits,  and  liqueurs;  Messrs.  Brown, 
and  Maxem,  Covent  Garden,  for  Melons,  Grapes,  Apples,  tfec- 

Silver-gilt  Banesian  Medal.— Sir  Somerset  Frenchr 
K.C.M.G.,  for  paintings;  Rhodes  Fruit  Farms,  for  bottled  fruits 
and  preserves. 

Silver  Kniohtian  Medal.— Rhodes  Fruit  Farms,  Groot 
Drakenstein,  for  Pears  and  Plums;  A.  Chiappini,  Esq.,  Th® 
Retreat,  Cape  Town,  for  Grapes;  Messrs.  Malan  Bros..  Con- 
stantia,  for  Pears;  Hon.  J.  W.  Sauer,  Uitkyk,  Paari,  for 
Grapes;  S.  L.  Simon,  Esq.,  Durban,  for  collection  of  Cap^ 
fruits. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal.— B.W.N.  Specialities,  for  jellies, 
Ac;  Myers  and  Co.,  for  preserves ;  G.  S.  Hauptfleisch,  Esq., 
Hugenot,  S.  Paarl,  for  Grapes;  Mr.  Nicholson,  Stellenboscn, 
Cape  Colony,  for  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  &c. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medal.— O.  C.  M.  Barry,  Esq.,  Rusten- 
burg,   for  Peers  and  Plums;  Heynes,   Matthew  ana    Co.,  fo'" 
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Onited  Horticiltnral  Benefit  and  Pmident  Society 

Annual  Mxbtino. 

The  annual  general  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Room  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  h«ll  at  Vincent 
fiquare,  Westminster^  on  Monday  evening,  March  9.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  chairman  of  committee,  presided  over  a  small 
but  ardent  ^tberine.  The  proceedings  passed  very  quietly, 
and  we  may  reasoiM^ly  presume  that  the  committee  satisfy 
the  members  that  the  Dusiness  of  the  society  is  well  managed. 
It  was  stated  that  £2,200  was  invested  in  1906,  drawing  £73 
interest ;  while  last  year  a  sum  of  £2,150  was  invested  at  £77 
interest.  The  thanks  of  the  members  were  therefore  passed 
to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  for  having  so  ably  purchased 
stock.  The  retiring  ntembers  of  committee,  Messrs.  Bedford, 
Burge,  and  Stannage,  were  unanimously  re-elected,  and  a  veir 
liearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  committee  in  general. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee  the  chairman  said  that  the  members 
of  that  body  were  faithful  workers,  and  attended  regularly, 
always,  of  course,  at  tbeir  own  expense,  and  frequently  at  some 
personal  discomfort  and  inconvenience.  On  one  recent  very 
foggy  nig!ht,  three  of  them  tried,  but  were  unable  to  reach  the 
meeting  place,  and  had  to  return  home.  The  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Collins;  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  P.  Thomson:  the 
auditors,  Mr.  W.  Gunner,  F.S.A.A.,  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
•  Puaey,  F.S.A.A.,  were  ee^  re-elected  and  heartily 
thanked. 

Rbport  for  1907. 

'Hie  committee  <has  again  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting its  annual  report..  During  the  year  1907 
the  society  has  made  steady  progress.  Sixty-two 
new  members  joined,  but  thirty-six  have  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks  (several  having  gone  abroad),  and 
eight  have  died,  thus  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
eighteen,  the  smallest  increase  for  several  years. 
The  membership  now  stands  at  1.246. 

The  losB  of  an  old   and    valued    friend    and 
trustee,   the    late    Mr.    Georee   Wheeler,   has   to 
be  recorded.      Mr.   G.  Whee&r  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Jos€^  Wheeler,  were  trustees  for  thirty-one 
yeaiB.     With  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  the  issue  of  new 
rules,  it  beciame  necessary  to  elect  new  trustees.     Accordingly, 
at  the    annual    general    meeting  in  March,  1907,  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  Mr.  Riley  Scott  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  were  elected 
trustees,  and  Mr.  William  P.  Thomson  was  elected  treasurer,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  James  Hudson,  who  retired  from  that  office. 

Sick  pajT  was  very  heavy  during  the  year,  but  it  must  be 
Temembered  that  members  who  have  been  ill  more  than  twelve 
months  are  now  paid  from  the  Sick  Fund  instead  of  from  the 
Benevolent  Fund.  There  are  now  five  chronic  sick  members  on 
the  fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  year  was  £480  7s.  6d. 
This  amount  is  apportioned  to  members  at  9s.  3d.  and  6s.  2d., 
according  to  scale.  Large  amounts  have  been  paid  out 
at  members*  deaths  to  their  nominees,  the  largest  being  over 
£133.  Over  £70  was  also  paid  out  to  one  lapsed  member. 
Several  members  over  sixty  years  of  age  have  taken  advantai^e 
of  tihe  new  rules,  and  drawn  the  interest  on  their  balance  in 
the  ledger.  These  payments  will  doubtless  increase  in  the 
future,  several  other  members  having  now  nearly  reached  that 
age.  There  are  fifty-four  members  over  sixty  years  of  age; 
forty-eight  over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  seventy- 
two  over  fifty  vears  of  age. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  nas  been  greatly  relieved 
by  the  transfer  of  chronic  sick  cases  to  the  sick  or 
benefit  fund.     Every  member    also    now  pays  Ss. 
annually,  which  increases  the  receipts  considerably. 
The  amount  paid  from  this  fund  to  members  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  and   in   special  grants,  was 
£107  9s.,  against  £132  6s.  during  1906.     The  Con- 
valescent Fund  has  not  been  much  used  during  the 
Kst  year,  only  £4  (having  been  paid  to  three  mem- 
TS.     The  receipts  from  members  have  been  small. 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son    kindly    gave    their  usual 
£5  5s.  to  this  fund.     The  expenses  of  management 
are  a  little  less  tihis  year,  being  £215  2s.  4d.,  against 
JB248  Os.  2d.  in  1906,  the  higher  sum  in  the  latter 
year  being  due  to  the  expenses  of  the  new  rules. 
The  annual  dinner  in  November  w«is  presided  over  by  Sir  Albert 
Rollitb,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  who  made  an  excellent  chairman,  and 
also    became   an    honorary    member.      The    dinner  was  not  a 
financial    suooeas,    the    balance     being  on*  the  wrong  side  by 
about  £3.     The  continuing  of  this  dinner  as  an  annual  function 
has  exercised  the  mind  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  modification  of  this  event  may  be  necessary. 

The  great  feature  of  the  annual  dinner  was  the  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  of  a  very  handsome 
solid  silver  tea  and  ooSee  service,  vnth  a  large  framed  x>ortrait 
of  himself,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  recognition  of  valuable 
8ei*vices  rendered  to  the  society  as  treasurer  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.       The  members  were  invited  to  contribute 


to  this  presentation  and  they  responded  nobly.  After  all 
expenses  nad  been  paid,  it  was  founa  that  there  was  sufficient 
money  in  hand  to  enable  the  committee  to  add  a  pair  of  solid 
silver  candlesticks  to  the  tea  and  coffee  service.  Needless  to 
say,  Mr.  Hudson  was  great Iv  delighted  with  this  substantial 
evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
members. 

The  committee  is  grateful  to  the  honorary  members  for  their 
continued  support,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  othter  gentlemen 
will  also  become  subscribers.  The  committee  also  would  again 
urge  the  members  to  help  increase  the  membership,  by  pointing 
out  to  youn^  gardeners  the  great  advantages  that  tne  society 
offers,  as  it  vs  a  Benefit  Society,  Insurance  Fund,  and  Savings 
Bank  combined,  and  is  worked  on  safe  and  economical  lines. 


^•» 


LeYelliDg  Ground. 


If  ground  presents  an  uneven  surface,  or  is  formed  of 
sloping    bank,  either    inconveniently    steep   or  presenting   an 
irregular  surface,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  level  it,  which  may  be 


a 
an 


Levelliflf  Ground.    (Fig.  i.) 

done  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  stout  peg  and  drive  it 
into  the  ground,  as  a,  Fig.  1 ;  take  a  level— eitner  such  as  is 
used  by  bricklayers,  as  in  Fig.  1,  or  a  parallel  straight-edge 
containing  a  spirit  tube,  commonly  known  as  a  spirit  level — 
drive  in  as  many  pegs  as  are  required,  as  6,  to  the  same  level 
as  the  first  peg  a.  The  level  line,  e.  c,  is  the  line  required; 
the  ^:Pound  hne,  d,  is  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
requires  filling  up  to  the  level  at  the  peg  h.  As  soon  as  the  pegs 
are  in,  level  the  ground  with  a  spade,  keeping  the  earth  full 
up  to  the  top  of  the  pegs,  tread  it  firmly  all  over,  rake  it  care- 
fully, and  roil  it  well. 

if  the  ground  chosen  should  be  sloping,  as  &,  Fig.  2,  two 
depths  must  be  determined  upon,  one  at  the  highest  and  one 
at  the  lowest  point.  Place  a  boming-rod  at  each  of  these 
points,  as  at  ix>ints  1  and  3,  place  another  in  any  point  between 
the  two,  as  the  intermediate  boming-rod  2.  fiy  looking  over 
the  top  of  rod  1  the  person  holding  the  intermedikte  rod  can 
be  directed  to  lower  or  raise  it  as  occasion  may  require,  until  it 
is  brought  to  the  proper  level,  as  rod  2.  Rod  1  is  supposed  to 
be  a  little  raised  by  placing  some  earth  under  it  for  the  pur- 


Levelling  Qroufld.    (Fig.  a.) 


pose  of  getting  it  to  the  proper  level  a,  a — that  is,  the  level 
determined  upon.  Rod  2  is  elevated  until  the  top  edge  forms 
a  direct  line  with  rods  1  and  3.  Rod  3  is  plaeed  on  the  natural 
ground.  The  cross  piece  of  rod  3  shoula  be  lin  broader  and 
higher  than  the  others— that  is  to  say,  if  rods  1  and  2  are  4ft 
high,  rod  3  must  be  4ft  lin,  but  a  line  must  be  drawn  exactly 
at  4ft,  and  the  top  inch  painted  black.  On  looking  over  rod  1 
the  black  line  on  «)d  3  can  be  seen  more  distinctly  than  the  top 
edge  of  the  rod  would  be,  and  intermediate  rod  2  can  be  placed 
more  correctly  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  rod  3— that  is,  under 
the  edge  of  the  black,  than  by  looking  over  the  tops  of  the  three 
rods. 

The  boi-ning-rod  is  composed  of  a  thin  piece  of  board  about 
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4in  wi<Je,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  about  4ft  in  length.  The  head 
is  a  similar  piece  of  board  placed  crossways,  but  only  about 
18in  in  length.  The  upper  and  under  edge  of  the  board  must 
be  perfectly  straight  and  at  right  angles  with  the  body. — R.  R. 


Trees  and  Sbrobs. 


Hymenanthera  cpassifolia. 

A  pretty  little  shrub,  which  does  not  frequently  find  its  way 
into  eardenSi  is  that  oalled  by  the  name  of  Uymenanthora 
crassirolia,  a  member  of  a  small  genus  from  the  Antipodes,  ocoa^ 
sionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  collection  of  the  enthusiast  in 
slu-ubs  or  the  cultivator  of  alpine  flowers.  Its  little  Violet-like 
flowers  are  inconspicuous  and  hardly  sufficient  to  commend  it 
to  the  many  but  these  are  followed  in  autumn  by  small  white 
berries,  whicn  look  pleasing  among  the  snukll,  dark  green, 
leathery-looking  leaves  and  the  ash-coloured  branches.  Tliis 
Hymenanthera  is  sometimes  described  as  a  greenhouse  species, 
and  it  ai>p€tfirs  as  such  in  some  recent  works  of  reference, 
although  it  is  fairly  haa-dy.  In  my  own  garden  it  is  hardy,  and 
is  one  of  the  shrubs  which  few  people  seem  to  know.  Its  neieht 
ivanges  from  a  foot  to  as  mucn  as  Sft  or  4ft,  but  one  seldom 
meets  with  it  in  the  open  more  than  2ft  high  or  so.  Although  it 
is  said  to  prefer  a  peaty  soil,  it  is  not  fastidious,  and  will 
flourish  in  a  light  k>am  without  any  peat.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  and  hardier  than  its  congener  H.  dentata,  in- 
troduced from  Australia  in  1820,  more  than  fifty  years  before 
that  now  under  notice.— Dumfries. 

-• ,  For  present,  planting  tlhe  following  may  be  commended: 
Rubus  deliciosiis,  Rubus  odoratus,  Pyrus  Mains  atrosanguinea, 
Pyrus  Seheideckeri,  Spartium  junceum,  various  hardy  Fuchsias, 
and  several  shrubby  Spiraeas. 


Tbe  Giant  Trees  of  California. 

Sequoia  (or  Wellingtonia)  gigantea  was  discovered  by  that 
young  martyr  of  science,  David  Douglas,  in  1826,  and  his  journal 
of  an  excursion  to  obtain  its  cones  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
of  narratives.     We  have  space  only  for  one  extract: — 

"Thuradav,  October  the  2oth.  Weather  dull,  cold,  and 
cloudy.  When  my  friends  in  England  are  made  acouainted 
with  my  travels  I  fear  they  will  tliink  that  I  have  t^d  them 
nothing  but  my  miseries.  This  may  be  very  true;  but  I  now 
know,  as  they  may  do  also  if  they  choose  to  come  here  on 
such  an  expedition,  that  the  objects  of  whi<ii"  I  am  in  quest 
cannot  be  obtained  without  labour,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  no 
small  risk  of  personal  safety,  of  which  latter  statement  this 
day's  adventures  are  an  instance.  I  quitted  my  camp  early 
in  the  moraina  to  survey  the  neighbouring  country,  leaving 
my  guide  to  take  charge  of  the  horses  until  my  return  in  the 
evening,  when  I  found  that  he  had  done  as  I  wished,  and  in  the 
interval  dried  some  wet  paper  which  I  had  desired  him  to  put 
in  order.  About  an  hour's  walk  from  my  oomp  I  met  an 
Indian,-  whjo,  ipn   -perceiving     me,  instantly    strung   his  bow, 

S laced  on  his  left  arm  a  sleeve  of  raccoon  skin,  and  stood  on  the 
efensive. 

**  Being  quite  satisfied  that  his  conduct  was  prompted  by 
fear  and  not  by  hostile  intentions,  the  poor  fellow  having 
probably  never  seen  such  a  being  as  myself  before,  I  laid  my  gun 
at  my  feet,  on  the  ground,  and  waved  my  hand  for  him  to  come 
to  me,  which  he  did  slowly  and  with 
great  caution.  I  then  made  him  place 
his  bow  and  q^uiver  of  arrows  beside  my 
gun,  and,  striking  a  light,  gave  him  a 
smoke  out  of  my  own  pipe  and  a  present 
of  a  few  beads.  With  my  pencil  I  made  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  cone  and  Pine  tree 
which  I  wanted  to  obtain,  and  drew  his 
attention  to  it,  when  he  instantly  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  the  hills  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  distant  towards  the  south,  anil 
when  I  expressed  my  intention  of  going 
thither  cheerfully  set  about  accompany- 
ing me.  At  mid-day  I  reached  mv  long- 
wish-for  Pine^,  and  lost  no  time  in  exam- 
ining them  and  endeavouring  to  collect 
specimens  and  seeds.  New  and  strange 
things  seldom  fail  to  make  stmng  im- 
pressions, and  are,  therefore,  frequently 
overrated;  so  that  lest  I  should  never 
again  see  my  friends  in  England  to 
inform  them  verbally  of  this  most 
beautiful  and  immensely  grand  tree, 
I  shall  here  state  the  dimensions  of  the 


kirgest  I  could  find  among  several  that  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  wind.  At  Sft  from  the  ground  its  circum- 
ference is  57ft  9in;  at  134ft,  17ft  Sin;  the  extreme  length 
24oft.  The  trunks  are  uncommonly  straight,,  and  the  bark 
remarkably  smooth  for  such  large  timber,  of  a  whitish  or  light- 
brown  colour,  and  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  bright  amber 
gum.  The  tallest  stems  are  generally  unbranched  for  two-thirds 
of  the  height  of  the  tree;  the  bran^es  rather  x>endulous,  with 
cones  hanging  fix>m  their  points  like  sugiar-loaves  in  a  grocer's 
shop.  These  cones  are,  however,  only  seen  on  the  loftiest  trees, 
and  the  putting  myself  in  possession  of  three  of  these  (all  I  coula 
obtain),  nearly  brought  my  life  to  a  close. 

**  As  it  was  impossible  either  to  climb  the  tree  or  hew  it 
down,  I  endeavoured  to  knock  off  the  cones  by  firing  at  them 
with  ball,  when  the  report  of  my  gun  brought  eight  Indians,  all 
of  them  painted  with  i>ed  earth,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  bone- 
tipped  spears,  and  flint-knives.  They  appeared  anything  but 
friendly.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  what  I  wanted, 
and  they  seemed  satisfied,  and  sat  down  to  smoke,  but  pre- 
sently I  perceived  one  of  them  string  his  bow,  and  another 
to  sharpen  his  flint-knife  with  a  pair  of  wooden  pincers,  and 
suspend  it  on  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand.  Further  testimony  of 
their  intentions  was  unnecessary.  To  save  mvself  by  flight  was 
impossible,  so,  without  hesitation,  I  stepped  back  about  five 
paces,  cocted  my  gun,  drew  oae  of  the  pistols  out  of  my  belt, 
and  holding  it  m  my  left  hand  and  the  gun  in  my  right, 
showed  myself  determined  to  fight  for  my  life.  As  much  as 
possible  I  endeavoured  to  preserve  my  coolness,  and  thus  we 
stood  looking  at  one  another  without  making  any  movement  or 
uttering  a  word  foi*  perhaps  ten  minutes,  when  one  at  last,  who 
seemed  the  leader,  gave  a  sign  that  they  wished  for  some 
tobacco:  this  I  signified  that  they  should  nave  if  they  fetched 
me  a  quantity  of  cones.  They  went  off  immediately  m  search 
of  them,  and  no  sooner  were  they  all  out  of  sight  tlian  I  picked 
up  my  three  cones  and  some  twigs  of  the  trees,  and  made  the 
quickest  possible  reti-eat,  hurrying  back  to  mv  camp,  which  I 
reached  before  dusk.  Tlie  Indian  who  last  undertook  to  be  my 
guide  to  the  trees  I  sent  off  before  gaining  my  encampment  lest 
he  should  betray  me. 

"  How  irksome  is  the  darkness  of  night  to  one  under  my  pre- 
sent circumstances!  I  cannot  speak  a  word  to  my  guide,  nor 
have  I  a  book  to  divert  my  thoughts,  which  are  continually 
occupied  with  the  dread  lest  the  hostile  Indians  sJiould  trace  me 
hither  and  make  an  attack.  I  now  write  lying  on  the  grass 
\vith  my  gun  cocked  l>eside  me,  and  penning  tthese  lines  by  the 
light  of  mv  Ck>Iumbian  candle — namely,  an  ignited  piece  of 
reainy  wood." 

As  a  standard  of  comparison  we  remind  our  readers  that  the 
London  Monument  is  202ft  high,  so  that  the  Sequoias  (Welling- 
tonias)  are  higher  than  that  by"  more  than  from  80ft  to  90ft. 

The  following  list  of  the  svnonymes  of  the  tree  we  copy  from 
"Gordon's  Pinetum'* :— "  \Vellihgtonia  gigantea,  Lindley; 
Sequoia  gigantea,  Endlieher;  S.  Wellingtonia,  Seeman -^  Wash- 
ingtonia  gigantea,  of  the  Americans;  W.  oaliforuica,  Winsk)w; 
Araericanus  giganteus,  Hoi-t.  Amer. ;  Taxodi,  sp.,  Douglas; 
Taxodium  Washingtonianum,  Winslow. 

According  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Trask,  who  formerly  exhibited  a 
portion  of  the  bark  eet  up  in  the  Crj'stal  Palace  to  show  the 
great  size  this  tree  attains  in  its  native  state,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  largest  of  ei^tv  trees,  grow- 
ing in  a  grove  at  San  Antonio— viz.,  height,  363ft;  circum- 
ference near  the  ground,  93ft ;  circumference  100ft  from  the 
ground,  45ft;  bark,  18in  thick;  age  according  to  annual  rings, 
from  3,000  to  4,000  years.  It  is  found  growing  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  sources  of  the  Stanislaus  and  San 
Antonio,  in  Upper  California,  in  sheltei-ed  valleys,  at  an  eleva- 
I   tion  of  about  5,000ft.     It  is  quite  hardy,  and  grows  rapidly. 


Bases  of  two  Sequoia  Tree.*. 
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RhododendroDS. 


This  is  the  season  when  Rhododendrons  may 
be  planted.  It  beinj;  agreed  upon  all  hands 
that  tJiese  are  the  finest  of  hardy-flowering 
evergreen  shrubs,  an  over-abundance  of  them 
is  hardly  possible.  At  Leonardslee,  near 
Horsham,  Sussex,  where  the  finest  of  the 
arboreum  and  indicum  varieties  and  the  Hima- 
layan hybrids  are  so  well  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  a  special  nursery  of  considerable  ex- 
tent 10*  set  aside  for  the  propagation  of  several 
hundreds  of  Rhododendrojis  each  year,  and  yet 
Leonardslee  is  not  overcrowded.  These  beauti- 
ful evergreens  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  massed  in  beds.  Of  oounee,  solitary  bushes, 
when  fully  developed,  are  often  very  large,  say 
12ft  high  and  as  much  as  20ft  in  width.  The 
Waterers  in  the  Soutih,  and  Messrs.  Clibrans, 
Dicksons  (Chester),  and  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
in  the  North,  each  have  extensive  collections. 
Among  the  best  kinds  are  Concessum,  Delicatissi- 
mum,  Ever&tiami'm,  also  those  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Waterers;  with  Minnie,  Mum,  Mrs.  Hol- 
ford,  Mrs.  Tom  Agnes,  Pink  Pearl,  Sappho  (witli 
crimson  blotch),  John  Walter,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stir- 
ling, and  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart. 


Bed  of  Rhododendrons,  Sappho. 


Microscopic  Gardening.* 


(Concluded  from  page  202). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  most  important 
results  to  horticulture  and  agriculture,  obtained  by  microscopic 
gardeners,  are  those  which  have  led  to  our  modem  suggestions 
tor  the  practical  treatment  of  diseases  of  plants. 

So  long  as  people  believed,  with  Unger,  that  a  parasitic 
fungus  was  merely  a  diseased  exudation  of  tlie  plant  itself,  no 
proper  treatment  could  be  thought  of,  and  long  afterwards, 
while  men  onlv  knew  that  a  parasitic  disease  was  at  work  by  the 
extrusion  of  the  fungus  spoi'es,  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the 
matter  successfully,  because  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  not 
recognised  till  it  had  all  but  run  its  course— it  was  like  calling 
in  the  doctor  when  we  recognised  the  patient  was  dying. 

As  soon  as  the  proof  was  forthcoming  that  a  parasitic  fun^s 
has  a  determinable  life  history,  partly  outside  and  partly  inside 
the  plant,  however,  it  became  clear  that,  provided  we  can  catch 
the  spores  or  fungus  outside  the  plant,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  attack  them.  Even  the  earliest  discoveries  of  De  Bary  and 
his  contemporaries  showed  that  this  hope  was  not  a  vam  one. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  "smut"  of  com,  the  fungus 
of  wheat  **  rust,'*  and  the  **  mildews  "  of  the  Rose,  Vine,  Hop, 
and  Potato,  only  dwell  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  tissue  of  the  host, 
and  that  before  they  establish  themselves  in  these  tissues  the 
spores  have  to  pass  thix>ugh  a  x>eriod  of  germination,  in  which 
their  delicate  germ-tubes  are  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  external 
agents  that  tihe  merest  ti'ace  of  acids  or  alkalies,  or  poisons  of 
various  kinds,  kiiis  them  in  a  moment,  it  seemed  obvious  that 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  apply  a  selected  "weed-killer"  to  the 
germinating  spores. 

Now  you  aJl  know  ho^iv  comparatively  easy  it  is  to  kill  weeds 
on  a  gravel  path,  where  no  considerations  for  other  plants 
need  affect  our  calculations  as  to  the  kind  of  ix>ison  used,  or 
the  quantities  and  strengths  employed;  well,  just  in  the  same 
way  the  miorosoopic  gardefner,  by  applying  antiseptics  to  his 
pure  cultures,  soon  found  that  a  mere  trace  of  sulphurous 
gases,  carbolic  acid,  copper  salts,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  so 
on,  at  once  destroys  the  baby  fungus-plant  as  it  emerges  from 
the  spore. 

But  when  it  oan>e  to  applying  such  poisons  to  the  spores 
germinating  on  the  ho4t-plant— i.e.,  on  a  Rose,  Vine,  Hop,  Ac. 
— matters  were  comolicated  by  the  very  biological  conditions 
which  reader  it  muon  more  hazardous  to  attempt  any  poison- 
ing treatment  on  weeds  in  a  lawn  or  in  a  flo'wer  oed — viz.,  you 
nin  the  ri^  of  the  "weed-killer"  destroying  not  only  the  weeds 
b«talso  the  grass  and  choice  plants  you  want  to  save. 

It  is  cleaaly  not  a  philosophical^  nor  even  a  defensible, 
attitude  of  mind  to  rail  at  this  inevitable  state  of  affairs; 
Nature  may  be  circumvented  and  ingeniously  interfered  with — 
cajoled,  if  you  like — in  various  ways,  but  she  will  sureJy  not  be 
moved  by  vituperation. 

Experts  in  microscopic  gardening  soon  showed  that  in  some 
eases  at  least  success  was  possible. 

As  early  as  18-58  Kiihn  had  observed  that  certain  smut-fungi 


*  By  the  late   H.  Marshall  Ward,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  before  4iie  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  1897. 


(bunt)  obtain  access  to  the  seedling  owing  to  their  spores  ad- 
hering to  the  grain  and  germinating  when  it  does  so,  and  found 
that  steeping  the  grain  m  oopper-seJts  kills  these  spores  with- 
out hurting  the  more  resistent  grain.  The  practice  of  steeping 
grain  has  now  been  carried  to  such  perfection  that  very  little 
bunt  ever  appears  now.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
intelligent  application  of  these  preventive  measures  depends 
entirely  on  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus 
and  its  irelation  to  the  host-plant,  and  this  knowledge  was 
only  obtained  by  microscopic  gardening.  But  the  testing  of 
the  new  knowledge  by  experiments  in  the  open  must  be  referred 
to  the  grower  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
only  by  experiments  can  theee  matters  be  tested. 

But  an  even  earlier  appLLcation  of  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  microscopic  observations  of  parasitic  fungi  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  powdered  sulphur  scattered  over  plants  affected 
with  mildew  bjr  the  late  Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  ablest  ob- 
servers of  fungi  we  have  ever  had. 

The  methods  of  applying  remedial  measures  to  plant  diseases 
have  increased  and  varied  much  since  those  days,  and  although 
there  is  still  much  to  loam,  we  have  learnt  much ;  but  throu^- 
oiit  the  long  story  of  accumulating  experience  the  one  truth 
steadily  rings— all  experiments  with  fungicides  must,  be  planned 
with  due  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fungus 
and  with  intelligent  interest  in  the  behaviour  of  the  host-  under 
treatment.  The  treatment  which  is  efficacious  in  dealing  with 
"damping  off"  of  seedlings -must  be  varied  when  we  deal  with 
^*  finger  and  toe,'*  which  Dr.  SomerviUe  and  Mr.  Massee  have 
shown  oan  be  successfully  combated  by  lime ;  and  neither  pro- 
cedure will  serve  withi  "bunt"  or  ''smut"  or  with  the  **  Potato 
disease,'*  "Vine  disease,"  or  Hop  and  Rose  mildews.  Still 
different  must  be  our  procedure  when  dealing  with  "dry-rof 
and  the  various  diseases  of  trees,  and  so  on. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  have 
gradually  perfected  our  knowledge  of  mioroecopic  gardening, 
another  aspect  of  the  matter  has  slowly  forced  itself  on  our 
attention. 

Even  the  earliest  exact  observations  on  th<s  infection  of 
plants  by  parasitic  fungi  raised  the  question  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  host^i>lant.  Can  we  regard  a  living  leaf  or  root,  t&c,  as 
a  mere  passive  soil  on  which  the  germinating  paii^asite  grows; 
or  must  we  not  rather  assume  that  it  plays  a  more  active  part 
in  the  matter? 

Lon^  ago  De  Bary,  impressed  by  the  remarkable  behaviour 
of  the  infecting  germ^tubes,  bazaroed  the  conjecture  that  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  plant  attacked  must  probably  re-act 
in  some  peculiar  maimer  to  the  invading  organism,  and  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  results  of  twenty-five  yeaiB  of  microscopic 
gardening  have  assured  us  that  his  conjecture  was  well 
rounded. 

Curiously  enougjb,  this  aspect  of  the  question  first  came  into 
prominence  during  some  observations  on  microscopic  gardening 
made  by  Pfeffer  in  an  entirely  <Ufferent  connection.  He  found 
that  when  the  zoospores  of  certain  Saprolegnias  congregate 
round  a  piece  of  fly's  leg,  otr  bacteria  round  a  bubble  of  air  or  a 
piece  of  meat,  or  tihe  spermatozoids  round  the  mouth  of  an 
arohegonium  of  a  moss  or  fern,  their  movements  towards  these 
centres  of  aggregation  were  such  as  eould  only  be  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  some  attractive  influence  compelled  them 
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towards  the  object  they  centred  around,  and  he  disoovered  in 
c«M>h  case  that  a  d^nite  ohemical  body  exerted  the  attraction. 
So  complete  waa  the  proof,  that  Pfeffer  could  attract  anv  of 
thcae  organisms  out  of  a  mixture  into  micpofloopio  tubes  of  the 
particular  chemical  which  exerts  this  curious  attraction. 

Pfeffer*8  pupil,  Miycshi,  then  showed  that  fungus^hyphsB 
are  subject  to  similar  chemotactio  influences.  If  a  fungus  is 
allowed  to  grow  in  a  microscopic  garden-bed  containing  a  mere 
trace  or  none  of  the  particular  chemical  found  to  attract  it,  and 
another  microscopic  garden-bed  at  a  little  distanoe  contains 
more  of  this  substance,  the  fungus  leaves  the  former  bed  for 
the  latter. 

Now  the  suggestive  part  of  the  matter  comes  an  when  we 
I^rn  that  just  these  particular  attractive  chemicals  are  formed 
ifi  the  plants  attackea  by  fungi,  and  the  germ-tubes  leave  the 
Outside  of  the  i^ant,  and  penetrate  into  the  tissues  in  obedience 
to  this  cbemotactic  influence;  at  least,  there  seems  no  other 
explanation  of  the  curious  phenomena  witnessed,  for  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  fungus  which  ordinarily  is  not  a  parasitA 
enter  into  a  leaf  and  become  parasitic  by  aatificially  injecting 
the  leaf  with  the  attractive  chemical,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  numy  cases  of  epidemics  the  disastrous  onslaught 
of  the  parasite  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  of 
the  host-plant  are  undulv  charged  at  the  time  with  such  sub- 
stances as  I  have  referrea  to. 

No  leas  remarkable  are  the  discoveries  which  microscopic 
{Tai-dening  has  elicited  concerning  the  way  the  fungus  attacks 
the  solid  ceU-waHs  of  the  host-plant.  Solvents  of  various  kinds 
have  been  shown  to  be  excreted  from  the  tips  of  the  fungus- 
tubes,  which  dissolve  the  cell-waLls  and  enable  the  tubes  to 
penetrate  and  pierce  holes  through  what  would  otherwise  be 
impassable  bamera ;  and  if  a  drop  of  such  solvent  be  squeezed 
but/ and  a  piece  of  solid  cell-wall  be  steeped  in  it,  the  latter 
melts  away  under  our  eyes.  As  Professor  Green  has  shown, 
"  similar  bodies  are  produced  by  pollen-tubes,  so  that  we  now 
see  how  these  pierce  their  way  aown.  the  style  of  the  flower. 

Not  because  I  have  exhausted  the  subject,  but  in  fear  lest 
I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  I  am  led  to  bring  this  sketch 
of  the  subject  and  (results  of  miorosoopic  gardening  to  a  dose. 
I  hope  sufficient  has  been  made  clear  to  show  that  gardeners 
on  a  large  aoale — by  which  I  mean  horticulturists,  farmers,  and 
foresters,  as  well  as  all  who  grow  plants — are  vitally  concerned 
in  the  minute  operations  of  microscopic  gardening,  for  not  only 
are  investigatons  bringing  to  ligiht  daily  discoveries  of  the 
highest  importance  to  science  as  a  whole,  but  results  of  the 
greatest  pnacticail  importance;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  just  as  these  gardeners  on  a  minute  scale  have 
leamt,  and  still  have  to  learn,  much  from  your  practice  on 
a  large  scale,  so  ycu  wiU  find  much  of  value  and  intei^est  in 
their  pursuits,  whi<^  have  to  be  coaiducted  with  a  rigour  and 
precision  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  most  refined  and  diffi- 
cult operations  of  modern  culture,  and  demanding  the  highest 
scientific  attainments. 


H^H 
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R.H.S.  Solentific  Gommlttee,  March  Srd. 

Present :  Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn-Llewelyn,  Bart,  (in  the  chair) ; 
Prof.  G.  S.  Boulger,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
A.  R.  Rolfe,  J.  Douglas,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  O.  T.  Druery, 
L.  de  B.  Crawshay,  G.  Massee,  G.  S.  Saundera,  W.  Outhbert- 
son.  G.  Gordon,  W.  Hales,  A.  Worsley,  E.  M.  Holmes,  S.  U. 
Pickering,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary),  and  numerous  visitors. 

Inherituioe  of  Albfnitm  In  Orehidt.— The  following  eom- 
munioation  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst.  F.L.S. :— Two 
distinct  and  definite  cases  of  albino  orchids  proaucing  coloured 
forms  when  crossed  were  recently  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman.  Such  facts,  accepted  by  the 
Mendelians,  are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  show  that 
albinism  in  orchids  is  inherited  in  a  similar  manner  to  albinism 
in  Sweet  Peas  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  and  in  accordance  with 
Mendel's  Law.  An  cdbino  orchid  is  distinguished  from  a 
coloured  one  by  the  absence  of  purple  sap.  For  instance,  the 
well-known  Paphiopedilum  (Cypripedium)  insigne  Sanderas  is  an 
albino  form  from  which  the  purple  sap  of  the  type  has  dis- 
appeared. Recent  experiments  with  Sweet  Peas  and  Stocks, 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  R.  0.  Punnott,  and 
Miss  E.  R.  Saunders  at  Cambridge,  have  fully  demonstiated 
that  the  appearance  of  sap  colour  depends  on  the  simultaneous 
presence  or  two  colour  factors.     If  both  of  the  colour  factors  are 

?»re6ent  the  sap  is  coloured,  but  if  either  (or  both)  of  the  colour 
actors  is  absent,  the  sap  is  colourless.  With  regard  to  the 
cases  of  Paphiopedilum  (Cypripedium)  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  call  the  two  colour 
factors  C  and  P.  The  typical  coloured  forms  of  P.  insigne, 
P.  bellatulum,  P.  callosum,  and  P.  LawreiK>eainum  will  there- 
fore be  carrying  both  of  the  colour  factors  C  and  P.    Their 


albinos  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  carrying  either  the  C  factor 
alone,  or  the  P  factor  alone  (or  neither).  The  known  facta  of 
the  breeding  of  albinos  of  these  four  species  seem  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  conception  that  P.  insigne  Sanderas  and 
P.  bellatulum  album  are  carrying  the  factor  C  alone;  wliile 
P.  callosum  Sandene  and  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  are  carry- 
ing the  factor  P  alone  (  or  vice  versa),  as  the  following  table^ 
comprising  all  the  results  known  to  me,  shows: — 

Tablx  a. 

1,  P.  insigne  Sandere  (C)  x  P.  iiiainie  Sanderas  (C)  ffives  albinos  (G  C). 

2,  P.  oallosnm  Sanderae  (P)  x  P.  oaUcsum  Sandene  (P)  gives  albinos  (P  P). 

3,  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeannm  (P)    x   P.  Lawrenceanam  Hyeanum  (P) 

gives  albinos  (P  P). 

4,  P.  Lawrenceanam  Hyeannm  (P)   X   P.  callosum  Sanderad  (P)  givea 

albino8(PP). 

5,  P.  calloBnm  SandersB  (P)    x    P.  insigne  SandersB  (C)  gives  coloozed 

hybrids  (C  P). 

6,  P.  callosum  Sanders  (P)    X   P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  gives  coloured 

hybrids  (CP). 

7,  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)    x   P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum   (P)  gives 

coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

The  next  table  gives  the  remaining  possible  matings  between 
the  albinos  concerned,  together  with  tne  expected  results: — 

Tablb  B. 

1,  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)    x    P.   bellatulum   album   (C)  should   give 

albinos  (C  C). 

2,  P.  bellatulum  album  (C)  x  P.  insigne  SanderaB  (0)  should  give  albinos 

ICC). 

3,  P.  insigne  Sandene  (C)  x  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeapum  (P)  should  give 

coloured  hybrids  (C  P). 

Future  results  will  show  how  far  the  above  conception,  based 
on  Menders  Law,  is  correct.  If  Mr.  Chapman  thmks  well  to 
self  the  coloured  hybrids  that  he  obtained  from  two  albinos,  he 
may  expect  to  get,  on  the  average,  nine  coloured  forms  to 
seven  albinos. 

Green-flowered  Primula  tinentii.— Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  showed 
a  plant  of  Chinese  Primula  with  green  flowers,  arising  appar- 
ently from  chlorosis  of  the  corolla.  Tlie  seed  had  been  sown  in 
1904. and  onwards,  and  had  each  year  bred  true  until  this  plant 
had  appeared  among  the  seedlings  raised  last  year.  Only  once 
before  had  Mr.  Sutton  seen  a  similar  thin^,  and  that  was  in 
1902  when  the  same  kind  of  sport  occurred  m  another  stock  of 
double  white  P.  sinensis,  but  m  that  case  the  flowers  were  not 
so  well  developed.  The  pollen  of  this  plant  appears  perfect, 
and  po-ssibly  seeds  may  be  obtained  from  the  plant. 

Colour  Sports  in  Boronia  and  Erica.— Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch 
showed  a  plant  of  the  albino  form  of  Boronia  megastigma,  a 
lx>rtion  of  one  branch  of  which  bore  flowers  of  the  normal 
colour,  purplish  brown,  thus  reverting  to  the  type  from  which 
the  sport  arose.  From  Mr.  W.  Barp,  of  Bayham  Abbey 
Gardens,  came  a  spike  of  an  Erica  (sp.^)  which  last  year  had 
borne  white  flowers  only,  but  every  flower  this  year  was  of  a 
pinkish  colour.  Some  members  of  the  committee  thought  that 
possibly  the  flowers  in  the  previous  year  had  been  caused  to 
open  in  the  dark. 

Grocoe  with  Parte  Ui  Fivei.— From  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S., 
came  a  Crocus  flower  having  ten  perianth  segments  in  two 
whorls,  five  stamens  alternate  with  the  outer  perianth  pieces, 
but  a  six  branched  style. 

Ourloiu  Moehroom.— Mr.  H.  Harris,  of  Denne  Bark  Gardens, 
Hoisham.  sent  a  Mushroom  having  a  second  complete  but  in- 
verted Mushroom  attached  to  the  pileus.  The  two  had  evi- 
dently became  crafted  together  through  contact  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  the  one  had  carried  the  other  up  aa  its 
stalk  lengthened,  wrenching  it  away  from  the  mycelium  whicJi 
gave  it  oriffin,  tne  water,  £c.,  necessary  for  growth  of  the  in- 
verted Musnroom  having  been  carried  through  the  tissues  of 
the  one  still  attached  to  its  mycelium. 

"Canker"  eaueed  by  Monilla.— Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Armaghmore, 
sent  a  branch  of  Api>le  Lord  Derby  with  cracked  bark,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  incipient  canker.  Inspection  revealed  the 
greyish  sclerotia  of  Monilia  fructicena  in  the  cracks,  and  Mr. 
Massee  said  that  this  fungus,  which  is  perennial  in  the  tissues, 
forms  sclerotia  beneath  the  bark,  causing  the  latter  to  be 
raised  and  to  crack.  Spores  are  formed  on  tneee  sclerotia,  and 
the  disease  spreads  thence  to  the  young  leaves,  shoots,  flowers, 
and  fruits. 

Begonia  Rait,  et€.~Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis  sent  leaves  of  Begonia 
Gk>ire  de  Lorraine  with  rusty  spots  and  markings  on  the  leaves 
due  to  the  attack  of  the  Begonia  mite.  This  pefet  is  difficult  to 
eradicate,  but  constant  vi^lance  and.  fumigation  whenever 
necessary  will  usually  keep  it  under.  A  good  wash  for  dipping 
plants  attacked  by  mites  is  made  by  kneading  a  handful  or 
softsoap  with,  a  quantity,  (indefinite)  of  ^wers  of  sulphur  and 
dissolving  the  whole  in  one  and  one-half  callons  of  water,  but 
even  this,  probably  the  most  deadly  wadi  for  mites,  and  at 
the  same  time  harmless  so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  is 
not  always  efficient  in  killing  the  eggs  of  the  mite. 
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ToiDg  Gardeners'  Domain. 


•^*   The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
hereander : — 


H.  Lazell  for  his  notes 


The  Herbaeaooi  Caloeolaria. 

A  group  of  this  popular  greenhouse  plant  makes  such  a 
brilliant  display  that  I  tnink  a  few  hints  as  to  cultivation  would 
not  be  oat  of  place.  Obtain  the  seed  of  a  koo^  strain  from  some 
reliable  firm,  and  sow  at  the  end.  of  July  or  early  in  August 
in  well  drained  pans  filled  with  fine  soil,  naif  of  which  should 
be  composed  of  sand.  When  prepared  give  a  good  watering 
with  a  fine-rosed  can.  Let  the  pan  stand  for  about  an  hour 
to  drain,  then  sow  the  seed  evenly  and  thinly :  but  as  the  seed 
is  so  small  it  should  not  be  covered.  Place  the  pan  in  a  cold 
fiame  and  cover  with  a  sheet  <^  slass,  over  whidh  a  sheet  of 
paper  should  be  placed  to  exclude  light.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear  thev  should  be  exposed  to  the  light,  taking  care 
ia  keep  them  well  shaded  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  When  the 
seedlings  are  laree  enough  to  handle,  prick  o£P  into  pans  pre- 
pared as  for  seed,  and  grow  on  in  a  similar  position.  Wnen 
the  seedlings  have  made  a  few  leaves  place  singly  into  small 
I>ots.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  become  pot-bound  or  the  foliage 
will  be  stuntftd  and  yellow.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  keep 
them  growing  without  a  check  at  all  times.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  nicely  rooted  pot  them  carefully  into  5in  pots, 
nsing  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leat 
moald,  half  part  well  rotted  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  If  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy 
nature  half  a  part  peat  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Pay 
careful  attention  to  the  watering.  Great  advantage  is  gained 
by  keeping  their  surroundings  cool  and  moist.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  insects,  and  gently  fumigate  at  their  first  appear- 
ance. When  the  roots  appear  at  the  drainage-hole  pot  them 
into    Bin    pots    lor    flowering,    using    compost  as  advised  for 

Srevious  potting,  with  the  addition  of  a  sprinkling  of  soot, 
ome  gameners  prefer  bonemeal  to  rotted  manure;  at  this 
potting  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  once  a  week  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  As  the  weather  becomes  frosty, 
remove  the  plants  to  a  position  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed 'to  rise  above  SOdeg. 
Garefully  stake  out  the  flower  stems  as  they  appear,  then  a 
grand  sight  will  be  the  result.— H.  Lazell. 

The  Rote.  ' 

So  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  Rcee  by  learned  men 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  anyone  should  say  he  is 
unable  to  cultivate  this,  the  national  flower.  In  many  cases 
I  can  attribute  the  cause  to  lack  of  enerey,  and  perhaps  laziness. 
In  short,  if  one  desires  to  have  Roses,  that  can  only  be  done  by 
paying  attention  to  them.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  plant;  but 
one  must  have  the  right  clay  and  well-drained  soil,  if  he  does 
not  fortunately  possess  this,  then  let  him  get  it  from  a  pasture 
and  also  from  the  roadside,  where  good  loam  and  scrapings  can 
be  bad.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  mixture  of  loam  and 
scrapings  is  laid  in  to  the  depth  of  three  to  four  inches.  Upon 
this  place  a  layer  of  manure,  and  again  a  little  fine  soil,  and 
on  this  plant  tne  Rose.  Place  some  fine  soil  over  the  root ;  and 
afterwards  refill  the  remainder  of  the  trench,  taking  care  to 

?Iant  the  gn*aft  of  the  plant  one  inch  under  the  level  of  the  soil. 
'read  firmly,  and  stake  if  necessary.  Nothing  further  is.  re- 
quired till  pruning,  a  month  hence,  and  this  is  a  subject  which 
to  me  appears  to  be  a  secondary  consideration.  The  main 
point  is  to  cut  down  to  the  lowest  eye  of  every  well-ripened 
shoot.— John  Connell,  Prospect  Gardens,  Newton  Meams,  N.B. 

A  Chrittmas  Day  Bamble. 

As  illustrating  the  mildness  of  the  season  in  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t,  the  following  facts  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal.  When  walking  through  the  outskirts 
of  Ryde  last  Christmas  day,  one  could  not  help  noticing  the 
appearance  of  several  villa  ^rdens.  Instead  of  the  bare  flower 
beds  usually  seen  at  that  time  of  year,  quite  a  number  of  the 
summer  occupants  were  still  making  a  display  sufficiently 
worthy  to  warrant  their  retention.  Chrysairthemums,  chiefly 
white  and  yellow  varieties,  and  white  Marguerites  seemed  to 
be  in  friendly  rivalry  as  to  which  could  make  the  best  display ; 
while  a  combination  of  white  Marguerites  and  Salvias  Glory  of 
Zurich  still  retained  a  considerable  amount  of  beauty.  In  one 
garden  quite  a  handful  of  Pentstemons  could  nave  been 
feathered,  and  in  another  Pansies  in  bloom,  and  also  some 
Fuchsias.  A  good  show  of  Antirrhinums  was  the  chief  feature 
of  a  second  garden.  They  were  planted  as  a  carpeting  for  a 
bed  of  standard  Roses,  and  some  of  the  spikes  were  really  good. 
Several  ffood  specimens  of  Cytisus  raoemosus  were  noted,  with 
their  yellow  racemes  half  developed;  three  large  plants  were 
growing  within  fifty  yards  of  the  sea.     Several  of  the  house 


fronts  were  adorned  with  Jasminum  nudiflorum  flowering 
profusely,  and  amongst  other  things  noticed  were  several  bushes 
of  a  pink  variety  of  Monthly  Rose;  a  10ft  high  specimen  of 
Betrberis  Darwini,  the  top  of  which  was  a  mass  of  oian^e 
coloured  blossoms;  a  well-flowered  bush  of  Veronica  Andersoni, 
and  a  grandly  berried  specimen  of  Pyraoantha. — H.E.D.  [We 
are  sorry  that  this  letter  has  remained  so  long  overlooked.— 
Ed.] 

Three  Common  Hardy  Flowering  Shrabi. 

Whether  hardy  flowers  are  produced  on  shrub  or  plant,  they 
are  never  more  esteemed  than  when  they  are  scarce,  and  so  it 
is  that  those  that  open  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  seem  doubly 
attractive.  Scarcity  of  flower  is  the  reason  for  their  being 
esteemed,  and  were  it  not  for  their  winter  flowering  habits, 
probably  they  would  not  be  valued  as  much  as  they  generally 
are.  I  suppose  my  foremost  should  be  the  Winter  Sweet,  a 
charming  popular  name  for  Ghimonanthus  fragrans.  It  has 
fragrant,  grey-brown  blooms,  which  are  more  than  welcome, 
and  scent  the  surrounding  air  with  fragrance.  The  subject  of 
my  essay  is  grown  on  a  wall  facing  South,  and  this  is  the  best 
position  for  it,  for  there,  it  seems  to  thrive  better  than  as  a 
bush  in.  the  open,  while  its  blossoms  have  some  protection  from 
inclement  weather.  It  is  a  shrub  that  the  smallest  garden  can 
ill  afford  to  be  without,  and  will,  under  ordinary  treatment, 
thrive  in  any  garden  soil.  The  winter-flowering  Jessamine 
(Jasminum  nudi&rum)  is  an  ideal  plant  for  covering  a  fence  or 
railing.  I  once  saw  this  shrub  placed  to  cMlvantage.  It  was 
in  a  hole  in  a  wild  garden,  about  3ft  deep^  in  which  was  placed 
old  grubbed-up  pollards,  the  soil  adhering  to  them  in  most 
oases,  and  placed  in  the  most  "rustic"  position  possible.  This 
Jasminum  was  planted  on  the  sides  and  upon  the  chunks,  and 
the  effect  was  beautiful,  for  while  in  summer  its  shining  foliage 
was  splendid,  hiding  the  bare  wood  beneath,  its  graceful  and 
bright  yeUow  blossoms  made  a  most  welcome  sheet  of  colour  in 
winter.  Lonicera  fragrantissma  is  a  third,  with  the  whitish 
flowers  freely  produced,  and  they  scent  the  surrounding  air 
beautifully.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as  one 
mi^ht  wish,  but  are  esteemed  for  their  fragrance.  An  ideal 
position  wt>uld  be  the  shrubbery,  clinging  to  an  old  dead  tree ; 
there  it  is  seen  at  its  best.  The  actual  time  of  flowering  of' 
these  shrubs  depends  largely  upon  the  weather.  Sharp  frosts 
and  keen  winds  retard  the  development  of  their  blooms.— 
H.  Stevens,  Guildford. 

Seed-lowing. 

The  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds  is  such  a  well-known 
method  that  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  write  about  it.  Still, 
the  time  for  general  seed  sowing  is  almost  upon  us,  so  a  few 
words  may  be  useful.  The  first  item  to  consider  is  the  re- 
ceptacle in  which  to  sow  the  seeds.  This,  of  course,  will  vary  in 
size,  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown,  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  best  to  use  something  that  will  allow  the  sowing  of 
sufficient  seed  thinly.  Pans  are  the  best  articles,  but  as  these 
are  not  over  plentiful  in  most  places,  boxes  have  to  be  resorted 
to  for  large  quantities,  and  pots  for  the  smaller  lots.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  pans  is  an  extremely  important  item,  and  one 
that  is  often  done  in  too  great  a  hurry.  In  the  case  of  pans  and 
pots  a  fair  siaed  piece  of  crock  should  be  placed  over  each  hole, 
and  then  a  good  layer  of  smaller  crocks  put  in  the  bottom .  but 
on  no  account  should  the  pieces  of  crock  be  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square.  All  the  dust  and  small  pieces  can 
easily  be  got  out  by  outting  through  a  riddle. 

In  the  case  of  boxes,  any  holes  or  cracks  in  the  bottom 
should  be  covered  over  with  pieces  of  crock,  and  smaller  crocks 
put  in  the  same  as  the  pans.  In  all  three*  oases  the  crocks 
should  be  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  decayed  leaves.  In  a  good 
many  cases  turf  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  I  think  that 
leaves  are  preferable,  as  they  pull  to  pieces  much  easier  when 
lifting  the  seedlings,  and  so  cause  less  injury  to  the  roots.  All 
seeds  do  best  in  a  fairly  light  soil,  as  the  young  roots  can  work 
their  way  much  easier  into  a  light  porous  compost.  A  mixture 
of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  sand  added 
to  make  it  porous,  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  Old  potting  soil  is 
useful  for  sowing  seeds  in,  adding  a  little  of  any  of  the  above 
to  bring  it  to  the  required  texture.  The  soil  should  not  be 
made  too  fine,  as  this  is  often  the  cause  of  *' caking."  If  put 
throu^  a  half  inch  riddle  it  will  be  fine  enough.  Fill  the  pots 
to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch-  of  the  top,  making  the  soil 
fairly  firm.  The  surface  may  be  made  even  by  the  use  of  a  piece 
of  board  or  the  bottom  of  a  pot.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  in 
the  case  of  extra  special  soits  it  is  best  to  empty  the  seed  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand' and  sprinkle  it  out  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  leather  than  shake  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  packet. 
Cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  sandy  soil,  and  if  very  fine  seed 
has  been  sown  the  soil  should  be  put  through  a  fine  sieve.  Place 
the  pans  into  the  required  temperature,  and  cover  over  with 
pieces  of  glass,  placing  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  lot.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appear  should  be  taken  from  under  the  paper  and  placed  near 
the  glass.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  it  is 
best  to  prick  off  into  other  pans  or  boxes. — T.  W.  L. 
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Frnit  Cnltare  Under  Glass. 

WXEAPPLES.— The  fruiting  plante  of  the  Queen  type, 
started  early  in  the  year,  will  now  require  liberal  treatment  as 
regards  food,  heat,  and  moisture,  as  the  strongest  of  the  plants 
will  have  made  good  progress.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  any  of 
the  plants  are  in  blossom,  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  must 
be  maintained.  The  night  temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
about  70deg,  with  «a  liberal  rise  during  the  day :  and  as  soon  as 
the  flowering  period  is  past  the  house  should,  be  kept  much 
damper — paths,  beds,  and  other  parts  bein^  kept  moist.  At 
the  time  of  closing  (which  should  be  early)  lightly  spray  over- 
head with  tepid  water,  and  when  any  of  the  plantis  require 
water  use  it  in  a  tepid  state  and  give  Peruvian  guano  alter- 
natively. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bottom  neat  is  kept 
up.  If  hot  water  is  used  a  regular  heat  is  more  readily  main- 
tained, but  the  plants  dry  quickly. 

SUCCESSIONS.--Potting  will  now  be  general,  and  for  these 
plants  8in  pots  will  be  suitable,  unless  any  of  the  plants  are 
strong  and  show  signs  of  fruiting,  when  a  larger  shift  should 
be  given.  The  soil  at  potting  onght  to  be  sufficiently  dry,  so 
that  the  rammer  can  be  used  freely.  The  soil  should  be  a  good 
fibrous  loam  with  some  bonemeal  and  a  little  soot,  and  some 
fine  charcoal  added  if  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  nature.  Place 
the  best  plants  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  from  this 
date  give  a  little  more  warmth,  say  5deg  to  lOde^;  but  the 
minimum  at  night  60deg  to  65deg.  After  the  repotting,  water 
sparingly  till  the  roots  are  working  freely,  and  spray  the  plants 
lightly  with  the  syringe  in  favourable  weather,  closing  early. 

EARLY  MELONS.— The  earliest  plants  should  now  have 
made  sufficient  progress  to  show  whicn  fruits  are  taking  the 
lead,  and  with  a  restricted  root-run  it  is  safe  to  feed ;  but  do 
not  be  too  liberal  at  the  start.  Lately  the  grower  will  liave  had 
a  difficult  task  to  ventilate,  and  more  fire  heat  will  have^  been 
required.  This  creates  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  brings  red  spider 
and  other  pests,  so  that  whenever  possible  it  is  advisable  to 
increase  the  moisture.  Withjplants  in  pits  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  glass  at  night.  This  saves  hard  firing.  It  is  well 
with  the  early  fruiters  to  crop  lightly.  If  possible,  secure  the 
first  fruits  that  set,  and  by  doing  so  much  time  is  saved ;  also 
allow  a  little  more  leaf  growth  beyond  the  fruit.  This  assists 
in  the  swelling,  and  with  shallow  borders  give  a  top-dressing  as 
soon  as  sufficient  fruits  are  secured.  This  n^ay  be  of  a  richer 
nature  than  the  soil  in  the  border.  Plants  fruiting  in  i»ots 
will  take  more  food  and  moisture. 

PLANTS  IN  FRAMES.— Years  ago,  many  of  our  best  Melon 
growers  grew  their  Melons  in  ordinary  frames,  and  excellent 
results  followed  by  timely  attention  to  details.  I  do  not  advise 
making  a  too  early  start,  but  seed  sown  during  March,  in  small 
pots,  will  furnish  plants  a  month  hence,  and  at  that  date  there 
will  be  a  good  amount  of  sun  to  assist  growth.  If  manure  is 
the  heating  agency,  this  should  be  prepared  in  advance.  In 
fnames,  too  much  root-run  causes  rank*  growth  and  few  fruits. 
To  avoid  this,  I  have  placed  slates  on  the  manure,  or  have  sunk 
large  pots  to  plant  in.  The  soil  should  not  be  rich  at  the  start, 
and  should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible.— G.  W,,  Brentford. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

CALCEOLARIAS.— The  bedding  varieties  are  ready  for  re- 
moval  from  the  cutting  boxes  or  pans.  There  are  two  or  three 
methods  of  treatment  which  may  be  pursued,  namely,  potting 
off  singly  in  4in  pots,  transfer  them  to  larger  boxes,  'or  plant 
out  in. a  oold  frame.  The  latter  is  the  one  I  would  recommend. 
MiWKe  up  a  bed  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf  mould 
and  well  decayed  manure.  Set  out  the  young  plants  6in  apart, 
and  with  due  <»re  as  to  watering,  stopping,  &c.,  good  material 
will  be  available  for  planting  out  the  beginning  of  May. 
Pentstemons  and  Qazanias  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -The  intro- 
duction  of  new  and  improved  varieties  during  the  last  few 
years  has  made  these  plants  wonderfully  popular  in  autumn  for 
garden  decoration,  and  to  afford  a  supply  of  cut  flowers.  To 
obtain  dwarf  sturdy  plants  March  is  a  good  month  to  insert 
the  cuttings.  Plenty  should  now  be  available  on  the  stools 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter.  These 
tnay  be  inserted  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandv  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
ck)ee  unheated  frame.  When  well  rooted  remove  the  points  of 
the  shoots.     The  beginning  of  IVIay  plant  them  in  the  reserve 


garden,  from  which  they  may  be  transferred  to  fiH  vacant  beds 
or  gaps  in  the  flower  borders,  where  such  plants  as  Canterbury 
Bells.  Sweet  Williams,  and  early-flowering  annuals  are  past. 
The  singles  in  this  section  of  Chrysanthemums  have  received 
especial  attention  from  the  hybridist  of  recent  years. 

SOWING  SEEDS.— To  obtain  plants  of  Violas  and  Paiisies 
for  flowering  in  succession  to  those  raised  last  summer,  seeds 
may  be  sown  at  the  present  time.  To  raise  the  seedlings 
quicker  than  is  possible  outside  the  seeds  should,  be  sown  in 
snallow  boxes,  and  plaood  in  a  slightly  heated  frame.  A  sowing 
of  Polyanthus  seeds  rtiA^  also  be  made  in  March,  giving  them 
similar  treatment.  The  clumps  resulting  from  tlus  sowing  will 
be  much  larger,  and  produce  more  flowers  next  spring  than  those 
raised  in*  the  open  ground  from  seeds  sown  in  JViay. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS.— It  is  time  now  to  think  about 
planting  the  layers  potted  up  last  autumn,  and  wintered  in  cold 
frames.  Remove  the  lights  from  the  frames  for  a  week  previous 
to  planting  out,  or  stand  them  in  a  sheltered  x>06ition.  Fork 
a  little  wood  a^es  into  the  beds  before  planting.  Loosen  the 
soil  with  a  hoe  between  the  plants  whicn  have  been  growing 
in  the  beds  all  the  winter.  Dust  the  plants  with  soot,  or 
stretch  black  thread  over  them  to  keep  off  the  sparrows. 

GRASS  EDGES.— These  should  be  cut  once  a  year  with  an 
edging  knife,  spring  being  the  best  time.  The  edges  will  then 
only  require  clipping  during  the  summer  to  keep  them  tidy. 

GENERAL  REMINDERS.— Place  the  roots  of  Salvia  patens 
in  a  warm  house  to  obtain  cuttings,  treating  them  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Dahlia  tubers.  The  plajits  of  border  Carnations  can 
now  be  safely  planted  out  in  the  beds,  having  been  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame.  A  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  m^de  in  the  open 
border  to  succeed  those  sown  in  pots  in  frames.  Hoe. Tulip. 
Nai-ciifius,  and  Hyacinth  beds  when  the  young  growths  are  weJJ 
above  the  ground.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

PARSNIPS  AND  CARROTS.— It  is  now  time  these  were 
sown.  The  soil  was,  of  course,  prepared  some  time  since  by 
trenching  or  being  deeply  workea.  The  Parsnips  can  only  be 
of  the  best  on  deep  soil.  But  good  straight  roots  can  be  grown 
by  making  holes  with  an  iron  Ear  where  the  soil  is  shallow,  and 
filling  in  with  rich  light  soil.  Three  or  four  sound  seeds  are 
sown  in  this  soil,  to  be  thinned  to  one  in  due  course.  An  early 
shorthorn  Carrot  should  be  sown  on  an  early  border. 

HERBS.— March  is  a  POod  m>onth  for  sowing  seeds  of 
the  various  kinds  of  herbs ;  also  for  making  new  plantations  of 
such  kinds  as  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  Tarragon,  Margoram,  Hore- 
hound,  and  such  like  useful  herbs.  All  tnese  can  also  be  raised 
from  seed.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  in  boxes  and  place  in  a  mild 
hotbed,  from  which  all  rank  steam  has  passed  oflF.  Seed  of 
Thyme  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  raise,  but  with  ordinary 
care  this  will  give   very  good  results. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND  CAULIFLOWER.— Sowings  of 

these  should  now  be  made  outside  on  a  warm  border,  to  ioihw 
those  raised  in  boxes  some  time  since.  Autumn  Giant  and  other 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas  varieties  should  be  sown  without 
delay.  All  such  seeds  which  are  sown  outside  should  be  coated 
with  red  lead  to  prevent  the  birds  and  mice  destroying  them. 

PEAS. — Other  sowings  should  be  made  every  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  to  keep  up  a  succession.  Midseason  kinds  may  also 
be  sown.  These  should  also  be  coated  with  the  red  lead  to 
protect  them  from  the  depredation  of  mice. 

SPINACH.— The  Spinach  which  was  advised  to  be  raised  in 
pots  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Thin  to  a  couple  or 
three  plants  to  each  pot,  and  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become  < 
dry.  Encourage  growth  by  damping  the  plants  over  on  warm 
days,  and  plant  out  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  bearing  m 
mind  our  uncertain  climate.  A  few  Fir  boughs  placed  along- 
side the  plants  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  shelter. 

SEAKALE  AND  RHUBARB.— New  plantations  of  these 
may  now  be  made  in  deeply  prepared  soil.  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes can  be  planted. 

SHALLOTS.— These  should  be  planted  forthwith.  Some 
times  at  this  time  of  year  birds  are  very  troublesome  among 
these.  The  dead  tops  provide  useful  material  for  nesting,  con- 
sequently m*any  of  the  bulbs  are  torn  from  the  soil.  They 
should,  therefoi^,  be  planted  as  firmly  as  possible.  I  think  the 
rooks  are  responsible  for  the  mischief. 

RADISHES.— A  little  seed  can  be  frequently  sown  in  fnames 
to.  provide  tender  roots.  These  may  be  sown  with  Potatoes, 
Beans,  Carrots,  or  any  such  crops  grown  in  frames,  as  they  come 
into  use  long  before  they  will  do  fiarm  to  the  permanent  crops. 
—A.  T.,  Cirencester. 
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^  TO  coroiipoNDms  ^ 


All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoald  be 
directed  to '' Thb  Editor/'  12,  Mitrx  Court  CHAMBiRg, 
Flixt  Strsxt,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  nianuscript 
or  photog;raphs,  when  not  specially  requesteNd  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding mtij  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eTcn  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  encloee  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

INSECT  TO  NAME  (W.  H.  8.).-The  "insects"  are  Vine 
weevils  (Otiorhynehiis  scabrosusj,  which  are  destructive  to  young 
fern  fronds,  as  well  as  to  the  buds  and  growths  of  Vines.  They 
feed  by  night,  and  must  be  searched  tor  then  by  the  aid  of  a 
light. 

PLANTING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS  (X.  Y.  Z.).— The  roots 
from  a  neighbouring  garden  that  have  been  'productive  for  a 
number  of  years  are  only  fit  to  be  taken  up  and  forced  if 
removed  at.  all,  and  afterwards  thrown  away.  One  or  at  most 
two-year-old  plants  are  proper  for  planting  a  new  bed,  planting 
them  when  tney  are  commencing  to  grow. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LIGHT  SOIL  (W.  M.).-A8  the  soil  is 
poor  as  well  as  light,  and  is  18in  deep,  we  should  not  bring  to 
the  surface  any  of  t;he  sandy  gnavel,  nor  should  we  loosen  it  if 
the  water  drains  away  freely.  We  should  not  apply  manure  in 
the  autumn,  but  reserve  it  until  the  spring,  forking  a  portion 
of  it  in  just  beforo  the  crops  are  sown  and  planted,  applying  the 
remainder  a^  a  surface  dressing.  Fertilisers  applied  during 
showery  weather  in  summer  would  greatly  benefit  the  crops. 
Lose  no  ojpportunity  of  obtaining  stronger  soil,  such  as  ditch 
and  roadside  trimmings,  for  such  additions  will  prove  very 
advajitageous,  both  by  gradually  deepening  the  soil  and  improv- 
ing its  texture. 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  BROCCOLI  (F.  W.).-There  is  no 
clearly  defined  hne  between  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  as  both 
are  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea,  as  aro  also  the  other  vege- 
tja-bJes  which  you  name.  An  accepted  distinction  between 
cauliflower  and.  Broccoli  is  that  the  former  is  more  tender 
tfian  the  latter,  and  may  be  gown  and  come  to  maturity  for 
culinary  purposes ^the  same  season.  Broccoli  requiring  a  much 
longer  time  to  produce  heads  has  to  grow  the  whole  of  one 
!?®^?>  ,P««s  the  winter,  and  arrive  in  a  fit  state  for  use  early 
the  following  year.  The  head  of  the  Cauliflower  may  be 
described  as  a  concrete  form  of  the  inflorescence  of  Brassica 
oleracea  var.  botrytis. 

Woh^r'i.^P  INSECTS  (J.  P).-The  following  is  from  the 
^oburn  Report  :-Dissolve  Ulb  of  softsoap  in  1  gallon  of  water ; 
this  will  either  require  several  days'  standing,  or  eke  some 
neating  •  churn  up  with  it,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  2  gallons  of 
nnite  Rose  paraffin  oil,  when  thoroughly  emulsified,  pour  tlie 
t^.V^'finiT'V'  contimial  stirring  into  30  gallons  of  water  in 
w«  W  -^11^^  i"**"^^:?  ^^  ^rf  "^^^  previously  dissolved,  rain 
water  ^ould  be  used,  if  possible,  and  the  mixture  is  the  Easier 
made  if  tho  water  is  warm.  The  above  wash  should  be  applied 
Tl.^  Sv^^T^®.  ""V  *P^*r^!  ^  s<^"  as  it  «  mixed,  and  it  is  suit- 
tin  Wf^  ^"4^,  of  fruit  trees,  but  may  only  be  applied  in 
winter  then  it  will  cleanse  the  trees  from  mc6s,  and  destroy  the 
fS^  u?^  ^  Hisects,  workmen  using  the  wash  should  wear 
in  th^i?  fa^^ ^^^^  "^"^"^^  ^^  ^*'*®^"^  "^*  ^  ««*  *^«  ^'^^ 

UnST^T?  VINES  (J.  R.  C.).-With  the  consent  of  the 
^ndlord  the  Vines  can  be  removed  with  safety  provided  due 
W^«%^''^'^r^  'J"  ^*¥"8  ^^^^  "P'  preventing'^ttie  roots  dry- 
II%kL  ^°®^*!  ?°^  replanting.     Commence  by  digging  a  trench 

in  length.  The  trench  should  be  wide  enough  to  afford  room  for 
3^hw  *^^t?  ^"^"«^  *^  ^^  ^I^^'  *^«  roots  Se^?^  the 
Sft«-k^?  te+'  "J^"^  ^'<>^^}nQ  under  them  and  upwards  with 
s&r  1^1^^^  ^^?  ^'^  ^''^'^  *^^"^'  throwing  it  back  with 
w7,;*  ff  ^^  ^^^  "^^  as  moist  as  possible,  and  before  plant- 
ing cut  off  any  injured  portions.  Plant  carefully  in  good  loam, 
covering  the  roots  5m  deep,  and  mulch  the  surface  of  the  horded 
with  manuro.  Allow  the  Vines  to  start  naturally,  applying  no 
hre  heat  and  crop  very  Jightly  until  they  are  established  and 
nave  made  strong  growth.. 


GERARDE  (T.  L.).— John  Gerarde  was  born  at  Nantwich, 
Cheshire,  in  1545,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  1612; 
so  that  he  lived  in  five  reigns— Henry  Vlll.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 

^  CAMPANULA  PERSICIFOLIA  CORONATA  (Antrim).-i- 
W'e  believe  the  variety  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  witi, 
the  old  double  variety.  The  list  referred  to  includes  the  names 
of  plants  that  are  specially  figured  and  described. 

APPLE  SUCKER  (T.  R.).— Spray  from  the  middle  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  May  with  the  following  mixture :— 61b  of  soft- 
soap,  81b  of  extract  of  quassia  chips,  100  sallons  of  water.  Also 
spmy  in  winter  with  the  wash  recommended  for  scale  insects. 

POTATO  CULTURE  (T7ro).-Tlie  weight  you  name  has 
never  been  produced  by  planting  one  whole  Potato  and  leaving 
it  to  grow  and  produce  a  crop;  but  by  planting  a  large  tuber 
having  a  great  number  of  eyes  in  leaf  soil  in  a  frame,  and 
making  cutting  of  the  growths  as  fast  as  they  are  pi-oduced, 
striking  them  in  heat,  growing  the  plants  in  pots  under  glass, 
hardening  them  off  the  same  as  Dahlias  are  treated,  and  Want- 
ing them  in  specially  prepared  soil,  the  weight  mentioned  may 
possibly  have  been  attained. 

LIQUID  MANURE  (Ignorance).— Unless  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  finds  its  way  into  the  stable  tank  the  liquid 
will  be  very  powerful,  and  should  be  diluted  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  water  before  applying  to  the  crops.  If  a  portion  of 
water,  such  as  that  used  in  washing  down  the  stable,  dmins 
into  the  tank,  a  propoi-tionately  less  amount  will  require  to  be 
added  when  the  liquid  is  drawn  from  the  tank  and  used ;  it  is, 
however,  safe  to  err  on  the  right  side,  and  apply  the  stimulant 
rather  weak  than  too  strong.  It  is  a  valuaDie  application  for 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops,  and  mav  with  advantage  be  applied 
to  Vine  bordera  in  summer  if  the  Vines  need  such  support.  If 
you  throw  some  chloride  of  lime  into  the  tank  in  summer  tlie 
contents  will  be  rendered  less  offensive. 

DWARF  PLANTS  FOR  CARPET  BEDDING  (D.  C.).— 
The  following  may  be  raised  fiXMn  seed :— Stellaria  graminea 
aurea,  Sempervivum  tabulaeforme,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather, 
F.  aureum  Jaciniatum,  Echeveria  plauca  metallica,  E.  secunda 
glauca,  E.  pumila,  E.  secunda,  E.  metaJlica,  Cerastium 
tomentosum.  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora,  L.  pumila  magnifica, 
Sediim  csBruleum ;  and  of  plants  increased  by  cuttings :— Altem- 
antheras  amabilis,  amcena  spectabilis,  paronychioides,  versicolor 
grandis,  magnifica;  Antennaria  tomentosa,  Gnaphalium  lana- 
tum,  Iresine  Lindeni,  I.  Herbsti,  Kleinia  repens,  Leucophytoo 
Browni,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  Pachyphyton  bmcteo- 
sum,  ^um  acre  variegata,  S.  acre  elegans,  S.  glaucum,  S.  livi- 
dum,  Sempervivum  montanum,  S.  califomicum,  Mesembry- 
anthemum  oordifohum  variegatum,  and  many  other  succulents. 

NAMES  OF  l^LANTQ.^CorrespondenU  whose  queries  are 
ttnan*u»crcd  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfvUy  requested  to  «m- 
Mt  the  foUoiDtng  number.  (S.  J.).— 1,  Galanthus  Ikariro;  2, 
ilamamehs  arborea ;  3,  Chimonanthus  fragrans ;  4,  Lonioera 
Standishi.  (A.  J.  H.).— 1,  Primula  Forbesi ;  2,  P.  obconioa  (a 
gjod  variety).  (M.  M.).— 1,  Adiantum  scutum.  (Orchid ist).- 
Ihe  specimens  were  bruised  and  far  past.     (See  next  week.) 


Trade  and  HiscellaneoDS  Note^ 

Ramomet'  Lawn  Mowen. 
The  unpretentious  little  booklet  containing  illustrations  of 
their  lawn-mowers,  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and 
Jefferies,  Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  is  far  more  replete  tban 
anyone  who  looked  onl^  from  the  outside  would  imaeine. 
Herein  appear  descriptions  of  "Automaton  minor,'*  specially 
recommended  for  putting  greens;  also  the  **Empiro"  and 
"Empire  major,"  together  with  ''Anglo-Paris,"  a  fine  light 
machine  for  small  lawns;  and  the  ^^  Lion,"  of  th^  same  general 
design,  but  lighter  and  cheaper.  There  are  also  selections  of 
pony,  horse,  and  motor  mowei*s,  and  "Ransomes"  are  well 
ahead  with  the  latter. 

Elliion't  Tropaolamt 

In  sending  his  seed  and  bulb  catalogue  for  1908,  Mr.H.  N. 
Ellison,  o  and  7,  Bull  Street,  West  Bromwich,  Staffs,  dmwa 
attention  to  his  offer  of  Troptoolum  tuberosum,  extra  strong 
tubers  at  three  for  nine  pence. 

A  Carnation  Cat&logae. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
whose  superior  displays  of  perpetual-flowering  Gamation  blooms 
at  the  R.H.S.  shows  have  Ijeen  frequently  alluded  to  in  our 
columns,  has  issued  one  of  the  best  Carnation  catalogues  we 
have  seen.  Nearly  every  page  is  illustrated,  and  photographs  of 
the  long  housefuls  of  these  nowei*s  at  his  nurseries  also  appear, 
and  are  most  interesting.  Mr.  Page  gix>ws  nothing  but  tl^ 
best,  and  his  list  is  therefore  valued  and  welcome. 
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Tbe  SMre  Horse  Sbow. 


The  annual  show  at  Islington  has  once  more  oome  and  gone, 
and  in  almost  every  respecfe  has  been  highly  successful.  For 
soundness  and  quality  it  has  probably  never  been  surpassed,  and 
the  prices  at  the  safe  ring  sound  very  satisfactory.  Yet  the 
prices  recorded  in  the  papers  are  only  the  best ;  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  low  bids  for  animals  withdrawn.     We  have  read  a  list  of 

grioes  secured  for  tihirty-two  stallions,  all  running  into  three 
gures.  There  were  over  350  offered  for  sale.  How  many 
were  sold,  and  what  would  they  have  fetched  at  an  open  sale 
with  no  reserve  ? 

We  entirely  agreed  with  the  views  of  a  prominent  daily 
paper  which,  in  discussing  the  show,  pointed  out  tihe  danger  of 
making  it  a  convenient  auction  mart  rather  than  a  show  of  all 
that  is  good.  We  heard  a  breeder  and  good  judge  remark  that 
mairjr  three-year-old  stallions  at  the  show  were  no  bigger  than 
good  yearlings.  These  horses  were  simply  entered  for  sai&,  and 
it  seems  more  necessary  than  ever  tnat  a  high  upset  price 
should  be  fixed  by  the  society  for  every  animal  entered  for  sale, 
and  that  the  oonvmission  on  that  reserve  price  should  be  paid, 
and  the  society  benefit  thereby. 

No  doubt  man^  animals  would  be  sold  privately  after  the 
auction,  but  considering  the  large  number  entered,  142  seems 
to  be  a  very  smaJl  portion  to  be  publicly  sold,  including  stallions, 
mares,  and  geldings.  ' 

There  is  another  thing  which  we  must  mention,  and  we  do 
so  in  no  spirit  of  cavilling.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  prizes 
are  more  inclined  every  year  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  of 
nobility  and  wealth,  and  also  into  the  hands  of  professional 
exhibitors.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  name  of  a  tenant 
farmer  who  is  not  "in  the  trade.*'  It  seems  that  money  is 
usualJy  successful  in  tempting  the  fortunate  breeder  of  an  ex- 
oeptional  foal  to  sell  it  before  its  true  value  is  known.  If  we 
go  through  the  prize  lists  we  find  a  few  new  names  amongst 
the  yearling  odts  and  fillies,  but  when  we  get  to  the  four  and 
five  years'  old,  the  names  of  the  breeders  have  been  dropped, 
and  it  is  money  that  makes  the  horse  and  mare  to  go  round  the 
show  ring. 

The  R  A.S.  ol  Eogland. 

The  financial  report  of  the  society  was  read  at  the  last 
monthly  meeting,  and  delightful  reading  it  is.  Useful  profits 
of  £6,473  on  Harewood  House,  and  £5,726  on  Park  Royal,  as 
well  as  the  far  more  important  item  of  a  profit  of  £7,056  from 
the  Lincoln  Show,  have  helped  to  swell  the  capital  of  the  society 
from  £7,045  to  £29,267,  net  increase  of  no  less  than  £22,222. 

How  satisfactory  all  this  must  be  to  the  members  who  stuck 
to  their  membership  through  evil  and  good  report,  and  did  so 
mu<5h  m  bringing  about  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
It  IS  a  well-worn  saying  that  good  often  comes  from  evil,  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
has  emerged  from  the  troubles  and  mistakes  of  the  early  years 
of  ihe  twentieth  century,  with  greater  popularity,  greater 
general  support  (and  especially  from  farmers,  who  surely  are 
the  people  the  society  should  reach),  and  every  promise  of 
success  m  the  future.  We  have  repeatedly  advocated  in  this 
oolumn  a  return  to  t^ie  touring  system,  for  the  visit  of  the 
Royal  to  any  provincial  town  or  city  is  like  that  of  a  missionary. 
If  you  wish  to  convert  people  to  an  interest  in  anything,  be  it 
religious,  political,  social,  or  agricultural,  you  must  go  down 
amongst  them.  They  will  not  care  to  go  to  London  to  see  a 
Royal  show,  but  brine;  it  into  the  country  and  within  easy  reach, 
and  they  will  go  right  enough.  The  people  from  Yorkshire! 
Notts,  Derby,  Leicester,  Cambridge,  &c.,  all  went  to  Lincoln 
last  year,  partly  for  the  show,  partly  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Lin- 
ooln^ire  farming.  This  year  Lincohi  men  will  join  with  their 
Notts  and  Yorkshire  neighbours  in  going  North,  to  see  how 
thmg^  are  m  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  meet  old 
fnends  and  new  at  what  we  hope  may  prove  another  record 
show. 

ChaniBg. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  attention  was  attracted  by  an  article 
m  the  "Yorkshire  Post"  (presumably  written  bv  Professor 
Long),  with  some  suggestions  to  dairy  farmers.  'The  article 
had  special  reference  to  some  statements  of  Professor  McKay 
of  the  Agricultural  CJollege,  Iowa,  as  to  newlv-acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  cream  in  churning.  Every  dairy-woman 
knows  how  very  varied  is  the  time  of  churning.  Sometimes  butter 


comes  in  fifteen  minutes,  sometimes  in  an  hour  or  more.  Pro- 
fessor McKay  holds  that  cream  gathers  by  the  fat  globules 
striking  against  each  other,  but  when  cream  is  churned  at  a  low 
temperature  the*  fat  globules  are  so  hardened  that  they  may 
strike  each  other  many  times  before  it  becomes  possible  for 
them  to  adhere  together.  Professor  McKay  only  deals  with 
cream  which  is  raised  in  ^ncheons  or  similar  vessels,  and  he 
thinks  that  careless  skimming  is  oftesn  responsible  for  difficulty 
in  churning.  Too  much  milk  being  skimmed  off  with  the 
cream  acts  as  a  cushion  and  prevents  the  globulesr  from  uniting 
rapidly.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  cream  may  vary  from  20  to 
60,  but  Professor  McKay  finds  from  experience  that  35  •  per 
cent,  produces  as  satisfactory  results  as  anything  higher.  Tliere 
appear  to  be  three  things  to  avoid — thin  poor  cream,  cream 
with  too  much  milk  amongst  it,  and  too  low  a  temperature. 
These  troubles  are  avoided  by  using  a  separator,  temperatjire 
then  being  the  only  point  to  attend  to.  Unfortunately, 
separators  are  not  very  applicable  to  very  small  dairies,  but 
the  few  points  dealt  with  may  prove  still  useful. 

Work  on  the  Home  F&rm. 

We  are  doing  practically  nothing.  Frost,  snow,  wiin  and 
wind,  as  we  have  had  it  lately,  would  depress  the  spirits  of  a 
Mark  Tapley.  Although  we  have  always  avoided  meeting 
troubles  half  way,  no  one  who  has  large  breadths  of  barley  to 
sow  this  month  can  be  anything  but  anxious  at  the  present 
time,  and  excusably  so.  The  rainfall  and  snowfall  during  the 
week  must  have  been  very  heavy,  and  the  springs  and  water- 
butts  are  overflowing.  We  want  some  equinoctial  gales  without 
rainfall,  and  we  should  isoon  be  again  in  full  work. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  avoiding  doing  harm.  Ploughing  may 
be  done  advisedly    under   some    circumstances ;     under    others 

Sloughing  it  would  be  woi*se  than  useless.  We  axe  leaving  the 
md  severely  alone,  except  ploughing  behind  the  sheep,  and  re- 
plou^hing  a  plot  of  fallow  which  was  partly  worked,  and  had 
run  into  a  sea  of  mud.  This  latter  ploughing  will  prepare  the 
land  for  a  further  drest>ing,  and  will  do  no  harm,  at  any  rate. 
We  have  often  advocated  the  use  of  the  plough,  especially  as  a 
preparation  for  turnips.  We  have  repeatedly,  when  ploughing 
m  May  a  piece  of  fallows  which  was  already  clean  and  ready 
for  sowing,  left  a  breadth  unploughed,  and  without  any  excep- 
tion that  breadth  could  l>e  easily  found  on  account  of  its  great 
inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  crop. 

The  turnip  folds  are  in  a  dreadful  mess,  and  we  have  to  take 
the  sheep  off  to  grass  whenever  pcissible.  We  keep  selling  a 
few  at  satisfactory  price?,  and  if  weather  would  permit  wash- 
ing and  clipping,  we  should  soon  clear  out,  for  we  like  to  keep 
the  wool  at  home.  There  is  always  amusement,  if  not  profit, 
in  having  a  cJip  of  wool  to  sell  in  July  when  there  is  no  other 
excuse  for  going  to  market. 

The  lambing  proceeds  briskly.  Ewes,  as  a  rule,  are  healthy, 
but  here  and  there  are  verv  serious  losses.  Lambs  are  very 
plentiful,  but  the  wet  weatlier  is  adverse  to  the  prospects  of 
rearing  them.  Young  lambs  with  a  good  mother  can  bear  a 
great  deal  of  dry  cold ;  but  cold  rain  and  snow  quickly  reduce 
their  numbers. 

How  valuable  a  good  supply  of  hurdles  is  at  lambing  time. 
In  bad  weather  half  a  score  of  thatched  hurdles  will  provide  a 
splendid  shelter  for  quite  a  large  number  of  ewes  and  their 
young  lambs.  The  shelter  can  be  quickly  transferred  from  one 
part  of  a  field  to  another,  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  amount 
of  protection. 

The  pig  trade  is  very  slack:  all  sellers  and  no  buyers  at 
present.  Perhaps  we  may  see  a  revival  in  the  autumn ;  perhaps 
sooner,  if  grain  prices  continue  to  fall. 

Foot  and  Month  Disease —Imported  Hay  and  Straw. 

Our  readers  were  made  acquainted  in  last  week's  issue  with 
the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  Edinburgh.  Ira- 
ported  hay  or  straw  was  thought  to  have  led  to  the  outbreak. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  therefore  made  an 
Order  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  prohibiting  the  land- 
ing in  Great  Britain  of  hay  and  straw  from  certain  scheduled 
countries.  The  Order,  in  effect,  applies  to  hav  and  straw 
brought  from  a  port  or  place  in  the  Continent  of  Europe  (ex- 
cept Norn-ay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark),  or  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Brassil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  Order  came  into 
operation  on  Monday,  the  9th  inst.,  and  does  not  apply 
(a)  to  hay  or  straw  which  at  the  time  of  importation  is  being 
used  for  packing  merchandise,  (b)  to  manufactured  straw  not 
intended  for  use  as  fodder  or  litter  for  animals,  (c)  to  hay 
or  straw  which  is  authorised  to  be  landed  for  use  otherwise 
than  as  fodder  or  litter  for  animals  by  a  licence  panted  by 
an  inspector  of  the  beard,  and  (d)  to  hay  or  straw  placed  on 
l>oard  a  vessel  before  the  commencement  of  the  Order  for  con^ 
signment  to  Great  Britain.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  have  made  a  similar 
Order  as  regards  Ireland.  Ck)oies  of  the  Order,  relating  to 
Great  Britain,  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  on  application  to 
the  Beard,  at  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 
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Specially  Ppepared  fop 
Sppine:  Plantine:. 


CUMBERS  IN  POTS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Seven  Silver  Cups  and  .81  First 
and  Second  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  BRA1S)V1CK  Roses 
daring  the  Summer  of  1907, 
proving  their  excellence. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  F03T  FREE. 


FRANK  CANT  &  CO. 


Bpalswick  Rose  Gapden, 


COLCHESTER. 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS.  Bidding  Begonias 
erect  floweriDR.  Much  better  than  OeraniuniF. 
Six  separate  colours  7/-,  10/*,  15/-  100.  Tropfeolam 
tuberosnnit  Greenhoase  Begonias.  Olozinias.  -</•  duz. 
44  page  catalogue  free.— ELLISON,  110,  West  Bromwicb. 

ANTIPESTS,  INSECTICIDES,  MANURES. 
Send  for  descriptlTe  Catalogues  of  oar  Antipest  pre- 
paraUons.etc.,  as  asedin  the  principal  Gardens  throughoat 
theeonntry,  including  H.M.  the  King's  Nurseries.  The 
most  effeciire  on  the  ^Market. 

THOMAS  A  CO.,  Ltd.,  Ceres  Works,  Lirerpool. 

AMERICAN  TREE  CARNATIONS.— Lovely 
Carnations  all  the  year  round  can  be  cut  bj  anvone 
having  greenhouses  heated  to  ib  or  &0  degrees  in  winter 
Orders  of  10/-  sent  carriage  paid  to  anv  station.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1908  now  ready,  iAclnding  all  American 
NoTeltieeof  1007. 
H.  BUBNETF,  F.R.H.S..  Carnation  Specialist,  Gnemsey 

ROLLERS,  double,  rounded,  exquisitely  finish- 
ed. 17fin..  S80  Ibe.,  24/0;  lO^u..  270  lbs.,  28/9, 
delivered.  LAWN  MOWERS,  guaranteed,  lC-:n.,  14/6; 
English  Mowers,  7>in.  16/9,  all  car.  paid.  Comprehensire 
List,  Golf,  Cricket  and  Land  Boilers.— BEEYJS  (H.  Dept.), 
Stony  Stratford.  

NITRIC  DIET.— The  "Modern  SoU  Science" 
Manure  for  Vine%  Chrysinthemums,  Carnations, 
Ac.  Of  seedsmen.  Tins, !/• ;  141bs.,4/8 ;  281bc.  7/6 ;  1  cwt.. 
20/- ;  or  carria|t«  paid  (bags  only)  from  BARNES  A  SON, 
Wyche,  Malvern. 

NOTICE.— Don't  stake  your  Carnations  till 
you  have  seen  POBtSB'S  IMPBOVED  COIL 
bTAKB.  No  tying  required.  Stakes  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  bo^n  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeiojr. 
4from  7/6  per  100 ;  sample  doz.,  1/-.  Carriage  paid.  Cash 
with  order.— A.  FOBTEB,  Stone  House.  Maidstone. 

RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSES,  and  Rustic 
Work  of  every  description.  Boat  Honsen,  Garden 
Seats,  Bridges,  Vases,  Arches,  Trellis,  Fencing,  Verandahs, 
Pordiee,  AC  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.— 
BOULTON  A  PAUL,  LiD.,  Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
HorticuUure :  !*  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
eadi  Utile  piece  Is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  ot  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.'' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST,  BBOOKB  A  HIRST,  Ltd..  Leeds, 


VEITCH'S 


SEEDS 


COLLECTIONS 

to  suit  every  garden. 

FLOWER  SEEPS  at  8/.,  10/6,  15/-, 
21/- and  42/-  each. 

^liS5I^SJ:I.-§lE5?  »t  »/-»  7/e, 

12/6,   16/-,   21/-,    31/6,    42/-    and 
63/-  each. 

Frea  by  Post  and  Rair. 


FuU  particulars  and  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
ftree  on  application. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 


CHS 


E  A.. 


Seeds 


FOR  THE  LAWN 

Our  Dwsrf  Evertfre«Q  Mix-' 
tures  are  not  tiriiin4ry  onc^— 
liifl>'  sfc  the  result  ol^  tcsls 
ejhttndJng  uver  many  jcars; 
ihey  arc  made  up  ol  klndv 
uver>  one  lif  ^vhlch  wt  ha%t 
proved  esientiai  to  the  pro* 
ductlon  of  a  perfect,  carpct- 
ilkc  lurlp  oi  frven  fro'vilH  and 
rkb  deep  green  colour.  (^-,1/4, 
end  i;&  p«r  lb.-  pottige  jd. 

Garden   Catalogue  free. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson 

The  Kin|sSc€dsmcn 

Manchester 


ALPINE  AND  ROCK  PLANTS.— Gentians 
acaulis,  yema.  Edelweiss,  12  other  plants,  8/-  cash, 
000  Tarieties.  Send  for  Catalogue.  40  Varieties  of  mo»y 
Saxifraga«.  SO  Varieties  of  Sedums.  Hardy  Ferns  in 
variety.— ENGLISH  HOME  OF  ALPINE  PLANTS, 
SOUTH  POOL,  KINGSBBIDOE,  DEVON. 


THUBSDAT.  MABCH  10,  1908. 


Tariff  Reform. 


UR  readers  quite  understand  the 
application  of  Protection  in  a 
gardening  sense,  where  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  very  good  and  often 
essential  thing.  But  we  have  all 
been  exercised  by  another  use  of  the 
word,  this  time  in  the  larger  arena 
eiii1>rflced  by  politics.  Once  upon  a  time 
till'  ^i^rdening  journal  that  dabbled  in 
politics  was  regarded  as  an  anomaly ;  but 
since  comxnercial  horticulture,  in  the  form  of 
market  gardening  and  fruit  growing,  as  well  as 
the  profession  of  gardening  at  large,  may  have 
something  to  lose  or  something  to  gain  by  any 
change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country,  it  is 
surely  wise  and  even  necessary  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  probabilities. 

In  the  supplement  which  we  present  with  this 
issue,  it  will  be  observed  that  two  well-known 
commercial  horticulturists  each  state,  in  Fhort 
letters,  their  respective  points  of  view  of  the 
question,   Would  Protection  benefit  the  nursery  - 
man  and  market  gardener  ?    Mr.  Bunyard  has  no^ 
hesitation  in  recommending  a  10  per  cent,  impost, 
upon  raw  produce  entering  our  ports,  especially 
such  raw  material  as  can  be  raised  in  our  own 
land.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lobjoit,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  shrewd,  most  successful,  and  best 
known  of  Middlesex  market  gardeners,  cogently 
points  out  that  increased  prices  upon  food  stuffs 
might    mean    less    buying,   and  certainly  the 
market  gardener  himself  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  things  he  requires  in  the  conduct  of  hie^ . 
business.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  judging  from 
the   voluminous    outflow    both  in    speech  and 
writing  that  has  been  served  to  the  public  mind, . 
that  no  one  can  say  definitely  that  Tariff  Reform, 
in  favour  of  Protection  is  good,  any  more  than 
they  can  say  that  it  is  bad.     The  question  is  far 
too  nebulous  to  be  pronounced  upon,  diotatorially, 
either  way;    and  it  will  only  be  solved  by  a 
pr:»ctical  test. 

There  was  much  interesting  evidence  col- 
lected and  piiblished  in  the  year  1906  by 
the    Tariff    Commission    by    its     agricultural 
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committee,  some  of  which  we  venture  to  quote,  as  th«  evidence 
was  quite  impartial.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  very  encouraging,  as 
showing  that  the  smaller  cultures  are  in  a  progressive  state  in 
Great  Britain,  espc'Lially  as  oonoerning  fruit.  This  ia  a  fact 
that  the  small  holder  should  lay  hold  of.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  tariff  placed  against  foreign  Apples  would  be 
an  unqualified  blessing  to  tJhe  small  fruit  grower  especially. 
There  could  surely  be  everything  to  gain  also,  .by  an  impost  on 
fruit  trees,  Roses,  shrubs,  and  flower  bulbs  that  come  to  Eng- 
land in  large  quantities  from  the  Continent.  Their  production 
in  British  soil  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  find  -employment  for 
rural  labourers,  and  for  tcrained  gardeners,  who,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  are  not  bjr  any  paeans  scarce.  We  should  be  very 
Gorry,  however,  to  think  that  Protection  would  induce  slovenly 
cultivation.  With  all  the  world  as  competitors,  as  we  have  at 
pi-^esent,  it  has  become  imperative  to  adopt  scientific  cultiva- 
tion, high  class  grading,  and  the  most  approved  market 
metnods.  Our  growers  have,  in  the  main,  been  forced  to  their 
present  condition  of  excellence  by  the  Canadiafn  and  Cali- 
tornian  orchardists.  Had  there  been  no  foreign  competition 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  things  would  have  re- 
mained in  ^their  former  unsystematised,  imperfected  state. 
But  intensive  cultivation  has  not  yet  in  England  nearly  reached 
the  state  that  is  possible  under  a  developed,  co-operative  system 
of  small-holdings  in  colonies.  For  the  establishment  of  a  sturdy 
new  race  of  pe-asant  proprietors  in  the  land — the  ©o-called  back- 
bone of  a  nation,  who  will  have  an  interest  at  stake  should 
international  ^disputes  arise— is  it  not  vital  that  they  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  protected  ?  If  their  interests  are  thus 
patronised,  it  follows  that  the  interests  of  the  Xandowners  and 
larger  nxarket  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  farmers  will  equally 
be  assured.  And  if  prices  for  certain  necessaries  of  life  are 
raised  to  the  town-dweller,  who  is  the  consumer,  might  we  not 
i^easonably  suggest  that  it  m  about  time  the  struggling  country- 
man \^^aspiaced  on  a  wages  level  with  his  fellow  citizen  in  the 
town  ?  Why  do  men  and  women  in  their  thousands  flock  to  the 
towns  y  Not  because  the  country  is  so  unutterably  dull,  but 
because  the  wages  in  towns  are  so  much  more  alluring.  Reverse 
this,  or  equalise  matters  more,  and  mark  the  result.  Th^  result 
does  not  require  to  }ye  stated. 

It  is  very  diflScult  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  the  state  of 
the  market-gardening  industry.  Expansion  was  the  watchword 
for  twenty  yeai-s,  until  a  few  years  ago,  but  profits  are  much 
less  than  formerly,  and  as  Mr.  Joseph  Rochford  sajis,  gix>wers 
consequently  cannot  afford  to  increase  their  glass  houses.  Yet 
the  contributor  of  our  market  gardening  notes  lias  repeatedly 
told  us  of  increases  in  the  glass  area  around  London  of  Late. 
Perhaps  this  is  only  a  natural  expansion  to  keep  pace  with  the 
population.  Growers  certainly  suffer  from  the  increasing  im- 
portations of  Tomatoes  and  Grapes,  and  latterly.  Celery.  One 
is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  in  these  matters  the  general 
public  benefit  more  than  the  growers  actually  lose. 

In  discussing  the  question  we  cannot  overlook  the  present 
need  of  better  railway  facilities.  Unless  the  producer  can  get 
his  goods  quickly  and  regulai'ly  to  market,  no  amount  of  Pro- 
tection would  be  a  x>&rmanent  benefit.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  the  Midland  Raihvay,  as  an  instance,  requires 
that  fruit  is  to  be  collected  and  delivered  in  two-ton  lots.  What 
small  grower  can  exp>ect  to  keep  sending  in  two-ton  lots  P  If  one 
man  does  gather  fruit  from  his  neighbour,  that  neighbour  may 
not  agree  with  the  choice  of  the  other's  market,  tfeilousies  of 
this  kind  are  always  likely  to  crop  up,  yet  co-oi)eration  and 
better  nail  way  facilities  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  general  impi'ession  conveyed  by  the  evidence  is  that 
market  gardening  and  fruit  culture  would  increase  were  growers 
assured  of  fairly  remunerative  pricey.  "  At  present,  home  mar- 
kets may  always  be  flooded  by  foreign  importations  of  produce, 
which  ought  to  and  can  be  produced  here,  where  many  acres  of 
land  out  of  cultivation  are  well  adapted  for  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
the  labourer  would  reap  the  advantage,  and  we  should  not  hear 
so  much  the  cry  of  '  back  to  the  land,'  as  labourers  would  remain 
on  the  land,  and  small  holdingjs  would  extend,  keeping  not  only 
the  labourers  of  to-day  on  the  land,  but  the  rising  generation. 
Much  land  out  of  cultivation  could  grow  fniit.'* 

It  is  Tecognised  that  imported  produce  often  arrives  here 
at  a  time  when  home  produce  is  not  on  the  market,  and  is  also 
often  needed  to  suppJement  a  shoi't  British  crop.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  delivery,  consequent  upon  a  Customs  duty,  in  so 
perishable  a  commodity;  but  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that 
imported  fruits  and  vegetables  ^*  should  bear  at  least  the  same 
tax  as  home-grown,"  in  order  to  equalise  as  far  as  possible  the 
tax  burden  of  each,  and  in  order  that  the  foreign  grower  dbould 
not  be  left,  entii^ly  untaxed,  to  secure  control  of  British 
markets  as  ne  often  does. 

It  is  reali5*ed  that  almost  any  change  in  the  British  fiscal 
system  would  assist  Britib^  pix>ducers  to  find  markets  abroad  for 
certain  classes  of  produce.  "We  can,"  says  a  London  fruit 
salesman,  **  sell  in  Gennany  tons  of  hothouse  produce  weekly  as 
against  iwunds  in  France.  *  The  Ministei*  of  Finance  would  not 
have  dared  to  put  a  tax  of  5s.  per  kilo  on  Grapes  if  we  could 
hrwo  retaliated,  as  the  whole  *  petite  culture  '  of  France  looks 


to  England  as  the  best  market."  "When  we  attempted  to 
make  business  in  Paris,"  says  an  English  merchant,  "there 
were  Grapes  grown  under  glass  coming  into  Paris  from  Belgium. 
Those  were  taxed,  with  the  result  that  they  were  driven  nere, 
and  have  damaged  our  growers  by  thousands  a  year." 


Before  the  Scientific  CJommittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  March  3,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  read  a  paper  on 
"Wild  Types  and  Species  of  Tuber-bearing  Solanums,"  illus- 
trated by  lantern  sJides.     In  the  course  of  his 
Tuberous  interesting  remarks,  Mr.  Sutton  referred  to  the 

Solanums.  impetus  j^iven  to  the  search  for  the  wild  type 
from  which  the  Potato  has  been  derived  by 
Lord  Gathoart  and  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's  work  with  the  group, 
and  related  his  experiences  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  m 
cultivating  and  hybridising  the  tuber-bearing  species  of 
Solanum^  S.  tuberosum,  S.  polyadenium,  S.  verruoosum. 
S.  Maglia,  S.  etuberosum,  S.  Commersoni,  S.  Ohrondi,  ana 
S,  tuberosum  var.  boreale  (=  S.  Fendleri).  Whenever  any  of 
these  have  produced  fertile  seed  the  type  has  been  reproduced, 
except  in  the  case  of  S.  etuberosum.  The  last  named  has  ap- 
parently never  produced  fruit  in  this  country  until  1906,  when 
a  single  benry  was  found.  From  the  seeds  it  contained  a  num- 
ber of  plants  approaching  in  appearance  the  cultivated  forms  of 
the  Potato  have  been  obtained,  and  Mr.  Sutton  suggests  that 
possibly  it  is  from  S.  etuberosum  that  the  cultivated  Potato 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  derived.  If  so  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  future  races  of  the  Potato  that  no  plant  of  S.  etubeaxwum 
has  yet  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  th«  fungus  Phvtophthora 
infestans.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  h«arty  vote  or  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  not  only  illustrated  his  lecture  with  slides, 
but  with  numerous  specimens  of  tubers  of  the  wild  types  and 
setxllings  from  S.  etuberosum,  &c. 


When  we  make  a  calm,  reflective  survey  of  the  signs  and 
circumstances  at  present  applicable  to  the  body  ix>litic,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  notable  effervescence  of  energy  in 

its  many  forms  is  destructive  of  the  stolid  dignity 
Present-day  and  the  beauty  of  quaintness  that  marked  the 
Gardeners.       men  and  institutions  of  older  times.  Everywhere 

there  is  social  unrest.  It  has  even  penetrated 
to  gardeners.  So  long  as  the  social  reformers  are  content  to 
hasten  slowly,  all  sane  and  cl^r-th inking  men  will  accord  them 
most  hearty  encouragement;  but  it  is  tlie  audacious  attempts 
of  the  ultra-socialist  partv  to  jump  the  huixlles  of  conventional 

Srocedure  that  stiffens  the  back  of  the  vast  majority  of  their 
Inglish  fellow-citizens,  and  makes  them  resist. 

We  are  considering,  however,  not  the  general  public,  but 
that  section  of  at  represented  by  our  readers— the  gardeners. 
If  we  might  be  allowed  to  do  so  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
concluding  lines  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston's  letter  to  the  ques- 
tion. Have  Scottish  giardeners  deteriorated?  in  the  present 
issue.  Therein  he  says— referring  to  British  and  Irish  gar- 
deners on  the  whole—"  that  the  literary  standing  of  the 
present-day  gardener  compares  unfavourably  with  his  pre- 
decessor,'* and  he  points  to  the  writings  of  Donald  Beaton, 
Robert  Errington,  and  Robert  Fish.  The  same  truth  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  us  time  after  time,  and  we  a^ain  inquire, 
What  is  the  reason?  Immediately  the  mind  replies  that  time 
is  nowadays  frittered  awiay  in  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  in  so 
much  rushing  to  and  fro  to  exhibitions  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
minds  of  our  (gdaixiening)  writers  may  have  less  leisure  for 
meditation,  study,  and  preparation.  Synchronously,  there  is 
also  a  very  apparent  flippant  and  cynical  disregard  of  "  style  " 
and  quality  in  article*  on  gardening,  both  by  the  writers  and 
readers  of  them.  Hasty  and  imperfect  preparation  is  character- 
istic of  very  many  of  the  articles  that  reach  us.  The  most 
bigoted,  or  shall  we  say  least  compromising,  of  "  practical '* 
men,  cannot  launch  a  verdict  of  impracticability  at  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  three  men  above 
named.  Neither  could  they  call  them  dull ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
bright,  piquant,  pleasant,  and  highly  packed  with  thoughts  and 
suggestions.  They  displayed  originality,  wide  experience, 
abreast  of  their  times,  as  well  as  activity  of  mind  and  varied 
reading. 

The  pen-picture  of  the  educated  aardener,  too,  deserves 
attention,  especially  the  attention  of  the  younger  gardeners. 
Whenever  we  hear  outcries  (which  are  so  common)  For  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions,  we  think  of  the  street-comer 
agitator  who  said,  "Brothers,  we  wants  our  wages  rose.**  We 
thought,  when  we  heard  him,  of  all  the  advantages  that  lie 
around,  which  he  was  free  to  utilise  for  his  own  education  And 
advantage,  but  which,  as  he  eloquently  exemplified,  he  utterly 
neglected. 

The  conclusion  of  this  little  homily  may  be  expressed  in  two 
questions:  Are  gardenere  to-day  equal,  socially  and  educa- 
tionally, to  those  of  the  past?  Should  they  co-operatively 
agit^ite  for,  and  do  tliey  merit,  improved  remuneration? 
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OTTCES 


Tue  Appll  Capnatlon  Show. 

The  foarth  gnand  Carnation  exhibition  of  the  Winter-flower- 
ing Carnation  Society  will  be  held  on  April  1  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  ball^  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

200.000  dollaps  for  Olpsy  Moth  Fl^ht. 

Hie  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Washington,  U.S.A., 
has  voted  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  fight  gipsy  and 
browntail  moths  in  New  England  from  $150,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Bapl  of  Heath. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William 
Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  it  was  announced 
that  t^  Honorary  Freedom  of  the  Gardeners'  Company  would 
be  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Meath,  as  chairman  of  the 
association,  on  the  24tih  inst.,  and  it  was  agreed  to  thank  the 
Company  for  this  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  association  and 
its  founder  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Oapdllf  Oapdeneps'  Society. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this' society  was  held  at  the 
Philharmonic  Restaurant  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Farmer,  F.R.H.S.,  presided  over  a  very  good  attendance.  The 
lecturer  was  Mr.  J.  Basham,  jun.,  representative  of  Bassaleg 
Oardeners'  Society,  who  lectured  upon  **  Mutual  Improvenoent 
Societies,  their  Benefits,  and  How  They  Could  be  Made  More 
Useful.*'  A  very  fine  display  of  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  was 
exhibited,  in  which  Messrs.  Malpass  and  Freeman  took  equal 
b<MK>urs.— R.  T.  W. 

Opohlds  Undap  the  Hammep. 

To  make  the  necessary  room  for  the  extensive  alterations 
now  in  progress  in  the  White  City,  Old  Trafford,  in  readiness 
for  the  season,  which  will  open  in  May,  there  was  sold  by 
auction  a  choice  collection  of  orchids,  which  were  formerly  the 
cherished  possession  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society.  The 
collection  of  nearly  300  lots  includes  specimens  of  Vanda, 
Coelogyne,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Lselia  purpurata,  and  other 
kinds,  a  rare  specimen  of  Arauoaria,  Japanese  dwarf  Maples, 
doable  white  Camellias,  and  a  great  many  other  varieties. 

MeteoFoloffloal  Pplze  Competition  fop  Teaoheps. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  have  con- 
sidered the  reports  of  the  examiners  on.  the  essays  on  "  Climate 
or  Weather,*'  which  were  sent  in  for  this  competition,  and  have 
made  the  following  awards :— First  prize,  £5,  W.  C.  Upshall, 
Broughton,  Stockbridge ;  second  prize,  £3,  Miss  A.  B.  Phillips, 
34,  Blythe  Hill,  Gatford;  third  prize,  £2,  Albert  V.  Stevenson, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Sunderland.  Extra  prizes,  £1  each,  John 
Young,  Barrock  School,  by  Wick;  Henry  Collar,  Lavender  Hill 
School,  Clapham  Junction.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  have  been  awarded  for  essays  sent  in  by  pupil 
teachers  .—Finst  prize,  £1,  Arnold  B.  Tinn,  28,  Macauley  Road, 
Birkby,  Huddersfield ;  second  prize,  10s.,  Miss  D.  E.  James, 
Church  House,  Wokingham. 

Bupnham  Beeohes  Attacked* 

There  is  a  certain  rapacious  insect,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Cryptococcus  Fagi,  which  is  doing  damage  to  the  Burnham 
Beeches.  At  the  meeting  of  the  City  Corporation  on  March  12, 
Mr.  George  Fraenkel  put  a  question  on  the  subject,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  famous  trees  were  being  seriously  injured.  Mr. 
Thomas  Gouldeney  said  the  matter  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  last  year  they  had  con- 
salted  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  was  not  thought  probable  that  the  attacks  of  this 
insect  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  old  trees.  Energetic 
remedial  measures  were  being  applied  to  some  of  the  affected 
trees,  and  when  the  effect  of  these  experiments  had  been 
ascertained  the  committer  would  be  in  a  position  to  decide 
upon  future  action. 


Dreep'a  Seventieth  Annlvepeapy. 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  taken  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  business  to  present  to  his  patrons  a  very  fine 
edition  of  his  annual  catalogue.  It  is  not  given  to  every  firm 
to  live  through  seventy  years,  and  naturally  this  firm  is  proud 
of  its  record.  Its  history  may  almost  be  termed  the  history  of 
floriculture  in  Amerioa. 

School  Teacheps'  Examination. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  examinatioa 
in  cottage  and  allotment  gardening  on  Wednesday,  April  29. 
This  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to  ele- 
mentary  and  technical  school  teachers.  Teachers  and  assistants 
desiring  to  sit  for  the  examination  should  apply  a\  once  for 
a  copy  of  the  syllabus  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square, 
London,  S.W. 

R.H  B.  Bzamlnatlonr* 

Gardeners  and  others  wishing  to  sit  for  the  society's 
examination  in  horticulture  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  8, 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  on  or  before  March  28,  to 
the  secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  also  the  name  and  address  of  their  proposed  super- 
visor, together  with  postal  order  for  5s.  in  payment  of  entrance 
fee.  The  society  is  willing  to  ho4d  an  examination  wherever  a 
magistrate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person 
accustomed  to  examinations  will  consent  to  supervise  one  on  the 
society's  behalf.  If  any  candidate  desires  to  sit  in  London  for 
this  examination  the  society  will  make  arrangements  for  him  to 
attend  at  their  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

Inaeot  Pests  of  the  House. 

At  the  Birmingham  Univei-sity,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Collinge 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Insect  Pests  of  the  House,"  dealing  with 
those  insects  known  as  cockroaohes  and  crickets.  The  *^  Man- 
chester Courier"  continues:— Mr.  Collinge  remarked  that  cock- 
roaches were  a  ktrge  group  of  insects,  essentially  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  species  had  been 
described,  the  majority  of  which  lived  out  of  doors,  their  food 
consisting  of  living  vegetable  matter ;  indeed,  in  *some  countries 
they  were  regarded  as  x)ests  of  cultivated  plants.  Though  re- 
garded as  something  loathsome,  the  cockroach  was  a  most 
ancient  insect,  fossil  remains  occurring  in  great  quantities  in 
the  early  coal  measures,  ages  before  the  more  specialised  forms 
of  insect  life,  which  were  common  to-day,  had  appeared.  So 
abundant  were  these  remains  that  the  carboniferous  age  had 
been  termed  the  age  of  cockroaches.  At  the  present  time  they 
occurred  the  wide  world  over,  from  the  hut  of  the  Laplander  to 
that  of  the  semi-savage.  They  had  been  carried  from  one 
country  to  another  through  the  agency  of  commerce,  and  have 
l>ee;i  associated  with  human  dwellings  from  the  earliest  times. 
In  this  country  we  had  two  fairly  common  species,  viz.,  the 
Oriental  cockroach,  the  so-called  "black-beetle"  of  Europe,  and 
the  American  cockroach.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  we 
occasionally  found  the  German  and  other  species.  Curiously, 
it  was  very  rare  to  find  two  domestic  species  living  in  the 
same  house.  After  describing  the  life-history  and  a  few 
structural  characters,  Mr.  Collinge  pointed  out  that  the  domes- 
tic species  were  practically  omnivorous,  feeding  on  almost  any 
dead  animal  matter.  Apart  from  the  material  consumed,  they 
i^ndered  food  nauseous  by  leaving  on  all  they  touched  a  fetid 
odour,  due  to  a  secretion  exuded  from  the  mouth,  and  also  to 
an  oily  fluid  emitted  by  the  so-called  scent  glands.  By  this 
means  they  often  made  living  rooms  unbearable  by  attacking 
carpets,  the  odour  i^emaining  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the 
many  insect  pests  of  the  house,  none  was  better  known  than  the 
hearth  cricket,  and  numeix>us  superstitions  l»d  gathered  round 
this  inharmonious  and  irritating  pest.  The  chirping  song  was 
produced  only  by  the  male  by  the  friction  of  the  upper  wings 
over  each  other;  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  love  call.  A  distin- 
guished entomologist,  had  pointed  out  that  if  this  were  so,  it 
evidently  betokened,  on  account  of  its  long  continuance,  a 
patient  x>&rBistence  which  deserved  the  highest  enconium.  In 
this  country  it  often  left  the  house  in  summer,  spending  some 
months  in  gardens,  hedges,  &c.,  returning  with  the  advent  of 
winter.  The  cricket  was  particularly  fond  of  liquids,  and  might 
easily  be  destroyed  by  placing  vessels  with  beer  or  other 
liquids  in. 
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Veteran  HoPtleultnplst's  Death. 

Th€  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Owen,  of  Green- 
bank  Nurseries,  Northwich.  The  deceased  was  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  He  specialised  in  orchids,  and  his  collection 
beeame  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  county.  His  services 
as  a  judge  at  horticultural  exhibitions  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
were  in  great  request. 

Kew  Bulletin. 

Kew  Bulletin,  appendix  II.,  1908,  contains  the  additions 
made  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  during  the 
year,  1907.  Like  the  Catalogue,  this  list  is  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  page,  to  allow  of  its  being  cut  up.  It  is  probable  "fliat 
many  persons  and  institutions  will  make  the  Kew  Catalogue 
the  basis  of  their  own,  and  will  use  the  lists  of  additions  to 
supply  printed  slips  for  fresh  titles. 

Stpeet  Hawktnic- 

Glasgow  magistrates  have  remitted  to  a  sub-committee  the 
question,  brought  before  them  by  a  deputation  representing  the 
Scottish  Fruit  Trade  Association,  says  the  "Glasgow  Daily 
Herald,"  of  the  growth  of  hawking  fruit  and  flowers  in  the 
streets,  and  particularly  as  to  th-e  propriety  of  licensing  such 
hawkers  and  securing  i>owers  for  the  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  fruit  and  the  places  wherein  it  is  stored  when  not 
exposed  for  sale. 

Cpoydon  Oapdenepv. 

The  members  of  the  Croydon  Gafdeners'  M.I.A.  met  on  the 
3rd  inst.  to  hear  an  address  on.  hardy  flowering  shrubs  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Thatcher,  who  has  charge  of  the  Aldenham  House  colla- 
tion. Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Thatcher,  and  this  found  ready  support  from  the 
audience.  Some  good  exhibits  came  from  the  members,  includ- 
ing a  basket  of  Lachenalia  from  Mr.  Oxtoby,  a  Nephrolepis 
todiodes  from  Mr.  P.  Chaff,  a  very  fine  specimen  Platyoerium 
from  Mr.  Mills,  and  three  pots  each  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias 
from  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  all  of  which  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Bohool  OaPdenliifir- 

The  new  code  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
does  not  make  any  striking  changes.  There  are,  however,  two 
mattens  touched  which  are  of  some  importance.  One  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  plant  life  can 
best  be  cultivated.  For  the  first  time  gardening  is  included 
among  the  grant^eaming  subjects ;  in  other  words,  a  grant 
may  now  be  obtained  by  a  school  which  provides  a  garden,  where 
the  pupils  can  acquire  practical  instead  of  text-book  knowledge. 
This  departure  is  connected  with  an  extension  of  the  \i*ork  of  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

The  Redhlll  Oapdenepa. 

The  Redhill  and  Reigate  gardeners  held  their  fortnightly 
meeting  at  St.  Matthew's  Parish  Rooms,  Redhill,  March  3,  Mr. 
Seamaji  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were  elected.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Phillips  for  Cycla- 
mens, and  another  to  Mr.  Cooper,  sen.,  for  Primula  stellata. 
Mr.  F.  Phillips,  of  The  Gardens,  Craigendowie,  Reigate,  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  **  Plants  for  Ex- 
hibition and  Their  Culture."  Several  questions  were  put  to 
the  lecturer,  which  he  w^a  well  able  to  answer.  Mr.  Cix)ss  pro- 
posed and  Mr.  Blackwood  seconded  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  can*ied. 

Death  of  Mp.  Qulntln  Read. 

Many  old  readers  of  the  Journal  of  HoriicMure  will  learn 
with  regret  that  Mr.  Quintin  Read  has  passed  over  to  the  great 
majority.  He  died  last  Thursday,  March  12,  at  Teddington, 
near  Tewkesbury,  where  he  had  resided  during  the  past  few 
years  since  he  retired  from  active  service.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Quintin  Read  was  head  gardener  at  Pleasley  Vale,  near  Mans- 
field, and  subsequently  he  followed  Mr.  Woodcock  as  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  T.  Mappin  at  Thornbury,  Sheffield,  and  a  notice  of 
the  garden  under  his  charge  appeared  in  this  journal  some  years 
ago.  Thence  he  went  to  Whilton  Lodge,  Daventry,  and  from 
there  to  Worcester,  where  he  w«us  appointed  assistant  to  Mr. 
James  Udale,  horticultural  lecturer  for  the  county.  Until  the 
time  of  his  retirement  he  filled  this  position  creditably,  for  he 
was  an  experienced  gardener  of  keen  observation,  and  at  one 
time  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  journal, 
his  initials  being  familiar  to  readers  of  twenty  years  ago.— 
R.  li.  C. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  John  Maclean,  for  the  past  seven  years  gardener  to  tho 
late  Colonel  Bayly,  Ballyarthur,  Woodenbridge,  Co.  Wicklow, 
as  gardener  to  Mr.  Lecky  Pike,  Kilnock.  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow. 

Bpltleh  QaPdenepa*  Aeaootatlon. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Carres  Restaurant,  264,  Strand, 
W.C,  on  Saturday  next,  March  21,  1908,  at  7.30  p.m.,  to 
establish  a  London  Branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, and  to  appoint  a  committee,  &c.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  <tc. 

WeybPldffe  HoPtleultupal  Boolety. 

The  March  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.^ 
Mr.  Horace  J.  W^right  gave  an  instructive  and  interesting 
lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry.  About  sixty 
membere  were  present,  and  closely  followed  Mr.  Wright's 
lecture.  Some  exceptional  exhibits  were  staged,  including 
Cineraria  superba,  Primulas,  and  Tulips.  A  discussion  oa 
the  lecture  and  exhibits  brought  an  excellent  meeting  to  a  close. 

Weathep  at  Wpoxham.  Nopfolk. 

Of  late,  much  wet,  with  cold  north  and  east  winds,  haa 
visited  this  district.  The  amount  of  rain,  however,  was  not  so 
great.  Saturday  last  (14th)  was  perhaps  the  finest  day  of  the 
month,  though  the  north  wind  was  chilling  and  cold  in  the 
extreme.  On  Sunday  night  there  were  5deg  of  frost,  and  early 
on  Monday  snow  began  once  more  to  fall  rather  heavily,  and 
continued  during  the  day.  A  good  deal  of  it  disappeared  as 
it  fell.  As  a  result  Crocuses  and  other  early  spring  bulbs  are 
later  than  usual.  A  week  or  so  ago  a  friend  from  Forfarahire 
was  surprised  to  find  our  Crocuses  so  late. — D.  C. 

IVeatheP  In  Pepthahlpe. 

The  weather  of  the  first  fortnight  of  March,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  week  ending  the  16th,  has  been  good  for  the  season. 
On  several  nights  sharp  frosts  occurred:  on  the  mornings  of 
the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  respectively,  5deg,  7deg,  9deg  were 
registered,  these  days,  as  well  as  the  14th,  being  specially  fine. 
The  barometer,  which  was  high,  fell  slightly  on  Sunday,  and 
the  following  night  was  wet.  Snow  showers  fell  on  Monday 
morning,  but  cleared  off  before  midday,  and  the  barometer 
steadying,  seemed  to  indicate  a  return  of  good  weather. — 
B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Li.C.G.  Soholapshlpa. 

The  London  County  Council  has  recently  been  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  establishment  of  trade  scholarships 
for  boys.  These  scholarships  are  intended  to  offer  to  boys  who 
are  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  opportunities  of  going 
through  courses  of  technical  instruction  at  ix>lyteclhnics  and 
technical  institutes,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  themselves  for 
some  skilled  occupation.  Scholarships  in  gardening  are  offered, 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  School  of  Gardening 
in  Regent's  Park.  The  above  scholai*ships  carry  with  them  free 
instruction  at  the  technical  school,  to  gether  with  maintenance 
gnants  of  £10  for  the  first  year,  and  £15  for  the  second  or 
succeeding  years.  They  are  confined  to  boys  who  reside  within 
the  area  of  the  County  of  London.  Any  who  desire  further 
information  on  these  scholarships  should  apply  to  the  Executive 
OflBoer,  L.C.C.  Education  Department,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

Apbop  Day  at  BynefoPd. 

The  example  set  by  the  picturesque  village  of  Eynsford  in 
Kent  is  one  that  might  be  followed  with  advantage  throughout 
the  land.  As  far  back  as  the  Jubilee  year  the  villagers  were 
encouraged  to  start  planting  both  useful  and  ornamental  trees, 
and  the  movement  has  been  celebrated  annually  by  setting  aside 
a  day  of  festival— Arbor  Day— on  which  trees  are  planted  and 
plantation  doctrines  preached  to  the  inhabitants.  On  Saturday, 
Arbor  Day  was  again  celebrated  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till,  the  enthusiastic  originator  of  the  festival.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  the  village  band,  a  start  in  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings was  made  by  planting  a  row  of  Poplars,  destined  to 
hide  an  unsightly  railway  yard.  Several  lady  students  from 
S\i-anley  College  lent  their  aid,  and,  in  fact,  were  throughout 
the  day  the  principal  toilers.  A  short  service  was  held  in  the 
Ivy-clad  church,  an  address  being  given  appropriate  to  the 
festival. 
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Yes,  spring  hsa  come  at  last,  and  from  henceforth  seed 
sowing,  the  transplanting  of  seedlings,  and  the  propagation  of 
plants  bv  other  methods  will  claim  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Tis  a  pleasant  time  indeed^  for  while  the  work  is  in  progress, 
what  visions  of  the  floral  feasts  to  come  rise  in  the  mind's-eye. 
In  spring  all  who  delight  in  gardening  (and  who  does  not?)  feel 
in  a  younger,  gayer  mood,  and  seem  to  gather  fresh  strength 
from  the  awakening  vigour  shown  by  vegetation  on  all  sides. 

All  who  have  a  garden  must  have  seeds,  and  the  best  seeds 
are  the  cheapest,  because  large,  firm,  ripe  seeds  may  be 
depended  upon  to  develop  a  vigorous  race  of  plants— «nid  with 
as  much  certainty  puny  seeds,  if  they  germinate,  will  give  birth 
to  a  race  of  weaklings.  Better,  then,  to  have  the  best  in  small 
quantities,  than  the  inferior  in  large  numbers. 

When  one  begins  to  think  of  hardy  annuals,  the  queen  of 
them  all — the  Sweet  Pea— ever  rises  in  the  mind,  but  she  has 
lone  since  become  too  distinguished  a  personage  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  note  which  treats  of  annuals  generally.  The  Sweet 
Pea  must  have  not  one  article  only,  but  many  all  to  herself. 
Let  us,  then,  pass  on  to  some  other  annuals  in  their  way  not  less 
beautiful,  if  not  quite  so  much  the  rage. 

The  majority  of  hardy  annuals  succeed  the  best  if  sown 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  but  as  it  is  often  difficult  to 
do  this,  especially  where  they  form  part  of  an  organised  system 
of  bedding,  it  is  fortunate  that  many  will  succeed  splendidly 
if  transplanted.  For  instance,  Mignonette,  Cornflowers,  Sun- 
flowers, Chrysanthemums,  Jacobeas,  and  even  Godetias,  will  be 
but  little  the  worse  for  transplanting,  provided  the  seed  is  sown 
thinly,  the  plants  thinn^  to  a  few  inches  apart  before  tliey 
become  in  tne  least  crowded,  and  the  soil  kept  flrni.  When, 
however,  they  can  be  sown  in  their  permanent  positions,  that 
practice  should  be  adopted.  Before  this  is  done,  the  beds  or 
positions  in  borders  where  they  are  to  be  sown  should  be  deeply 
dug  and  be  well  manured,  ana  if  the  soil  is  stiff,  it  will  always 
pay  to  work  a  little  leaf  soil  or  old  hotbed  manure  into  the 
surface.     The  great  point  is  to  ensure  a  vigorous  start. 

In  warm  districts,  or  sheltered  sunny  positions,  some  of 
the  hardiest  of  annuals  may  be  sown  during  March,  but  I 
generally  find  that  in  the  Midlands  the  beginning  of  April  is 
quite  early  enougfti.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  season, 
and  it  is  always  well  to  wait  until  the  soU  is  in  good  working 
order,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  settled  weather.  Where 
seeds  are  sown  in  patches  in  mixed  borders  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  form  a  circular  drill  by  pressing  an  inverted  pot  into  the 
soil,  and  after  having  withdrawn  it,  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
drill ;  it  is  then  easy  to  thin  the  young  plants  in  the  early 
stages,  and  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  their  beooming 
crowded  later,  if  they  form  a  circle  with  an  open  centre.  For 
large  spaces  a  circle  may  be  struck  with  a  string  attached  to 
two  sticks. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  good  things  specially  worthy 
of  being  grown.  Bartonia  aurea,  a  bright  yellow  flowering 
plant  growin-g  to  a  height  of  18in;  Candytuft,  Sutton's  Im- 
proved White  Spiral,  and  the  Dwarf  Hybrid  Mixed;  also 
Veitch's  Crimson.  These  produce  a  long  succession  of  flowers, 
both  showy  in  the  garden  and  excellent  when  cut.  They  are 
often  sown  in  September  and  planted  in  their  permanent  posi- 
tions in  March  in  order  to  afford  very  early  flowers :  but  they, 
also  succeed  splendidly  if  sown  in  March  and  thinned  to  Gin  or 
Sin  apart. 

Among  the  annual  Chrysanthemums  there  are  many  gems, 
all  being  of  easy  culture  and  producing  a  wealth  of  flowers  suit- 
able for  cutting.  Morning  Star,  Golden  Queen,  Coronarium 
Burridgeanum,  Dumietti  (white  and  also  the  golden  form),  are 
some  of  the  best.  They  vary  in  height  from  18in  to  2ft,  and 
the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart. 
Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  Clarkias.  Specially  good 
varieties  are  Sutton's  Double  Salmon,  also  Carnation-flaked 
Pink,  Brilliant  Rose,  and  Dwarf  White;  each  extremely  effec- 
tive. Thin  the  plants  to  Sin  ai>art..  The  tall  Convolvuluses 
are  both  showy  and  easily  grown,  and  are  often  turned  to  good 
account  as  climbers—or  rather  twiners;  but  the  lovely  blue, 
pink,  and  white  varieties  of  C.  minor  receive  far  too  little 
attention.  Growing  only  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  they  are 
grand  for  either  be^  or  borders. 

Eeehscholtzia  Carmine  King  (Garter)  is  strikingly  showy  in 
a  bed,  or  as  a  mass  in  a  border.  Althougrh  a  true  biennial,  it 
succeeds  well  if  sown  in  March  or  early  April,  and  treated  purely 
as  an  annual.  The  older  varieties,  especially  califomica  and 
maritima,  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  Godetias  are 
plants  to  grow  in  quantity  where  beds,  lines,  or  splashes  of  soft 
colours  are  wanted  throughout  the  season.  Excellent,  too.  are 
the  flowers  for  cutting.  Sow  early  in  April,  and  thin  the  plants 
to  lOin  apart,  and  a  grand  display  will  oe  the  result.  Veitch's 
Salmon    Queen,  Crimson    King,  Scarlet    Queen,  Dwarf    Pink. 


Marchionefis  of  Salisbury,  are  some  of  the  l>e8t  varieties;  but 
mixtures  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  Helichrysums  are  always  useful,  not  only  because  they 
supply  bright  flowers  to  the  garden,  but  also  because  their 
^'everlasting''  flowers  aro  so  much  prised  durine  autumn  or 
winter.  Jacobeas  are  gems  for  supplying  smsLll  flowers  for 
making  boucjuets,  and  for  other  decorative  work.  Double 
dwarf  varieties  may  be  obtained  in  six  distinct  separate  colours. 
Larkspurs  are  old  favourites.  Both  the  tall  branching  and 
dwarf  Hocket  should  be  grown.  Sow  early  in  April  in  a  mass ; 
thin  to  from  Gin  to  Sin  apart,  and  a  brilliant,  though  somewhat 
fleeting  display  will  ensue.  The  annual  Lupins  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  although  their  seeds  may  be  bought  at  a  cheap 
rate,  the  resulting  plants  make  a  specially  attractive  display, 
and  are  good  for  cutting.  Named  varieties  or  mixtures  may 
each  be  relied  upon  to  produce  something  good. 

The  Mignonette,  of  course,  everybody  grows,  t'hough  some- 
times the  plants  are  far  too  mudh  crowded.  Sow  in  well 
manured  soil,  make  the  soil  firm,  thin  the  plants  to  1ft  apart, 
and  glorious  spikes  of  the  most  deliciously  scented  of  all  flowers 
will  be  produced.  Giant  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Selected  Machet  are 
fine  varieties.  Of  the  Nasturfiums,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  I  need 
say  but  little.  They  are  of  thQ  easiest  possible  culture,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  is  commented  upon  by  almost 
everybody. 

Nigel  la  Miss  Jekyll  is  one  of  the  somewhat  new  treasures 
which  all  should  grow.  It  succeeds  the  best  when  sown  during 
September  or  October,  but  from  a  March  sowing  eodd  results 
can  be  obtained,  and  delightful  long  stemmea  flowers  for 
cutting.  For  sowing  in  the  waste  places,  where  some  other 
things  will  not  thrive,  we  have  Poppies  of  various  types,  many 
of  which  will  also  pay  for  being  ^iven  a  j^ood  position.  Among 
the  most  showy  are  the  following: — Shirley,  Mikado,  French 
Hanunculus,  Webb's  White  Swan,  and  Dwarf  Japanese  Pompon. 
Also  when  May  comes  round.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and 
Marigolds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  to  give  late-flowering 
plants  of  vigorous  sturdy  growth. — H.  Dunkin. 


Planting  a  Shrubbery. 

The  arranging  of  the  shrubs  needs  considerable  attention 
and  much  preRminary  thought.  Though  each  will  have  his  own 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  tnese  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  particular  case,  yet  there  are  certain 
general  principles  which 'should  be  kept  in  view.  Some  advocate 
planting  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  permit  of  taking  out 
alternate  shrubs  in  two  or  three  years*  time.  Even  if  one  has 
the  heart  to  do  the  thinning  out  sufficiently  when  the  time 
comes,  it  is  not  a  very  good  plan,  as  the  shrubs  io  be  taken  out 
abstract  much  nutriment  from  the  soil  that  those  romaining 
will  want,  and  before  the  thinning  out  takes  place  the  latter 
will  most  likely  have  suffered  from  crowding  and  begun  .to  get 
bare  below.  A  better  way  is  to  give  the  shrubs  ample  space  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  to  grow  annuals  and  low-growing 
perennials  of  a  non-spreading  character  among  them.  If  the 
soil  has  been  properly  prepared  for  the  shrubs  tnese  flowers  will 
do  very  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  this  is  probablv  as  long 
as  they  will  be  really  needed.  The  Cherry  and  Port-ugai  Laurels 
should  only  be  planted  whero  a  thick  hedge  or  screen  is  wanted, 
or  next  to  fences  and  walls  where  anything  choicer  may  be 
damaged  by  cattle  or  passers-by.  If  planted  amongst  choicer 
shrubs  they  are  bound  to  smother  them  eventually. 

There  are  so  many  evergreens  of  moro  beautiful  and  delicate, 
and  yet  vigorous  growth,  that  thero  is  no  need  to  plant  these 
coarse  shrubs,  except  in  the  circumstances  mentionea,  or  where 
a  very  large  specimen  evergreen  is  wanted.  In  choosing  and 
arranging  the  shrubs  an  eye  should  be  kept  to  colour  effect  so 
as  to  avoid  haying  a  Red  Currant  next  to  a  scarlet  Japanese 
Quince ;  or  a  Daphne  mezeroum  between  them.  While  each 
^rub  should  have  room  to  develop  its  distinctive  beauty  of 
form,  yet  it  is  often  effective  to  plant  three  or  four  of  the  same 
variety  together  so  as  to  form  a  large  bold  mass  having  the 
appearance  of  one  fine  shrub,  with  perfect  freedom  of  expansion 
for  all  the  outer  branches  of  the  group.  This  is  infinitely  mora 
effective  than  dotting  the  same  variety  about  the  plantation. 

A  sh.rubbery  should  not  be  composed  either  wholly  of  ever- 
greens or  wholly  of  deciduous  shrubs,  for  in  the  former  case  it 
looks  too  sombro  both  winter  and  summer,  and  in  the  latter 
case  too  bare  six  months  of  the  year.  Both  should  be  planted, 
when  the  leafless  shrubs  will  show  up  the  evergreens  in  the 
winter,  and  the  darker  tones  of  the  latter  will  show  up  the 
lighter  tones  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  in  the  summer.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  many  evergreens  with  coloured 
leaves,  for  though  their  effect  is  very  pleasing  in  a  few  bold 
groups,  an  excess  detracts  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  shrub- 
bery. They  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
pleasing  effect  when  in  juxtaposition  with  shrubs  of  ordinary 
green  tints. — A.  Petts. 
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UPON  the  twenty-first  of  August  last  year,  after  having 
despatched  a  telegraphic  report  of  the  great  Shrewsbury 
Show  to  the  Journal  of  Harticulture,  1  found  myself  at 
the  i^ilway  station  seeking  a  fast  train  to  Chester,  forty 
miles  farther  north.  Soon  the  home  of  Charles  Barwin,  and 
the  scene  of  Hotspur's  defeat  hard  by  Shrewsbury  was  in  the  rear, 
and  our  Pufl^g  Billy  of  latter  day  was  rounding  the  curve  at 
Ruabon,  recently  famous  for  its  Sweet  Peas;  past  Wrexham, 
the  largeet  centre  of  the  mining  industry  in  North  Wales ;  and 
within  an  hour  we  liad  entered  the  County  of  Chester,  where  one's 
fancy  turned  to  George  Ormerod  (the  scholarly  father  of  the  late 
Eleanor  Ormerod,  LL.D.),  whose  "History  of  the  County  and 
the  City  of  Chester,'*  plaees  him  high  among  county  historians. 
Two  other  distinguished  names  that  are  familiar  to  horti-- 
culturists,  and  revered  by  them,  are  those  of  John  Gerarde,  the 
herbalist,  who  was  bom  at  Nantwich  in  1545,  and  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  the  celebrated  botanist  and  physician. 

Thoughts  of  these  and  other  distinguished  Cheshire  names 
occupied  me  until  suddenly  we  came  upon  Chester,  the  city  of 
centuries,  the  Devena  oastra  of  the  IU>mans,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  quaint  and  interesting  in  the  whole  of  England.  No 
city  in  tnese  islands  possesses  a  moi-e  graceful  or  more  charm- 
ing catliedi'al,  built,  as  it  is,  of  almost  carmine-coloured  sand- 
stone and  widely  surrounded  with  careen  sward.  Then  there  are 
the  well-preserved  city  walls,  which  are  free  to  be  traversed  by 
every  tourist,  from  which  vantage  ground  the  various  scenic 
objects  are  viewed  with  ease  and  comfort.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
placid  River  Dee,  more  a  Welsh  than  a  Cheshire  river,  but  which 
IS  an  open  highway  for  all  the  small  boating  craft  of  the  town- 
ship, and  bears  upon  its  waters  the  gentle  little  steamers  that 
ply  all  day  long  between  Chester  and  Eaton  Hall  throughout 
the  summer.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  tiny  steamboats,  to  the 
accompanimeiit  of  instrumental  music,  that  I  journeyed  up 
the  river  to  far-fanuvd  Eaton  on  the  following  morning.  What 
a  pleasant  day  it  was ;  with  coolness  and  every  sensuous  delight 
bearing  in  upon  me—a  most  refreshing  trip  after  the  crowds  and 
the  rather  strenuous  bustle  inseparable  from  such  a  huge 
exhibition  as  the  one  at  Shrewsbury.  So  with  high  hopes  of 
spending  a  good  day,  in  which  I  was  not  disappoiiited,  an 
approach  was  made  upon  Eaton  westward. 

This  portion  of  the  park  is  open  to  the  public,  who  may  use 
its  splendidly  made  a-venues,  roadways,  and  grass  paths  to  their 
hearts'  content,  or  lie  all  day,  if  they  clioose,  under  the  shade 
of  the  great  trees.  A  charge  of  sixpence  per  person,  however, 
has  to  be  mcide  upon  those  who  wish  to  go  farther  and  see  the 
ma^ificent  mansion  and  gardens.  The  money  so  collected, 
which  amounts  to  an  average  of  £1,000  yearly,  is  handed 
over  to  the  Chester  oharities.  It  seems  strange  to  see  numbers 
of  people  walking  about  in  all  parts  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
gardens,  and  also  viewing  the  art  ti^easures,  the  wonderful 
Inarbles,  and  famous  paintings  in  the  saloon.  The  plant  houses 
only  are  open  to  the  public. 

Extent  of  thb  Estate. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  Eaton  estate,  ''of  the  16,800  aores  in 
Cheshire  and  adjoining  counties,"  says  a  writer  in  the  ''Country 
Gentlemen's  Estate  Book,  1905,"  ''14,000  are  let  off  in  agri- 
cultural lioldings  and  to  cottagers ;  800  acres  are  accounted  for 
bv  the  mansion,  the  park,  and  the  paddocks ;  760  acres  embi%ace 
the  home  farms;  the  plantations  and  drives  account  for  1,250 
more,  and  the  stone  quarries,  used  or  disused,  cover  an  area  of 
10  acres."  The  bulk  of  the  esrtate  lies  in  Cheshire,  but  cro«se.s 
the.W'elph  border  at  Bretton  and  Higher  Kinnerton  in  Flint- 
shirej  and  again  at  Burton  and  Allinecton  in  Denbighshire.  The 
same. writer  continues:  "The  River  Dee  divides  the  estate  into 
almos.t  eaual  portions.  Its  geological  formation  is  mainlv  stiff 
clay,  with  marl  and  clay  sub-soil,  overlying  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, which  crops  out  at  all  parts  except  on  the  western  side. 
The  whole  estate  is  well  wooded  throughout,  chieflv  with  Oak, 
Spanish  Chestnut.  Elm.  Beech,  Soo-tch  Fir,  and  Spruce,  many 
of  the  trees  in  the  magnificent  Belgrave  Avenue  being  of  the 
small-l<vived  English  Elm,  and  reaching  between  80ft  and  100ft 
m  height. 


Garden  Allotments. 
"An  interesting  experiment  in  dairy  farming  and  in  gar- 
dening allotments  ha»3  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  J?^or 
the  purposes  of  dairying,  fields  are  let  out  to  the  cottagers,-  who 
pay  30s.  per  cow  per  annum,  and  other  fields  are  set  apart  for 
the  hay  crop,  and  are  let  to  the  same  persons  at  £2  i>er  acre. 
Where  the  scheme  has  been  taken  advantage  of  with  a  serious 
intent  the  tenants  have  done  well,  and  after  a  while  have  felt 
themselves  in  a  position  to  take  the  first  small  farm  that  fell 
vacant.  Then  for  othere  who  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  milk 
husiness,  garden  allotments  are  provided.  There  are  218  of 
these.  In  the  Handbridge  district— a  suburb  of  Chester,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  Dee  salmon  fishermen  live — no  fewer 
than  twenty-seven  acres  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  divided  into  quai*ter-acre  plots  with  good  ixjads  and  fences, 
and  let  at  an  annual  rent  of  £1  5s.  per  plot,  the  conditions 
attached  being  that  the  roads  should  be  kept  in  decent  repair, 
the  rent  paid  not  later  than  August— al thou gli  the  tenancies  are 
from  February  to  February— and  at  lea«t  half  of  each  plot  to  be 
nianured  annually.  At  the  village  of  Aldford  a  similar  scheme 
Ls  worked  with  notable  success.  Thirty-five  acres  are  in  use. 
One  allotment  extends  to  two  acres ;  there  are  four  of  one  acre 
each,  forty  of  half  an  acre,  and  thirty-six  of  a  quarter  acre,  let 
at  £2  per  acre,  the  owner  paying  all  tithes  and  taxes." 
An  Osier  Bed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deviate  further  from  the  main  subject,  but 
one  other  interesting  reference  deserves  consideration.  The 
estate  contains  9uantities  of  game,  including  such  unusual 
birds  there  as  snipe.  "It  is  interesting  to  note"  (continues  "the 
narrator  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted),  *^that  the  thirty 
acres  of  Osier  beds  at  Aldford  and  Poulton,  in  which  these  birds 
find  cover,  were  originally  sown  for  their  pix>tection  and  pre- 
servation. The  quick-growing  Salix  viminalis  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Forster,  the  forester,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
rods  to  be  out,  a  profitable  crop  was  obtained.  For  years  scores 
of  tons  were  sold  at  pix>fitable  prices,  but  some  years  since  the 
de^EUind  fell,  owing  to  the  huge  quantities  at  Very  low  price 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  In  1904,  however,  a  local 
demand  was  again  discovered,  and  there  are  prosj>ects  of  that 
which  was  sown  for  sport  once  more  proving  a  source  of  income.*' 
The  Corridor. 

But  already  I  begin  to  feel  that  the  purely  horticultural 
reader  is  wadJing  through  these  paragraphs  with  some  im- 
patience, and  would  bring  one  up  sharp  to  the  glass  corridors, 
sheltering  a  harvest  of  fragrant  nowere,  and  to  the  long  ranges 
of  vineries  hung  with  luscious  Grapes.  We  are  face  to  face  now, 
however,  with  those  wondei^ful  ranges.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  princely  garden.  Everything,  from  the  moment  one  opens 
the  first  greenhouse  door,  until  the  last  garden  gate  is  closed — 
everything  bears  the  impress  of  cea.seless  care,  attention  to 
minutia?,  skilful  operation,  and  amplitude  of  means.  There  is 
nothing  crib})ed,  cabined,  or  confined  about  Katon.  Magnifioene 
is  written  all  over  it.  VVithout  doubt  it  is  a  show  place;  and 
an  ideal  show  place.  For  the  honour  of  Old  England,  especially 
in  these  days  of  gaudy  American  millionaires,  I  am  glad  to  know 
there  are  such  places  as  Eaton  Hall. 

Let  us  look  into  the  long  plant  corridor,  and  a  glance  at  our 
picture  of  it  (page  261),  will  assist  in  foiming  an  early  and 
pleasant  conception.  This  is  300ft  from  end  to  end,  and  it 
is  filled  all  the  while  with  plants  in  bloom  and  with  plants 
grown  for  their  foliage.  Three  houses  are  set  aiside  to  supply 
it.     It  has  a  costly  "appetite." 

Pausing  on  the  threshold  at  the  bothy  end,  one's  attention 
is  first  of  all  arrested  by  the  outdoor  clumps  of  named  Sweet 
Peas  that  are  now  just  passing  their  her^t,  and  situated  within  a 
squared  area,  encompasse«d  with  Yew  hedges.  Here  the  Peas 
are  grown.  They  are  ra'sed  early  in  pots,  and  are  then  set 
out.  Within  the  corridor  there  is  a  feast  of  Fuchsias,  one  very 
large  plant  of  gracilis  being  especially  prominentuT>on  the  roof. 
Another  important  subject,  also  overhead,  is  the  Silver  Wattle, 
or  Mimosa  (Acacia  dealbata),  quite  tree-like,  whose  flowers  and 
fragrance  in  spring  must  be  an  outstanding  feature.    In  their 
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One  of  the  many  Statuary  Adornments. 


{County  Qintt,  A$*oe. 


seAfion  the  corridor  contains  Hydrangeas,  both  Hortensia  and  the 
jaxer  paniculata  grandiflora ;  together  with  Coleus  thyrsoideus. 
Ruellia  macrajitha,  Luoiilia  gnatisdma,  Acalypha  hispida,  and 
Liliums,  particularly  auratums  and  speciosums.  Humea 
eiegans  is  also  a  favourite;  and,  as  we  see  from  the  picture, 
Ricnardias  are  not  tabooed.  Schizanthus  pinnatus  and  8.  retusus 
also  form  a  feature  herein  in  sprina.  The  hot-wat^  mains  flow 
beneath  the  bixxad  floor  of  the  corridor,  and  the  system  is  admir- 
ably planned,  for  man-holes  are  left  at  intervals  to  facilitate 
inspection  of  the  pii>e>.  In  this  place  T  may  say  also  that  there  are 
four  of  Mackenzie  and  Moncur's  huge  boilers  at  the  command 
of  the  stoker,  these  being  situated  in  one  large  and  well-equippod 
stoke-hole,  with  six  other  boilers  elsewhere — ten  in  all.  Phis 
looks  like  business  surely,  and  is  an  index  to  the  extent  of  the 
houses  and  their  productions.  Thei*e  are,  indeed,  exactly  100 
houses  and  pits,  requiring  the  attentions  of  five  men  on  full-day 
duty  on  Sundays  in  summer,  and  three  to  four  in  winter.  Tlie 
beautiful  half-timbered  bothv  of  red  brick  lodges  twenty-one 
journeymen  gardeners  and  the  foreman.  My  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Bolas,  who  mainly  escorted  me  throughout,  who  was 
foreman  last  August,  but  has  since  assumed  a  head  gardener- 
ship  with  all  its  concomitant  responsibilities.  He  was  succeeded 
as  plant  foreman  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  a  nephew  of  the  renowned 
EJdwin  Beckett  of  Aldenham. 

Family  History. 

So  far  nothing  has  }>een  said  about  the  noble  owners  of 
Eaton,  the  palatial  liome  of  the  Grosvenors  for  thirty 
generations.  It  came  into  the  family  by  the  marriaee 
of  Raufe  de  Grosvenor,  Lord  of  Hulme  (Cheshire),  with 
Joan,  heiress  of  John  de  Eaton.  Gilbert  de  Gros  Veneur 
("Gi-and  Huntsman"),  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  wassail- 
ing and  rotund  Norman  Overlord  of  Chester,  whose  statue 
in  bronze  may  be  seen  at  Eaton  Hall,  appesn?  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  family  in  England.  That  was  in  or 
about  the  year  1100;  and  the  lineage  has  been  unbroken  for 
eight  hundred  years,  do^m  to  the  present  Hugh  Grosvenor, 
Duke  of  Westminster.  The  Ix>ndon  ostates  were  also  intro- 
duce<l  by  marriage  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  gardens  were  la^'d  out  by  Humnhrey  Repton  (1752-1818). 
or.  at  least,  altered  according  to  his  plans.  He  followed  "  Capa- 
bility" BTx>wn.  but  modified  Brown's  prevailino;  suave  style. 
and  developed  what  came  to  he  tenned  the  "gardenesqne." 
[Mr.  Barnes  informs  me  that  Nesfield  was  responsible  for  the 
main  front,  in  tihe  early  sixties,  at  the  time  of  the  craze 
for  beddine  '' Geraniums."!  Repton's  *'Art  of  Landscape 
Gardening''  lias  been  thought  suflBcientlv  noteworthy  to  bear 
reprinting  in  this  year  of  grace,  1908.  If  tJie' beautiful 
walls,  of  rich  red  brick,  high  and  massive,  and  handsomelv 
ornamented  with  finials  and  ball  tops,  are  his,  I  like  his 
work  in  this  direction.  Just  a  T>eep  of  part  of  a  wall, 
nith  tbe  finiak  I  have  mentioned,  is  shown  in  the  upper 
illustration  on  the  next  page. 


The  Glass  Houses. 
Again  we  shall  hark  back 
to  the  houses.  The  long  corri- 
dor may  be  likened  to  the 
backbone  or  vertebra  of  this 
portion  of  the  glass  depart- 
ment, having  large  and  beauti- 
fully built  spans  on  the  south- 
ward side,  and  other  houses 
(which  I  believe  are  lean-to's, 
and  parallel,  however)  on  the 
jiorih  side.  One  of  the  spans 
is  a  greenhouse,  and  was  filled 
with  Salvias  in  August,  to  be 
followed  with  Chrysanthemums 
and  Richardias.  There  is  also 
a  Malmaison  house,  the  plants 
for  which  are  layered  in  July, 
potted  on  into  Gin  pots,  and 
then  straight  into  lOiii  pots  for 
flowering  the  following  year. 
In  August,  however,  a  separate 
house  was  very  gay  with  Mais. . 
each  plant  in  a  6in  pot  and 
carrying  one  flower.  These 
were  mainly  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  were  of  magnificent  size 
and  colour,  and  very  fi*agrant. 
This  was  quite  one  of  Mr. 
Barnes's  masterpieces,  and  for 
which  he  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  The  new  early-flowering 
variety  Duchess  of  Westminster 
(rosy-pink),  raised  at  Eaton, 
continues  through  the  winter. 

E<|ual  in  merit,  however, 
and  indeed  finer  from  a  merely 
scenic  standpoint,  was  the 
aquatic  house,  so-called  ^because  of  the  large  rectangular 
central  tank  in  which  Nymphseas  stellata,  chromatella,  and 
others  of  the  genus  are  grown.  Imagine  these,  jewelling  the 
waters,  the  piUars  around  the  tank  banked  up  with  the  love- 
liest of  ferns  (Nephrolepis),  and  huge  specimen  Medanillas 
magnifica  in  12in  pots  flowering  at  each  corner,  and  tastefully 
composed  pyramios  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  Abutilon  Savitzi, 
and  Achimenes  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  Words  cannot 
adequately  picture  this  most  lovely  scene,  and  a  photographic 
view  of  it  was  not  procurable.  Overhead  were  baskets  of 
Achimenas  coccinea  (scarlet),  longiflora  (violet),  and  Verschaf- 
felti  (white),  forming  globular  masses  of  bloom.  Tydppas,  which 
are  not  generally  seen,  were  also  among  the  notable  subjects. 
In  May,  during  the  Chester  races,  this  fine  house  is  given  over 
to  Hippeastrums.  I  might  mention  that  the  Clerodendrons  are 
sown  in  March,  and  are  brought  on  in  the  Melon  house. 

Another  specially  fine  subject,  "done  well"  at  Eaton,  is 
Euphorbia  iacquinijeflora,  with  graceful  shoots,  4ft  to  5ft  long, 
starred  with  their  cochineal  flowens.  Six  hundred  plants  arc 
grown  from  cuttings  taken  in  April  and  at  intervals  until  July, 
being  potted  on  into  6in  pots,  and  after  that  kept  fed.  Th^e 
successional  batches  come  into  use  during  winter  and  spring. 

The  "Spring  House"  is  given  over  to  buHbs  at  that  season; 
but  in  August  the  stages  displayed  Kalanchoe  flammea, 
Francoa  ramosa,  the  Bridal-wreath,  Kalanchoe  coccinea  (iSin 
and  Sin  pots),  Lobelia  tenuior,  Bro^vallia  speciosa,  and  other 
showy  plants  of  a  like  character,  with  Fuchsias  as  climbers. 
There  were  shelves  for  Freesias,  and  some  notably  fine  j^lants 
of  Draciena  australis  purpurea  deserve  a  reference^. 

Close  upon  this  came  the  great  palm  conservatorv,  chokeful 
of  palms  in  all  stages,  from  the  smaller  sizes  to  huge  i.iants  of 
twenty  years'  standing.  Needless  to  say,  these  are  constantly 
being  utilised  for  decorations  in  the  mansion.  Poinsettias 
(Eiiphorb'a  pulcherrima)  also  fill  a  division,  being  struck  in 
June  for  Christmas  flowering.  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
share  this  house  in  the  dull  months.  As  we  still  proceed,  we 
enter  yet  another  rspan,  the  Azalea  Houses  because  Indian 
Azaleas  entirely  fill  it.  The  plants  are  models  of  long  and 
able  cultivation,  reminding  one  of  the  .«^peoiniens  we  read  of 
as  shown  in  the  fift-es  and  sixties  of  laist  centurv.  The  col- 
lection includes  the  best  named  kinds,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
old  varieties,  as  CJarmichalfc  and  Prince5t>  Maud,  which  are 
perhaps  now  seldom  seen,  and  yet  are  so  useful  for  quick 
forcing. 

Roses  and  Violas 
Between  the  span-houses,  out  of  doors,  there  are  beds  for 
Ror^s  and  Violas,  and  by  the  ba^e  of  the  walls,  at  least  in  the 
central  area  of  the  lono:  terraced  ranee,  there  are  neat  borders. 
These  were  Roon  to  be  massed  with  early-flowerins:  dwarf  Chrvs- 
anthemumfi,  but  jnst  then  had  Tx)belia'fulc:ens  Oueen  Victoria, 
and   Dianthuses,   having   an   edging   band  of   Mortimer's  new 
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Wallflower-leaved  Stock,  a  noble  border  plant  with 
thick  spikes  of  glistening  whito  flowers.  The  plain 
geometrical  beds  had  a  stone  edging.  Among  the 
HoGes  were  such  good  hybrid  teas  and  decorators  as 
Cramoisie  Superieure  (with  Viola  Papilio),  ^la 
Capucine  (with  Viola  J.  B.  Riding),  Maoame  Abel 
Chatenay  (also  with  a  blue  Viola).  The  Violas,  how- 
ever, had  grown  i-ather  straggly.  Over  all  the  but- 
tresses, and  on  arches  too,  Dorothy  Perkins  was  still 
enswathed  in  pinky  clouds,  enriching  and  beautifying 
the  whole  place.  Violas  are  great  favourites  with  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  who  is  a  keen  gardener.  A 
novel  feature  was  her  Viola  Garden  in  an  open  glade 
close  against  the  Dutch  Garden.  Her  Grace  had  pro- 
vided the  design — somewhat  like  an  elaborate  x,  with 
sinuous  tails.  Lying  there  as  a  winding  sheet  of 
colour  in  the  grass,  with  the  slight  shade  of  the  trees 
above,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  element  in  decora- 
tive gardening  that  deserves  encouragement,  and  one 
hopes  the  Duchess  will  be  instrumental  in  making  it 
a  fashionable  feature. 

The  Orchids. 
The  plant  houses  at  the  back  of  the  long  corridor 
were  once  sheds,   but   having   been  glass- roofed,   they 
form     very    serviceable     places.       Ccelogynes   in    pans 
measure  3ft  across.     They  are  treated  to  good  Cater- 
ham  (Surrey)  loam,  as  well  as  peat,  and  amply  repay. 
Cyclamens,  too,  were  grand  stuff.     In  the  other  well-appointed 
houses  devoted  to  orchids  were  successional  batches  of  Calanthes, 
with  majestic  bulbs,  over  a  foot  in  length.    Tliese  are  grown  in 
lean-to  sunken  pits,  and  when  in  flower  are  transferred  to  the 
Cattleya     house.       This     also    contains    some     Cypripediums, 
Coelogyne  Dayana,  <Sx;.,  as  well  as  the  Cattleyas ;  but  a  house  is 
set    aside    specially    for    Cypripediums,   having  Coelogynes   in 
front.       The    Odontoglossum    collection    is  equally   numerous, 
the   plants  being   staged  on   raised  shelves   nearer   the   glass. 
What    the    orchid    mnge    is    like  may  be  gathered   from  the 
beautiful    photographic    illusti'ation    feindly  supplied    by    Mr. 
Barnes,  the  head  gai-dener.     Gardenias  are  as  great  a  feature 
as  Carnations,  or  more  so.     One  house  is  given  over  to  them, 
and  prop>agation  of  the  plants    goes    on    all    the  year,   since 
Gardenia  flowers  are  packed  and  sent  to  Her  Graoe  the  Duchess 
every  night.     This  is  ner  favourite  flower.     Then  to  those  strong 
"Lorraine"   men,  who  revel  in  quantities  (as  well  as  quality) 
of  this  lovely  winter  Begonia,  I  would  ask,  What  do  you  say 


Portion  of  Garden  Wall  and  Flower  Border. 


to   1,000   pyramidal    plants?     This   is   the   number   cultivated 
at  Eaton. 

Having  now  circumnavigated  the  floral  department  of  the 
houses,  and  with  a  p^ing  glance  at  the  Chrysanthemums  out 
of  doors,  we  can  pass  on  for  a  brief  review  at  the  fruit  trees 
and  vineries.  Magnificenoe,  I  have  already  said,  is  written 
all  over  £aton  Hall.  Magnitude  is  also  a  very  evident  factor, 
especially  in  the  garden.  We  have  left  1,000  specimen 
Begonias ;  here  are  three  times  that  number  of  sturdy  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.  Quite. a  goodly  stock  of  them  are  large, 
staked^ut  specimens,  with  thirty-five  to  forty  main  stems,  in 
12in  pots.  But  I  cannot  linger  over  these,  much  as  I  would 
like  to.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  collection  is  kept  up  to  date, 
and  weeding-out  taking  place  each  year. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Now  to  the  fruit,  and  it  is  just  here  that  a  slight  tremor 
runs  through  me.     One  labours  under  a  sense  of  inability  to 
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convey  an  impression  of  the  tnie  condition  of  the  fruit  crops 
to  one's  expectant  rt^wiers.  I  can  well  imagine  that  what  has 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  columns  will  mildlj^  surprise  not  a 
few  who  have  read  thus  far,  because  places  with  great  names 
do  not  always  come  up  to  expectations  horticultui-alJy.  All  of 
us  have,  or  had,  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  spaciousness  and 
general  architectui-al  grandeur  of  tlie  gardens,  and  since  Mr. 
fiaiTies  has  again  taken  to  showing  fruit  at  the  gi^at  exhibi- 
tions, we  had  ocular  demonstration  that  the  fruit  was 
"all  right,"  as  the  saying  is;  but  not  having  heard  of  Eaton's 
floral  excellence,  we  were  left  wondering.  That  section,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  equal  to  the  fruit;  and  it  is  now  that  one  begins 
to  feel  ovenvhelmed.  So  much  that  is  not  of  the  every-day 
order  is  l^ere,  that  one  is  strongly,  tempted  to  gossip  on  and 
on  at  inordinate  length,  to  the  vexation  of  the  presiding 
magistrate  at  Mitre  Court,  and  the  "grand  jury.'* 


and  tall  conservatory,  of  copper  framework,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  ornamental  grounds,  but  was  brought  up  to  the  walled 
garden,  is  now  used  as  an  orchard  house.  Tiered  wooden  stages 
have  been  erected,  so  as  to  raise  the  pot-trees  within  a  favour- 
able distance  of  the  glass,  and  it  therefore  requires  steps  to 
reach  the  higher  series.  Something  like  400  trees  are 
housed,  and  judging  by  their  general  healthiness,  gocKl 
furnishing,  shape  and  crops,  every  condition  is  made  to  their 
liking.  Gordon  Pears  are  trained  to  the  supporting  pillars, 
and  they  have  never  failed  to  bear.  As  an  example  of  how  well 
the  best  trees  carry  their  crops,  a  pot  specimen  of  the  Jefferson 
Gage  Plum  bore  seventy-two  first-class  fruits.  Six  dozen! 
Yes;  but  with  parties  of  forty  to  dinner  at  the  Hall  the  supplv 
is  never  too  abundant.  The^e  ti*ees  were  heavily  top-dressea. 
The  same  remark  applied  to  the  i)ot-ffrown  Apple  trees,  stand- 
ing upon  the  early  vinery  border,  the  pots  being  plunged  to 
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Mr.  Ba?nos  won  first  in  tlie  cWs  for  a  docoiatcil  dinner 
table,  with  sixteen  di.^hes  of  fruit,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  some 
of  the  principal  pristes  at  Edinburgh.  Theee  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  As  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  fiuit  hout*\s 
I  ani  uncei*tain.  There  were  at  least  two  long  ranges  in  six 
divisons  devoted  to  early  and  midseason  V ines,  Peaches,  aaid 
Figs.  Particularly  fine  were  the  young  Muscats,  planted  in 
1904.  The  A\hole  cultivation  is  scientifically  watched.  As  in 
all  first-class  gardens  a  chart  or  record  is  *kept  of  the  chief 
phenomena— as  tlie  dates  of  breaking,  flowering,  thinning, 
stoning,  first  cut,  and  so  on.  Black  Hamburgh,  Lady  Hutt, 
Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  Madresfiekl  Court,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  c»ach  have  capacious  houses  devoted  to  them.  A 
long  Peach  ca«se  round  a  .south  wall  of  crescent  form,  with  its 
cuiTilinear  and  overlapping  system  of  glazinc.  was  particularlv 
interesting.  The  trees  were  in  splendid  condition,  full  of  good 
wood  and  covered  with  fruits.  Figs  are  also  a  great  success ; 
one  Brown  Turkey  tree  extends  to  15ft  or  18ft.  Small  borders 
are  the  rule. 

The  pot  trees  are  of  the  greatest  attraction.      A  very  large 


the  rinis  in  leaf  mould  and  litter.  Being  free  to  the  dews, 
th.3  wind,  and  the  sunshine,  the  fruits  colour  vividly,  and  are 
of  excellent  flavour.  They  are  netted  over,  and  the  collection 
could  only  be  de.^cribed  in  the  exprerssion  of  Dominie  Samson, 
•*  Pro<li^iau«I  "  Prodigies  of  high  excellence  they  truly  were. 
Among  otheis  I  noted  the  varieties  Benn  Ked,  James  Grieve, 
Ribston,  Allington.  Cox's,  Peasgood's,  Coix>nation,  Rival,  and 
C.  Ross. 

Melons  are  in  pits,  made  by  the  garden  carpenter.  Two 
fruits  only  are  allowed  to  each  plant,  and  the  favourite 
varieties  are  Eaton  Seedling,  a  nicely-netted  yellow-skinned 
fruit;  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Tlie  Peer,  and  Counters.  Six  thou- 
sand Strawbeny  plants  are  annually  forced.  Tomatoes  are 
fruited  winter  and  Kummer;  and  C'ap^^iounis  lor  gamishing  were 
abundant.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  Alarch.  Some  smaller  pits 
are  devoted  to  early  Potatoes  and  other  crops  in  spring. 

Outdoor  Flowers. 
The  wallet!  garden  has  a  magnificent  hroad  central  walk,  a 
quarter  of  a  nule  in  straight  length,  terminated  at  either  end 
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with  beautiful  brass  and  wix>ught-iron  gates.  The  walls  are 
14ft  high,  and  three  transverse  walls,  running  north  and  south, 
divide  the  area  into  four  large  oompartments.  The  widls  are 
not  given  over  to  fruit  as  in  most  sardens ;  for  some,  at  leaart, 
had  their  sides  covered  with  Ivy.  Moreover,  there  were  curious 
Yew  buttresses,  kept  ricidly  clipped,  and  of  sloping  and 
shelving  form.  These  had  quite  an  ideal  architectural  appear- 
ance, and  must  be  generations  old. 

The  chief  features  of  these  several  compartments,  to  use 
that  term,  so  far  as  I  made  notes,  were,  in  No.  1,  a  gorgeous 
hedge  of  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose,  Sweet  Peas,  quantities  of 
Violets,  borders  of  Oamations,  and  pretty  espaliers  with 
obliquely-crossed  cordon  Apples,  thus— XaX.  No.  2  had 
mainly  spring  bedding  plants  (Wallflowers,  Alyssums,  &c.), 
Roses  in  borders  and  on  a  wire  fence,  and  Chrj'saiithemums.  It 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  borders  are  neatly  edged  with 
Ivy,  pegged  down,  and    kept    cut.       Compartment    No.  3  was 


are  visible,  and  other  ornaments^  including  water  basins 
of  geometrical  pattern,  encircled  with  smooth  lawns,  and  also 
fountains.  The  accompanying  illustrations  (page  259)  present 
a  great  deal  of  detail  and  save  me  a  written  description.  There 
are  many  old-time  features  at  Eaton  that  I  have  not  space 
or  time  to  dwell  upon,  but  they  all  add  to  its  wonderful  interest. 
An  introduction  ci  recent  years,  at  the  Duchess's  order,  and  by 
her  plans,  is  a  comparatively  large,  square,  pleadied  "  bowery." 
Lime  trees  ai>e  arranged  closely  in  rows,  upon  each  side  of 
flagged  pathways,  and  form  shaded  galleries,  these  joining  into 
one  another  transversely  and  longitudinally.  Scented  plants 
grow  between  the  chinks  of  the  paving  stones,  and  "old- 
fashioned"  flowers,  like  Lavender,  Southernwood,  Balm,  and 
Bergamot,  compose  an  ideal  border  line  by  the  sides.  In  later 
years  this  will  be  a  happy  and  pleasant  retiring  place.  Her 
Grace  has  also  laid  out  a  Dutch  Garden,  a  spring  view  of  which 
is  given  with  the  Tulips  all  ablow.     Observe  tlie  red-tiled  paths, 


Tulips   In  the   Duchess's  Garden. 


absorbed  by  some  of  the  plant  houses  and  pits,  also  vineries. 
Here  were  Privet  hedges,  breast  high,  inside  of  which  were 
Strawberries.  The  hedges  gave  a  furnished  and  cosy  appear- 
u'^j**  r  ^^  ^^  *'^®  fourth  section  beyond  were  Montbretias, 
beds  of  the  newer  named  sorts  side  by  side ;  Phloxes,  Penste- 
mons,  more  Sweet  Peas,  more  arches  of  Roses,  and  the  Peach- 
oase  previously  descnl>ed.  Also  in  a  ouiet  Kuunv  spot,  with  a 
tiny  UwH  in  front,  standfc  the  d*^ar*?st  ol  little  oliices,  u litre  Mr. 
Barnes  conducts  his  clerical  work. 

Features  in  the  Gkounds. 
The  kitchen  gaixien  of  ten  acres  lies  far  ajMirt  from  that 
portion  that  has  been  described.  It  is  beyond  the  ornamental 
grounds,  and  is  ouite  a  mile  to  the  westward,  acix)ss  the  River 
pee.  Eaton  Hall  stands  upon  an  eminence,  almost  reflecting 
its  airy  spires  and  tall  clock  tower  in  the  beautiful  lake  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.  The  southward  front  is  a  series  of  terraces, 
partly  architectural,   partly  green-sward.       Numerous  statues 


and  the  Box-edged  beds.  Tulips  provide  a  feast  for  the  eye 
in  springtime,  while  the  neighbouring  woods  are  filled  with 
Daffodils;  and  the  air  is  heavily  scented  during  the  warmth 
of  summer  with  the  fragrance  of  Roses,  Stocks,  Violas,  Pansies. 
Heliotropes,  Phloxes,  Tobacco  plants,  while  Clematises  and 
Ro^es  fling  wreaths  of  floral  elegance  over  the  many  arches. 
A  fountain  with  a  bronze  figure  of  Mercury  occupies  the  centre; 
a  chttrmnig  tea-room  and  tsunnner-house  with  beautifully  carved 
wood-work  is  on  the  eatit  side,  and  a  dove-cote  with  fantails 
i>erched  thereon  is  opposite.  Also  in  a  recess  of  the  Yew 
hedge  we  find  one  of  White's  antique  wooden  benches,  of  which 
several  designs  were  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
last  year.  The  dove-cot  and  the  seats  are  painted  white.  In 
another  part  of  the  ornamental  groumls  there  is  a  magnificent 
herbaceous  pjant  border  arranged  in  the  l>€st  style  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day.  The  inevitable  maze  (of  Beech  hedges)  is  another 
adjunct)  and  this  is  close  by  the  Hall.  Ransomes'  motor 
mowers  pirouette  upon  the  lawns. 

The  sinuous  path  to  the  Woodland  Walk,  which   encircles 
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the  lake,  provides  a  coup  d^oeil  at 
the  Parrot-house,  a  beautiful 
rotunda,  built  of  terra-ootta  slabs, 
and  poised  upon  rising  ground. 
This  was  formerlj^  used  as  a 
parrot-house,  but  is  now  largely 
devoted  as  a  storage  place  for 
a  huge  marble  batJi,  and  other 
stone  objects.  The  acoustic  pro- 
perties are  highly  excellent,  and 
the  sound  of  a  "whoop!"  go€<s 
vibratingly  to  the  very  apex  of 
tlie  dome  and  seems  to  escape, 
at  the  last,  like  a  sigh.  Cloise  to 
the  Parrot-house  may  be  seen 
the  ice-house,  which  gets  stocked 
afresh  most  wintei-s.  Far  oflF  in 
the  distance,  in  the  south- 
eastern direction,  one  catches 
sight  of  Beeston  Castle,  standing 
high,  and  a  gracious  panorama  of 
field  and  tree  and  river  passes  the 
eye  in  the  intermediate  country, 
Cheshire  may  not  have  scenic 
grandeur,  but  the  views  south- 
ward from  Eaton's  terraces  are 
extremely  pleasant. 

The  Lake  and  Woodland  Walk. 
The  lake  covers  four  to  six 
acres.  A  wooden  bridge  (which 
was  also  figured  in  these  pages), 
spans  an  arm  of  the  western 
side,  where  the  Nymphieas 
^row.  The  opei-ation  of  open- 
ing up  and  planting  groups  of  ^u  courtesy  o/\ 
suitable  shrubs  and  flowers  has 
been  engaging  Mr:  Barnes  for  two 

winters  past.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  a  most  refreshing 
addition  to  the  gardens,  and  Her  Gnace  i:*  to  be  congratulated 
on  initiating  in  this,  a  piece  of  work  that  in  time  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  Eaton.  The  work  is  now  well  on  towards 
completion.  A  grass  path,  or  convex  surface  and  well  drained, 
has  been  planned,  while  groups  and  masses  of  the  following 
are  met  with  on  the  right  Irnna  and  left  :— 


Upon  tbe  Terraces,  Eaton  Hall. 


[Oountry  Gentt.  A$»oc, 


Aralia  mandschurica  and 
variegata. 

Arundo  Donax  and  its  varie- 
gated form. 

Azaleas. 

Astilbe  Davidi  (by  the  water, 
6ft  high). 

Aquilegias. 

befberis  Thunbergi. 


Bullrushes  (Typha). 
Cherries,  doutile  flowered. 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 

mnm. 
Eremuri. 
Foxgloves. 
Ferns  (numerous). 
Galtonia  eandicans. 
Gladioli. 


Gorse,  double-flowered. 
Gunneras. 

Irises,  Japanese  and  Beaided. 
Lilium  anratum. 
Lilium  chalcedonicum 
Lilium  speciosum. 
Lilium  tigrinum. 
Ly thrum  Salicaria  rosea. 
Magnolias. 
Maples,  Japanese. 
Megaseas  (Saxifraga  cordata). 
Osmunda  regalis. 
Peeonies. 
Phormiuras. 

Phyllostachys  (ami   other  bam- 
boos). 


By  cuiin9»y  of  I 


Part  of  tbe  Lake,  Eaton  Hail. 


[Country  QttM,  Atioc^ 


Pyrus  floribunda. 

Pvrus   Scheideckeri.. 

Rhododendrons  (G  o  m  c  r 

Waterer,  Pink  Pearl,  &c,) 

Roses  (including  the  new 
sericea  pteracantha,  also 
Hermosa,  rugosa,  Hiawatha, 
&c.,  the  latter  over  tree  roots) 

Spartium  junceum. 

Salix  Douglasi  and  vitellina. 

Senecio  clivorum. 

Spiraea  Aitchisoni. 

Spiraea^  Aruncus. 

Spireea  ariapfolia. 

Tamarix  gallica. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  &c.,  &c. 

Vegetables  and  Hardy  Fruit. 

The  "last  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme,'' as  usual,  is  tbe  kale- 
yard— the  kitchen  garden.  This 
is  where  the  hai^dy  fruit  is  also 
mainly      grown.  Mulching,   is 

liberally  indulged  in;  indeed, 
everything  is  mulched.  The  bush 
fruits  (Currants  and  Gooseberries) 
are  under  a  permanent  wire- 
netting,  therefore  birds  are  harm- 
less. Water  is  also  laid  on  «dl 
over  the  six  acres ;  and  with  an 
excellent  loam  and  abundance  of 
rich  manure,  some  startling  crops 
of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
garnered.  The  bush  form  of  tree 
IS  wiselv  preferred,  and  quite  one 
acre  or  the  leading  kinds  have 
been  planted  (at  7ft  apart)  during 
the  past  six  years;  and  some  of 
the  older  trees  have  been  headed 
back  and  grafted. 

As  to  the  culinary  crops,  their 
quantities  remind  one  more  of  the 
market  gardens  of  Middlesex 
than  of  a  private  place,  there 
being  half  an  acre  of  Cauliflowers, 
as  much  of  Cabbages  and  Sprouts ; 
Beet  a  quarter  acre,  Onions  the 
same,  and  endless  lines  of  Peas  on 
wire-netting.  A  large  portion 
of  this  ground  was  recently  taken 
in  from  the  surrounding  fields; 
and  all  the  brakes  are  ed^ed  with 
Pnvet.  kept  low  by  clipping.  It 
will  ih[i6  L>e  boeii  that  in  all  d^ 
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partmente  the  gardens  have  undergone  oomsiderable  deveI<M)- 
m-ents  since  the  i)pe8ent  Duke  and  Duchess  inherited  the 
property.  Of  tlm  I  am  certain,  I  shall  nevor  see  a  nobler 
garden  or  demesne  than  that  of  £aton  Kail.  Pages  could  yet 
be  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  moated  farms,  the  tumuli,  the 
Roman  remains  here  and  there,  the  course  of  Watling  Street 
through  the  estate,  the  new  building  estate  in  Chester,  aaid 
of  tlhe  miniature  private  railway  that  cost  nearly  £6,000  to 
build  and  equip,  and  sustains  a  haulage  of  6,000  tons  a  year; 
but  that  is  part  of  another  story.  Just  a  concluding  word  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  for  their  kindness  as 
my  hosts  of  that  pleasant  August  day  -^  and  if  I  may,  I  should 
like  nothing  so  much  as  to  once  again  ramble  through  Uie 
gardens  of  glorious  Eaton  Hall.— J.  fi.  D. 


Que^tioi)^  ki)d  Sn^wef^. 


C" 


^ 


Would   f^fotedtioi\    Ser^efit   tl\e 
]V[iii'^ei'yinki\  ki^d  >Iktket  GfkMei^ei'  ? 

(1).  The  Nuksekyman  and  Seedsman. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  beyond  the  effect  produced  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  thus 
i^stricts  fruit  cultivation,  our  trade  is  seriously  handioapped 
by  competition  from  abroad,  where  they  get  cheaper  Labour, 
and  the  men  work  for  many  more  hours  a  day  tlian  in  England ; 
and,  moreover,  they  do  work,  and  stick  at  their  work.  One 
of  our  greatest  evils  is  the  way  Dutch  stuff  is  dumped  into  this 
country  at  auction,  comprising  not  only  bulbs,  but  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  also  Roses  from  France.  This  fettter  trade  has 
g;n>wn  immensely  of  late,  principally  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  parties  who  put  patriotism  on  one  side,  though 
they  are  wealtny,  and  could  well  afford  to  support  **  nome  in- 
dustries,'' while  it  is  doubtful  in  the  end  if  tney  save  much, 
certainly  not  in  quality,  as  no  plants  can  compare  with  well- 
grown  English  Roses,  such  as  our  growers  send  out.  A  further 
evil  is  this,  that  many  foreign  growers  will  send  their  whole- 
sale catalogue  to  any  applicant,  while  they  pix>fess  only  to  do  a 
wholesale  trade,  and  as  a  nurseryman  with  a  wide  circle  of 
clients,  I  might  add,  buyers  are  often  known  to  pay  cash  for 
such  Continental  purchases,  and  at  the  same  time  take  long 
credit  with  local  firms.  I  could  write  much  more ;  but  of  this  I 
am  sure  that  a  ten  per  cent,  import  duty  on  all  foreign  produce 
in  our  trade  would  bring  in  a  decent  revenue,  without  appre- 
ciably increasing  cost  to  consumers,  and  serve  to  assist  our 
home  production  and  benefit  our  workmen,  and  relieve  the 
heavily-burdened  British  taxpayer.  The  export  trade  to  the 
Continent  is  very  small,  and  tiie  delays  in  transit  there  are 
shocking,  so  that  we  get  no  quid  pro  quo.  In  fact,  it  is  heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose,  with  our  friends  the  foreigners. — George 
Bun  YARD,  Maidstone. 

(2).     The  Market  Gardener. 

It  all  depends  on  which  ^*  Market  Gardener,*'  and  what  you 
mean  b>;  ''Protection."  The  market  gardenere  near  London 
once  petitioned  Parliament  against  the  making  up  of  the  roads, 
because  to  do  so  would  bring  produce  from  a  wider  area  into 
competition  with  theirs!  They  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  pro- 
tection meant,  and  which  maiket  gardener  was  to  be  protected. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  at  Edinburgh,  October  3,  1904, 
said,  *'  A  protective  policy,  as  I  underatand  it,  is  a  policy  which 
aims  at  supporting  or  creating  home  industries  by  raising 
prices.'*  It  would  help  the  market  gardener  if  you  protected 
his  industry  so  as  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  commodities  he  pro- 
duces, provided  you  could  get  the  public  to  purchase  them  at 
the  higher  prices  as  readily  as  they  do  now,  and  pix>vided  at 
the  same  time  the  prices  of  those  things  he  must  buy  are  not 
increased. 

It  will  benefit  the  home  market  gardener  if  by  protection 
you  can  relieve  him  of  the  competition  of  importatfons  of  cheap 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  from  abroad,  and  maintain  the 
demanp  which  these  importations  have  by  their  cheapness  helped 
to  create.  It  will  be  a  sorry  '*  benefit "  to  protect  his  industry 
by  raising  prices,  and  with  the  same  hand  injure  his  market 
for  disposing  of  his  goods.  Protection  will  be  of  small  benefit 
to  the  market  gardener  if  it  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices 
of  the  things  he  must  'buy.  The  baskets  and  paper  to  pack  his 
goods,  the  implements,  tools,  or  flower  pots  ne  must  use,  the^ 
fertilisers  for  his  land,  the  food  stuff  for  his  cattle,  the  clothing',, 
and  provisions  for  his  household,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ^ 


rent  and  rates  he  must  pay.  Your  protection  must  extend  to 
all  these  or  your  benefit  will  be  like  to  that  achieved  by  the 
dog  of  classical  fable,  wlio  lost  his  substance  by  grasping  at 
the  shadow.  Your  protection  must  go  farther  even  than  this 
to  be  of  substantial  benefit.  What  import  duties  would  have 
protected  the  market  gardener  against  the  ruinous  prices  to 
which  Cabbage  fell  last  April,  Lettuce  last  June  and  July. 
Plums  last  September,  and  Chrysanthemums  last  October  and 
November  ?  If  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  every  home  pro- 
duce in  competition  wit^h  foreign,  had  been  raised  by  protec- 
tion, the  market  eardener  would  indeed  have  had  a  disastrous 
year !  Unlike  Achilles,  his  whole  body  would  have  been  naked 
to  that  enemv,  save  a  tiny  spot  of  his  heel  "protected!" — 
Wm.  J.  LoBJo'iT,  February  17,  1908. 

(«#H 


The  Editor  of  '*  Our  Journal"  has  propounded  a  question 
wJiich  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  as  it  looks,  as  it  involves  sevei'al 
considerations  which  act  and  re-act  upon  it.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  calls  for,  or  can  be  sufficiently  answered  by 
a  simple  reply  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Indeed,  our 
good  jbklitor  has  led  me  to  infer  that  the  question  really  involves 
another:  "Have  the  English  gardeners  improved ?"  and  this 
simplifies  the  subject  greatly,  seeing  that  it  puts  it  in  a  more 
comparative  wa,y.  One  cannot  w^ell  treat  it  otherwise,  or  it 
would  fail  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  question  has  been 
put — that  of  seeing  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  repeated 
advertisements  for  a  gardener  wutli  the  addition  of  the  words 
"Scotch  preferred,*'  or  something  of  that  kind. 

In  the  fii*8t  place  let  me  say  tliat  I  am  confident  that  the 
English  gardener  has  improved  as  a  whole.  I  observe  in  him  a 
keener  and  moro  intelligent  spirit  and  a  truer  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  knowledge,  both  of  his  own  work  and  of  other 
things.  Then  the  gi'eater  enterprise  of  the  horticultural  estab- 
lishments, both  public  and  trade,  in  the  south,  together 
with  the  keenness  of  competition  in  nurseries  and  market 
gardens  has  helped  to  improve  the  English  gardener.  The 
better  educational  opportunities  are  beginniner  to  tell  also ; 
the  influence  of  tlie  technical  press  is  more  widespread  than 
before;  and  horticultural  associations,  which  liave^  a  great 
influence,  are  steadily  increasing.  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to 
see  tlie  brighter  and  keener  spirit  shown  bv  the  young  Engli^ 
sardener.  Let  me  Thake  myself  clear.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
decry  the  best  English  gaideners  of  the  old  school.  Hiey 
were  second  to  none  in  abuity. 

It  cannot.  I  think,  be  denied  that  the  impix>vement  of  the 
English  gardener  has  been  more  than  that  shown  by  the  " 
average  Scottish  gardener.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  to 
begin  with  of  a  bettei*  education,  largely  the  result  of  the  old 
parish  schools,  which,  at  all  events,  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
education  for  the  youth  of  parts,  although  some  were,  doubt- 
less, neglected.  At  the  parisli  school  of  the  old  days  the  youth 
had  a  chance  of  picking  up  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  other 
subjects,  of  great  sei-vice  to  a  gardener  in  after  years ;  while 
his  general  knowledge,  a  .considerable  factor  in  stimulating 
ambition,  was  superior  to  that  of  his  neighbour  acix>ss  the 
border.  Now  the  difference  is  not  so  marked,  partly  owing  to 
the  improved  English  system,  and  partly  to  the  declension  in 
the  teaching  of  higher  subjects  in  the  Scottish  rural  schools. 
This  falling  off  is  on  the  eve  of  being  remedied,  and  the  signs 
of  the  times  point  to  better  opportunities  for  the  Scottish  youth 
once  more.  But  I  believe  that  the  best  of  the  Scottish  gar- 
deners of  the  present  day,  old  and  young,  are  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  craft  in  earlier  times.  Tliey  are  as  keen,  as  enter- 
prising, as  ambitious  to  get  forward  and  to  excel  in  their  craft 
as  those  who  went  before  them.  It  may  be  tliat  some  of  the 
rank  and  file  are  not  so  good  as  in  earlier  days,  for  there  are 
other  opportunities  of  which  the  young  Scottish  gaidener  is 
not  slow  to  avail  himself.  He  may,  like  othere  before  him,  go 
acixKis  the  border,  and  many  go  to  Anieiica  to  good  appoint- 
ments. Tea,  Tobacco,  and  Rubber  planting  entice  the  energetic 
to  other  lands,  and  park  appointments  are  coveted  by  the  best, 
to  the  lowering  of  the  average  in  the  private  garden.  This 
avenage  is  also  depreciated  by  the  poor  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement in  private  employment,  and  the  conditions  which  too 
often  exist  thero.  The  salary  of  the  gardener  is  undoubtedly 
too  low  for  the  skill  he  is  exx)ected  to  have  and  the  responsibility 
of  his  duties.  Most  gardeners  are  under  paid,  and  that  and 
the  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupation  keeps  many  clever 
youths  fond  of  gardening  from  going  into  it  as  a  calling ;  some, 
indeed,  saying  they  would  rather  go  in  for  something  else  and 
take  up  the  garden  as  a  hobby. 

Yet,  as  I  have  indicated,  although  tlie  average  may  be  a  little 
lower  than  before,  the  better  class  of  gardeners  are  as  good  as 
ever  they  wero — nay,  I  should  say,  better.  One  knows  of  young 
men  who  are  filling  places  which  at  one  time  would  have  been 
re^served  for  a  man  of  longer  experience,  yet  these  younger  men 
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are  doing  ^le  work  as  well,  and  in  a  way  they  oould  not  have 
.  done  had  tljey  not  had  a  true  liking  for  their  work  and  ability 
to  carry  it  thixni^.  One  knows  of  others,  too,  who  are  biding 
their  time  aa  foremen  and  journeymen,  and  who,  when  the 
time  for  promotion  does  oome,  will  make  their  mark  in  the 
calling.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  pivai&e  the  old  daye 
and  deprecjato  the  present,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  Scottish 
gardener  of  the  present  day  is  still  **  a  workman  who  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed.''— S.  Ajrnott. 


This  IS  a  question  which  can  hardly  be  answered  by  a  simple 
yes  or  noj  and,  perhaps;  it  is  on  account  of  the  experience  of 
each  one  being  restricted  to  his  opportunities,  and  because  none 
of  us  look  at  things  from  exactly  the  same  sUndpoint.  not  pos- 
sible of  an  answer  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  conditions 
of  modern  gardening,  not  only  as  regards  mechanical  and  other 
means  known  to  everybody,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  fashions 
ot  the  present  day,  are  very  different  from  those  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  To  a  large  extent  the  garden  has  become  an 
appendage  to  the  house,  and  plants  and  flowers  are  produced 
almost  solely  for  the  embellishment  of  its  rooms  and  the  plea- 
sure of  its  inmates,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  plants 
Are  now  cultivated,  many  of  which  last  only  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  instead  of  the  few  dozen  specimens  of  former  times  pain- 
fully waited  oh,  and  as  painfully  inutile. 

I  jiave  a  hazy  recollection,  which  admits  of  few  details,  of 
old  gardeners  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  eighteenth  century 
T  5-  5'  *,"«y^w©re  superior  to  their  present-day  successors. 
Individually,  the  old  gardener  liked  to  do  his  jjjarciening  on  the 
sly.  Equipped  in  a  tall  hat,  a  broad-ck>th  coat,  satin  tie,  and 
spotless  linen,  and  supported  by  a  silver  snuff  box,  he  had  to 
be  careful  of  his  dignity.  His  wife  dressed  always  in  silk,  and 
his  daughters  went  to  boarding  schools,  and  though  his  income 
might  not  show  up  so  well  in  figujes  as  that  of  the  twentieth 
oentuiy  man,  it  was  larger  than  that  of  the  country  school- 
master, and  what  his  perquisites  amounted  to  no  one  could  say. 
On  Sundays  a  vehicle  dubbed  a  "  noddy  ''  carried  the  keeper 
and  wife,  and  he  and  his  wife,  to  and  from  the  kirk,  of  which 
he  was  almost  certain  to  be  an  elder.  He  drank  tea  and  toddy 
with  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  was  a  not  infrequent  visitor 
to  the  weekly  market.  After  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
u  J '  J"^nwn  he  visited  with  a  select  few  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  became  more  than  ever  a  great  man. 

As  a  gardener  he  had  his  limitations.  Dung-heated  frames, 
even  where  Pineapples  were  cultivated,  were  largely  employed. 
I  have  seen  over  a  ggore  of  lights,  in  not  a  k^rge  place,  heated  by 
that^sole  means.  .  Tb««r!T^  forced  all  his  Seakale  and  Rhubarb 
^trTne  fiftme^ifteans  which  entailed  much  labour,  and  if  it  may 
be  said,  with  not  always  superexcellent  results.  The  keeping 
of  lawns  was  also  attended  by  an  enormous  leakage  of  working 
power,  so  that  these  two  items  alone  placed  him  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  modern.  Mildew  was  not  unusual 
ou  Grape  Vines,  and  red  spider  was  always  expected  on  the 
crops  which  it  favours.  He  was  a  tremendous  fellow  for  trench- 
ing, pofflessed  an  unshaken  faith  in  muck,  and  grew  grand 
Peas  and  Cauliflowers,  while  his  wall  trees  were  veritable  worka 
of  art,  it  being  not  infrequently  the  case  that  they  were,  or  at 
least  part  of  them  were,  under  the  sole  care  of  one  man.  As  a 
plantsman,  he  was  usually  a  failure,  and  those  gardeners  who 
did.  succeed  with  plants  cultivated  only  a  few  specimens,  of 
which  no  doubt  they  were  as  proud  as  they  deserved  to  be. 

If  one  compares  the  gardener  of  our  time  with  the  bygone 
type  as  cultivators,  I  think  the  former  are  much  superior.  Let 
me  give  an  instance.  Two  years  ago  I  visited  a  large  garden 
managed  by  quite  a  young  man,  ^and  happened  on  the  head  of 
another  department,  a  man  who  had  been  about  the  place  for 
many  years,  and  who  was  anxious  to  know  my  impression  of 
the  garden,  which  I  was  happy  to  give  as  very  pleasing.  He 
mformed  me  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  head  gardener,  an  old 
man,  who  was  there  when  I  visited  it  previously  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  on  leaving  about  that  time,  predicted  that  no  one 
woald  ever  keep  the  gardens  in  as  good  a  condition  as  he  had. 
Yet  m  almost  everything— certainly  in  fruit  and  flowers—there 
was  an  extraordinary  advance. 

I  may  give  another  instance,  this  time  of  a  garden  with  only 
a  few  men,  and  where  the  head  '*  works."  It  has  always  been 
famed  for  its  hardy  fruits,  but  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
these  better  ''done  *'  than  of  late  years.  The  Peaches  outside 
are  really  wonderful.  But  hardy  fruits  may  be  thought  to  pro- 
vide its  one  only  feature ;  not  so.  The  flower  gardening  is  equal 
in  its  way  to  the  other,  and  vegetable  and  other  things  are  at 
least  quite  as  good  as  formerly. 

These  are  typical  oases,  and  might  easily  be  multiplied.  But 
it  may  be  questioned— Perhaps  these  young  men  have  increased 
facilities  and  more  labour?  It  Ls  a  sad  fact  that,  while  there 
are  many  improved  methods,  the  labour  is  hardly  ever  better ; 
sometimes  it  is  lessened  to  keep  down  expenses ;  but  considering 
the  amount  of  extm  work  that  falls  on  the  gardener  to  over- 
take, will  he,  nill  he,  the  i-atio  of  labour  is  far  below  the  aver- 
age of  former  times. 

It  is  possibly  on  account  of  inability  to  cope  with  this  in- 


creased labour  that  the  art  of  training  wall  fruit  trees  has 
almost  been  lost.  At  any  nate,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  that  the 
shoots  of  these  are  as  neatly  arranged  as  they  were  by  a  former 
race  of  gardeneis. 

I  must  devote  a  little  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  young  gar- 
dener. Naturally,  there  is  a  large  number  who  never  ought  to 
have  become  gardeners.  There  is  the  hopelessly  lazy,  and  the 
generally  incompetent,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  made.  But 
the  great  majoritjr  are  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  learn 
the  business  to  w^hich  they  have  devoted  their  lives.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  gardeners'  sous  of  recent  years  bulk  largely 
in  the  coming  race.  A  country  gardener  can  haj-dly  induce  his 
sons  to  be  anything  else.  Of  these  I  have  had  through  my 
hands  the  very  poorest  samples  of  the  young  gai-dener.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  on  the  average  he  holds  his 
own,  and  is  usually  superior  to  men  from  outside.  Altogether, 
I  imagine  a  better  type  of  lad  has  been  entering  the  ranks- 
sons  of  coachmen,  gamekeepers,  farm  bailiffs,  master  oarpenters, 
blacksmiths,  <fec.  Not  a  few  are  hardworking  chaps,  striving  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with  their  chosen 
me's  w^ork,  and  thoroughly  dependa.ble.  ]Many  display  great 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers,  though  nearly 
all  are  deficient  in  the  equally  important  sense  of  cok)ur,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  deficiency  or  which  they  have  not  a  monopoly. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  little  taught  the 
art  of  pruning  of  gathering  fruit,  and  of  training  fruit  trees. 
As  flower  garden  assistants  they  lack  what  one  might  call 
training,  which  is  more  their  misfortune  than  their  fault. 
Vei-y  few  know  anything  of  our  native  flora,  a  remissness  of 
which  they  are  sure  to  feel  the  effect  byiana-by,  because  the 
upper  classes,  if  not  very  learned  in  this  and  other  Nature 
studies,  are  suflBciently  so  to  comprehend  the  total  want  of  it  in 
their  gardeners. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  young  Scots  gardener 
is  holding  his  own.  If  space  can  be  found  for  a  few  sentences 
extra,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  the  literary  standing  of  the 
present-day  gardener  compares  unfavourably  with  his  pre- 
decessor, not  perhaps  his  immediate  one.  But  a  perusal  of  the 
carefully  constructed,  thoughtful,  and  truly  practical  articles 
which  emanated  from  such  men  as  Donald  Beaton,  Robert 
Errington,  and  Robert  Fish,  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
place  they  occupied  as  journalists  has  never  been  filled.  Barnes, 
of  Bicton,  too,  wrote  articles  for  Loudon,  which  have  never 
been  excelled — clear,  terse,  illuminating,  and  original. — R.  P. 
Brotherston. 


\Vl\kt  i,«^  tl^e  f^i^e^ent-dky  ¥endei\^5y 
ii\  I<kying  Out  Gl^i'deq^  ? 

Replying  to  your  enquiry,  I  am  »orry  I  could  not  deal  justly 
or  adequa.tely  with  a  subject  such  as  you  p)x>pcbe  in  a  short 
letter.  >Iy  article  in  the  Studio  Year  Book  is  the  best  exposi- 
tion of  it  I  oould  give.  It  is  to  be  published  in  March,  and  runs 
to  nearly  4,000  words,  with  some  tnirty  plans  and  photographs, 
and  about  four  coloured  plates.  As  your  papier  appeals  to  such 
a  large  number  Of  ardent  horticulturists,  would,  it  not  be  worth 
your  while  to  devote  more  space  and  expense  to  this  important 
subject  ? 

I  might  add  that  the  present  day  need  is  more  for  small 
gardens  than  for  the  princely  domains  that  used  to  be.  Old 
England  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  cut  up  into  small, 
small,  and  smaller  plots,  and  the  need  is  an  index  to  the 
tendency  in  laying-out.  This  means  that  there  (has  to  be  a 
greater  amount  of  concentration.  Every  article,  item^  or  shrub 
has  to  be  decorative.  There  must  be  no  sprawling  or  ill- 
considered  portions.  But  this  is  just  where,  in  a  short  reply, 
one  feels  the  inadequacy  of  giving  sound,  lasting  advice.  Many 
l>eoplo  think  that  by  concentration  is  meant  the  modern  fussi- 
ness  seen  almost  everywhere.  Spaces  that  ought  to  be  quiet  and 
restful,  such  as  a  green  moss  ©ari)et  under  a  spreading  tree 
with  flowers,  .low  shni])s,  and  so  forth,  are  "worried**  into 
patterns.  In  avoiding  Scylla  the  untutored  fall  into  Cbarybdis. 
There  are  some  people  into  whom  you  cannot  instil  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  unity  of  design.  They  are  an  ill-assortment  of 
prettine^vses,  and  such  they  must  i^emain. — Thos.  H.  Mawson. 


In  reply  to  this  question  I  should  say  decidedly  that  the 
taste  has  recently  turned  more  towards  the  formal  and  archi- 
tectural. The  returning  taste  towards  the  Tudor  and  Old 
English  style  of  architecture  has  probably  created  the  desire 
for  gaixlens  that  shall  be  in  keeping  with  tihe  building  repre- 
sented. Til  is,  of  course,  applies  chiefly  to  the  more  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  house.  At  the  same  time,  strong  and  in- 
ci-easing  desire  has  sprung  up  for  the  beauiiQe .  of  '  the  wild 
garden.       Where  the  architecture  and  position  are  favourable, 
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many  cbarming  effects  can  be  produced  by  suitable  terraces, 
pergolas,  Yew  alleys^  enclosed  Kose  gardens,  pleached  wtalks, 
Lily  ponds,  and  bowling  greens.  All  t-hese  may  do  made  attrac- 
tive and  take  one  back  to  mediaeval  times.  At  the  same  time, 
improvements  of  recent  times  as  to  individual  varieties  of 
flowers  and  plants  may  be  taken  advantage  of.  Beyond  this 
formal  arrangement  there  is  freedom  to  adopt  a  more  natural 
style  with  undulating  lawns,  plantations,  ana  general  park-like 
treatment. 

The  increasing  national  love  of  flowers,  especially  when 
grown  in  masses  under  natural  conditions  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  natural  surroundings;  has  caused  mucn  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  formation  of  wild  and  woodland  gardens  in  suitable 
positions.  In  country  districts  this  can  often  be  done  by 
selecting  some  position  near  to  the  house  and  outside  tlie  portion 
set  apart  for  the  more  formal  garden,  immediately  surround- 
ing tne  house.  Often  some  piece  of  woodland  can  be  found 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  a  small  stream  with 
rocky  banks  and  natural  pools  of  water.  With  such  material  to 
commence  with  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  form  woodland  walks 
leading  to  groups  and  masses  of  shade-loving  plants  with 
water  and' bog  plants  in  suitable  positions,  and,  on  emerging  to 
the  more  oi>en  positions,  the  rock  and  alpine  garden  may  be 
formed;  whilst  m  the  still  more  open  spaces  the  wild  garden 
can  be  arranged. 

Here  endless  pleasure  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  massing 
and  grouping  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  Heaths,  rambling 
Roses,  and  hardy  flowers;  in  each  section  of  which  we  now 
have  such  a  wealth  of  variety  from  which  to  select,  giving  end- 
less change  of  colour  and  shade  in  flower  and  foliage  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn,  and  even  during  the  months  of  winter 
many  features  of  interest  may  be  obtained. 

"Where  no  suitable  woodland  exists  near  the  residence  the 
necessary  condition  can  usually  be  formed,  but  this,  of  course, 
takes  a  longer  time  to  develop  and  mature.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly at  the  present  day  increasing  artistic  taste  and  a 
desire  to  draw  on  the  wealtli  of  material  at  hand  in  order  to 
surround  the  home  with  all  the  beauties  and  attractions  of 
Nature,  brought  together  from  distant  climes  to  add  to  the 
beauties  and  charms  of  our  favoured  isle.  When  these  are 
carefully  and  skilfully  designed  and  arranged  I  believe  it 
possible  to  procure  more  pleasing  and  lasting  effects  here  than 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.— Joseph 
Cheal. 


POTATO    DISEASE. 

Earl  Carriugtou,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  replying  recently  to 
Lord  Harris,  observed  that  black  scab  was  first  observed  in 
1901,  and  it  had  since  spread  over  the  whole  of  North- West 
England  and  North  Wales.  It  was  prevalent  in  Lancashire, 
and  oases  had  been  reported  from  Scotland.  So  far  it  had  not 
appeared  in  the  South  or  East  of  England.  The  department 
was  very  sensible  of  the  danger  of  this  new  Potato  disease,  and 
it  was  considering  the  advisability  of  issuing  an  order  to  give 
power  to  deal  with  the  disease.  The  noble  earl  added  that  the 
recent  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Scotland,  had, 
they  believed,  been  entirely  confined  to  one  area,  and  almost  all 
the  cattle  had  been  already  slaughtered. 


^  ">3r  "V.  ^ 


Crocuses  in  a  London  Park* 


Crocuses  and   Spring   Flowers. 

It  would  not  be  spring  without  the  Crocuses,  and  we  have 
introduced  them  to  the  pages  of  our  Spring  Number.  Every 
year  there  are  millions  of  Crocus  corms  buried  in  the  earth,  and* 
the  Crocus  oorm  is  a  capital  investment!  It  thrives  anywhere, 
and  never,  or  very  seldom  at  least,  fails  to  increase,  and  to 
eventually  throw  up  a  flower.  We  also  illustrate  a  little 
rockery,  gay  with  welcome  heralds  of  the  new-born  spring. 

Pliiox  Nelsoni. 

Spring  Phloxes  are  delightful  little  rock  plants,  and  were 
they  better  Imown  and  .more  cultivated,  our  spring  gardens 
would  be  much  more  beautiful  even  than  they  are  now.  They 
give  ua  sheets  of  sharp-leaved  foliage  (I  am  referring  to  the 
subulata  or  setosa  section  alone,  just  now),  and  these  are 
covered  for  weeks  with  delightful  little  flowers,  generally  so 
thickly  set  over  the  plant  that  hardly  any  leaves  are  to  be  seen. 
Trailing  over  a  stone,  they  are  fascinating  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  many  of  these  beautiful  flowers  now,  eome  of  them 
bearing  such  attractive  names  as  Sylph,  Brightness,  and  so 
forth,  out  that  I  mean  to  speak  of  at  present  is  called  by  a 
less  attractive  appellation,  being  Phlox  Nelsoni. 

I  daresav  many  think  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  in 
honour  of  tie  hero  of  Trafalgar;  but  it  really  recalls,  not  the 
great  admiral  whose  deeds  thrill  the  heart  of  every  Brit>on,  but 
one  whose  victories  were  won  in  more  peaceful  scenes^  and  who 
was  renowned  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  skill  in 
horticulture.  This  was  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson,  of  Aid- 
borough,  to  whom  we  owe  some  beautiful  flowers,  none  more 
beautiful,  however,  than  the  charming  little  plant  under  notice 
now.  It  will  long  keep  green  the  memory  of  this  true  florist 
among  lovers  of  flowers. 

Phlox  NelAoni  is  less  diffuse  in  its  growth  than  many  of  its 
allied  plants.  It  makes  a  close-growing,^ densely  arranged  mass 
of  sharp-pointed,  fresh  green  leaves,  and  spreads  over  the 
groundless  freely  th4m  most  of  the  otners  of  its  kind.  It  is  as 
dense  in  its  flowering,  for  it  covers  itself  absolutely  with  its 
beautiful  little  white  flowers,  which,  a  little  way  off,  look  like 
a  patch  of  snow  left  with  us  after  the  diisappearance  of  the  most 
of  a  downfall  of  that  pure  element.  Very  beautiful,  too,  is  it 
when  seen  close  at  hand,  each  little  flower  being  a  picture  in 
itself.  This  plant  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
struck  under  glass,  some  preferring  to  take  them  off  with  a 
heel  of  the  old  stems,  and  others  using  short  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths.  The  latter  strike  easily  with  a  little  heat,  but 
the  former  affords  an  easier  method  for  those  who  put  them  in 
under  a  handlight,  or  who  have  only  an  unheated  house.  A 
soil  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  made  a  little  firm  is  excel- 
lent for  Phlox  Nelsoni,  and  a  sunny  position  seems 
appreciated  by  this  beautiful  little  plant.— R.  N. 


The  Spring  Satin  Flower. 

One  of  the  favourite  flowers  of  the  early  spring 
with  those  who  know  its  beauty  is  the  Spring 
Satin  Flower,  Sisyrinchium  ^ranoiflorum,  a  lovely 
little  plant  of  both  graceful  habit  and  charming 
flowers.  It  is  almost  sufficient  to  sa^  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Irids  to  attest 
this  beauty.  The  general  height  of  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches,  but  it 
ma^  occasionally  be  met  with  a  little  taller,  when 
it  is  cultivated  in  a  moister  soil  than  we  usually 
find  it  in.  At  any  stature  it  is  highly  pleasing,  and 
when  we  see  its  grassy  leaves  and  purple  flowers 
appearing  above  the  snow,  as  sometimes  nappens  in 
certain  seasons,  we  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  contrasted  white  of  the  snow,  the  green  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  purple  of  the  blwms.  But  Nature 
even  seeks  to  mimic  in  the  Satin-flower  the  colour 
of  the  snow  itself,  for  there  is  in  existence  and 
in  commerce  a  charming  white  variety  called 
S.  grandiflorum  album,  which  is  only  a  1a*ifle  less 
easy  to  cultivate.  This  flower  thrives  well  in  a 
rather  light  soil  with  some  peat  or  leaf  soil  among 
it,  but  it  is  not  fastidious.  On  a  ledge  of  the 
rockery  or  near  the  front  of  the  border  it  will 
give  much  true  pleasure.  It  hails  from  the  United 
States. —S.  Aknott. 
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MARKET  GRRDENING  NOTES. 

Potting  Border  Carnations. 
These,  a  luardy  line,  are  at  the  present  being  raised  in  warm 
bouses,  to  be  hardened  off  as  they  get  established.  This  is  to 
meet  the  trade  demand  which  is  very  great  for  the  early  spring 
orders.  In  suitable  compost  in  60*8  or  48's,  as  required,  the 
growth  is  now  very  rapid.  Keep  them  true  to  name,  for  though 
the  prices  are  not  so  high  ss  in  former  3^eans,  the  demand,  is 
for  named  varieties.  The  potting  soil  being  right,  very  little 
water  is  required  until  the  roots  get  into  the  new  soil. 

Caladium  Aroyritrs. 

These  are  scarce  with  the  many  growers ;  in  fact,  orders  are 
being  refused.  This  is  the  propagating  season,  and  as  bulbs 
are  now  throwing  up,  every  growth  should  be  taken  off  with 
a  portion  of  the  old  bulb.  Those  who  excel  in  the  culture,  and 
have  good  soil  and  plenty  of  heat,  produce  a  full-siaed  tuber  in 
one  year.  Old  as  this  variety  is,  it  is  as  much  in  request  as 
ever.  Already  enquiries  in  the  market  are  being  made  for 
the  cut  leaves,  a  sure  sign  of  the  season. 

Rhododendron,  Cunningham's  White. 

The  first  pot  plants  in  flower  I  saw  to-day ;  a  very  pretty 
sight.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  white  early  forcer  for.  pot 
work.  For  florists'  purposes  it  is  always  in  request.  It  is 
very  fragrant,  and  being  fairly  hardy,  it  makes  a  good  filling-up 
plant,  suitable  for  entrance  halls,  lobbies,  or  fire  places.  Roots 
can  be  reduced  to  the  smallest,  the  buds  being  there,  and  it 
only  being  a  question  of  Water  and  moisture  to  carry  it  through 
the  season. 

Stopping  Carnations. 

Thou^  this  refers  to  the  present  48's  stock,  it  also  applies 
to  the  larger  stuff.  If  for  single  stem,  no  stopping  is  required  ; 
but  if  for  the  double  or  treble  growth,  do  it  early.  Varieties 
differ,  but  the  majority  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  as 
they  get  established,  may  be  stopped  with  advantage.  The 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  culture  of  the  popular  Carna- 
tion is  also  meeting  with  an  equal  amount  of  demand,  due,  no 
doubt,*  to  a  better  general  knowledge  of  the  requirements,  wnich 
are  simple. 

Rose,  Madame  X.  Levavasseur. 

Introduced  in  1903.  this  is  now  well  known.  For  pot  work, 
in  48's,  it  has  no  equal ;  dwarf  and  perpetual,  free  in  newer  and 
early,  it  is  now  in  good  supply.  A  great  point  with  this  is  to 
keep  it  clean.  At  the  season's  close  some  may  go  out  cheap, 
but  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  market  plants. 

Hydrangea  Grandiflora  Paniculata. 

This  is  grown  in  different  batches,  the  last  lot  now  being 
potted  up.  A  batch  to-day  I  saw  just  breaking,  which  had 
practically  been  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes — a  new  system 
to  me.     The  best  growers  give  4in  to  Bin  of  wood  from  these — 

City  of  flowering  wood.  A  vexed  point,  I  know,  is  the  cutting 
k,  and  while  from  experience  I  am  well  aware  dwarf  plants 
are  useful,  at  the  same  time  large  and  more  numerous  heads  of 
blooms  are  also  in  request.  Covent  Garden  growers  each  aim 
for  their  own  trade,  and  prune  according. 

Striking  Golden  Privet. 
Always  in  fashion,  with  a  very  good  market  sale.  A  stock 
should  now  be  struck  for  next  season.  Cirttings  put  in  shallow 
boxes  of  the  usual  market  sis&e  hold  100.  Place  m  cold  frame, 
just  giving  sufficient,  water  to  keep  alive  for  the  next  month. 
As  they  strike,  by  midsummer  they  can  go  out  in  the  sheltered 
borders.  Good  for  pots,  small  and  large,  as  also  for  the  usual 
box  and  bed  work,  tnev  are  used  by  the  thousand.  Select  good 
coloured  cuttings.  The<e  retain  the  colour,  and  are  used 
largely.— Stephen  Castle. 


•  ,^ 

M«tht  M^thahs  at  CobM  (&axhm. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  has 
become  so  great  that  retailers  are  continually  qucetioned  as  to 
the  places  of  origin,  principal  markets,  and  other  details  con- 
cerning the  complex  methods  by  which  these  popular  com- 
modities are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  consumer.  The 
replies  invariably  have  the  effect  of  leaving  those  in  search  of 
information  in  a  some\yhat  dissatisfied  state  of  mind  as  to  why 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  them  with  fruit  do  not 
endeavour  to  purchase  direct  from  the  growers,  thereby  di.s- 
pensing  with  the  services  of  the  middleman,  and,  as  would 
appear  at  first  sight,  benefiting  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  In  the  cases  of  foreign  and  Colonial  fruit,  on  which 
we  are  so  largely  dependent,  the  idea  of  a  retailer  attempting 
to  communicate  with  growers  in  the  various  European 
countries,  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  is  so 


Spring  flowers. 

Anbriitia,  Alysaum,  Genista  biBpanica. 

utterly  absurd  and  impracticable  as  barely  to  merit  reference, 
except  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  central  markets 
for  importing  and  distributing  are  inaispensable. 

Retailers  themselves  are  not  by  any  means  anxious  to  get 
into  direct  communication  with  growers,  as  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  market  system.  ^  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  tJiat  there  are  exceptions  with  regard  to 
growers,  viz.,  these  who  bring  their  produce  to  market,  and 
therefore  act  as  their  own  salesmen ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
coming  to  market  brings  them  within  the  scope  of  distributors 
in  the  recognised  centre.  So  keenly  do  they  appreciate  the 
principle  of  having  their  goods  distributed  through  the  most 
advantageous  channels,  that  whilst  themselves  selling  outdcor 
fruits,  they  will  hand  over  to  the  care  of  hothouse  sperialists 
their  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  choice  fruits,  willingly 
paying  the  salesman's  commission,  although  they  occupy  stands 
in  the  same  market.  Were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  Covent 
Garden  our  wealthy  American  visitors,  who  fill  our  large  hotels 
in  the  summer,  would  not  be  so  admirably  catered  for.  Indi- 
vidual retailers  could  not  attempt  to  supply  their  wants  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  leading  wholesale  houses,  who  very 
often  have  to  incur  serious  losses  through  miscalculating  the 
strength  of  the  demand— in  which  rase  the  retailers  and  public 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  cheap  fruit. 

Tnis,  hoa\'ever,  may  not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  home-grown 
fruits.  Now  that  the  cultivation  of  the  best  fruits  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  from  London  is  conducted  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  the  average  consumer  is  inclined  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  retailer  were  placed  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  producer  it  would  be  beneficial  to  his  pocket. 
Nevei-theless,  the  case  is  quite  the  revei*se.  Were  it  not  for 
such  places  as  Covent  Gai-den,  the  purchaser  would  search  in 
vain  to  procure  his  fruit  "l>on  marche."  The  retailers  them- 
selves ai-e  the  first  to  admit  this.  The  question  of  finance  would 
be  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Tlie  principle  of  central  markets 
is  essentially  pound,  otherwise  the  market-places  in  every  little 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  l>een  discontinued 
years  aco.  Furthermore,  admitting  the  proximity  and  accessi- 
bility of  London,  how  can  a  scheme  be  devised  by  which  a 
grower  is  to  know  when  and  where  to  find  in  this  vast  metropolis 
a  particular  individual  who  is  desirous  of  buying  the  particular 
fniit  he  has  for  sale?  The  market  is  an  indispensable  channel 
for  distribution. 

The  market  system  has  the  advantages  of  ensuring  regu- 
larity of  supplies,  and  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  recognised 
centre  for  the  disposal  of  choice  products  is  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  cultivators  to  experiment  with  new  varieties,  well 
knowing  that  anything  sent  thither  is  l>ound  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  every  x>ossible  purchaser.  In  times  of  scarcity 
and  in  times  of  plenty  the  retailer  can  judge  the  value  of  the 
products,  and  the  system  thereby  benefits  the  grower  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  caterer  for  exclusive  patrons,  to  whom  the 
costliness  of  an  article  is  no  deterrent,  and  the  purveyor  of 
popular  fruit  at  low  prices  have  an  equal  chance  of  seizing  their 
opportunity.  In  each  case  the  grower  gets  the  value  of  his 
produce,  and  all  classes  of  the  public,  from  the  extravagant 
epicure  to  the  most  economical  of  housewives,  are  enabled  to 
make  (<«uitable  purchases. 

It  is  only  the  inexperienced  and  uneducated  errower  who 
hopes  to  build  up  a  permanent  business  by  attempting  to  place 
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his  fruit  direct  with  the  retailer.  This  could  only  be  Achieved 
bv  his  undertaking  to  supply  all  kinds  of  fruit,  more  especially 
the  particular  variety  in  special  request  at  any  given  time — 
and  this  no  grower  could  hope  to  do.  The  skilful  and  Bucceesful 
grower  does  not  attempt  it.  The  most  successful  and  pros- 
perous growers  in  England  are  those  who,  having  conunenced  in 
a  small  way^  have  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  their 
salesmen,  and  attended  to  their  business  at  home,  relying  on 
the  capacity  and  energy  of  the  London  market  man  to  increase 
the  demano  for  their  products.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
extent  of  their  hothouses  has  increased  from  yards  to  miles. 
British-grown  fruit  has  met  with  universal  apprec?iation, 
British  labour  has  been  largely  employed,  and  the  public  have 
been  benefited*  by  the  very  methoas  they  are  inclined  to  con- 
demn. -("Daily  Telegraph.") 


Wall  Gardens. 

In  the  case  of  some  rocks  in  Nature,  there  are  found  a  num- 
ber of  plants  that  have  got  there  by  chance.  This  has  inducted 
what  is  known  as  wall-gardening,  which,  in  most  instances, 
signifies  an  arrangement  of  blocks  of  stone  or  other  material  in 
a  precipitious  wall-like  manner.  In  the  precipitous  I'ocks  of 
Nature  we  find  in  the  crevices,  rents,  indents,  and  on  ledges 
a  variety  of  plants,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  imagine  tliat  the  number  of  plants  tliat  could  be 
grown  in  similar  artificially-formed  positions  is  very  great. 
But  the  careful  obsejrver  is  struck  by  the  plants  growmg  much 
better  on  the  native  rock,  or  ruin,  or  old  wall  than  on  the 
imitations  made  for  them.  Tlie  reason  for  tliis  is  that  the  wall 
is  generally  made  so  loose  and  open  in  texture  that,  though  soil 
and  other  substances  may  be  introduced,  the  plants  perish  from 
drought.  On  the  natural  rock,  ruin,  or  old  ^-all,  there  is  such 
an  accumulation  of  debris  as  to  insure  continuity  and  compact- 
ness, capillarity  having  due  play;  hence  the  moisture  as  it 
occurs  between  the  stones  or  otner  solid  material  is  not  only 
prevented  from  <rapidly  escaping,  but  is  also  replenished  from 
the  subjacent  and  nrm  textured  parts.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  fei*ns  and  other  plants  ^'ow  on  stone  and  even  brick 
walls,  a   lesson  in  rock-wall  construction  may  readily  be  had. 

I  have  seen  rock-walls  constructed  in  places  as  objectionable 
to  neighbours  and  the  public  as  they  are  unsatisfactory  to  the 
proprietors  in  results.  The  craze  for  *' wall  gardening**  leads 
many  to  erect  them  where  there  is  no  real  need.  The  purpose 
should  be  clear,  such  as  a  support  for  a  bank,  a  boundary,  or  as 
a  screen.  In  the  latter  case  the  exterior  should  not  l>e  suoh  as 
to  offend  the  eye  of  the  looker-on  from  outside.  But  there  are 
positions  where  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  rock-wall,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  some  persons  having  a  ta.ste  for  wall 
gardening.  The  wall  for  this  purpose  should  be  constructed 
of  stones  of  fair  size,  the  wall  being  what  is  known  as  double, 
that  is  with  two  faces,  so  that  there  will  l)e  a  space  between, 
and  this  filled  with  soil.  The  stones  should  be  placed  with  an 
upward  tilt,  and  some  of  these  s^hould  be  "  throughs,"  so'as  to 
•bind  the  two  walls  together.  No  mortar  should  be  used.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  plenty  of  crevices,  and  even  ledges  formed 
by  the  projecting  stones,  and  the  backs  of  these  recesses  should 
be  of  stone  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  soil  falling  away  from 
the  oavity  between  the  two  walls.  Tlie  \\ysM  should  have  a 
somewhat  wide  or  broad  base.  The  interior  of  the  wall  must 
be  solid  from  the  earth  to  the  top.  A  large  i^eroentage  of  grit 
and  not  much,  if  any,  vegetable  matter  sliould  be  used.  The 
wall  should  be  topped  by  stones  in  open  order,  similar  to  rock- 
work.  Planting  is  sometimes  done  as  the  wall  is  built,  but  in 
any  case  the  proper  consolidation  of  the  soil  must  be  effected 
A8  the  work  proceeds,  and  then  the  planting?  can  be  effected  at 
a  proper  season— September  to  April  in  mild  weather.  Wallp 
as  supports  to  earth  banks  are,  however,  the  beau  ideal. 

In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  build  the  wall  with  one 
face  smooth  (built  in  mortar),  and  the  other  face  rock-like. 
The  rock-face,  of  course,  has  crevices  and  pockets,  and  there  is 
a  cavity  between  the  walls  for  holding  soil,  proper  attention 
being  given  to  binding  the  two  sides  or  faces,  and  in  this  case 
also  the  wall  should  be  rock  coped,  so  that  the  rainfall  may 
enter  at  the  top  and  trickle  down  in  the  soil  in  the  cavity. 
Burrs  are  sDmetimes  used  for  the  rock-faoe,  but  they  are  not  so 
sightly  as  stone,  and  bricks  are  still  worse.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  ways  of  forming  ledges,  crevices,  and  pockets,  even  in 
existing  walls  or  those  with  smooth  faces,  but  reference  to  these 
and  also  wall  gaixlening  generally  must  Ik*  reserved. —G.  A. 


Calolum  Cyanamlde  fop  Plants. 

In  Italy  there  has  been  established  a  factory  for  the  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  of  nitrogenised  products  obtained  by 
the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  The  new  process  emplovs 
hydro-electric  power  of  15,000  horse-power,  and  the  product 
has  been  callea  by  its  inventors  calcium  cyanamide.  As  a 
plant  fertiliser  it  produces  wonderful  results.  - 
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No.  I -Mr.  HARRY  J.  VEITCH,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


^  N  this  series,  the  first  of  which  is  placed  before  our  readers, 
cj  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  gather  up  and  save 
^^  many  of  those  precious  reminiscences  of  our  veteran  horti- 
culturists tliat  otherwise  would  never  be  preserved.  The  task 
is  probably  a  delicate  one,  and  we  realise  our  many  drawbacks 
and  limitations  in  facing  tiie  work;  but  we  a.re  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  encouraged  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  duty.  The  veteran  whom  we  have  first  invited 
to  the  ordeal  of  an  interview,  and  who  was  the  personification 
of  kindness  when  he  received  our  representative,  oomes  of  true- 
blue  gardening  stock,  and  not  only  to  the  juniors  among  us, 
but  also  to  the  seniors,  the  name  of  Veitch,  as  nurserymen, 
seems  to  loom  large  upon  the  background  of  tne  past. 

Harry  James  Veitch  was  born  at  the  paternal  home  at 
Exeter  on  the  29th  of  June,  1840,  the  year  of  the  establishment 
of  penny  x>^^f^ — ''so  ^^^^  I  came  cheap,''  he  says  with  a 
smile,  \yhen  schooldays  began,  he  started  at  6.30  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  had  to  walk  one  and  a  half  miles,  usually  keep- 
ing an  ear  upon  the  Cathedral  bell,  which  rang  at  live  minutes 
before  the  hour  of  attendance  at  seven.  But  of  his  grammar 
school  experiences  Mr.  Veitch  has  no  warm  words  of  praise;  it 
was  little  he  learned  there.  Then  followed  sixteen  months  at 
Altona-Hamburgh,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  methods  and  men 
in  the  educational  seminai*y  there  is  unqualified.  From  Consul 
Schiller  (commemorated  in  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana),  wlio 
resided  at  Altona,  he  received  the  greatest  assistance  ;  nor  does  he 
forget  the  help  and  .sympathy  that  were  bestowed  by  the  Booths, 
nurserymen,  there,  the  last  of  which  firm  died  only  the  other 
day.  Tliey  had  migrated  from  Scotland  to  Germany,  and  were 
very  successful. 

Returning  from  Altona,  he,  about  a  year  later,  proceeded  to 
Paris  in  oi-der  to  equip  himself  in  the  French  language,  and  to 
Lay  in  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  by  a  sojourn  for  six  months  in 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Vilmonn,  then,  as  now,  the  foremost 
of  the  French  seed  houses.  Being  now  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  it  was  time  to  make  a  start  by  his 
father's  side  in  the  Chelsea  business,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853, 
a  date  which  is  clearly  remembered  because  it  was  "Grand- 
father Gould's"  birthday — his  maternal  grandfather.  At  that 
time,  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  Veitchian  outdoor  nurseries 
covered  twenty  acres  of  the  land  at  Battersea.  The  letter  was 
soon  given  up,  however,  the  fruit  trees  being  transferred  to  new 
grounds  in  the  King's  Road,  opposite  the  Chelsea  nursery, 
which  Jater  on  were  again  transferred  to  Southfields^  Fulliam, 
which  was  in  continued  occupation  until  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  when  sixty  acre?  of  land  were  purchased  at  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  Tlie  Coombe  Wood  Nursei-y  was  begun  near  Kings- 
ton in  Surrey  in  ISoO.  Much  stock  was  drawn  fix>m  the  old 
Exeter  gi*onnds  for  this  purpose,  the  grandfather  of  iwr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch  being  still  in  business  there. 

Of  course,  one  took  occasion  to  ask  the  subject  of  these 
notes  if  West  Tendon  had  altered  much  since  he  first  knew  it. 
If  all  our  readers  knew  the  districts  well  enough  it  wwild  be 
iteresting  to  i-elate  how  successive  lines  of  streets  gradually 
s;rew  up  until,  from  having  an  almost  urban  neighbourhood  at 
the  start,  the  headquarters  of  Veitch's  became  swamped  in  a 
sea  of  liouses.     No,  not  swamped;  Veitch's  is  still  Veiteh's! 

Mr.  Harry  started  work  at  Chelsea  as  "oflSce-boy" ;  at  lea«t, 
50  he  says,  and  at  any  rate  carried  the  lettei:s  to  the  poet.  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  carry  them  to  the  nearest  pillar-box,  Aow 
onlyafew  N-ardsoff,  hebadtorunto  the  office  at  Sloane  Square, 
oyer  a  mile  away,  \\'1iich  was  the  nearest  in  those  days.  The 
direct  route  to  Paddington  was  by  Love  Lane,  close  against  the 
nursery,  the  toll,  moreover,  for  passing  a  certain  gateway 
there  being  sixpence  each  time!  Over  the  main  bridge  toward 
Coombe  the  toll  was  also  sixpence — at  least  for  vehicles,  and 
one  does  not  wonder  that  the  nursery  carts  were  sent  round  by 
BatterscNa,   beoause   that   way  only  cost  twopence. 

Mr.  Harry  Vt»itch  was  inducted  to  the  seed  and  office  depart- 
ments of  the  business  while  his  elder  brother,  Jolin  Gould 
Veitch,  gave  his  attention  to  the  plant  section.  John,  how- 
ever, wished  to  tmvel,  and  the  greater  part  ot  the  nursery 
supervision  fell  upon  Mr.  Harry  at  an  early  age,  for  business 
often  took  the  father  from  home,  advising  gentlemen  upon  the 
planting  of  their  places,  and  in  other  kindred  matters.  Being 
the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  the  then  head  of  the  C^ielsea  firm 
also  frequently  visited  the  Exeter  nursery.  Among  the  clients 
of  those  earlier  days  was  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  now  over  eighty 
vears  of  age,  but  who  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  still  attends  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions. 
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The  Prince  Consort  was  a  regular  quarterly  visitor  at 
Veitch*8,  to  see  the  new  hardy  plants  that  were  then,  as  now, 
constantly  being  added.  The  Prince  was  a  lover  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  a  great  ^tron  of  horticulture,  and  no  section  of 
her  late  Majesty^s  subjects  felt  or  mourned  his  untimely  decease 
in  1861  more  than  the  gardeners  of  all  degrees.  It  was  through 
the  Prince  Consort  that  Veitch's  were  permitted  to  present  the 
bouquets  at  Royal  weddings  from  time  to  time.  The  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  (afterwards  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany)  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Veitcn  re- 
members the  firm  receiving  the  Roval  command  in  this  matter. 
In  his  reminiscences  Mr.  Veitcn  also  alluded  to  his  botany 
lectures  under  Dr.  John  Lindley  at  University  College,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  a  certificate  to  his  merits  was  awarded. 
The  young  nurseryman  also  sat  under  Thomas  Moore,  A.L.S., 
cui-ator  of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden ;  and  drawing  lessons  were 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  8.  Colman,  some  of 
whose  sister's  beautiful  picture  studies  in  flowers  adorn  the 
walls  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitch's  London  home  at  Redcliffe 
Gardens.  Dr.  Lindley  was  ©.close  friend  of  the  elder  Veitch, 
as  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  was  of  the  grandfather  at  Exeter. 

Still  adverting  to  his  earlier  recollections  of  the  nursery,  our 
interviewer  inquired  whether  his  host  had  ever  come  directly 
into  contact  with  Glenny,  Paxton,  or  Beaton,  nimong  others  of  the 
latter  -  time  celebrites.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  was  a  caller  in  the 
early  days  at  the  Veitcliian 
emporium,  and  purchased  quan- 
tities x>f  Australian  plants  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  when  it  was  being 
furnished.  The  Antipodean  hard- 
woods being  then  in  great 
favour;  in  fact,  they,  with  EonaJ 
Pelargoniums,  were  in  the  height 
of  floral  fashion.  Curiously, 
our  veteran's  first  visit  to  London 
was  promoted  by  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  in  which  Joseph 
Paxton's  plan-drawings  had  been 
put  into  practical  form  in  thathuge 
temple  of  orlass  and  iron.  For  his 
successful  part  in  that  great 
achievement  the  Cliatsworth  gar- 
dener received  a  knighthood,  and 
in  due  course  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, for  he  won  his  place  as  a 
Consei-vative  member  for  Coven- 
try. **It  was  commonly  said." 
observed  Mr.  Veitch,  '/that  no 
matter  on  what  subject  Sir  Joseph 
spoke  in  the  House,  he  always  got 
back  to  the  Crystal  Palace ;  aiid  the 
members  were  generally  prepared 
to  cough  him  down  I"*^ That  was 
his  *'King  Charles's  head." 

As  to  George  Glenny,  whom  the 
writer  was  informed  was  not  a 
bred  florist,  yet  had  a  nursery 
at     Fulham,     Mr.     Veitch     only 

once  met  him.  He  had  gone  tohira  for  Hepaticas,  and  found 
Glenny  rather  impatient,  snorting  out — "Hepaticas!  Every- 
bodv  seems  to  be  '  Hepatica  mad.^"  Acooixling  to  the  late 
Richard  Dean,  the  National  Floricultural  Society  (which  gave 
place  to  the  Flor^al  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  in  1859),  was 
established  in  1851,  **  out  of  a  feeling  of  distrust  at  the  awards 
made  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  George  Glenn  v." 
The  latter  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  between  1830  and 
1850,  and  furiously  assailed  the  N.F.S.  Tlie  impression  re- 
maining of  Donald  Beaton  was  that  he  was  a  strongly 
self-opiniooiated  man. 

Unlike  his  brother  John,  Mr.  Harry  Vetich  did  not  travel 
abroad.  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch  visited  China  and  Japan  in 
1860,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  and  Robert  Fortune  were  upon 
the  same  steamer  from  Cnin-a  to  Japan.  At  any  rate  tT^ey  were 
both  out  together  j>lant  collecting,  and  John  Veitch  scored  on 
one  auspicious  occasion  by  sending  home  the  first  consignment  of 
the  Golden-rayed  Lily  (fiilium  auratnni).  which  the  firm  grew, 
flowered,  and  displayed  to  a  dazzled  multitude  at  one  of  the 
South  Kensington  hnows  in  1863.  Needk»<s  to  say,  the  bulbs 
brought  a  pretty  price,  namely,  ten  guineas  each.  **  We 
could  not  get  that  amount  to-dav."  said  Mr.  Veitch,  resignedly. 
On  the  same  day  they  also  exhibited  for  the  first  time  that 
gem  in  waxen  purity,  the  white  Lapageria.  Standish.  of 
Ascot,  acted  as  the  introducer  of  many  of  Fortune's  new  shrub?, 
among  them  the  green  Aucuba  and  the  male  form  of 
Aiicuba.  Then  in  1864,  two  years  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  John  Veitch  again  set  out  for  foreign  parts—- 
for  Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islanus,  making  home  once 
more  in  time  f-^r  the  great  horticultural  exhibition  of  1866.  He 
«^i^d  in  1870,  one  year  after  his  father,  in  h'ti  thirty-second  year. 
He  introduced  from  Japan  numerous  conifers,  also  from  the 
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South  Sea  Islands  Cix>tons,  Diaoseuas,  and  other  plants,  not 
omitting  the  Pandanus  Veitchi,  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  we  have  for  decorative  purposes.  The  parent,  be  it 
noted,  was  also  comparatively  young  at  his  death — only 
fifty-four  years.  Though  struck  down  so  early,  Mr.  Veitch, 
senior,  had  already  built  up  a  lar^e  and  increasing  busi- 
ness. He  and  his  father  pefore  him  had  sent  out  plant 
collectors,  and  by  these  agencies  had  endowed  British  gardens 
with  floral  treasures  that  helped  to  set  the  crown  of 
highest  honour  upon  England  «s  the  land  of  horticulture.  Mr. 
Veitch  pere  was  tne  epitome^f  energy,  often  working  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  regularly  prepared  for  the  day's 
work  at  six  o'clock.  Truly,  "  there  is  no  Royal  road  to  learning" 
— or  success.  He  ultimately  died  fix>m  the  effects  of  a  chill  in- 
curred after  being  iictively  engaged  in  arranging  a  collection  of 
Hollies  for  the  show  of  *66.  From  this  he  never  quite  recovered, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  x>ossessed  a  weak  heart,  together 
with  a  mistaken  medical  regimen  prescribed  for  him,  bore  him 
down  in  three  years.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Voitch  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  great  business,  whose 
immensity — and  we  use  that  word  advisedly — may  be  gauged 
from  one  pertinent  fact  alone,  that  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  an  average  of  400  private  gardeners  each  year 
entered  the  nurseries  to  aw-ait  for  ajid  pass  to  situations.     *'l 

wish  I  knew  the  names  of  all  those 
who  have  gone  throng  our 
place " ;  this  in  answer  to  the 
writer's  observation  that  he  was 
once  *'on  the  staff." 

At  the  deaths  of  his  father  and 
his  brother,  being  thus  left  alone, 
Mr.  Harry  brouglit  into  the  busi- 
ness his  brother  Arthur,  who  had 
hitherto  been  in  Messrs.  .  Roth- 
schild's oflBce  in  the  City.  This 
was  in  1871.  Nine  years  later, 
Arthur  Veitch  died. 

The  Coombe  Wood  Nursery 
had  been  begun  in  1856;  and 
feeling  that  a  seed-testing  and 
seed-growing  "farm"  was 
wanted,  Mr.  Veitch  secured  the 
Langley  grounds,  or  at  least  the 
first  portion  of  them  in  1880. 
These  are  near  Slough,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  it  is  here  also  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  fruit  trees 
are  now  cultivated.  The  fruit 
tree  section  of  the  business  is  the 
one  that  has  developed  most 
within  recent  years. 

Mr.  Veitch  recalls  the  original 
chief  nurseries  around  his  own,  at 
the  period  of  fifty  years  ago.  First 
stood  Lees  of  Hammersmith, 
where  Olympia  now  stands. 
Descendants  of  the  firm  of 
John  and  Charles  Lee  still 
carry  on  business  at  Faling.  Then  there  were  Osborn  and 
Sons  and  Dancer,  both  at  Fulham ;  Hugh  Low  at  Clapton  ; 
Rollisson's  of  Tooting;  Arthur  Henderaon  and  Son,  of  Pineapple 
Place:  and  E.  G.  Henderson's  of  St.  John's  Wood.  The 
latter  s  place  is  still  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  reporters  of 
cricket  at  Lords,  who  occasionally  employ  the  phrase,  "  He 
bowled  from  the  nursery  end."  Chandler,  of  Camellia  fame, 
was  alfeo  still  in  existence,  but  he  eventually  took  charge  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  little  private  herbarium  and  collection  of  draw- 
ings. Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  only  just  started 
the  Paradise  Nurseries,  having  previously  been  gardener  to  Mr. 
Robt.  Warner. 

At  Slough,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  also  had  taken  to  commercial 
floriculture,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  florists  of  his 
day.  Every  fine  point  of  a  florists'  flower  was  known  to  him. 
He  was  of  a  happy,  cheerful  temperament,  fond  of  music,  and 
while  busy  staging  flowers  at  the  exhibitions,  was  genei-ally 
humming  a  tune.  As  to  John  Standish  he  was  a  jolly  old 
fellow,  who  liked  to  treat  his  friends  well.  Carters  in  Holborn 
had  been  there  since  1837 ;  and  there  were  also  the  finns  of 
Waterer  and  GJodfrey,  now  Anthony  Waterer  of  Knaphill ;  also 
John  Waterer  and  Sons  of  Bagshot ;  the  two  Messrs.  Paul ;  and 
the  old-established  finn  of  Rivers  and  Son  at  Sawbridgewortli, 
with  others  further  away.  Slightly  later  in  time  came  the  busi- 
nesses of  Mr.  John  Laing,  who  joining  Messrs.  Downie  «nd 
Laird,  established  the  Stanstead  Park  Nursery  in  1860,  the 
partnership  dissolving  in  1875 ;  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Poed  also 
started  business  in  1860  at  Brixton ;  while  in  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  tbe  late  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  secured  his  busilless  in  1861. 

The  name  of  Peter  Grieve  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  olcler 
readers.  He  was  gardener  at  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and     was     foremost     in     raising     variegated      and      tricolor 
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PeLarg;oniums.  Messrs.  E.  6.  Henderson  And  Sons  sent  out  bis 
novelties  as  they  appeared,  and  the  variety  Mrs.  Pollock,  still 
largely  grown,  was  sold  at  'three  guineas  per  plant.  Following 
upon  Grieve,  John  Wills  became  a  great  luminary.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  late  William  Bull,  Wills  became  manager  to 
Mr.  Wimsett,  whose  nurseries  lay  opposite  to  Bull's.  Evem- 
tualljr  Wills  started  business  as  a  floral  decorator  at  South 
Kensington,  Where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Segar,  who  had  also 
hitherto  been  a  professional  gardener,  and  the  business  still 
flourishes.     Mr.  Segar  is  still  living,  and  very  active. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Mr.  Veitch  has  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  his  first  night  out  of  bed.  This  was  wben  he,  as  a 
outh,  journeyed  with  his  father  and  brother  to  the  first  Crystal 
Jalace  Show  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1856— the  earliest  of  a  long 
series.  One  of  the  best  of  the  new  things  about  tliat  time  was 
Cissus  discolor,  which  was  carefully  screened  from  probable 
handlers  under  a  big  bell-glass  the  first  time  it  was  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  Veitch  nas  had  his  share  of  shows  since  then. 
He  visited  most  of  the  great  Continental  exhibitions  until  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  hopes  again  to  see  the  forthcoming 
quinquennial  at  Ghent.  Arising  out  of  the  visit  of  English 
horticulturists  to  Amsterdam  in  1865,  came  the  great  interna- 
tional show  of  1866  at  South  Kensington.  The  Dutchmen  had 
treated  their  English  confreres  so  very  hospitably  that  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  as  well  as  courtesy,  was  stirred,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Masters  was  '*  put  up  "  to  invite  the  Dutchmen  over.  So  every- 
one had  to  set  to  when  they  got  home  and  make  all  haste  to  pre- 
pare a  fitting  reception  and  triumphant  exhibition.  W^e  must 
pass  over  the  scenes  of  that  magnificent  gathering;  only  two 
representatives  of  the  executive  committee  remain,  and  Mr. 
Veitch  is  one  of  them.  Gibson,  who  made  Battersea  Park, 
laid  out  the  exhibition  grounds,  which  were  situated  exactly 
where  the  Natural  History  Museum  now  stands.  The  South 
Kensington  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  1860  from  Nesfield's  p^ans. 
but  the  story  of  them  and  that  stormy  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  until  1887,  when  they  were  abandoned,  must  be  told  at 
another  time.  Eyles,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  these  gar- 
dens, was  one  of  Paxton's  men;  and  likewise  Henry  Milner, 
father  of  the  late  well-known  landscape  gardener. 

Mr.  Veitch  remembers  very  distinctly  meetings  which  were 
held  about  the  years  1858-59  in  the  old  dwelling-house  in  the 
Chelsea  nursery,  and  wliich  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
R.H.S.   Fruit  and  Floral  Committees.       These  meetings  took 

Elace  in  Mr.  Veitch's  father^s  dining-room,  being  attended  by 
>r.  Hogg,  Thomas  Moore,  George  Eyles,  and  J.  Edmonds,  who 
was  then  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick 
House,  and  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  R.H:S.  Council.  The 
first  chairman  of  the  Floral  Comniittee  was  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Dix,  who.«e  fatal  attack  of  illne&s,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 

Slace  whilst  he  was  reading  the  burial  service  at  the  grave  of 
Ir.  John  Gould  Veitch. 

Mr.  Veitch  joined  the  R.H.S.  Counnil  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington days,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  intei*val,  has 
had  a  place  on  that  body  even  since.  He  has  also  been  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  tbe  Gardeners*  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion for  many  years,  and  during  twenty-two  years  has  been 
its  treasurer.  In  these  present  days  our  veteran  is  looked 
up  to  as  the  chief  corner  stone  of  this  splendid  charity. 
Naturally,  he  has  also  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  from  the  date  of  its  inauguration  in  1887. 
It^might  now  be  imagined  that  in  hm  private  capacity,  a  gentle- 
man so  full  of  responsibilities  would  avoid  others;  but  all  his 
cares  and  manifold  interests  bear  lightly  upon  him  whom  the 
horticultural  world  reveres.  Mr.  Veitch  is  Churchwarden  of 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  Redcliffe  Gardens;  and  at  his  own 
expense  maintains  two  L.  C.  missionaries  in  Chelsea. 
Nothing,  we  are  sure,  gives  Mrs.  Veitch  and  himself  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  entertaining  a  pic-nic  oarty  of  poor  mothers 
and  children  at  their  beautiful  garden  and  rural  home  at  Burn- 
ham,  near  Slouorh.  In  1900,  Mr.  Veitch  retired  from  the 
directorship  of  the  business,  but  unfortunately,  after  pursuing 
several  hapoy  years  of  well-earned  leisure,  owing  to  the  early 
decease  of  his  nephew,  James  Herbert  Veitch,  he  has  had  to 
resume  the  trammels  of  office  routine. 

But  already  we  have  outrun  our  limit,  and  not  one  half  of 
the  reminiscences  have  been  tabulated!  What  of  all  the 
Veitchian  collectors  and  of  the  endless  auccef?sion  of  be»iutiful 
plants  they  sent  home  ;  or  of  those  eauallv  wonderful  artificially- 
rais€vd  hybrids  from  the  hands  of  Dominy,  Seden,  Heal, and  others  ? 
We  must  excuse  ourselves  from  enterine  upon  this  portion  of 
the  recollpctions,  and  direct  the  inquirer  to  the  late  James  H. 
Veitch's  "Hortu<i  Veitchi,"  a  sumptuous  quarto  containing  a 
history  of  the  Veitchian  nurseries,  their  famous  introductions, 
their  collectors,  and  their  hvbridists,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch. 
however,  was  especiallv  sensible  of  the  erp.at  assistance  rendered 
to  his  firm  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  Ure  Skinner,  who  col- 
lected quantities  of  Barkerias,  Lycastes,  Odontoglossums,  and 
other  orchids  native  of  Guatamala  and  trooical  America.  Mr. 
Skinner  was  a  ftouth  American  merchant,  visiting  pirts  of  that 
continent  for  thirtv  vears  in  succession.  His  T>ortrait  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Veitch,  and  hangs  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall. 


/^/^/^/^/^/^/^/^/^'9/^/^/^/^/®/^/^/^/^/^/^* 


©leanings. 

Pi»»papliiir  Hu0euiii[  Botanical  Speotmena. 

The  "Kew  Bulletin"  for  February  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Trail  on  "Museum 
Preparations."  Anyone  that  has  attempted  the  preserving  of 
botanical  specimens  in  spirit  will  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
retain,  in  very  many  instances,  the  natural  colour  of  the  speci- 
mens being  dealt  w'ith.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by 
Mr.  Trail  by  boiling  the  specimens  in  a  eolution  of  acetate  of 
copper,  washing  the  plants  after  boiling  them  and  then  placing 
them  in  the  preservative.  One  or  two  minutes'  boiling  suffices 
for  green  seaweeds  and  submerged  parts  of  vascular  plants. 

TheiHaPdy  Fapnepy. 

Sickly  ferns  may  be  turned  out  and  examined.  In  shady 
positions  in  gardens  under  north  walls,  or  to  shadeward  of  trees, 
but  not  imnMsdiately  beneath  them,  hardy  ferns  do  well,  either 
in  raised  rockeries  or  flat  beds.  The  soil  should  be  a  good  open 
leafy  compost  for  preference,  but  most  kinds  do  well  in  good 
garden  soil  provided  the  position  be  not  too  dry.  Protection 
from  rough  winds  is  essential,  and  given  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  is  withstood  with  impunity, 
especially  on  rockwork  where  the  crowns  themselves  are  shaded 
by  the  stones.  The  rocks,  or  rock  substitutes,  should  be 
porous;  flints  and  clinkers,  the  latter  especially,  should  be 
avoided,  and  in  point  of  fact  no  material  is  more  congenial  than 
the  rough  mi&sliapen  clumps  of  brick  stuff  known  as  burrs,  pro- 
vided the  brick  features  be  eliminated  by  means  of  a  hammer. 
Where  red  sandstone  is  available  the  rockery  maker  has  the 
ideal  at  his  command,  in  harmony  of  tint  and  congeniality  of 
Nature.— D. 

jColeua  tbypsoldeua. 

This  charming  winter-blooming  plant  is  well  worth  growing, 
as  the  colour  of  the  flowers  (a  lovely  shade  of  blue)  is  very 
scarce  during  the  winter  months.  For  conservatory  and  green- 
house decoration  it  is  equally  useful,  and  it  can  be  grouped 
with  other  subjects.  It  also  lasts  well  in  the  dwelling  house. 
One  method  of  cultivation  is  to  take  cuttings  as  soon  as  pro- 
curable after  the  old  plants  are  out  of  flower,  and  grow  them 
on  through  the  summer  in  a  cold  frame.  The  plants  are  pinched 
to  obtain  several  flower  spikes,  but  they  seem  liable  to  lose 
their  lower  leaves  when  limited  to  small  pots.  Another  method 
is  to  plant  out  the  old  stock  in  the  summer,  when  they  make 
good  specimens,  and  lift  aejain  in  September.  Yet  another  jrood 
plan  is  to  keep  a  few  old  plants  for  stock,  and  take  cuttings 
in  August,  propagate  in  a  cold  frame,  and  grow  on  quickly  in  a 
light  airy  house,  and  keep  near  the  glass,  in  a  temDenature  of 
about  50deg  by  night.  Such  plants  make  nice  stuff  in  60*s  or 
o4-sized  pots,  and  retain  their  foliage  fairly  well.  Suitable 
soil  consists  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  sand  to  keep 
it  porous.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  cultivate  this  plant 
splendidly,  the  spikes  being  broad  as  well  as  long. — H.  G. 

Ppopagatlon  of  Hopae 'Chaatnuta. 

Horse  Chestnuts  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering 
trees.  They  are  decried  by  some,  but  it  is  by  those  who  have 
seen  them  planted  in  unsuitable  places.  They  need  coolness  of 
the  soil,  such  as  that  of  a  Lawn;  and  if  in  a  half-shaded  place, 
so  much  the  better.  Near  lakes  and  other  large  bodies  of 
water  they  thrive  admirably.  Tlie  common  species  of  Horse 
Chestnut,  writes  Mr.  Meehan  in  the  "Florists'  Exchanlge,"  are 
easily  raised  from  the  nuts,  which  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  ripe  and  sown  at  once,  covered  lightly  with  leaves  first,  then 
a  light  covering  of  soil,  or  they  may  be  preserved  until  spring 
by  placing  them  in  a  box  mixed  with  f^and,  put  in  some  cool 
building,  or  even  buried  up  outdoors  until  sowing  time  in  spring. 
Varieties  have  to  l>e  propagated  bv  buddincr  or  grafting  them 
on  the  common  European  Honse  Chestnut,  though  perhaps  our 
American  spcies  would  do  as  well,  but  better  stick  to  the 
.European  if  the  other  has  not  been  tried.  Even  the  beautiful 
red  flowered  Horee  Chestnut  has  to  be  increased  in  this  way, 
as  it  seeds  so  rarely  that  dependence  on  the  seed  plan  for  pro- 
pagation would  give  but  few  plants.  A  popular  way  to  increase 
these  Chestnuts  is  to  pot  a  lot  of  seedlings  in  spring  and  graft 
them  under  glass  in  late  summer;  or  it  can  be  done  by  winter 
grafting,  as  so  many  other  trees  are.  A  great  manv  of  the 
choice  kinds,  such  as  the  double  flowered  and  the  red  flowered, 
are  increased  by  budding,  the  work  beiner  done  in  summer.  When 
this  method  is  contemplated  the  stocks  should  be  watched  closely 
previous  to  budding  them,  as  the  growth  of  the  Horse  Chestnut 
is  soon  over,  and  the  bark  becomes  too  tight  to  lift  to  receive 
the  bud.  July  would  see  some  of  the  stocks  in  condition  to 
receive  the  bud. 
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StOYe  and  Gieenliouse  Plants. 

Hippeastram  prooeram. 

No  doubt  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  flowering,  this 
Temarkable  plant  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  When  flower- 
ing pknts  are  obtained  it  is  almost  inrariably,  if  not  always, 
from  imported  bulbs.  The  Kew  plants,  one  of  which  is  at  pre- 
sent flowering  in  the  Begonia  house,  were  recently  imported 
from  Braail.  H.  prooerum  was  found  by  M.  Binot  in  South 
Brazil.  He  forwarded  plants  to  France,  where  it  first  flowered 
in  1863.  To  Dr.  Raynar,  of  Uxbridge,  belongs  th©  honour  of 
being  the  fii-flft  to  flower  the  plant  in  this  country  in  1870. 
Under  the  name  of  Amaryllis  Rayneri  a  figure  of  this  plant 
is  given  in  the  Botanioal  Magacine,  tab.  5883.  The  fact  of  its 
having  previously  received  the  name  of  H.  procerum  in  France 
was  apparently  unknown  at  the  time  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

In  habit  the  plant  is  very  distinct  from  tnat  of  H.  equestre, 
the  species  on  wnich  the  genus  Hippeastrum  was  founded.  In 
appearance  the  plant  is  more  like  a  Crinum  than  an  Amaryllis 
or  Hippeastrum.  The  bulbs  are  flask-shaped,  having  a  long 
fleshy  neck;  under  cultivation  it  is  evergreeen.  The  colour  of 
th©  flowers  is  *a  delicate  mauve-blue,  the  ground  colour  of  the 
throat  is  white,  spotted  with  mauve-blue.  The  figure  in  the 
Botanioal  Magazine  is  misleading  in  respect  of  the  co!our.  The 
number  of  flowers  on  a  soape  vanes,  that  at  Kew  has  five ;  double 
this  number  are  said  to  be  sometimes  produced.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  a  cross  with  ^  this  plant  and  the  garden 
Amaryllis,  but  so  far,  I  believe,  unsuccessfully.— O.  K. 


Yegetables, 


Potato  Trials  at  Wleley. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ro^l  Horticultural  Society 
the  work  carried  out  under  its  auspices  has  continuously  in- 
creased. During  the  year  1907  exhaustive  trials  were  conducted 
in  connection  with  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  with 
popular  flowers.  At  this  season  of  the  year  Fotatoee  claim  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  tlieir 
culture— and  who  is  not?— will  do  well  to  study  the  results 
of  the  Potato  trials  conducted  at  Wisley  last  year,  and  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  XXXIII.  of  the  society's  "Journal.'*  No  less 
than  128  stocks  of  Potatoes  were  sent  to  the  society's  gardens, 
and  tested  in  the  trials.  It  is  recorded  in  the  report  that 
"more  disease  appeared  tihan  in  any  previous  trial '* ;  thie,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  soil  at  Wisley  is  sandy  and 
porous.  We  know  froan  experience  that  disease  was  rampant 
last  year  among  Potatoes  growing  in  stiff  soils,  but  in  light 
soils  the  crop  generally  were  good,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  seriously 
diseased,  unless  growing  in  low  positions,  or  lifting  was  unduly 
delayed.  Experiences  in  this  respect  were,  however,  very 
diversified  last  year,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  dis- 
tricts wei"©  more  favoured  than  others  by  sunshine,  althouj^h 
the  season  will  long  be  remenibered  as  a  damp  and  cold  one  m 
almost  every  locality  in  Britain. 

Considering  then,  the  unfavourable  conditions  which  gene- 
rally prevailed,  the  trial  at  Wisley  brought  out  one  highly 
gratifying  and  welcome  point,  viz.,  that  several  varieties  were 

Suite  free  from  disease,  althou^  growing  between  rows  of 
iseased  ones.  In  addition  to  this  they  produced  good  crons  of 
tubers  of  fine  clean  .appearance,  and  were  therefore  ordered 
to  be  cooked.  The  results  in  regard  to  the  point  do  not  seem 
to  be  recorded,  but,  at  any  rate,  those  which  withstood  the 
disease  under  such  adverse  conditions  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  growers.  They  are,  therefore,  given  below:— 
Dreadnought  (Kirk),  white,  round,  late;  Favourite  (Dobbie), 
white,  round,  midseason;  Leonardslee  Favourite  (Cook),  white, 
flat,  rounded,  midseason;  Ixxngkeeper,  yelk)wish-white,  flat 
round,  late;  Massey's  Leader,  pale  yellow,  flat  kidney,  mid- 
season  or  late;  The  Cardinal  (Dobbie),  red  kidney,  midseason 
(a  fine  show  variety) ;  The  Colleen,  white,  tinged  with  pink,  flat 
round,  late;  The  Forester,  straw  colour,  flat  round  to  kidney 
shape,  late ;  The  Provost,  white,  round,  midseason  or  late. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  behaviour  of  older  and  well- 
known  varieties  when  tested  against  so  many  others  as  in  this 
trial,  and  it  must  certainly  be  conceded,  especially  among  early 
varieties,  that  many  old  favourites  have  fully  held  their  own. 
Ashleaf  produced  a  moderate  crop,  free  from  disease.  Early 
Hose  (which  is  still  a  gi-eat  favourite  with  cottagers)  cropped 
heavily,  and  was  free  from  disease.  Epicure  is  largely  grown 
by  market  men,  and  at  W^isley  the  crop  was  heavy  and  free 
from  disease.  I  have  always  considered  Harbinger  to  be  very 
hard  to  beat  as  an  early  round,  and  it  has  still  further  enhanced 
its  fame  in  these  trials,  the  crop  being  very  heavy  and  free  from 
disease,  and  it  is  worthily  described  as  a  "splendid  first  early.'* 
On  May  Queen  similarly  high  encomiums  are  bestowed,  and 


it  seems  that  these  two  varieties^  which  were  described  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  a  few  years  ago  as  two  of  the  best  very 
early  varieties,  continue  to  maintain  their  reputations  against 
all  comers.  Ninety  fold  is  recorded  to  have  produced  a  ver^ 
h^vy  crop,  but  unfortunately  nothing  is  said  as  to  its  condi- 
tion in  regard  to  disea^.  Our  own  experience  in  regard  to  it  ia 
that  although  a  heavy  cioppsr,  and  the  tubers  of  first-rate 
table  quality,  they  are  somewhat  ill-shaped  and  mu^  liable  to 
disease.     Sharpe's  Victor  was  only  slightly  diseased,  yielded  a 


the  tubers  were  uneven  and  inclined  to  soab.  It  is  perhaps  not 
reasonable  to  expect  any  variety  of  Potato  to  always  be  good 
everywhere,  but  we  certainly  expected  to.  find  this  splendid 
sort,  which  has  won  almost  universal  fame  in  a  few  years,  to 
be  as  good  as  the  best  among  the  numerous  varieties  tested 
at  Wisley ;  but  then  we  all  know  the  king  of  vegetables  abounds 
in  peculiarities,  and  sometimes  is  outrageously  inconsistent. 
This  year  I  hope  Express  will  do  itself  justice  in  the  R.H.S. 
Society's  gardens.  We  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  it, 
and  have  often  been  thanked  for  telling  others  of  its  good 
qualities. 

Among  midseason  and  late  varieties  Factor  holds  a  good 
position,  having  produced  a  very  heavy  crop,  slightly  diseased. 
Ah!  if  the  Factor  would  only  resist  tne  disease  a  bttle  better 
one  might  term  it  perfect;  out  probably  perfection  will  never 
be  attained.  At  any  rate,  this*  variety  should  be  grown  by 
everyone.  Satisfaction  only  gave  a  light  crop,  and  was  mucn 
diseased.  This  old  variety  has  lasted  well,  and  is  still  fine  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  in  regard  to  cropping  qualities  must, 
I  think,  generally  take  a  back  seat.  Royalty  proved  to  be  the 
lan^est  variety  in  the  trial,  crop  heavy,  free  from  disease. 
Neither  Eldorado^  Northern  Star,  nor  Pearl  (each  in  their  time 
much  boomed)  proved  a  success.  Scottish  Triumph  was  con- 
sidered identical  with  Up-to-Date,  and  Early  Regent  (Barr) 
synonymous  with  Lady  Truscott. 

Regarding  the  much-debated  point  as  to  whether  Factor  or 
Up-to-Date  is  the  heavier  cropper,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
tliat  the  former  produced  a  "very  heavy  crop,'*  the  latter  a 
"  good  crop."  Taking  the  records  of  the  numerous  trials  con- 
ducted daring  th©  last  few  years,  I  think  it  must  be  clearly 
conceded  that  Factor  holds  the  palm,  both  in  regard  to  cropping 
and  cooking  oualities.  Although  in  several  important  trials 
.Up-to-Date  dia  produce  the  heavier  crop,  variations  in  soils 
undoubtedly  affect  different  varieties  in  different  ways. 

Neither  Highlander  or  Nobleman  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded In  the  trials,  but  both  are  grand  varieties  for  Iftieir 
respective  seasons.  In  our  own  trials  the  former  has  slig|htly 
beaten  the  Factor  in  re^rd  to  cropping  jwwers  during  two 
successive  seasons;  and  Nobleman  has  proved  one  <^  the  best 
croppers  among  midseason  varieties.  We  thought  at  one  time 
we  had  in  Dalmeny  Radium  a  fitting  successor  to  British 
Queen,  as  in  1906  it  cropped  g;randly,  and  was  quite  free  from 
disease.  It  is,  however,  certainly  not  a  wet  season  Potato,  for 
although  it  cropped  heavily  enough  during  1907,  the  tubers 
were  terribly  diseased.  This  weakness  in  regard  to  disease  is 
also  borne  out  in  the  Wisley  trials.  Schoolmaster,  which  so  far 
back  as  1876  received  a  fii*st  class  certificate,  is  still  a  favourite 
round  with  many  exhibitors,  but  only  gave  a  light  crop,  ihe 
tubera  being  diseased  and  very  scabby.  It  has  evidently  seen 
its  best  days.  Ringleader,  a  favourite  early  with  many,  cropped 
lightly,  and  was  slightly  diseased.  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  ooncern- 
in^;  which  there  have  been  so  many  diverse  opinions,  was  cer- 
tainly on  its  best  behaviour  at  Wisley^where  it  produced  a 
very  heavy  crop,  free  from  disease.  When  seen  at  its  best 
there  are  few  second-early  Potatoes  to  beat  it,  and  to  the  ex- 
hibitor it  is  indispensable;  but  unfortunately  it  is  too  often 
seen  making  only  miserable  stunted  growth  on  aooount  of 
"leaf  curl."  If  one  could  ensure  getting  dean*  healthy  stocks, 
and  planting  on  land  free  from  the  spares  of  the  fungus  which 
causes  leaf-curl.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
more  generally  grown.  Where  growers  have  been  unfortunate 
in  this  respect,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  starting  afresh  with 
Scotch  or  Irish  seed,  and  planting  on  land  which  has  not 
recently  been  devoted  to  Potato  growing.— D.  W. 


Bibliography  of  tlie  Clirysantliemum. 

To  thofie  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Chrys- 
anthemum from  a  literary  standpoint,  we  may  draw  their 
attention  to  the  very  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  flower 
compiled  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  which  appears  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  journal  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France.  The  article,  which,  we  understand,  will  be  issued 
in  separate  form,  was  prepared  by  request  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum Committee  of  that  society,  and  includes  all  the 
knoAvn  pamphlets  and)  treatises  on  the  flower  that  have  been 
published  in  Germany,  England,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium. 
France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  and 
Portugal. 
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GreenbOQse  Stiuctares. 


Hew  Feni-Hoase  at  the  Royal  Botanic  OardeiiBf  Edinburgh. 

As  part  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years. under  the  direction  of  the  Begins  Professor  of  Botany, 
Professor  I.  Bay  ley  Balfour,  for  the  modernising  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  reports  "  The  Scotsman,''  a  new  fern  house 
has  just  been  completed,  and  will  be  open  in  a  few  weeks  to 
the  public.  It  has  been  erected  on  ground  to  the  east  of  the 
present  range  of  greenhouses,  with  which  it  communicates,  and 
to  the  main  passage  of  whicn  it  forms  a  pleasant  termination. 
Constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  the  main  house  has  a  leneth  of 
70ft,  a  width  of  57ft  at  the  widest  part,  and  a  height  of  16ft. 
At  the  far  end  it  opens  up  into  a  spacious  domed  chamber,  25ft 
in  height,  from  which  access  can  be  had  to  the  Nepenthes  House. 
Ultimately  it  is  hoped  it  will  comnninicate  directly  with  the 
lar^e  palm  house.  Set  at  right  angles  on  the  south  side  of  the 
main  building  are  two  new  glass  houses  about  60ft  in  length, 
one  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  display  of  Australian  Heaths, 
and  the  other  for  ferns  grown  in  a  cool  temperature.  The 
main  building  is  for  tropical  ferns.  They  are  being  planted  in 
the  earth  in  what  practically  will  be  a  large  rockery. 

Massive  blocks  of  red  sandstone  are  being  used  for  the  rock 
work,  and  have  a  good  effect  as  a  background  to  the  green 
foliage.  The  heat  is  admitted  by  narrow  gratings  at  each  side 
of  the  bordeoiB,  and  the  visitor,  instead  of  walking,  as  in  some 
of  the  other  hot  houses,  on  iron  perforated  plates,  has  underfoot 
a  solid  gravel  {Mtth.  No  pots  are  used  for  the  ferns.  Each 
plant  is  set  out  naturally  in  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  in  the  other  houses  that  by  planting  out  in  this  way 
much  better  results  can  be  obtained.  The  fern  house,  when 
completed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  connection 
with  any  public  garden  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Among  some 
of  the  rarer  ferns  in  it  are  examples  of  the  Staghoms,  Bavallia, 
Nephrolepis,  Angiopteris,  Polypodium  Taocinifolium,  and  other 
hanging  ferns ;  of  climbing  Lygodiums ;  and  of  Brainea  insignia. 

The  fern  house,  which  has  been  constructed  by  Maokensie 
and  Moncur  (Limited),  has  cost  £2,400.  A  great  improvement 
is  in  progress  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Gardens,  almost 
opposite  the  new  entrance  aate.  This  x>ortion  of  the  garden 
was  formerly  little  better  tnan  a  waste.  Now  it  has  been 
levelled  up  and  turfed,  and  at  the  eastern  boundary  a  her- 
baceous border  has  been  laid  out.  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  Garden,  overlooking  Inverleith  Terrace,  has  been  tians- 
formedi  into  What  is  practically  an  annexe  to  the  adjoining  rock 
garden.  Bight  along  the  Inverleith  Terrace  front  a  rockery 
has  been  formed  with  huge  blocks  of  a  ridhly-tinted  brecia  or 
pudding  stone  from  Oallander,  which  will  be  partially  covered 
with  masses  of  hardy  flowering  plants  of  various  kinds.  A  walk 
has  been  made  inside  the  boundary  wall  from  which  this 
rockery  can  be  surveyed,  and  rustic  at^^,  as  if  cut  in  the  rock, 
lead  down  from  the  plateau  above.  The  same  stone  is  being 
introduced  with  good  effect  into  the  old  Tock  garden,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  it  does  not  blacken  in  the  same  way  as  red 
sandstone  slabs.  Despite  the  bad  weather  which  has  been  lately 
experienced,  si^is  of  spring  are  evident  in  the  gardens  in  the 
formation  of  buds  oa.  the  trees  and  in  the  blooming  of  some  of  the 
earlier  rock  and  other  flowers.  The  greenhouses  are  in  very 
fine  order,  and  the  groves  outside  are  vocal  with  the  song  of 

the  birds. 

♦•» 

Alpine  Plants  and  Sbrnbs. 

The  grouping  of  alpine  plants  on  the  lines  already  shown 
(page  237)  is  admissible,  the  natural  arrangement  taking  place 
instead  of  the  mixed,  as  frequently  seen  in  artificial  rockwork. 
The  groufking  or  massing  of  the  several  plants  as  distinguished 
from  dotting  them  all  over  the  place,  not  only  secures  special 
character  and  diarm,  but  admits  of  providing  for  each  the  soil 
and  substratum  suited  to  its  requirements.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  alpine  plants  of  the  primitive  and  calcareous  Alps. 
Many  species  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  soil  for  nutriment. 
Thus,  as  regaids  soil,  alpine  plants  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections:  1,  chalk-loving  plants;  2,  plants  to  which  chalk  is 
poison;  3,  plants  that  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

The  importance  of  soil,  however,  is  a  vexed  question,  and 
though  there  are  reasons  lor  a  particular  plant  being  found  on 
a  certain  soil  or  substratum,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  plant 
will  not  thrive  on  soil  of  a  different  nature,  and  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  be  adverse.  For  instance,  many  plants 
described  as  disliking  lime  soil  may  be  seen  thriving  on  chalk 
or  limestone  formations;  but  the  fact  is  seldom  taken  into 
account  that  the  surfacing  soil  is  so  incrusted  by  vegetable  and 
animal  remains,  and  the  soil  and  subsoil  so  denuded  of  its  lime 
on  which  it  is  incumbent,  as  to  bear  little  or  no  trace  of  that 
element,  and  therefore  plants  to    which    lime    is  regarded  as 


poison  thrive  with,  remarkable  freedom.  In  our  experience  a 
vast  majority  of  alpine  plants  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  and  add- 
ing further  complications  does  nothing  but  hinder  their 
culture. 

A  portion  of  the  rockery  or  rock  garden  may  be  devoted  to 
alpine  shrubs,  such  as  the  Andromedas,  frequently  associated 
with  rock  plants,  and  particularly  with  hardy  Heaths. 
A.  poli'folia  is  the  easiest  grown^  thriving  in  ordinary  soil. 
A.  fiwtigiata,  a  beautiful  Heath-like  plant,  bearing  large,  pure 
white,  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  blossoms,  requires  rough  peat 
and  aand^  well-drained,  thriving  best  on  northern  slopes,  as  it 
loves  moisture,  and  is  impatient  of  drought;  hailine  from  the 
Himalayas.  A.  tetragona,  Heath-like,  6in  to  12in  ni^h,  with 
bright  green  quadrangular  shoots,  and  numerous  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  shrubs,  and  a  native 
of  Northern  Europe  and  America,  requiring  a  moist  peat  or 
verv  sandy  soil,  anording  a  good  depth  of  t^is  on  rockwork. 
A.  nypnoides,  a  minute  moss-like  shrub,  lin  to  4ia  high,  is 
pei^iaps,  the  most  difficult  to  grow,  hence  very  rarely  seen  in  a 
thriving  state.  Drought  is  fatal  to  it,  being  a  native  of  the 
coldest  regions  both  or  Europe  and  America.  It  should  be 
planted  on  rockwork  in  deep,  moist,  but  well  drained  soil,  and 
carefully  guarded  against  drought  during  the  summer  months, 
placing  a  few  stones  about  the  neck  of  the  plant  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  pegging  down  the  slender  main 
branches. 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  a  neat,  dwarf,  evergreen  trailing 
shrub,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  has  small  rose  flowers  in  early 
summer,  and  red  berries  in  autumn.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  but 
prefers  moist  peat  and  grit,  and  is  particularly  useful  for  hang- 
ing over  the  lnt>ws  of  rocks. 

Azalea  amoena,  an  elegant  and  neat,  compact-growing  shrub, 
with  foliase  about  the  sise  of  that  of  the  common  Box,  but 
hairy,  ana  ridh  crimson  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion. 
It  succeeds  in  peat  and  sand,  in  sunny  positions.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  proves  quite  hardy.  A&alea  (or  properly  Lioiseleuria) 
procumbens,  a  wiry  trailing  shrub,  forming  dense  carpets  about 
lin  high,  bears  pink  flowers  in  spring.  It  prefers  deep  sandy 
peat,  and  the  openest  of  situations. 

Cistus  (Rock  Rose)  Corboriensis  forms  a  compact  bush  1ft  to 
2ft  in  height,  and  gives  a  profusion  of  handsome  white,  circular 
flowers,  l^in  across,  more  or  less  suffused  with  rose  and  with 
sulphur  yellow  centres.  C.  Cupanianus  is  a  much  branched 
shrub  with  roundish,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  pure  white 
flowers,  2in  or  more  across.  C.  launfolius,  hardier  than  the 
common  Gum  Cistus  (C.  cupreus)  forms  an  evergreen  busfti  with 
dark  green  leaves  and  large  white  flowers.  C.  lusitanious  (dwarf 
Gum  Cistus)  is  a  charming  species,  the  dense  bush,  9in  to  15in 
hig^,  being  dotted  all  over  with  pure  white  flowers,  each  petal 
having  a  yellow  base  and  a  dark  crimson  blotch  immediately 
above  it.  C.  vaginatus,  a  fine  vigorous  species,  with  l^rge  rosy- 
purple  flowers;  and  C.  purpureus,  producing  terminal  clusters 
of  deep  red-purple  flowers  Sin  across,  with  a  very  dark  crimson 
blotch  near  the  base  of  each  petal  above  the  yellow  centre,  and 
very  handsome,  but  rather  tender.  This  applies  to  most  of  the 
Rock  Roses,  therefore  they  should  be  given  sheltered,  sunny 
slopes,  and  a  loamy  soil. 

Cornus  canadensis  (Dwarf  Cornel)  loves  a  moist  peat  soil, 
being  a  dwarf  shrub  about  6in  high,  and  bearing  large  white 
flowers  or  bracts,  pointed  with  a  tint  of  rose.  It  succeeds  oh 
northern  slopes,  being  a  native  of  North  America,  in  damp  cold 
woods. 

Cotoneaster  rupestris,  a  very  neat  plant  for  rockwork  and 
banks,  thrives  in  loam. 

Cytisus  Ardoni  forms  dense  procumbent  masses  of  yellow 
flowers;  while  C.  decumbens  produces  its  yellow  and  brownish- 
purple  Broom-like  flowers  from  branched,  woody,  prostrate, 
weeping  stems,  both  requiring  a  loamy  soil  and  sunny  ex- 
posures. 

IXaphne  Cneorum  (Garland  Flower),  a  neat  evergreen  shrub, 
6in  to  12in  hirfi,  beat's  a  profusion  of  rosy-lilac  flowers  in 
terminal  umbefc,  deliciously  fragrant,  thrives  best  in  sandy  peat 
soil  kept  rather  moist  in  summer.  D.  rupestris  (Rock  Dapnne) 
is  more  compact  and  dense  than  D.  Cneorum,  the  shoots  being 
erect,  forming  tufts  about  2in  high  and  a  foot  or  more  across, 
producing  pafo  rose,  waxy  flowers,  in  clusters.  It  is  of  very 
slow  growth,  but  if  slowly,  surely  forms  a  moderate  sized  tuft, 
thriving  in  very  stony  and  peaty  earth  in  a  well-drained,  but 
not  a  dry  position. 

Epiga»  repens  (Ground  Laurel),  a  small  trailing  evergreen 
shrublet,  grows  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  is  found  in  North 
America  in  sandy  soil  in  the  shade  of  Pines,  therefore  should  be 
given  Heath  (sandy  peat)  soil,  in  the  shade  of  larger  shrubs.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  delicate,  rose-tinted  flowers,  exhaling  a 
rich  odour  in  early  spring. 

Empetrum  nigrum  (Crowberry),  a   small   evergreen   Heath- 
like  bush,  is  a  native  and  badge  of  the  clan  McLean,  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  peaty  soil,  and  may  be  planted  with  the  lesser 
rock  shrubs  in  places  where  least  select.— G.  Abbey. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Societies. 

Royal  Hortioultural,  Haroh  17th. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  not  quite  so  full  «as  ili« 
one  a  fortnight  ago,  and  there  was  seemingly  leas  general  high 
quality.  There  is  a  tendency  to  liave  large  exhibits  of  only 
medium  stuff,  instead  of  smaller  displays  of  the  choicer  sub- 
jects. The  beet  features  were  Major  Holtord's^  Messrs.  Charles- 
woi-th's,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  McBean's  orchids;  Messrs.  Wm. 
PauPa  forced  ornamental  Peaches  and  Almonds;  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Azaleias  indioa ;  and  Mr.  George  Mount's  Roses,  which 
are  never  so  charming  as  in  Februarv  and  March.  Messrs. 
Ware  staged  a  selection  of  300  kinds  of  hardy  plants;  and 
Messrs.  Low  bad  a  large  number  of  species  of  Acacia.  No 
certificates  were  awarded  by  the  Floral,  Fruit,  or  Narcissus 
Committees,  but  the  Orchid  Committee  aaye  eight,  and  two 
cultural  commendations.  A  lecture  was  delivered  at  3  o'clock 
by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.  There  was  again  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors.     The  weather  was  fairly  bright. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Comniittee. 

Present :  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Measrs.  W. 
Bates,  George  Woodward,  H.  Markham,  Chas.  D.  Walter,  Alex. 
Dean,  H.  Parr,  Edwin  Beckett,  Geo.  Keif,  J.  Davies,  J.  Vert-, 
W.  H.  Davies,  J.  Mclndoe,  Chas.  Foster,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Geo. 
W^ythes,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  and  W.  Poupart. 

A  collection  of  Orange  fruits— very  large  and  handsome— 
from  Mr.  Ansell,  of  Cyprus,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal.  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  sent  four  dishes  of  Apples; 
and  Messrs.  George  Bunyard,  Ltd.,  staged  thirteen  dishes  of 
Apples,  among  them  being  Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  Newton 
Wonder,  Strijwd  Beaufin,  and  others,  all  in  first-rate  ooBditdon. 

Naichtat  Committee. 

This  committee  sat  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  only  exhibit  under  this  committee  was  one  of  Daffodils 
from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  They  had  Elvira,  one  of  the  triandrus  hybrids,  which 
was-  much  admired.  Others  were  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Monarch, 
Excelsior,  and  Glory  of  Leiden,  among  trumpets;  Juliet,  Ellen 
Barr,  and  Almira,  as  poeticus  varieties;  Constellation,  Princess 
Mary,  White  Lady,  Almira,  Katherine  Spurrell,  and  Frank 
Miles,  among  the  incomikarabilis.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  Boxall,  Richard  Thwaites, 
F.  Sander,  H.  G.  Alexander,  John  Cypher,  F.  Menteith 
Ogilvie,  J.  F.  Alcock,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  P. 
Bound,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  H.  White  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine, 
Gumey  Wilson,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Bolton,  R.  Brooman  White. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  de  B.  Crawshay,  A.  A.  McBean,  A.  J.  Foster,  and 
Stuart.  H.  Low. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  among 
other  thin^  had  Cymbidium  Wiganianum,  pale  creamy,  with 
crimson  veins;  also  Cattleya  Trianse  plumosa,  a  very  handsome 
variety.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Day),  85,  West 
Hill,  Putney,  brought  a  bank  of  Odontoglossums  with  some  fine 
varieties.     (Silver  Floia  medal.) 

Messi-s.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  had  a  small  mis- 
cellaneous exhibit  which  comprised  Epiphronitis  Veitchi, 
Dendrobium  nobile  album,  Lycaste  Skinneri  delicata,  Cypri- 
pedium  aureum  .^Edippe.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  McBean,  of  Cooksbridge,  contributed  Odonto- 
glossums crispum  mainly.  The  plants  were  in  grand  health,  and 
splendidly  flowered.  There  were  several  fine  varieties  (un- 
named).   (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  brought  Cypripedium 
Venus,  Cyp.  Beckmanni,  large  and  handsome  lOdontoglossum 
ardentissimum,  Odonto.  Lawrenciana.  L.-c.  Thomtoni  (very 
effective).  With  these  there  were  SoMronitis  gnandiflora,  Epi- 
dendrum  xanthinum,  and  numerous  Dendrobes.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  had  a  general  collection 
of  seasonable  kinds  of  orchids,  but  nothing  especially  note- 
worthy. 

F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Balmforth), 
The  Shrubberies,  Oxford,  sent  a  well-flowered  assortment  of 
Odontoglossums.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  brought  just  a  few  Dendrobiums  of  first- 
rate  Quality.     These  included  D.  ThwaitessB  in  several  forms, 

D.  Mrs.  Alfred  Ro^rs  (Findleyanum  x  Hildebrandti),  and 
D.  RolfsB  roseum.  There  were  five  different  varieties  of 
D.  Thwaitesep  from  one  pod  of  seed. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  liad  Odontioda 
Heatonense,  Lselio-cattleya  Elinor,  and  Miltonia  Warscewicai, 
lately  named  Odontoglossum  fuscatum. 

A  cultural  commendation    for   a  splendid  plant    of  Brasso- 


cattleya  Lindleyana  (Bras,savola  tuberculata  x  Cattleya  inter- 
media) was  accorded  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  paii*s,  and  there  were  about  thirty  pairs. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegg),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  had  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  white 
Cattleyas,  including  C.  Trianw  alba,  Prima  Donna,  Oberon,  and 
Esmeralda.  He  had  also  several  pretty  Lycastes.*  including 
Armeniaoa,  salmon-rose;  Princess  Ida,  and  Lady  Gladys  (white). 
The  plants  were  clean  and  well  grown.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal.) 

Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.  (grower.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander), Westonbii-t,  had  a  small  collection  or  gems— gems  of  the 
first  water.  Dendrobium  Perseus,  D.  P.  aureus,  ana  D.  Melpo* 
mone  were  included;  also  Brasso-oattleya  Digbyano-Mendeli, 
L.-c.  Earl  Grey,  and  L.-c.  luminosa,  Westonbirt  variety.  There 
were  besides  several  Odontoglossums.  any  one  of  whioli  might 
have  been  creditably  awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  A 
C.C.  was  accorded  to  Odonto.  Adrianae  var.  Lady  Wantage. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Flonl  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Jas. 
Hudson,  J.  W.  Barr,  Wm.  Howe,  E.  A.  Bowles,  J.  Jennin^B, 
F.  Page  Roberts,  Jas.  Douglas,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  £.  Pearson, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  Arthur  Turner,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  George 
Paul,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  Blick,  and  R.  Hooper 
Pearson. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hampton,  was  again 
represented  by  perpetual  flowering  Carnations.  The  flowers 
were  stronger  and  fiiTner  than  ever,  of  good  siee  and  richness,  on 
long  wiry  stems.  The  best  were  Winsoi\  Britannia,  Jessica, 
Mrs.  Lawson,  Wliite  Lan-son,  Harlowaraen,  and  Aristocnat. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Carnations  also  came  from  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  who 
had  Mrs.  H.  Burnett  (salmon  pink)  in  especially  fine  coiMiition. 
Marmion  was  still  forward  in  good  style,  and  there  were  also 
White  Perfection,  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  Robert  Craig.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Cinerarias  of  the  florists'  type,  and  of  enormous  sise  so  far 
as  the  plants  were  concerned,  came  from  Mrs.  H.  S.  Barton 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Streeter),  Birtley  Gardens,  Bramley.  Guild- 
ford. The  chief  variety  was  Veitch's  Antique  Rose.  Such  big 
specimens  (though  only  in  6in  pots)  lose  something  of  their 
refinement.     (Bronse  Flora  medal.) 

Forced  shrubs,  including  Aaaleas,  standard  and  bush  Prnnus, 
Wistarias.  &c.,  came  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  Richmond. 
Lilacs  ana  Clematises  were  also  included.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  brought  a  pretty  bank  of 
hardy  plants,  among  which  were  double  Primroses,  Hepaticas, 
encrusted  Saxifraga  Kestonien&is,  large  white  flowers;  Sax. 
Albert,  pale  y^low ;  Colohicum  libanoticum,  Ac.  A  selection  of 
hardy  hybrid  Rhododendrons  was  also  here.  R.  barbatum  is  a 
very  rich  crimson.  Lastly,  the  species  of  Crocus,  in  pots, 
formed  an  interesting  group  by  themselves.  (Bromse  Fiona 
medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  CSielsea,  a^in  staged 
a  large  display  of  forced  shrubs  in  great  variety.  Tall 
standards  or  Pyrus  Maulei,  with  brick-red  or  orange-red 
flowers,  at  the  back,  was  very  pleasing.  There  were  also 
I^ropetalum  chinense,  Lilacs  in  a  number  of  varieties,  Deutsias, 
Rhododendrons,  Pyrus  floribunda  atrosanguinea,  Cerasus 
pseudo-Cenasus  James  H.  Veitch,  Cerasus  serrulata  (double 
white).  Wistarias,  Choisya  temata.  Other  interesting  things 
were  Rubus  roseeflorus,  with  double  white  flowers :  and  among 
the  Rhododendrons  were  Christmas  Cheer,  ix)8e- wnite;  Hand^ 
worth  Early  Red;  Early  Gem,  and  ciliatum  (shown  as  small 
plants  in  a  basket).  The  comparatively  new  and  rare  Libocedrua 
macrolepis  was  also  included.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  quite 
hardy.  In  addition  to  their  forced  shrubs,  Sfessrs.  Veitch  had 
pyramidally-trained  Azalea  indica  varieties.  These  were  dense 
masses  of  the  richest  flowers,  including  Mme.  J.  Vervaene,  Dr. 
Moore,  Empress  of  India,  President  Oswald  de  Kerchore,  alba 
odorata,  Herman  Seidel,  and  Mme.  Morreux.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  of  the  present  time.  ine  same 
firm  showed  a  table  length  of  a  very  fine  strain  of  Cyclamens. 
(Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.,  brought  beauti- 
ful Azaleas,  with  large,  expansive  heads  of  handsome  flowers  ; 
also  Wistarias,  Guelder  Roses,  double  crimson  Thorn,  Cytisus 
alba  (as  standard),  Ledum  ledifolium,  Prunus  triloba,  and 
Lilacs.  The  best  of  the  Azaleas  were  Elizabeth  (rich  salmon- 
soarlet),  Florodora  (orange-red),  and  Anthony  Koster  (yellow). 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

A  very  pretty  and  effective  piece  of  rockwork  in  Mr.  H.  C. 
Pulham's  well-known  style  was  erected  by  his  firm.  His  address 
is  Elsenliam,  Essex.  The  **  rocks  "  were,  of  course,  of  tufa,  in 
boulder  masses  with  bays,  crowned  with  dwarf  Pernettyas, 
Gorse,  and  Retinocsporas,  and  having  the  crevices  filled  with  suit- 
able alpine  plants.  Primula  marginata  was  noteworthy,  and 
also  And  rosace  carnea. 
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A  snuall  display  of  hardy  plants  came  from  Messrs.  CJheal  and 
Sons,  of  Lowfield,  Crawley.  We  observed  Primula  ixnea, 
Galax  aphylla,  Saxifraga  altissima,  Morisia  hypogsea,  Primula 
viacosa  nivalis,  Saxifraga  Griesbachi,  and  other  seasonable  sub- 
jects. The  exhibit  was  backed  by  neat  evergreen  shrubs,  as 
Thuyas,  Pinus,  Box,  and  Cryptomerias. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  brought  individual 
flowers  of  their  Primulas,  and  again  showed  zonal  Pelargoniums 
arranged  in  bunches.  Of  the  decorative  section,  alba  fimbriata 
was  especially  fine.  The  following  are  first-class  varieties:  Sir 
T.  Hanbury,  dark  crimson;  King  Victor,  scarlet:  Lady  Folke- 
stone, pink;  Lucania,  rose-scarlet;  Saxonia,  deep  scarlet; 
Galedonia,  mauve ;  and  Mauretania,  pale  pink  and  white.  (Sil- 
ver Banksian  medal.) 

The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Harlington,  Middlesex,  once 
more  proved  that  they  are  the  champion  growers  of  Cyclamens. 
Their  long  table  display  represented  plants  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  They  were  in  5in  and  6in  pots,  and  boi^  crowds 
of  the  finest  flowers.  Giant  Salmon  Kine,  described  as 
'*  Ourown,'*  was  included.     (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

Primzx)6es  and  other  hardy  flowers  came  from  the  Misses 
Kipping,  Button,  Essex ;  and  a  similar  display  was  brought  by 
the  Afisses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton-on-Thames. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  m>king,  staged  Primula 
denticulata  alba,  hardy  Qyclamens,  and  other  things. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  hybrid  Freesias 
in  some  new  attractive  colours,  as  clear  yellow,  mauve,  reddish- 
cinnamon,  and  yellow  and  russet.  They  displayed  great  possi- 
bilities. 

A  highly  creditable  exhibit  came  from  £.  A.  Hambro,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Grandfield),  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent.  The 
subjects  were  hardy  plants  in  pots  and  pani^,  also  shrubs.  AH 
of  them  were  notably  clean  ana  fine,  and  indeed  it  is  question- 
able if  a  finer  hardy  display  from  a  private  garden  has  ever 
been  seen.  There  were  several  very  excellent  things  included, 
as  Saxifraga  Boydi  alba — a  fine  pan  of  this,  said  to  be  worth 
at  least  ten  guineas.  Also  S.  Boydi  (yellow),  very  fine,  and  all 
the  best  Primulas^  like  nivalis  alba,  denticulata  alba,  and  others. 
Forced  Daffodils,  and  smaller  bulbs,  with  Azaleas  and  shrubby 
Spirseas  completed  a  very  handsome  exhibit.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian medal.) 

Carnations  were  abundantly  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  their  flowers  being  particularly 
fine.  Of  Acacias  (twenty-five  varieties)  and  Azalea  indica  they 
had  a  nice  representation.  Acacia  Drummondi,  A.  spiralis, 
A.  coirdata,  and  A.  magnifica  were  here.     Gerbera  Jamesoni  in 

F>ts,  and  flowering,  was  attractive;  while  Daphne  odorata  and 
rancisea  calycina  rendered  fragrance  tie  well  as  colour.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Biarr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were 
strong  in  Crocuses,  which  they  showed  in  long  boxes,  like 
window  boxes.  The  effect  was  bright  and  gooa7  particularly 
Crocus  aureus,  nurpureus  grandiflorus,  and  Blue  Celeste.  Their 
Rose  de  Nice  oouble  Anemone  contrasted  well  Tidth  Anemone 
blanda  Taurica.  Narcissus  minimus  and  N.  minor  were  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  Helleborus  purpureus  superbus,  and  the  new 
H.  Peter  Barr.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, had  Cyclamens,  Aaalea  indica  Mme.  Morrent,  and  young 
Clematises,  nicely  flowered  in  *5in  pots.  These  were  shown  in 
grouplets  of  one  variety,  th^e  plants  being  about  4ft  high.  The 
Kinds  were  Lady  Londesborough,  Fair  Rosamond,  Lady  Wolse- 
ley,  Miss  Bateman,  and  Nellie  Moser.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  displayed  a  most  excel- 
lent complement  of  Cinerarias  in  a  range  of  colours.  These  com- 
prise ixaie  silvery  mauve,  old  rose,  deep  rose,  and  numerous 
shades  of  pink.  They  had  also  light  bine  shades,  the  colour 
intense  and  radiant,  and  altogether  beautiful.  The  plants  were 
fine  models,  averaging  1ft  in  height,  bushy,  stout,  with*  good 
leathery  foliage,  and  admired  on  all  hands. 

Messrs.  wT  Paul  and  Son.  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  flowering  Peachea  ana  Almonds — a  class  of  ornamental 
shrubs  which  they  are  highly  successful  w^th.  These  were 
sturdy,  nicely  shax)ed  young  plants  in  lOin  and  12in  pots. 
Prunus  triloba  was  conspicuous;  also  Prunus  persica  fl.-pl., 
P.  oameUiseflora,  P.  Amy^ialus  fl.-pl.,  Pyrus  floribunda,  Cerasus 
pseudo-Cerasus,  Pyrus  Scheideckeri,  P.  Niedzwedzkyana,  with 
dark  purplish  flowers.  They  also  had  the  yellow  Banksian  Rose 
and  the  new  Chinese  species  Hugonis,  with  neat.  Acacia-like 
foliage  and  soft  yellow  single  flowers  that  last  a  long  time. 
This  is  quite  hardy,  and  there  is  a  large  bush  of  it  at  Kew. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

A  table-length  was  again  filled  by  Messrs.  Cutbueh,  High- 
gate,  with  forced  As»leas  and  other  shrubs;  together  with  hardy 
and  greenhouse  plants.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  had  Pulmonaria  saccharata, 
Heaths,  and  dwarf  SaxiJPragas.  Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  Bamham, 
Bo^or,  Sussex,  brought  Primroses. 

From  their  Feltham  nurseries  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  sent 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  hardy  plants  in  this  show.     The 


plants  were  shown  in  cork-bark  boxes,  these  being  arranged  on 
a  sloping  bank.  The  plants  were  mostly  seasonable,  with  others, 
like  Conandron  ramondioides  and  Ramondia  pyrenaica;  also 
various  Helianthemums.  Altogether  there  were  some  thiee 
hundred  different  species,  shrubby,  herbaceous,  alpine,  and  also 
ferns.  With  these  there  was  a  group  of  Primula  oboonioa 
gigantea.     (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

Roses  weie  again  staged  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  of  Canterbury, 
the  new  h.t.  Joseph  Lowe  being  very  fine.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Hardy  plants  and  Primulas  obconica  came  from  Messrs.  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood.  Primula  rosea  and  hardy  Cyclamens 
were  here  very  fine;  also  Lachenalias.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Certiflcatei  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Caitleya  Enid,  Westonhiri  var.  (Major  Holford).— Parentage:  C. 
Mossiae  x  C.  gigas.  Flowers  very  liuge  and  fine,  with  prettily 
frilled  lip  which  is  bright  purple.  The  broad  petals  and  sepals  are 
rose-manve.    A.M. 

Caitleya  Suzanne  de  Crom  (Mens.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom^  Ghent).— 
A  gronplet  of  this  handsome  white  flowered  Cattleya  appeared  at 
the  previous  exhibition.  The  flowers  are  very  elegant,  large,  heavy, 
broad  petaUed.    F.C.C. 

DendroHum  fMciforme  (Moore,  Ltd.). — This  received  a  botanical 
certificate.  The  flowers  are  small,  with  narrow  segments  hidf  an 
inch  long  and  tea  oolonred. 

LmlvMiaitleya  Elinor  (Charlesworth  and  Co.).— Parentage :  L. 
Coronet  x  C.  SchrAdere.  Flowers  ,of  good  size  and  intense  orange 
colpur.    C.  Schrddene  does  not  appear  to  have  mnoh  influenoe.    A.M. 

LsBlio-catileya  luminosa,  Weetonhirt  var.  (Major  Holford).— 
Parentage :  L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  aurea.  A  noble  flower,  of  huge  size 
and  great  substance.  The  lip  is  magenta  purple  and  the  petala  and 
sepals  are  golden  russet.    A.M. 

OdoniogloBBum  Oladye  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — Parentage :  O. 
cirrhosnm  x  O.  Harryanum.  Quite  intermediate,  with  the  cirrhosum 
form  and  Harryanum  colour.    A.M. 

Pleione  pogonioifes  (Jas.  Yeitoh  and  Sons,  Ltd.).^A  new  species 
from  China,  with  pale  purple  flowers.    Bot.  Certifloate. 

Vanda  euavis  pallida  (Panwells,  Meirelbeke,  Belgiam). — ^e 
flowers  are  of  average  size  and  form,  oolonred  white  and  spotted 
greenish  yellow.   F.C.C. 

The  Hortioultural  Club. 

BniD8< 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, the  3rd  inert.,  Mr,  Harry  J.  Veitch  presiding,  when  Mr. 
(Dhas.  Pearson,  who  had  promised  to  give  a  lecture  on  birds' 
eggs,  was  unavoidably  absent  owing  to  an  attack  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  influenaa.  Mr.  R.  H.  Read,  an  authority 
on  the  same  subject,  very  kindly  filled  the  gap  at  short  notice 
with  a  description  of  an  ornithologioal  excursion  in  Southern 
Spain,  illustrated  b^  numerous  lantern  slides.  The  lecturer 
prefaced  his  exhibition  of  views  and  nests  in  situ  by  a  graphic 
account  of  his  trip  in  the  spring  of  1906,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  study  of  the  birds  of  tnat  country.  On  the  way  thither  he 
passed  through  Bordeaux,  where  he  saw  immense  forests  of 
twines  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  turpentine,  every 
tree  being  scored  longitudinally  and  provided  with  little  col- 
lecting cups,  the  raw  product  oeing  worked  up  by  terebene 
factories  on  the  spot.  Passing  onwards,  the  various  phases  of 
spring  vegetation  were  touched  upon,  and  also,  of  course,  the 
numerous  species  of  birds,  many  of  which  were  obviously  migrat- 
ing in  enormous  numbers  on  their  way  hither  and  elsewhere. 
Wfllow  warWers.  blackcaps,  nightingales  were  seen. 

Arrived  in  tne  Jeres  or  sherry-producinjj  district  of  Spain 
(the  word  sherry  being  really  an  approximation  to  the  Spanish 
name,  while  the  old  work,  Sack,  was  a  corruption  of  Qeco,  or 
dry  '^sherry  sack,'  meaning  dry  sherry),  the  lecturer  made  his 
way  to  the  curiously  constituted  bird  paradise,  known  as  the 
Marismas,  a  vast  area  of  flat  land  covered  during  the  winter 
and  spring  by  about  2ft  of  water,  which  dries  up  in  the  summer, 
leaving  large  expanses  of  sun-dried  mud,  varied  by  stretches  of 
sand  and  shingle.  Birds  of  innumerable  kinds  abounded  here— 
herons,  stilts,  terns,  and  other  waterfowl;  with  egrets,  kites, 
and  other  birds  of  prey.  A  curious  arboreal  feature  in  this 
district  was  that  owin^  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  Pine  trees 
were  all  denuded  of  their  lower  branches,  and  were  consequently 
reduced  to  somewhat  mop-like  forms.  In  some  cases  drifting 
sand  invaded  both  trees  and  smaller  vegetation,  and  some  o^  the 
slides  showed  curious  effects  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  most  interesting  slides  were  those  showing 
various  nests.  Herons  and  eagles,  &c.,  were  high  up  in  lofty 
trees,  while  another  series  depicted  ground  nests,  in  many 
cases  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  all  but 
invisible  groups  among  rough  stones  and  shingle,  and  by  their 
mottled  colouration  almost  defying  the  eye  to  detect  them.  The 
nests  and  eggs  of  many  aquatic  birds  were  also  shown  cosily 
planted  amid  the  Reeds  and  Rushes,  which,  in  many  cases, 
necessitated  standing  knee  deep  in  n-ater  in  order  to  obtain  the 
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photograph.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Pycroft. 
Percy  F.  Bunyard,  W.  Marshall,  H.  J.  Veitch,  endC.  T.  Druery 
took  part,  and  a  hearty  vot-e  of  thanks  concluded  the  entertain- 
ment.—C.  T. 

Goildfok^d  (Surrey)  Oardenera*. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
A.  R.  Upton,  ]£q.,  president,  in  the  chair,  a  goodly  number  of 
memberB  assembled  to  hear  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  of 
Wye  College,  on  **  Phoephatio  and  Potash  Manures."  Dr. 
Goodwin  dealt  with  the  various  forms  of  these  manures  in  a 
most  instructive  and  interesting  manner.  The  lecturer  received 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  his  lecture.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  also  given  to  Mr.  Walklinc  for  a  small  croup  of 
Ladhenalias,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Foreman,  Stoke  Park  Gardens,  for 
an  excellent  group  of  mixed  plants,  prominent  among  which 
were  first-rate  specimen  plants  of  Qyclamens.  I 

Soottish  Hortiooltural. 

There  was  a  crowded  attendance  in  the  Goold  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh, on  March"  4,  of  membera  of  the  Soottish  Horticultural 
Association,  when  Mr.  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 
His  subject  was  "The  Horticultural  Outlook."  Horticulture, 
he  said,  as  they  had  to  deal  practioally  with  it  at  the  present 
time,  might  be  divided  into  four  large  important  and  distinct 
sections,  namely,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  market  gardeners, 
city  and  town  gardeners,  and  the  private  gentleman's  gardener. 
Scottish  gardenera  were  found  the  world  over,  and  from  that 
chief  centre  in  Scotland  they  might  safely  assert  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tliese  men  had  gone  forth.  The  highest  excellence  in  the 
large  private  gardens  in  Britain  was  undoubtedly  attained 
between  1850  and  1870.  during  which  time  it  was  said  that  at 
Drumlanrig  was  the  finest  in  Europe.  Nemoplhila,  Cuphea. 
Verbenas  of  various  colours,  Stocks^  Tom  Thumb  "Geraniums." 
and  Calceolarias  which  were  used  m  Drummond  Oastle,  Both- 
well  Castle,  and  Tulliallan  Castle  gardens  about  1860  would  be 
despised  now.  He  compared  the  improved  lot  of  the  young 
gardener  at  this  time  witli  his  lot  in  those  past  years,  when  the 
journeyman's  wage  was  lis.  weekly.  By  1870,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  period  of  depression  in  trade  had  passed  away.  Horti- 
culture began  to  be  thoroughly  democratised,  and  the  market 
gardener  and  public  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  came  into 
prominence.  There  was  probably  no  city  in  the  kingdom  that 
had  been  more  favoured  with  winter  gardens  in  their  parks 
and  gardens  tihan  Glasgow.  As  almost  none  of  these  glass 
houses  were  in  existence  when  the  present  superintendent,  Mr. 
Whitton,  was  appointed,  it  would  seem  that  that  very  able 
gardener  bv  his  initiative  induced  liberal-minded  merchant 
princes  in  tilasgow  to  give  large  sums  for  their  construction, 
and  also  to  make  eifts  of  beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  In  spite 
of  the  agitation  wnich  had  been  carried  on  since  about  1870, 
Edinburgh  had  not  yet  got  anything  of  the  kind. 

After  a  reference  to  the  excellent  entertainment  which  the 
society's  shows  provided,  the  President  said  that  during  the 
past  thirty  years  in  the  enormous  increase  in  industrial  and 
mercantile  energy,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  wealth, 
hoi-ticulture  had  oeen  equally  energetic.  The  people  had  now 
splendid  pleasure  grounds  and  beautiful  ^rdens  of  their  own  to 
walk  in  and  enjoy,  and  they  had  brought  to  their  own  doors 
incomparably  better  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  than  could 
be  got  thirty  years  ago,  at  such  low  prices  tnat  it  was  a  marvel 
they  could  lie  produced  for  them.  There  was  admittedly  depres- 
sion at  present,  but  there  was  no  indication  tliat  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  nation  had  been  arrested,  and  they  were 
justified  in  thinking  the  depression  would  soon  pass.  Com- 
mercial horticulture  had  a  gi^at  future,  and  probably  in  the 
future  they  would  have  more  specialists  in  their  ranks.  'ihe 
art  of  gardening  would  flourish  more  than  it  had  yet  done,  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  room  and  good  wages  for  competent 
men.     [We  hope  to  publish  the  fuU  address.— Ed.] 

An  exhibit  of  Lilacs  and  Indian  Aaaleas,  grown  by  Mr.  Reid, 
was  shown  during  the  evening,  which  bore  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  electric  light  in  bringing  the  bloom  rapidly  to  per- 
fection. All  the  plants  had  been  grown  side  by  side,  but  two  of 
the  Lilacs  and  two  pf  the  Azaleas  Ead  been  continuously  exposed 
to  electric  light  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  nights,  and  were  in 
beautiful  flower,  while  in  the  plants  shaded  from  the  light  the 
flowers  were  mostly  in  bud. 

There  was  a  very  full  attendance.  After  the  election  of  a 
large  number  of  new  members,  the  chairman  very  feelingly 
referred  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Lii^ithgow, 
who  for  two  years  had  been  honorary  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  record  in  the  minutes 
the  sense  of  great  loss  sustained  by  the  untimely  death  of  tAie 
Marquis,  and  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered.  Mr.  Whytock  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  as  president,  which  miglht  be  entitled,  A 
Horticultural  Retrospect  and  Outlook.  Tlie  address  was  lis- 
tened to  with  rapt    att-ention,  and    was    frequently    applauded. 


At  its  close,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  the  retired  president,  moved 
a  vote  of  tiianks  to  Mr.  Whytock,  touching  with  characteristic 
humour  on  some  of  the  points  prominent  in  Mr.  Whytock's 
paper,  and  defended  himself  from  some  of  the  criticisms  Mr. 
W.  had  made  on  his  own  address  of  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
McHattie  seconded,  in  a  few  appreciative  remarks,  expressing 
the  great  pleasure  the  meeting  nad  had  from  Mr.  Whytock's 
informative  and  suggestive  paper.  Mr.  Comfort  also  spoke 
similarly,  and  the  meeting  expressed  its  thanks  wit^h  enthusiasm. 

BrlBtol  OaiHlenerB*. 

A  well  attended  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  12, 
at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms,  presided  over  by'  Dr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Folweli,  representing  the  Bath  Gardeners'  Debating  Society, 
gave  a  practical  discourse  upon  Cyclamens.  The  use  of  rain 
water  alone,  he  said,  was  advisable,  and  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  potting  compost  should  consist  of  leaf  mould,  as  in  their 
natural  habitat  these  plants  are  invaiiably  found  growine  under 
trees ;  potting  the  plants  not  too  firmly.  Jud^ng  by  the  vase 
of  lovely  laree  flowers  and  foliage  he  had  on  view,  Mr.  Folweli 
is  a  successful  cultivator.  Dr.  Shaw  opened  the  discussion, 
followed  by  Messre.  Curtis,  Scott,  Binfield,  Holt,  'Rioday, 
House,  Garnish,  J.  Clark,  Shelton,  and  Wood-ward.  Hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  lecturer  and  the  chairman  at 
the  close.  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Folweli  for  a  vase 
of  Cyclamens ;  to  Mr.  Woodward  for  two  pots  of  Cyclamens,  and 
to  Mr.  Jenninos  for  Coelogyne  cristata  alba.  A  special  certifi- 
cate went  to  Mr.  Hunking  for  Dendrobium  Lang  Fang  Moun- 
tain variety,  and  Lselio-oattleya  Bletchleyensis.  For  thtee  pots 
of  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Shelton  was  first;  Mr.  Thoday  second. — H.  W. 

Birmingham  Oardeners*. 

Florists'  Flowers. 
At  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Walter 
Jones  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  of  King's  Norton,  the 
noted  Auricula  and  Carnation  expert,  gave  a  verbal  dissertation 
on  florist  flowers.  In  his  prefatory  remarks  Mr.  Brown  re- 
marked upon  the  wonderful  strides  tnat  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  raising  and  cultivating  of  florist 
flowers,  notably  alpine  Auriculas,  Carnations  and  Piootees, 
Beconias,  Narcissi,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Chrysanthemums.  Not- 
withstanding the  advance,  a  few  species  are  still  represented 
by  varieties  raised  upwards  of  a  quaxter  of  a  century  ago,  that 
are  not  excelled  at  the  present  time.  Particularly  does  tliis 
apply  to  the  Auricula.  The  tuberous  Begonia,  however,  may 
claim  an  advance  surpassed  by  no  other  florists'  flower,  not 
even  the  Sweet  Pea.  The  Rose  also  had  made  a  distinct  ad- 
vance, which  is  emphasised  by  the  popular  hybrid  tea  section. 
Several  other  varieties  of  floweihs  were  mentioned,  and  pertinent 
references  were  more  or  less  made  to  the  attributes  of  the 
principle  varieties  in  each  class  of  flower.  Mr.  Brown's  interest- 
ing lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  led  to  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, participated  in  oy  Messrs.  W.  Jones,  T.  Humphreys, 
Spinks,  Herbert,  Gardiner,  and  Giles,  fit  may  be  interesting 
to  remark  that  Mr.  Brown's  deceased  father  was  a  well  knoTioi 
and  enthusiastic  Birmingham  florist.— W.  G. 

LiTerpool  Hortiooltural. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  Common  Hall,  Mr.  B. 
Ashton^  of  Latlhom,  read  a  x>&per  on  ^'Tree  and  ^lalmaison 
Carnations."  The  essayist  is  a  very  successful  cultivator  of 
these  subjects.  A  number  of  growths  were  on  view,  and 
caused  much  comment  owing  to  their  remarkable  vigour  and 
solidity.  Cuttings  of  the  tree  section  are  inserted  in  December 
and  onwards.  The  receptacles  are  placed  in  propagating 
frames  having  a  bottom  heat  of  75deg,  and  60deg  top.  llie 
medium  for  cuttings  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  For  the  subsequent 
pottings  the  compost  is,  to  every  barrow  load  of  fibrous  loam 
an  Sin  pot  of  red  sand  is  added,  a  Gin  pot  of  bonemeal,  and  a 
little  soot,  also  a  fair  amount  or  leaf  soil.  No  manure  is  used 
whatever,  the  lecturer  relying  on  the  manurial  properties  of 
bonemeal.  Patent  compounds  are  eschewed.  The  young 
plants  are  pinched  in  February  for  the  first  time,  and  finally 
m  June  or  early  July.  Mr.  Asrhton  urged  tihe  necessity  of  care- 
ful watering.  Weak  dilutions  of  guano  water  is  the  only 
stimulant  devised.  Rust  is  kept  at  bay  with  applications  of 
"Carmen."  A  temperature  of  55deg  suits  the  puints  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  culture  of  Malmaisons  was  thoroughly  dealt  with.  Pn>- 
pagated  by  layers  in  August,  the  young  plants  are  placed  in  3in 
pots,  and  finally  into  6in.  Large  specimens  are  not  in  favour 
with  the  lecturer.  Strict  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
structures  is  absolutely  essential  if  success  is  to  be  acquired. 
Plenty  of  air  is  given  at  all  times.  No  harm  i^esults  if  the 
temx)erature  reaches  the  freezing  point,  or  even  lower.  A 
splendid  list  of  varieties  was  given  for  each  section.  The 
attendance  was  wretched,  which  is  regrettable  when  one  thinkfi 
of  the  excellence  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Ashton  received  the  most 
sincere  thanks  for  his  discourse.  Tliis  uieeting  temiinated  the 
winter  session.— 11.  G.  J. 
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TonDg  GardeDers'  Domain. 

*,*    The  priae  is  awarded  to  "Riibrum"  for  his  letter  here- 
under : — 

RetaFded  Liliami  for  Winter  Decoration. 

Retarded  Li liuTOB  are  now  recognised  as  most  useful  and 
effective  subjects  for  winter  decoration.  In  oixier  to  have  the 
planta  in  bloom  bv  the  end  of  October  and  early  November  the 
first  hatch  should  be  potted  about  the  middle  of  June,  with 
inteorvals  of  three  weeks  between  the  pottings,  until  the  end  of 
Julv  or  eamly  August  for  the  later  supplies.  A  good  metJiod, 
and  i>erhaps  the  best,  is  to  pot  singly  according  to  size— 5in  for 
the  smaller,  to  6in  or  6jin  for  the  larger  bulbs.  The  compost 
used  should  consist  of  three  parts  fi^h  loam,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  silver  sand,  charcoal,  and  a  small  part  flakey  leaf 
soil,  or  spent  Musihroom  dung.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  as 
k>w  as  possible  in  the  pots  to  allow  for  a  liberal  top-dressing 
later.  When  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  position, 
with  a  covering  of  short  litter  shaken  over  them  until  growth 
commences.  When  the  growths  are  two  or  three  inches  long 
they  should  be  moved  into  an  open  i>osition  where  they  can 
receive  full  amount  of  light  and  air  in  order  to  build  up  sturdy 
growth.  The  plants  should  not  be  coddled  at  any  stage.  In 
the  event  of  heavy  rains  a  light  should  be  placed  over  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  too  sodden. 

,  When  the  plants  are  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high  they 
should  be  top-dreased.  The  soil  used  may  be  mixed  rather 
rwher  than  the  mixture  for  first  ix>tting:  sheep  droppings 
passed  through  an  half  inch  sieve  or  a  little  of  some  refiable 
fertiliser  added,  as  first  advised,  will  answer  very  well.  The 
plants  will  require  very  little  feeding,  apart  from  this  top- 
dreasin^^until  they  are  well  established  and  the  pots  full  of 
roots.  Weak  liquid  manure  from  sheep  droppings  should  then 
be  given,  used  alternately  with  soot  water,  or  a  little  of  some 
reliable  fertiliser.  Small  doses  and  often  should  be  the  rule. 
Stimulants  applied  to  excess,  either  in  the  compost  or  later,  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  failure.  Strict  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  plants  free  from  the  attacks  of  green  fly  or  other  aphides. 
Success  IS  mipossible  if  these  pests  are  not  quickly  checked. 
Ihe  most  efficient  method  is  fumigation,  or  dipping  the  plants 
in  one  of  the  many  nieotine  preparations  will  keep  them  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  condition.  The  plant-s  should  be  housed 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  giving  them  a  position 
where  they  can  receive  all  the  light  possible,  and  a  free  circula- 
tion  of  air.  A  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deg  is  most  suitable. 
-Batches  can  be  introduced  into  heat  as  required.— Rubrum. 

Early- flowering  ChryBanihemnrnt. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  garden  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
end  of  October,  the  flowers  being  valuable  for  the  omamentar 
tion  of  bordera  and  also  for  cutting.  The  cuttings  should  be 
**ken  about  the  second  week  in  February,  and  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.  They  will  require  spraying  over  in  the  morning, 
always  letting  them  get  moderately  dry  bv  the  evening.  There 
are  two  ways  m  which  to  strike  them,  one  is  to  box  them  out 
in  3in  or  4in  of  soil  about  Sin  or  4in  apart,  leaving 
them  there  until  they  are  planted  out;  but  the  best  way  is 
to  put  three  or  four  round  a  sixty-sized  pot,  in  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand 
or  mortar  rubbish  sifted.  The  frame  should  be  kept  closed 
until  thev  are  rooted,  then  graduaUy  admit  air  until  the  lights 
may  be  left  off  altogether.  About  the  second  week  in  April 
thev  wiU  reauire  potting,  this  time  into  fifty-four's,  adding  a 
httle  more  loam.  After  potting  place  them  back  again  into 
Aui,  *Tl?^i*  ^T?^^ay»;  »?d  then  stand  them  out  altogether. 
Although  fairly  hardy,  if  there  are  any  signs  of  frost  it  is 
adviaable  t»  throw  a  light  covering  over  them.  They  should  be 
planted  out  from  2ft  to  3ft  apart,  about  the  middle  of  May. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  them  it  is  essential  to  dig  it  as 
deep  y  as  possible.  After  they  have  started  to  grow  nicely  they 
8h«ild  have  their  points  taken  out  so  as  to  make  them  bushy, 
u  ^i^^^.^7'^V^  t^®?  ;^^«  ™*<^«  *^"t>  6in  of  growth,  if  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  gardener  to  have  them  very  bushy, 
and  as  soon  as  lar^  enougfh  should  be  staked  and  tied.  The 
Masse  family  requires  very  little  stopping,  as  they  generaUy 
throw  up  a  lot  of  suckers.  They  may  he  planted  in  the  kitchen 
garden  to  make  their  growth  m  summer,  and  afterwards  dug 
up  and  potted  or  planted  in  the  bed  or  border  just  before  they 
flower,  or  they  may  be  lifted  when  in  full  flower.  If  they  are 
^*!S?  *  good  Making  the  day  before  they  are  lifted,  and 
another  after  they  are  planted,  one  would  hardly  know  they 
had  been  shifted.  After  the  plants  have  finished  flowering  it 
18  best  to  take  them  up  and  place  them  in  a  box  in  a  cold  frome 
If  the  old  plants  are  to  be  grown  for  another  year  thev  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  firet  week  in  IVIay,  first  thinking  out 
some  of  the  weakest  shoots.     Some  of  the  best  varieties  which 


Iwve  come  to  my  notice  are  Carrie,  Horace  Martin^  Market 
White,  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  White  Quintus,  Cactus,  Bouquet 
Feu,  Crimson  Masse,  Ryecroft  Crimson,  Miss  A.  Willis,  Ralph 
Curtis,  Kitty,  Blush  Beauty,  Chateau  St.  Victor,  and  Rubis.— 
J.  M.  Stevens,  The  Gardens,  Cross  Lanes,  Guildford. 

Yioletf. 

Enormous  quantities  of  these  flowers  are  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  winter  months,  but  they  can  in  no  way  com- 
pare with  those  grown  in  our  English  gardens  for  freshness  and 
fragrance.  Being  a  lover  of  this  small  though  delightful  flower, 
I  have,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  taken  special  intere&t  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  they  should  be  given,  whereby  a  good  return 
may  confidently  be  looked  forward  to  for  the  time  and  care 
expended  upon  them.  To  obtain  success  it  is  essential  to  pay 
.the  greatest  attention  to  the  plants  during  the  stay  in  their 
summer  quarters,  a  fact  often  overlooked  in  some  ^rdens. 
As  soon  as  they  have  finished  flowering  they  should  be  taken  up, 
*Jo  young  growth  taken  from  them,  and  planted  upon  a  cool 
shady  border,  the  soil  being  of  a  good  open  character,  and  given 
a  thorough  watering.  As  they  commence  to  grow  the  syringe 
should  be  applied  several  times  daily,  and  sub  the  hot  weather 
makes  its  presence  felt  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the 
syringe  under  the  leaves,  also  see  that  the  plants  in  no  way 
want  for  water,  or  the  much-to-be-dreaded  pest,  red  spider, 
will  soon  make  its  appearance  and  work  havoc  with  a  promising 
batch  of  plants. 

With  the  beginning  of  September  preparations  must  be  made 
for  their  flowering  quarters.  Where  plenty  of  brick  framee  are 
at  disposal,  and  a  gentle  circulation  of  heat  can  be  obtained, 
fresh  soil  should  be  placed  into  them  to  bring  the  plants  as 
close  to  the  dass  as  the  pipes  will  allow,  and  the  work  of  plant- 
ing proceeded  with,  giving  a  fair  amount  of  room  between  the 
nnts.  Others  not  so  fortunate  should  make  up  a  hotbed  with 
vee  wid  stable  litter  a  little  in  advance,  placing  boarded 
frames  in  position  to  catch  as  much  sun  as  possible,  and  a 
matter  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  soil  placed  therein. 
The  soil  turned  out  from  pots  mixed  with  a  little  lime  rubble 
and  burnt  earth  is  quite  suitable. 

The  plants  shouW  be  well  watered  in,  and  if  thev  feel  the 
effects  of  the  sun  a  light  shading  should  be  given  curing  the 
day,  the  lig;hts  to  be  removed  during  the  night,  air  being  the 
most  essential  factor,  and  the  dew  will  help  considerably  to 
establish  them  in  their  new  quartens.  With  the  November  Vogs 
settling  down  upon  us,  the  greatest  care  must  l>e  exercised  in 
giving  air.  The  fortunate  one  should  gently  circulate  the  heat 
in  his  pipes,  being  careful  not  to  over-heat  them,  or  again  ho 
will  encourage  red  spider,  causing  considerable  annoyance  to 
get  under.  All  suitable  weather  the  lights  should  be  removed, 
and  all  decayed  matter  taken  from  the  plants,  and  the  surface 
soil  should  be  gently  pricked  over  with  a  hand  fork.  I  feel 
sure  if  Violets  were  given  a  little  care  and  attention,  similar  to 
the  above,  they  would  often  be  a  success  where  they  are  now 
only  moderate,  and  a  few  happy  moments  would  be  given  to 
the  harrassed  gardener  by  the  tlianks  he  would  surely  receive 
from  his  mistress  for  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  Violets.^F.  G., 
Lydhurst  Gardens,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex. 

Begoniai  for  Bedding. 

I  think  the  tubexous  Begonia  is  one  of  the  best  plants  we 
have  for  summer  bedding,  as  it  seems  to  have  a  way  of  its  own 
in  blooming  as  well  in  a  wet  season  as  a  dry  one.  It  is  far  the 
best  plan  to  grow  a  good  batch  from  seed  each  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  the  best  plants  can  be  picked  out  and  stored 
away  for  pot  work  the  following  year.  Seed  should  be  sown 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  January  in  a  compost  of  leaf 
mould  and  cocoanut  fibre  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  mixed  with  it.  The  pots  or  pans 
should  be  well  drained,  and,  of  course,  made  very  fine  on  the 
top.  The  seed  must  not  be  covered  with  soil.  Place  a  pane  of 
glass  over  the  {Mtns,  and  set  them  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  where 
a  temi>erature  of  60deg  can  be  maintained.  Prick  out  the 
young  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  in  the  same  compost. 
Plant  out  in  a  frame  by  the  end  of  March,  as  they  make  far 
better  plants  in  this  way  than  if  they  are  put  into  pKrts  or 
boxes.  They  should  be  planted  at  least  5in  or  6in  apart.  Allow 
just  enough  air  to  keep  the  plants  nice  and  sturdy,  and  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  or  the  young  tender  leaves  will  be  blistered,  and 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  will  be  lost.  Gradually  re- 
move the  lights  so  that  the  plants  are  well  hardened  off  by  the 
third  week  in  May. 

It  is  not  safe  to  plant  them  in  their  permanent  place  until* 
June.  The  beds  must  not  be  manured  prior  to  planting.  If 
the  beds  wero  manured  the  previous  autumn  that  will  suit 
them  splendidly.  After  the  plants  have  got  thorough  hold  of 
the  ground  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  them,  but  this  is 
of  most  service  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  flower.  A 
dressing  of  Clay*8  fertiliser  is  very  beneficial  at  this  season  if 
sprinkled  over  the  beds  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  smaM 
Dutch  hoe.     It  is  of  no  use  to  water  with  manure  water  wliers 
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the  beds  are  dry,  always  see  that  the  beds  are  damp.  After  a 
shower  is  the  b^t  time.  Fibrous  rooted  Begonias  grown  thus 
will  be  found  equally  suocej^sful.  They  can  all  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  but  they  are  never  so  sturdy  as  the  plants  grown 
from  seed.  I  may  add  that  I  saw  tubers  lifted  last  October 
fully  4in  across  that  were  grown  from  seed  sown  the  20th  of 
January,  1907.— W.  E.,  Chertsey. 

The  OFeeshoote  Streptocarpoi. 

Tliis  beautiful  stove  and  greenhouse  plant  has  become  very 
popular  during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  successful  hybrids  having  been  raised,  and  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  pliant  of  many  splendid  forms.  Plants  noAy  be 
raia^  from  seed  or  leaf  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  larger 
plants— the  former  methods  for  preference.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  plant's  growth  especially,  tlie  soil  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  oi*  the  plants  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts,  as 
either  of  tnese  will  inevitably  lead  to  failure.  The  plants  at 
this  stage  require  a  gentle  heat  and  also  moisture.  They  should 
be  grown  as  sturdy  as  possible.  A  suitable  compost  is  rich 
loam  three  parts,  and  leaf  soil  and  coarse  sand  one  part-.  The 
plants  should  then  flower  abundantly  the  second  year,  and  are 
very  useful  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  where 
the  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  induce©  prolonged  flowering. 
A  few  of  the  principal  varieties  are  Achimeniflorus,  Dyeri,  blue; 
Gratus,  pui-pfe ;  amd  Mrs.  Heal,  bright  blue;  all  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.— Incognito. 

Petoniai. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  some 

Sractical  hints  on  cultivating  tiiose  somewhat  neglected  summer- 
owering  plants,  which  help  to  beautify  all  gardens.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  now  in  pans,  with  a  compost  of  leaf  soil  and 
peat  of  equal  parts  with  a  little  silver  sand.  The  pans  should 
be  well  drained.  It  is  advisable  to  water  them  before  the  seed 
is  sown,  as  the  tiny  seeds  are  not  then  so  likely  to  get  washed 
into  the  soil  too  deep  and  so  rot  instead  of  germinating.  Only 
the  thinnest  possible  covering  of  soil  is  necessary.  Place  in  a 
warm  but  fairly  dry  pit  with  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  60deg. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlines  have  formed  their  third  leaf  prick  off 
into  pans  or  boxes.  The  compost  should  be  slightly  heavier 
than  in  the  seed  pan,  which  can  be  effected  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  loam,  with  less  peat.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
roots  touch  the  bottom  of  the  liole  made  by  the  dibber,  or  the 
seedlings  will  get  hune  in  the  soil  and  go  off.  After  pricking 
off  place  in  a  dry  place  with  a  temperature  of  about  50deg. 
When  well  rooted  in  the  pans  or  boxes,  pot  into  medium  60's, 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  old  Mushroom  manure,  with  just 
enough  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  When  potted  place  on  a 
shelf  in  a  Peach  house,  out  of  reach  of  the  syringe.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  waterine  them  at  this  stage,  keeping  them 
neither  wet  nor  too  dry.  The  tips  should  l>e  taken  out  to  en- 
courage the  plants  to  erow  bushy.  When  they  are  well  rooted 
in  60*s,  those  that  are  to  be  bedded  out  should  be  gradually 
liardened  off.  Place  in  a  cold  frame,  frivine  them  a  free  amount 
of  air.  After  a  few  days,  weather  permitting,  leave  the  lights 
off  in  the  day-time,  and  later  on  during  the  night  also,  if  no 
frost  is  likely  to  reach  them.  Petunias  have  a  good  effect 
amongst  the  plants  in  the  conservatory,  and  are  also  useful  for 
summer  grouping.  The  best  plants  should  be  selected  and  potted 
on  in  48*s  or  even  32*8,  with  the  same  compost  as  for  60*s,  for 
this  purpose. 

Some  gardeners  prefer  cuttings  to  seedlings,  especially  of 
the  double  varieties.  Cuttines  should  be  taken  in  the  autumn 
for  this  purpose,  and  kept  through  the  winter.  By  the  time 
spring  arrives  these  should  be  good  plants,  and  fit  for  taking 
young  cuttings  off  for  quick  propagatine.  Very  careful  atten- 
tion is  necessary  durinor  the  T^'inter.  Give  them  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  permits,  with  no  draughts.  Watering  during 
the  winter  is  a  most  important  feature,  and  should  be  exercised 
with  the  great-pst  care.— William  Spillktt,  Quex  Park  Gardens, 
Birchington,  Kent. 

Trade  and  Ilscellaneons  Notes. 

Wm.  Sydenham,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sj'denham,  of  Viola  and  outdoor  Chrysanthemum 
fame,  haisi  removed  from  Tamworth,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Warwickshire,  to  King's  Xewton,  Melbourne,  Derby- 
shire, where  a  clearer  atmosi>here  prevails. 

Trade  Catalogoes  Received. 

J.  Ched  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. — Dahlias. 

Cooper.  Taber.  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  London, 

S.E. — Agricultural  Seeds:  Wholesale. 
Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  New  York 

State,  U.S-A.. — General  Catalogue. 
W,  B.  Fordham    and  Sons,  Ltd..  36-40,  York  Boad,  King's  Cross, 

London,  N  — Garden  and  Sporting  Requisites. 
Stewart's,  6,  Melbourne  Place,  Edinburgh. — Links  and  Lawn  Grasses. 
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Orclilds. 

DEXDUOBIUMS,    A   SELECTION   OF   VARIETIES.— Tlie 

numerous  .si>ecies  and  hybrid«>  belonging  to  this  beautiful  genus 
have  been,  and  are  still,  providing  a  grand  display.  After 
being  exhibited  in  such  grand  style  recently  at  Vincent  Square, 
it  will  be  surprising  if  they  do  not  come  back  again  in  general 
favour;  for  they  certainly  deserve  to  be  grown  more  exten- 
sively than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  omit  the 
thyrsiflorum  section  and  those  that  flower  in  the  autumn  from 
this  article,  and  confine  myself  to  the  showy  group  which  in- 
cludes the  old  D.  nobile  with  its  various  varieties,  such  as  Cook- 
soni,  nobilius,  and  album ;  also  D.*s  Wardianum,  aureum, 
signatum,  crassinode,  and  primulinum.  From  the  species  just 
noted,  nvany  hybrids  have  been  raised,  which  are  always  in 
the  majority  wliere  Dendrobes  are  cultivated  to  any  extent. 
One  of  the  best  is  t).  Ainsworthi,  and  it  shows  considerable 
variation,  but  the  largest  variety  is  known  as  D.  intertextum, 
although  it  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  type.  Other  desir- 
able hybrids  are  Cybele,  Wiganise,  Chessmgtonense,  Dulce 
Ophir,  eusosmum  leucopterum,  and  rubens. 

CULTURAL  DETAILS.— To  grow  Dendrobiums  successfully, 
a  house  or  division  should  be  set  aside  for  them ;  other  subjects 
could  also  be  accommodated  that  need  similar  treatment. 
Failing  this  arrangement,  the  warmest  structure  must 
be  utilised  for  the  growing  period,  which  begins  almost  directly 
the  flowering  season  is  over.  As  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and 
the  new  shoot  is  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  any  repotting 
or  re-surfacing  may  be  done,  because  root  action  will  soon  com- 
mence ;  but  all  will  not  be  in  a  fit  state  at  one  time,  so  keep 
the  under  observation  and  pot  on  when  ready.  Select  pans 
or  ordinary  pots,  which  will  just  take  the  plants  comfortably 
(overpottiiig  will  prove  disastrous  to  this  useful  class  of  orchid), 
and  nil  them  one-third  their  depth  with  drainage.  The  compost 
is  uiade  up  of  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fair  sprinkling  of  crushed  creeks,  among  which  the 
roots  delight  to  ravel.  Place  them  near  the  roof  glass,  and 
water  sparingly  for  a  few  weeks  till  re-established.  The  sur- 
roundings, and  between  the  pots,  must  be  kept  moist  by  fre- 
quent syringings  and  damping  down.  To  prevent  the  roots 
becoming  saturated,  they  may  be  set  upon  inverted  flower  pots ; 
and  for  syringing  and  watering  purposes,  insist  on  the  water 
being  tepid,  or  near  the  temperature  prevailing  inside  the 
house. 

WATERING.— As  the  season  advances,  more  water  may  be 
given,  and  the  plants  l)e  sprayed  overhead  occasionally,  while 
the  shading  must  be  thin  and  never  overdone  at  any  time.  To 
keep  them  healthy  and  free  from  the  spot  disease,  ventilation 
must  be  applied,  especially  a  little  from  the  top  ventilators, 
whenever  tne  weather  is  favourable.  The  house  must  be  kept 
in  a  humid  and  growing  condition,  with  a  night  temperature 
of  60deg  to  Godeg  F.,  rising  5deg  or  lOdeg  during  the  day,  or 
even  more  with  solar  warmth.— T.  Anstiss. 

Hardy  Frnit  Gardeo. 

STAKING  TREES.— Owing  to  the  violence  of  recent  gales, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  this  detail  of  culture.  At  this  sea- 
son, before  the  foliage  bas  developed,  the  wind  does  not  as  a 
rule  disturb  established  trees  so  badly  as  later  when  in  full 
leaf.  Recently-planted  standards,  unless  securely  supported, 
are  certain  to  have  suffered,  and  all  such  trees  should  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  making  them  secure  and  to  fill  in  the 
holes  made  by  the  working  of  the  stems  of  the  trees.  We  have 
had  Plums  with  heavy  heads  blown  to  the  gtx>und  in  summer, 
but  bv  careful  raising  into  position  and  adequate  support  after- 
wards, have  seldom  found  them  suffer  to  any  great  extent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  heavy  trees  on  a  wind-swept 
position,  which  have  not  obtained  a  very  safe  hold  of  the  soil, 
the  method  of  placing  three  strong  stakes  in  triangular  fashion 
has  much  to  commend  it,  as  it  stays  the  trees  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  sweeps. 

PRUNING.— It  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  but  little  of  this 
work  remains  unfinished.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  advice 
given  here  on  previous  occasions  in  connection  with  pruning 
recently-planted  trees.  We  should  always  recommend  cutting 
back  newly-planted  trees  unless  circumstances  were  exceptional; 
extremely'  late  planting  in  dry  .soil  might  induce  us  to  leave 
the  work  until  the  following  autumn  or  winter,  but  our  rule 
is  to  prune  when  the  trees  are  seen  t-o  be  on  the  move. 
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BUSH  FRUIT  QUARTERS.— Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  these  nuade  neat  without  delay.  Fork  over  raoant 
spaces,  turning  in  small  weeds,  and  dig  out  any  Couch  or  deep- 
rooting  things.  Care  should  be  taken  near  the  stems  of  the 
bushes  not  to  unduly  disturb  the  surface  roots.  Where  this 
light  digging  was  done  early  in  the  year,  it  will  now  be  ^ssible 
to  run  the  hoe  through  the.  plantations  when  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently dry.  The  earlier  this  can  be  done  from  now  the  better 
for  the  neatness  of  the  quarters,  even  where  weeds  are  not 
greatlv  in  evidence^  as  numbers  will  be  just  germinating,  and 
will  tnus  be  destroyed,  saving  much  after  trouble  in  weeding 
and  hoeing. 

GRAFTING.— It  should  now  be  possible  to  successfully  deal 
with  this  work,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  stocks  to  be  operated 
upon.  Apples  usually  come  last,  but  these  ought  now  to  be 
quite  ready.  Except  for  the  renovation  of  old  trees  or  for  re- 
grafting  unsuitable  varieties  on  younger  ones,  grafting  is  seldom 
practised  in  private  gardens.  There  being  usually  enough  work 
m  many  other  directions  at  this  season.  But  w'here  old  trees 
exist  which  are  not  b*a,ring  useful  fruit,  and  are  not  by  lack  of 
vigour  beyond  redemption,  the  method  of  rejuvenating  is  so 
easv  of  accomplishment  by  crown  grafting,  that  such  trees  ought 
to  be  dealt  with,  usually  well  repaying  for  the  trouble  involved. 
—J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frolt  CDltore  Under  Glass. 

CUCUMBERS.— With  increased  sun  heat  a  much  higher 
temperature  can  be -maintained,  and  this  will  necessitate  a 
greater  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  just  the  oonditions 
that  the  plants  delight  in.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cold  weather 
avoid  hard  firing,  a  night  temperature  of  6odeg  to  70deg  will 
suffice,  and  lOdeg  higher  by  day,  as  in  March  we  get  most 
variable  weather,  and  this  means  more  care  for  a  time,  and 
careful  ventilation.  With  bright  sunshine  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  freely  before  giving  air,  say  up  to  90d€g,  and  even 
then  avoid  cold  draughts,  as  these  plants  are  most  sensitive. 
Young  plants  in  a  healthy  condition  are  apt  to  produce  fruits 
too  freely ;  if  this  is  allowed  there  is  a  severe  strain  on  them,  and 
a  check.  Later  on  the  fruits  should  be  well  thinned,  especially 
at  the  start,  till  they  have  ample  roots  and  are  covering  the 
trellis  freely.  Stop  the  lateral  shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit, 
and  train  in  the  terminal  required  for  extension ;  remove  any 
useless  leaves  and  superfluous  shoots.  Top^ressing  now  should 
be  given  every  fortnight;  I  prefer  it  thus  to  heavier  dressing 
given  less  often;  use  good  light  fibrous  loam  and  artificial 
manures— bonemeal  is  also  excellent  mixed  with  wood  ashes  or 
fine  soil  if  the  loam  is  at  all  heavy.  Feed  freely  when  watering 
with  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state,  or  water  with  a  good 
fertiliser. 

CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES.— Many  persons  are  unable  to 
devote  a  pit  to  these  plants,  but  good  results  follow  frame 
culture  with  manure  for  bottom  heat;  if  two  or  three-light 
frames  are  placed  on  a  good  bed  of  prepared  manure— but  the 
manure  if  possible  should  be  mixed  with  leaves  to  prevent 
too  much  heat  at  the  start;  indeed  I  have  used  a  layer  of  soil 
when  leaves  were  unobtainable  when  a  large  body  of  manure 
was  placed  in  a  brick  pit.  But  the  manure  in  any  oase  is  best 
when  frequently  turned  and  sweetened  before  placing  in  bulk, 
and  it  should,  when  in  position,  be  from  4ft  to  5ft  deep,  and  to 
allow  a  good  margin  outside  after  the  frames  are  fixed.  The 
soil  should  then  be  placed  on  the  manure,  about  two  bushels 
under  each  light,  and  plant  when  the  heat  in  the  bed  has  de- 
clined to  between  80deg  and  90deg.  If  seed  is  sown  when  the 
bed  is  made  up  the  plants  wiU  be  ready  by  the  time  named ; 
ventilate  carefully  at  the  start,  shade  during  bright  sunshine, 
and  oover  the  glass  at  night  with  mats  to  retain  warmth. 

TOMATOES.— The  winter  plants  will  now  be  swelling  their 
fruits  freely,  and  will  take  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
and  with  increased  sun  heat  more  moisture  will  be  required  with 
plants  in  small  pots ;  indeed,  with  plants  bearing  freely  a  rich 
top-dressmg  will  do  good,  this  should  consist  of  good  loam,  bone- 
meal,  and  wood  ashes,  and  when  watering  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda,  used  occasionally  in  proportion  of  about  one  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  will  help  the  plants.  Closer  stopping  will  be 
necessary,  and  all  superfluous  shoots  removed,  keeping  to  one 
growth  and  pinching  out  side  shoots  as  they  form.  Plants  sown 
early  m  the  year  shoud  be  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  when 
large  enough;  indeed,  at  this  season  spare  plants  may  be 
placed  in  any  available  space  under  glass,  and  will  give  a  good 
return  m  the  eariy  summer.  Plants  for  summer  fruiting  under 
gl^  to  take  the  place  of  the  winter  plants  should  now  be  sown, 
and  for  this  purpose  Carter's  Sunrise  is  a  splendid  cropper, 
not  a  large  fruit,  but  ^f  splendid  shape  and  quality. 

STRAWBERRIES. -Where    a    regular    supply  is  required 

Slants  must  be  brought  on  in  batches,  and  much  may  now  be 
one  with  cold  frames.  Plants  on  shelves  will  now  dry  more 
quickly  and  require  more  moisture.  Early  thinning  is  im- 
portant with  plants  just  set;  indeed,  I  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
thin  the  flowers,  removing  the  weak  ones ;  eariier  plants  should 
be  kept  clear  of  green  fly.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 


Tbe  Plant  Houses. 

WATERING.— At  this  season  of  the  year  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  is  careful  watering  necessary.  There  are  many  newly- 
potted  plants  in  the  houses,  the  watering  of  which  requires 
closer  attention  than  those  which  have  filled  the  pots  with  i-oots. 
There  being  no  active  roots  in  the  new  soil  to  absorb  the  water, 
an  excess  of  moisture  will  soon  turn  it  sour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  ball  of  the  plant  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
The  frequent  syringing,  more  particularly  in  the  warmer  houses, 
if  done  neavily  is  liable  to  keep  the  surface  soil  wet  while  the 
remainder  in  the  pot  is  dust  dry. 

SEEDLINGS. — As  the  result  of  many  seeds  sown  in  January, 
there  will  now  be  work  pricking  the  seedlings  out  into  pots  or 
boxes.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
handled,  or  they  may  become  crowded  and  drawn.  Begonias, 
Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  Streptocarpus,  and  similar  plants,  it  is 
usual  to  do  in  quite  a  small  state.  A  very  suitable  method  is 
to  prick  the  seedling  plants  off  moderately  close  together  in 
pots,  about  twenty-five  in  a  5in  (48-size)  pot  for  instance.  Half 
fill  the  pots  with  broken  crocks,  on  this  place  a  layer  of  rough 
soil,  topping  it  up  with  fine  sandy  soil,  raising  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot.  Treated  in  this  way,  and  placed  in  a  warm  moist 
house,  the  young  plants  make  rapid  progress.  The  next  shift 
will  be  either  to  pot  them  off  singly  m  small  pots,  or  transfer 
them  to  boxes. 

PELARGONIUMS.— There  are  few  if  any  plants  used  for 
greenhouse  decoration  with  more  brilliant  coloured  flowers  than 
the  zonal  Pelargonium  or  Geranium.  To  obtain  plants  for 
flowering  in  autumn  and  winter,  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
March.  New  varieties  are  being  constantly  introduced,  the 
majority  of  them  being  improvements,  either  in  size  of  flower, 
colour,  habit,  or  some  other  detail.  For  greenhouse  decora- 
tion the  singles  are  more  popular,  but  for  cut  flower  work  the 
double  sorts  last  better.  The  plants  flower  freer  if  the  roots 
are  somewhat  restricted,  so  do  not  overpot;  5in  pots  for  the 
smaller  plants,  and  6in  for  the  larger  will  be  found  suitable. 
The  plants,  cuttings  of  which  were  rooted  last  August,  for 
flowering  during  the  summer,  may  now  be  allowed  to  throw  up 
flower  buds.  The  plants  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section  should  be 
gone  over,  top-dress,  or  repot  those  requiring  it.  Large  speci- 
mens of  these,  covered  with  flowers,  are  very  effective  either  in 
the  conservatory  or  growing  in  tubs  on  the  terrace. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS.— There  are  plenty  of 
young  growths  on  the  Fuchsias  recently  started,  more  parti- 
cularly on  those  which  have  not  been  pruned.  Previous  to 
cutting  them  back,  a  number  of  the  shoots  may  be  inserted 
as  cuttings.  The  plants  of  Rhododendron  (Aaalea)  indica,  which 
were  brought  into  bloom  in  the  forcing  house,  should  be  placed 
in  a  warm  houscj  with  a  night  temperature  of  about  Sooeg  F. 
to  make  their  growth,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  show  house. 
A  few,  especial V  amongst  the  smaller  plants,  may  require  a 
shift  into  a  size  larger  pot.  Annual  repotting  is  neither  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  Bring  in  the  remainder  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  for  forcing,  alsa  the  bulbs,  to  obtain  them  in  flower 
previous  to  those  growing  outside.  Very  little  heat  is  now 
required  to  get  them  into  flower.  Give  the  pots  of  Freesias  as 
they  pass  out  of  flower  a  light  position  in  a  house  or  pit.  On 
the  treatment  given  now  the  amount  of  flowers  obtained  next 
year  depends.  Weak  applications  of  manure  water  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Have  the  blinds  fitted  to  the  more  important  houses, 
as  bright  sun  (a  rather  rare  occurrence  with  us  so  far  this  year) 
will  soon  damage  choice  flowers  and  seedlings. — A.  0.,  Kew, 
Surrey. 


Scbednles  Received. 


The  Bath  Floral  Fete;  secretary,  Mr.  B.  R.  F.  Pearson,  17, 
Argyll  Street,  Bath.  The  summer  show  will  be  held  on  July  8 
and  9.     There  will  be  no  autumn  show  this  year. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society;  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Thorpe,  53,  Ship  Street,  Brighton.  There  are  three  shows : 
April  7  and  8 ;  August  18  and  19 ;  and  November  3  and  4. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society ;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey, 
65,  Church  Road,  Croydon.  The  forty-first  summer  show  wiJI 
be  held  at  Haling  Park,  Brighton  Road,  on  Wednesday, 
Julv  8. 

Newcastle-ui)on-Tyne  Flower  Show  (secretary,  Mr.  J.  Wilfred 
Pace,  Emerson  Chambers,  Blackett  Street,  Newcastle)  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  show,  July  1, 
2  and  3. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists;  secretary,  Mr.  Geo. 
F.  W.  Oman,  38,  Petergate,  York.     Five  shows  will  be  held: 
April    15,  May    20,  July    8,  September  2,  and    November  11,    / 
12  and  13.  >       f  y  , 

Weybridge  and  District  Horticultural    Society;     secretaryX 
Mr.  J.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  Surrey.     The  ten^ 
annual  summer  show  will  held  on  July  9,  and  the  autumn  shjfcw 
on  November  4.  > 
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^  TO  cbRREaPONDJJTS  ^ 

All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoold  be 
directed  to  '' Thi  Editor,''  12,  Mitri  Court  Chaubsrs, 
Flbk  Strist,  London,  E.G.  Fersons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remunisration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding  ma]^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

TOMATO  FRUIT  (F.  C.).— We  placed  the  curiosity  before 
the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  who  will  report. 

SEAWEED  FOR  STRAWBERRIES  (J.  E.).-We  have 
employed  seaweed  as  a  manare,  and  have  always  found  it  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  Strawberries  but  to  all  kitchen  garden  crops. 

COMPOST  FOR  FUCHSIA  FULGENS  (D.  L.  G.).-It  suc- 
ceeds in  turfy  loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  a  fifth  of  tho- 
roughly decayed  manure  and  about  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand.  The 
spray  sent  is  not  a  fern  but  a  Lycopod— viz.,  SeJagmella  ceesia. 

APPLE  (H.  Knowles).— If  you  will  inform  us  of  the  district 
in  which'  the  Apple  to  which  you  refer  was  cultivated,  also 
the  period  of  the  fruit  ripening,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
answer  your  question.  The  Apple,  however,  may  only  be  a 
local  variety. 

PALMS  FOR  GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  (Young  Gar- 
dener).—Ohamorops  Fortunei,  Latania  borbonioa,  and  Sea- 
forthia  elegams  would  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature. 
The  others  you  mention  require  to  be  crown  in  a  stove.  Employ 
as  soil  good  fibrous  loam  and  sand,  w3l  draining  the  pots,  and 
be  careful  not  to  overpot  the  plants. 

GLASS  FOR  CUCUMBER  HOUSE  (W.  A.).— Clear  21os 
seconck  will  answer  your  purpase  much  better  than  rough  glass. 
If  a  slight  shade  is  required  during  hot  weather  a  little  hmewash 
applied  to  the  glass  with  a  syringe  will  prevent  scorching,  and 
the  first  heavv  shower  will  render  the  glass  clear  again;  but 
with  good  soil,  judicaous  watering,  and  careful  ventilation  we 
seldom  find  it  necessary  to  shade  Cucumbers. 

AZALEA  SHOOTS  EATEN  (C.  T.  B.).-The  shoots  appear 
to  have  been  gnawed  by  rats  or  mice.  We  have  known  rats 
gnaw  Vine  stems  through,  and  destroy  the  fronds  of  ferns  in 
numbers.  Try  a  few  spring  traps.  There  is  evidence  of  thrips 
on  the  leaves,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with 
tobacco. 

GARDENIA  FLORIDA  (J.  P.).-The  above  is  the  name  of 
the  spra^  you  have  enclosed.  Your  plant  is  in  a  very  unhealthy 
state  owing  to  defective  root  action  or  a  too  low  temperature. 
It  requires  a  warm  stove  temperature  of  not  lower  than  65deg 
at  night  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  if  the  pot  can  be  plunged 
in  a  bottom  lieat  of  SOdec  it  will  be  of  ^reat  benefit.  It  should 
be  potted  in  a  clean  well-drained  pot,  using  turfy  peat  and  silver 
sand  until  fresh  roots  are  produced,  when  a  stronger  oompost 
may  be  employed.  Water  carefully,  and  syringe  the  plants 
twice  a  day  during  favourable  weather. 

FLOWERING  CLETHRA  ARBOREA  (R.  C.).— The 
Clethras  jrou  referred  to  which  have  bloomed  so  freely  lately, 
are  growing  in  similar  oompost  to  your  own— viz.,  sand  and 
loam.  In  tiiis  respect  your  treatment  is  correct :  but  if  you  keep 
your  plants  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  year  round,  or  shade  them 
in  any  way  in  summer,  this  will  prevent  them  from  bk)oming,  as 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  flowering  wood  should  be  thoroughly 
ripened  in  autumn.  To  ensure  this  the  plants  are  grown  out  of 
doors  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  October,  and 
after  then  they  bloom  quite  naturally  throughout  the  winter. 
Place  your  plaaits  out  of  doors  this  summer,  have  the  wood  well 
ripened  by  the  end  of  September,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of 
flowers  next  winter. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— ^orrMpandcnf«  vohost  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  foUowirui  number.  (X.  Y.  Z.).— Pancratium  fragnans. 
(Costa  Rica).— The  orchid  was  Bletia  acutipetala.  (H.  D.).— 
Pelargonium  (or  "Geranium")  Mrs.  Pollock;  Croton  Laingi ; 
Gesnera  cardinal  is ;  and  Cialanthe  Regnieri.  (Sender  of  Cypri- 
pediiim).— C.  villosum. 


Peimanent  and  Temporary  Pastures.^ 

We  are  often  struck  by  the  fact  that  so  great  a  quantity  of 
excellent  reading  matter  may  be  obtained  for  the  small  sum 
of  Is.  It  is  a  useful  convenient  coin  that  Is. :  a  happy  medium 
of  exohange;  and  a  man  or  woman  must  be  very  poor  who 
cannot  afford  a  Is.  outlay  every  now  and  again  to  provide  some 
mental  food. 

Now,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  writer  who  knew  more 
about  his  subject  than  does  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  about  "Per- 
m>anent  or  Tempoi-ary  Pastures"  ;  in  fact,  we  think  it  more  than 
probable  that  ne  has  forgotten  more  than  meet  of  us  ever 
knew. 

As  far  back  as  the  seventies  Mr.  Sutton,  senior,  published 
in  pamphlet  form  a  short  paper  on  permanent  pastures.  In 
1880  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  and  revise  the  work, 
and  this  task  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Alartin  J.  Sutton.  The 
total  number  of  copies  in  the  six  editions  already  issued  is 
25,000;  and  now  in  1908  appears  this  cheap  edition,  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  Started  by  the  father,  enlarged  by  the 
son,  and  further  assisted  by  the  grandson,  really  we  have  the 
accumulated  exx>eriences  of  three  generations! 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  extension  of  pastures, 
and  at  this  present  moment  permanent  grass  lands  exceed  the 
arable  by  3,()33,874  acres.  Why  is  this  ?  One  cause  is  that  the 
wheat  area  has  dropped  since  1870  from  3,500,543  acres  to 
1,755,609  in  1906.  Why,  again,  is  this?  The  low  price  of 
com,  the  reduced  capital  of  agriculturists,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  labour — all  very  potent  factors  indeed. 

Mr.  Sutton  goes  on  to  say  that  now,  owing  to  the  large 
impoi-ts  of  foreign  wheat,  the  English  farmer  looks  upon  the 
corn  rotation  as  a  necessary  evil,  involving  the  most  unre- 
munerative  outlay  of  the  whole  course.  Diminished  capital 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  till  the  land  so  as  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  produce.  Then  comes  the  question 
of  labour.  Tnere  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  good  labour  to  be 
found  in  the  countryside,  even  when  the  fanner  is  prepared 
to  pay  for  it  at  a  remunerative  rate.  The  labourer  beis  cone  to 
the  towns,  and  will  not  easily  be  tempted  back  to  the  land. 

Grass  land  does  not  produce  so  much  food  per  acre  as  arable, 
and  therefore  the  nation  suffers ;  but  as  only  fools  could  be 
expected  to  till  soil  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  what  other  course  is 
open?  Therefore,  such  being  the  case,  if  land  must  be  laid 
down  to  grass,  it  had  better  be  done  well  in  the  first  instance, 
and  thus  future  worry  and  expense  are  saved. 

Now,  while  wiseacres  believe  and  preach  that  all  land  can 
be  profitably  cultivated,  Mr.  Sutton  does  not  allow  that  all  land 
can  be  profitablj'  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture.  He  knows 
that  there  are  the  forces  of  Nature  to  contend  with,  and  the 
man  that  strives  to  coerce  Nature  will  find  he  has  a  profitless 
job.  But  there  is  another  form  of  cultivation,  a  form  which  we 
believe  is  much  more  conclusive  to  wealth  than  laying  down 
permanent  pastures;  we  refer  to  temporary  pastures.  By 
temx)orary  we  mean  x>©riods  varying  from  two  to  four  years. 
By  this  means  excellent  crons  are  obtained  at  a  minimum  of 
trouble  and  expense,  and  t!hese  pastures,  when  ploughed  up, 
afford  the  best  of  preparation  for  other  valuable  crops. 

But  as  Mr.  Sutton  knows  full  well  the  value  of  the  best 
grass  seeds,  he  is  also  very  anxious  that  these  seeds  should  be 
treated  with  due  respect.  He  does  not  advocate  "sowing 
besides  all  waters,**  and  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  nothing  good 
can  be  done  without  due  preparation,  and  on  this  he  insists 
most  forcibly.  He  suggests  nrst  how  our  present  grass  land 
may  be  improved,  and  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
drainage  system  in  the  first  instance.  That  is,  where  drainage 
is  required,  and  it  takes  no  very  practised  eye  to  see  that.  We 
often  see,  but  oftener  do  no  more  than  see.  We  know  the 
remedy,  but  fail  to  apply  it. 

Undrained  soil  produces  vegetation  certainly,  but  of  that 
kind  and  nature  not  palatable  to  stock;  and  as  the  stronger 
growths  will  always  outcrowd  the  delicate  roots  and  plants, 
seeding  land  of  that  nature  means  only  time  and  money  lost. 
Land  constantly  saturated  with  moisture  is  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving full  benefit  from  sunshine,  nor  do  rains  soak  in,  con- 
veying their  tribute  of  nitrogen.  A  full  siponge  can  hold  no 
more:  the  surplus  runs  off.  Also  (and  this  is  a  great  matter 
both  regard  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  also  to  the  com- 
fort of  stock)  this  wet  land  is  always  cold.     It  cannot  but  be  so; 

*  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  London. 
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hence  the  spring  growth  is  late,  and  the  autumn  growth  ceases 
eiarly.     Low  damp  land  is  always  fii-st  affected  by  frost. 

Draining  is  always  expensive,  and  sometimes  very  inefli- 
ciently  done;  but  drainage  for  grass  need  not  be  of  such  a 
costly  nature  as  drainage  for  arable  Und  which  has  to  bear 
the  weight  of  cultivating  instruments.  The  drains  can,  with 
advantage,  be  placed  nearer  the  surface.  England  as  a  country 
has  benefited  in  the  past  by  reason  of  splendid  «:^f ^^™  <>^f '•^„^; 
age  which  have  made  of  sUgnant  morass^  fruitful  fields,  and 
\fe  owe  much  to  large-hearted,  free-handed  landowners  as  well 
as  to  wise  far-seeing  Governments.         .       ,      ,  ,  . 

As  to  cultural  preparation  before  laying  land  down  to  grass, 
permanent  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Sutton  pleads  for  nothing  but  the 
best.  The  crop  is  of  such  importance,  the  seeding  so  costly, 
that  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  make  the  seed  bed  a  pertect 
one.  If  possible,  choose  the  best  land  in  the  first  instance- 
heavy  loams,  strong  clays,  these  give  abundant  returns  it  pro- 
perly treated.  The  soil;  well,  a  garden  must  not  be  cleaner. 
No  vestige  of  weed  to  choke  and  to  destroy  the  tender  seedling ; 
no  rough  clots  to  prevent  even  seeding;  no  raw.  crude  manure 
to  injure  the  delicate  rootlets;  a  rich  meUow  soil,  made  so  by 
previous  manuring;  in  fact,  an  ideal  soil.  This  is  sometimes 
hard  to  come  at,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  much  labour  ana 
the  best  of  climatic  conditions ;  but  when  once  carried  out 
and  thoroughly,  there's  money  in  it. 

Successful  seed  growing  depends  first  on  the  seed  bed, 
which  should  be  firm  and  dry  enough  not  to  clot.  Then  the 
seed  itself  must  l>e  evenly  distributed,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
tho  suggestion  thart  it  is  best  to  sow  it  twice— up  and  down, 
and  then  across.  To  lightly  cover  with  soil,  a  brush-harrow  or 
li^t  iron  hanow  must  follow.  It  is  so  easy  to  bury  good  seed 
past  hope  of  resurrection. 

Now  then  for  consolidation.  Quickly  after  the  harrow  comes 
the  roller.  That  implement  tliat  plays  such  a  part  m  the  skil- 
ful management  of  all  seed  crops.  *' When  m  doubt,  play 
trumps";  but  we  often  think  that  there  is  another  axiom  of 
far  more  importance.     AVeather   permitting,  set  the  roller  to 

Does  the  young  seed  crop  need  a  foster-mother?  Well,  that 
depends.  Most  farmers  prefer  to  have  the  mother— a  light  corn 
crop  to  shelter  and  shield  the  nurslings.  The  corn  crop  should 
be  fight,  or  else  the  verv  object  of  its  beingr  is  defeated.  Care, 
not  coddling ;  shelter,  not  smother.  The  ideal  plan  would  be  to 
cut  the  corn  before  it  got  too  forward,  so  as  to  civo  the  second 
crop  a  better  chance  to  mature.  A  use  could  always  be  found 
for  this  green  fodder  on  the  farm.  We  should  fancy  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  would  vote  in  favour  of  spring  sowings, 
although  Mr.  Sutton  speaks  of  good  crops  from  autumn  sowings. 
The  uncertainties  of  winter  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  this 
is  a  fickle  climate.  The  habit  of  growth  and  food  value  of 
^very  possible  kind  of  seed  is  here  discussed,  and  no  farmer  need 
be  at  a  loss  who  reads  this  book  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  Mr.  Sutton  can  point  out  no  cheap  way.  nor  can  he  sug- 
gest cheap  mixtures.  Nothing  pays  like  the  best.  Be  content 
with  a  small  area  well  tilled  and  suitably  seeded.  Ho  who 
sows  weeds  or  rubbish  not  only  suffers  at  the  nresent,  biit  in 
the  future.  We  can  most  heartily  commend  this  book  to 
farmers,  old  and  young;  the  man  with  the  great  acreage,  and 
the  small  occupier  with  three  acres  and  a  cow. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Wo  have  rain  almost  evei7  day,  but  no  great  fall,  and  as 
w©  have  verv  strong  equinoctial  gales,  the  land  is  becoming 
more  workable.  We  ai-e  not  hurrying  the  sowing,  however,  for 
a  few  more  days  of  this  wind  would  create  dust,  and  if  the  sun 
would  shine  a  little  more  there  would  >x^  a  splendid  seed-bed  for 
barlev. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  keepinc  the  turnip  land  ploughed  close 
up,  and  are  reploughing  a  field  eaten  off  in  the  autumn.  This 
land  turns  up  in  fair  condition,  and  we  shall  not  move  it  again 
until  we  can  harrow,  drill,  and  harrow-in,  afs  one  day's 
operation. 

We  are  ridging  out  the  land  for  potatoes,  but  although  we 
should  like  to  be  planting,  the  furrows  make  a  very  cold  seed- 
bed just  now.  After  a  day  or  two's  sun,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  drying  winds,  the  conditions  would  be  admirable. 

W©  have  had  a  long  experience,  and  we  have  always  found 
potatoes  do  well  when  they  were  put  to  bed  warm.  The  boom 
in  fancy  varieties  a  few  years  ago  perhaps  made  the  seed 
too  ivarrrt)  and  at  the  present  time,  after  matters  have  cooled 
down,  w©  cannot,  raise  entihufsiasm  enoui^h  to  discuss  the  degrees 
of  mediocrity  of  our  so-called  best  varieties. 

W©  ar©  ploughing  our  land  over  for  swed-es,  because  we  want 
th©  work  out  of  the  way.  There  may  be  a  few  "bootlaces" 
left,  but  w©  shall  find  them  before  we  drill. 

Lambing  goes  on  well,  and  reports  of  the  fall  of  lambs  im- 
prove. Th©  chief  losses  seem  to  have  been  from  abortion,  but 
the  actual  lambing  is  healthy. 

Th©  measures  which  were  recently  taken  to  prevent  sheep 
worrying  do  not  appear  entirely  successful,  for  we  have  a  case 


in  this  parish  of  fox  terriers  with  collars  on  worrying  young 
lambe  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Of  course,  th©  damage  is 
brought  home  io  their  owner  and  paid  for,  but  whether  th© 
amount  paid  covers  the  whole  of  the  damage  is  a  very  doubt fiU 
matter.  •  ' 

AVe  think  that  the  carelessness  of  shepherds  often  leads  to 
these  lamb  and  sheep  worrying  episodes.  A  shepherd  loses  a 
fine  lamb  from  curd  on  the  stomach,  or  navel  trouble.  H© 
happens  to  be  busy,  and  instead  of  burying  it,  leaves  it  lying 
about.  A  hungry  dog  finds  it,  and  has  a  feast.  W^hen  he  comes 
again  for  anotner  feed,  finding  no  dead  meat  ready  to  hand, 
he  kills  some  for  himself. 

InteraatiODal  Hoise-]omplDg  Competition  at  Rome. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  received 
through  the  Foreign  OflSce  information  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment stating  that  an  international  hoi-se-jumping  competition 
and  steeplechase  will  be  held  at  Rome  from  the  29th  April  to 
the  5th  May  next,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy.  l*he  programme  inciude«>  competitions  (1)  for  officers' 
chargers  ridden  by  their  owners,  who  must  be  actually  serving 
in  the  regular  amiy,  and  (2)  for  horses  of  any  age  or  breed 
mounted  by  duly  accredited  gentlemen  riders.  Applications 
must  b©  received  before  the  loth  April  by  the  Association© 
Nationale  Italiaiia  per  il  movimento  dei  Forestieri,  52,  Via 
Colonna,  Rome.  Particulars  as  to  the  rules,  entry  fees,  and 
prizes  may  be  obtained  at  the  oflSces  of  th©  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  8,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  where  plane  of  the 
course  ma^  also  be  seen.  Any  horse  sent  to  compete  from  this 
country  will  require  to  be  accompanied  on  its  return  to  Great 
Britain  by  a  certificate  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  effect  that 
h©  examined  the  animal  immediately  before  it  was  embarked, 
or  whilst  it  was  on  board  the  vessel,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
tliat  he  found  that  tlie  animal  showed  no  symptom  of  glanaei"s. 

The  Utility  Poultry  Clab's  Twelve  HoDths'  Laying  CjmpetitlOD. 

The  competition  arranged  by  the  Utility  Poultry  Club  for 
demonstrating  the  laying  capacity  of  poultry  has  been  running 
for  five  months,  and  the  results  to  February  29  have  been  pub- 
lished. T\i'enty  pens  of  pure-bred  pullets  ar©  being  kept  for  a 
year  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  club,  Mr.  E.  W.  Richardson,  on  his  farm  at  Rayne, 
near  Braintree,  Essex.  The  birds  liave  come  from  all  parts  of 
th©  country  for  the  test,  and  each  pen  has  a  separate  house 
with  two  runs  used  alternately.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
each  pen  is  as  follows :— 1st,  white  Wyandottes,  425;  2nd, 
ditto,  393;  3rd,  ditto,  379;  4th.  ditto,  341 ;  5th,  white  Leghorns, 
326;  6th,  whit©  Wvandottes,  322;  7th,  buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 
312;  8th,  whit©  Wyandottes,  309;  9th,  ditto,  301;  10th,  buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  279;  11th,  white  La  Bresse,  273;  12th,  white 
Wyandottes,  257;  13th,  buff  PIvmouth  Rocks,  253;  14th,  black 
Wyandottes.  223:  15th,  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  211;  16th, 
Houdans,  209;  17th,  white  Leghorns,  208:  18th,  ditto,  180; 
19th,  partridge  Wyandottes.  156;  20th,  white  Leghonis,  132. 
The  best  total  for  the  month  was  obtained  by  the  10th  pen 
(buff  Plymouth  Rocks)  with  114  eggs,  a  very  creditable  perform- 
ance, having  regard  to  the.  102  eggs  laid  in  the  previous  month. 
The  next  best  were  the  3rd,  2nd,  and  1st  pens  with  109,  104, 
and  93  eggs  respectively,  as  against  110,  96,  and  87  in  th© 
month  before.  Twelve  of  the  birds  laid  twenty  or  more  eggs 
each  in  the  twenty-nine  daj-s.  No  very  startling  change  in 
the  position  of  the  pens  has  taken  place,  the  first  nine  pens 
remaining  in  almost  the  same  order.  The  tenth  place  is  taken 
bv  a  pen  which  was  thirteenth  the  previous  month ;  but  with 
a*  record  of  no  eeejs  at  all  for  the  first  two  months  when  eggs 
were  valuable,  this  position  hardly  represents  the  nearness  of 
the  pen  to  th©  prize-money  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  pens 

g reducing  eggs  realisinrr  the  most  money.  The  pen  of  La 
resse  has  fallen  from  seventh  place  to  eleventh,  which  per- 
haps is  not  sui-prising,  as  half  the  birds  are  broody.  In  the 
third  month  this  pen  was  third,  and  in  the  first  month  eighth. 
It  contains  a  pullet  which  laid  seventeen  ec:gs  in  the  second 
month  and  only  three  in  the  other  four  months!  The  manager 
reports  that  th©  health  of  the  birds  i-emains  good.  The  weather 
during  the  firet  part  of  the  month  was  fine  and  dry,  but  later 
there  were  high  winds  and  showers  witli  frost  and  slight  snow. 
A  number  of  the  pens  are  mated  up,  and  the  proceeds  of  sittings 
sold  ar©  being  applied  towards  reducing  the  heavy  expenses  of 
competing.  

Oat  Experiments.— Heavy  Crop.— The  report  of  th©  Harper 
Adams  Agricultural  College  (Newport,  Salop)  field  experiments 
for  1907  has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  that  in  the  important 
oat  trials  conducted  on  the  College  Farm,  the  variety  which 
came  out  top  both  for  yield  of  grain  and  value  per  acre  was 
W^ebbs'  New  White  Horse.  This  produced  no  less  than  ninety- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  report  further  states  that  "th© 
straw  was  of  good  quality,  and  stood  well."  Other  well  known 
sorts,  such  as  Thousand  Dollar,  Banner,  Abundance,  Universal, 
Highlander,  &c.,  were  included  in  the  trials. 
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-WARES- 
BEGONIAS 

Awarded  40    Gold    Madals    and    Bllvei* 
Cups.     The  finest  s^in  pn  curable      Strong, 

well-ripened  tubera. 
SIKGLB.— Mixed,   2/6  per  tloz,  18/- per  100 ;   in 

■eparate  colours,  4/-  doz.  26/-  per  100;  extra 

quality,  8/-  and  10/-  doz. 
NEW  SINOLB  PRILLED-EDQED. -Mixed,  6/- 

dos ;  in  distinct  colours,  W-  doz. 
SINGLE  CRESTED. -Mixed,  6/.  doz  ;  in  separate 

colours,  9/-  dos. 
DOUBLE.— Mixed,  8/6  doz.  2.V-  UO;  in  separate 

colonrs,  6/-  doz,  S5/- 100 ;  extra  choice,  12/-,  16/-, 

and  26/-  doz. 
SPECIAL   BEDDERS.— Phi'Sphorascens.  Count 

Zepplin,  Worthiaoa,  &  others  from  8/6  doz,  26/- 100 
Superb  collection  of  named  varieties.    BBQONIA 

SEED.— Double,  choicest  mixed.    2/0  and  6/- 

pkt ;  Single,  choicest  mixed,  !/•  and  2/6  pkt. 
NEW  CATALOGUE  free  hy  post. 


Addpeaa  Dept.   A, 

WARE'S  NURSERIES,  FBLTHAH 


Seeds 


FOR  THE  LAWN 

Our    Dwarf    Everj^rcen    Mix- 

turei  are  not  ordinary  ones— 
they  are  the  rciult  of  tests 
cxtendingr  over  many  years  ; 
they  art  mede  up  of  kinds 
every  qne  o'  which  wc  have 
proved  es&entlAl  to  the  pro- 
ducUon  ol  a  perfect,  csrpct- 
liketurL  of  even  growth  and 
rich dsep greet! colour.  !/-■  1/4, 
■nd  16  per  lb.  —  poelaffe  3d. 

Garden   Catalogue  free. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson 

Th£  King^sSeedsffien 

Manchester 


Forbes*  Specialities 

HMOr  BORDER  FLOWERS. 


Special  Cheap  Cash  0£Fer. 


All  Carriage  Paid. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  hare 
Gay  Oardena  all  the  season  through. 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOXES.  PENTSTEJMONS, 
ANTIRRHINIUMS.  CARNATIONS,  P^CONIBS. 
DELPHINIUMS,  etc.  (all  first  class  named  sortd), 
6/-  to  80/- pes  doi.,  40/-  to  150/.  per  100.  MICHAEL- 
MAS DAISIES.  QAILLARDIAS.  PYRBTHRUMS. 
etc,  C/-  to  12/-  per  dos.,  40/-  to  100/-  per  100. 
PANSieS.  9/6  to  18/-  per  doi.,  2V-  to  76/-  per  100. 
VIOLAS.  </•  per  doz  ,  12/6  per  100.     All  first  class 

named  rarietiea.  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

lUttstcated  Descriptive  priced  Catalogue,  nearly  200 

pages,  eontaining  the  grandest  collections  ever  brought 

together,  free  on  application. 


Numryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


SW£EX.PE40mR 


1"N  order  to  popularise  our  "  Gem  ** 
-*-  coUecMon  of  lovely  multi-colour- 
ed Sweet  Peas,  we  are  making  this 
special  offer  to  readers  of  TAe 
Journal  of  nQTiicviliuTt,  Tlie"Gem" 
collection  contains  the  pick  of  the 
moat  gorgeous  Sweet  Peas  grown. 

Our  Illustrated  1908  Catalogue, 
which  is  the  only  Seed  Cata- 
logue issued  contaiQing  trial 
ground  reports,  gives  further 
particulars  of  this  great  offer. 
1  his  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  request,  together  with 
a  trial  package  of  seeds  for 
3d.  to  cover  postage. 


Akx.Dickson 
a  Soiul'*- 

57,  Royal  ATense, 

Belftet 

«S,  Dawion  St,  Dablle. 


PACKET 
S££JfS 
RENT 
VAMETIES 


"HODGEN'S   HOLLIES" 

500  Splendid  specimens,  trimmed  pyramids,  5  to 
6Tt. ;  good  balls  r  guaranteed.  To  be  sold  cheap. 
R,  HANSON,  Kurteryman,  GateacrCf  nr.  Liverpool. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 25  Beautiful  strong 
plants  for  the  open  border,  flowering  from  July  to 
October,  4/6  25  ;  for  Cool  Greenhouse  or  Coaeervatory  to 
flower  October  to  January.  4/6.  The  two  col leoi ions,  8/6, 
all  carriage  paid.  Illustrated  fully  Descriptive  Catalogue 
post  free.-LEQO  RROTUKHS.  bpecialisU,  MOSELUY, 
WOROESTER8HIR  E. 

ALPINE  AND  ROCK  PLANTS.— Gentians 
acaulis,  rema,  Edelweiss.  12  other  plants,  8/-  cosh, 
600  yarielies.  Send  for  Catalogue.  40  Varieties  of  mos»y 
Saxifragas,  SO  Varieties  of  8edums.  Hardy  Ferns  in 
variety.— ENGLISH  HOME  OF  ALPINE  PLANTS, 
bOUTH  POOL,  KINGSBRIDOB.  DEVON. 

AMERICAN  TREE  CARNATIONS.— Lovely 
Carnations  all  the  year  round  can  be  cut  by  anyone 
having  greenhouses  heated  to  46  or  60  degrees  in  winter 
Orders  of  10/*  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station.  Illustrated 
CataloKue  for  1008  now  ready,  ii.cittding  all  American 
NoveUiesof  '907. 
H.  BURNETT,  F.KH.S..  Camatjon  Specialist.  Guernsey 

ROLLERS,  double,  rounded,  exquisitely  finish- 
ed. 17i-in.,  280  lbs..  24/9;  19Hn.,  270  lbs.,  2S/9, 
delivered.  LAWN  MOWERS,  guaranteed.  ICin..  14/6; 
English  Mowers,  7>in.  16/9,  all  car.  paid.  Comprehensive 
List,  OoU,  Cricket  and  Land  Rollers.— REEVE  (H.  Dept.), 
Stony  Stratford. 

NOTICE.— Don't  stake  your  Carnations  tUl 
you  have  seen  PORTER'S  IMPROVED  COIL 
STAKE.  No  tying  required.  i>take9  last  a  lifetime.  The 
greatest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.  Only  wants  seeing. 
From  7/6  per  100;  sample  doz.,  1/-.  Carriage  paid.  Cash 
with  order.— A.  PORTER,  Stone  House.  Maidstone. 

RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSES,  and  Rustic 
Work  of  every  description.  Boat  Houses,  Garden 
Seats,  Bridges,  Vases,  Arches.  Trellis,  Fencing,  Verandahs, 
Poi-ches.  AC  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.— 
BOULTON  A  PAUL.  LlP..  Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  0/ 
BortieuUur$  :  *' Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
eac^  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  bv 
baring  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.^' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers^ 
HIRST,  BROOKE  A  HIRST,  Ltd..  Leeds. 


THURSDAY.  MARCH  26,  1908. 


The  LoDgeYity  ol  Vines. 

HE  other  day  an  old  gentle 
was  in  sore  trouble  because  hiB 
antiquated  gardener  had  gone 
over  to  the  great  majority,  and 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
|TA\]^^  of  having  to  engage  another  one. 
2 *^  "I  know  what  will  happen/'  said 

^  the  old  geatleman;  "as  soon  as  he  (the 
'^  the  new  gardener)  gets  here  he  will  say 
the  old  Vines  are  worn  out,  and  he  will 
want  to  do  away  with  them  and  plant  fresh  ones- 
The  Vines  may  be  old,  and  I^ve  had  them  a  long 
time.  We're  old  friends,*  ^so  to  speak,  and 
they're  good  enough,  for  me.  No,  I  won't  do 
away  with  them,  no  matter  what  the  new  man 
says ;  but  he'll  want  it,  I  know — all  fresh  gar- 
deners do." 

How  the  old  gentleman  settled  the  point  with 
the  new  gardener  does  not  matter,  but  there  iv 
an  impression  on  the  part  of  certain  employers 
that  nothing  gives  a  fresh  gardener  so  much 
pl'^asure  and  momentary  satisfaction  as  pulling 
old  Vines  out,  making  new  borders,  and  planting 
fresh  canes.  Is  there  any  ground  for  this 
impression  ?  The  question  is  one  for  gardeners 
to  answer,  but  there  certainly  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  the  fraternity  not 
to  make  the  best  of  things  when  they  enter  a 
new  situation,  but  rather  to  find  fault  with  the 
work  of  their  predecessors,  and  express  a  desire 
to  do  away  with  existing  institutions  in  the 
shape  of  old  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  It  is  hardly  a  wise  course ;  in  fact,  it  is 
mean  to  enlarge  on  the  shortcomings  of  one's 
predecessor ;  and  as  for  the  old  Vines,  it  is  better 
for  the  new  gardener  to  find  out  at  first  how 
much  reg^d  and  affection  his  employer  has  for 
the  canes,  ancient  though  they  be— whether  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  Qrapes  they  produce,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  improve  the  Vines  as  they  are  without  going 
to  the  drastic  extreme  of  rooting  them  out. 

The  possibilities  of  a  Vine  are  great,  and  this 
must  be  realised  when  one  thinks  of  the  world- 


READERS  are  reque^  to  send  noticee  of  QaidiiilBC 
Appohitments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Inteieet, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queriea.  and  all  Articles  iov 
Publication,  officially  to  **  THB  BDITOR«"'ai 
12,  Mitpe  Coupt  Chamb«P0,  Fleet  aitreetb 
London,  B*C.,  and  to  no  other  person  a:ad  to  oe  < 
address, 
^o.  liiS.— Vol.  LVI.  Third  Sebibs. 
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famed  specimen  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  inorc  modem  hut 
equally  wonderful  Manreea  Vine  at  Putney.  Fancy  any  one 
fiuggesting  to  the  powers  that  he  that  the  Hampton  Court  Vine 
was  worn  out,  ead  that  it  would  he  hotter  to  do  away  with 
it  I  Such  a  thing  is  too  ahsurd  to  be  thought  of,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  of  the  old  Vine  hein^  subjected  to  cultural 
treatment  with  the  object  of  rejuyenating  it,  and  making  it 
more  fruitful.  If  this  is  possible  with  a  patriarch  that  has  grown 
old  with  the  nation,  and  is  one  of  the  latter's  institutions,  surely 
there  is  some  excuse  for  owners  of  giardens  who  have  got  old 
Vine»,  and  are  fond  of  them,  being  avtrse  to  rooting  them 
out,  without  a  special  effort  to  improve  their  condition,  assum- 
ing that  this  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  oomnection  with  this  topic  let  us  take  an  illustration  from 
Hfo,  a  story  that  is  true,  omitting  only  names,  as  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  insert  them. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  certain  gardener  took  charge  of 
aeveral  Vineries  in  an  establishment  belonging  to  an  ambitious 
gentleman,  who  was  not  fond  of  dianges.  TSb  Vines  were  not 
young,  and  thev  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation,  because  Grapes 
from  them  haa  won  cups  and  prizes  in  open  competition  in 
the  years  gone  by ;  but  the  successful  Grape-growing  gardener 
had  left,  others  of  a  different  order  had  followed;  tne  Vines 
had  been  allowed  to  go  from  good  to  bad,  and  from  had  to 
worse,  till  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  they  were  in  a  poor 
way  indeed,  and,  as  some  would  put  it,  worn  out. 

The  ^rdener,  however,  did  not  follow  the  usual  course, 
and  adTise  pulling  the  old  Vines  out.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
saw  possibilities  in  them,  and  by  simple  but  thorough  methods 
of  improvement,  such  as  lifting  the  roots,  top-dressing,  feeding, 
and,  above  all,  attending  personally  to  every  detail  of  cultiva- 
tion, an  alteration  was  effected.  The  old  Vines  responded  to 
the  treatment ;  they  grew  healthy  and  vigorous ;  shanking  dis- 
appeared; both  hunches  and  hemes -got  bigger  every  year,  and 
the  latter  carried  a  heavy  bloom  that  nad  been  unknown 
amongst  them  for  years.  Experts  called  at  the  place  from  time 
to  time,  and  were  astonished.  '*  Why  not  exhibit  the  Grapes,'* 
they  said,  **it  is  a  shame  not  to,"  and  the  owner  being  willing, 
ana  the  gardener  ambitious,  the  old  boxes  and  stands  of  other 
days  were  unearthed  from  the  lumber  room,  and  for  the  second 
time  in  their  history  biinohes  of  Grapes  from  the  old  Vines 
won  prizes  at  big  shows,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
with  just  the  difference  that  1)oth  bunches  and  berries  were 
better  than  ever  they  had  been  before.  One  of  the  few  heir- 
loonud  that  the  gardener  left  when  he  was  called  across  the 
river  was  a  gold  modal  that  he  won  with  the  Grapes  from  the 
old  Vines  that  he  loved  so  well. 

But  the  story  is  only  half  told,  for  when  the  Vines  were  at 
their  best  the  gardener  was  offered  another  appointment,  and 
left  the  place.  His  successor  only  stopped  a  short  time,  when 
he  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  each  of  whom  had 
his  own  ideas  of  Grape  growing,  none  of  which  were  good,  and 
the  Vines  went  back,  little  by  little,  until  they  were  as  bad 
as  ever  they  had  been,  and  tlie  latest  gardener  to  arrive  ad- 
vised rooting  them  up  and  planting  afresh.  Ten  years  passed 
away,  and  by  a  curious  arrangement  of  circumstances,  the  gar- 
dener who  had  renovated  the  Vines  again  took  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment. 

Both  he  and  the  Vines  were  older,  but  he  possessed  skill 
and  an  inborn  love  for  Gnape  growing,  while  they  had  the  pos- 
sibilities. The  old  pi-ooess  was  repeat^  over  again,  and  under 
the  oare  of  a  master  hand  the  dilapidated  Vines  began  to  look 
up  again;  bunches  got  bigger,  berries  a  better  colour,  crops 
heavier ;  and  even  the  novices  who  saw  them  from  time  to  time 
marvelled  at  the  improvement.  For  a  third  time  in  their 
history  the  Vines  grew  Grapes  on  the  original  spurs  good 
enough  to  win  prizes  in  the  best  of  competition,  and  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  do  so  was  t^t  the  gardener  had  grown  older, 
his  health  was  failing,  and  he  had  no  longer  got  his  spurs  to 
win. 

This  is  not  an  exaggeration,  nor  a  fanciful  illustration  to 
drive  home  an  argument,  but  a  perfectly  true  story  that  could 
eafiily  be  substantiated;  and  a  moral  adorns  the  tale.  There 
may  be  young  men  who  have  just  taken  their  first  charge  as 
head  who  will  perhaps  read  this  article.  They  may  be  taking 
to  Vines  that  are  in  a  had  way,  and  appear  to  be  beyond  re- 
novation. Possibly  the  owner,  who  pays  the  piper,  and  conse- 
qnently  has  a  right  to  call  the  tune,  has  a  sentimental  reoard 
for  the  Vines,  and  is  averse  to  doing  away  with  them.  If  so, 
the  young  irardener  will  be  wise  not  to  press  his  case  too  far. 
lie*  him  rather  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  Gnape  Vine, 
and  remember  that  it  tiAs  never  yet  been  proved  at  what  stage 
a  Vine  is  actually  worn  out.  As  in  the  instance  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  Vines  may  only  want  the  care  and  attention  of  a 
ffood  cultivator,  and  given  thie  they  will  respond  in  a  way 
that  perhaps  only  a  Grape  Vine  can. 

As  for  the  grower— well,  he  will  feel  that  in  improving  an 
old  Vin©  he  has  accomplished  more  than  if  he  had  grown  even 
better  Grapes  on  newly-planted  canes.  It  may  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  market  Grape  grower  to  plant  young  Vines,  force  them 
to  their  utmost  capacity  in  cropping,  and  when  vitality  declines 


do  away  with  the^m  and  plant  afresh;  but  Grape  Vines  in  « 
private  establishment  are  a  different  matter,  in  more  cases 
than  not  they  are  protected  by  a  feeling  of  sentiment,  whic^  » 
new  gardener,  if  he  values  his  own  interests,  should  endeayonr 
to  respect ;  and  he  can  do  it  by  a  fair  attempt  at  imptOTin|r 
them  oefore  he  advises  the  rootmg  out  process. — H. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  method  of  destroying  variocui 
insect  pests  by  means  of  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gjBB 
has  been  mucm  advocated,  ana  the  recommendation  has  bcMi 
made  in  a  leaflet  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Hydrocyanic  and  Fisheries.  For  the  destruction  of  mnasei 
Acid  Qas.  scale,  woolly  aphis,  mealy  bug,  thrips,  weevite. 
and  red  spider  in  greenhouses,  dbc.,  the  methoa 
is  very  valuable,  while  it  may  aiso  be  employed  for  the  funliiga- 
tion  c^  poultry  nouses  in  case  of  infestation  by  lice  and  mites. 
Nursery  stock  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  before  plant- 
ing will  be  freed  from  insect  enemies  in  all  stages  save  t£at  of 
the  egg.  The  materials  necessary  for  purposes  of  fumigation 
are :-— (1)  Potassium  cyanide  of  98  per  cent,  purity ;  (2)  sulphuric 
acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  1.83 ;  (3)  water ;  (4)  iars 
and  a  glass  measure.  The  following  quantities  may  be  taiken. 
as  a  standard  for  use:— Potassium  cyainide  1  part,  sulphuric 
acid  li  parts,  and  water  31  parts.  The  proportions  of  cyanide^ 
sulphurio  acid,  and  water  to  be  used,  and  tne  amount  of  space 
per  unit  of  cyanide,  vary  slightly  as  recommended  by  different 
authorities,  three  different  workers  recommending  one  ounce  of 
cyanide  of  98  -per  cent,  purity  to  every  200  or  300  or  600  cubic 
feet  of  space  respectively.  The  variation  in  the  amount  of 
cyanide  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the  plants 
that  are  being  treated,  oai  their  strength,  whether  they  are 
dormant  or  active,  evergreen  or  deciduous,  and  also  on.  the 
season.  In  the  case  of  tender  plants,  one  ounce  of  cyanide  may 
serve  for  500  cubic  feet  of  space,  while  hardy  plants  may  be 
treated  with  one  ounce  of  cyanide  to  200  cubic  feet  of  space. 

The  glass  house  or  other  place  which  is  to  be  treated  must  be 
rendered  as  airtight  as  possible.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
poured  very  carefully  and  dowly  into  the  water,  which  may 
oe  put  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  e.g.,  a  large  jam  jar.  Hie 
cyanide  of  potassium,  wrapped  in  thin  blotting  paper,  should 
then  be  dropped  into  the  now  diluted  8ulx>huric  acia.  Hie 
vessel  into  which  the  cyanide  is  dropped  must  be  so  near  the 
door  that  it  can  be  reached  by  the  outsti'etched  arm  of  the 
operator,  who  should  immediately  shut  the  door  and  close  up  its 
chinks  by  paper  previously  prepared.  Another,  and  better 
method  is  for  the  operator  to  introduce  the  cyanide  to  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acia  through  a  window,  the  cyanide  being 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick  or  rod,  or  be  lowered  into  the 
acid,  by  a  string  and  pulley.  The  window  must  be  olosed  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  addition  of  the  cyanide,  so  that  the  operator 
may  escape  the  fumes.  Stntwson  recommends  the  pouring  of 
the  diluted  acid  from  a  bottle  fitted  with  a  cork  in  whicb  two 
slits  are  cut,  one  to  let  in  air  and  the  other  to  allow  a  small 
and  even  stream  to  flow  upon  the  cyanide,  the  object  being  to 
provide  a  slow  and  even  oisengagement  of  gas.  Hie  bottle 
should  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  tilted  up  when  all  is  ready. 
It  is  of  importance  also  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  fumes  be 
distributed  over  the  house,  and  this  may  be  done  by  an  arnoige- 
ment  of  fans  which  can  be  worked  from  the  outside.  Fumiga- 
tion should  take  place  in  the  evening,  or  after  nightfiall,  and  not 
in  strong  sunlight.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
from  60deg  F.  to  60deg  F.  The  plants  to  be  treated  ^houki  be 
dry.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  house  should  also  be  as  dry 
as  practicable.  Experiment  has  show^n  that  the  eggs  of  the 
woolly  aphis  may  remain  unaffected,  and  therefore  fumigation 
should  be  repeated  in  ten  days.  Eggs  of  the  Apple  mussel  scale 
are  also  unaffected  by  gas  of  the  strength  mentioned. 

The  treated  room  or  conservatory  must  be  kept  closed  during 
fumigation  from  three-ouarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  after 
which  the  room  should  be  ventilated,  the  windows,  A;c.,  being 
opened  from  the  outside,  and  no  one  should  enter  until  an  hoar 
has  elapsed.  While  opening  the  windows,  <&c.,  the  operator 
should  be  careful  not  to  inhale  the  escaping  fumes.  It  is  safer 
not  to  fumigate  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  nursery  stock  the  bushes  or  young  trees  should  be 
placed  in  an  airtight  box  or  canvas  tent  of  known  capacitv  and 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  one  noar. 
Large  numbers  can  be  treatea  at  once  at  little  expense.  When 
the  time  has  expired  the  tent  or  box  should  be  opened  in  such  * 
way  that  the  wind  blows  the  fumes  away  from  the  operator, 
and  should  be  left  to  ventilate  for  half  an  hour  before  the  stock 
is  removed.  Trees  in  the  orchard  may  also  be  treated  by  the 
use  of  a  canvas  tent  or  cover. 

As  both  the  potassium  cyanide  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
are  deadly  poisons,  the  former  should  be  kept  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle  and  labelled  ''Poison,"  whilst  the  gas  as 
generated  must  on  no  account  be  breathed.  Fumigation  should 
not  be  carried  out  in  a  high  wind,  nor  when  the  trees  are  wet, 
but  otherwise  it  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
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Collecting  Orchids  in  Their  Native  Wilds. 

There  are  many  things  intermixed  with  orchid  collecting 
that  to  many  peopJe  seem  out  of  piLace;  yet,  often  on  theee 
▼juioas  things  may  depend  tihe  success  of  several  montihs  of 
Ubour. 

In  the  countries  where  the  ozxjhids  flourish  everything  is 
different  from  what  it  ie  in  the  northern  latitudes^— <^limate, 
people,  and  tihe  invariable  Lack  of  transportation,  except  by 
moleB  or  oxen,  or  by  canoes,  or  inafts  on  the  rivers. 

I  x>articukirJy  refer  to  conditions  such  as  they  are  in  South 
America.  (The  £ast  Indies  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  see.) 
Thus,  in  short,  an  orchid  collector's  life  is  not  an  easy  one  by 
any  means;  even  under  the  best  of  conditions.  There  are,  of 
course,  several  kinds  of  collectors;  some  have  it,  or  take  it, 
comparatively  easy.  There  is,  lor  instance^  the  man  who  is  sent 
out  by  some  firm  to  eeoure  a  certain  kind  of  plant;  to  get 
BO  many  boxes  full  and.  return  home.  The  locality  in  which  to 
obtain  tfbe  plants  is  possibly  indicated  to  him,  and  the  man,  as 
a  rule,  follows  the  beaten  tracks  or  highways  to  some  town  or 
village  where  he  makes  arrangements  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
plants  and  returns  home:  the  trip  lasting  six  months,  possibly 
eight  or  nine  months.  He  has  obtained  the  plants,  ana  let  us 
hope  they  arrived  at  their  destinatiooi  in  good  condition  and 
eveiybody  was  satisfied.  This  kind  of  coUectOT*  is  the  one 
who  has  the  easiest  time,  but  he  will  know  very.  Utde  of  the 
country,  its  nature,  its  geography,  and  its  flora  in  general,  and 
he  is  not  the  man  to  findf  new  fields.  He  will  go  where  someone 
else  has  been  before  and  opened  up  the  way,  if  he  changes  place 
at  aJl.  The  other  man  is  one  who  is  in  love  with  his  work,  and 
one  who  wants  to  see  the  marvels  of  the  Creator  in  ell  their 
splendour,  and  to  satisfy  this  desire  he  must  undergo  untold 
hardships.  No  beaten  tracks  will  serve  his  purpose,  but  he  must 
plunge  into  the  wilds  on  mule  back,  up  and  down  streams  and 
rivers,  in  canoes  and  rafts,  and  not  infrequently  on  foot. 

Exploration  an  Essential. 
In  looking  for  new  fields,  exploring  the  country  is  absolutely 
necoasary.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  collector  must  know  his  tei^/itory,  position  of  the 
country,  its  rivers,  its  mountains,  and  hence  he  must  figure  out 
how  the  plants  can  be  moved,  without  which  his  labours  will 
be  in  vain.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  mention  an  incident  on  one 
of  mv  trips.  I  had  struck  my  Eldorado  in  the  form  of  a  virgin 
Oattle:^a  district.  No  man  before  had  ever  robbed  this  forest 
of  its  jewels,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  one  has  been 
there  since.  The  plants  and  the  varieties  wore  superb,  but  the 
problem  wvis  how  to  get  them  out.  The  nearest  I  could  get  to 
a  x>oint  fix>m  which  I  could  secure  transportation  with  certainty 
was  fifty  miles,  but  from  where  I  was!  could  strike  the  same 
river  at  a  point  considered  not  navigable  in  about  six  hours.  I 
reasoned  that  if  there  was  water  in  the  river,  even  if  there  were 
plenty  of  rocks  in  it,  and  the;  current  strong,  I  could  float  my 
IMints  down  in  «hampanes  (large  canoes),  and  I  set  to  work 
aoooirdmgly.  I  packed  my  plants  at  night  in  ba^  and  sent 
twenty-five  or  thirty  loads  down  to  the  river,  where  I  had  tents 

f»tc(^d.  The  mules  were  unloaded  and  retumwi  for  more,  until 
had  the  entire  lot  moved.  Now  commenced  the  real  battle: 
I  had  to  go  down  along  the  river  a  considerable  distance  ana 
wy  to  induce  some  of  the  owners  of  boats  to  come  up  where  I 
bad  the  plants ;  but  as  they  had  not  done  so  before,  thev 
reasoned  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  I  was  determined, 
however,  and  after  considerable  arrangement  I  succeeded  in 
coavmcing  two  parties  that  it  could  be  done,  with  the  result 
that  we  started  to  ascend  the  strong  current.  I  returned  to 
my  ptantsi  waiting  for  the  boats  for  several  days,  when  sud- 
denly a  freshet  came  rushing  down  the  river,  swelling  it  out  of 
aU  proportions.  I  had  the  plants  on  a  knoll  near  the  river ;  in 
a  few  hours  the  water  cut  behind  us  and  we  were  on  an  island, 
Iwl^ess  •  we  had  to  abandon  our  tents,  the  water  eating 
gradually  toward  the  plants ;  and  it  seemed  a  question  of  a  few 
mmutes  and  all  would  be  lost.  Suddenly  the  waters  stopped 
advano^g  (this  was  during  the  night)  anS  plante  and  all  were 
safe.  The  boats  were  caught  in  the  freshet,  and.had  to  tie  up 
to  some  rocks,  and  as  the  water  rose  in  the  river  the  party  had 
to  cut  away  trees  and  branches  in  order  to  save  themselves  In 
ttie  evening  they  arrived.  We  loaded  the  plante  by  candle- 
light and  started  down  stream  early  the  next  morning;  every- 
thing went  well^  our  champafies  racing  down  the  rapid  current 
nice  feathers,  missing  stones  or  rocks  by  inches  or  less,  but  the 
net  result  was  that  I  got  the  plants  out.  Now,  in  working  on 
these  lines,  the  collector  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  country 


is  like,  and  in  no  other  way.  He  will  also  know  where  and  how 
most  species  grow,  so  that  he  can  at  any  time  put  -his  finger  on 
the  map  and  point  out  where  the  different  plants  occur. 

Securing  a  Basb  ov  Opbrations. 

A  very  important  matter  for  a  collector  in  setting  any  kind 
of  orchids  is  to  find  and  select  a  good  central  pmce  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  his  operations ;  a  pJace  as  near  to  the  mountains  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  a  place;  from  which  the  plants 
can  be  moved  when  packed  without  too  much  expense.  It  ia 
also  important  to  know  that  the  varieties  are  good,  as  a 
shipment  of  plants  of  a  poor  t^pe  costs  as  much  as  that  of  a 
good  type.  To  ascertain  this  will  sometimes  consume  consider- 
able time,  but  it  pays  as  a  rule. 

For  a  base,  any  old  building  or  ranch  will  do:  if  none  ia 
to  be  had  one  must  be  built  in  which  to  store  the  plants,  make 
boxes,  &o.  Personally,  however,  I  very  seldom  used  buildings 
for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  I  was 
in  places  where  none  could  be  had.  I  had  large  tents  made, 
and  when  these  were  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  every- 
thing, I  bou^t  cotton  goods  and  mounted  a  dieleton  of  stakes 
and  bamboos  in  the  ^lape  of  greenhouses.  Over  this  I  stretched 
the  goods,  one  piece  overlapping  the  other,  in  order  to  shed 
water.  Tnis  kind  of  structure  I  found  to  be  very  good  in  mora 
ways  than  one,  and  I  could  work  independently  and  be  close  to 
where  the  actual  collecting  was  goins  on. 

As  soon  as  the  base  is  selected  lumber  must  be  secured. 
This  is  a  tedious  operation,  as  it  is  cut  by  hand,  and  arrange- 
ments for  it  cannot  begin  too  soon.  In  places  wnere*  I  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  any,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  men  to  saw 
the  logs  into  boards,  I  used  coffee  bags  cut  open  and  put  two 
of  these  crosswise  in  a  box  without  bottom,  the  box  to  serve  as 
a  form ;  then  placing  a  good  layer  of  palm  leaves  in  the  bottom 
I  packed  the  plants  in  layers  very  firmly,  and  at  the  top  as  a 
last  layer  more  palm  leaves:  then  drew  the  bags  together  and 
sewed  them  with  string.  When  taking  the  box  away  there 
remained  a  square  firm  package.  In  this  way  I  moved  the 
cargoes  considerable  distances  to  places  where  I  could  pack 
the  plants  in  wooden  boxes. 

Collecting,  Prepabinq  and  Packing  Cattleyas. 

I  will  speak  of  the  various  South  American  countries  chiefly, 
as  they  are  the  home  for  all  of  our  Cattlevas.  These  orchids 
occur  all  the  way  from  Honduras^  Guatemala  and  Costa  Kioa  in 
Central  America,  and  down  through  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  some  in  Peru,  and  again  in  the  Guianas  and  Brazil. 

The  collecting  of  the  orchids  and  the  preparing  and  packing 
them  for  shipment  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  any  of  the 
South  American  countries.  Men  are  sent  out  in  every  direc* 
tion,  covering  as  large  a  territory  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure 
the  plants  in  the  least  space  of  time.  As  a  rule,  two  or  three 
men  band  themselves  together,  and  take  provisions  enough  to 
last  a  week  or  more.  They  are  armed  with  the  indisx)ensable  ' 
machette,  and  axes,  occasionally,  abo  with  shot  gjms ;  and  carry 
string  bags  in  which  to  bring  out  the  plants.  These  men  bury 
themselves  in  the  .woods,  and  when  plants  are  sighted  the  trees 
are  as  a  rule  cut  down,  unless  the  plants  are  found  quite  low 
down.  To  climb  the  trees  is  no  easv  task  in  the  tropical  forests 
where  there  is  a  network  of  climbers  and  other  vegetation 
around  the  trunks.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  poisonous 
insects,  snakes,  and  scorpions  being  hidden  in  the  plants ;  hence* 
very  few  men  will  undertake  the  climb ;  but,  whatever  mode  ia 
chosen,  the  plants  are  loosened  from  the  trunk  or  branches  by 
running  the  machette  under  the  plants;  when  once  loose  they 
are  tied  together  with  some  kind  of  string,  put  in  the  bag,  and 
the  march  continued  until  another  plant  is  found.  Toward 
night  the  men  return  to  their  camp,  where  the  plants  are  spread 
out  under  some  tree  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week's  labour  the  plants  are  carried  on  their  backs 
to  the  ranch.  Here  they  are  spread  out  on  shelves  made  of 
stakes  to  await  the  proper  time  for  the  packing. 
The  Most  Important  Fields. 

The  most  interesting  and  most  important  fields  for  col- 
lectors are,  undoubtedly,  Colombia,  first j  second,  Venezuela; 
and  third,  Brazil.  I  place  Colombia  first  because  I  believe  its 
flora  hoiS  no  equal  in  the  world ;  and,  taking  orchids  especially, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  another  region  can  be  found  where  such 
great  numbers  of  species  occur. 

We  find  in  Colombia  eight  different  kinds  of  Cattleyas, 
namely:  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  C.  chrysotoxa, 
C.  chocoensis,  C.  Trianse,  C.  bogotensis,  C.  Mendeli,  and 
C.  SchroderaB. 

.  Cattleyas  gigas  has  a  very  large  territory  scattered  over 
several  mountain  ranges  of  Antioquia ;  in  some  localities  the 
types  are  superb,  to  say  the  least,  while  in  others  they  are 
poor.  In  a  few  isolated  places  the  beautiful  C.  chrysotoxa 
occurs,  but  in  such  small  numbers  that  collecting  it  would  not 
pay  any  longer.  This  Oattleya  grows  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  in  warmer  places  than  C.  gigas;  also  somewhat  in 
shaded  positions.  C.  ^cigas  is  found  in  perfection  on  grand 
solitary  trees ;  here  they  always  place  themselves  in  such  posi- 
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tions  on  the  trunks  or  heavier  limbs  that  they  nmy  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  breezes,  lalso  the  sunlight;  yet  some  branch 
will  aflFord  them  sufficient  sliade  from  the  sun  some  time  during 
the  day,  as  to  nuake  their  abode  a  x)erfect  one. 

I  have  seen  this  Gattleya  climb  up  the  mountains  until 
actually  stopped  by  the  cold;  thti  plants  in  such  localities  are 
as  a  rule  stunted.  Strngglinc  as  they  do  for  an  existence,  the 
front  part  of  the  pLant  somehow  will  push  out  new  leads  re- 
peatedly, while  the  bulbs  behind  lose  their  leaves  and  die  off. 
Then  again,  thery  are  found  descending  the  warmer  slopes,  and 
in  a  few  places  join  hands,  so  to  8x>eak,  with  C.  chrysotoxa,  and 
in  such  localities  natural  hybrids  occasionally  occur. 

This  particular  region  I  found  to  be  exceedingly  interesting 
in  orchids.  The  Andes,  or  the  part  of  the  same  called  the 
Gordillena  Central,  are  here  simply  a  ma»e  of  spurs  and  ridges 
in  every  direction,  forming  great  canons,  valleys,  and  hollows, 
and  precipices  of  every  imaginable  shape,  and  where  every  kind 
of  climatic  condition  prevjails,  from  the  torrid  to  the  cold 
paramos.  The  trails  run  aloxig  the  mountain  sides,  in  some 
places  at  appalling  heights,  in  places  so  dangerous  that  the 
only  safe  means  of  locomotion  is  to  dismount  and  walk.  But  to 
return  to  the  orchids  again ;  what  a  storehouse  this  is  for  the' 
orchid  lover.  In  the  lower  hollows  may  be  seen  large  patches 
of  Peristeria  elata  in4>erfection,  with  bulbs  of  enormous  sise, 
and  flower  stalks  six  to  ten  feet  high :  then  again  a  few  Miltonia 
Eoezli;  somewhat  higher  up  is  C.  cnrysotoxa  modestly  tucked 
away  on  a  bnanoh  of  a  tree  j  and  Oncioium  Kramerianum  nods 
here  and  there  in  more  exposed  places. — (John  E.  Lager, 
Summit,  New  Jereey,  in  "Transactions  of  Massadhusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.")        (t^  y^^  continued.) 

Cattleya  Lueddemannlana  alba  **  Empress." 

One  of  the  most  handsome  of  white  Gattleyas  that  we  have 
seen  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  in  recent 
times  was  shown  on  March  3  by  J.  Brailshaw,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  6.  G.  Whitelegg),  The  Grange,  Southgate.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  Orchid  Committee  voted  it  an  award  of 
merit,  but  this  was  declined  by  those  who  staged  the  plant, 
who  regarded  the  award  as  inadequate.  The  plant  was  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  as  a  wnite  form  of 
Cattleya  MossisB,  and  was  sold  by  them  at  a  high  figure  to 
Mr.  Bradshaw.  The  latter  and  his  gardener  regard  it  as  truly 
a  fine  thing,  with,  plenty  of  size  and  substance,  pearly  white- 
ness, and  showing  the  darker  veins  delicately  all  over.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  much  more  free-flowering  than  the  coloured 
Lueddemanniana.  Our  figure  shows  the  flower  somewhat  re- 
duced. 

Phala^nopses. 

The  "Butterfly  orchids,"  as  these  are  sometimes  termed, 
will  now  be  ready  for  repotting,  or  re-surfacing  with  fresh 
material,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  growers  leave  this  opei>a- 
tion  till  later  in  the  season,  but  I  have  found  that  the  new 
roots  begin  to  grow  in  March,  which  indicates  unmistakably 
that  now  is  the  time  for  attending  to  repotting.  Supposing 
they  are  left  till  Mdy,  what  is  the  result?  The  roots  have  made 
considerable  headway,  and  cling  to  the  stages  or  anything 
within  their  reach,  thus  making  it  an  impossibility  to  remove 
them  without  a  great  amount  of  injury. 

If  taken  in  naiid  a  once  this  is  partly  obviated,  and  the 
roots  take  quickly  to  the  new  compost.  Unless  absolutely 
necessary,  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  beyond  carefully 
picking  out  the  old  soil,  and  replacing  it  with  cl4an  sphagnum ; 
but  should  a  specimen  require  potting  (which  must  happen 
every  three  or  four  year)  then  a  different  method  is  adopted. 
First  of  all  smash  tne  receptacle,  remove  as  mueh  of  the  de- 
cayed comx)06t  as  possible,  and  cut  away  all  dead  roots,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  repotting.  But  it  'is  not  advisable  to  take 
away  any  pieces  of  crocks  that  may  be  attached  to  living  roots, 
as  they  are  placed  in  the  pot  or  basket,  affid  thereby  can  be 
of  use  as  drainage,  which  must  be-  ample.  Healthy  plants  are 
usually  potted  intact,  with  practically  no  disturbance  whatever. 

A  mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts  is  worked 
between  the  roots,  and  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  on  the  sur- 
face completes  the  operation.  Either  teak  wood  cylinders, 
baskets,  or  ordinary  flower  pots  may  be  selected,  and  if  culti- 
vated in  the  first-named  they  give  little  trouble,  excepting  an 
annual  overhauling.  For  a  few  weeks  after  judicious  handling 
of  the  water-oan  is  essential,  but  dryness  at  the  base  must  not 
be  permitted,  or  the  plants  soon  become  distressed.  Phalce- 
noi»es  are  shade-loving  subjects  at  all  times,  but  more  so  im- 
mediately after  root  disturbance;  or  the  leaves  shrivel  and 
eventually  die. 

A  word  of  warning  is  perhaps  required,  especially  by 
amateurs,  regarding  flower  spikes.  These  must  not  be  allowed 
to  ^"}*^^°  on  the'plant  many  daiys  after  the  last  bud  has  ex- 
panded, and  it  is  even  beneficial  to  disbud,  or  entirely  remove 
the  scape,  if  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is  not  robust.  Of 
^te_years  there  have  been  large  importations  of  the  pure  white 
P.  Rimestadiajna;  which  will  thrive  at  the  ^i-arm  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house;  but  such  as  P.'s  Lueddemanniana,  Esmeralda, 


Aphrodite,  Sanderiana,  Schilleriana,  and  Stuartiana,  succeed 
best  when  given  a  moist,  shady  corner  in  the  East  Indian  house, 
or  warmest  division,  where  the  night  temperature  does  not  Tall 
below  65deg  F.  Excepting  on  very  dry,  hot  days,  the  syringe 
ought  never  to  be  used  for  spraying  overhead;  and  then  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  water  lodging 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.— T.  Anstiss. 
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Notices  of  Books. 

Report  on  Injurious  Insjects  and  Other  Animals.  obsei*veci 
in  the  Midland  Counties  during  1907,  by  Walter  E. 
C6llinge,  M.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  Birmingham:  Oornisli 
Bros. ;  2s.  6d. 

This  fiftfc  report,  published  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Colli nge,  oontains 
a  ma&s  of  vahiaDle  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  greai> 
oervice  to  fruit  grower^  gaadeners,  and  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
lands. Tlie  author  has  for  some  years  been  closely  identified 
with  practical:-  men ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  bridge  the  gulf 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  researclies  of  the  labora- 
tory and  their  practical  application.  Mr.  Collinge  has  brou^t 
both  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  bear  upon  tlie  work ;  his  activities 
have  been  displayed  in  many  directions ;  he  has  been  animated 
by  a  keen  desire  to  benefit  cultivators  generally,  and  althou^ 
his  deductions  may  not  always  have  been  correct — for  no  one  is 
infallible— his  efforts  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
cultivators  in  the  Midlands. 

Several  .pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  result  of 
experiments  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  remedy  for  the  Black 
Currant  gall  mite.  On  the  whole,  the  reports  received  frcto 
various  growers  as  to  the  efficacy  of.  the  remedy  are  highly  satis- 
factory. Several  growers  state  that  they  have  completely 
eradicated  the  pest  by  the  use  of  lime  and  sulphur.  The  letters 
which  appearea  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  November 
last,  from  "L.  F.  D."  and  Mr.  J.  Easter,  are  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Collinge's  report.  Where  the  original  formula  was  u^ed 
there  have  been  many  complaints  about  the  lime  burning  tne 
young  growths.  Mr.  Easter,  however,  used  air-slaked  lime, 
and  his  bushea  were  quite  uninsured,  yet  the  substitution  of 
air-slaked  for  ground  unslaked  lime,  seems  to  have  been  quite 
effectual  in  clearing  the  bushes  of  mite.  In  the  spring  of  1907 
Mr.  Collinge  tried  further  experiments  to  see  if  the  quantity  of 
lime  used  might  be  reduced  without  lessening  the  efficacy  of  the 
mixture.     The  following  proportions  were  imea  used: — 

"  First  dressing,  one  part  ground  unslaked  lime  and  four  parts 
sulphur;  second  dressing  (a  fortnight  later)  one  part  of  lime,  eight 
parts  of  sulphur;  third  and  fourth  dressings  (at  intervals  or  a 
fortnight)  sulphur  only.  Thie  has  been,  if  anything,  more  success- 
ful than  the  old  formula,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  burning 
the  leaves  or  blossoms.'' 

Growers  please  note,  and  dress  your  bushes  at  the  end  of 
March,  middle  of  April;  and  beginning  of  May,  and  in  a  late 
season  give  a  foufth  dressing  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later. 

In  tne  fourth  report  we  were  told  of  a  winter  spray-fluid, 
named  Vi,  which  had  given  wonderfully  good  results  wherever 
tried.  Since  that  time  this  fluid  has  become  widely  knowna,  and 
is  spoken  highly  of  by  large  numbers  of  fruit  growers  who  have 
used  it.  Its  great  aavantages  are,  it  is  perfect  as  a  mechanical 
mixture,  therefore  easily  and  quickly  mixed,  ^oes  not  clog  the 
nozzles  of  the  sprayers,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  effectual 
in  killing  the  eggs  of  mussel  scale,  and  the  Apple-sucker.  Here 
is  the  author's  description  of  the  result  of  testing  Vi  fluid  on 
the  eggs  of  the  latter  pest. 

"  A  little  of  the  Vi  fluid  was  taken  and  mixed  with  100  parts 
of  water,  then  a  few  perfect  eggs  were  plaoed  on  a  glass  slide 
under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  After  making  sure  that 
these  were  in  no  way  damaged,  they  were  wetted  with  the  fluid 
by  means  of  a  fine  camel  hair  brush.  Within  a  few  minutes  the 
protoplasm  was  seen  to  contract,  often  spurting  through  the  broad 
end  of  the  egg.  The  egg-shell  became  wrinkled,  and  instead  of  a 
smooth,  tense  membrane,  it  lay  as  a  crinkled  sac,  with  a  rough 
or  broken  surface."  ' 

This  is  clearly  good  news  for  the  fruit  grower  and  gardener, 
as  the  Apple-sucker  has  for  some*  years  been  a  most  destructive 
pest.  We  oannot,  however,  quite  understand  why,  in  the  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Mr.  Collinge,  the  lime  and  salt  mixture 
proved  so  unsatisfactory.  In  the  laboratory  the  highest  per- 
centage of  eggs  of  the  Apple-sucker  destroyed  was  42  per  cent., 
and  of  mussel  scale  38  per  cent.  Professor  Theobald,  of  Wye 
College,  asserts  that  the  lime,  salt,  and  waterglaas  mixture  is 
the  most  successful  of  all  fluids  used  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Apple-sucker  ova,  and  impartial  witnesses  have  testified  to  the 
splendid  results  obtained  after  its  use.  There  musl  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere,  when  one  thoroughly  reliable  authonty 
declares  a  particular  fluid  to  be  strikingly  effective,  while 
another  maintains  it  is  useless.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  point  just  at  present,  as  our  own  trees  have  been  sprayed 
with  Vi  fluid,  and  those  of  a  friend  and  near  neighbour  with  the 
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lime  and  salt  mixture,  and  we  shall  carefully  watch  the  results. 
The  lime  and  salt  mixture,  when  well  made,  certainly  adheres 
firmly  to  the  huds,  spurs,  and  rough  bark,  just  the  position 
where  the  eggs  are  usually  located.  On  the  other  band,  if  Vi 
proves  effectual  with  us,  we  shall  certainly  give  it  the  pre- 
lerenoe,  because  it  can  be  much  more  quickly  and  easily  mixed 
and  applied. 

As  a  summer  spray-fluid  Vf  is  said  to  have  ^iv^i  splendid 
results,  and  by  mixing  Vi  and  V,  fluids  with  potassium 
sulphide,  Mr.  Collinge  asserts  that  he  can  cure  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew.  This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  shared 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  we  hope  that 
in  the  interests  of  growers  means  wiU  be  found  of  thoroughly 
testing  the  matter  in  an  impartial  manner. 


Onion  fly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  soil  be  given  an  applica- 
tion of  "  Apterite,'  although  the  report  does  not  say  wbeUW  or 
not  it  has  proved  to  be  effect^iaJ.  We  must,  however,  j<»n  issue 
with  Mr.  Collinge  in  regard  to  the  following  statement  in  the 
next  xMragraph :  "  The.  remedies  which  have  been  recommended 
from  time  to  time  are  ver^  numerous,  but  mostly  ine£Pective." 
We  have  no  hesitation  -  m  declaring  .that  t^e  recognised 
remedies  for  Onion  maggot  are  perfectly  effective  if  ppojierly 
applied.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  growing 
Onions  in  soils  where  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  grow  them 
satisfactoril^r  on  account  of  this  pest,  but  we  have  never  yet 
failed  to  gain  complete  mastery  over  the  foe.  We  could  also 
point  to  other  cultivators  who  nave  been  equally  successful  in 
d'stricts  where  the  pest  is  dreaded  by  those  who  will  not  take 


Cattleya  Lueddemanniana  alba,  ''Empress." 

(Actual  size  of  flowers  6J  ins.  by  6|  ins.) 


The  report  under  review  also  contains  full  and  interesting 
details  concerning  the  woolly  aphis,  and  gives  preventive  and 
remedial  measures,  as  well  as  reliable  information  oonoeming 
hosts  of  other  pests. 

The  author  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  endeavour- 
ing to  concoct  a  fumigant  whidi  will  effectually  rid  the  soil  of 
eelworms  and  the  hosts  of  other  insect  pests  whioh  spend  a 
period  of  their  life  in  the  soil,  and  announces  that  in  "  Apterite" 
ne  has  produced  an  effective  remedy,  which  he  claims  to  be  a 
great  advance  upon  any  of  tihe  so-called  insecticides  previously 
m  use.  For  this  reason  "Apterite"  should  certainly  be  tried 
by  ail,  and  it  will  be  good  news  indeed  if  what  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  it  proves  true,  vie.,  to  quote  from  the  report.,  "that 
by  its  applioatiooi  a  revolution  in  agriculture  will  oe  brought 
about." 

In   connection    with   the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of  the 


the  tTOuble  to  apply  remedies,  or  only  attempt  to  do  so  in  a 
half-hearted  way.  We  hope  "Apterite"  will  prove  capable 
of  doing  the  work  more  easily,  if  not  more  effectually ;  but  in 
the  meantime  let  us  not  disparage  <^  methods  focr  the  sake 
of  elevating  newer  ones  to  an  undeservedly  high  pinnacle. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  state  that  we  nave  cerived  great 
pleasure  in  perusing  the  report  under  notice.  It  is  well" 
arranged,  and  the  illustrations,  letterpress,  and  paper  are  of 
the  highest  excellence,  the  whole  being  well  worth  the  price 
charged. 

Mr.  Collinge  has  now  left  the  University  of  Birmingham  to 
become  the  director  of  the  Cooper  Research  Laboratory,  Berk- 
hamstead,  where  he  will  have  splendid  opportunities  of  con- 
tinuing his  work  for  the  benefit  of  practical  cultivators.  He 
has  left  in  the  Midlands  many  friends  and  well-wishers  who 
will  look  to  him  in  the  future  for  further  assistance. 
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County  Teohnloal  Labopatoples,  Chelmsfopd. 

The  School  of  Horticulture,  County  Laboratories,  Chelma- 
ford,  is  just  completing  its  year's  work  with  an  advanced  four 
weeks'  course,  with  the  view  to  the  students  on  April  8  taking 
the  Royal  Horticniltunal  Society's  examination.  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
F.L.S.,  will  be  the  examiner. 

New  Edition  of  "  Ornamental  Tpees  and  Shpubs.'* 

Messre.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  will  publish  immediately  a 
third  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster'B 
well-known  work  on  "Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs."  Upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  species  and  varieties 
are  now  included,  with  the  natural  order  to  which  each  belongs, 
as  also  diapters  on  planting,  pruning,  soils,  and  general 
management. 

Velteh  M emoplal  Pplzes- 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees  offer  the  following  priaes  for 
competition  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
On  October  15  and  16  next,  a  first  prize  of  £10  and  a  silver 
medal ;  a  second  prize  of  £5  and  a  bronze  medal ;  a  third  prize  of 
»  bronze  medal,  for  the  best  collection  of  five  distinct  varieties 
of  Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each,  to  include  two  distinct  white 
varieties,  grown  by  the  exhibitors  only.  On  December  8  next, 
and  at  th^  first  meeting  in  April,  1909,  one  medal  and  £5  on 
each  occasion  for  the  beet  group  of  winter  and  spring  flowering 
Carnations,  either  in  jtota,  or  as  cut  flowers,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  to  occupy  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  and  grown  by  the 
exhibitors  only.  All  these  prizes  are  open  to  competition  by 
amateurs  only. 
BnlaP£rement  of  **  Joupnal  of  the  Boapd  of  AflTPleultape.'* 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture" begins  with  the  issue  for  April,  and  arrangements 
hav€  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  several  new  features. 
The  size  of  the  "Journal"  will  be  increased  from  sixty-four 
pages  to  eighty  pages  each  month,  and  this  additional  space 
will  be  filled,  amongst  other  matter,  with  a  monthly  article  on 
the  course  of  trade*  in  agricultural  produce,  and  a  comment  on 
the  tables  of  prices  that  are  printed  a:t  the  end  of  each  number. 
An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  print  from  time  to  time  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  fruit  crops  abroad,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  and  on  the  trade  in  those  articles  which  oomx>ete 
with  home-grown  produce.  In  the  April  number  two  series  of 
articles  will  be  begun,  the  first  on  weeds,  fungi,  and  agricul- 
tural pests,  illustrated  each  month  with  a  coloured  plate,  the 
other  on  the  agriculture  of  small  holdings,  showing  what 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  those  who  have  been  successful, 
with  suggestions  for  those  who  are  about  to  take  up  new  hold- 
ings. It  is  hoped  that  these  articles  will  prove  of  service  to  all 
classes  of  agriculturiBta.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  present 
price  of  the  "Journal/* 

The  dtudy  of  Plant  Liife. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Steuart,  chief  cher&ist  with  the  Broxburn  Oil 
Company,  Limited,  last  week  read  a  paper  to  the  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Association  of  Science  and  Arts  on  "Plant  Life 
and  its  Study."  Mr.  James  Robertson  presided.  The  lecturer 
thought  that  there  was  too  much  bookwork  at  school.  The 
constant  book  sibudy,  combined  with  story  reading,  oaused  a 
tendency  to  day-dreaming,  and  something  to  counterbalance 
this  was  wanted  to  produce  alertness  of  mind  and  attention  to 
what  passed  before  the  eyes.  He  recommended  the  observation 
of  plants;  to  begin  early  with  the  Nature  teaching  that  many 
schools  now  had,  and  gradually  to  grow  into  scientific  botany 
with  the  advanced  classes.  Some  open-air  work  would  tend  to 
give  health,  and  the  variety  would  give  resilience  of  mind  to 
help  on  the  book  studies.  It  would  add  meaning  to  the  refer- 
ences of  litenatui-e  and  poetry,  and  be  a  ground  work  for  train- 
ing in  art.  and  matters  of  taste.  He  glanced  over  the  whole 
field  of  botany,  showing  that  through  all  Nature  co-operation  on 
the  grandest  scale  was  a  fundamental  law. 


Bpltlsh  Gapdeneps*  Aeeoolatlon. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  council  held  on 
Maroh  17,  twenty-five  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the 
total  tip  to  1,188.  The  retiring  members  of  the  council  will  be 
decided  at  next  meeting.— J.  W. 

""The  CallfoPnlan  Fpult  Gpowop." 

We  have  received  the  annual  review  and  harvest  editioa 
(1907)  of  "The  Calif<HTiian  Fruit  Grower,"  which  is  published  as 
a  weekly  paper  in  San  Francisco.  This  special  number  oontaina 
much  statistical  data  about  the  Almond  crop,  also  Apples, 
canned  fruit,  raisins,  honey  yield,  Hop  crop.  Prune  output. 
Walnuts,  and  wine.  The  issue  is  truly  a  remarkable  one,  both 
for  its  size  and  volume,  and  the  immense  amount  of  matter  it 
contains.' 

**Llet  of  Bpltlsh  Plants." 

Mr.  Qeorge  Claridge  Druoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  has  issued  from 
Oxford  University  a  **  List  of  British  Plants,"  containing  the 
Spermophytes,  Pteridophytes,  and  Charade  found  either  as 
natives  or  growing  as  wild  plants  in  Britain,  Ireknd,  and  th* 
Channel  Islands.  The  task  seems  to  us  a  dry  one,  as  well  a, 
one  demanding  a  very  large  amount  of  knowledge  and  care.  The 
list  of  British  plants  is  constituted  as  follows  .-—Native  species. 
1390 ;  sub-species  (numbered  as  species),  401 ;  species,  sontewhat 
doubtfully  native,  89;  total,  1880.  Besides  these  there  art. 
1084  alien  species.     The  price  is  2s.  6d. 

*' Joupnal  of  the  Kew  Guild.*' 

We  are  rather  late  in  offering  our  congratulations  to  the 
contributors  and  editors  of  this  annual  publioation.  A  memoir 
of  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch  is  the  first  prominent  featuore,  and  we 
observe  that  the  talented  curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botanical 
Garden  is  a  Comishman,  having  been  born  at  St.  Germans  in 
1850.  The  main  portion  of  this  journal  is,  of  course,  devoted  to 
the  letters  from  old  Kewites  now  in  places  abroad  or  at  home. 
Two  of  these  letters  we  have  reprinted,  as  they  show  how_  Kew 
men  are  to  a  considerable  extent  pioneers  in  lands  new  to 
Britons.  The  obituary  includes  the  names  of  W.  B.  French, 
Leo  Farmar,  W.  A.  Duncan,  Alex.  Aikman,  L.  Kropatodi, 
W.  Nation,  and  W.  Pamell.  To  ex-Kewites  the  "Journal  "  is 
most  welcome,  particularly  for  its  list  of  addresses  of  past-time 
companions. 

**The  Cultupe  of  Veffetables  and  Floweps.** 

A  far  better  recommendation  than  any  that  we  can  give 
to  this  book,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  its  thirteentii  edition, 
and  indeed  a  new  edition  has  been  appearing,  it  seems,  annually 
for  sevenal  successive  years.  The  book  is  one  that  young  gar- 
deners would  do  well  to  purchase,  for  it  ccmtains  a  vast  amount 
of  reliable  cultural  information  about  flowers  and  vegetables 
tthat  can  be  raised  either  from  seeds  or  bulbs.  Nor  can  the 
monthly  hinis  be  other  than  highly  useful,  to  beginners  especi- 
ally. We  have  also  always  regarded  the  chapteiB  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  garden,  and  on  plant  and  insect  pests,  as  highly 
useful.  The  chapter  on  lawns  and  tennis  courts  from  seed  adds 
further  value  to  this  excellent  and  well-illustwited,  well-printed 
book.  .The  authors  are  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  and 
the  price  is  5b.  net. 

Speolallsatlon  In  the  Nupsepy  Buelneas. 

A  leading  nurseryman  recently  made  the  statement  that  the 
nursery  business  is  getting  so  vast  that  it  will  have  to  be 
specialised.  From  which  we  infer  that  this  gentleman  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  newcomers  in  the 
business,  particularly,  to  devote  their  attention  to  certain 
specialties  in  the  nursery  line,  rather  than  attempt  to  gix>w  a 
general  stock.  The  business  will  eventually  divide  up,  just 
as  has  that  of  the  florist,  growers  devoting  their  attention  to 
those  plants  to  which  their  soil  and  location  are  well  adapted, 
or  from  the  cultivation  of  which  they  believe  they  see  the  best 
financial  results  obtainable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  nursery  trade  is  growing  fast,  and  those  who  can  take 
advantage  of  the  advice  to  establish  a  small  acreage  devoted  to 
this  branch  will  not  fail  to  receive  material  benefits  therefrom : 
to  thousands  of  florists,  such  an  addition  to  their  greenhouse 
range  will  prove  of  substantial  and  increasing  value  as  the  years 
go  on.  In  addition  there  are  good  openings  for  those  who  will 
establish  plantations  for  the  many  specialties  most  in  demand, 
as  well  as  for  the  raising  of  newer  or  less  common  trees  and 
riirubs.— ("Florists'  Exchange.") 
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The  Oepmah  Dahlia  SoeUty. 

This  society  has  celebrated  itg  tenth  anniversary  by  issuing 
a  brochure  containing  e  record  of  t^e  principal  eyents  during 
that  period  of  its  history.  The  member^ip  in  1897  was  80,  and 
is  now  131.  Shows  haye  been  held  each  year,  and  only  once  was 
there  a  de6cit.  Photographs  of  Dahlia  plants  and  flowers 
illustrate  the  x>ages.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at 
Leipzig. 

The  Weathep  at  ^XTpozham.  Nopfolk. 

There  is  no  tendency  yet  (March  23)  towards  a  welcome 
change.  It  is  not  so  wet.  as  it  has  been,  but  the  extreme  cold 
winds  from  the  east,  together  with  occasional  hail  showers,  do 
not  lend  much  enoou/ragement  to  vegetation.  Nereri^eless,  we 
think  tliis.wilJ  have  a  good  effect  in  keeping  back  fruit  blossoms. 
Frost,  varying  from  Ideg  to  8deg,  was  nightly  experienced 
during  the  past  week.— D.  jC. 

The  Mildew  Opdeps. 

Regulations  framed  in  order  to  protect  plant  life  are  just 
as  important  as  rules  imposed  by  local  authorities  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  disease  in  animals.  The  proceedings 
against  an  Evesham  grower  for  non-compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  with  regard  to  Goose- 
berry mildew  are  of  special  interest  to  fruit  growers.  The 
''Birmingham  Daily  Mail"  reports  that  in  the  Evesham  district 
alone  something  like  33,000  Gooseberry  trees  have  been 
destroyed. 

M elboupne  (Depbyehlpe)  Fruit  Opowepa. 

A  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Melbourne  (Derbyshire) 
and  district  was  held  on  March  6,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
calling  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  grant  compensation  for 
bushes  destroyed  under  the  American  Gooseberry  Mildew  Order. 
An  association  was  afterwards  formed,  to  be  called  "The  Mel- 
bourne and  District  Fruit  Growers'  Association."  Mr.  W.  H. 
Perry,  Alma  View,  South  Street,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  was 
appointed  secretary,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be 
addressed. 

Dutch  Bulb  Gpoweps*  Society  of  SHaaplem  (Holland) 

Since  January,  fortnightly  meeting  have  been  organised  by 
this  society,  where  new  and  interesting  bulbous  plants  may  be 
shown  for  certificates  and  awards.  The  following  awards  have 
been  given,  viz. : — First  class  certificate  for  single  early  Tulip, 
Brilliant  Star,  orange-soarlet  with  black  base;  for  Tulipa  Fcs- 
teriana,  a  species  with  enonxKHis  scarlet  flowers  with  yellow  or 
black  base,  and  for  Hippeastrum  procerum,  a  scarce,  mauve 
coloured  species.  Awards  of  merit  for  single  early  Tulip,  La 
Reine  des  Reines^  lovely  pink;. and  for  single  early  Tulip  Her- 
mann Schlegel,  or  Primrose  Queen,  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
La  Reine,  flower  light  sulphur,  shaded  white.  Gold  medal  for 
a  group  of  new  seedlings  of  Ereesia  Tubergeni.  Silver  medals 
for  groups  of  forced  single  and  double  Tulips  and  Damin  Tulips. 

Bulbs  In  London  Papka. 

The  London  County  Council  has  spent  close  upon  £500  in 
providing  bulbs  for  the  enclosures  under  its  jurisdiction.  For 
this  sum  no  fewer  than  345,7550  bulbs  have  been  supplied,  and 
according  to  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  they  comprise  the  follow- 
ing varieties;— Hyacinths,  18,100;  Tulips,  103,550;  Crocuses, 
71,000;  Lilies,  3,025;  various,  149,875.  Twenty-eight  parks  and 
open  spaces  have  seen  the  busy  labours  of  nearly  300  of  the 
Council's  gardeners  for  many  weeks  past.  The  bulbs  are  by 
no  means  evenly  distributed  among  the  parks.  The  latter,  of 
course,  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  consequently  in  their 
requirements,  but  even  then  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  varia- 
tion in  tlie  distribution.  The  Victoria  Embankment  and  Leices- 
ter Square  gardens,  for  instance,  have  taken  4,000  Hyacinths, 
6,000  Tulips,  3,000  Crocuses,  100  Lilies,  1,000  Snowdrops,  and 
9,000  Narcissi,  while  Chelsea  Embankment  gardens  have  been 
allotted  600  Hyacinths,  2,300  Tulips,  2,000  Crocuses,  125  Lilies, 
no  Snowdrops,  1,400  Narcissi,  1,000  DaflFodils,  and  100  Gladioli. 
Battersea  Park  has  received  2,000  Hyacinths,  11,000  Tulips, 
8,000  Crocuses,  575  Lilies,  5,500  Narcissi,  600  Gladioli,  250 
Anemones,  1,000  Scilla  siberica,  500  Scilla  campanulata,  1,000 
Chionodoxa  Lucilw,  1,000  common  Bluebells,  and  many  other 
varied  bulbs.  This  park  is  one  of  the  largest  in  London,  and 
has  taken  altogether  44,000  bulbs,  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  any  other. 
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Onopordon  Aoanthinm. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  of  our  British  plants  is  the 
Cotton  Thistle,  sometimes  also  called  the  Scotch  Thistle — 
Onopordon  Acanthi um.  A  very  small  figure  of  it  is  here  repro- 
duced, and  tlie  photograph  was  taken  as  late  as  the  first  week 
in  November  last  year.  At  that  time  there  were  not  very  many 
border  plants  in  a  presentable  state  of  beauty.  This  bis, 
branching,  spinous  herbaceous  plant,  with  its  silvery  downy  skm 
and  branches  terminated  with  purple  flowers,  is  fit  for  the  back 
part  of  a  wide  herbaceous  plant  border,  or  for  the  wild  gaiden, 
where  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  most  at  home.  It  reaches 
to  7ft  m  height  in  good  soil,  but  thrives  almost  anywhere.  Of 
course,  a  light  position,  or  at  least  where  not  heavily  shaded, 
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Onopordon  Acanthium  (the  Cotton  Thistle)* 

suits  it  best.  This  plant  is  of  biennial  duration,  and  seeds  sown  - 
now  in  the  open  ground  will  yield  plants  for  flowering  next : 
year. 

Helleboras  orlentalis. 

Few  plants  can  be  more  welcome  in  the  flower  or  shrubbery 
borders  than  the  Lenten  Roses  at  the  present  time.     As  I  write  ^ 
quite  a  show  may  be  seen  at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Long  Ditton,  and  the  plants  have  been  in  flower  since, 
the  end  of  January.     These  beautiful  border  plants  cannot  be- 
over  estimated,  their  bushy  branching  habit,  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, and  hardy  character  rendering  them  invaluable  subiects  for- 
the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or    for    interplanting    with  Jiardjr 
ferns.     Any  good  garden  soil,  enriched  with  manure,  suits  theirf, 
but  to  do  them  well,  and  to  avoid  frequent  lifting  and  replant- 
ing, it  is  well  to  deeply  trench  the  ground  and  plant  in  a  stiff 
loam  and  coarse  sand,  giving  an  annual  top-dressing  of  welN 
decayed  manure,   and  an  occasional  supply  of  liouid  manure. 

The  new  race  now  being  worked  up  by -the  Messrs.  Barr 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  will  quite  replace  the  varieties 
that  were  exhibited  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  larger 
and  more  waved.  A  few  special  varieties  are  Helleborus 
orientalis  Peter  Barr,  with  large,  umbellate,  rich  deep  purple 
flowers,  tall  and  fi-ee;  probably  a  seedling  fix>m  H.  colchicus 
H.  o.  Coombe  Fishacre,  var.  AVhite-cap,  very  handsome    pure  ' 
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white,  perfect  form.  H.  o.  Admiration,  pure  white,  freely 
spotted  crimson.  H.  o.  Rosie,  a  pretty  shade  of  soft  rose-pink, 
large  flowers.  H.  o.  Tea  Ro&e,  creamy  white,  very  beautiful. 
H.  o.  Persimmon,  white,  bright  crimson  spots.  H.  o.  Premier, 
rose-pink,  ispars^Iy  spotted,  large  round  .globe-sihaped  flowers. 
H.  ^.  Cleopatra,  sulphury  yellow,  shaded  coppery  rose. 
H.  o,  Pauline,  white,  crimson  spotted.  H.  o.  Apothekker 
Bogren,  flowers  purple,  spotted,  very  pretty.— W.  L.,  Surbiton. 

Eranthis  hyemalisu 

Though  now  so  common  in  gardens,  and  so  thoroughly  at 
home  everywhere,  this  plant,  oetter  known  by  its  English 
name  of  Winter  Aconite,  came  comparatively  late  to  our  shores. 
I  think  it  was  Philip  Miller  in  his  "  Dictionary, *'  about  1730, 
who  first  mentioned  it  as  a  cultivated  species.  It  is  a  winter 
flower,  pure  and.  simple,  and  a  massed  circle  of  its  rich  yellow 
floral  cups,  fringed  witii  a  collar  of  shining  green  leaves,  is 
a  sight  to  be  rememberod.  According  to  season,  it  flowers  in 
January  or  February.     A  friable  loam,  enriched  occasionally  by 


A  Floral  Cross. 

Sent  by  Boston  (Mass.)  Seed  Trade  to  the  obaeqTues  of  the 
late  John  Clark  and  family. 

a  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  and  rotted  manure,  will  be  found 
most  suitable.  The  roots  should  be  thickly  planted;  and  the 
slight  shade  of  a  shrubbery  is  evidently  appreciated.— E. 


A  Floral  Cioss. 

Early  in  January  we  published  a  short  account  of  the  deaths 
by  fire  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  on  the 
night  of  December  26  last,  at  their  home,  Waterbown,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  a  Scotsman,  aged  forty-two 
;^rB,  was  a  salesman  for  the  H.  E.  Fiske  Company,  of  Boeton. 
His  father,  Mr.  John  F.  Clark,  is  employed  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Washrngton,  and  it  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our 
readers  tliat  be  was  gardenor  for  many  years  at  Wemvss  Castle, 
*ifeshire.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Massaohusetts 
Horticultural  Society  and  of  the  Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Uiib.  In  the  United  Stat^^s,  or  at  least  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  thereof,  it  is  invariably  the  custom  for  the  seedsmen  or 
florists,  on  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  to  join  in  sending 
a  floral  tribute.  From  the  pages  of  an  American  contemporary 
Iif  »  ®  reproduced  an  illust.nation  of  the  floral  cross  sent  by 
the  Boston  Seed  Trade  on  this  sad  occasion.  The  cross,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  large,  and  composed  of  the  choicest  flowers. 


Dahlia  Analysis. 
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1905 

1906 
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351 

369 

862 

296 

708 
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744 
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337 

478 

225 

235 
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181 

155 

189 
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210 

90 

93 

145 

147 

The  National  Dahlia  Society's  Show  in  1907,  which  took 
pliace  on  September  5,  although  as  usual  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  one,  proved  less  extensive  than  usiial.  It  will  be 
at  once  seen  by  a  glance  down  the  short  statement  given  below 
that  the  number  of  shows  and  fancies  was  even  smaller  than 
in  any  of  the  four  previous  years,  except  1906.  The  pompons 
were,  however,  well  represented,  and  also  the  singles.  But  in 
the  cactus  seetaon,  which  is  always  the  m<^  popular  And  attrac- 
tive in  the  sho\^,  there  was  a  great  falling  off,  as  compared  with 
the  display  of  these  beautiful  flowers  we  expect  to  see  at  an 
exhibition  of  average  extent. 

19C3 

Oactofl,  No.  of  banohes      ...    •••  341 

Cactus,  shown  singly         ...    ...  660 

Shows,  No.  of  blooma        527 

Fancies,      „        „  ^     ...  181 

Pompons,  No.  of  bunches 192 

Smgles,  „         , 156 

CactdB  Dahlias. 
Ill  the  following  lists  all  the  best  varieties  will  be  found  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  average  number  of  times  they    were 
staged  at  the  society's  last  two  exhibitions. 

1,  J.  B.  Riding,  1905;  1,  J.  H.  Jackson,  1902;  3,  Pearl, 
1905;  4,  Mrs.  Edward  iVLawley,  1902;  5,  Florence  M.  Stredwick, 
1904;  6,  Nelson,  1906;  7,  lUinbow,  1904;  8,  Harbour  Light, 
1905;  9,  Crepuscule,  1905;  10,  Mrs.  MaomilLan,  1906;  11,  H.  F. 
Robtrtson,  1903;  12,  Conmd,  1904;  13,  Thomas  Parkin,  1905; 
13,  William  Marshall,  1906;  15,  H.  W.  Sillem,  1904;  16,  Fairy, 
.  1905;  16,  Mrs.  F.  Qrinsted,  1906;  18,  George  Gordon,  1904; 
19,  Phineas,  1903;  20,  Ck)ckatoo,  1905;  21,  lanthe,  1903;  21, 
Sirius,  1904;  23,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  1904;  24,  H.  Shoesmith, 
1906;  25,  Ella  Kra>mar,  1905;  25,  Victorian,  1906;  27,  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  1901 ;  28,  White  Lady,  1906;  29,  Ivanhoe,  1906;  30, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  1900;  31,  Alight,  1906;  31.  Mrs.  9.  Gaskill, 
1906;  33,  Alexander,  1905;  33,  Faunus,  1906;  33,  Kathleen 
Biyaht,  1907;  33,  Mrs.  George  Stevenson,  1906;  33,  Mrs.  Win- 
stanley,  1902;  33,  Raymond  Parks,  1903;  33,  Ruby  Qrinsted, 
1907;  40,  Mre.  Carter  Page,  1900;  40,  The  Pilot^  1906:  42, 
H.  J.  Jones,  1903;  42,  Ladv  C.  Campbell,  1904;  42,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Raby,  1907;  45,  Star,  1906;  46,  Antelope,  1905;  46,  Lustre, 
1907;  46,  W.  E.  Dickson,  1905;  49,  Violotta,  1904;  50,  Flag 
of  Truce,  1907;  50,  Iris,  1906;  50,  Primrose,  1906;  50,  Premier, 
1904. 

Show  and  Faney  Dahllaf . 
It  should  be  explained  that  in  the  following  lists  the  posi- 
tions of  the  shows  and  fancies  are  dependent  on  the  average 
number  of  times  each  variety  was  staged  at  ^e  last  eight 
exhibitions  of  the  National  Dalilia  Society,  in  all  instances 
where  their  records  will  allow  of  this  being  done.  In  the  case* 
otf  the  small  number  of  newer  sorts,  their  average  recoi\ds  for 
a  necessarily  shorter  number  of  years  have  been  utilised. 

Tlie  show  Dahlias,  arranged  according  to  their  respective  re- 
cords, came  out  as  follows:— 1,  R.  T.  Rawlings;  2,  5lrs.  Glad- 
stone; 3,  John  AValker;  4,  Duchess  of  York;  5,  Arthur 
Rawlings  ;  6,  William  Rawlings ;  7,  Florence  Tranter ;  8.  William 
Powell;  9,  Mm.  Langtry;  10,  Chieftain;  11,  J.  T.  West;  12, 
Shotesham  Hero;  13,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh;  14,  Colonist;  14,  James 
Cocker;  16,  Dr.  Keynes;  17,  Harry  Keith;  18,  Miss  Oaniiell; 
19,  Gnaochus ;  20,  Duke  of  Fife ;  20,  Mre.  W.  Slack ;  22,  Perfec- 
tion;  23,  Maud  Fellowes;  24,  QoldfBider;  26,  George  Rawlings; 
26,  Prince  of  Denmark ;  27,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders ;  28,  David  John- 
son; 29,  John  Hickling;  30,  Shirley  Hibberd;  31,  Daniel 
Cornish ;  32,  Victor ;  33,  Harrison  Weir ;  33,  Henry  Walton ; 
35,  Virginale;  36,  Ethel  Britton;  37,  Marjorie ;  38,  Henry 
Clark:  39,  Willie  Garratt;  40,' Diadem ;.  41,  Hon.  Mrs.  P. 
Wyndham;  42,  Majestic;  43,  Warrior;  44,  John  Stiandi&h;  45, 
Mabel  Stanton;  46,  Norma;  47,  Earl  of  Ravensworth. 

The  first  six  varieties  on  the  list  occupy  precisely  the  same 
positions  as  in  the  previous  anaJysis.  R.  T.  Rawlings  still  takes 
the  lead,  followed  closely  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  John  Walker. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  other  sorts  which  can  compete  with  them 
as  reliable  exhibition  show  Dahlias,  the  only  other  kinds  with 
average  records  of  twenty  or  more  being  Duohess  of  York  and 
Arthur  Rawlings.  Of  tne  oompanatively  new  Dahlias  in  this 
section  Gracchus,  sent  out  in  1901  (No.  19),  has  risen  four 
places ;  while  Henry  Clark,  distributed  in  1903  (No.  38)  remains 
virtually  at  the  aame  position  as  in  tho  last  analysis.  The 
fancy  Dahlias  arnange  themselves  in  the  following  order:— 
1,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Oamm;  2,  Mrs.  Saunders;  3,  Mrs.  John 
Downie ;  4,  Emin  Pasha ;  5,  Matthew  Oampbdl ;  6,  Duchess  of 
Albany;  7,  Mabel;  8,  Dorothy;  9,  S.  Mortimer;  10,  T.  W. 
Girdlestone;  11,  Frank  Pearce;  12,  Goldsmith;  13,  Dandy;  13, 
Watchman ;  15,  Buffalo  Bill ;  15,  Peacock ;  17,  Prince  Henry ; 
18,  Rebecca;  19,  Sunset;  20,  Comtede  la  Saux;  21,  Distinction. 
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Pompon  Dahliai. 

I  append  a  lifit  of  viarietice  arranged  according  to  their  aver- 
age records  at  the  last  four  exhibitions  of  the  society,  in  all 
oases  where  this  is  practicable.  Those  kinds  which  at  the  time 
of  the  last  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  were  three  or 
fewer  years  old  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk: — 1,  Bacchus; 
1.  Nenssa;  3,  Tommy  Keith;  4,  Darkest  of  All;  5,  Douglas; 
£mily  Hopper;  7,  Adelaide;  8,  Jessica;  9,  Daisy;  10,  Gany- 
mede; 10,  Wclllo  Broomhead ;  12,  Little  Bugler ;  12,  Bosebua ; 
14,  Idear ;  14,  Queen  of  Whites*;  16,  Dr.  Jim:  16,  Violet;  18, 
San  Toy*  ;  19,  Little  Mary*  ;  20,  Cyril ;  20,  Ernest  Harper ; 
22,*  Edith  Bryant ;  22,  Midget* ;  22,  Phoebe ;  22,  Sunny  Day- 
break.    The-  changes  also  in  this  section  are  mostly  very  slight. 

Siogle  Dahlias. 

Arranged  according  to  their  average  records  fx)r  the  last 
three  exhibitions,  the  leading  varieties  come  out  as  follows : — 
1,  Leslie  Seale;  2,  Mikado* ;  3,  Stromboli* ;  4,  Mavoumeen* ;  5 
Royal  Sovereign ;  6,  Eclipse* ;  6,  Liberty* ;  8,  Princess  of 
Wales;  8,  William  Parrot;  10,  Victoria;  11,  Beauty's  Eye-  11, 
Darkness;  11,  Formosa;  11,  General  Kuroki* ;  11,  Miss 
Roberts;  11,  Snowdrop;  11,  Veronique* ;  18,  Polly  Eccles.  The 
varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new  sorts— those  sent  out 
in  1905  or  subsequently.  The  changes  in  the  singles,  for  many 
years  almost  as  consermtive  a  race  as  the  shows  and  fancies, 
show  considerable  vitality,  aipd  are  therefore  to  be  welcomed. 
Care  musH,  however,  be  taken  that  in  the  desire  for  novelty 
some  of  the  best  of  the  older  varieties  are  not  displaced  by  kinds 
which  do  not  comply  as  completely  with  the  characteristics 
given  OS  a  guide  for  the  raisers,  viz.,  **  Flower  perfectly  circu- 
lar, consisting  of  a  single  ring  of  tight  florets  surrounding  the 
central  yellow  disc,  the  florets  broad  and  flat,  overlapping  each 
other,  rounded  and  slightly  recurving  at  the  tips.*'— (EId ward 
Mawley,  V.M.H.,  president  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  in 
that  society's  annual  report.) 


-^•#^ 


In  reply  to 

which  made  long  giwths,  but  did  not  flower,  will  pro- 


year,  ,  ^ 

bably  a£Pord  some  blooom  this  season.  This  depends  upon  the 
matarity  of  the  previous  sirmmer's  growth,  its  usual  time  of 
flowering  being  May.  The  growths  should  be  trained  to  a 
trellis  beneath  the  roof,  and  be  exposed  fuUy  to  the  sun ;  the 
nearer  the  gfPO\\^h  to  the  glass  the  better,  provided  they  do 
not  touch  it.  This  secures  the  thorough  maturation  or  the 
w;ood,  the  growths  being  stout  and  short  jointed.  Train  these 
6in  apart,  and  the  flowering  in  due  season  is  assured,  other 
conditions  being  favourable.  It  succeeds  in  a  temperature  of 
60deg  to  65deg  in  winter,  or  on  cold  nights  55deg  may  be 
allowed,  with  a  rise  of  lOdeg  to  15deg  or  more  from  sun  heat. 
The  summer  temperature  will  be  65deg  to  70deg  at  night, 
70deg  to  75deg  by  day  from  artificial  heat,  and  8odeg  or  90deg 
from  sun  heat,  the  house  being  ventilated  at  75deg. 

During  the  summer  the  plant  requires  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  soil  sodden 
and  sour  by  needless  applications,  but  when  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted the  soil  should  only  be  kept  so  moist  as  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  becoming  limp.  It  succeeds  best  in  turfy  loam, 
a£Pording  good  drainage.  Potting  is  best  done  after  flowering, 
or  say  in  June.  The  plant,  however,  does  not  require  a  large 
amount  of  root  room,   a   15in   pot   sufficing  for  a  large  plant. 


Stove  and  Greenhonse  Plants. 


.^        Aphelandra  sqaairosa  Leopold!. 

A  distinctly  effective  stove  foliage  plant  is  this.  Added  to 
the  prettily  marked  foliage  are  the  terminal  four-«ided  srpikes  of 
brilliant  onange  bracteate  flowers.  The  plants  Uoom  from 
September  onward  until  the  end  of  November— the  longer 
acoording  to  the  temperature  and  treatment.'  In  a  warm  but 
dryish  fitmosphere  they  Last  best.  Several  of  them  are  almost 
like  herbaceous  plants  when  propagated  annually  from  cuttings. 
The  plant  in  the  illustration  was  such  a  one,  the  xx)t  being 
apparent  even  in  this  small  photograpib.  Or  seeds  may  be  sown 
now,  to  produce  flowering  plants  for  the  autumn.  They  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  well  deserve  a  trial  by  anyone  who 
may  not  Jhave  hitherto  cultivated  them.  Aphelandna  sauarrosa 
Leopoldi  has  leaden-green  leaves,  Gin  to  8m  long,  witn  white 
veins.  A  plant  in  a  5in  or  Gin  pot  may  stand  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  species  are  really  evergreen  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  A.'s  cristata  and  aurantiaca  are  each  vei-y 
handsome. 

Stephanotis  floribanda. 

'J.  H.  O.,*'  the  large  plant  you  purchased  last 


Pruning  is  confined  to  cutting  out  the  old  worn-out  wood, 
shortening  to  succession  shoots  from  the  base  upwards,  so  as  to 
have  the  whole  length  of  the  trellis  covered  with  the  flowering 
growths,  always  allowing  sufficient  space  for  development  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trellis.  Established  plants  do  best  when 
placed  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil,  about  3ft  square,  and  the 
growth  trained  to  a  trellis  beneath  the  roof,  the  plant  thefi 
covering  a  large  area,  often  a  whole  roof  of  a  house,  and  giving 
an  astounding  wealth  of  bloom  for  cutting.  Shade  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  avoided,  light  being  all  important  for  flori- 
ferousness. — P. 


Kew  NoteSt 

The  Alpine  Hoase  at  Kew. 

There  are  many  charming  plants  in  flower  in  this  house  at 
the  present  time.  The  chief  object  of  the  house  is  to  afford 
visitors  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  many  beautiful  alpine 
plants  and  bulbs  which  naturally  flower  early,  but  which  for 
several  reasons  do  not  oftimes  attain  to  perfection  outside.     No 


Aphelandra  squarrosa  Leopold!, 

artificial  heat  is  provided,  the  plants  are  grqwn  in  cold  frames, 
the  pots  or  pans  being  plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes.  Manv  of 
the  plants  and  bulbs  are  grown  in  pans  (dwarf  pots),  those 
Gin  in  diameter  being  a  favourite  size.  Most  of  them  do  not 
require  depth  of  soiL  The  pans  provide  a  maximum  amount 
of  surface  space,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  appear  unwieldy 
to  the  plants  as  would  ordinary  pots  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  were  in  flower  on 
March  19:— Shortia  galacifolia,  S.  uniflora,  and  var.  grandi- 
flora;  Bulbocodium  vemum ;  Galanthus  Elwesi,  G.  Ikari«e, 
6.  latifolium,  G.  plicatusj  Crocus  Balanste,  C.  biflorus  var. 
Weldeni,  C.  dalmaticus,  C.  Imperati,  C.  reticulatus  var. 
micranthus,  C.  Sieberi,  C.  vermis  var.  concinnus,  C.  vitellinus ; 
Primula  marginata  and  var.  densiflora ;  Saxif mga  apiculata, 
S.  Boydi,  S.  Burseriana,  and  vars.  grandiflora,  macrantha, 
major,  S.  Elizabethte,  S.  Frederici-Augusti,  8.  Ferdinandi- 
Coburgi,  8.  Griesbachi,  S.  oppositifolia,  and  vars.  amphibia, 
alba,  grandiflora,  minor,  S.  Salomoni,  S.  sancta,  S.  scardica; 
Tulipa  biflora  var.  Turkestanioa,  T.  Kaufmanniana,  T.  puichella, 
T.  eaxatilis ;  Draba  grandiflora,  D.  rigida ;  Cyclamen  Coum  and 
var.  alba,  C.  ibericum ;  Heloniopsis  japonioa ;  Fritillaria  aurea, 
F.  pudica,  F.  Sewensowi;  Anemone  blanda,  and  -var.  atro- 
cserulea,  A.  intermedia,  A.  Hepatica  in  various  colours;  Nar- 
cissus Bulbocodium  var.  citrinus,  N.  cyclamineus,  N.  moechatus, 
N.  minor,  and  var.  minimus,  N.  triandrus  var.  albus; 
EJrythronium  citrinum,  E.  Hartwegi ;  Corydalis  bullxwa  var. 
brachyloba,  C.  chielanthifolia,  C.  Ledebouriana,  C.  Kolpakow- 
skyana;  Iris  reticulata;  Arabis  alpina,  A.  purpm*ea,  Hyacinthus 
azureus,  and  var.  amphibolus ;  Ornithogalum  Hawsknechti ; 
lonopsidium  aoeule ;  Aethionema  iberideum ;  Noccwa  stylosa ; 
Alyssum  Bornmuelleri ;  A.  podolicum ;  Scilla  sibirioa  vars.  sMm, 
and  pallida;  Adonis  amurensis;  Gagea  lutea;  Chionodoxa 
LucUife  var.  sardensis;  Romulea  Bulbocodium  var.  nivalis; 
Sternbergia  Fischeriana;  Colchicum  crociflorum,  and  Hacquetia 
Epipactis.— D.  F. 
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Mulchifis:  Roses. 

Immediately  after  pruning,  previous  to  the  beds  being 
tidied  up,  is  the  time  we  prefer  for  mulching.  When  the  manure 
is  put  on  in  autumn  it  m«ay  serve  as  a  slight  protection  against 
froetfi;  but,  on  the  other,  hand,  we  have  the  tact  that  much  of 
the-  plant  food  is  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  during  the  winter. 
At  the  present  time  the  roots  are  becoming  more  active,  and  a 
stimulant  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Farmyard  manure  is  the 
kind  generally  used. 

When  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  a  little  between  the 
animal  manures  used,  horse  manure  will  be  found  the  most  ser- 
viceable for  heavy  ground,  and  cow  manure  or  pig  manure  for 
Hght  soils.  Always  use  the  manure  thoroughly  decayed.  To 
give'  the  beds  or  borders  a  neat  and  finished  appearance,  a  thin 
layer  of  the  surface  soil  may  be  raked  off,  care  being  taken  not 


A  Handsome  Gonsemtorj. 


The  eea&on  when  the  alterations  to  warm  plant-houses  is 
usually  undertaken  draws  on  apace,  and  ali-eady  the  specifica- 
tion makers  may  be  at  woik.  In  the  summer,  too,  when  the 
occupiers  of  inland  villa  residences  are  absent  at  the  seaside, 
such  attached  conservatories  as  the  one  here  shown  aie  very 
frequently  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
merits  of  suc*h  a  structure  that  these  notes  appear ;  and  we  have 
to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  And 
Moncur,  Ltd.,  horticultural  builders,  Edinburgh,  for  loAving 
furnished  the  two  excellent  illustrations.  The  conservatory  at 
Farmleigh,  Dublin,  was  built  by  them.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
concise  particular  ets  to  the  dimensions  of  house,  as  it  is  of 
an  irregular  shape.  It  is,  however,  constructed  of  teak  wood  on 
steel  gilders.  The  floor  is  formed  of  black  and  white  marble 
slabs.  There  is  no  staging  in  tlie  ordinary  sense,  but  tJiere  is 
a  border  around  the  house  behind  a  marble  kerb,  where  plants 
can  be  arranged  on  the  floor  level.  The  heating  of  the  nouse 
is  completely  out  of  sight,  being  arranged  beneath  the  border 
for  the  plants.  The  house  is  used  principally  as  a  lounge  or 
winter  garden,  and  has,  we  can    well    believe,  an   exceedingly 


to  damage  the  roots ;  spread  the  manure  over  the  ground,  and 
oover  with  the  soil  raked  off.  A  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes, 
particularly  on  heavy  soils,  will  be  beneficiaL  Newly-plantea 
Ro^  should  not  be  manured  at  the  present  time.  Later  on,  if 
the  suimmer  is  unusually  dry,  it  mav  be  desirable  to  mulch  them, 
otherwise,  provided  the  soil  ^las  weD  prepared  previous  to  plant- 
ing, they  will  need  none  this  year.— O.  K. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  Rose. 

Introduced  by  Pernet-Ducher  in  1895,  this  is  now  well  known 
as  a  market  variety,  with  a  perfume  second  to  none.  The 
floyrers  are  a  bright  carmine,  shaded  to  deep  salmon,  long- 
pointed,  full-sized  buds,  produced  abundantly.  A  very  con- 
tinuous bloomer.  A  large  market  grower  complains,  however, 
that  the  foliage  is  first  to  have  mildew,  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  his  other  numerous  market  varieties.  It  is  the  only 
Rose  affected  on  the  nlace  under  glass.  Tlie  foliage  is  faulty 
nearest  the  bloom,  consequently  this  is  picked  off,  leaving  the 
stem  naked  nearest  the  flower,  and  spoiling  the  market  value. 
The  early  house  from  which  the  Roses  are  being  cut  is  very 
generally  affected.  Every  6are  is  taken  to  guard  against  the 
affliction, :  but  to  no  affect.  The  scorched  appearance  shows 
itself -first  in  sunshine  after  a  dull  time.  Mv  own  supposition 
is  that  the  disfigurement  is  really  caused  by' the  sun  catching 
the  soft  points  while  wet.— S.  0. 


handsome  effect.  Winter  gardens  for  the  public  are  yearly 
becoming  more  oommon  in ,  the  larger  cities,  and  few  finer 
features  can  be  imagined.  lii  this  respect,  Edinburgh,  the  oold 
northern  capital,  is  singularly^  behina  the  times;  but  we  are 
not  without  nope  that  some  day  the  omission  will  be  rectified. 


^•» 


Alpine  Plants  and  Shrnbs. 

(Continutd  from  page  272.) 
Erica  (Heath).  Though  Heathers  grow  naturally  in  sandv 
peat,  there  aie  few  loams  in  which,  they  will  not  succeed, 
always  provided  they  are  rich,  in  vegetable  matter  and  free  from 
chalk  or  lime.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of  their  not  suc- 
ceeding in  peat  and  sand,  or  grit.  There  are  many  beautiful 
species  and  varieties  highly  ornamental  for  rockwork.  There  is 
the  Tree  Erica,  E.  arborea,  growing  2ft  to  3ft  high,  a  fine  plant 
for  hot,  sunny  positions.  The  beautiful  E.  carnea,  with  its 
white  variety,  E.  c.  alba,  afford  a  fine  contrast  for  early  bloom- 
ing. E.  ciliaris  produces  its  pale  red  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  from  June  to  July.'  E.  cinerea,  rising  about  1ft  from 
the  ground,  produces'  its  redciish-purple  flowers,  changing  to 
blue,  in  June  onwards ;  its  varieties  alba  major,  wnite ;  coccinea, 
red;  and  atrosanguinea,  deep  reddish-purple,  being  notable  for 
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their  beaAity.  E.  IVlawlana  bears  pnrpli&h-crinison  flowers  in 
clusters  aft^r  the  style  of  E.  ciliaris  and  E.  tetralix,  and  from 
August  to  October.  E.  tetralix  attains  a  height  of  1ft  to  2ft, 
pr<Mucing  its  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  of  a  delicate  pink 
oolour,  generally  in  July  and  August,  its  variety  E.  t.  alba 
being  finely  contrasting.  E.  vagans  grows  from  6in  to  12in 
high,  forming  neat  bushes ;  flowere  purplish-red  produced  along 
the  branches  in  great  profusion  in  August  and  September. 
Calluna  vulgaris,  the  common  Heather  or  Ling  of  our  moors,  is 
so  beautiful  that,  especially  in  its  varieties,  it  should  never  be 
omitted,  particularly  the  dwarf  varieties,  such  bb  C.  v.  hyp- 
noideSjC.  v.  Foxi,  forming  dense  pincushion-like  tufte  of  dark 
green ;  and  the  tiny  C.  v.  pygmcea.  Tliere  are  several  others 
that  are  most  excellent.  . 

Euphorbia  Myrsinites  has  fleehy  stems  of  prostrate  habit, 
with  roundish,  glaucous  leaves.  E.  pilosa  has  pretty  leaves  in 
autumn.  These  should  be  given  dry  positions  on  rockwork, 
<uid  though  included  here,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  shrubs. 

Gaultheria  nummularispfolia,  a  pleasing  evergreen,  forming 
a  mass  of  creeping  stems,  spreads  i^pidly  in  peaty  soil ;  flowers 


young  plants  introduced  in  their  place.  Where  not  to  be  had 
in  nurseries,  they  are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
air,  therefore  no  difficulty  arises  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
thrifty  plants. 

Helianthemum  (Sun  Rose)  embnaces  several  species  (about 
150),  all  of  wliich  are  of  easy  culture  in  a  sandy  loamy  soil,  and 
given  well-drained  situations  on  sunny  aspects  of  slopes  and 
rockwork  ledges  they  afford  masses  of  beauty.  They  are  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth,  and  their  flowers  are  borne  m  great 
profusion  and  in  a   remarkable  diversity  of  colour. 

H.  vulgare  (Rock  Rose)  in  numerous  varieties,  represents 
almost  everything  illustrative  of  the  variation  of  tho  dwarf 
shrubby  species  of  Sun  Rose.  'I'hey  grow  about  12in  high,  and 
flower  from  May  to  September.  H.  Fumana,  an  elegant  sub- 
shrub  of  Heath-like  habit,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June, 
hails  from  south-western  Europe.  H.  iseyipes,  also  has  linear 
needle-like  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  and  is  from  south-western 
Europe,  both  of  which  require  shelter  during  severe  weather. 
H.  polifoLium,  a  native  species,  with  procumbent  branches,  and 
ii4iite  flowers  marked  yellow  at  the  base,  has  a  beautiful  variety, 


bell-shaped  and  hidden  under  the  arching  stems.  G.  procumbens 
produces  drooping  w'hite  flowers,  and  its  berries  are  charming 
throu^  the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  sandy  places  and  cool  damp  woods,  and  succeeds  in 
moist  peat  or  even  in  that  of  a  loamy  nature.  G.  serpyllifolia 
has  prostrate  wiry  stems,  with  rounaish,  leathery,  deep  green 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  succeeds  in  heath  soil,  and  is  very 
desirable  for  rockwork. 

Genista  alba,  lovely  white  flowers,  borne  on  slender  pendant 
branches,  charms  all  beholdens  in  early  summer;  and  not  less 
beautiful  is  G.  praecox,  a  graceful  shrub,  with  slender,  pendant 
branches  laden  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  G.  Andreana  is  very 
free  flowering  and  vigorous,  also  beautiful  by  its  profusion  of 
bright  yellow  and  crimson  flowers.  G.  prostrata^  as  its  name 
implies,  is  procumbent,  yet  may  reacSi'  a  height  of  12in. 
G.  sagittalis  attains  a  height  of  about  1ft  ^  while  G.  tinctoria 
plena  does  not  rise  above  6in,  nor  does  G.  pilosa,  these  blossom- 
ing in  June  and  July.  The  Genistas  or  Rock  Brooms  are  very 
suitable  for  sandy  loams  and  dry  banks,  especially  G.  sagittalis, 
and  the  dwarfer  species  have  singular  fitness  for  rockwork. 
The  taller  ones  are  liable  to  become  straggling  when  advanced 
in  years,  therefore  they  should  be  removed  when  unsightly,  and 


roseum,  with  rosy  red  flowers.  The  tall  growing  H.  atriplici- 
folium,  with  large  yellow  flowers  and  branches  white  from 
tomentum,  is  from  Spain.  H.  haJimifolium,  yellow,  slightly 
spotted  at  the  base  of  each  petaJ,  also  from  Spain ;  and 
H.  formosum,  yellow,  marked  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  a  native  of  Portugal,  all  require  warm  situa- 
tions on  rockwork,  they  growing  3ft  or  4ft  high. 

Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort)  includes  among  its  160  species 
H.  ^gyptiacum,  an  evergreen,  requiring  a  warm  sheltered 
situation ;  also  H.  balearicum,  evergreen,  leaves  spotted  with 
white,  flowers  yellow  and  large,  but  few ;  likewise  requires  a 
warm  position ;  H.  boris,  evergreen,  needs  shelter,  being  a 
native;  of  the  Levant,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  loose  panicles, 
bright  yellow,  and  a.bout  lin  across.  Similar  remarks,  as  to 
position,  applies  to  H.  empetrifolium,  it  being  from  South 
Europe,  and  evergreen.  All  these  require  loam  and  sand,  well 
drained. 

H.  oaJycinum,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able shrubs  as  undergrowth,  it  thrivinor  in  the  shade  under 
trees,  and  only  growing  about  1ft  high,  produ<^ing  bright 
yellow  flowers  *3in  or  4in  across  from  July  to  September,  -and 
being  sub-evergreen,    is    the    most    popular    of     the    genus. 
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H.  uralum,  a  native  of  Nepaul,  is  hardy,  and  of  semi-drooping 
habit,  henoe  good  among  the  boulders  of  rockwork  or  on 
banks.  H.  reptans  fooros  little  evergreen  tufts  of  round  paje 
green  leaves,  and  produces  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  H. 
Hookerianum  syn.  oblongifolium,  however,  a  native  of  Nepaul, 
and  its  near  relative,  H.  nepalense,  both  low  shrubs,  with  large 
yellow    flowers,    require    Ti'arm    situations.       All    have    yellow 

flowers.  .    ,  .  ,     X 

Linnaa  borealis,  a  k>vely  little  creeping  evergreen  plant, 
allied  to  the  Honeysuckle,  bearing  two  flowers  on  each  upnght 
stalk,  hence  the  name  Twin  Flower,  white  or  rosy,  bell-shaped, 
and  very  flagrant,  drooping  in  a  charming  way.  It  thrives 
only  in  pure  air  and  on  northern  slopes  of  rockwork,  and  the 
soil  moist  peaty  loam.  It  is  usually  found  in  moist  woods, 
sometimes  torming  a  dense  carpet.  Young  healthy  plants 
should  be  planted  in  a  moist,  shaded  slope,  on  a  slightly  raised 
bank,  and  wh^n  established  it  forms  a  charming  carpet  to  a 
group  of  the  small  alpine  shrubs  on  northern  slopes. 

Lithospermum  prostratum,  a  little  evergreen  spreading  sub- 
shrub)  producing  lovely  blue  flowers  with  faint  reddish  violet 
stripes  in  great  profusion,  should  be  planted  so  as  to  let  its  pro- 
strate stems  faM  down  ttte  sunny  face  of  the  rock,  planting  in 
sandy  loam  and  grit.  On  dry  and  sandy  slopes  it  forms  a  round 
spreading  mass,  1ft  or  more  high,  but  is  seen  to  best  advan- 
tage as  an  ovei-hanging  plant.  L.  petraoum,  a  much-branchod 
evergreen,  with  greyish  leaves,  produces  terminal  clusters  of 
drooping  violet-blue  flowers  in  the  month  of  June  and  July,  and 
is  very  ornamental.  It  is  a  native  of  dry  rocky  places  in 
Dalmatia  and  Southern  Europe,  and  planted  on  rockwork  about 
level  with  the-  eye  on  a  deep  rich  loamL  well  drained  and  in  the 
full  sijn,  thijives  well,  and  is  very  effective. 

Lomicera  pyrenaica,  an  alpine  Honeysuckle,  forming  dense 
dwarf  twigfisy  bushes  9in  to  18in  high,  and  producing  white  or 
creamj  wliite  flowers  in  clusters,  succeeds  in  rich  loam  in  well 
drained  but  moist  narrow  fissures  of  rockwork. 

Leptospermum  ecoparium  may  be  described  as  a  Broom-like 
Hawthorn,  evergreen  much-branched  shrub,  leaves  small, 
shining,  bright  green.  Flowers  snow-white  with  dark  centres, 
produced  in  summer,  resembling  the  common  Hawthorn,  and 
similarly  scented.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  grows 
4ft  or  more  high,  thriving  in  loamy  soil  on  sunny  banks. 

Margyrioarpus  setosus,  a  pretty  little  evergreen,  that  should 
be  so  pEinted  that  its  brancnes  can  rest  on  a  dark  coloured 
stone,  so  that  its  white  berries  may  be  shown  up  to  the  greatest 
advantagei,  ^s  t^ese  form  the  main  feature  of  attraction,  the 
flowers'  being  green,  small,  axillary,  and  sessile.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Andes,  thriving  in  a  rich,  light  soil  (sand,  loam,  and  leaf 
mould.) 

Menziesia  empetriformis,  a  tiny  Heath-like  shrub,  seldom 
more  than  6in  high,  is  a  choice  subject  for  the  rockery,  produc- 
ing its  umbels  of  large  rosy-purple  bells  in  May  and  June. 
M.  polifolia  (Irish  or  St.  Dabeooh's  Heath)  is  erect  growing, 
12in  to  18iiv  high,  bearing  its  graceful  one-sided  arooping 
racemes  of  orimson-purple  flowers  from  June  onwairds.  M.  p. 
bioolor  prodi)ces  pink,  white,  and  striped  flowers  upon  the  same 
plant,  and  is  very  interesting.  M.  p.  globosa  bears  large,  pure 
white  bells.  The  Menziesias  sucoe<>d  In  moist  sandy  peat  in 
sunny  fissures  of  rockwork,  and  are  singularly  fine  massed  on 
slopes  in  a  moist  peaty  soil. 

Miihleubeckia  oomplexa,  a  pretty  shrub,  enjoys  a  sunny 
position  on  the  upper  and  drier  parts  of  the  rockery,  where  it 
forms  a  dense  prostrate  bush,  and  though  the  inflorescence  is 
green  or  whitish,  the  graceful  shape  of  the  spray-like  branches 
Tender  them  valuable  for  cutting  purposes.  M.  varians  also  is 
fine  for  dry  sunny  positions  on  rockwork  or  rockeries,  and  is 
distinct  and  lesser  growing,  the  leaves  being  fiddle-shaped. 
They  succeed  in  loamy  soil,  well  drained,  in  sunny  aspects. 

Ononis  rotundifolia  is  a  very  handsome  sub-shrub,  much- 
branched,  with  rosy-pink  flowers  produced  from  June  to 
September.  It  thrives  in  ordinarv  garden  loam,  preferablv 
gravelly,  and  very  suitable  for  growing  on  banks  and  rockwork 
m  sunny  positions. 

Opuntia  (Indian  Fig,  Prickly  Pear)  species  are  generally  too 
tiender  for  growing  in  the  open  air,  O.  vulgaris,  O.  humilis, 
and  O.  Rafinesquiana,  being  the  hardiest,  the  latter  having 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  Opuntias  have 
fleshy  branches,  and  should  be  given  jiositions  where  the^  are 
not  likely  to  be  damaged  by  brushing  against  paasing  objects. 
They  should  be  given  sunny  positions,  and  a  soil  of  loam  and 
stones.  The  species  named  are  prostrate  growing,  O.  arborea,  a 
North  American  species,  being  erect-branched. 

Polygala  chameebuxis,  a  little  creeping  evergreen  shrub, 
spreads  out  into  compact  tufts  on  slopes  in  peaty  loam,  and 
prodiices  its  pale  lemon  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  spring 
(April  to  June),  deJiciously  fragrant.  *P.  c.  purpurea  is  la  finer 
plant  with  magenta- purple  blossoms,  verv  beautiful.  It  seems 
to^o  best  in  i>ositions  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  and  thrives 
on  rockwork,  being  there  more  compact  than  in  borders.— 
G.  Abbet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Yioitt  Kaistr  WUhelm. 

We  are  sending  by  same  post  a  bunch  of  Violet  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  for  your  inspection.  We  read  with  interest  the 
account  of  the  new  American  Violet,  Boston;  and  the  writer 
compared  it  with  Princess  of  Wales/  saying  it  had  better  sub- 
stance and  with  stiffer  stem.  Now,  these  are  just  the  oharac- 
teristics  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  because  of  its  great  superiority 
to  Princess  of  Wales  we  discontinued  growing  the  latter  several 
years  ago.  We  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  flowers 
sent  are  large  enough,  most  of  them  being  l^in  across,  and  if 
we  had  measured  them  in  January  we  could  have  found  some 
IJin  in  diameter,  as  the  flowers  were  mudh  larger  then.  We 
think  this  variety  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  should  be. 
— Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath. 

[The  flowers  are  lar^,  of  good  substance,  and  with  long 
stalks.  The  colour  is  also  a  deep  violet.  From  all  accounts^ 
however,  the  variety  Boston  is  an  excellent  sort. —Ed.] 

The  Goosel)errj  lildew  in  Morlolk. 

It  appears  that  this  dreaded  pest  is  gaining  a  strong  foot- 
ing in  this  county.  From  expert  statements  made'  at  Terring- 
ton  Petty  Sessions  on  Monoay  last,  in  connection  with  tiie 
prosecution  of  a  grower  who  neglected  to  take  due  measures  to 
extirpate  ddseased  bushes,  the  disease  is  fairly  prevalent.  In 
Emneth,  where  the  case  ooourred,  out  of  103  gM^ens,  65  are 
infected,  and  it  was  asserted  that  any  garden  within  a  nadius 
of  fifty  miles  would)  be  in  danger  of  being  infected.  The  disease, 
too,  evidently  spreads  Rapidly,  and  it  was  stated  that  there  was 
more  of  the  disease  in  the  county  than  in  the  rest  of  En^and. 
The  defaulter  was  fined  £6,  and  strongly  censured  for  failing  to 
take  timely  action.  This  is  the  second  case  for  the  same  offence 
in  the  county.  In  consideration  of  this  shaip  look-out  on.  tne 
part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  County  Council,  it 
is  important  for  growers  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  appearance 
of  the  disease.  Pruning  the  infected  parts  in  the  winter  was 
said  to  be  aji  effective  procedure  in  staying  the  spread  of  the 
disease. — D.  C. 

Sweet  Pea  Jottings.^ 

I  put  out  some  of  my  Sweet  Peas  a  week  ago,  but  I  am 
afraid  they  have  not  enjoyed  it  much.  They  were  well  hardened 
off,  so  won't  take  much  harm.  I  think  the  worst  danger  in 
growing  hardy  things  in  pots  indoors  is  that  one  is  so  apt  to 
plant  out  without  properly  hardening  off.  Those  I  put  out 
were  crosses  of  1908  and  1907,  seedlings  to  grow  for  seed.  I 
think  the  strongest  and  best  grower  amongst  them  is  a  white 
Sjpenoer  (seedling);  it  is  very  vigorous  indeed.  The  late  Mr. 
Cook  had  several  of  my  seedlings,  as  I  thought  if  he  grew  some 
he  could  comi)aire  them  and  show,  too,  if  necessary.  I  see  in  the 
"Sweet  Pea  Annual"  that  Burpee  and  another  have  a  ''King 
Edward  "  Spencer.  So  have  I,  and  a  fine  flower  it  is ;  the 
largest  I  have  ever  grown.  I  hope  it  comes  true ;  I  could  onJy 
save  half  a  docen  seeds,  but  that  s  the  worst  of  these  Spencers, 
they  set  so  badly. 

Fruit  Spraying. 

We  <ire  very  busy  smaying,  and  have  been  glad  of  these  few 
fine  quiet  days.  Anotner  day*s  work  will  finish  the  job;  then 
comes  the  Black  Currant  mite ;  so  it  goes  on ;  as  soon  €ts  one 
thing  is  over,  another  awaits.  Do  you  enjoy  this  experience  .^ — 
L.  F.  D. 

Tarill  Rerorm. 

The  leading  saidcle  under  this  heading  on  page  251  provides 
much  food  for  serious  reflection,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  of 
service  if  wider  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  was  per- 
mitted. The  whole  subject  is  worth  serious  attention,  quite 
apart  from  any  asi>ect  of  party  politics.  One  and  all,  we  nave 
reason  to  believe,  to  whatever  jjarty  the;^  belong,  are  anxious 
to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  depopulation  and  urban  over- 
crowding. If  by  market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  similar 
avocations,  the  number  or  producers  are  to  be  increased  (and 
consequently  the  amount  of  produce  marketed),  there  seems 
some  reason  for  thinking  there  must  be  some  check  placed  upon 
foreign  importations.  Many  branches  of  market  gardening  and 
fruit  growing  suffer  from  importations,  and  some  small  tax 
might  well  be  given  a  trial  upon  some  of  these  introductions. 
I  Take,  for  instance,  Asparagus.       For  a  week  or  so  our  home 
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growdi'B  may  make  capital  prices,  but  tL&  soon  4Bl8  the  time  oomes 
when  they  might  be  expecting  a  fair  return^  the  Firenchmen 
flood  our  markets,  and  oring  the  prioe  'down  to  a  rery  poor 
figure;  land  it  is  only  by  pulling  the  prioe  still  lower,  and  so 
making  the  returns  unremnneratiye  to  the  foreigner,  that  the 
importations  are  stopped.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  small  fruits 
are  subject  to  the  same  competition.  Those  desirous  of 
encouraging  land  cultivation  might  well  turn  their  efforts  in  the 
direction  oFslight  protective  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  foreoast 
the  effect  such  duties  might  posoiblv  have  upon  the  allied  in* 
terests  of  fruit  growing  and  vegetable  raising  for  market.  It 
certainly  seems  to  us  the  time  has  come  when  something  prac- 
tical should  be  attempted,  if  only  for  a  year  or  two,  in  the  form 
of  an  experiment.— Growsb. 

Tbe  lite  Ir.  Qiiidi  Sett. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  in  your  contemporary  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Quinti<n  Read,  whom  I  nave  known  for  many 
years,  and  for  whom  I  had  a  great  respect.  [See  also  our 
Spring  Number,  March  19,  p.  254. — Ed.J  Mr.  Read  was  ap- 
prenticed to  gardening  sixty  years  ago  last  February,  in  the 
g^ardens  of  John  Strutt,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hill,  Belper.  He  remained 
there  for  seven  years;  afterwards  holding  situations  in  Kent 
and  elsewhere.  About  forty  years  ago  he  was  introduced  to 
mv  father,  at  Chilwell,  who  recommended  him  to  the  late 
W.  Hollins,  Esq.,  of  Pleasley  Vale,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
yearn,  leaving  to  go  to  Sir  F.  T.  Mappin,  at  Thomburjr, 
Sheffield.  After  six  years  at  Tbombury  he  spent  another  six 
years  with  the  late  J.  A.  Craven,  Esq.,  near  Daventry;  then 
removed  into  Worcestershire,  where  he  hekl  an  ai^)ointment  as 
assistant  demonstrator  to  4;he  Worcestershire  CcHinty  Council, 
which  post  he  held  for  six  years,  when,  through  failing  eye- 
sight, he  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  his  public  work.  He 
removed,  to  a  ^uiet  place  in  the  country,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  hjs  days.  His  love  of  gardening  was,  or  course, 
stixmg  to  the  end;  no  true  gardener  ever  loses  it,  no  matter 
how  much  other  tastes  may  change,  and  his  thatched  cottage, 
embowered  with  Roses  and  climbing  plants,  and  his  pretty 
garden,  bore  eloquent  testimony  of  his  care  of  his  plants. 

Mr.  Read  will  no  doubt  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers 
through  his  writings  in  your  columns  and  elsewhere.  His  first 
article  to  the  Journal  was  x>enned  in  1863;  and  he  also  wrote 
for  the  "Notts  Guardian"  and  the  "Sheffield  Independent" 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  was  somewhat  proud  of  his  oon- 
nection  with  the  "Derby  Reporter,'*  for  whi^  paper  he  wrote 
1,040  articles  without  a  breax.  He  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
died  in  harness,  for  two  articles  from  his  pen  were  published  in 
the  "Derby  Reporter"  and  the  "Cheltenham  Journal"  on  the 
Saturday  after  nis  decease.  He  was  a  looal  preacher  for  many 
years,  and  preached  on  the  Sunday  before  he  was  taken  ill. 
A  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis  and  an  illness  of  one  short  week 
terminated  his  labours  here,  and  he  passed  peacefully  away, 
surrounded  by  his  four  daugnters,  on  March  12,  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.— A.  H.  Peabson. 

— <«♦'» 


Children  as  Hudicaps. 

My  thanks  are  due-  to  "J.  C."  and.  also  Mr.  Pocock  for 
their  kindlv  references,  and  especially  to  the  latter  for  his 
practical  advice.  I  should  like'  to  say  that  his  is  the  way  I 
intend  to  take  things,  for  although  my  present  place  is  not 
what  might  be  termed  an  ideal  charge,  still  there  are  many 
worse.  Besides,  I  do  not  intend  to  aHow  my  mind  to  become' 
morbid  or  soured  by  vain  regrets,  but  rather  to*  carve  out  a 
reputation  for  myself  with  the  materials  and  opportunities  at 
my  command.  This  spirit,  I  think,  inspires  every  true  gar- 
dener. I  should  like  also  to  say  that  it  was  not  merely  because 
J  happened  to  suflfer  through  my  children  that  I  was  prompted 
to  "cry  out" ;  it  is  the  system  or  principle  that  I  object  to. 
I  know  for  certain  that  there  are  at  this  present  moment  far 
better  men  than  myself,  men  who  have  spent  years  of  their 
life  going  from  one  large  place  to  another,  working  for  low 
wages,  in  order  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
who  yet  have  to  fill  minor  positions,  even  to  labouring,  simply 
because  they  have  the  misfortune  to  have  two  or  three  children. 
Now,  is  this  common  justiee?  No!  Does  it  tend  to  promote 
that  harmony  and  goodwill  between  the  classes  which  is  so 
desirable  P  Tlie  answer  must  be  again  in  the  negative.  What 
excuse  is  the/re  for  such  an  unjust  practice?  The  only  ex- 
planation whioh  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me  is  that  emploj'ers 
cannot  have  children  so  close  to  the  mansion.  Well,  it  is  said 
that  any  excuse  is  better  than  none,  and  this  certainly  seems 
a  poor  one  to  me,  for  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  an  employer 
to  give  fifty  or  hundred  guineas  tor  a  single  plant  for  his 
greenhouse,  and  yet  he  cannot  build  a  house  for  his  garde/ner 
(which  might  oost  £150  or  £200)  out  of  sigfht  of  the  mansion, 
so  that  he  jnay  have  the  happy  companionship  of  his  children, 
and  where  they  may  not  b«  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance.*  The 
whole  question,  however,  presents  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  j 


whether  the  gardener  will  ever  get  justice  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  if  employers  with- 
draw this  cruel  and  unnatural  objection,  they  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  gardeners,  would  be  the  gainers.  In  conclusion,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  should  venr  much  like  to  hear  an 
account  of  my  venerable  friend's  professional  experiences  dur- 
ing his  long  life.  I  shall  keep  a  look  out  for  it  in  the  Journal.— 
T. 

['* Children  as  handicaps''  raises  a  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate* (juestion.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  might  point  to  the 
rule  in  many  highly  fashionable  boarding  houses  m  American 
cities,  which  absolutely  prohibits  the  admission  of  guests  who 
have  children.— Ed.] 

li«H 

lltric  DiiL 

We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  make  it  known 
through  your  columns  that  we  are  not  distributors  of  the  so- 
called  "Nitro-bacterine."  Our  advertisement  of  our  "Nitrio 
Diet  *'  has  lately  bxx>ught  in  orders  for  the  other  product,  whioH 
puts  two  parties  to  needless  trouble  and  expense.— B.  J.  Barkbs 
AND  Son,  Wyche  Road,  Malvern. 


-^♦f- 


ippli,  Korfolk  Beaotj. 

When  at  Walpole  IV^arsh,  Norfolk,  this  week,  Mr.  G.  W, 
Miller  called  my  attention  to  the  very  fine  appearance  of  the 
trees  of  this  variety.  They  are  most  promising;  clean,  iind  of 
vigorous  habit  and  growth.  New  breadths  were  being  planted. 
Apart  from  the  keeping  quality,  the  fruits  are  large  and  of  a 
pleasing  appeanince.  It  will  rank  as  one  of  our  best  culinary 
varieties.  Fruiting  in  the  early  years  of  its  growth  is  another 
point  not  to  bt*  lost  sight  of.— Stephen  Castle,  18/3/08.  ' 


Gardeu  for  School  ChildroB. 

The  growing  public  appreciation  of  practical  gardening  as 
an  element  of  good  in  the  education  of  childj*en  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  satisfaction  just  now,  when  our  system  of  public 
schools  is  undergoing  both  reconsideration  and  development. 
It  may  quicken  and  extend  interest  to  make  known  how  far 
the  plan  of  attaching  gardens  to  county  council  sdiooJs  has 
already  progressed.  For  this  reason  I  commissioned  Mr.  Horace 
J.  Wngnt,  F.R.H.S.^  acting  inspector  of  school  gardens  to  the 
Surrey  county  council  schools,  to  collect  information,  and  this 
he  has  embodied  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  new  issue  of 
my  popular  annual,  ^'One  and  All  Gardening"  for  1908.  Hbe 
following  is  a  summary  of  his  facts  and  figures,  which  I  think 
your  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  in  a  ooncise  form. 

Forty-two  county  council  districts  have  established  school 
gardens  in  600  elementary  day  schools.  In  these  districts 
8,300  pupils  are  now  receiving  garden  lessons  and  practice. 
Each  gamen  usually  runs  to  half  a  rod  or  three-quarters  in  sise. 
This  generally  means  a  piece  of  ground  27ft  by  oft,  or  25ift  by 
6ft,  or  29ft  by  7ft.  Thei'e  are  also  many  evening  classes  for 
young  i>erBon8  of  both  sexes,  and  these  are  highly  appreciated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  where  a  youth  oan  obtain  in 
this  WAj  some  scientdfic  knowledge  not  easy  for  him  to  other- 
wise get.  The  leading  place  of  honour  in  the  movement  is  beld 
by  Staffordshire  with  sixty-five  day  school  gardens  and  twenty- 
nine  evening  classes.  The  number  of  students  is  1,258.  A 
good  second  place  is  held  by  Surrey  with  fifty-nine  day  school 
gardens,  eleven  evening  classes,  and  1,126  students.  Other ' 
counties  honounably  distinguished  are  East  Suffolk ^  Wiltshire, 
Hants,  Woroestenftiire,  DerbyshiTO,  Kent,  Isle  of  Wight,  Essex, 
Somerset,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire  and  Oxford- 
shire. These  are  given  in  their  order  of  merit.  Most  otiber 
counties  not  here  named  have  a  few  school  gardens  already 
establiaihed.  In  these  districts  it  may  be  aasunied  that  the 
system  is  uxkder  trial  or  in  the  exx)erimental  stage.  Where  the 
gardens  have  been  well  established  the  teachers  seem  to  agree 
that  actual  gardening  develops  the  children  both  mentally  and 
bodily.  The  school  lessons  do  not  suffer.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  learned  with  greater  alacrity  and  more  evident  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.— Edwd.  Owen  Greening,  editor  "One  and  All 
Gardening,"  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


An  Aat  Conoepnlnflr  Soenta. 

In  olden  times  there  used  to  be  a  still-room  attached  to  Eng- 
lish mansions,  and  the  home-made  fragrant  washes  and  perfumes 
must  have  been  very  commop.  They  were  made  from  Hoses, 
Elder  flowers,  &c.  "The  Chemist  and  Druggist"  says  that  "  in 
1770  Parliament  thou^t  it  necessary  to  bnng  in  an  Act  that 
all  women  shall  not  betray  into  matrimony  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  by  the  use  of  scents,  paints,  cosmetic  washes,  artificial 
teeth,  false  hair,  &c." 
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B.H.S.  Soientifio  Committee,  March  17th. 

Present;  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  cli«ir); 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  R.  H.  Curtis,  W.  B. 
Hemsley,  E.  Hales,  H.  J.  Elwee,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  A.  Worsley, 
L.  de  B.  Crawflhay,  E.  M.  Holmes,  W.  C.  Worsdell  G.  8. 
Saunders,  H.  T.  Giissow,  (and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Agave  and  Tuooa  Dlieaied^Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  showed  a 
specimen  of  eaoh  of  these  plants  attacked  by  a  fungus.  Mr. 
Giissow  took  these  to  examine. 

Carioni  Ro«t  of  Dandelion. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  showed  a  root 
of  Dandelion  having  numerous  lateral  roots  springing  at  right 
angles  from  the  main  root,  and  very  much  thickened. 

Inoienlation  in  Hornbeam. — Messrs.  James  Vcitch  sent 
branches  of  Hornbeam  (Betulus  Carpinus).  taken  from  a  garden 
hedge,  in  which  a  very  perfect  junctifmjb^  occurred  between 
the  two  by  a  sort  of  natural  inarchi&^Wrinoeculation,  as  it  is 
more  properly  called.  Mr.  Elwea/drew  attention  to  the  fact 
.  that  if  young  Hornbeams  are  planted  so  as  to  form  a  lattice, 
as  time  goes  on,  inosculation  oc^rs  wherever  two  stems  come  in 
contact,  and  finally  an  imx>e|!(etrablo  hedge  is  formed. 

Tnbon  of  Seohiimi  odnlo-v- Large  tuberous  roots  of  this 
plant,  erown  from  a  tuber 'plant  in  a  pot  in  the  Melon  house 
at  Wisley,  about  the  begiiining  of  September,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Chittenden.  The  plant  had  produced  several  large  tubers, 
and  these  are  said  to  be  very  palatable  when  cooked,  and  greatly 
resemble  yams  in  appearance.  The  plant  had  been  received 
under  t!be  name  "  Ohrystophine,"  and  is  also  called  '*  Chooo." 
The  plants  had  not  fruited  at  Wisley. 

Crotaei  of  Albino  Ocohlds.— In  reference  to  Mr.  Hurst's  com- 
munication to  the  last  meeting  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Rolfe 
wix>te :  '*  Paphiopedilum  inside  Sanderse  x  P.  beUatulum  album 
does  not  yield  an  albino  hybrid  (see  Orchid  Review,  1908,  p.  72), 
atfHhould  have  been  the  case  aoooiding  to  the  theory  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hurst  at  the  last  meeting.  It  has  very  numerous  minute 
purpte  dots  on  both  the  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  though  the 
groond  colour  is  whiter,  and  the  spots  fewer  and  very  much 
smaller  than  when  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  species  are  crossed. 
P.  bellatulum  album  '  selfed '  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  oome 
true,  and  P.  insigne  Sanderse  x  P.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  I 
should  expect  to  give  coloured  hybrids,  because  it  is  a  precisely 
parallel  cross  to  P.  insigne  SaiKlersB  x  P.  callosum  Sanderse^ 
and  combines  the  same  quite  distinct  sections  of  the  genus.  In 
fiact,  P.  callceum  and  P.  Jjawrenceanum  (witih,  of  course,  their 
albino  forms)  are  very  intimately  allied.  The  mysterious 
'factor'  supposed  to  be  involved,  I  believe  to  be  simply  the 
opportunity  for  reversion  which  is  afforded  by  crosses  between 
such  diverse  species.  The  two  combinations  last  mentioned 
should  certainly  be  attempted.** 

Dwarf  Form  of  Rhododendron  triflovom.— From  E.  I.  P. 
Magor,  Esq.,  of  St.  Tudy,  Cornwall,  osjne  a  sjjecimen  of  the 
dwarf  form  of  Rhododendron  triflonim,  raised  at  the  Roval 
Oarrdens,  Kew,  from  seed  sent  there  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  the 
pljftnt  is  not  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  in  Cornwall  in  the  open 
from  a  month  to  ten  weeks  earlier  than  the  type,  the  earliest 
date  being  the  last  week  in  February,  1905. 

Seeds  Germinating  in  Pruit.— From  Mr.  Cave,  of  The  Gar- 
dens, Holker  Hall,  Gark-in-Cartmel,  oame  a  fruit  of  Tomato  in 
which  several  of  the  seeds  had  germinated,  some  of  the  seed- 
lings having  tihrust  their  way  out  through  the  wall  of  the  fruft 
and  become  green.  The  phenomenon  is  not  very  uncommon, 
and  examples  may  at  times  be  found  in  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Melons,  and  some  other  fruits,  while  in  some  plants,  such  as  the 
Mangrove,  it  normally  happens  that  the  seed  germinates  while 
the  fruit  containing  it  is  still  hanging  attached  to  the  plant, 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  recorded  as  oocuring  in '  Sechium 
edule. 

Dominance  and  Revertion  in  Dendrobium  CrotMi, — Gurney 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Glenthorne,  Haywards  Heath,  showed  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  a  cross-bred  Dendrobium.  and  of  its  parents,  D.  nobile 
Ballianum  9  x  D.  nobile  Murrhinianum  ^  .  The  pseudo-bulb  of 
p.  nobile  Ballianum  is  straight,  while  that  of  the  other  parent 
is  Eig-zag  in  growth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  very  marked 
projection  at  the  nodes  on  each  side  of  the  pseudo-bulb  alter- 
nately. Of  150  seedlings  of  this  cross  all  showed  in  a  marked 
manner  in  their  jKeudo-bulbs  the  zig-zag  clianacter  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  of  D.  nobile  Murrhinianum.  In  bofh  parents  the" 
flowers  are  white,  but  have  a  faint  purplish  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  throat.  In  all  the  150  cross-bred  plants  the  flower  has 
reverted  to  the  typical  colounation  of  the  species,  the  spot  in  the 
centre  of  t!he  throat  being  dark,  and  the  other  perianth  pieces 
being  marked  with  purple. 

Diseased  Plants,  ftc— Several  diseased  plants  and  some  in- 
sect pests  were  reoeived,  and  will  be  reported  upon  at  the  next 
meeting. 


Royal  Meteorological. 

The  Dawn  of  Mbtborologt. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  waa  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  Georce  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  preeident. 
in  the  chair.  .  Dr.  G.  Hellmann,  the  director  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Meteorok)gical  Institute,  Berlin,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "The  Dawn  of  Meteonrolocy."  He  began  by  describmg 
Meteorology,  as  .a  science  ana  as  a  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
referred  to  the  origin  of  weather  proverbs,  and  gave  instances 
of  how  some  of  the  modem  proverbs  could  be  traced  back  to 
Indo-Germanic  and  Babylonian  sources.  Some  of  the  tablets 
excavated  f rAm  old  Babylon,  and  which  had  been  deciphered  by 
English  and  German  authorities,  were  found  to  contain  refer- 
ences to  the  weather.  Speaking  of  the  names  of  the  winds  and 
their  combinations,  Dr.  Hellmann  said  tihat  the  cardinal  points, 
north,  east,  south,  west,  wen©  found  in  old  Babylonian  times. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  make  meteori^ogical  observations, 
and  had  parapegmata,  or  weather  almanacks^  fixed  on  public 
columns.  The  measureanent  of  rain  was  first  recor^d  in 
Palestine.  After  referring  to  the  first  idea  of  the  thermosoope. 
the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  meteorology  of  Aristotle,  and  said 
that  it  had  very  little  influence  on  English  meteordogistfl.  It 
was  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  kept  meteorology  alive,  for 
in  their  works  on  the  Creation  th^  devoted  muob  attention 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  writings  of  the  Venerable  Bede  were 
also  referred  to.  The  resuscitation  of  experimental  science  in 
the  thirteenth  century  led  to  the  development  of  regular 
meteorological  observations  in  the  fourteentn  century.  The 
earliest  known  record  in  this  country  was  kepti  by  the  Rev. 
William  Merle  at  Oxford,  from  January,  1337,  to  January, 
1344,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  still  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

BritlBh  Gardenere'  Iseoclatlon. 

Establishment    of    a    London    Branch. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  21,  a  large  number  of  gar- 
deners from  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  the  metropolis 
met  at  ^^Oarr's,"  in  the  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  establisning 
a  branch  of  the  B.G.A.  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  took  the 
chair.  He  said  that  branches  of  the  association  could  do  much 
to  help  on  its  aims  a)id  objects.  A  branch  in  London  would  be 
particularly  useful,  as  it  would  form  the  nucleus  for  gatherings 
of  gardeners  in  the  whole  suburban  area,  as  well  as  m  London 
proper.  Meetmgs  could  be  held  frequently,  and  while  the 
grievances  of  gardeners  ware  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  rather  to 
be  kept  pronunently  in  view,  there  was  no  reason  why  other 
matters  than  grievances  should  not  be  dealt  with  prc^tably  at 
the  meetings.  Mr.  Gordon  briefly  outlined  the  functions  of  a 
branch,  that  it  would  appoint  its  own  committee,  and  select  its 
own  officials — everything,  however,  being  in  accordance  with  Uie 
established  rules  of  the  B.G.A. ,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

In  supporting  the  resolution  to  form  a  branch,  to  be 
officially  known  as  the  "  Ix)ndon  Branch,**  Mr.  Frogbrooke 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Large  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed had  registered  with  the  various  Distress  Committees  as 
''gardeners."  This  was  the  case  in  his  own  neig}i»bourhood, 
and  out  of  the  men  who  professed  to  be  gardeners,  he  found  out 
on  examination  that  they  were  really  only  labourers — and  very 
unskilled  even  then.  The  B.G.A.,  he  said,  would  be  doing  good 
work  by  calling  attention  of  the  public  authorities  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  being  imposed  upon  bv  labourers  who  posed  as 
gardeners,  and  that  gardeners  generalily  should  protest  against 
unqualifiea  men  being  officially  regarded  as  gardeners  by  public 
bodies. 

Mr.  C.  Harding  said  that  the  date  of  this  meeting  would 
be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  London  gardeners,  and  he 
hoped  the  London  Bnanch  of  the  B.G.A.  would  do  something 
toTi'ards  calling  attention  to  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
various  gardens.  The  L.C.C.  were  realising  the  imixni^ance  of 
a  training  in  gardening,  as  they  were  now  offering  scholarships. 
He  objected  to  the  practice  of  flourishing  nurseries  accepting 
the  labour  of  qualified  men  for  the  miserable  pittance  of  Im.  or 
15s.  per  week,  under  the  pretence  of  finding  them,  a  place,  and 
then  keeping  them  for  months  in  the  nursery. 

After  some  explanatory  remarks  from  the  general  secretary 
(Mr.  J.  Weathers),  the  London  Bnanch  was  inaugurated  with 
the  following  officers  and  committee :  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  (dhair- 
man),  Mr.  R.  J.  Frogbrooke  (vice-chairman),  Mr.  A.  J.  H&rtless^ 
(secretary),  and  Messrs.  Barnes,  Parrott,  Gorham,  Gibson,. 
Harding,  Winter  (representing  public  parks  and  gardens).  Hill, 
Creaswell,  Wood,  and  Bryan  (private  gardeneitj),  Lewis 
(nursery),  and  Castle.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  each  month  in  the  year  (except  in  June,  July,  and 
August),  at  Carr*s  Restaurant,  and  will  be  open  to  all  gar- 
deners, whether  membeirs  of  the  B.G.A.  or  not,  at  ei^t  o'clock. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  9,  when  Mr^ 
Hawes  will  lead  off  with  a  paper.— J.  AV. 
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Isle  of  ISight  Hortioaltaral. 

"A  Season's  Tbbatmbnt  of  Vines." 
At  the  monthly  m^etiug  of  th©  above,  held  at  t^«  !•»!*« ranr 
Society's  lecture  hall,  Newport,  on  Saturcky,  March  7,  Mr.  1. 
Collister  presided  over  a  good  meeting  of  members  to  h^r  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  A.  Maskn,  Sbeephill  Castle  Gardens,  Ventnor, 
entitled  "A  Season's  Treatment  of  Vines."  After  a  few  intr<H 
ductory  remarks  Mr.  Maslen  gave  a  most  exhaustive  and 
thoroughly  practical  lecture,  detailing  the  mode  of  treatment 
he  adopted,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  suocess  as  *  f ^^iJ**?'' • 
The  chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  M^sIen 
for  his  most  excellent  lecture,  which  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Maslen  having  suitablv 
lephed.  a  meet  interesting  and  profitable  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  W.  W.  Sheath,  H.  Stephenson,  W.  Pasooe,  H. 
Cogger,  C.  H.  Snook,  the  chairman,  and  others  took  part.  The 
most  e^ient  points  touched  upon  were  the  construction  and  com- 
THwition  of  Vine  borders  versus  market  growers  methods; 
splitting  of  berries,  scalding,  shanking,  thinning,  fertilisat^n, 
and  the  use  of  manures,  both  ni^tural  and  artificial.  After 
the  lecturer  had  answered  several  questions  in  an  able  manner, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  a  very  pleasant 
meeting  to  a  close. 

Exhibits.— Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath,  P.R.H.S.,  exhibited  spikes 
of  the  new  Primula  Kewensis  of  tih6  verticillata  type,  and 
which  he  recommended  to  both  his  amateur  and  professional 
friends  as  a  decided  acquisition  to  our  winter-flowering  green- 
house plants.  Mr.  H.  Cogger,  Pitt  Place  Gardens,  staged  nice 
fresh  blooms  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Princess  May,  and  a  spray 
of  the  useful  winter-flowering  Begonia  corallina.  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  exhibits.— K. 

Croydon  Gardeners'. 

Vine  Culture. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  societv 
was  held  at  the  wunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  when  Mr.  F. 
Ox  toby  presided  over  a  capital  attendance  of  members,  who  had 
come  to  welcome  en  old  member  and  supporter,  Mr.  W.  Lintott, 
Maiden  Park  Gardens,  and  to  hear  what  this  successful  culti- 
vator of  Gnapes  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  In  a  homely  and  at 
times  humorous  manner,  Mr.  Lintott  exposed  the  methods  he 
adopts  to  grow  this  tempting  and  luscious  fruit.  Knowing  so 
well  the  excellent  bunches  Mr.  Lintott  .exhibits  at  the  various 
flower  shows  in  this  district  and  also  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  London,  everybody  expected  to  near  of  big  sums 
spent  to  produce  these  pi'emier  exhibits,  but  in  his  ppening  re- 
marks he  dis{>eUed  these  ideas,  for  apx>arently  he  ^rows  them  on 
most  economical  lines,  thereby  showing  that  with  much  per- 
severance and  careful  study  of  detail  it  is  possible  to  proauce 
such  excellent  results. 

His  Vine  borders  are  made  of  ordinary  garden  soil,  which  is 
very  surprising,  for  it  is  generalljr  considered  necessary  to  use 
only  turf  loam  and  made  in  the  piecemeal  fashion.  However, 
the  secret  of  his  success  seems  to  be  in  the  top-dressing  of  the 
borders,  in  which  he  encourages  surface  roots  as  much  as 
possible.  The  soil  for  top-dressing  is  made  of  decomposed 
organic  matter,  wood  ashes,  and  mortar  rubble,  and  thk  well 
forked  in  before  starting  growth  of  the  Vines.  Previous  to  this 
he  allows  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry,  then  application  of  dear 
water  in  abundance,  followed  by  undiluted  manure  water  from 
the  stable  manure  heaps.  This  is  constantly  applied  before  the 
growing  period  commences.  The  surface  dressing  is  then  put  on 
and  moisture  withheld  from  the  roots  till  the  Giiax)e8  are  set. 
He  vres  not  forgetful  of  mentioning  the  essential  x>oint  of  well 
cleaning  the  houses  and  rods  before  commencing  growth,  advis- 
ing the  use  of  Gishurst  compound  and  hot  water  applied  with  a 
6ti£P  brush,  and  this  to  be  done  thorou^y.  His  first  houses  are 
commenced  in  December  in  a  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deg  by 
night,  gradually  increasing  it  to  60deg  to  65deg  F.  as  growth 
appears.  Early  thinning  he  advises  in  most  instances.  Ventila- 
tion is.  anotiber  important  item,  and  this  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  otherwise  the  dreaded  rust  will  apnear.  When 
Grapes  are  colouring  plenty  of  moisture  may  be  adaed,  also  more 
ventilation.  Only  slight  shading  is  advocated  by  him.  To 
obtain  a  good  fruit  one  must  have  good  foliage,  for  the  leaves 
are  the  lungs  of  the  plant.  Rod  spider  ajSl  thrip  must  be 
watched  for,  and  on  the  first  signs  of  these  ye^is  sponge  the 
affected  parts  at  once.  After  cutting  the  bunches  he  eSvised 
thoroughly  syrin^ng  the  house  and  cleansing  the  foliage,  when 
the  necessary  rest  to  the  plants  should  be  given.  He  commences 
gathering  in  early  June,  and  by  the  end  of  December  the 
different  varieties  he  grows  completes  his  crop.  There  is  one 
new  variety,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  higihly  recommends.  Several 
questions  were  asked  him,  and  his  generous  response  to  these 
concluded  a  highly  instructive  paper.  His  audience  were 
unanimous  in  conveying  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  To  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  evening  there  was  a  fine  display  of  exhibits,  Mr. 
Edwards  showing  a  pot  of  Van  Sion  Narcissi ;  Mr.  Chaff  a  pot  of 
Clematis  montana;    Mr.  Mills  a    grend    specimen     basket    of 


Nephrolepis ;  Mr.  Oxtoby  forced  Rhubarb ;  Mr.  Thrower  a  well- 
flowered  Lycaste  Skinner i ;  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  came  from  the  gardens  of   Mr.  Wagner,  Coombe  Road,  . 
whi<^  did  great  credit  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  A.  May. 

Redhill  (Surrey)  Gardeners*. 

The  Redhill  and  Reigate  Gardeners'  Association  held  their 
fortnightly  meeting  at  St.  Matthew's  Parish  Rooms  on 
March  17,  Mr.  Seaman  presiding.  A  second-class  certificate  was 
awarded  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Kingswood  Manor,  for  six  Primulas 
obconica.  Mr.  D.  Watson  (representative  of  the  Guildford  Gar- 
deners' Association)  gave  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  WiW 
Gardening."  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
lecturer.— G.  P.  S. 

Cardiff  Gardeners*. 

Annual  Meeting. 
The  twenty-second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
society  took  place  at  the  Philharmonic  Restaurant  on  the 
17th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding  over  a  large  attendance. 
The  honomry  treasurer,  Mr.  Malpass,  produced  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  year  ending,  which  wes  considered  satisfacto^^ ; 
and  the  secretary  reported  upon  the  successful  meetings  that 
had  been  held  during  the  session  1907-08,  and  of  the  strides 
the  society  had  made.  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was  asked  again 
to  become  president.  The  vice-presidents  were  also  asked  to 
allow  their  names  to  remain.  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  was  re-elected 
chairman ;  Messrs.  T.  Malpass  and  R.  T.  Went  were  re-elected 
hon.  treasurer  and  secretary  respectively.  The  committee  were 
also  re-elected,  with  an  addition  of  tha-ee,  making  the  tota[ 
eleven,  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of  members,  and  of  the 
area  from  which  they  come.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded, 
and  carried  unanimously,  to  the  editors  of  the  local  and  horti- 
cultural Prtes  for  their  kindness  in  reporting  accounts  of  the 
meetings  throughout  the  year.— R.  T.  W. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners'. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Maroh  11,  Mr.  R.  Long,  junior,  gave 
a  paper  on  "Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,"  which  was  short  and 
practical.  The  chief  item  of  the  evening  was  the  judging  of 
plans  for  a  kitdien  garden  of  two  acres.  There  were  but  two 
entries,  and  both  from  young  members.  Mr.  H.  Basham  was 
awarded  first  priae,  and  Mr.  R.  Long,  junior,  second.  For 
three  pots  of  Narcissi,  Mr.  D.  Powell,  first;  Mr.  J.  Pegler, 
second.  For  three  pots  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Long,  first;  Mr.  Pegler, 
second.     Two  pots  Freesias,  first,  Mr.  D.  Powell. 

Beokenham  (Kwt)  Hortioaltaral. 

Annuals. 
On  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  V.M.H.. 
lectured  to  the  above  society,  the  subject  being,  "Annuals." 
CJouncilkwr  A.  J.  Baker  presided.  The  lecturer  made  out  a 
strong  case  for  annuals,  showing  how  good  displays  may  be 
mafle  with  them,  and  with  but  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of 
money.  Select  lists  of  annuals  were  given  with  flowers  of  white, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  it  was  suggested  for  large'  beds  to 
take,  say,  a  doaen  kinds  with  white  flowers,  or  a  dosen  kinds 
with  blue  flowers,  and  mix  the  seeds  together  and  sow.  These 
would  not  all  flower  together,  but  would  make  an  attractive 
display  for  a  prolonged  time.  Mr.  Dean  was  very  warmly 
applauded  at  ttie  cU»e  of  his  lecture.  The  society's  certificate 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Northfield,  Ralei^,  Becken- 
bam,  for  well-grown  plants  of  Primula  obconica. —T.  C. 

Reading  Gardeners'. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  in  the  Abbey 
Hall  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  subject  for  the  evenine  was 
"Violets,"  and  was  introduced  in  a  most  practical  and  in- 
teresting manner  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Loader,  of  Holme  Gnange 
Gardens,  Wokin^am,  who  first  of  all  referred  to  the  great 
popularity  of  this  beautiful  flower.  It  was  beloved  by  all  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  fragrance.  Full  cultural  details 
were  given  under  the  following  headings :  Position  of  frames, 
time  to  commence  operations,  situation,  preparation  of  soil, 
propagation,  planting,  early  summer  treatment,  preparing 
winter  quarters,  lifting  and  planting,  ventilation,  watering, 
&c.  Fogs  were  mentioned  as  the  worst  enemies  to  the  growth 
of  Violets.  The  other  enemiee  were  spot,  red  spider,  and  scald. 
There  were  several  fine  exhibits,  notably  a  group  of  Sutton's 
Superb  Cineraria  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Carter;  several  excellent 
plants  of  Freesias,  carrying  some  splendid  trusses  of  flowers, 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  Alexander,  The  Gardens,  Warden,  Southoote 
Road  West ;  an  excellent  display  of  seven  varieties  of  Violets 
bv  Mr.  W.  Turnham,  The  Gardens,  Culham  Court,  Henley-on- 
Thames  ;  and  a  bunch  of  La  France  Violets  of  remarkable  size 
by  the  lecturer.  ,^^         _        ^     .       «  a  - 

.  On  the  16th  inst.  tho  subject  was  "Some  Insecfcanan  Reflec- 
tions,"  and  was  introduced  by  Professor  Cole,  of  the  Reading 
University  College.     At  the  outset  the  lecturer  stated  that  he 
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BhouLd  treat  the  subject  from  a  scientific  rather  than  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  various  parts  of  an  ineect  was 
dteh  with,  special  emph^is  being  laia  on  the  sight,  smell, 
and  flight.  The  life  history  of  the  green  fly  brought  a  very 
interesting  discourse  to  a  dose. 

Commons  an4  Footpaths  Preserration. 

Lord  Eversl^  presided  over  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Societv,  held  at  26, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  March  6.  Amongst  others 
present  were  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Hunter, 
Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Brunner,  M,P.,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Mr.  E. 
Bond,  Mr.  H.  C.  H.  Vemev,  Mr.  Percival  Birkett  (hon. 
solicitor),  and  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Chubb  (secretary).  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  chairman  that  the  society  had  received  from 
upwards  of  200  members  of  all  parties  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Spomiees  to  support  its  Rights  of  Way  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
t.  Winfrey,  M.F.,  the  second  reading  of  which  had  been  set 
down  for  May  29.  The  Bill  provides  that  proof  of  the  use  of  a 
way  for  twenty  years  without  interruption  or  permission  in 
the  case  of  freehold  land,  or  forty  years  in  otiier  oases,  shaJi  be 
sufficient  to  enable  a  court  of  law  to  assume  that  dedication  has 
taken  place. 

The  solicitor  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  socaety  s 
oppoisition,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  had  withdrawn  from  its 
General  Powers  Bill  a  clause  which  would  have  enabled  the 
corporation  to  shut  up  public  footpaths  running  over  its 
Rivington  waterworks  catchment  area  without  complying  with 
the  safeguards  imposed  in  the  puWic  interest  by  the  Highway 
Acts,  'file  threatened  sale  of  the  site  and  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  School  at  Chelsea  was  also  considered,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Vincent, 
seconded  by  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  "That  in  the  oninion  of  the 
society  it  is  emiAently  desirable  that  if  the  removal  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  School  from  Chelsea  to  Dover  be  completed,  a  portion 
of  the  present  site  shoukl  be  reserved  for  open  space  purposes, 
especially  as  it  is  understood  that  the  cost  of  the  removal  would 
^be  more  than  met  by  the  sale  of  only  two-thirds  of  the  site 
at  Chelsea,  and  that  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  be  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  society  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere  to  attain 
this  end." 

It  was  reported  that  the  society's  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  Towyn  Trewan  Comnum,  Anglesey,  a  tract  of  1,300  acres  of 
open  land,  was  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  that  up  to  the 
present  £1,391  had  been  received  or  guaranteed  towards  the 
£1,800  tieeoed  to  acquire  Ludshott  Common  and  the  wooded- 
ek>pe  facing  Waggoners  Wells,  Bramshott,  660  acres  in  extent, 
ana  one  or  the  most  beautiful  commons  in  the  Hindhead  dis- 
trict. It  was  stated  that  only  three  weeks  remained  for  raising 
the  residue  of  the  purchase  money.  £407^  and  it  was  decided  to 
issue  an  appeal  for  this  sum.  The  sppiety  decided  to  oppose 
the  proposal  of  the  Swansea  Corporation  to  erect  a  large 
lunatic  asylum  on  Clvne  Common,  ana  it  was  reported  that  the 
society  was  advising  local  authorities  and  members  of  the  public 
in  160  cases  of  obstruction  of  rights  of  way  or  enckwure  of  dom- 
moiDs,  village  greens,  or  roadside  wastes. 

Metropolitan  Pablio  Gardens  Association. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  invitations  were  received  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  at  New  York 
m  September,  ana  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Health  at  Buxton 
in.  July,  and  to  tihe  annual  dixmer  ol  the  Metropolitan  mayors 
and  ex-mayors.  Letters  were  read  from  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  Chiswick  District  Council,  agreeing  to  take 
steps  to  oppose  the  London  and  Windsoor  Motor  Eoad  Bill  in 
cT^r  to  protect  Ravensoourt  Park  and  Stamford  Bi^ook  and 
Back  Commons,  which  are  seriously  affected  by  this  Bill.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Charity  Oommiesionera  stating  that 
they,  had  decided  not  to  sanction  the  xiroposed  sale  by  the 
Ironmongera'  Company  for  buildine  purposes  of  the  almshouses 
and  ^^aiwn  in  Ean^sland  Road,  Sboreditch,  which  scJieme  the 
association,  the  National  Trust,  and  others  had  vigorously 
opposed  at  the  recent  inquiry,  and  the  Commissionen  said  that 
they  had  regard^  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion^  to  the  desira- 
bility of  retaining  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  pre- 
serving ancient  builoings. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
Dayligiht  Saving  Bill^  now  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  if  it  was  not  possible  to  retain  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  in  whole  or  in  part  at  Chelsea,  it  would  be  highly 
undesirable  for  this  fine  open  area  to  be  entirely  developea  for 
building  purposes,  but  that  some  portion  should  be  reserved  as 
an  open  space,  and  that  representations  should  be  made  to  that 
effect  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Works.  A  number  of  applications  for  organising  window  gar- 
den competitions  were  granted,  and  &>od  progress  was  reported 
regarding  the  lopping  of  trees  in  Kensington  thorou^fiares, 
and  the  extensive  tree  i>lantLng  operations  with  which  the 
association  is  oonoemed  in  East  Ham  and  Walthamstow  dis- 
tricts. It  was  stated  that  during  the  month  the  association  had 
planted  trees  at  the  west  end  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  in 


Southwark  Cathedral  yard,  and  had  completed  the  work  of 
rentoving  asphalte  and  rubuish  improperly  laid  round  the  roots 
of  the  fine  trees  in  Spitalfields  School  playground,  by  reason  of 
which  the  trees  were  being  suffocated.  Schemes  were  under 
consideration  for  acquiring  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Gipsy  Road, 
Norwood,  or  part  of  Grove  Hall  Estate.  Bow,  and  an  addi- 
tional twelve  acres  adjoining  Raskin  Park,  for  which  bahmcea 
of  £2,000,  £400,  and  £8,000  were  respectively  required  from 
voluntary  sources.  It  was  agreed  to  take  steps  to  secure  dis- 
used burial  grounds  in  East  India  Dock  Road,  Poplar,  and  at 
Coxson's  Place,  Bermondsey,  in  order  to  adapt  them  for  public 
recreation,  and  to  grant  seats  for  sites  in  isleworth  and  else- 
where. 


■    ^1^    i 


West  Indian  Horticulte. 

Mr.  W.  Sands  writes  in  the  "Kew  Guild  Journal"  from  St. 
Vincent,  as  follows :— "  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  escaped 
unhurt  from  Jamaica,  where  I  was  representing  St.  Vincent  at 
the  Agricultural  Conference.  All  the  other  Kewites  also  got 
out  safely.  Although  the  conference  was  brought  to  such  an 
abrupt  termination    by   the    dreadful    earthquake,  I  had   the 

gleasure  of  meeting  several  old  Kewites.  among  them  being 
Iradwick  and  Haixis  of  Jamaioa,  Jones  or  Dominica,  Ward  or 
Demerara,  and  Moore  of  St.  Lucia.  We  could  not  arrange,  as 
at  Trinidad  in  1905,  a  special  Kew  Guild  dinner,  the  forces  of 
Nature  prevented  us;  but  I  do  not  think  that  anvthing  short 
of  what  we  experienced  would  have  prevented  us  holding  a  little 
'convivial.' 

"The  West  Indies  have  certainly  got  a  big  name  for 
'  convulsions'  of  one  sort  and  another;  but  still  we  maqage  to 
exist,  and  soon  forget.  Our  thoughts  are  so  much  occupied 
with  our  multifarious  duties  that  volcanic  eruptions,  earth- 
quakes, and  hurricanes  are  details  which  distract  our  minds  for 
a  short  time  only.  The  chances  of  a  sudden  death  are  not,  to 
my  mind,  any  greater  than  in  the  Old  Country.  Life  is  very 
congenial  in  this  part  of  the  woi*ld  as  a  whole,  and  would  be 
still  more  so  if  my  salary  was  a  bit  higher,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  see  home  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Inis  is  the  drawback, 
for  one  is  lucky  if  he  sees  England  once  in  five  or  six  years. 
However.  I  cannot  complain,  as  I  have  enioyed  excellent  health 
during  the  eight  years  I  have  been  out  here. 

"  I  like  my  work,  and  as  head  of  rather  a  large  department, 
I  get  plenty  of  it.  When  I  mention  a  few  of  the  branches  you 
will  quite  understand  that  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  and  be 
responsible  for.  For  instance,  I  have  the  control  of  the  botanic 
gardens :  agricultural  school  and  stock  farm,  where  Mr.  Patter- 
son is  the  resident  master-in-charge ;  a  large  centnal  cotton 
ginnery ;  the  working  of  the  agricultural  side  of  the  large  land 
settlement  estates ;  agricultural  instruction  work  in  the  country 
districts  and  the  Government  Veterinary  Department;  besides 
which  I  am  honorary  secretary  of  the  local  agricultural  and 
commercial  society,  and  honorary  correspondent  to  the  West 
India  Committee. 

"Present  Kewites,  reading  these  lines,  who  contemplate 
gaining  ai>pointments  in  tropical  colonies,  and  wish  to  get  on, 
should  seriously  consider  beforehand  the  nature  of  the  duties 
they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  x)erform,  and.  devote  as 
much  as  x>o«5sible  of  their  spare  time  to  their  study.  A  good 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  applied  to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture is  very  helpful.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  has  been  and  is  being  gained.  Provided  a 
man  has  this  knowledge,  that  is  both  practical  and  scientific, 
he  would  soon  adapt  himself  to  the  entirely  different  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  tropics,  and  prove  himself  a  useful  officer, 
without  navine  to  plod  along  for  two  or  three  years  working, 
as  it  were,  in  %e  dark. 

'^I  live  in  hope  that  Kew  will  eventually  form  a  special 
Tropical  School  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  appoint- 
ments in  these  and  other  tropical  countries.  This  is  a  matter 
I  have  often  discussed  with  fellow  Kewites  who  have  been 
through  the  mill,  and  who  have  had  to  fight  their  way,  and 
who,  like  myself,  foresee  that  unless  some  special  branch  such 
as  I  have  suggested  is  formed,  other  men  with  little  or  no 
practical  training  will  fill  important  poets  which  could  be 
occupied  by  Kew  men.  These  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  doing  well  if  their  studies  were  directed  by  experts 
wit^  oonsidemable  agricultural  and  horticultural  experience  in 
the  tropics. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  St.  Vincent  is  going  ahead 
well  with  her  agricultural  industries.  The  Cotton,  Arrowroot, 
and  Cacao  crops  are  realising  good  prices,  and  everybody  here 
is  very  sanguine  of  future  prosperity.  The  Sea  Island  Cotton 
industrjr  is  now  booming  here^  and  has  become  very  important. 
Tbe  prices  obtained  for  our  lint  vary  from  26d.  to  SOdT  per  lb 
at  the  time  of  writing.  We  are  producing  the  finest  cotton  in 
the  Empire,  and  as  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  industry,  I  naturally  feel  proud  of  the 
satisfactory  position  attained.  Our  output  will  be  about  600 
bales  this  season,  and  probably  double  this  quantity  next." 
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Market  Gaidening  Notes. 

A    H0ME-RAI8£D   MARKET   FeRN. 

Such  is  Pteris  Distinction,  raised  from  spores,  the  result  of 
crossing.  P.  Wimsetti  was  the  mother  parent.  I  found  this 
being  grown  largely  by  the  raiser,  W.  A.  Cull,  Bury  Street 
Nursery,  Lower  Edmonton.  It  has  made  its  nmrk  in  the 
market,  and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  it  in  good 
evidence  when  I  oalled.  A  good  grower^  and  very  true  from  its 
own  spores,  it  should  be  still  more  widely  known.  It  is  of 
graceful  habit,  quickly  maaking  a  plant,  and  of  a  very  useful 
type.  While  60V  are  the  favourite  selling  stock,  a  succession 
of  48's  are  ready  for  sale. 

Market  "Geraniums." 

While  the  firm  of  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Bajrowfield  Nurseries, 
Edmontan,  are  noted  for  their  high-class  market  ferns,  the 
subjects  of  my  heading  are  also  equally  well  cultivated.  Thou- 
sands have  been  struck  since  Christmas,  and  are  now  full  of 
roots  in  thumbs,  ready  for  60*s  and  48's.  Grown  largely  in 
heated  frames,  there  are,  in  addition,  whole  houses  devoted 
to  their  growth ;  thus  one  was  filled  with  10,000  West  Brighton 
Gems  in  48's.  Paul  Crampel  is  very  largely  grown;  a  good 
doer.  A  regular  system  of  culture  ensures  success. 
Market  Grape-growing  near  London. 

It  is  still  pleasing  to  find  a  very  considerable  line  still  being 
done  in  the  northern  districts,  and  this  note  is  the  result  of  my 
call  on  H.  B.  May  and  Sons.  Windmill  Nursery,  Edmonton. 
First  as  to  the  practibility  ana  success  in  cutting  aown  old  rods. 
Spans  of  160ft  long,  where  the  rods  were  cut  two  years  since, 
now  furnish  double  fruiting  rods  half  way  up  the  house. 
Another  house,  cut  down  last  year,  was  also  doing  well;  far 
better  this  than  pulling  up.  A  nice  "hang"  of  Gros  Colman 
under  the  canvas  was  being  cut,  and  will  be  cleared  out  this  I 
week  (March  18).— Stephen  Castle. 


Pablications  Received. 

Sainfoin  as  a  farm  crop,  by  Hugh  E.  Raynbird,  Basingstoke. 

Insects  injurious  to  the  Vine  in  California,  by  H.  J.  Quayle. 
Bulletin  No.  192.     University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Citv  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Department  of  Parks.  Thirty-second 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  j  nor  ending 
January  31,  1907. 

Field  Experiments  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  and  at 
the  Harper- Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop. 
Joint  report  for  season  1907. 

Best  Wine  Grapes  for  California,  Pruning  Young  Tines, 
Pruning  the  Sultinina,  by  F.  T.  Boiletti.  Bulletin  No.  193. 
University  of  California,   Berkeley. 

Meteorological  Notes  and  Remarks  upon  t^e  weather  [in 
Glasgow]  during  the  year  1907,  with  its  general  effects  upon 


Movable  Concrete  Benches. 


vegetation,   by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  superintendent   of  Parka 
and  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

Studlev  College  Agricultural  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  No.  10, 
March,  1908.  Chief  contents i— The  struggle  of  plants  with 
their  environment ;  the  **  habitant  '* ;  a  study  in  French  Canada ; 
hardy  flowers  from  seed;  and  plant  gall  mysteries  explained^ 
The  price  is  6d. 

One  and  All  Gaddening,  1908,  edited  by  Edward  Owen. 
Greeninf^,  F.R.H.S.  London:  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association.  Price  2d.  The  thirteenth  issue  of  this 
popular  annual  is  as  fuU,  as  varied,  and  as  copiously  illustrated 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  first  edition  printed  of  100,000 
marks  the  confidence  of  the  publishers  in  a  large  demand. 

Symon's  Meteorological  Magazine,  Janui^ry,  1908  (Index 
number);  and  February,  1908.  The  first  of  these  contains 
articles  on  the  rainfall  of  1907,  the  Christmas  snowstorm  of 
1906  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  meteorological  service  in  Jamaica. 
The  second  contains  notes  on  learning  meteorology,  weather  of 
January,  1908,  black  rain  in  Ireland,  &c. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  February.  Price  4d, 
Chief  contents :— The  marketing  of  poultry ;  experiments  with 
calcium  cyanamide ;  the  pruning  of  the  Peach ;  blindness  in 
Barley;  v^'aming  against  the  use  of  damaged  seed;  ** mildew" 
of  Swedes;  caution  to  purchasers  of  home  produce;  the  Currant 
bud  mite  and  the  Hazel  bud  mite;  the  bulb  mite;  Gooseberry 
black  knot;  notes  on  insect,  fungus,  and  other  pests;  fooa 
habits  of  wood  pigeons;  collection  of  agricultural  statistics; 
area  devoted  to  fruit  cultivation ;  agricultural  credit  banks  in 
the  Colonies ;  samples  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act. 

The  Estate  Magazine,  March.  Chief  contents  :—Shug- 
borough  Hall,  Stafford  ;  agricultural  notes ;  books  of  the  month ; 
butter  adultera,tion ;  climbers ;  road-making ;  beetles  damaging 
Ash  trees ;  Japanese  Larch ;  pictures  of  old  windmills ;  to  pre- 
serve zinc  roof;  disposal  of  fruit  and  book-keeping;  country 
house  lighting ;  how  to  learn  farming ;  average  cost  of  keeping 
farm  horse;  basic  slag;  an  experiment  on  grass;  dairying; 
ducks  on  the  farm ;  gardening  items ;  hopper  system  of  feeding 
chickens;  Onion  maggot;  evolution  of  British  pigs;  a  Pine  dis- 
ease ;  planting  on  the  sod  or  on  ploughed  land ;  to  destrov  rats ; 
a  chat  about  Rose  pruning;  the  Royal  Show;  small  holdings; 
spraying  fruit  trees ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  peat ;  waste  by 
tenants ;  top-dressing  Wheat. 

♦  a  » 

Concrete  BeoGhes. 

At  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Frank  Garland,  Dee  Plainefl, 
niinois,  U.S.A.,  the  staff  uses  what  spare  time  is  available  in 
the  construction  of  concrete  >  benches  in  the  different  houses. 
The  illustration  herewith  (copied  from  the  pages  of  **  The 
Florists'  Exchange,"  New  York),  shows  the  style  of  construc- 
tion of  the  ben^,  and  rei>resents  a  x>ortion  of  a  new  bencAi 
being  at  the  present  time  installed  to  replace  e^  wooden  one. 
The  bench  is  built  on  the  portable 
principle.  The  sides,  bottoms,  cross- ' 
-  pieces,     and    the    legs    are    all    made 

separately  from  different  moulds,  and 
any  number  of  them  may  be  made  in 
advance.  The  bottom  sections  are  hol- 
low, with  the  edges  tapered  sufficiently 
to  give  good  drainage.  A  bottom  sec- 
tion is  seen  in  the  picture  at  the  left 
of  the  bench.  The  mixture  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  different  sections, 
with  the  exception  of  the  legs,  is  one 
part  of  cement  to  four  of  gravel  and 
sand.  For  the  legs  a  mixtui-e  of  one 
part  of  cement  to  six  or  even  ei^t  of 
gravel  ajid  sand  is  employed.  The  side, 
bottom,  and  cross-sections  are  all  re- 
inforced with  steel  rods.  The  different 
moulds  are  used  on  a  work  bench,  the 
concrete  being  rammed  into  them^  and 
the  steel  rods  laid  in  their  positions 
during  ramming.  This  construction 
pix>vides  a  bench  which  may  be  moved 
at  any  time,  in  whole  or  part,  as  all 
sections  are  laid  butt  to  butt,  there 
being  no  cementing  substance  used  other 
than  a  little  mastica  on  the  outside  of 
the  side  pieces  to  give  the  appearance 
of  solidity,  and  this  joint  is  easily  broken 
when  required.  One  large  house  at  the 
GarJaind  eBtablishment  has  belen  pro- 
vided with  these  benches  for  two  years, 
and  they  have  given  every  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Garland  figures  their  cost  as  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  six  cents  pef 
foot. 
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Tonng  Gudeneis'  Domain. 

%•  The  best  oompositioii,  from  the  jpointa  of  view  of 
origiiiiality  and  literary  merit,  is  that  of  Mr.  iNormaJi  Bruce,  7^^» 
howerer,  won  the  prize  only  a  week  or  two  ago.  A  book  prize  is 
aooorded  him  on  the  present  occasion.  In  sending  his  contribu- 
tion he  informs  us  that  this  week  he  has  to  undergo  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  We  trust  he  may  speedily  recover  and  become 
strong  again.  The  prize  of  5s.  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Harry  Turner 
for  his  letter  hereunder : — 

Oloxinlat* 

These  charming  pkoits  natufially  hold  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tioia  in  our  gardens  to-day,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  many 
excpiisite  and  delicate  hues,  but  also  as  decorative  subjects. 
Methods  of  propagation  are  thireefold :  (1)  dividing  the  old  bulbs 
when  growth  commences;  (2)  leaf  propagation,  and  lastly 
(3)  by  seed  sowing.  The  first  two  ore  generally  used  when  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  any  vairiety  of  special  merit.  When  the 
leaf  plan  is  adopted  they  may  eitfher  be  dibbled  into  small  pots 
of  light  sandy  soil  with  their  stalks  intact,  or  spread  the  leaves 
on  a  warm  moist  sand-bed,  after  nicking  the  main  rib,  when 
bulbils  will  reladily  form.  It  is  advisable  to  peg  them  down,  or 
otiberwise  secure  them  until  roots  are  emitted. 

As  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  good  flowering  plants 
within  six  months  from  the  time  we  sow  the  seed,  and  with  so 
many  excellent  strains  for  selection,  it  becomes  only  natural 
that  this  latter  is  the  most  ix>pular  way  of  raising  them. 
Tbey  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  the  New  Year  until  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  for  the  summer  display :  and  June  or 
July  for  winter  flowering.  The  pots  or  pans  should  be  effi- 
ciently drained,  and  then  nearly  filled  with  a  nice  light  compost, 
which  has  prevtouely  been  put  throu^  a  fijie  sieve,  taking  care 
to  ensure  an  even  surface.  Should  the  soil  approach  drjmess, 
immerse  the  receptacle  in  a  tank  of  tepid  water,  letting  it  drain 
well  away  before  sowing  the  seed.  If  covering  be  done  at  all,  it 
must  be  very  li^tly,  and  then  protect  with  a  square  of  glass. 
Shade  from  siunlight,  and  plunge  in  a  moderately  brisk  bed  of 
leaves  and  litter.  No  more  water  should  be  necessary  until 
germinjation  has  begun,  when,  if  required,  it  should  be  given 
as  previously,  and  until  such  times  as  the  plants  are  given  the 
first  pot.  In  a  temperature  ranging  from  65deg  to  85deg  the 
seedhngs  make  rapid  headway,  and  should  soon  be  ready  for 
pricking  out  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  filled  with  soil  similar 
to  the  seed  compost,  always  maintaining  a  moist  healthy  atmo- 
sphere, and  rigidly  shielding  them  from  bright  sunlight.  T^iey 
will  then  in  a  few  weeks  be  ready  for  potting  off.  The  larger 
ones  into  3in,  and  the  others  into  4Ln,  using  a  little  coarser 
rooting  medium.  In  most  oases  only  one  more  shift  is  required, 
whicfh  sftiould  be  into  48's  or  54'fl,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  plant.  For  this  potting  the  soil  must  be  more  lumpy,  and 
the  loam  if  of  good  quality  may  be  rather  more  than  one-half, 
otherwise  use  more  peat ;  add  some  leaf  soil,  and  ensure  poixisity 
by  adding  nuts  of  charcoal  or  crocks  and  some  good  sharp  sand. 
Some  growers  recommend  for  this  efliift  the  addition  of  a  little 
dried  cowdung. 

In  watering,  a  happy  medium  should  be  the  aim,  as  the 
Gloxinia  is  adverse  to  either  extreme.  Whilst  syringing  over- 
head is  not  advisable,  do  this  freely  between  the  pots  and  about 
the  structure  generaUy,  for  the  plants  appreciate  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moidture,  and  it  will  check  the  advent  of  i^  spider 
or  thrips,  to  whicli  they  are  liable  at  times.  The  flowering 
season  may  be  considerably  prolonged  by  removing  ihem  to 
cooler  quarters.  As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  gradually 
reduce  the  supply  of  water  until  the  foliage  is  quite  ripe,  when 
it  should  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  the  bulbs  given  a 
thorough  roasting  in  the  sun  previous  to  storing  them  away  in 
a  temperature  ifenging  from  40deg  to  60deg  until  growth  once 
again  gets  active.— Habry  Tvrnsb,  Lockinge  Gardens. 

Spring. 

'Tis  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  grey  dawn  breaks  witli 
a  dull  sky.  Dotted  here  and  there  are  large,  black,  evil- 
looking  clouds,  leaving  behind  them,  as  they  seem  to  glide 
along,  little  islands,  like  as  the  tide  of  the  ocean  going  out  shows 
little  mounds  of  sand  over  the  blue  surface.  iSie  sun  showers 
its  watery  rays  from  its  rising  place  in  the  East,  only  to  be 
darkened  again  by  one  of  these  monstrously  ominous  clouds. 
Everywhere  seems  bleak  and  dreary,  and  gives  signs  of  another 
winter's  day.  As  the  watcher  gazes  into  the  heavens  his  heart 
bounds,  as  he  sees  the  sun  at  last  showering  its  splendour  over 
all  the  earth,  and  the  clouds  turning  themselves,  and 
showing  their  silvery  lining.  Then  another  change.  Whizl 
comes  the  wind  ix>und  the  corner,  snatching  up  anything  that 
IS  in  its  way,  and  carrying  it  we  know  not  where. 

,  The  roads  are  strewn  with  fallen  twigs,  dooiB  bang, 
windows  rattle,  and  the  smoke  from  the  fires  is  wafted  back 
again  down  the  ehimneys.  Here  are  two  little  dots  on  their 
way  to  school,  with  their  jackets  held  out  at  arms'-length,  so 


that  the  wind  oan  catch  them  and  blow  them  along.  The  birds 
take  refuge  in  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  house-tops.  Here  and 
there  we  see  a  more  adventurous  blackbird  or  rook  trying  to 
make  headway  for  some  distant  tree. 

Now  is  the  time  when  our  toil  and  labour  of  the  autumn  is 
indeed  rewarded.  First  we  notice  the  Snowdrop  bendins  its 
head  as  if  to  avoid  the  piercing  winds ;  then  the  Scilla,  with  its 
pale  blue  petals  and  beautiful  bell-shaped  flower ;  also  the  Crocus 
shows  itself,  bursting  from  its  sheath  in  its  three  glorious 
colours  of  purple,  wnite,  and  gold.  Soon  the  Daffodil  and 
Hyacinth  make  themselves  known  by  wafting  their  fragrant 
breath  into  our-  faces ;  and  the  TuHp  with  its  stately  head  and 
beautiful  foliage  will  come  after. 

This  is  the  month  when  gardeners  and  farmers  are  to  be 
found  digging,  raking,  harrowing,  and  sowing^  for  it  is  called 
March,  the  first  of  Spring.  The  trees  break  out,  and  the 
autumn-sown  seeds  spring  up  from  their  winter's  resting  place, 
and  to  the  lover  and  cultivator  of  Nature,  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  busiest  time  of  the  ^ear.  We  have  hardly  time 
to  sleep,  for  this  wants  transplanting,  and  that  wants  potting, 
and  before  \^^  know  where'  we  are  they  all  want  doing  over 
again. 

Surely  this  is  a  recompense  w^hich  God  gives  us  for  going 
through  the  dreary  winter,  for  without  winter,  without  spring, 
or  as  Caroline  S.  Bailey  says  in  "St.  Nicholas"  : — 


A  little  bit  of  blowing, 

A  little  bit  of  snow ; 
A  little  bit  of  growing, 

And  Croouses  will  uiow. 
On  every  twig  that's  lonely, 

A  new  green  leaf  will  spnng ; 
On  every  patient  tree  top 

A  thrneh  will  stop  and  sing. 


A  little  bit  of  sleeting, 

A  little  bit  of  rain  ; 
The  bine,  blae  sky  for  greeting, 

A  Snowdrop  come  again. 
And  every  frozen  hillBide, 

Its  gifts  of  grass  will  bring ; 
And  every  day  of  winter, 

Another  day  of  spring. 


— NoBMAN  Peel  Bruce,  March  15,  1908. 

Chionodoxtf. 

Among  the  best  of  spring  flowering  bulbs  that  give  such  a 
variety  of  colour,  there  is  one  in  particular  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about,  I  mean  the  Chionodoxa.  There  are  several 
species,  of  which  I  will  mention  a  few,  aU  of  them  being  beauti- 
ful. ITie  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  6in  to  Sin  high.  The 
varieties  vai*y  in  the  number  of  flowers  which  they  carry,  some 
having  onlv  two,  three,  or  four;  while  others  bear  many. 
C.  LucilifiB  has  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue  shade  with  a  white  centre?, 
and  there  are  two  newer  forms  of  ihis,  alba  and  rosea. 
C.  Tmoluei,  blue,  with  a  large  white  centre,  C.  sardensis,  deep 
blue,  are  both  very  good.  C.  gigantea  carries  large  flowers, 
often  measuring  an  inch  and  a  naif  across,  and  of  a  lavender 
shade.  G.  alba,  the  white  form,  is  of  later  introduction,  and- 
is  an  excellent  variety.  These  two  flower  a  little  later  than 
those  I  have  mentioned. 

They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  not  very  particular  where  they 
are  planted,  but  revel  in  the  sunshine,  providing  it  is  not  so  hot 
a^  to  bake  the  bulbs.  They  also  do  very  well  in  the  shade. 
Fine  results  are  obtained  where  they  have  soil  of  a  loamv  nature 
to  grow  in,  vet  in  an  ordinary  garden  soil  they  will  make  them- 
selves at  home.  They  oan  be  readily  propagated  by  offsets  once 
they  get  fully  established,  or  oan  be  raised  from  seed.  The  best 
'time  to  plant  them  is  the  autumn,  about  3in  deep.  In  conclud- 
ing my  paper,  I  might  add  that  there  are  many  little  nooks  and 
corners  in  our  gardens  which  often  remain  empty,  and  could  be 
made  bright  wath  these  subjects  if  a  few  were  dotted  in  at  the 
right  time.— T.  N. 

PapaTcn  or  Poppiei. 

I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  these;  plants  in 
public  favour,  and  I  think  when  one  looks  at  the  many  spots 
in  our  gardens  that  oan  be  filled  with  the  different  varieties, 
the  favour  is  not  in  any  way  misplaced.  The  herbaceous  plant 
border  does  not  seem  complete  without  a  few  clumps  of  the 
Oriental  Poppy.  It  is  worth  growing  for  its  handsome  foliage 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  blooms  with  which  rt  m 
furnished  from  June  until  late  in  July.  There  is  a  splendid 
choice  of  varieties  now  on  the  market,  with  twloura  varying 
from  a  brilliant  scarlet  to  the  beautiful  new  hybnd  Queen 
Alexandra,  with  its  flowers  of  rosy-salmon  blotched  witj.  enm- 
son.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open  in  May,  pricking  off 
as  required,  and  shifting  into  permanent  quarters  m  the  autumn 
or  early  spring.  The  plants  will  grow  in  almost  any  sod;  but 
they  will  be  seen  to  more  advantage  if  the  ground  is  d^ply 
trenched  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  rotted  manure  is  worked  in. 

Papaver  alpinum,  too,  is  another  of  the  herbaceous  section. 
This  is  more  often  used  in  the  rock  garden,  and  offers  a  splen- 
did range  of  shades.  It  is  only  6in  in  height,  and  should  be 
sown  in  May ;  but  if  sown  earlier  would  flower  late  in  the  aame 
year.  Papaver  nudioaule,  the-  well-known  ''Iceland  Poppy, 
somewhat  resembling  P.  alpinum  in  flowers  is  taller.  It  w 
.tnostlv  catalogued  as  a  perennial;  but  it  is  best  treated  as  a 
biennial.  Yellow  predominates  in  the  forms  of  this  variety.  A 
packet  of  mixed  s^ed,   however,   will  generally  render  a  good 
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range  of  colours.     As  regards  the  sowing,  it  should  be  treated 
as  for  P.  alpinum. 

The  genus  also  includes  a  good  many  that  are  annuals.  Of 
these  I  think  I  need  only  mention  our  old  friend  the  Shirley. 
It  is  seen  at  its  best  if  sown  verj  thinly  in  masses,  and 
makes  a  splendid  subject  for  the  wild  garden.  It  produces  the 
finest  blossoms  if  sown  in  late  summer,  for  blooming  the  follow- 
ing June.  But  it  can  be  treated  as  any  ordinary  annual,  and 
be  sown  in  April.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  thickly,  as  when 
crowded  the  flowering  period  does  not  last  half  as  ,K>ng.  The 
two  latter  varieties  are  much  prised  for  deoorations.  The  j)etals 
are  apt  to  drop  quickly  if  cut  at  an  advanced  stage,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  tnis  diaadvantage  is  easily  overcome  if  the  flowers 
are  cut  just  before  the  calyx  finishes  splitting,  and  the  cut 
portion  of  the  stem  then  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  in  hot 
water  (carefully  finish  easing  the  calyx  and  blow  the  flower 
open).  The  then  crinkle^  state  of  the  petals,  though  unnatural, 
tends,  if  anything,  to  hfcighten  the  effect.— H.  Wood,  Lydhurst 
Gardens,  Haywaids  Heath,  Sussex. 

OFlginal  Compoaitlon. 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  unusual  subject  for  the 
young  gardeners'  page  in  the  Journal ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
appear  out  of  place.  Composition  is  the  combdnation  of  the  parts 
of  a  literary  work.  Original  composition  is  the  combination  of 
the  author's  own  thoughts,  suggested  by  himself,  and  put  to- 
gether by  himself  on  paper.  An  unoriginal  composition  is  there- 
fore a  collection  of  thoughts  other  than  the  writer's  own, 
written  on  paper.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  two  com- 
positions is,  that  the  former  is  composed  of  entirely  fresh 
thoughts,  and  the  latter  is  not.  Take  for  an  instance  an  author 
who  publishes  a  book  on  a  weU-known  subject  that  has  been 
discussed  by  others  many  a  time  before.  Readers  of  the  book 
naturally  expect  to  find  fresh  suggestions  within  its  pages  on 
the  well-known  subject.  Suppose  the  subject  is  **Vine  Cul- 
ture." Gajrdeners  who  purchased  the  book  and  read  it  through, 
would  expect  to  find  new  suggestions  for  successfully  cultivating 
various  varieties  of  Vines  from  the  author's  own  experience. 
They  may  find  what  they  expect,  or  they  may  only  find  the 
same  methods  of  cultivation  recommended  as  in  previous  works 
of  others  on  the  same  subject,  but  composed  in  a  different 
way.  I  appeal  to  young  gardeners  writing-in  the  ** Domain," 
especially  on  cultural  matters,  to  write  as  many  new  sugges- 
tions as  possible,  and  then  readers  will  find  M-hat  is  wanted— 
fresh  and  more  successful  methods  of  cultivation.  Year  by  year 
fresh  methods  of  cult iv«.t ion,  with  results  nearer  perfection 
than  before,  are  being  discovered  and  practised  witn  success. 
Why  not  more  ?  Successful  cultivation  is  the  backbone  of  horti- 
culture, and  every  improvement  made  helps  to  strengthen  it.— 
W.  Spillett,  Quex  Park  Gardens,  Birchington,  Kent. 

LachesaliM. 

These  pretty  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  at  the  present  time 
in  full  flower.  I  find  them  to  be  among  the  easiest  of  bulbs  to 
grow,  as  they  require  very  little  heat,  and  make  a  splendid  show 
in  the  spring.  It  is  quite-  possible  with  a  little  forcing  to  get 
the  flowers  out  by  Christmas.  The  first  batch  should  be  potted 
up  in  August,  and  tlie  next  about  six  weeks  later,  so  as  to  eet 
a  succession  of  blooms.  This  is  a  plant  which  is  oft^i  spoilt  by 
overcrowding.  About  four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  5dn  is  ample,  or  a 
single  bulb  in  a  60-siEe.  The*  large  bulbs  should  be  used  for 
potting,  the  smaller  ones  may  be  planted  in  a  box  and  be  kept 
for  stock.  The  soil  for  potting  should  consist  of  about  twoparts 
loam  and  one  each  of  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  dried  cow  dung.  Water 
may  be  withheld  until  growth  commences,  and  then  they  should 
be  watered  carefully,  never  allowed  to  get  dry.  Place  them  on 
a  sihelf  near  to  the  ^lass,  and  as  the  flower  spikes  appear  an 
occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial. When  in  full  flower  they  should  be  placed  in  cool  green- 
house or  conservatory,  where  they  will  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  the  stems  are  slender  and  apt  to  snap,  stake  them ; 
then  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the  plants  show  signs  of 
decay,  gradually  reduce  the  supply  of  water.  During  the  rest- 
ing season  no  water  need  be  given,  but  the  pots  can  be  fully 
exptosed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  get  the  bulbe  well  ripened,  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  next  season's  result.  They  should 
be  well  ripened  up  by  August. 

They  may  also  be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof. 
The  bulbs  should  be  placed  all  around  the  interior  of  the  basket, 
and  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  through,  line  it  with  moss.  Start 
them  in  August,  using  the  same  compost  as  before.  Should 
they  appear  unsightly  until  they  commence  to  grow,  they  may 
be  started  in  a  frame,  and  then  hung  in  their  flowering  quarters 
afterwards.  With  a  little  top-dressing,  and  a  supply  of  liquid 
malnure  when  growing,  they  will  kst  for  several  years  in  one 
basket.  There  are  several  kinds  of  Lachenalias,  including 
pendula,  aurea,  luteola,  but  the  best  and  most  "grown  is  Nelsoni, 
which  is  far  more  robust  in  growth  than  the  others. — H.  S. 
FiNCHEB,  Somerleyton  Hall. 


|l■■l^ll■■WliH^*^^Tf^l^^*'»■T!M^l^l.^l>A^^^■■gWBaB^riJ8L^ 


Wet  Hives. 

It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  some  hives  will,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  bad  weather,  be  found  damp,  and  in  some  cases 
running  with  wet  inside,  which  the  bees  will  be  unable  to 
expel,  and  some  assistance  will  be  rendered  necessary  to  assist 
them.  This  condition  arises  through  thc^  absence  of  outer  pro- 
tection, or  through  no  means  of  escape  being  afforded  for  the 
moisture  from  the  cluster,  the  bees  being  compelled  to  renew 
the  waste  heat  by  the  consumption  of  extra  food,  and  these 
hives  will  be  miserably  cold  and  damp,  and  the  bees  often 
distended.  In  a  comparatively  dry  hive,  half  an  hour's  warm 
sunshine  will  rouse  the  bees  into  activity,  and  they  would  bo 
able  to  take  wuig  and  cleanse  themselves;  but  in  a  cold  wet 
one  a  whole  day's  sunshine  ^vould  scarcely  affect  the  inmates, 
and  consequeffitly  they  continue  damp  and  unhealthy,  cxa 
breedinflr  suffers. 

In  all  cases  the  substitution  of  dry  floor  boards  for  wet  ones 
is  recommended,  but  when  the  hive  itself  is  wet  also^  the  ex- 
change of  floor  boards  alone  will  afford  but  little  relief.  The 
better  plaji  will  be  to  wait  for  a  warm  day,  and  transfer  the 
contents  of  the  wet  hive  to  dry  one,  and  contract  the  brood 
nest  to  just  those  bars  which  the  bees  cover.  This  will  con- 
serve the  heat,  and  enable  them  to  keep  up  the  necessary  tem- 
perature to  expel  the  moisture. 

Improper  quilts  may  be  the  cause  of  moisture  within  the 
hive,  and  if  a  quilt  is  found  to  be  wet  it  must  be  removed,  ar-id 
a  di7  one  substituted  the  first  warm  day  when  the  bees  are 
flying.  Quilts  as  advertised  and  supplied  by  bee-appliAnce 
manufacturers  are  the  proper  thing,  and  not  a  *'pile  of  marine 
stores "  placed  on  the  top,  as  this  prevents  the  damp  from 
escaping,  and  becomes  a  rotten,  evil    smelling,  mouldy  mass. 

Now  is  the  time  to  suppiv  the  bees  with  water.  Ihe 
majority  of  insects  either  imoibe  their  food  in  a  liquid  state  or 
feed  on  succulent  substances  requiring  no  aqueous  dilution. 
Water,  however,  is  essential  to  bees  before  they  can  rear  ir«r 
young,  and  in  spring,  when  their  stores  from  the  prevpus 
autumn  are  as  thick  as  they  could  make  them  by  evaporation, 
they  require  diluting  before  makinc  into  chyle,  and  the  veterans 
have  to  take  hazardous  flights  to  the  nearest  natural  source  for 
their  supply,  and  in  the  cold  biting  winds  we  have  in  March, 
many  of  the  old  bees  fail  to  Tetum,  and  the  population  is  de- 
pleted at  a  time  when  it  can  be  least  spared.  A  pan  of  water 
with  old  corks  upon  it  as  a  foothold  for  the  bees  is  a.  simple 
remedy,  and  will  be  a  great  saving  of  bee  life  and  labour.— 
E.  E. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  bee-keepers'  supplies 
(1908)  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor,  W^wyn,  Herts,  one  of  the 
largest,  as  well  as  best  known,  manufacturers  of  this  line  of 
go<^  in  England  or  elsewhere.  Mr"  Taylor  has  an  agency, 
we  observe,  in  Johannesburg,  S.  A.  This  issue  of  the  catalogue 
cancels  all  previous  lists,  and  it  extends  to  over  80  pages,  bear- 
ing numerous  illustrations. 


Schedules  Received. 


Hawick  (N.B.)  Horticultural  Society;  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Oliver,  Slitrig  Crescent,  Hawick.  Two  ^ows:  August  29  and 
November  20  and  21. 

Wolverfwimptwii  Floral  Fete;  sepretarv,  Mr.  William  E. 
Bamett,  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton.  The  twentieth  great 
annual  show  will  be  held  in  the  West  Park,  on  July  7,  8  and  9. 

Darlington  Horticultural  Society;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Harrow,  Priestgate  House,  Darlington.  The  sprmg  exhibition 
takes  place  on  April  29;  the  Chrysanthemum  imow  on  Novem- 
ber 18. 

The  Midland  Carnation  aiid  Piootee  Society ;  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  Humphreys,  Botanical  Garden,  Edgbaston.  The  eighteenth 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on. August  6  and  7  (subject  to 
alteration). 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society;  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Curtis,  Adelaide  Bead,  Brentford.  The  eighth  exhibition  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  July  24,  in  the  R.H.S.  hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 

Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  secretary,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Fuidge,  7,  Silverdale  Road,  Archers  Road^  Southampton. 
The  Rose  show  will  be  held  on  June  30  and  July  1,  At  the 
County  Cricket  Ground;  the  Carnation  and  Sweet  Pea  show 
takes  place  on  Jul v  28,  on  the  Royal  Pier ;  the  Chrysanthemum 
and  fruit  show  will  be  held  on  November  3  and  4  in  the  Skating 
Rink,  Portland  Terrace. 
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Fruit  Cnltnre  Dnder  Glass.  ^ 

POT  VINES.-TW  Vines  will  now  be  swelling  the  berries 
freely,  and.  \vdl  take  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  in  A 
^  1  mu  •  -P^^s  bearing  a  heavy  crop  will  benefit  by  dress- 
mgs  ot  Ihomson  s  Vine  manure.  A  libeml  temperature  should 
be  maintained;  and  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  It 
•frequently  happens  that  a  final  thinning  out  of  small  or  badly 
pdaced  bernes  is  required;  and  this  should  be  done  at  once. 
With  pot  plants  it  relieves  any  unnecessary  stnain  on  the 
Vines.  Avoid  dryness  at  the  root,  as  this  often  is  th€;  oause 
of  poor  colour  and  small  berries.  A  little  air  on  the  top  ven- 
gators  at  night,  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  full-sizsed,  will  be 
Denelicial;  and  if  possible  avoid  overheating  the  hot  water 
pipes,  as  this  often  causes  red  spider  and  thrips. 

EARLY  HOUSES.-The  Vines  wiU  now  he.appix>aohing  the 
flowering  stage  and  careful  ventilation  wilL  be  neoessafy  to 
Avoid  cold  draughts.  In  modern  houses  this  is  a  simple  matter 
and  m  mild  weather  I  'have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  leave 
slight  ventilation  at  night  to  carry  ofiF  excessive  moisture-.  The 
teanpemtuPB  should  be  65deg  at  night,  and  70deg  by  day  in 
mixed  houses,  or  for  Hamburghs,  but  5deg  higher  Tor  Iviusits. 
^ese  hatter  should  be  carefully  fertilised  about  midday  when 
*he  pollen  is  dry,  and  a  gentle  shake  of  the  rods  two  or  three 
times  daily  will  assist  m  removing  any  capsules  that  adhere 
to  the  stigmas.  Thinning  will  soon  follow.  A  word  as  to 
quantity.  Young  Vines  are  so  prolific,  that  severe  thinning- 
out  of  bunches  is  imperative,  as  by  overcropping  in  a  young 
«tat€  disaster  is  certain  later  on.  J"""» 

LATER  HOUSES.-Where  the  Vixies  are  breaking  well   thev 

eSiil^&^^if^.'T,  ™^  ^'?^^  ^-^^^  ^i®<^"l^  ^^  thin  wit^ 
earlier  Vines;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  do  the  work  bv 

^iT^Ki''  ^t^^*  ^^^  best  growths.  Endeavour  if  possible  to  fiH 
in  any  blank  spaces,  and  with  old  or  weak  Vine/it  is  a  good 
Pton  to  get  some  young  growths    to  form  rods  from  the  l^se. 

^^r^^""^  ^if^'^'^^^^iL,^^^^^*  ^-  Y'?^  ^^^  ^a^'«  been  ove?! 
cropped,  or  when  the  rods  are  nnsightly,  and  do  not  swell  freely 

PLANTING  NEW  VINES.-Now  is  a  good  time  to  T>lant 

Care  18  required  ihat  the  roote  of  the  new  Vi^  are  ev^v 
spread  out,  as  when  taken  out  of  pote  they  are  a  cloL  W^ 
*he  work  wiU  be  much  easier  if  tfie  roote  are  well  ^k^d^n 
water  previously.  Any  damagwi  ix>ote  should  be  rem^fand 
ti^}^  Pl^n^ing,  pl^  ^me  good  fine  soil  firmly  over  the  fine 
J2^^'  ^o?  ^™  ^'  ^\^  ^^"^  proceeds.  Water  a^ftei-u-ardL  with 
^W.,  Brentford  ''''  ""^  *""  *^^  inquired   length.- 

The  Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS.-The  sowing  of 
«eeds  of  these  plants  not  alr^idy  done  should  be  tekin  ?n  bfnd 
&  ^^'^t*''?^"  air  and  in  frames.     During  the  last  few  years 
the  undoubted  merite  of  many  of  them  have  been  mo^  mFv 

'^^''{i^'^-  .  I"  ^"^^^^  ^  P?P"^^  ^^^  they  in  nLn^  IXnl   that 
a  number  of  beds  or  borders  are  entirely  de^t^t^wVn.fi 
ture,  and  termed  the  annual  garden.     I  LvelHiind  onTwd^^^ 
known  garden  in  particular  where  they  have  quite  su^^s^ 
the    usual    run    of    summer   bedding"^ plante,    ''GeXin^^ 

fram^this  is  to  the  gardener  in  winter.  Failure  in  the  mst 
has  been  largely  due  to  growing  the  plante  too  thick -it  Cv 

S^hlw^''^'*""  ^  this  rule,  which  wijj  be  founfrX?^ 
iohehw.  When  sowing  a  border  with  seeds  it  should  be  S^ 
off  in  irregular  portions^ach  piece  being  carefully  kb^Jd^ 

S^i^«  T^'^T.**'"^""""-  •  ^^  *n-angem*nt  of  the  cSoure  of  th^ 
flowers  to  harmonise  is  important.     Tread  the  cround   fiAT 

^T!-:^^  ^eV^irc'solr  '-^  -^-  ^w?ht  ^ 

d«.en  only  will  be  gi.en.    ffl^^,  'InfuVCrCrrliaSlyt  , 


tuft  (Iberis  Empress),  Phlox  Drummondi,  Godetia;,  Linuni 
grandiflorum,  NigeUa  Miss  Jekyll,  Coliinsia  bicolor,  Portulaoa 
gnandiflora,  Calendula  oflScinalis,  Eschschoitzia  califorhica,  and 
Mignonette.  For  obvious  reasons  there  are  a  number  which  do 
better  when  raised  in  frames,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Asters, 
Tagetes,  and  Helichi-ysum  are  examples.  A  commendabie 
practice  is  ib^  use  of  certain  hardy  annuals  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  sown  amongst  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs,  till 
such  time  a;$  the^  occupy  all  the  ground.  Poppies,  Callistephus 
hortensjs,  Cplliiisia  bicolor,  and  Mignonette,  are  especially  good 
used  in  this  way.  For  clothing  pillars,  or  hiding  unfiightly 
comers  during  the  summer  month  in  addition  to  the  Sweet 
Pea,,  we  have  the  Nasturtium  ma  jus.  Convolvulus  major,  Mina 
lobata,  also  known  as  Ipomaea  versicolor,  and  numerous  varie- 
ties of  Gourds  with  ornamental  fruits.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Tin  Kitchen  Garden. 

CELERY.— The  first  sowing  will  now  be  fit  to  prick  off 
into  boxes,  which  should  be  done  before  the  plants  become 
crowded.  Keep  them  growing  in  a  little  heat.  A  mild  hot- 
bed is  the  best  place  For  them,  provided  the  heat  is  well  on 
the  decline,  and  there  is  no  steam  in  the  frame.  Air  should 
be  given  on  all  favourable  opportunities  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  sturdy.  More  seed  should  now  be  sown  to  provide  the 
main  crop.  This  ma^r  be  sown  in  a  spent  hotbed  or  in  boxes. 
The  sun  has  now  gained  some  power,  and  will  provide  suffi- 
cient heat  to  bring  on  the  seedlings  without  further  trouble. 

CAULIFLOWERS.— The  earliest  of  these  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  a  warm  sunny  border.  Of,  course,  those  which 
have  been  wintered  in  frames  will  be  the  first  to  be  put  out, 
and  may  need  a  little  protection  on  cold  frosty  nights.  A 
few  Fir  boughs  placed  round  the  plants  will  ward  off  much 
frost  and  cold  biting  winds.  Inverted  flower  pots  may  also  be 
used. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES  may,  with  safety  be  planted  out. 
"jThe  ground  was  trenched  deeply,  and  thoroughly  enriched  some 
time  since,  and  no  further  preparation  will  be  necessarjr.  Plant 
firmly  and  mulch  with  half-decayed  manure.  This  will  keep 
off  the  morning  frosts,  and  keep  the  drought  out  later  on. 

SALSAFY  AND  SCORZONERA.— Now  is  the  time  to  sow 
seeds  for  supplying  roots  for  winter  use.  There  is  not  much 
demand  for  them;  they  are,  however,  asked  for  on  special 
occasions,  and  are  sometimes  in  demana  in  "severe  weather,  and 
should  on  these  accounts  be  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Sow 
in  rows  ISin  apart. 

TURNIPS.— A  small  sowing  of  early  Milan  Turnips  may  be 
made  on  a  warm  border.  These  may  not  prove  to  be  first-rate 
for  the  dining  table,  but  will  be  most  useful  for  the  sei-vants. 
Often  these  very  early  Turnips  are  stringy  and  hard,  but  they 
are  useful  for  flavouring.  * 

EARLY  POTATOES.— An  early  border  can  be  devoted  to 
these.  May  Queen,  Sharp's  Expi-ess,  Early  Snowdrop,  Veitch's 
Ashleaf,  are  all  ^od  and  reliable  sort«.  Extra  care  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  seed  for  this  early  planting.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  plant  sets  with  long  bleached  sprouts  on  them,  as 
these  sprouts  will  only  perish  immediately  they  are  placed  in 
the  cold  soil.  Plant  tubers  which  have  been  well-prepared  by 
being  stored  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  very  cool,  dry  room,  where 
ample  light  could  reach  them,  and  which  have  short,  sturdy 
sprouts  of  a  dark  green  colour.  These  will  root  at  once  on 
being  put  into  the  soil,  and  although  they  will  be  some  time  - 
coming  through  the  surface,  they  will  be  making  considerable 
progress. 

LETTUCES,  RADISHES,  AND  ENDIVE.— Frequent  sow- 
ings of  these  should  be  made,  also  of  Mustard  and  Cress.  Place 
out  plants  of  the  former,  which  have  been  raised  under  glass, 
near  warm  wall  or  other  sheltered  place.  They  will  all  come 
in  useful  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  There  will  then 
be  a  demand  for  salads. 

HOEING.— Run  the  hoe  deeply  through  the  soil  between  all 
kinds  of  crops.  This  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. — A.  T., 
Cirencester. 

<■•■> 


Trade  and  Misctllaieoas  Notes. 

The  Abol  Inseetloide. 

The  Alx>l  (White's  Superior)  insecticide,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,*  Hop  and  fruit  growers, 
Paddock  Wood,  Kent,  is  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  concen- 
trated insecticide,  non-injurious  to  the  higher  animals.  A  trial 
sample  may  be  obtained  by  sending  3d.  postage. 

Trade  Catalogue  ReceiTed. 

Conrad  Appel^  Darmstadt,  Germany.— Forest  and  Farm  8eed^. 
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MALMAISOX  CARNATIONS.— Two  especially  fine  flowers 
of  Melmaisoii  Carnations  were  received  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
but  no  letter  or  other  communication  accompanied  them. 

SUGAR-BEET  INDUSTRY  (D.  C.).-A  reply  will  he  forth- 
coming in  our  farm  page  shortly.  The  question  was  discussed 
in  our  issues  of  March  8,  1906,  p.  225;  March  22,  1906,  p.  270: 
and  April  5,  1906,  p.  305. 

ROSE  LEAy;ES  (S.  C.).— We  agree  with  you  that  the  foliage 
ifi  "scorched";  at  least,  the  celJs  become  ruptured  under  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  rapid  transpiration.  It  is  an  inherent 
fjailty  that  cannot  easily  be  overcome. 

PLANTING  FLOWER  BEDS  (W.  L.).-We  do  not  unHer- 
take  to  supply  desi^gps  foi*.  piajitinc  beds,  but  only  advise  on 
modes  of  planting  that  are  submitted  to. us.  If-  you  send  a  clear- 
sketch  of  the  beds  and  the  proposied  plan  of  planting  the  sub- 
ject shall  have  our  attention. 

....    .^... 

CLAY'S  FERTILISER  (A  Young  Gardener).— The  best  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  this  fertiliser  i^  the  fact  that  it  is  largely 
used  by  nurserymen  and  the  principal  growers  of  plants  for  the 
London  market.  We  have  tried  the  manure,  and  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent and  lasting  stimulant  for  all  kinds  of  plants  in  pots 
requiring  more  support  than  the  soil  and  clear  water  affords 
tJiem.  It  should  be  lightly  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  pots 
and  watered  in.  It  is  equally  good  for  outdoor  crops  of  both 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  form  and 
quantity  as  guano. 

SOIL  (M.  R.  B.).— The  sample  of  £oiJ  is  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  grass  and  other  root  fibres  in 
both  a  living  and  decayed  state,  mostly  the  latter,  but  in  this 
we  did  not  find  any  "small  white  erubs  or  worms,'*  or,  indeed, 
any  living  member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  probably  took 
their  departure  in  transit.  In  such  soil  it  is  usual  to  find 
"white  worms"  (Enohytrjeus  sp.),  and  not  unfrequently  so- 
oalled  ^\  false  worms  "  (Jul us  sp.,  or  millipedes),  and  also  various 
root  mites,  including  Rhizogly|>hus  echinopus  or  root  mite,  all 
of  which  are  more  or  legs  injurious  to  the  roots  and  root  stems 
of  Carnations  and  other  plants.  They  pass  from  the  dead  and 
decaying  organic  matter  to  the  living  roots,  and  induce  a  more 
or  1^  sickliness  in  them.  These  peste  may  usually  be  expelled 
by  the  use  of  ©oot  in  preparing  the  ©oil  for  potting. 

DISEASED  CARNATIONS  (K.). -The  example,  Cecilia,  is 
affected  by  the  Carnation  black  mould  (Heterosporium  edhinula- 
tum),  which  first  appears  as  large  round  whitish  spots  over  oan- 
siderable  portions  of  the  leaves.  These  tufts  have  a  habit  of 
arranging  themselves  in  circles,  hence  the  name  of  "fairy  ring" 
sometimes  given  to  this  fungus.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  enemiee 
of  the  Carnation,  and  is  unusually  prevalent  this  season,  both 
outdoors  and  under  glass.  The  chief  inducement  is  a  close  and 
damp  atmosphere,  therefore  the  plants  should  be  given  all  the 
light  poesible.  and  water  should  be  kept  from  the  foliage,  ad- 
mitting air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Remove  the 
worst  affected  leaves  and  burn  them.  The  fungus  may  be 
arrested  by  spraying  with  blue  water,  or  eaa  celeste,  made  by 
dissolving  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  in  another  vessel  dissolving  five  ounces  of  carbooate 
of  soda  in  a  similar  quantity  of  hot  water,  then  mix  the  two 
solutions,  and  when  all  chemical  reaction  has  ceased,  add 
33  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  dilute  to  three  gallons 
with  soft  water.  The  foliage  should,  be  coated  with  the  finest 
possible  film  of  the  "blue  water,''  repeating  at  intervals  of  about 
twelve  days  once  or  twice,  and  then  more  distantly,  or  as 
required. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— (7orrc52?ow(Z€n#«  moKosq  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
suit  the  foUowing  number,  (E.  M.  A.).— Your  question  as  to 
"choicenees"  is  rather  vague.  For  what  purpose  do  you  mean — 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  for  decoration,  the  value  of  the  fronds 
for  cutting,  or  their  rarity?  We  have  placed  them  in  their 
order  of  merit  for  general  purposes.  1,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
var.  grandiceps ;  2,  A.  cuneatum  var.  graciUimum ;  6,  A.  cunear 
tum ;  6,  A.  cuneatum  var.  mundulum ;  7,  Pteris  serrulata  var. 
cnstata;  8,  P.  oretica  var.  Wimsetti ;  3,  Adiantum  oapiUus- 
venens  var.  Mariesi ;  4,  A.  formosum.  (J.  R.  O.).— 1,  probably 
Justicia  carnca ;  2,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni ;  3,  Euphorbia  fulgens 
(syn.  E.  jacquinispflora) ;  4,  Oestrum  elegans. 


More  About  "Tbi  Village  and  tbe  Landlord." 

We  are  sure  that  when  we  wrote  an  article  on  Mr, 
Carpenter's  pamphlet  we  did, it  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
felt  bound  to  express  our  opinions,  founded  on  forty  years'  « 
practical  experience  of  farming,  both  large  and  small.  Mr. 
Greenwood,  of  Adel,  near  Leeds,  wlio  ^^  voW  to  il]<i  Jmivnal  of. 
Horticulture  of  March  5,  objecting  io  ihji  rKjH  i^s^iona  re  Mr. 
Carpenter's  pamphlet,  seems  more  <:ListurkMi  at  one  tidvooacir 
of  Tariff  Reform  than  at  our  otb^i  tfirgufuenta.  H<^  Jdddresses 
his  remarks  to  his  ^*  Tariff  Reform  trjond.-^  Woll !  We  havQ 
always  tried  to  avoid  party  politics  in  tliis  c<>lumn»  but  U  omr 
opinions  when  analysea  read  like  Tariff  Hoform  we  cannot  help 
it,  but  shall  continue  to  express  thirst  opinions  which  we  have 
faith  in,  whatever  opprobrious  term^  may  be  attacht^d  to  them. 

Mr.  Greenwood  seems  to  have  mi^snndt^t^UKMi  the  last  para- 
gnaph  of  our  article.  We  made  a  long  quotation  froro  Mr. 
Carpenter,  which  described  the  har^l  lot  of  tht?  small  farmers* 
son  who  works  earl^  and  late  for  a  ui^rjo  pittance^  because  the 
farm  will  not  provide  anything  better. 

Mr.  Greenwood  also  commits  himself  to  a  quotation  from 
^*  Socialism  and  Agriculture,'*  by  Richard  Higgs,  via.,  one 
who  farmed  forty-seven  acres  of  freehold  savS)  '*  I  brought  up 
a  family  and  nearly  worked  them  to  delith.  They  said,  *  Father, 
we  are  not  going  to  stop  here  and  be  worked  to  death  for 
nothing.'  So  they  went  off  into  shops,  and  left  me;  and  the 
old  woman  to  struggle  along.  When  they  were  here  they  got 
no  wages;  now  they  are  ladies  and  gentlemen.'' 

We  will  now  repeat  part  of  our  quotation  from  Mr. 
Carpenter:  ** There  is  some  splendid  material  here  in  these 
classes,  neglected  by  the  Nation,  and  overlaid  by  a  tawdry  and 
cheapjack  civilisation." 

The  object  and  intention  of  our  previous  article  was  an 
entire  agreement  with  the  above/  two  quotations.  Our  only 
difference  lies  in  the  matter  of  remedy.  We  have  preached 
year  in  year  out  about  the  neglect  of  airriouliur*?,  .aiid  Have 
many  times  called  attention  to  the  hard  lot  of  the^  guial]  farmer 
and  his  family.  In  some  parts  small  farms  are  Irighly  reiit4*d, 
and  the  addition  of  heavy  rates  make  a  h<?avy  burdeTT;  but  we 
are  also  acquainted  with  districts  where  r<^nts  are  t-^xet^inaly 
low— 7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  up  to  208.  per  acn^  f<jr  the  land^  inclu- 
sive of  the  farmhouse  and  buildings.  Tho&e  lannfcrs  are  no 
better  off  than  the  others.  Their  lot  is  quite  as  hard  and  pre* 
carious,  and  where  rents  are  so  knv  suitable  repairs  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain  from  the  la»dlord. 

W^hat  does  Mr.  Carpenter  mean  by  a  "tawdry  and  cheap- 
jack  civilisation"?  To  us  there  appears  but  one  translation, 
viz.,  that  everything  to-day  is  cheap,  hut  nastv;  that  our 
markets  are  flooded  with,  goods  of  tins^,  and  that  therefore 
the  producer  of  genuine  home  produce  is  having  at  bad  timeu 
Therein  lies  the  point  in  which  we  said  Mr.  Carpenter  ga^e 
himself  away.  He  was  arguing  for  lower  rents  and  more  land; 
but  might  not  land  for  nothing  be  included  also  in  a  cheap- 
jack  civilisation  ? 

In  our  article  we  advocated  "free  trade"  in  British  land, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  British  people  will  never  allow  any- 
thing else.  By  ''  free  trade  "  in  land  we  mean  the  right  to  buy 
or  sell,  to  let  or  rent,  to  the;  best  advantage  of  both  buyer  or 
seller— of  landlord  or  tenant. 

Mr.  Green)RX)od  twitted  us  with  Tariff  Reform  proclivities, 
so  we  will  make  another  quotation  from  his  friend  Mr.  Higgs. 
**  Even  now,  with  our  limited  production,  home-grown  foods 
often  meet  a  glutted  market,  and  the  grower  has  sent  to  him 
a  bill  of  costs,  and  loses  his  produce  into  the  bargain.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  constant  extension 
of  the  operations  of  the  foreign  chiDed  meat  comjjanies,  and 
their  increasing  control  of  British  markets,  is  a  growing  menace 
to  individual  growers  in  our  Free  Trade  country,  and  a  great 
factor  in  depreciating  the  value  of  a  great  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural produce." 

We  quite  agree  with  all  ^^ese  stafccanents,  but  if  there  is 
any  meaning  in  plain  En^ish,  the  natural  condusion  is  some 
scheme  of  Tariff  or  Fiscal  Kelorm. 

However,  any  new  reformer  may  ai^gne  that  one  fact  re- 
mains, and  will  remain,  viz.,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
which,   to  put  it  a  little  differently,  means  that  nothing  can 
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be  supplied  at  less  than  cost  price  plus  tlie  producer's  profit. 
T)w  Utopian  idea  as  argued  by  Mr.  Higgs  is  that  the  land  can 
be  made  to  produce  fio  much  more  for  tne  benefit  of  the  people, 
if  only  the  people  oan  obtain  the  opportunity  to  do  witn  it  as 
they  like. 

We  have  many  times  been  facetl  with  statistics  as  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture,  and  the  number  of  people  it'  em- 
ployed in  this  country.  It  is  still  a  National  Inaustry,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance;  and  we  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
Britain  haye  borne  their  part  in  a  most  heroic  manner  under 
very  great  difficulty  and  discouragement.  The  disparit^^  be- 
tween sale  price  and  cost  price. has  proved  to  be  the  ruin  of 
thousands,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  whether  the  land  remains 
in  its  present  hands  or  in  those  of  the  new  teachers,  so  long 
as  prices  remain  low  and  rates  heavy.  Rent  is  another  ques- 
tion. If  the  land  of  Britain  were  nationalised,  we  doubt  whether 
rente  would  not  be  mised  rather  than  lowered. 

Wc  note  that^  Mr.  Higgs  is  in  favour  of  devoting  all  public 
estates,  Crown  estates  and  Ecclesiastical  estates,  to  provide 
supplies  for  *'the  public  service,  viz.,  Army  horses,  Army  and 
Navy  food  stuffs,  timber,  and  firewood,  leather^  read  metal, 
wool,  building  materials,  <&c.,  for  use  in  reducing  rates  and 
taxes.'? 

As  Mr.  Higgs  says,  many  of  ^these  farms  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  devoted  to  private  trading.  He  evi- 
dently is  not  one  of  the  tenants.  We  are  personally  acquainted 
with  many  tenants  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
"it  would  be  nothing  more  than  confiscation  in  its  rudest  form 
to  turn  these  men  out  of  their  farms  in  such  an  arbitrary 
manner.  Mr.  Hisgs  says  that  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forest,  and  also  tne  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  staffs 
of  trained  and  experienced  men  ready  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  farms  as  they  fall  in.  Will  Mr.  Higgs  tell  us  how 
the  profits  of  land  so  managed  compare  with  the  rents  paid  by 
private  enterprise? 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

We  are  enioyins  exactly  that  which  we  have  so  longed  for 
— a  spell  of  dry  March  weather.  We  have  a  shower  or  two 
and  a  snowstorm  to  keep  us  from  being  too  pleased  with  such 
happy  conditions,  yet  land  work  is  proceeding  merrily,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  ready  for  an  early  spring,  if  we  get  one. 

A  field  of  old  '  *  seeds  * '  whic^i  was  ploughed,  or  rather  diggered 
(with  three  horses  in  the  digger),  at  a  good  depth,  has  now  been 
ridged  out  for  potatoes,  and  very  satisfactory  so  far  the  work 
8e<>m8  to  be ;  but  we  have  a  doubt  about  tKe  comparative  re- 
sults in  a  stern  contest  between  this  system  and  steam  cultiva- 
tion. The  men  like  rather  to  ridge  out  across  their  own  plough- 
ing thaQ  after  a  steam  cultivator,  because  the  work  is  easier, 
but  we  are  almost  certain  that  the  resulting  crop  would  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  cultivator. 

With  dry  overhead  conditions,  only  persistence  in  use  of  the 
dnaff  and  harrow  has  been  needed  to  produce  a  fine  seedbed  for 
barley,  and  drilling  is  now  very  general.  After  their  experi- 
ence of  a  late  harvest  last  year,  it  is  but  natural  that  farmers 
should  be  drilling  early,  but  there  has  been  little  sunshine,  and 
we  are  afraid  the^  land  is  yet  ocrfd.  At  any  rate  we  have  seen 
no  March  dust,  and  that  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  arable 
farmer's  most  valuable  asset. 

We  think  that  the  Question  of  temperature  of  the  seedbed 
has  been  too  much  neglected.  Thermometers  are  used  for  a 
great  number  of  purposes  in  connection  with  agriculture,  but 
we  have  not  yet  found  a  farmer  testing  the  temperature  of  his 
land  before  venturing  to  drill  barley  or  swedes.  We  should  not 
expect  him  to  require  the  same  temperature  for  each,  but  we 
believe  that  the  use^of  a  thermometer  with  average  intelligence 
would  often  prevent  tne  great  mistake  of  placing  good  seed  into 
flmeh  A  damp  bed  as  would  require  all  its  emergy  to  recover 
from. 

English  Oats  for  Cinida. 

The  last  shipments  have  been  made  this  week  of  English 
r  Jf  *°j"^  f^r  seeding  purposes  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
of  Canada.  The  Dominion  Government  made  a  grant  of  100  000 
dol^ra  to  the  farmers  in  the;  North- West  to  enable  them  to  buy 
seed  Oats,  as  last  year's  crops  were  froeen.  In  return  for  this 
gift  the  farmers  will  pay  a  land  tax  for  two  years.  The  Oats 
were  obtained  from  a  leading  corn  merchant  in  Mark  Lane,  and 
were  all  purchased  in  England.  '  This  is  probably  the  first  time 
on  reoom  that  England  has  sold  Oats  to  Canada.— C' Daily 
Chronicle.") 

igrienltoral  Show  at  Madrid. 

■  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  received, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  information  from  the  Spanish 
Government  intimating  that  an  agricultural  show  will  be  held 
at  Madrid  from  the  22nd  to  the  27th  May  next.  It  will  include 
(1)  classes  for  foreign  broecls  of  horse?    rattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 


and  (2)  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
Particulars  as  to  the  rules,  priaes,  &c.,  may  be  obtainod  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  8,  Whitehall 
Place,  S.W.  Intending  exhibitors  sliould  apply  to  tlie  secretary 
of  the  A.ssociation  General  do  Ganaderos,  30,  calle  de  las 
Huertas,  Madrid,  for  fonns  of  entrv,  which  must  be  received 
by  him  before  the  30th  prox.  Preliminary  particulars  of 
machinery  exhibits  must  be  supplied  before  the  30th  inst.  Horses 
sent  to  compete  from  this-  country  will  require  to  be  accompanied 
on  return  to  Great  Britain  by  a  certificate  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  eflPect  that  he  examined  the  animal  immediatelv 
before  it  was  embarked,  or  whilst  it  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
as  the  case  mav  be,  and  that  he  found  that  the  Animal  showed 
no  symptom  of  glanders.  Oattle,  sheep  and  pigs  could  not  be 
returned  to  this  country.— Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  March,  17,  1908. 

Stallordshlrt  igrlcnltort. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Staffordshire  Education  Com- 
mittee place'  the  services  of  their  agricultural  instructor  (Mr. 
John  C.  Rushton,  F.H.A.S.),  at  the  disposal  of  farmers  in  the 
county ;  and,  as  far  as  time  permits,  he  will  be  willing  to  give 
advice  upon  all  mattere  connected  with  agriculture,  e.g.,  insect 
pests,  uses  of  manures  and  their  valuation,  feeding  stuffs, 
management  of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  diseases  of  crops, 
identification  of  grasses,  weeds,  &c. 
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Family  Farming. 

A  La  Francaise.  ^ 

''In  a  bare  ploughed  field  stands  a  square  palisade  of  sine 
plates  enclosing  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Be"hind  it  the 
French  gardener  has  wrought  what  looks  a  sheer  -miracle  to 
anyone  unacquainted  with  the  system.  The  ground  is  all  covered 
either  with  bell-glasses  inverted,  known  as  cloches,  or  with  low 
frames.  Under  each  bell  were  five  Lettuces ;  Lettuces  were  ^ 
growing  round  the  bells,  and  other  vegetables  sown  broadcast 
were  coming  up  everywhere.  In  many  of  the  f names — 4ft 
square — were  thirty  Lettuces,  a  mass  or  Carrots,  BJid  Cauli- 
flowers. The  heat  within  the  frames,  while  it  was  snowing,  was 
up  to  BOdeg.  a  heat  one  would  have  difficulty  in  maintaining 
in  a  highly-heated  and  elaborate  greenhouse.  Within  half  an 
acre  were  more  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  Melons,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  paying  crops,  than  a  good  gardener  would 
get  into  six  or  eight  acres.  Tliough  the  garden  was  only  started 
in  November,  brisk  sales  of  produce  in  markets  as  far  off  as 
Birmingham  are  beginning ;  and  the  whole  square  is  a  hive:  of 
industry.  The  place  is  being  besieged  by  intending  small- 
holders in  the  vicinity,  and  already  is  stimulating  iinitation. 

"  What  is  the  secret  possessed  by  this  little,  busy  French- 
man, who  talked  of  how  he  ^\x>uld  defy  our  climate  while  with 
his  thumb  he  grooved  a  lump  of  putty  along  the  edge  of  a  ^ass 
light  ?  'Rie  secret  is  in  the  cropping  and  tne  soil.  Everv  inch 
of  that  ground  bears  at  least  three  crops  a  year,  each  of  them 
anticipating  the  season.  It  bears  Lettuces  and  Radishes  for 
the  new  year  and  through  the  spring,  then  Carrots  an<i  Cauli- 
flowers, early  Tomatoes,  and  great  numbers  of  Melons  by  the 
end  of  May.  The  soil  will  do  all  this  if  it  is  properly  made. 
It  is  wholly  a  question  of  economy  of  space  and  of  ricn,  close, 
intensive  culture.  The  secret— in  the  shortest  phnase — is  stable 
manure,  glass,  and  French  industry.  The  French  gardeners 
regard  their  soil  as  gold  dust;  so  valuable  is  it  that  in  every 
a-^eement  between  gardener  and  landowner  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  outgoing  tenant  may  carry  away  with  him  bis  soil 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  That  eighteen  inches  of  soil 
is  capital  that  may  bear  interest  at  100  per  cent,  upwards.  The 
ground  is  so  precious  that  they  do  not  allow  space  for  a  wheel- 
barrow path,  but  carry  their  loads,  and  they  will  not  leave  a 
square  four  inches  vacant  anywhere. 

**  The  possibilities  of  a  small  plot  were  illustrated  in  another 
way.  The  French  gardener  and  his  family  lived  within  the 
palisade  in  a  cottage  containing  three  big  and  very  comfortable 
rooms.  The  cottage  from  first  to  last  cost  less  than  £70.  It 
was  put  up  in  lo&s  than  three  weeks,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
work  icas  done  by  iro?nfn.  "Indeed,  nearly  all  the  sheds  and 
frames  in  the  place  were  put  together  by  women.  There  is 
much  detail  in  the  making  of  lights  and  frames,  in  the  mats 
that  keep  out  the  frost,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soil,  in  the 
transference  of  plants  from  frame  to  frame ;  but  there  are  two  . 
plain  facts:  first,  that  the  French  small-holders  of  an  acre  or 
two  have  for  years  flooded  the  English  markets  and  supplied 
the  French  maVkets  bv  means  of  this  system ;  second,  that  our 
small-hokUrs  can  do  the  same.  Thev  can,  at  any  rate,  if  they 
are  women."  — ("The  Daily  Mail.") 
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New  and  Rape      \^ 

HARDY  PERENNML^ 

For  Rerbaceous  Borders 
.  aad  Alpine  Gardens.   . 

WATER     LILIES,    BOO     PLANTS, 

CARNATIONS,  ROSES  IN  POTS,  Ac 

Special  Department  for  Fumibbing  Herbaceous 
Borders  and  Bockeriee.    Inquiries  solicited. 

NB W    CATALOOUE 

now  Teady,  ccntaining  Special   Cheap  Offer  of 
Surplus  Plants.    Sauiple  Line— 

TWELVE  DELPHINIUtf^.  choice  Tars., 

single  and  donb.e,  each  distinct,  for  0/-. 
Write  for  a  copy  now.    Address  -Dept  A, 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  mu  Ltd. 

PBLTHAM,    MIDDLB8BX. 


Seeds 


Beat  Success  in  Crowing 

Veiffitflbles  and  Flowers  can- 
not be  attained,  no  matter  how 
tkllfuJ  theculture,  illhe Seeds 
are  not  those  saved  from  plantt 
iielected  and  perfectly  true  to 
the  Strjiln.  The  best  only.  In 
the  newest  and  most  popular 
varieties,  nre  offered  In  our 
Cntalogue*  a  copy  post  frce- 


We  supply  everything  for 
the  Garden. 


Dickson  & 
Robinson 

The  Kind's  Seedsmen 

Manchester 


EARLY  DAHLIAS 

A  Boon  to  Growers  lo  late  districts. 
Orand  strons:  plants.     Real  prize  catchers. 

PRICES  (Our  Selection,  Post  Free) :~ 
All  Classes — Show,  Fancy,  Cactus,  Pompon 
Caotus,  Pompon,  Singles  and  Single  Cactus,  and 
first  class  varieties  only :  10  Plants  3/9,  20  for 
T/->40for  12/6,  60  for  18/6,  100  for  30/-. 
All  Carriage  Paid. 

Catalogue  and  Ouide  Free  per  Parcel  Post  for  3d. 

postage. 

DOBBIE    &;   00^, 

Dahlia  Specialists, 


THESE  TWCPODS 


"T^ILLIAM  I."  represents  fairly 
the  comparative  size  of  the 
pod  of  the  earliest  pea  obtainable 
before  we  commenced  breeding  and 
improving  Garden  Peas. 

"  PILOT"  is  the  result  of  careful 
cross  fertilization,  and  is  not  only 
double  the  size  of  "  William  I."  but 
is  infinitely  superior  in  fiavour. 

We  are  prepare  I  to  send  to  readers 
of  Th€  Journal  of  Horticulture,  one 
quart  of  "Pilot"  Peas,  together 
with  our  descriptive  Catalogue,  con- 
taining trial  ground  reports,  for  1/9 
post  free.    Write  to— 

ALEX.  DICKSON  A  SONS.  Ltd.. 

V         B7,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfiiat, 
65,  Dawaon  Street.   Dublin. 


CAENATIONS.— DOUGLAS  for  the  best  old 
and  new  varieties.  Malmaison  and  Tree  Carnations 
(the  best  Americans)  from  10/-  per  dozen.  Border,  «/•  to 
18/-  per  doien.  Camalion  and  Pink  Seed,  l/d  and  2/0  per 
packet. 

GOLD      MEDAL     AUEICULAS.-- Show    or 
Edged,  21/-  to  80/-  per  dozen.    Alpine,  0/-  to  21/-  per 
dozen.    Alpiae  Auricula  Seed,  1/6  per  packet ;  Show,  2/(t 

K»r    packet.— Illustrated     Catalogue     frei      from     J. 
OUOLAS,  Kdenaide.  Great  Bookham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 25  Beautiful  strong 
plants  for  the  open  border,  flowering  from  July  to 
October,  4/6  25;  for  Cool  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory  to 
flower  October  to  January,  4/6.  The  two  collections,  8/6, 
all  carriage  paid.  Illustrated  fully  Desc  riptire  Catalogue 
rost  free.-LEGa  RBOTH&BS.  bpecialists,  MOSELttY, 
\VOBOBST£B:»HIBB. 

ALPINE  AND  BOCK  PLANTS.— Gentians 
acaulis,  vema,  Edelweiss.  12  other  plants,  8/-  cash, 
600  varieties.  Send  for  Catalogue.  40  Varieties  of  mowy 
Saxifragas,  80  Yarieties  of  Sedums.  Hardy  Ferns  in 
variety.— ENGLISH  HOME  OF  ALPINE  PLANIS. 
SOUTH  POOL.  KINGSBBIDOE,  DEVON. 

AMERICAN  TREE  CARNATIONS.— Lovely 
Carnations  all  the  year  round  can  be  out  bj  anyone 
having  greenhouses  heated  to  46  or  60  degrees  in  winter 
Orders  of  10/-  sent  carriage  paid  to  anv  station,  niuatrated 
CataloKue  for  1908  now  ready,  including  all  American 
Novelties  of '907. 
H.  BUBNETr,  F.E.^.S.,  Carnation  Specialist,  Guernsey 

NOTICE.— Don't   stake  your  Carnations  till 
you  iiave  seen    POBFEB^S    IMPBOVED    COIL 
STAKE.    No  tying  required.  JS^Hlces  last  a  lifetime.    The 

freacest  boon  ever  offered  to  growers.    Only  wants  seeing, 
'rom  7/6  per  100 ;  sample  doz.,  1/-.    Carriage  paid.    Cash 
with  order.— A.  POBTEB,  Stone  House.  Maidstone. 

RUSTIC  SUMMER  HOUSES,  and  Rustic 
Work  of  every  description.  Boat  Houses,  Garden 
Seats,  Bridoae,  Vases,  Arches,  Trellis,  Fencing,  Verandahs, 
Porches,  £c.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.— 
BOULTON  A  PAUL,  LlD.,  Manulacturers,  Norwich. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Bxtract-from  the  Journal  of 
HortieuUure :  **  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
eadi  litUe  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Chaxooal  applied  to  the  eoil  in  which  it  is  rooted.^' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
BIBST,  BROOKE  *  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


Jffui[iml  of  g0rtii[ttlte|e. 
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Eigbteentb  Centnry  Gardening. 

Vegetables. 

N  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  some  vegetables— e.gn 
Skirrets,  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  some  were  introduced— e.g., 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb ;  a  few 
were  improved— e.g..  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflower;  and  many  were  culti- 
vate i  increasingly.  The  physical  herbs, 
Cardutis  fienedictus  and  others,  though 
stiU  cultivated  at  the  beginning,  were 
dispensed  with  long  previous  to  the  dose  of  the 
century,  though  not  improbably  in  many  country 
gardens  in  out-of-the-way  places  the  old  would 
not  even  then  have  been  dispossessed  by  the  new. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  varietieB  re- 
mained almost  without  change.  There  were  no 
annual  novelties  in  Peas,  nothing  to  startle  in 
Potatoes,  no  seedsman's  Lettuce  better  than 
another's.  The  nurserymen  was  enabled  to 
print  a  list  of  hia  goods,  leaving  the  year  blank, 
to  be  filled  as  time  rolled  along,  and  left  it  for 
his  customers'  benefit  on  his  annual  rounds.  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  a  few  accounts 
of  these  simple  times,  and  it  is  really  extra- 
ordinary how  gardeners  managed  to  do  on  so 
little,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  customary  to  save  many  seeds  at  home,  and 
perhaps  the  great  bulk  of  the  garden  require- 
ments were  met  in  this  way.  French  Beana 
were  represented  by  more  varieties  than  any 
other  vegetable,  and  to  read  how  a  dwarf- 
growing  variety  was  welcomed  instead  of  climb- 
ing sorts,  which  required  much  more  labour 
to  cultivate,  makes  one  refiect  upon  the  peoul  ar 
love  gardeners  show  for  anything  novel,  as  is 
instanced  by  the  climbing  Bean  reintroduced 
a  few  years  ago.  The  dwarf-growing  Bean 
paved  the  way  for  forcing  this  vegetable,  which 
at  first  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  ordinary  dung 
frames,  but  on  the  establishment  of  Pine  stoves 
these  were  utilised,  and,  according  to  Aber- 
crombie  (1767),  this  vegetable  was  forced  all 
the  winter  through.      But  even  early  in  the 

EEADEBS  are  requested  to  send  notice«  of  Gaideolag 
Appointmento  or  Notee  of  Horticultural  Intwert, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  aU  Artieles  isr 
Publication,  officially  to  >*  THB  BDITOm* '  ■» 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  9tP*«^ 
Londont  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  a^  to  at  eiM 
address. 
No.  1119.— Vol.  LVI.  TBiaD  SsaiBs. 
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century  the  Dwarf  Battersea  was  sown  in  September  on  hot- 
beds, and  fruited  in  January  onwianls.  They  were  forwarded 
in  the  open  by  starting  the  seedlings  under  glass  and  trans- 
planting, just  as  we  do  now.  In  March,  1721,  they  sold  at 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen! 

The  Pea  formed  another  important  crop,  and  these  two 
began  to  be  forced  early  in  the  century.  A  method  of  liasten- 
iiig  the  earliest  out-of-door  crop  by  which,  in  Scotland,  Peas 
wore  gathered  in  May,  consisted  in  sowing  the  seeds  in  pote  in 
autumn,  and  wintering  the  plants  in  cokl  frames,  whence  in 
early  spring  they  were  transferred  and  planted  at  the  base 
of  a  wall  with  a  warm  aspect.  A  usual  way  of  growing  summer 
crops  was  to  sow  in  two  drills  varying  in  distance,  but  2ft  apart 
the  outside  limit.  Up  the  space,  and  exactly  midway,  a 
row  of  Pea  sticks  was  inserted,  to  which  the  two  rows  clung. 
One  cannot  positively  say  that  any  novelty  in  the  way  of  Peas 
was  introduced,  but  no  doubt  some  growers  had  selections  which 
they  preferred  to  the  common  types. 

The  Scarlet  Runner,  which  had  been  cultivated  a  hundred 
years  previously  eolely  for  its  flowers,  was  recommended  by 
Miller  for  its  edible  qualities,  but  its  cultivation  did  not  become 
general  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  The  Cauliflower 
was  still  a  vegetable  of  the  poorest  quality,  that  is,  comparing 
it  with  pre&snt  day  varieties,  but  great  care  was  taken  in  its 
cultivation,  and  it  reads  somewhat  strange  that  a  shilling  a-head 
was  concidered  too  low  a  price  to  jecompense  the  grower,  and 
that  two  shillings  was  reckoned  a  fair  price.  "  Coiliflowers  of 
the  right  sort  were  sold  in  the  gardens  (market)  for  five  shillings 
each,'*  in  May,  1721,  but  this  price  was  excessive  and  abnormS. 
The  season  for  this  vegetable  lasted  till  November.  In  1800, 
Abercrombie  nam€«  only  two  sorts,  early  and  late,  and  that 
the  season  extended  from  May  till  December.  Seeds  of-  Cauli- 
flowers were  exported  to  the  Continent,  the  English  strain 
being  supwior.  Jiames  Soot,  Turnham  Green,  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  his  Cauliflower  seed. 

Broccoli,  though  certainly  introduced  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  the  one  under 
review.  Bradley  names  1718  as  the  year.  He  calls  it  "Sprout 
Colliflower.  or  as  some  call  it,  the  Italian  Asparagus.*'  It 
received  that  name  because  one  of  the  kinds  yielded  sprouts, 
havuig  the  appearance  of  Asparagus.  Bradley  mentions  three 
varieties,  seeds  of  which  were  sold  by  an  Italian,  or  the  seeds 
were  inrported  from  Italy.  In  1800  there  was  only  one  variety 
of  the  White,  or  Cauliflower,  Broccoli ;  but  half  a  dozen  kinds 
^f  Sprouting,  and  these  were  in  season  in  late  autumn,  all 
fcurough  winter  and  spring. 

Celery  is  another  vegetable  which,  though  known  earlier, 
became  an  English  vegetable  only  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
One  may  imagine  what  the  produce  would  be  like  when  it  is 
recorded  that  4in  to  Sin  was  the  space  allowed  between  the 
plants.  The  roots  and  top?  were  "pruned"  previous  to  planting 
out.  Pir.nt3  derived  from  seeds  sown  under  glass  in  spring 
were  called  "forced,"  and  were  readv  to  use  by  Augu.st.  There 
were  only  two  sort>  grown  when  the  century  closed,  but  mean- 
while its  cultivation  bad  become  better  understood,  a  gieater 
space  being  allowed  the  plants,  and  rotted  manuro  afforded 
them  as  a  thing  indispensable  to  success  in  their  culture. 

Seakale,  as  we  know  it,  was  hardly  known.  In  ite  wild 
state  the  yeung  growths  have  been  boiled  and  eaten  time  out  of 
mind,  and  Parkinson  mentions  the  leaves  as  being  eaten  in 
1629.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cultivated, 
but  perhaps  not  blanched,  Seakale  was  ©old  in  Chichester.  Dr. 
Ijettsom,  of  Grove  Hill,  London,  cultivated  it  in  his  garden  in 
1/b/,  and  did  much  to  introduce  it  to  general  notice.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Abercrombie  in  this  year,  nor  does  Justice  notice 
It  m  his  works.  Gordon,  a  nui-seryman  near  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, in  1/^4,  mentions  it  as  a  common  vegetable,  used  some- 
times  in  ite  Wild  condition,  but  ako  cultivated  in  gardeiS. 
ihe  method  of  blanchLng  was  copied  from  Nature,  the  heads 
being  covered  with  a  coatin)?  of  *nd  4in  thick,  and  the  heads 
were  cut  before  they  pushed  ouite  through. 

Turnips  were  in  general  cultivation,  and  a  large  number  of 
sorts  was  known.  In  Scotland,  Turnips  were  customarilv 
eaten  raw  at  breakfast,  a  fact  that  is  attested  by  several 
authorities.  Justice  names  the  White  Dutch  as  the  varietv 
mostly  in  use  for  this  purpose,  and  notes  that  gardeners  vied 
with  each  other  as  to  who^^.hould  have  them  earliest.  The  century 
was  well  on  its  way  when  Turnips  were  first  cultivated  in  drills, 
the  old  custom  heme;  to  sow  the  seeds  broadoasSt,  and  to  thin  the 
seedling??  to  a  few  inches  apart. 

The  Potato  is  yet.  another  vegetable  which  made  extra- 
ordinary progress.  \^o  can  hardly  imagine  to-day  how  to  get 
alcjig   without   the   Potato  at  every  dinner,   and   the   best  of 


Potatoes  too.     \  et  m  the  second  decade  of  the  century  we  read 

of  the  tubers  being  get  at  6in  or  Sin  apart,  and  the  crop  lifted 

as  we  have  occas'on  to  use  them.'*     The  working  man  did  not 


iiig,  How^^vfir   by  the  middle  nf  the  century,  its  value  as  a  food, 


and  not  merely  a  luxury,  began  to  be  recognised,  and  a  little 
later  in  "Museum  Rusticum,"  and  other  publications,  the 
claims  of  the  Potato  were  advocated,  and  many  varieties  named 
and  described.  By  1770  the  varieties  were  '^almost  innumer- 
able," and  their  cultivation  well  understood.  At  this  time 
18in  to  24in  between  the  rows,  and  18in  between  the  sets,  were 
allowed,  and  the  foot  dibber  was  in  vogue.  A  little  later  we 
read  of  the  "curl,'*  a  disease  which  is  much  dreaded  in  the 
South.  Many  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  appearance  of 
this  disease,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  over-ripening  of  tubers 
was,  in  connection  with  "curl,"  condemned,  and  immature 
*  *  seeds '  *  reoom mended. 

Rhubarb  as  a  vegetable  was  not  used  till  late  in  the  oentory, 
or  about  1770,  when  Khnbarbs  (Rheum)  were  "  planted  by  soma 
people  in  their  kitchen  gardens  to  make  tarts  of  the  stalks  in 
spring,"  and  the  season  was  extended  to  meet  the  Gooseberry^ 
and  by  forcing  to  secure  it  earlier. 

The  Cucumber  beoame,  quite  early  in  the  century,  one  of 
those  subjects  which  tested  the  abilities  of  gardeners  to  pro- 
duce. As  early  as  1717  a  short  treatise  on  its  cultivation  waa 
written,  and  a  few  years  later,  when  Thomas  Fowler,  gardener 
to  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  Stoke  Newington,  produced  them  with- 
out break  all  the  year  round,  and  his  master  was  enabled  to 
present  King  Greorge  a  brace  on  the  New  Year  Day  of  1721, 
the  deairo  to  do  likewise  became  strong  among  his  fellows. 
Fowler  grew  his  Cucumbers  in  dung  frames,  and  invented  a 
frame  specially  adapted  for  winter  work.  Cucumbers  were  still 
growTi  in  the  open,  and  we  read  of  them  running  up  the  stems 
of  trees.  The  supply  for  London  in  March,  1721,  was  ten  dosen 
fruits  grown  by  Gilman,  of  Brentford.  Wnen  Pine  stoves  were 
introduced,  Cucumbers  were  cultivated  therein  during  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  in  the  gaixlens  here,  at  Tyninghamey 
Prestonkirk,  N.B.,  a  i)ane  of  glass  is  preserved  on  which. 
written  by  means  of  a  diamond,  is  the  sentence,  "Sow*a 
Cucumber  seed  for  hotthouse,  Sep.,  1789.*' 

Mushrooms  are  also  a  seventeenth  century  vegetable,  but 
Bradley,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  popularising  their  cultivation,  and  he  relates 
how  market  g4raeners  raised  them  artificially  in  beds,  as  the 
"gardiners  do  about  Paris."  Mushrooms  sold  in  1721,  in  Marob, 
at  8s.  and  10s.  a  basket.  Of  Asparagus  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
was  well  gro\ni,  and  forced  on  ordinary  hotbeds. — B. 


■  ^1^  ■ 


How  great  is  the  mystery,  how  wide  the  scope  for  thought 
that  spreads  before  us  in  plant  embryology  and  re-productioD. 
Those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  are  Drought  so 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Seeds.  germination  of  seeds  that  it  Y>eoomes  commonplaee. 
The  gardener,  as  he  anxiously  8crutinise&  the  soil 
surface  of  his  Begonia  or  Gloxinia  seed-pans,  is  concerned  only 
with  a  severely  practical  issue,  and  is  usually  content  to  leave 
intricate  theorising  to  others. 

Though  the  shape,  size,  and  external  appearance  of  seeds 
vary  according  to  the  genus  or  the  species  of  plant  by  which 
they  are  produced,  the  science  of  biology  brings  them  all  to  a 
common  level.  The  tiny  specks  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  which 
holds  Life  in  its  infinitesimal  confines,  is  absolutely  identical  in 
all  known  organisms;  whether  found  in  the  Algje  spore,  the 
acorn  of  the  forest  Oak,  the  seed  of  the  gigantic  OaJifomian 
conifer,  or  that  of  the  humble  Daisv.  And,  further,  if  it  were 
within  the  province  of  this  journal  to  deal  with  matters  per- 
taining to  animal  structures,  we  should  have  no  diffienlty  in 
quoting  the  highest  authorities  to  show  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  formal  basis  of  the  life  of  a  Oabbage, 
a  lion,  or  even  man!  *' So  far  as  form  is  concerned,"  says 
Huxley,  ''plants  and  animals  are  not  separable;  and,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention  whether  we  call  a  given 
organism  an  animal  or  a  plant.  Traced  back  to  its  earliest 
state,  the  Nettle  arises  as  the  man  does,  in  a  particle  of 
nucleated  protoplasm." 

Having  seen,  then,  that  the  speck  of  matter  which  contains 
the  life  of  all  seeds  is  exactly  the  same,  our  senses  reel  at  the 
thought  of  the  stupendous  forces  of  differentiation  and  develop- 
ment at  work  in  these  untold  myriads  of  microscopfc  atoms. 
Although  the  chemist,  by  the  most  careful  analysis,  can  detect 
no  difference  in  the  protoplasm    of    the    timber  tree  and  the 
lowliest  weed,  Nature  in  her  secret  laboratory  makes  no  mis- 
takes.      Never,  in  any  circumstances,  does  the  embryo  prove 
untrue  to  the  inherent  tendencies  land  characteristics  derived 
with  its  life  from  the  originators  cf  its  being.      A  cross  between 
species  or  even  allied  genera  may  be  effected,  but  the  develop- 
ment and  distinguishine  qualities  of  the  resultant  offspring  are 
invariably  confined  within  certain  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  demonstrate  the  difference? 
in  the  vital  principle  of  a  Cherry  stone  or  a  Poppy  seed.     Tliere 
are  some  who  say  the  world  will  never  know  these  things;  of 
this  it  is  not  for  nie  to  speak.       To  quote  the  finely-expressed 
sentiments  by  which   Professor  Tyndall   concluded    his  famous 
Belfast  address:   "  Here  I  touch  a  theme  too  great  for  me  to 
handle,  but    which    will    assuredly    be  handled  by  the  loftiest 
minds,  wh^n  you  and  I.  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall 
have  melted  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  pwist.''-— S. 
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Vanda  sauvls  pallida. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hortioultural  Society  on 
Mmroh  17,  the  Orchid  Committee  awaiided  a  first-class  eertifi- 
<)«te  to  this  variety  of  Vanda  suavis,  which  was  shown  by  Mens. 
Theodore  PauweUs,  Meirelbeke,  Belgium.  The  ground  colour  is 
white,  spotted  over  with  greenish  yellow.  The  inflorescence  was 
rery  pretty. 

Collecting  Orchids  io  Their  Native  Wilds. 
'^{Oontinued  /rom  page  284.) 

As  we  ascend  higher  we  find  the  majestic  Cattleya  giges, 
and  still  higher  up  we  have  a  veritable  botanical  garden ; 
among  others  we  find  here  in  great  profusion  Mil  tenia 
▼exiUaria  (Josephita  or  pensamiento,  as  this  olant  is  called 
liere).  There  are  also  Lycastes  in  variety,  Sobralias,  Onci- 
diams,  Anguloas,  Odontoglossums,  and  Kodriguesias  and 
Masdevallias  in  great  varieties  along  the  trail.  On  the  banks 
and  rocks,  exx>osed  to  the  full  sun,  the  pretty  Epidendrum 
fimbr latum  grows  in  masses,  the  effect  of  which  reminds  one  of 
oar  KJox  subulata  in  tihe  spring.  Many  more  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  time  will  not  permit. 

From  this  region  we  will  move  southward,  going  by  mule 
back  the  entire  length  of  Antioquia,  following  the  highway 
leading  almost  exclusively  over  a  hngh  plateau  with  pretty 
towns  and  villages  along  its  course.  After  twelve  to  fifteen 
days'  riding  we  arrive  at  Oartago  in  the  Cauca,  situated  at  tJie 
foot  of  the  Central  Cordillera  on  the  western  side,  and  by 
travelling  along  southward  a  day  or  two  more,  we  are  right  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  home  of  Cattleya  chocoensis.  This  Cattleya, 
unlike  most  of  the  othens,  occurs  in  forests  on  level  land  whicli 
is  very  swampy ;  the  trees  are  as  a  whole  small  and  stunted, 
and  overgrown  with  moss.  Here,  strange  to  say,  I  saw  the 
most  beautiful  sight  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see;  in  these 
iunglee  tlie  plants  grew  by  the  thousands;  the  trees  being 
literally  covered  with  them,  and  in  full  bloom  (end  of  August). 
I  particularly  remember  that  I  got  my  mule  under  a  tree,  and 
sitting  in  the  saddle  picked  a  large  bunch  of  flowers;  these 
were  particularly  fine  and  large,  so  different  from  what  we  see 
them  undier  culture  where  they  only  half  open.  The  treatment 
we  give  this  plant  under  cultivation  probably  has  something 
to  do  with  this.  Where  they  grow  it  is  very  warm  and  humid. 
I  noticed  in  the  early  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  reached  the 
forest,  a  dense  mist  would  rise  from  the  ground  and  envelop 
everything;  this  would  gradually  disappear  as  soon  as  the  sun 
became  stronger. 

The  western  sloi)e  of  this  Cordillera  is  not  abundant  in 
orchidB.  I  made  exploi'ations  all  along,  going  up  several  rivers 
and  oaflons,  but  with  poor  results.     In  one  place  I  found  five 

flants  of  Cjrpripedium  caudatum  WaJlisi  growing  on  one  tree. 
thou^t  I  naa  found  a  "bonanza,"  and  the  result  was  three 
weeks'  constant  labour  and  marching  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  not  another  plant  could  be  found. 

On  tnis  same  trip  I  also  found  a  most  gorgeous  Masdevallia, 
the  flowers  very  much  like  M.  Veitchi,  but  larger  and  finer  in 
every  way ;  its  leaves  were  long,  sword-like,  and  glaucous  in 
ookKir,  some  measuring  24in  in  length.  I  found  about  twenty 
pluits  of  all  sisses  in  one  tree,  but  not  another  plant  any- 
where. As  misfortune  would  have  it,  these  plants  never 
J>eached  home  alive.  Some  time  after  this  I  rediscovered  it  a 
oonsidenable  distance  farther  south-west  toward  the  Pacific, 
and  gathered  quite  a  number  of  plants,  packed  them  and  for- 
warded them  to  Buenaventura.  There  they  were  retained  for 
nearly  two  months  on  account  of  quarantine  i-egulations,  and 
were  consequently  lost. 

While  in  the  Cauca,  by  crossing  the  valley  westward,  we 
find  on  the  western  Coidiilera  along  the  Rio  Dagua  the  chaste 
Miltonia  Boezli;  in  fact,  this  is  its  home.  True,  it  is  scattered 
here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  Rio  Cauca  through  the 
Antioquian  Mountains,  but  not  in  quantity.  Here  along  the 
Rio  Dagua  it  grows  par  excellence.  The  climate  is  extremely 
hot  and  very  moist;  in  fact,  it  rains  pretty  nearly  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  water  oozes  out  of  the  rocks  everywhere. 
On  the  ledges  iind  rocks  large  clumps  of  Cypripedium  Roezli 
may  be  seen  in  luxuriance.  Leaving  the  beautiful  Cauca 
valley  and  its  mountains,  we  will  cross  the  Central  Cordillera 
and  steer  the  course  toward  the  State  of  Tolima.  We  will  do 
this  by  a  southern  route,  instead  of  crossing  the  Quindio  as  is 
customary,  and  in  this  way  we  will  take  Cattleya  Triansa  by 
surprise  in  its  southern  haunts.  The  trail  leads  over  a  very 
inhospitable  region,  oold  and  dreary.  The  forest  along  the 
highest  part  of  the  road  consists  of  shrubs  and  stunted  trees 
covered  with  moss.     For  long  stretches  trees  and  shrubs  give 


way  to  grasses  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  high 
plateaus,  a  giant  Gnaphalium. 

Along  certain  ridges  on  the  trail,  in  clumps  of  trees,  I 
noticed  Masdevallia  racemosa  in  full  bloom ;  these  grew  in  the 
thickets  in  semindarkness,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  could  never  penetrate  to  their  retreats;  yet  here  they 
flourished  unmindful  of  the  oold  and  dreary  atmosphere  and 
darkness.  Masses  of  scarlet  and  red  colours  could  be  seen 
when  peeping  through  the  thickets.  Finally  we  have  crossed 
the  paramo,  and  the  descent  begins  through  a  labyrinth  of 
gorges  and  precipices,  and  at  length  we  are  down  on  the  lower 
foothills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Central  Cordillera,  where 
any  moment  we  can  expect  to  cret  a  glimpse  of  Cattleya  Triance. 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Tolima  the  three  chains  of 
Andes  are  very  close  to  one  another,  and  owing  also  to  the 
continuous  rise  of  the  country  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  south- 
ward, we  find  here  Cattleya  Trianse  scattered  everywhere;  on 
the  lower  mountain  sides,  in  the  valleys,  in  hollows  between 
grassy  hills,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  place  where  there  are  clumm 
of  trees.  The  variation  of  types  is  very  great.  Every  little 
valley  or  stream  has  its  own  particular  type,  but  owing  to  the 
long  distance  to  a  place  of  shipment  these  plants  will  be  undU- 
turbed  for  some  time  yet,  or  until  every tning  within  easier 
reach  is  exhausted.    In  moving  northward  we  gradually  descend, 


Vanda  suavis  pallida. 

and  the  plants  disappear  from  the  valleys  proper,  and  follow 
the  mountain  sides  and  its  indentations  at  an  elevation  of 
2,500ft  to  4,o00ft  above  sea  level.  It  persistently  follows  the 
mountain  slopes  at  this  elevation  for  about  400  miles,  and 
possibly  more.  The  gathering,  packing,  and  shipping  are  more 
or  less  the  same  as  with  other  Cattleyas. 

Further  northward  we  come  to  Ibague,  famous  for  being  the 
first  place  where  Cattleya  Triansd  was  collected.  At  the  time 
I  was  there  very  few  ^ants  were  left  in  the  mountains,  but 
along  the  Rio  Combeima,  which  flows  through  Ibague,  I  found 
q^uite  a  few  plants,  but  not  enough  to  gather  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  about  one  day's  riding  south-east  from  Ibague  at  a 
little  village  called  Miraflores,  I  came  across  plants  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  gather  a  good  shipment.  The  varieties  were  superb, 
but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  plants  out,  and  the  only 
solution  consisted  in  moving  the  boxes  on  mules'  backs  to  a 
small  stream  that,  owing  to  the  rain,  had  swelled  to  a  consider- 
able  size.  Here  I  built  small  rafts,  about  31  ft  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  hold  nine  or  ten  boxes  in  single  fife.  Eacn  raft  waa 
manned  by  two  men,  one  at  each  end,  and  when  everything 
was  ready  we  cut  loose.  The  stream  being  full  of  large 
boulders,  projecting  rocks  and  branches  of  trees,  it  was  a  most 
perilous  journey,  and  more  than  once  we  had  close  calls,  but 
everything  went  well,  and  we  reached  Rio  Chili.  From  the 
latter  we  emerged  into  Rio  Saldana,  which  is  a  very  large 
river.  Here  we  tied  all  the  rafts  together,  and  then  floated 
down  toward  the  Rio  Ma^dalena  and  on  to  Honda. 

Before  leaving  this  region  I  want  to  describe  a  little  of  the 
country  aix>und  Miraflores.  There  are  no  valleys  here  to  any 
extent,  mostly  high  hills,  with  depressions  between,  also  narrow 
openings  along  the  streams.  There  are  also  a  number  of  tree- 
less hills  covered  with  grass.     On  one  of  these  I  saw  some  of  the 
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most  beautiful  sights.  The  entire  hills  from  foot  to  summit 
were  literally  covered  with  Sobralia  vic^aoea  in  full  bloom,  in 
all  fihades  from  pure  whire  to  dark  lavender.  The  best  time  to 
eee  this  show  j\'a8  in  early  morning,  before  the  sun  became  too 
strong;  with  the  night  dew  still  lingering  on  the  foliage,  and 
with  the  galaxy  of  colours  on  such  a  large  scale,  the  sun  finally 
rose  higher  and  higher,  reflecting  the  colours  in  a  way  impos- 
sible for  me  to  de^be.  Toward  midday  thousands  of  flowers 
began  to  drop  off.  This  continued  throughout  the  day,  but 
early  the  next  morning  there  was  a  new  display.  At  the  foot 
of  these  hills  where  i/ne  soil  was  rich,  and  the  plants  partly 
shaded  by  trees,  thev  attained  five  to  six  feet  in  hei^t.  In 
ascending  the  hills  the  plants  gradually  diminished  in  hei^t, 
until  at  the  top  they  were  only  a  few  inches  high.  There  was 
no  difference,  nowever,  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Almost  on 
the  nidced  rocks  would  grow  the  beautiful  Epidendrum 
ibaguense,  also  Vanilla  planirolia;  this  latter  one  always  seek- 
ing the  companionship  of  a  dwarf  shrub,  to  which  it  wouki 
dSg,  and  display  its  fine  dull  yellow  Cattleya-like  flowers. 

m  crossing  the  Magdalena  River  going  north-east  we  find 
Gattleya  ^igas  Sanderiana  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca.  This 
Gattleya  is  without  a  doubt  the  grandest  of  all  the  South 
American  Gattleyas.  The  enormous  size  of  the  flowers,  and 
as  many  as  ten  on  a  spike,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.       Unfor- 


_  Crassula .  arborescens* 

tunately  this  Gattleya  is  not  at  all  plentiful,  and  its  territory 
is  very  small,  that  is  to  say  of  the  true  type,  for  on  the  same 
mountain  chains  toward  Aluzo  there  are  quantities  of  plants, 
but  the  type  is  inferior  in  everj  way. 

In  this  same  vicinity,  growing  in  somewhat  warmer  places 
than  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  we  find  along  the  streams  C.  bogo- 
tensis,  although  not  in  quantity ;  also  several  Stanhopeas, 
Oncidiums,  &c.  Still  further  northward  in  the  State  of 
Santander,  we  find  C.  Mendeli,  unfortunately  very  sparingly. 
It  occurs  in  several  places,  but  the  long  transportation  is  a 
very  serious  drawback.  In  addition  to  the  plants  being  scarce, 
the  distance  to  the  Magdalena  River  is  considerable,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  plant  has  ever  paid  to  extract. 
In  this  same  State,  at  high  altitudes,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
occurs,  also  Masdevallias,  such  as  M,  Veitchi,  M.  Harryana,  &c. 
Also  the  pretty  Oncidium  cucullatum,  Anguloas,  and  many  more. 

A  Wonderful,  Dangerous  Region. 

From  Santander  I  will  take  you  across  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera to  Los  Llanos  de  Cazanare.  From  where  we  are  now,  say 
in  Malaga,  we  can  cross  the  Cordillera  in  a  straight  line«  but 
it  will  take  us  at  least  fifteen  days,  if  all  goes  well,  before  we 
can  set  foot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Four  or  five 
days  of  this  time  will  have  to  be  spent  tramping  eternal  snow,  so 
we  will  take  a  ix>ute  farther  south,  where  the  cements  are  more 
favourable.  The  trails,  however,  are  abominable,  and  the 
journejT  a  hard  one,  so  we  wild  simply  place  ourselves  on  the 
other  side  in  the  immense  and  grana  region  of  Cazanare.  This 
region  where  we  now  are  is  without  the  slightest  doubt  the 
most  wonderful  on  this  entire  hemisphere,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Everything  is  here  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  to  inspire  terror 
1-^  man.  Its  flora  is  marvellous;  plants  occurring  in  other  parte 
of  the  country  are  as  pygmies  compared  to  those  found  here; 
and  even  the  animals  are  much  larger  than  in  the  other  parts. 


There  «u^  giant  tapirs,  pumas  and  leopards  in  the  forests;  the 
rivers  are  full  of  fish,  alligators,  ray  fish,  electric  eels,  &c. ; 
and  millions  of  waterfowl,  dtc.  Here  it  is  we  find  Gattleya 
Schroderse  in  all  its  glory.  The  first  plante  were  taken  out  of 
this  region  in  1893 ;  so  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  virgin 
region,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  for  many  reasons. 
C.  SchrodersB  is  to-day  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Colombian 
Cattleyas;  It  is  found  from  about  the  third  degree  northern 
latituae  up  to  about  the  seventh  degree,  but^^like  C.  Trianae, 
it  runs  along  the  lower  edges  of  the  woods.  The  plants  are  of 
eztraoxdinary  vigour  and  size,  and  the  varieties  are  superb, 
compared  with  those  of  the  older  district  of  VilUt  Vicencio, 
where  plants  are  still  gathered.— (John  E.  Lagbr,  Summit,  New- 
Jersey,  in  **  Transactions  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Socitty.'*)  '     (To  be  continue(».) 

Calaothes. 

The  subject  chosen  for  this  week's  article  is  one  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  gardeners  who  have  either  to  supply  cut 
blooms,  plants  for  the  table  and  house  decoration,  or  mAintain  a 
display  in  the  conservatory.  Calanthes  may  be  had  in  flower 
from  November  till  Febru«wy,  and  even  during  Maandh.  by 
growing  the  beautiful  C.  Regnieri.  They  are  often  eucoeseiuUy 
cultivated  where  no  special  arrangements  are  made,^  or  ex- 
ceptional treatment  given;  in  fact,  the  inan  in 
charge  pix>bably  has  never  been  under  a  skilled 
orchidgrower,  but  all  the  same,  he  grows  his  plants 
well.  This  should  encourage  others  to  take  tip  this 
section  of  orchids,  and  I  feel  sure  anyone  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  i*etums  from  such  a  sina.ll  outlay. 

The  best  time  to  purchase  bulbs  is  from  January 
to  March,  when  thev  are  in  a  dormant  condition,, 
and  our  leading  orchid  firms  usually  siifyply  a  stock 
free  from  the  "spot"  disease,  which  ia  important. 
So  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of 
correct  cultural  details  to  keep  the  plant-s  free  of 
"spot."  One  of  the  easiest  to  grow  is  C.  Veitchi; 
its  rose  coloured  flowers  and  graceful  arching  sprays 
are  always  admired.  Then  we  have  C.  vestita,  with 
its  several  varieties,  especially  rubro^-oculata  and 
luteoN-oculata ;  while  the  chaste  pure  white  C.  Harrisi 
should  also  be  mentioned.  For  those  who  live  near 
large  towns  I  recommend  C.  Regnieri,  which  has 
white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  rose-pink  lip.  This 
variety  blooms  later  in  the  season,  after  "wie  fogs 
liave  left  us.  When  the  bulbs  are  received  they  must 
_  remain  in  their  pots,  or  be  placed  in  a  box  with  a 

1 1  portion  of  silver  sand  around  the  base,  till  growth 

11  IS  din  or  4in  long  and  new  roote  begin  to  form.     At 

Ji  this  stage  they  can  be  potted  up  in  a  mixt-irre  of  the 

4  best  fibious  loam  procurable,  which  should  oonatitute 

9  one  half  of  the  bulk,  with  one-fourth  lumpy  peat^ 

Ml  one-fourth     chopped    sphagnum    moss,   an^    a    few 

nodules  of  charcoal  or  crushed  crocks  added.       This 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  be  placed  wher? 
it  can  get  warm  a  few  days  before  it  is  required. 
Now  as  to  the  sise  of  the  rec€»>ta>de  (which  must  b©  drained 
one-fourth  of  its  depth).     This  should  be  decided  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bulb.     For  an  ordinary  one,  with  one  **  break," 
a  Sin  or  6in  pot  is  ample;  but  if  specimens  are  wanted,  then 
four  to  five  bulbs  may  be  arranged  together  in  a  falHy  deep 
pan  lOin  in  diameter ;  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  growth  will 
be  equal  distances  apart,  also  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the 
new  bulb  to  develop.     The  vestita  group  is  particularly  adapted 
for  this  method,*  and  if  the  plants  are  suspended  when  in.  flower, 
a  pleasing  effect  is  produced,  because  the  spikes  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  droop. 

After  repotting  they  are  placed  in  a  light  i>06ition  near  the 
glass  in  the  Dendrobium  house.  Melon  pit,  or  any  other  struc- 
ture where  the  requi.site  heat  can  be  commanded,  which  should 
vary  from  65deg  to  70deg  F.  at  night,  rising  lOdeg  or  more 
through  the  middle  of  the  day.  For  the  first  few  weeks  very 
little  direct  watering  is  needed ;  but  the  surroundings  must  be 
kept  moist  by  spraying  between  the  pots  twice  each  day,  and 
sprinkling  the  floors  with  a  rosed  can. 

When  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  compost  more 
water  can  be  given,  and  directly  the  new  bulbs  are  formed  a 
weak  solution  of  farmyard  liquicT  manure  may  be  applied  twice 
a  week  till  flower  scapes  are  visible.  During  active  growth 
Calanthes  must  never  suffer  from  drought ;  and  a  little  top 
ventilation  ought  to  be  provided  when  the  elements  are  favour- 
able. If  the  house  is  kept  too  dose,  with  a  low  tempenature, 
the  dreaded  "spot"  often  appears.  Water  is  needed  tiU  the 
spikes  are  cut  off,  but  in  less  quantities,  owing  to  the  bulb  being 
complete  and  the  declining  days;  but  when  in  flower  do  not 
expose  the  plants  to  chilly  draughts,  or  the  next  yearns  growth 
will  suffer  m  consequence.  In  the  resting  period  the  bulbs 
may  be  left  in  their  receptacles,  and  stored  on  a  dielf  when  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  55deg  F.,  and  kept  on  the  dry 
side  till  signs  of  life  are  again  apparent.— T.  Anstiss. 
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Snccnlent  Plants. 


Crassulas. 

The  pknt  which  we  figure  portmys  the  characteristics  of  its 
kind  very  nicely.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  and  are  covered  with 
A  bright  waxy  **skin  ** ;  and  they  are  arranged,  in  close  succes- 
sion upon  the  stems.  Ciiassula  arborescens  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  members  of  the  genus.  No  one  would  guess  from  its 
general  vegetative  appearance  that  it  had  any  connection  with 
C.  pallida,  which  we  reoentlv  figured  (Septomher  26.  1907).  The 
stems  become  much  brancRed  and  contortions,  and  scarred. 
The  leaves  are  roundish,  l^in  in  diameter,  smooth,  fleshy,  and 
of  a  metallic  brownish  colour.  Then  tner©  is  the  equally 
peculiar  and  very  distinctive  C.  lyoopodioides,  named  because 
of  its  close  resemblance  to  Lyoopodium.  There  is  one  also 
called  C.  pseudo-lyoopodioides.  C.  falcata  has  flat  grey  leaves 
set  obliquely,  and  bears  terminal  clusters  of  crimson  flowers. 
This  plant  is  grown  as  a  floral  subject  in  gardens  as  Rochea 
falcata.  Every  apprentice  gardener,  too,  is  familiar  with. 
Crassula  coocinea ;  if  not  by  that  name,  probably  as  Kalosant>hes 
ooccineai — with  remarkably  pretty  flowers.  C.  conjuncta  has 
taomewhat  spoon-shaped,  mucronate  leaves  arranged  closely 
after  one  another  on  the  stem,  like  beads  or  sequins.  C.  rosu- 
larifi  resembles  a  Sempervivum,  and  C.  Bolusi  takes  after  a 
dwarf  Sedum,  growing  in  tufts,  reaching  an  inch  high,  and 
being  smothered  with  purplish-white  flowers.  One  aees,  there- 
foffte,  even  from  this  small  collection,  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable variation,  and  one  can  pity  the  poor  botanists  whose 
task  it  was  originally  to  dissect  and  classify  them. — J.  H, 


NOTES 


Notices  of  Books. 


Cass  ell' 8  A  B  C  of  Gardening    an  illustrated  Encyclopsedia  of 

Pmctical  Horticulture,  by  Walter  P.  Wright.     Cassell  and 

Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  3s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  W^right's  books  are  invariably  close-packed  with  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  gardening.  He  also  employs  draw- 
ings very  liberally  to  illustrate,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  the 
■**  practical  pictorial  '*  handbook  series — a  type  of  technical 
book  now  being  copied. 

The  present  volume  is  likely  to  be  very  serviceable,  not  only 
to  amateur  beginners,  but  also  to  many  professionals,  especially 
those  who  feel  they  cannot  afford  a  more  expensive  reference 
work.  It  is  very  much  condensed ;  that  is,  the  contents  are, 
but  the  number  of  genera  listed  in  the  pages  is  extensive.  The 
names  of  species  and  varieties  however,  are  mainly  omitted,  for 
the  intention  of  the  little  volume  is  to  provide  a  summary  or 
the  chief  cultural  req^uirements  of  tbe  subjects  therein  named. 
The  publishers  are  wise,  we  think,  in  not  charging  more  than 
3s.  6a.  Ridiculously  high  prices  are  sometimes  charged  by  pub- 
lishers for  quite  insignificant  books.  A  feature  of  the  present 
work  is  the  lists  of  good  and  commendable  varieties  of  popular 
plants — as  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Tulips,  &c.,  as  an  appendix. 
A  less  heavy  paper,  we  think,  would  have  been  better. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening,  by 
J.  "Weathers,  with  sixty-six  Illustrations  and  Examination 
Questions  on  Cottage  Gardening.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row,  London;  price  2s.  6d. 
A  first-rate  book,  thoroughly  well  "done,**  and  cheap  at 
the  price.  It  has  come  at  the  right  moment,  too,  and  is  in- 
tended also  to  suit  the  requirements  of  that  now  large  class 
of  teachers  who  have  to  euide  their  elder  boys  in  the  operations 
of  gardening  as  a  part  of  the  practical  lessons  now  being  taught 
in  rural  and  urban  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Weathers  has 
something  to  say  about  "  those  who  are  to  teach  the  subject.*' 
*' Not  a  few,**  he  says,  "who  are  interested  in  educational 
affairs  are  under  the  impression  *  that  anyone  can  be  a  gar- 
dener,* and  consequently  that  'anyone*  can  teach  it.  This  is 
a  dangerous  delusion,  likely  to  do  an  immense  amount  of 
harm.'*  Our  author  very  rightly  argues  for  qualified  practical 
teachers  and  inspectors,  for  "  if  the  schools  were  grouped,  and 
the  lessons  arranged  at  suitable  times,  this  would  i)ermit  one 
man  to  do  several  schools  in  the  course  of  a  week  during  the 
season.** 

As  we  cannot  systematically  review  the  book,  we  will  name 
the  sections  or  chapters  by  way  of  illustrating  its  contents. 
These  begin  with :  Where  to  make  a  gaixlen  (pathways,  edges, 
implements) ;  school  gardening  (size,  cost,  tools) ;  cottage  gar- 
dening (laying  out,  cost,  lawns,  &c.) ;  allotments  (making  an 
allotment  pay,  and  cropping  an  allotment  of  ten  square  poles) ; 
the  soil,  hotbeds,  fruit  garden,  flower  borders,  vegetable  gar- 
den, rockery,  fernery,  window  gardening,  Roses,  trees  and 
shrubs,  plants  for  rooms,  pests  and  diseJases,  and  calendariaJ 
notes  for  the  months  of  the  year. 

The  small  holder  is  likely  to  find  some  useful  hints  herein, 
equally  ^vith  those  other  parties  whom  we  have  referred  to. 


oncES 


Flopal  Decopatliiflr. 

Our  es:eemed  correspondent,  "  T.  M.  E.,**  is  at  present 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  demonstnations, 
on  "Floral  Decorating"  to  the  garden  students  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

ToPQuay  Oapdenepo. 

On  Friday  last,  the  Torquay  Gardeners  brought  to  a  close 
their  winter  session.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Masterman  (vice- 
president).  Mr.  G.  Goddard,  an  expert  grower,  said  fruit 
growing  was  purely  an  art,  but  an  art  in  the  f<^lowing  up  ot 
which  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  is  naturally  entailed.  The 
phases  of  the  subject  more  particularly  dealt  with  were  the 
various  methods  of  training  trees,  winter  and  summer  pruning, 
also  root-pruning.  The  chairman,  and  Messrs.  R.  W.  Hodder, 
G.  Clements,  G.  French,  A.  Pidgeon,  and  G.  Lee  took  part 
in  the  capital  discussion  which  followed  the  paper. 

**Apbop  Day"  at  Blaoklay. 

"  Arbor  Day  **  w^as  celebrated  at  Blackley  on  Saturday  last. 
Twenty-one  trees  were  planted  by  the  scholars  of  the  Blackley, 
Municipal  School  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  new  school.  The 
first  tree  planted  was  a  fine  Elm,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Till, 
of  Eynsford,  Kent,  the  originator  of  "  Arbor  Day  **  in  Englana. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  (says  "The  Manchester  Courier**) 
assembled  for  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  presided  over 
by  Alderman  Birkbeck,  who  was  supported  by  Councillor 
Bennett  and  Dr.  Skinner  and  others.  The  residents  had 
generously  responded  to  an  appeal  made  by. Mr.  B.  Wilde,  so 
that  the  trees  were  paid  for  out  of  money  collected  by  the 
children,  and  the  tree-guards  and  stakes  were  the  gifts  of  local 
blacksmiths  and  joiners.  This  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  last 
year,  when  six  trees  were  planted,  and  the  keen  public  interest 
in  the  movement  promises  well  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
eye-sores  and  ugliness  from  this  corner  of  the  city. 

RoohfoPd'fl. 

As  a  striking  instance  of  a  colossal  business  being  worked 
up  from  small  beginnings  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  the  wonderful  greenhouse  plant  of  the  Rochf ord*8  is  worthy 
of  notice.  In  England  all  such  places  are  termed  nurseries, 
and  the  full  title  of  the  firm  is  Thos.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Turnford  Hall  Nurseries.  They  are  situate  at  Broxbourne, 
seventeen  miles  from  London.  The  well-known  and  genial 
Thos.  Rochford,  w^ho  died  some  six  years  ago  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  business  as  it  at  present 
stands,  though  it  bad  its  small  beginning  at  Tottenham,  when 
he  and  his  father,  Michael  Rochford,  grew  especially  good 
Pines  and  Grapes.  A  ton  of  Grapes  in  those  days  was  thought 
a  big  lot,  but  now  this  firm  alone  grows  nearly  100  tons  under 
glass  annually.  Prices  in  those  days  ranged  anywhere  from 
15s.  to  20b.  per  pound,  while  to-day  2s.  6d.  is  a  fair  average 
price,  though,  of  course,  higher  prices  are  paid  for  best  quality 
fruit.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  in  the  old  days  the 
Grapes  grown  at  Tottenham  were  carried  on  the  men*s  heads, 
thence  to  the  London  market,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
To-day  large  four-horse  vans,  as  large  as  furniture  vans,  carry 
the  produce.  The  Tumford  Hall  Nurseries  and  the  ground 
around  them  secured  for  extension  cover  an  area  of  100  acres. 
There  are  in  all  285  greenhouses,  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  a 
palm  house,  being  300ft  long,  50ft  wide,  and  26ft  to  the  roof 
apex.  In  tihis  particular  house  are  many  palms,  ranging  in 
value  from  208.  to  £50  each.  The  actual  area  of  glass  in  this 
immense  establishment  has  been  variously  estimated  in  America, 
and  all  kinds  of  guesses  have  been  made.  It  will  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  actual  size  is  just  under  a  million  and 
a  quarter  square  feet,  1,224,119  to  be  exact.  This  is  the  first 
time  these  figures  have  been  published,  and  they  are  correct. 
They  represent  the  actual  area  covered.— ("American  Florist.*') 
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Bulb  Show  In  Pepth. 

A  highlv  successful  show  of  bulbs  was  held  in  tho  City  Hall, 
Perth,  th©  other  <iay.  The  show  was  establisbed  A  few  years 
ago  to  enoonrago  the  cultivation  of  flowere  by  the  school  child- 
ren, and  this  year's  show  was  the  best  of  the  series.  There 
were  in  all  about  4,000  entries,  an  increase;  of  1,000  over  last 
year.  The  quality  of  th©  exhibits  was  genenaljy  of  a  high 
order,  and  much  diflBculty  was  experienced  by  th©  judges  in 
awarding  some  of  th€  prizes.  Sheriff  Sym  presided  over  the 
opening  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Miss  Drummond, 
Megginch. 

Bdlnbupffh  Chpysanthemum  Show. 

The  prize-list  for  this  important  exhibition,  which  takes 
place  this  year  on  t^he  19th  of  November  and  two  following 
days,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  on  the'  usual  liberal  basis— 
the  prize-money  amounting  to  about  £450,  besides  cups,  &c. 
The  council  stick  rigidly  to  vases  for  bloom  showing.  The  prize- 
money  for  'Mums  amounts  to  about  £200;  floral  deoonative 
prizes,  £60;  plants,  £105;  fruit,  £80;  and  vegetables,  £40. 
Collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables  receive  liberal  enoourag©- 
menfc.  Copies  of  th©  prize-list  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son, secretary,  19,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 

Naw  JePBey*fl  Bduoatlonal  Bxaotlone. 

About  th©  only  things  that  teachers  in  th©  elementary 
grades  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  ar©  not  required  to 
know  are  how  far  it  is  between  two  rows  of  Apple  trees,  and  was 
>  th©  hen  first  or  th©  ©gg?  says  th©  "New  York  Herald."  At 
least  that  is  what  some  of  those  who  took  th©  February  examina- 
tion doclare,  and  they  offer  as  proof  a  list  of  th©  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them.  They  assert,  that  they  were  never  informed 
tKat  they  would  be  asked  to  explain  the  inner  workings  of  high 
financ©;  that  they  would  b©  questioned  regarding  th©  best 
m©thods  of  lengthoning  th©  legs  of  a  table,  or  that  they  would 
be  interrogated  as  to  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  fertiliser. 
Hero  are  some  of  the  genu  in©  questions  askod:  "What  amount 
of  plant  food  per  acre  would  sixty  bushels  of  shelled  com  take 
from  the  soil?"  *' Give  three  active  enemies  of  fruit  tj^ees." 
'Give  a  typical  rotation  of  crops  in  your  locality."  "Draw 
a  plan  for  a  small  kitchen  garden,  designating  th©  plants." 
*'  What  is  m^nt  by  ©omm©rcial  fertiliser.?  "  Som© of  th©  appli- 
cants for  teaohora'  positions  prepared  a  list  of  questions  which, 
they  told  the  examiners,  should  by  all  means  be  included  in  next 
year's  papers.  Persons  who  cannot  answer  them,  they  averred 
are  in  no  way  fitted  to  t©aoh  youthful  minds.  A  few  sampled 
of  these  questions  ai>e:  "WTiat  soil  is  best  for  rubber  plants?  " 
''  Will  a  squab  squawk  if  the  toast  is  hot  ?  »  "  How  long  does  it 
take  to  travel  b©tw©en  two  points  ?  "  "  If  an  owl  can  see  beet 
at  night  what  animal  can  see  fartheet  in  the  daytime?" 
Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night?  "  How  many  of  the 
teachers  passed  no  one  has  dared  to  guess.  Few  of  th©  appli- 
cants had  ©v©r  b©en  heads  of  financial  corporations,  and  the  only 
agricultural  experience  any  of  them  bad  had  was  to  ''hook" 
AVater-melons  or  water  the  plants. 

Bplstot  Oapdenepe'  Assoolatlon. 

A  well-attended  meeting  was  held  on  March  26  at  St.  John's 
Parish  Rooms,  presided  over  by  W.  E.  Budgett,  Esq.  Mr. 
Budg©tt  spoke  feelingly  about  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Orchard* 
late  gardener  to  Arthur  Baker,  Esq.,  Hcnbury  Hill.  H©  pro^ 
posed  that  the  secretary  write  to  Mrs.  Orchard  and  express  the 
sincere  sorrow  of  the  mombers  in  this  her  tim©  of  trouble.  Mr. 
J.  C.  House  seconded,  and  had  the  support  of  all  members  pre- 
sent. The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "  Weeds,"  by  Messrs. 
Garnish  and  Jennings.  Mr.  Garnish  opened  the  subject,  but 
found  trouble  in  wha.t  to  say,  and  what  to  leave  out ;  he  ex- 
plained that  there  were  tall,  dwarf,  creeping,  climbing, 
perennial,  and  annual  weeds.  In  our  herbaceous  border,  th© 
speaker  said,  if  by  neglecting  some  plants  they  were  no  better 
than  weeds ;  he  concluded  by  saying  that  weeds  were  a  blessing, 
as  they  caused  labour.  Mr.  Jennings  spoke  on  weeds  in  their 
various  aspects,  such  as  unsightly  weeds  in  paths,  but  recom- 
mended weed  kiUer.  He  found  an  old  wall  a  very  prolific  place 
for  Dandelions,  Ac.,  but  advised  spraying  the  wall,  as  by  so 
doing  it  would  save  trouble,  as  seed  blew  a  long  way  when 
ripe.  The  speaker  found  it  hard  work  in  keeping  a  lawn  clean 
but  advised  when  possible  to  lift  the  turf  and  hand  weed  it! 
Mr.  Bui5;e^t  -     i       i]  .>  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs. 


Clark.  Lee,  Curtis,  Binfield,  Shaddick,  and  House.  For  a  lady's 
spray  and  gentleman's  button-hole,  for  under-gardeners  only 
(prize  by  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  Luda  Works),  Mr.  Qriev©  first, 
Mr.  Coombes  second,  Mr.  Attewell  third,  Mr.  Anstey  extra. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Holt  for  four  pots  of 
Mignonette;  Mr.  Curtis  for  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum; 
and  to  Mr.  Shaddick  for  Dendrobium  nobile.— J.  Scott,  Down- 
side Gardens,  Stoke  Bishop. 

Qulldfopd  (Suppey)  Oapdeneps*  Assoolatlon- 

At  a  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  Tuesday,  March  24, 
Mr.  W,  Hogsden  presiding  over  an  attendance*  of  sixty-one 
members,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  the  well-known  exhibitor,  of  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  gave  a  very  able  and  practical  lecture  on 
"Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass."  Pints,  Melons,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  an^  Grapes  were  the  subjects  dealt  with.  A  capital 
discussion  followed.  A  very  hearty  voi©  of  thanks  was  passed. 
A  first-class  certifioat©  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mitchfclson, 
gardener  to  F.  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  for  an  excellent  dish  of  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberry.— J.  G. 

Dundee  Chlldpen's  Bulb  Show. 

This  annual  event,  which  continues  to  grow  in  favour  wilb 
the  children  of  Dundee  sine©  it  was  begun  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Carlaw  ^lartin,  a  member  of  the  Dundee; 
School  Board  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Carlaw  Martin,  LL.D.,  th© 
editor  of  th©  **  Dundee  Advertiser,**  took  place  on  the  14th 
ult.  There  were  no  fewer  than  2,600  en  trios,  and  the  Drill 
Hall  waa  exceedingly  gay  with  the  many  flowers  staged  for  the 
prizes.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were  remarkably  good,  *nd 
showed  that  the  children  and  their  parents  had  taken  a  real 
interest  in  their  cultivation.  Th©  opening  ceremony  waa  per- 
formed by  Lady  Steel,  Edinburgh,  Lord  Provost  Longair  pre- 
siding. 

A  Oood  Homemade  Cement. 

Something  which  the  suburbanite  frequently  needs  in  sntall 
quantities,  but  which  he  rarely  has  on  hand,  is  a  good,  quick- 
setting  cement  for  uniting  small  fragments  of  iron,  setting 
wooden  handles  into  tools,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  small 
jobs.  A  very  good  cement  which  will  answer  almost  any  re- 
quirement may  be  made  by  dissolving  common  Orange  shellac 
in  ©nough  alcohol  to  form  a  x>aste.  This  may  be  kept  on  hand 
in  a  tightly  corked  bott.e  with  a  wide  mouth—tightly  corked, 
or  the  alcohol  will  evaporate.  When  it  is  desired  to  us©  tie 
cement,  place  as  muoh  as  it  is  desired  to  use  in  any  small  tin 
vessel  and  set  th©  paste  on  fire.  The  alcohol  will  soon  burn 
out,  and  the  cement  should  then  be  quickly  used,  before  it  has 
tim©  to  cool.  This  cement  is  very  strong,  and  is  water-proof.— 
(*' Suburban  Life.*^ 

Spplng  In  the  Isle  of  Wljrht. 

Spring  in  th©  Isle  of  Wight  (says  th©  "Daily  Mail  **)  has 
surpass©d  all  recent  records.  Even  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  th©  Rhododendrons  are  in  some  gardens  a  blaze  of  colour, 
and  have  been  for  some  time,  and  the  Pirus  japonica  is  almost  as 
briUiant.  Daffodils,  Anemones,  and  Jonquils,  which  ar©  only 
in  bud  in  Hertfordshire,  are  already  past  their  best,  but  witii 
Primroses  and  Polyanthus  and  Celandine  make  a  carpet  ot' 
colour  in  wood  and  garden.  Periwinkles  are  out  early.  The 
Magnolia  is  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  flower,  and  even  the 
wild  Qaiiic  and  Bluebells  show  signs  of  flower.  Th©  grass  has 
grown  so  strong  on  the  lawns  that  scythe  is  necessary  to  cut  it. 
In  the  coppices  the  wild  Plum  is  in  ful4  leaf,  and  the  Willow 
bloom  and  the  hanging  pink  flowers  of  the  wild  Currant  are  at 
their  best.  One  or  two  portents  in  bird  life  have  been  observed 
along  th©  coast.  By  Ryde  the  rippling  whistle  of  the  whimbrel 
is  heard  every  day— a  very  unseasonable  appearance.  Th©  chiff- 
chaff  and  W^illow  warbler  have  been  heard,  robins  and  thrushes 
are  busy  building,  and  the  rooks  have  begun  to  lay.  Tli©  more 
ambitious  vegetable  gardens  are  a  wonderful  sight.  Peas,  Beans, 
and  Potatoes  ar©  well  above  the  soil,  Gooseberry  bushes  are  in 
full  leaf,  and  th©  flower  buds  of  the  Pear  trees  half-way  open. 
One  misses  altogether  in  some  places  the  usual  hum  of  bees. 
Last  year's  disease  played  havoc  with  the  strongest  hives.  The 
combs  of  bees  left  under  roofs  and  other  impenetrable  places 
were  last  year  seized  and  occupied  by  wasps,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  many  queen  wasps  have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  a  fair  number  of  hibernated  butterflies. 
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Beironla  hapaclelfolla. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  tropioal  Begonias,  regarded 
either  for  its  foliage  or  pretty  paniclt?8  of  bloom.  The  palmate 
leaves  are  bronzy-green,  wi:h  hairy,  toothed-margins.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured  or  deep  pink,  borne  liaJf  a  foot  to  9in 
above  the  foliage,  and  the  plants  are  in  flower  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  several  varieties  and  cross-bred 
forms,  all  more  or  less  good. 

Tha  Midland  Daffodil  Social  y. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  hon.  secretary  of  this  society,  writing 
from  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  says:— **  Our  exhibition  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  23  and  24.  In  the  pre- 
sent sohedule  we  have  added  Beveral  classes  for  the  newer  kinds 
of  Daffodils ;  in  fact,  we  make  a  very  great  feature  of  seedlings, 
of  whidh  we  get  together  the  finest  display  of  any  show  in  the 
Kingdo^l.  We  are  offering  a  handsome  silver  challenge  bowl  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  as  well  as  ten  other 
silveo*  bowls  and  vases,  so  that  altogether  we  expect  a  splendid 
exhibition.  A  great  many  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  our 
society,  and  information  of  this  sort  would  be  very  helpful  to 
all  concerned.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  our  last  report,  which 
contains  the  sohedule  for  the  coming  show,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  a  copy  to  any  of  your  readers." 

The  late  Mp,  Robept  B.  Lenchaps. 

Mr.  Robt.  B.  Lenohars,  founder  of  the  Burns  memorial 
fund  and  first  president  of  the  Bums  memoria.1  association, 
died  March  3  at  his  home  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  follow- 
ing a  prolonged  illness.  He  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and  had 
lived  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  about  fifty  years.  Mr.  Lenohars 
was  at  one  time  an  expert  landscape  ga.rdener,  and  following 
his  retirement  about  twenty-five  years  ago  became  well  known 
for  his  prolific  writings  on  matters  x)ertaining  to  horticulture, 
floriculture  and  arboriculture.  In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Lenohars 
laid  out  a  large  number  of  private  parks  in  New  York  state. 
His  services  were  in  great  demand,  and  he  frequently  worked 
for  prominent  families  along  the  Hudson  river.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  his  father  in  Scotland,  was  later  bound  out 
to  another  gardener,  and  still  later  did  work  on  some  of  the 
finest  estates  in  England. 

Fpult  OpowlnfiT  In  Wapwlokshlpe. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  demonstrational  and  experi- 
mental fruit  plot  established  by  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Warwickshire  County  Council  three  years  ago,  another 
acre  of  land  has  recently  been  planted  with  fruit  trees.  This 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Plums,  Pears,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Currants.  In  tihe  future  this  plot  should  be 
specially  interesting,  because  some  of  Luther  Burbank*s  latest 
novelties  have  been  included  in  the  large  collection  of  Plums. 
One  is  named  the  **  Santa  Rosa"  Plum;  another  the  ''Rut- 
land Plumcot."  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Plum  and  Apricot,  and  the  trees  have  been  im- 
ported from  California.  These  new  productions  are  considered 
in  America  to  be  a  great  advance  upon  older  varieties,  and 
should  they  succeed  in  this  country,  may  prove  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  list  of  handsome  Plupis  of  high  quality. 

Market  Oapdenln£> 

Fortunes  are  being  made  by  men  who  anticipate  the  sea- 
sons. Sussex  for  the  first  of  the  early  Strawberries;  Kent 
for  the  next  earliest;  Kent  again  for  the  best  Tomatoes; 
Middlesex  for  ea.rly  salads — that,  says  the  "Evening  Standard," 
is  how  the  calenda.r  for  May  fair  is  made  up.  Naturally  the 
returns  are  not  all  profit.  Though  Strawberries  are  worch  little 
under  a  sovereign  a  pound  retaii  to-day,  the  return  to  the  man 
who  grows  them  is  not  such  as  to  make  the  season  a  good  one 
for  him.  Some  of  the  most  famous  nurseries  in  Kent  have  lost 
from  a  third  to  half  their  stock,  all  owing  to  the  rains  of  last 
autumn.  Strawberries  in  pots  which  were  standing  out  on 
richer  or  low-lying  land  contracted  a  disease  such  as  has  not 
previously  been  known.  The  result  is  showing  itself  now  that 
the  plants  are  being  forced ;  under  the  base  of  the  crown  in 
which  the  fruit-truss  forms  there  is  a  deep  brown  canker  which 
prevents  the  fruit  from  developing.  Tlie  losses  from  this 
oause  will  be  very  heavy,  be  the  prices  in  the  market  good  or 
bad. 


Crocuses. 

Although  often  used  in  forming  designs,  or  as  an  edging 
to  beds  or  borders.  Crocuses  are  seen  at  their  best  when 
naturalised.  If  this  method  is  adopted,  a  large  quantity  should 
be  procured,  and  may  be  mixed,  or  the  colours  can  be  kept 
separate.  In  the  latter  case  the  bulbs  should  be  pkinted  in 
large  batches.  Each  batch  of  one  colour  will  be  found  to  be 
very  effective  if  grown  round  the  bases  of  trees.  Whether 
pl«mted  in  open  breadths  of^^rass  or  beneath  trees  the  bulbs 
should  be  thrown  about  thickly.  If  a  large  piece  of  ground  is 
to  be  covered,  the  turf  should  have  been  previously  pared 
back;  but  where  it  is  intended  to  have  a  few  in  small  batches, 
the  bulbs  may  be  dibbled  in,  filling  the  holes  with  fine  soil. 
There  is  a  tendency  both  by  private  and  public  gardeners  to 
make  out  designs  and  lettering  with  Crocuses.  Narcissi,  or 
other  bulbs  in  the  open.  However  interesting  this  style  may 
appear  in  beds,  it  is  quite  out  of  place  on  the  grass.  The  fol- 
lowing species  and  varieties  are  recommended :  Crocu?es  biflorus, 
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Begonia  heracleifolla. 

aureus,  aureftis  sulphurous  concolor,  Leedsi,  versicolor,  reticu- 
latus,  dark  yellow;  dalmaticus,  pure  white;  Mont  Blanc,  David 
Rizzio,  purpurea  grandiflora,  and  argus.  Autumn  flowering: 
C.'s  eativus,  longiflorus,  aafturicus,  and  var.  atropurpureus ; 
cilicicus,    caspins,    and    speciosus,.   a    beautiful    blue. — A.   J. 

H  ARTLESS. 


EDtomoIogical  Notes. 


Spring  Wood-borerf. 

Some  of  the  worst  foes  of  our  trees  and  plants  carry  on  their 
destructive  work  unseen  and  unheard.  "We  know  little  about 
them  until  we  come  upon  them  accidentally,  or  discover  the  re- 
sults of  their  activity.  The  life  led  by  manv  of  these  insects 
is  much  m  their  favour.  They  are  seldom  interfered  with  by 
mankind,  aiid  they  are  generally  secure  from  birds;  also  from 
most  parasitic  enemies.  Growth  is  often  slow  amongst  the 
wood-boring  oaterpilLars  or  grubs,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  feed  during  two  years,  or  even  three  ;  hence  the  mischief 
they  oause  is  prolonged. 

In  habit  they  vary,  no  doubt,  and  an  interesting  question 
is,  What  the  majority  of  them  do  through  the  winter  months? 
Some  think  they  either  sleep,  or  only  eat  occasionally  when 
the  weather  is  rather  mild.  The  cold  and  damp  of  winter  have 
an  influence  upon  livins:  wood,  we  may  be  sure,  lowering  its 
temperature.  Xhis  chill  jieceesarily  affects  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  a  tree  much  more  than  its  trunk,  so  that  caterpillars 
deep  lodged  in  wood  may  defy  the  winter.     Still,  the  fact  that 
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the  life  of  many  of  them  osceeda  a  year  is  suggestive  of  slow 
growth  and  times  of  repose.  However,  this  is  certain,  that 
sleepers  and  non-sleepers  are  aroused  by  th^  rising  of  the  sap 
when  Nature  is  preparing  for  new  foliage  and  flowers. 

Just  now,  as  the  Currant  bushes  are  coming  on,  we  are  re- 
minded of  their  internal  enemy,  the  little  caterpillar  of  the 
Currant  cleainving  moth,  a  species  in  a  curious  ^mily  of  moths, 
which  much  resemble  flies.  This  insect  is  Sesia  tipuliformis, 
and  the  moth  is  on  the  wing  during  June,  delighting  in.  the 
sunshine.  It  has  a  slender  body,  which  is  glossy  black,  belted 
with  yellow.  In  winter  the  caterpillar  is  generally  lodged  near 
a  node  on  the  bus(h.  It  does  not  haunt  the  Gooseberry,  but 
all  the  Currants,  especially  the  Black.  The  moth  appears 
evei-y  year,  so  that  there  are  caterpiUara  of  two  broods  to  be 
found  on  most  bushes.  It  is  seldom  a  bush  is  killed  by  them, 
but  twigs  and  branches  often  perish.  Children  are  amusea 
at  the  work  of  catching  the  moths,  which  is  a  good  -way  of 
keeping  their  numbers  down;  not  that  they  are  very  easy  to 
secure,  as  they  skip  actively  from  leaf  to  leaf.  Olosely  allied 
to  this  species  is  another  orchard  enemy,  the  red-belted  clear- 
wing,  S.  myopteformis,  also  rather  common.  The  late  Edward 
Newman  thought  he  liad  detected  its  caterpillar  feeding  all 
the  year  round.  It  occurs  both  in  Pear  and  Apple  wood.  We 
find  it  in  the  smaJler  bi-anches  of  Apple,  'but  on  the  Pear  it 
inhabits  the  tnink,'  A  large  number  nave  bten  taken  out  of  a 
smallish  block  of  wood,  and  at  last  the  insect  causes  decay. 

Though  the  colonies  are  sometimes  numerous  in  the  places 
where  the  moth  chiefly  occurs,  the  red-tipped  clearwing 
(S.  formic»formis)  is  apt  to  escape  notice,  or  jf  observed,  is 
not  regarded  as  a  doer  of  mischief  to  Osiers.  But  in  some 
seasons  its  caterpillars  do  much  harm  in  the  plantations  of 
Osiers  grown  for  basket-making.  The  red  tip  of  tlie  wings  is 
very  distinctive.  The  caterpillar,  like  others  of  the  tribe,  is 
pale,  muscular,  and  thin.  It  is  supposed  to  feed  all  through 
the  year,  favoured  perhaps  by  the  softness  of  the  pith  in  the 
Sallow  and  Willow  tribe ;  no  doubt  it  lives  upon  several  species. 
The  moth  delists  in  the  July  sunshine.  Some  clearwdngs  are 
shy;  the  yellow-legged  species  (S.  cynipiformis),  which  is  rather 
bnghtly  coloured,  settles  on  the  trunks  of  trees  or  amongst  the 
herbage  at  the  foot.  Its  caterpillar  lives  under  the  berk  of 
Oak  and  Elm,  being  full-fed  in  spring.  Hidden  in  the  trunks 
of  Poplars  or  Aspens^  the  hornet  clearwing,  a  larger  species, 
8.  apiformis^  is  feeding  again  after  a  rest,  and  snortfy  will 
make  its  cocoon  of  chips  joined  with  silk.  The  form  and  the 
banded  body  of  the  moth  are  so  suggestive  of  thi,-  hornet  as  to 
be  a  protection,  one  would  think,  from  some  enemies. 

Then  our  persistent  tree  destroyer,  the  caterpillar  of  the 
goat  moth  (Coccus  ligniperda),  is  just  now^  arousing  to  new 
activity  after  his  winter  sleep.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
does  sleep,  for  in  the  operations  of  lopping  and  felling  he  has 
been  repeatedly  dislodged  from  his  snu^  winter  nest.  One 
peculiar  fact  in  this  cater pillar^s  history  is  that  about  Ma<y  or 
June  a  specimen  may  be  seen  ci"awling  on  the  ground,  having 
left  its  parent  tree  to  take  a  journey  to  some  other — a  risky 
proce€;ding;^.  However,  the  goat  caterpillar  is  armed  with 
trenchant  jaws,  which  make  it  well  able  to  fight  insect  enemies, 
and  birds  might  b©  guarded  ofif  by  its  powerful  odour.  It  is 
stated  to  have  strengjth  suflBcient  to  penetrate*  thin  plates  of 
soft  metal ;  certainly  it  can  push  up  the  lid  of  a  canister  with 
its  head.  The  i)eculiAr  odour  is  often  perceptible  before  we 
come  close  to  a  much  infested  trunk,  which  arisen  from  a  fluid 
the  caterpillar  secretes.  I  know  a  ge^ntleman  who  does  not  at 
all  object  to  its  smell;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
The  period  of  larval  life  varies;  not  less  than  two  years,  it 
may  be  three  or  even  four.  Elntomologists  have  discovered 
that  the  female  moth  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs — 600  or  600 
it  is  thought ;  these  are  insei*ted  into  cracks  by  an  ovipositor. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  the  insect  is  abundant,  and  would  be 
still  more  plentiful  if  it  were  not  infested  with  a  parasitic  fly. 
This  finds  its  way  into  the'  trees  by  some  opening  or  another, 
and  departs  after  placing  one  or  more  eggs  upon  each  cater- 
pillar. The  victim  may  live  to  the  chrysalis  stage,  but  then 
dies. 

Common  as  the  goat  moth  is,  both  fruit  growers  and  gar- 
deners generally  have  less  acquaintance  with  it  than  they  have 
with  the  leopard  moth  and. caterpillar,  Zeiizera  iEsculi.  This 
may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  though  the  goat  caterpillar 
attacks  various  trees,  it  chiefly  infests  the  Elm,  Oak,  and 
Willow.  Also  the  leopard  caterpillar  shows  a  preference  for 
the  branches  of  trees,  occuring  often  upon  fruit  trees.  Having 
its  specific  name  from  the  Horse  Chestnut,  it  is,  however, 
seldom  found  upon  that  tree.  It  is  fond  of  the  Ash,  and  has 
been  found  guilty  of  killing  many  saplings  that  were  being 
grown  foj^  Hop  poles.  Westwood  and  Newman,  both  men  of 
-4MrtlRRT:ty,  do  not  think  the  insect  is  generally  hurtful  to  fruit 
trees.  Miss  Ormerod,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the 
boring  operations  must  lower  the  vitality,  even  if  the  crop  is 
not  affected  at  first.  There  are  intervals  certainly  when  the 
caterpillar  reposes,  its  life  lasting  nearly  two  years.  In  its 
black  and  white  markings  this  resembles  the  spotted  moth, 
which  comes  out  between  June  and  August.     Let  us  give  the 


sparrow  a  good  word  when  we  can,  and  it  certainly  devours 
these  moths  eagerly. 

Then  we  have  two  species  of  horned  sawflies  or  tree  wasps 
(Sirex  gigas  and  8.  juvencus)  which  occur  thi^ughout  Britain, 
their  larvae  living  in  the  solid  wood  of  Firs.  One  is  larger  and 
handsomer  than  Ihe  other,  but  both  have  a  wasp-like  or  homet- 
like  aspect,  and  are  called  horned  because  th€»  females  have  a 
long  egg-placer,  by  which  the  eggs  are  placed  deepiah  in  the 
wo(k1.  They  principally  attack  various  Firs,  but  it  is  surmised 
those  only  that  are  unhealthy  or  decaying.  As  a*  wood-borer, 
the  larvfiB  display' strength  and  skill.  The  powerful  jaws  are 
provided  with  sharp  teeth,  enabling  it  to  make  k>ng  galleries. 
How  long  the  larval  state  lasts  is  uncertain.  The  chrysAlis  may 
be  formed  in  the  autumn,  or  the  larva,  ceasing  to  eat,  may 
repose  then,  to  become  full-fed  in  the  spring.  We  have  several 
wellnauthenticated  instances  of  these  aawflies  emerging  from 
timber  which  had  been  used  in  building,  showing  that  the 
chrysalis  state  is  of  some  duration.  Rather  waspish  in  appear- 
ance is  the  pretty  beetle  called  Clytus  avictis,  yellow  and  Diack, 
very  active,  and  fond  oi  flowers.  The  larva  lives  on  wood, 
often  upon  pollard  Oaks. 

Oak  and  Wilk>w  furnish  the  favourite  food  of  our  largest 
British  beetle,  the  wtll-known  stag-horn  (Lucanus  cervus).  In 
a  few  counties  it  is  known  popularly  as  the  '*  horn-bug.*'  Its 
showy  horns  are  harmless,  yet  it  can  bite  effectively  with  the 
mandibles  if  offended,  especially  the  female  insect.  As  a  larva 
or  grub  its  growth  is  slow,  interrupted,  no  doubt,  by  wmter 
rests,  and  is  believed  to  extend  at  least  to  four  years.  I»  ** 
has  a  partiality  for  decayed  or  rotten  wood,  it  is  quite  capable 
of  injuring  wood  that  vs  growing,  and  sometimes  makes  its 
tunnels  deep  in  the  roots  of  trees.  This  is  a  species  much  more 
common  in  the  South  of  Britain  than  in  the  ISorth.— 
Entomologist. 
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Market  Gardening  Notes. 

Pot  Roses  foe  Covent  Garden. 
This  day,  calling  upon  C.  T.  Kirby,  of  North  FinchleSr 
€U>knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  growers  in  the  market,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  such  a  good  show  for  the  coming  £aster 
tnade.  The  first  house  of  1,500  Roses  in  40*s  consists  of  General 
Jacquiminot,  Mrs,  John  Laing,  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  ShiarniAa  Cmw- 
ford.  The  plants  are  on  inverted  pots,  and  are  cariying  up  to 
eight  or  nine  good  buds.  Another  nouse  has  chiefly  La  Frian<>e. 
h.  t.,  with  Duke  of  Connaught  on  the  sid^  benches.  The  third 
house,  stiil  later,  is  breaking  well,  and  in  a  month  the'  plants 
will  be  vei-y  good.  Sulphur  was  well  in  evidence,  the  change 
from  Tuesday's  bright  sunshine  to  the  wet  days  quickly  leaving 
its  mark.  They  receive  a  weekly  dressing  of  chemical  znanure^  with 
occasional  doses  of  soot.  One  house  is  filled  with  trained 
Dorothy  Perkins  in  24's,  a  good  sight.  I  might  state  that  the 
Roses  are  potted  up  early  in  October,  placing  them  on  a  ^nn 
hotbed  in  the  open,  but  protected  from  the  north  wind.  They 
are  introduced  into  the  houses  with  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 

Overhead  Hot- water  Heating. 
This  system,  though  by  no  means  new,  as  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons  have,  I  know,  had  it  in  work  for  tliirty  or  more  years,  but 
it  is  still  vei-y  seldom  used  on  a  larce  scale.     This  week,  when 
calling  uiKWi  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  I  saw  the  system  on 
a  fairly  large  scale.     They  liave  two  span  houses,  120£t  by  40ft 
wide,  being  economically  treated,  one  for  Carnation  growing, 
the  other  for  Tomatoes.     Four  over-head  flow  pipes,  all   4in, 
running  into  double  the  quantity  of  returns  on  the  ground,  are 
used.     An  upright  main  is  inside  the  house,  about  9ft  high, 
branching  off  into  the  flows,  which  fall  from  this  point  about 
18in  at  the  far  end  of  the  house.     Each  flow  has  a  throttle 
valve  to  regulate  ^e  heat.     Under  this  system  the  returns  are 
all  about  of  the  same*  heat  as  the  flo^vs.     The  top-heat  is  very 
apparent  when  inside,  and  the  returns  are  good  for  the  side 
benches  for  propagating  the  Carnations,  the  flowering  plants 
being  also  on  a  naised  bed — American  style.      The  designer  of 
this  plan,  Mr.   Waugh,  is  most  enthusiastic  on  the  question, 
and  adds  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  more  will  be  done  on  the 
same  style  in  the  event  of  future  building.     Boilers  are  set  on 
battens  4ft  6in  from  ground  level.— Stephen  Castle. 

Hydrocyanic    Acid    Qas. 

The  practice  of  using  canvas  covers  for  fumigating  is  not  so 
common  in  Qi^eat  Britain  as  in  some  other  countries,  and  the 
method  followed  in  the  colonies  may  here  be  given  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  luidei-take  orchard  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  ©as.  According  to  Claude  Fuller^  the 
Natal  Government  entomologist,  the  covers  should  be  of  a  light, 
durable  material,  and  comparatively  gas-tight,  the  most  suit- 
able probably  being  canvas.  Eight-ounce  American  duck  canvas 
is  recommended. 


Apti^  2.  1«08. 
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Watei  Lilies  lor  Pond. 

A  pond,  45ft  by  54ft,  will  acooinmod«te  a  dozen  varieties, 
or  preferably  groui)s  of  tliem,  sav  three  plants  for  each  clump, 
ana  at  such  a  distance  from  tne  circumference  or  sides  of 
the  pond  as  say  6ft  from  the  edge.  It  is  €isaumed  that 
there  is  not  less  than  2Jft  depth  of  water  at  the  points 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  introduced.  The  distance  between 
the  plants  or  groups  may  be  not  less  than  9ft,  as  nothing  is  so 
destructive  of  effect  as  the  plants  over-running  the  whole  area 
of  water  surface  by  foliace.  The  plants,  whether  singly  or  in 
groups,  should  be  disposed,  however,  at  iiTegular  rather  than 
regular  distances,  both  cms  regards  distance  between  and  from 
side  of  pond,  and  the  varieties  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  have* 
the  best  effect  in  respect  of  contrast  of  colour.  Therefore,  the 
following  very  best  Water  Lilies  may  be  disposed  according  to 
individual  desirement : — 

Nmyphsea  atropurpurea,  enormous  flowers,  6in  in  diameter, 
of  an  intense  crimson  colour. 

N.  Ellisiana,  flowers  brilliant  carmine  purple,  very  sweetly 
scented,  and  one  of  the  choicest  Water  Lilies  grown. 
N.   Gladstonei,   white,  semi-double. 

N.  gloriosa,  very  deep  rose  and  richly  scented,  bold  foliage, 
large  blossoms,  and  free  bloomer,  the  finest,  in  my  estimation, 
of  all  Water  Lilies. 

N.  James  Brydon,  bright  pink,  strong  grower. 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea,   delicate  pink,  deepening  to  rose-pink, 
vigorous  grower,  and  one  of  the  very  best. 

N.  Maj-liaoea  chromatella,  clear  yellow  with  bright  orange 
stamens,  very  fragrant,  and  produced  continuously  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  months. 

N.  M.  ignea,  rich  deep  crimson,  the  brightest  in  colour  of  all 
Nyniphseas,  and  the  flowers  very  large. 

N.  M.  albida,  pearl'y-white,  large,  and  fragrant. 
N.  odonata,  flowers  cup-shai)ed,  with  broad^pure  white  petals, 
freely  produced,  and  very  fragrant. 

N.  o.  sulphurea,  large  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  deeper  in 
colour  than  N.  Marliacea  chromatella.  The  variety  N.  o.  s. 
grandiflora,  very  large   and   fragrant,   is  distinct. 

N.  tuberosa,  large  white  flowers,  large  leaves,  and  plant  very 
vigorous-growing,  grand  for  deepest  and  broadest  parts  of 
water. 

N.  t.  rosea,  exquisite  soft  rose,  large  and  handsome,  vigorous 
growing. 

The  foregoing,  omitting  N.  o.  s.  grandiflom,  thrive  in  any 
pool  of  water  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  from  2ft  to  3ft  in 
depth  of  water  J  this  not  exceeding  3ft  to  4ft  for  the  strongest 
growing  varieties.  The  plants  succeed  best  planted  on  hillocks 
of  turfy  loam,  decomposed  manure,  and  rough  sand,  or  rich 
garden  mould.  These,  surrounded  or  enclosed  by  pieces  of  stone 
to  hold  up  the  soil,  are  imperative  in  the  case  of  cemented 
XX>nds,  and,  of  couree,  cannot  be  made  without  drawing  off  the 
water,  the  space  enclosed  being  about  3ft  across.  Thus,  for  a 
group  of  three  the  area  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  but 
with  points  circular,  a  radius  of  18in  beiiTg  described  from  a 
centre,  and  18in  from  the  cent««  of  this  draw  circles  correspond- 
ing to  the  points  of  a  triangle  with  a  line  of  that  length,  and 
on  the  circumferences  place  the  stone  in  open  order,  pigeon- 
hole-like, about  1ft  deep  or  high,  and  in  this  place  the  soil,  all 
the  better  if  on  a  3in  layer  of  rubble.  The  plants  can  then  be 
placed  in,  and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  floating,  stones  may 
be  placed  on  the  surfaioe  of  the  hillock,  so  as  to  hold  the 
rhiaome  or  tuber  down,  but  not  interfering  with  the  crown  of 
'  each,  plant. 

Where  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  hillock,  as  in  case  of 
niany  ponds,  on  account  of  the  water  not  being  withdrawable, 
the  plants  may  be  pTaced  in  baskets  of  rich  soil,  securing  them 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  floating  through  washing  away 
of  the  soil,  tiiough  the  "basket  prevents  this  to  a  great  extent, 
submerging  these  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  intended  to 
grow.  The  plants  in  -many  nurseries  are  now  prepared  in  speci- 
ally made  baskets  for  sinking  by  means  of  a  orick  or  stone  at 
an  extna  cost  of  about  Is.  6d.  each,  and  these  I  recommend  for 
those  intending  to  plant  Water  Lilies  in  mud  or  clay  x>onds. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  siuch  case  is  to  submerge  the  plants  where 
desired,  and  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  plants  being  ordered 
the  charge  is  much  less,  about  12s.  per  doz.  In  the  ease  of 
cementod  ponds  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  tubs,  costing  from 
7s.  6d.  to  156.  each,  and  these  can  be  pushed  into  the  water 
to  where  there  is  th«  desired  depth,  but  the  stone-prepared 
stations  are  far  the  best. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Water  Lilies  is  in  April,  May,  and 
June.  They  then  have  time  to  become  established ;  and  once 
this  is  effected  they  are  best  left  to  themselves,  at  least  for  a 
time,  as  they,  like  everything  in  Nature,  are  apt  to  become 
crowded,  and  then  produce  little  beyond  leaves.  Close  planting, 
therefore,  should  be*  avoided,  and  they  must  be  given  a  chance, 
exposure  to  all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  not  encroached  upon 


by  **  pond  weeds  *'  or  any  other  aauatic  plants,  and  if  there  are 
swans,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  Water  LiKes,  as  the  swans  are 
apt  to  pull  the  plants  to  pieces,  while  water-rats  or  voles  devour 
the  roots. — A. 


Water  Lilies  in  Tubs« 

Passing  from  this  to  a  kindred  subject  of  Water  Lilies, in 
tubs  for  a  garden  of,  say,  one  and  a  half  acre  with  water  supply 
laid  on,  it  ^  not  difficult  to  grow  Water  Lilies  in  tubs,  shallow  and 
broad.  The  arrangement  of  the  tubs  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
convenience,  both  for  observation  and  for  supply  of  water.  They 
should,  however,  be  in  positions  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as 
to  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  if  in  sheltered,  but  not  over- 
shadowed, situations  all  the  better.  Positions  by  walks  or  at 
the  foot  of  rockwork  are  suitable.  Ordinary  paraffin  J^^'^e^^ 
cut  in  two  by  tihe  bung-hole  answer  fairly  well,  though  they 
do  not  admit  of  large  examples,  being  only  some  2ft  in  diameter 
and  15in  deep  when  so  prepared.  They  must  be  "  burned  out, 
that  is,  charred  inside,  as  usually  done  for  use  as  rain-water 
collecting  barrels.  The  tub  is  then  sunk  in  the  ground  level 
with  the  surroundings,  and  a  layer  of  pieces  of  rock  or  broken 
flints  placed  in,  and  on  this  6in  of  good  garden  soil,  or  turfy 
loam  with  one-third  of  leaf  mould  or  well  rotted  (reduced  to 
mould)  manure,  and  one-sixth  of  sharp  sand.  Plant  m  centre 
one  to  three-  Water  Lilies,  aooording  to  width  of  tub  and  of 
habit  of  plant,  and  on  all  a  couple  of  inches  of  clean  nver  sand, 
gravel,  or  flint  erit.  Add  water  gently  until  the  tub  is  full, 
and  leave  for  a  few  days  to  settle,  when  skim  off  any  floating 
dirt  repeating  this  till  the  surface  is  perfectly  clear.  Surplus 
water  in  the  case  of  barrels  halved  will  pass  off  m  the  case  of 
heavy  rains  by  half  bung-hole  aperture ;  in  the  case  of  other 
tubs  holes  may  be  bored  near  the  tops  for  the  water  to  escape 
by,  and  so  preventing  overflowing.  In  some  instances  other 
plants  are  introduced,  such  as  VaTlisneria  fipiwi}is  to  aenate  the 
water,  and  keep  clear  and  pure.  Indeed,  the  Water  Lily  tubs 
are  made  receptacles  for  newts,  water  snails,  and  even  gold 
fish,  not  forgetting  water  beetles  and  spiders.  Islands  are 
sometimes  formed  of  large  pieces  of  cork,  setting  a  small  fern 
in  moss  and  a  little  soil  on  the  island,  this  attracting  flies  to 
be  snapped  up  by  the  newts  or  tritons  that  get  on  it,  as  they 
cannot  live  constantly  under  water,  and  how  they  survive  the 
winter  in  a  vessel  from  which  they  cannot  escape  is  strange, 
as  most  newts  winter  on  dry  land,  their  torpor  lasting  for  six 
long  months,  and  living  in  water  only  for  three  months  or 
more,  and,  like  toads  and  frogs,  for  breeding  purpjoses  spending 
most  of  their  time  on  dry  land.  Thus,  unless, the  ne^yts  are 
prevented,  they  will  certainly  escape,  hence  a  emc  nm  is  fixed 
all  round  top  of  tub,  projecting  about  lin  over  and  a  couple 
of  inches  above  the  water  to  keep  them  in.  A  worm  or  two  ot 
small  size  once  or  twice  a  week  is  amnle  food  for  the  newts, 
while  any  worms  or  slugs  tumbling  in  will  be  eaten  by  the 
newts  or  gold  fish,  and  the  water  snails  devouring  any  toose 
leaves  blown  in,  as  well  as  keeping  down  confervaoeous  growths. 
Su<^h  is  the  length  to  which  I  have  known  amateurs  push 
their  hobbies,  many  water  plants  besides  Water  Lihes  being 
grown  in  tubs  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  appearing  successionally 
by  the  sides  of  paths  as  so  many  miniature  lakes. 

The  white  Water  Lilv  (NymphcM,  alba)  is  the  form  most 
commonly  grown,  and  with  the  yellow  Water  Lily  (Nupher 
lutea)  most  moderate  in  price.  Nymphsea  Andreana  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  outer  petals  dull  white  at  apex  and  red  below, 
inner  petals  dull  dark  red,  stamens  orange,  leaves  blotched 
chocolate,  is  a  moderate  grower;  tlie  Bohemian  Water  Laly 
(N.  Candida),  white,  is  a  good  grower  and  free  bloomer. 
N.  flava,  citron  yellow,  is  a  neat  variety,  surpassed,  however, 
by  N,  Marliacea  chromatella.  For  growing  in  shallow  water, 
say  1ft  depth,  N.  odorata,  white,  sweetly  scented ;  N.  tetragona 
(pvgmoa)  pure  white,  fnagnant,  and  a  little  gem;  N.  t.  helvola, 
light  sulphur  yellow,  are  suitable.  llie  great  objection,  to 
growing  Water  Lilies  in  tubs  is  that  of  the  water  becoming 
foul.  This  may  be  obviated  by  changing  it  once  a  week.  In 
that  case  the  tubs  should  be  placed  so  that  the  water  can  be 
readily  syphoned  off,  and  the  fresh  water  supplied  by  means  of 
hose  pipe.  I  have  not,  however,  found  any  difficulty  in  grow- 
ing Water  Lilies  in  tubs  and  basins  fully  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, without  troubling  about  newts  and  other  water-lovmg 
gentry,  the  thing  being  to  sink  the  tubs  in  the  gi-ound  and  let 
the  grass  extend  over  the  edge,  or  in  the  case  of  rockwork 
adjust  this  around  and  clothe  with  Saxifi-agas  or  other  appro- 
priate low  plants.  How  long  the  tubs  will  last  I  do  not  know, 
certainlv  well-nigh  an  ordinary  lifetime  in  some  cases,  and  in 
most  instances  several  years,  though  they  certainly  rot  in  time. 
I  may  mention  that  I  once  was  made  to  try  growing  Water 
Lilies  in  zinc  tubs  or  baths,  someone  having  prompted  an  in- 
vestment in  them  as  ideal  for  a  water  garden.  The  plants, 
however,  did  not  grow,  only  "smaller  by  decrees  and  beauti- 
fully less,''  either  I  or  the  tubs  or  baths  being  seriously  at 
fault,  though  there  was  the  water  garden  tnily— Water  Lily- 
less. 
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A  HorticQltoral  Retrospect  and  OntlooL* 

It  seems  superfluous  to  say,  standing  as  I  now  do  before  you, 
and  coming  after  a  long  list  of  able  men  who  have  been  your 
presidents,  that  I  had  much  debating  in  my  mind  what  sub- 
.  jects  I  should  bring  before  you  in  my  presidential  address. 
There  is  no  lack  of  subjects  in  horticulture;  the  difficulty  is  to 
decide  what  is  appropriate.  The  presidential  addresses  1  have 
listened  to  since  I  bcKXime  a  member  of  your  society  might  be 
summed  up  under  the  heading  '*The  Horticultural  Outlook.'* 
and,  as  we  must  ever  expect,  opinions  formed  regarding  tne 
future  must  diffeir  as  much  as  any  diversity  of  thinking  in  the 
human  mind.  Horticulture,  as  we  have  to  deal  practics^ly  with 
it  at  the  present  time,  may  be  divided  into  tour  large  im- 
portant and  distinct  sections — namely,  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men, market  gardeners,  city  and  town  garoeners,  and  the 
private  gentleman's  gardener. 

There  are  sub-divisions  plenty,  but  I  will  try  to  confine  my 
remiarkfl  to  the  business  and  professional  aspect  of  horticulture. 
It  is  really  necessary,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  addressing 
this  Scottish  Horticultural  Association^  it  is  an  association  of 
large  membership,  and  also  in  conse(]^uence  of  the  large  annual 
outflow  and  inflow  to  its  membership,  its  ramifications  horti- 
oulturally  may  be  said  to  be  co-extensive  with  our  great  Empire, 
and  beyond  it.  Scotch  gardeners  are  found  the  world  over 
practising  their  profession,  and  from  this  chief  centre  in  Scot- 
land we  may  safely  assert  a  large  portion  of  these  Scotch  gar- 
deners has  gone  forth. 

It  is  said  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  piesent  time  is 
ours,  that  the  jMist  and  future  need  not  concern  us,  and  that 
all  wise  persons  act  so.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  take 
a  broad  outlook  of  our  profession  without  taking  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  truthful  survey  of  the  past. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  you  saying,  how  far  back  are  you 
going  to  take  us.^  Well,  only  to  1858— fifty  yeans  ago;  do  not 
be  alarmed !  I  had  at  that  period  secured  all  the  scliool  educa- 
tion I  ever  got,  and  started  out  to  earn  wages.  The  parish 
sclioolmaster,  whose  school  I  had  left,  was  tlien  in  tlie  prime  of 
life,  and  on  the  7th  of  last  month  I  had  a  letter  from  an  old 
school-mate  to  say  our  schoolmaster  was  looking  well,  and 
taking  as  much  interest  in  his  garden  as  ever  he  did,  he  being 
always  a  keen  horticulturist. 

1858  was  one  of  those  i)eriods  of  great  national  depression 
in  trade  that  altei^iate  with  periods  of  great  prosperity  con- 
stantly recurring  in  the  liistory  of  our  country.  Tlie  Great 
Western  Bank  failed  tliat  year.  That  threw  a  greater  gloom 
over  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries  than  liAp- 
pened  in  a  more  recent  time  in  the  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  The  cities  were  filled  with  tradesmen  out  of 
employment;  the  41b  loaf  was  Is. ;  a  stone  of  meal  was  3s. ;  and 
flour  the  same  price.  The  year  following  was  one  ever  to  be 
remembered.  There  has  been  no  winter  since  anything  like 
approaching  the  winter  of  1859,  Tlie  Clyde  and  Thames  were 
fros&en  so  that  the  lieaviest  vehicular  liiaffic  could  be  taken 
across  on  the  ice.  W^hat  about  horticulture  then?  That  in- 
tense frost  of  '59  and  '60  killed  many  young  trees  and  shrubs 
that  had  just  been  introduced ;  but  like  her  sister  agriculture, 
she  was  booming  then,  and  did  for  ten  years  after  boom  in  a 
way  that  she  has  not  done  since.  Tlie  leading  Edinburgh 
nurserymen  had  attained  to  a  greatness,  and  to  a  degree  of 
wealth.  They  entei*tained  Royalty;  their  business  was 
very  great,  and  their  nui-series  immensely  large.  The  leiading 
London  nurserymen  in  this  same  decade— from  *60  to  '70 — did 
an  enormous  business,  and  attained  their  highest  point  of 
prosperity.  As  I  have  already  said,  agriculture  was  booming; 
larmers  were  getting  large  prices  for  all  their  produce ;  many 
of  them  were  making  fortunes.  Landowners  had  an  equal  right 
to  share  in  the  great  agricultural  prosperity,  and  so  getting 
very  much  increased  rents,  they  spent  money  on  horticulture 
at  that  time  more  than  they  had  done  before  or  liave  done 
since.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  British 
gardens — I  mean  by  that  the  large  gardens  of  landowners, 
nobility  and  gentry— attained  to  their  highest  excellence  during 
the  decades  '50  to  '70. 

Horticulture,  in  those  aspects  of  it  which  give  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  is  ever  a  varying  jade  of  fashion.  The 
flower  gardens  and  ornamental  pleasure  grounds  in  the  decades 
mentioned  were  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to 
those  who  saw  them.  The  flower  garden  then  at  I>fumlanrig 
was  pronounced  to  be  the.  nnest  in  Europe.  About  1860  the 
subjects  used  in  the  flower  gardens  of  Drummond  Castle,  Both- 
well  Castle,  and  Tulliallan  Castle  would  be  despised  now, 
as  Nemophila,  Cupheia,  Verbenas  of  various  colours,  Stocks, 
Tom  Thumb  *'  Geraniums,"  Calceolarias.  The  terrace  or  sur- 
rounding walls  were  covered  with  various  flowering  creepers: 
the  top  of  the  terrace  walls  dotted  with  vases,   statuary,  and 

*  Mr.  Whytook's  presidential  address  before  the  Scottiah  Horticultural 
Associatioii. 


orange  trees;  the  flat  terrace  of  beds  relieved  with  rases  and 
statuary  dotted  through  them;  a  border  on  one  side  with 
Musk,  and  the  few  then  known  Roses  planted  in  the  Musk 
border :  the  walks  and  shrubberies  so  arranged  that  you  came 
upon  this  flower  garden  all  at  once,  or  by  a  winding  detour  you 
got  another  beautiful  sight  of  it  from  an  eminence.  I  have 
never  seen  any  flower  gardens  to  surpass  these,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  flower  gar(&ns  at  the  present  time  to  equal  them. 

Between  the  sixties  and  seventies  the  ribbon  border  was  the 
dominating  fashion  in  flower  gardens.  Where  that  was 
thoroughly  well  done,  as  it  was  by  the  late  Wm.  Thomson  at 
Dalkeith,  people  came  in  crowds  every  summer  to  see  it  and 
admire  it.  It  n-as  also  at  this  same  time  the  fadhiom  to  mass 
one  colour  in  one  large  bed  with  a  contrasting  colour  for  edging. 
The  plants  required  or  used  for  the  ribbon  border  and  massing 
flower  garden  work  were  plants  that  required  a  great  deal  of  room 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  and  so  much  labour  in  sprii^, 
that  it  came  to  be  felt  the  result  was  not  worth  the  expendi- 
ture. 

The  next  phases  I  wish  to  treat  of  show  horticulture  in  very 
altered  conditions  in  the  following  decades ;  but  before  leaving 
the  decades  I  have  been  treating  of,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  about  head  gardeners  and  their  assistants  as 
they  then  were.  I  may  at  once  say  that  a  good  gardener  at  all 
times  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  who  has  studied  well,  worked  hard, 
and  mastered  a  most  arduous  profession.  His  knowledge  must 
be  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  his  attention  to  duty  must  be 
of  the  most  close  and  devoted  character.  Such  characterised  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  head  gardeners  throughout  the 
country  in  the  earliest  decades  I  have  referred  to.  THiere  was 
an  emulation  then  amongst  head  gaideners  to  be  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  gentlemen.  Aniongst  my  earliest  recollections  was 
hearing  x>eople  say,  **  Mr.  Dodds.  gardener  at  Scone  Palace, 
is  the  most  gentlemanly  man  in  tne  profession,"  a  remark  that 
betokened  emulation.  We  do  not  hear  such  remarks  now.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  gentlemen-gardeners 
just  walked  about  dressed.  Very  many  of  them,  most  of  them, 
worked  their  ten  hours  a  day  at  such  work  as  suited  their 
position,  and  when  their  employers  brought  their  friends  to 
have  a  look  round,  they  were  in  every  sense  fitted  to  walk 
round  with  them,  talking  intelligently  to  them.  Since  this 
year  began,  a  nobleman  said  to  me  how  much  he  had.  enjoyed 
the  intelligent  conversation  he  had  had  with  one  of  these  old- 
time  gardeners. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  interpolate  at  this  point  one 
or  two  observations  regarding  some  of  the  present-day  head 
gardeners.  Quite  recently,  sitting  amon^t  a  number  of  mien, 
the  man  next  to  me  I  did  not  know,  but  judging  from  his  con- 
versation I  took  him  to  be  a  gardener,  and  asked  him  if  he  was. 
His  reply  was  in  a  supercilious,  hesitating  manner,  **  I  am  an 
overseer'"  The  cutting  down  of  expen-es  on  estates  has  created 
quite  a  number  of  this  class  of  gardener,  and  with  considerable 
loss  to  gaixiening.  The  other  observation  I  wish  to  make  here 
is,  that  in  quite  a  numl)er  of  by  no  means  sniall  [gardens,  and 
where  a  number  of  hands  are  employed,  there  is  either  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  garden  a  wish  to  see  his  gardener 
going  about  like  a  labourer  or  stoker,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  an  idea  that  the  nearer  he  looks  like  a  stoker  his  em- 
ploj^er  will  appreciate  his  services  the  more.  The  wages  of 
these  old  gardeners  were  proportionately  commensurate  with 
the  wages  of  the  time ;  more  so  than  they  are  now.  They  were 
paid  a  good  deal  in  "kind,"  with  very  substantial  perquisites. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  assistant  or  under  gardener 
at  that  period.     Your  very  worthy  president  a  ^ear  ago  in  his 
presidential  address  referred  to  this  same  subject  as  existing 
at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring.     He  described  a  most 
wretched  state  of  things  that  he  had  either  experienced  or 
seen  in  young  gardeners'  bothies.     It  struck  me  at  the  time 
that,  by  the  most  graphic  description  he  gave  of  the  life,  he 
had  really  experienced  it,  and  that  he  was  a  most  marvellous 
development  therefrom,  and  I    felt  a  justification  of   such  a 
beginning.       I  am  quite  in  accord  with  our  late  president  in 
wishing  that   every  possible  amelioration  should   be  made  for 
the  status  of  under  gardeners,  but  as  one  who  lived  the  life 
before  he  did  (and  I   do  not   think   he  ever   lived  it  at  all)  I 
neither  saw  nor  experienced  the  life  he  depicted.       We  must 
remember  that  up  to  the  decade  of  the  fifties  most  gardeners' 
houses  were  little  more  than  a  but-and-a-ben  in  the  line  of  sheds 
against  a  north  ^-all  with  clay  floors.     Many  farmers'   houses 
were  little  more  tlian  a  good  but-and-a-ben,  and  if  farmers*  and 
gardeners'  houses  did  at  this  time  begin  to  be  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  young  men's 
bothies  should  be  improved  at  a  later  date.     What  I  saw  and 
experienced    of    bothy    life  then  was   that  a   garden   woman 
daily  made  the  beds,  made  the  breakfast,  swept  out  the  places 
daily,  and  washed  the  floors  once  a  week.     As  to  the  dish  wash- 
ing and  cooking,  that  the  men  had  to  do ;  they  might  have  been 
worse  employed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Perpetaal  Garoation. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  took  over  the  duties  at  Ranston, 
there  was  not  a  true  perpetual  Carnation  on  the  plaoe ;  in  fact, 
excluding  a  few  Malmaisous,  there  were  not  twenty  Carnations 
in  pots;  and  I  was  told  by  experienced  men  that  I  should  not 
grow  Carnations  in  this  low  district.  I  thought  dfferentl^,  and 
as  ray  employer  said  that  the  Carnation  was  his  favourite  flower, 
I  at  once  set  to  work  to  work  up  a  stock.  Now  we  have  prac- 
tically everything  worth  having  in  jxrpetuals^  and  most  varieties 
of  Malmaisons ;  also  nearly  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  border 
exhibition  kinds.  I  find  that,  excepting  a  few  varieties  of  Mal- 
maisons and  perpetuals  tliat  are  very  subject  to  rust,  they  all 
do  really  well.  I  will  now  give  full  instnictions  on  how  to  work 
up  a  stock,  and  cultivate  tne  perpetual  varieties.  First  of  all 
it  is  most  important  that  you  should  start  with  good,  clean, 
healthy  plants.  Jfrocure  them  from  a  reliable  Carnation 
grower.  My  first  stock  of  them  came  from  Mr.  Dutton,  of  Iver, 
Bucks,  and  although  I  have  since  had  plants  from  practically  all 
the  best  growers,  some  of  them  good  plants,  none  have  really 
done  so  well  here  as  those  obtained  from  the  Iver  Nurseries. 
The  best  time  to  get  them  is  in  March,  in  Sin  pots. 

If  we  are  to 
keep  up  to  date  it 
is  quite  necessary 
to  buy  in  the  best 
of  the  new  varie- 
ties each  year ; 
but  once  having 
procured  the 

varieties,  we  can 
easily  propaaate 
and  increase  tiem 
ourselves.  There 
are  many  ways  of 
striking  cuttings ; 
but  I  find  the  best 
way  is  to  put  a 
frame  over  some 
pipes  where  a 
bottom  heat  of 
from  60deg  to 
65deg  can  be 
maintained,  and 
a  top  house  tem- 
perature about 
lOdeg  lower.  Put 
a  piece  of  small 
meshed  wire  net- 
ting or  something 
similar  over  the 
bottom  of  the 
frame.  On  this 
place  about  an 
inch  of  cocoanut 
fibre,  and  on  the 
top  about  Sin  of 
coarse  aand,  and 
put  the  cuttings 
m  with  a  small 
stick,  about  din 
apart.  The  best 
are  those  taken 
from  the  sides  of 

the  flowering  growths  of  the  plants,  or  better  still,  have  some 
plants  and  do  not  let  them  flower.      You  will  thus   get  better 
cuttings.       Do  not  cut  the  cuttings  unless  they  are  too  long 
(about  4in  is  a  good  cutting) ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  sufficient 
of  this  lengtih,  cut  them    off    below   a   joint,    and   split  them 
through  a  joint  with  a  sharp  knife.  Rooted  in  this  way,  they  are 
fit  for  3in  pots  in  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  insertion. 
For  very  small  growers,  who  cannot  propagate  in  a  frame, 
a  box  with  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top  will  answer  the  aame 
purpose.     The  box  can  be  placed  over  some  pipes,  or  they  can   I 
be  rooted  in  pots  over  a  hotbed ;  but  if  this  is  done,  use  light   | 
sandy  soil  instead  of  all  sand.     They  must  be  placed  in  a  box  , 
or  frame  with  glass  over  them,  or  they  will  wither  and  dry.    i 
The  glass  must  be  dried  every  morning,  and  if  the  cuttings  | 
show  any  sign  of  dampness,  leave  the  gl^  ofif  for  half  an  hour,   , 
and  also  leave  a  crack  of  air  on  of  a  night.       Whichever  way  j 
they  are  propagated,  they  should  be  fit  for  3in  potB   in   from   four  i 
to  six  weeks.     The  best  soil  to  pot  them  in  is  about  two  parts  j 
loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  plenty  of  coarse  aand.     When 
they  are  potted,  put  them  back  m  a  house  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  50aej?  to  55deg  can   be  maintained,  and  ir  the 
weather  is  very  bright,  shade  for  about  a  week,  after  which 
they  should  have  all  the  light  and  sun  possible.     When  they 
are  rooted  in  these  pots  gradually  harden  them  off,  and  move 
to  a  cooler  house  or  frame.     They  will  require  stopping  once 
while  in  these  pots,  so  as  to  make  them  break. 


I         Good,  bushy,  healthy  plants  must  be  the  aim,  and  to  obtain 
this  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of  attention,  light,  and  fresh 
\   air.     When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  they  must  be  potted  on 
again.     Never  let  a  Carnation  get  pot-bound  in  a  young  state ; 
;   you  will  regret  it  if  you  do.     The  best  siee  pot  for  this  potting 
is  a  5in,  and  the  best  soil,  three  parts  good  yellow  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  one  part  old  Mushroom  bed,  plenty  of  coarse 
sand,  and  to  each  barrow  load  a  5in  potful  of  bone-meal  and  a 
Sin  potful  of  Bentley's  Carnation  manure.     See  that  the  pots 
are  well  drained,  and  well  cleansed  before  using.     Place  the 
plants  back  in  a  coio  house  or  frame,  and  give  them  all  the  air 
.   possible.       Stop  them  as  they  require  it,  and  never  let  them 
become  leggy.     Water  very  carefully,  and  never  let  the  plants 
become  dry  or  get  too  wet.     The  water-pot  is  the  chief  thing 
I   towards  success  or  failure  in  growing  Carnations.     As  soon  as 
they  fill  these  pots   with    roots,   they    are    ready  for  the  final 
potting.     For  this  purpose  use  pots  according  to  your  plants ; 
!   some  of  the  best  plants  of  the  strong  growing  varieties  will  re- 
quire an  Sin  pot,  while  some  others  may  only  want  a  Gin.     Each 
grower  must  use  his  own  mind  as  to  the  best  size  for  his  plants. 
]   The  soil  for  this    potting   should   consist    of    four  parts  good 
I   fibrous  yellow  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  one  part  rotten  manure, 
quarter    part     wood    ashes    (or    about    two    shovelfuls    to    a 

barix>wload  of 
soil) ;  plenty  of 
coarse  sand,  and 
to  each  barrow- 
ful  of  soil  a  Gin 
potful  of  bone- 
meal,  and  a  5in 
potful  of  Camcu 
tion  manure,  as 
mentioned  for  the 
5in  pots.  Mix 
the  soil  well,  and 
be  sure  to  ram  it 
fairly  firm,  and 
when  potted  place 
the  plants  in  a 
frame,  and  leave 
the  lights  off 
whenever  pos- 
sible. Water  very 
oarefully  for  a 
week  or  two. 
About  the  begin- 
ning of  June, 
place  the  plants 
out  of  doors  on  a 
good  cool  ash 
l>ottom  if  possible, 
attend  to  staking, 
tying,  and  stop- 
ping as  required, 
and  do  not  let  any 
growths  go  to 
flower  before  the 
end  of  July. 

If  any  of  the 
plants  show  signs 
of  rust,  spray  with 
sulphide  of  potas- 
sium^los  <rf  sul- 
hide  to  tour 
gallons  of  water. 
About  the  middle  of  August  a  house  must  be  prepared  for 
them.  A  span-house  18ft  wide  makes  an  ideal  Carnation  house 
if  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  as  then  a  good  head  room  for  the 
taller  plants  oan  be  obtained  by  having  a  middle  stage  Gft  wide, 
and  the  side  sitages,  which  oould  be  dft  wide,  would  take  the 
shorter  varieties.  A  house  of  any  description  that  gets  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sun,  light,  and  air  will  do;  but  it  must  be 
ineated  sufficiently  to  keep  a  temperature  of  from  47deg  to 
50deg  in  winter,  and  the  more  pipes  the  better,  as  it  is  better 
to  have  a  lot  of  pipes  just  warm,  than  a  few  pipes  very  hot. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
houtsed.  Before  taking  them  in,  clean  them  all  over,  and  if 
any  rust  on  them,  spray  as  before  advised;  tie  them  all  up 
tidy,  one  stick  is  sufficient  for  each  plant,  as  the  growths  can 
be  secured  to  it.  As  soon  as  you  have  them  all  inside,  fumi- 
gate twice  with  Bentley*s  fumigating  liquid,  and  follow  this 
up  again  later  before  aphis  gets  on  the  plants  badly.  There 
are  matay  enemies  to  the  Carnation,  some  of  the  worst  being 
wireworm,  red  spider,  and  rust.  A  wire  worm  may  kill  a 
plant  at  any  time  if  it  is  potted  in  the  soil.  If  your  plants  are 
well  grown,  and  syringed  well  in  hot  weather,  red  spider  will 
not  make  an  appearance,  and  this  is  really  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  perpetual  Carnation  grower.  I  could  write  a  ^hole 
page  on  these  enemies,  cures,  and  preventives,  but  space  does 
not  allow  it. 

I  think  if  all  the  above  instnictions  are  carried  out,  and 
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all  small  details  oarefuUy  watched,  anyone  with  a  suitable 
house  will  be  able  to  have  Carnations  from  September  until 
May.  The  Tarietiee  I  can  most  strongly  recommend  are  :— 
Robt.  Craig,  Britannia,  Beacon,  and  Victory  (scarlet);  White 
Perfection,  Lady  Bountiful,  Button's  White  Lawson,  and  White 
Enchantrees  (white);  Enchantress,  Rose-pink  Enchantress, 
Winsor,  Ethel  Ward,  Floriana,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Nelson 
Fisher,  Aristocrat,  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  Fair  Maid  (pinks  in  all 
shade©,  from  a  light  blush  to  a  dark  cerise) :  Harlowarden 
and  President  (crimson);  Boyes'  Victory,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Patten, 
Variegated  Lawson,  Helen  Gould,  Aurora,  Ceres,  Jessica, 
Sensation,  Mikado  (Burnett's),  Mikado  (American),  Prosperity, 
and  the  new  Imperial,  are  all  good  fancies.  Marmion  has  not 
been  a  succees  here  up  to  the  present.  These  are  all  proved 
Tari€,ties,  and  every  one  of  them  well  worth  growing. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  might  say  I  do  not  think  that  a 
gardener  or  an  amateur  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
nurserymen  in  the  large  classes  at  the  London  shows,  as  tliis  is 
one  of  the  few  flowers  that  is  not  really  ** artificially  grown" 
for  the  exhibition  table.  It  is  such  a  market  flower.  Nursery- 
.men  ^row  each  variety  in  thousands,  and  can  always  select 
thirty-six  good  blooms  of  perfect  colour.— A.  E.  Usher, 
gardener,  Ranston  House,  Blandford. 

^  •  » 

Dfarf  Sbmbs. 

Rhododendron  chamfiecistus,  dense  bushy  evergreen  tufts 
characterise  this  species,  it  growing  4in  to  Gin  high,  and  is 
covered  in  May  or  June  with  beautiful  pink  flowers,  but^  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  thriving  state,  probably  from  its  not  having 
sufficient  moisture  in  summer.  It  should  be  planted  in  moist 
sandy  peat  in  sunny  fissures,  preferably  limestone,  being  a 
native  of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Tyrol.  R.  ferrugineum  and 
vars.  album  and  major,  R.  hirsutum  and  its  vars.  album  and 
variegatum,  bear  the  name  of  Alpine  Rose,  and  are  all  fine  for 
rockwork,  thriving  in  peat,  kam,  and  sand  mixed.  R.  lap- 
ponicum,  of  very  dwarf  habit  from  the  north  of  Norway  and 
Labrador,  forms  tufts  Sin  to  6in  or  more  higji,  spreading  and 
bearing  purple,  crimson,  or  deep  rose  flowers.  R.  setosum 
hails  from  the  Himalayan  regions,  and  forms  a  dense,  dwarf, 
erect  little  bush  6in  to  18in  in  height,  and  is  covered  in  early 
summer  with  a  profusion  of  heads  of  deep  vivid  rose  flowers. 
Having  very  fibrous  hair-like  feeding  roots,  drought  should  be 
oarefully  guarded  a^inst  in  hot  weather. 

Rosa  alpina  grows  to  a  height  of  18in,  spreading  consider- 
ably, and  bears  pink  or  rose-red  flowers  in  June,  the  finest 
form  being  that  named  R.  pyrenaica,  a  charming  sub-i^)ecie6 
with  large  single  rosy-orimson  flowers.  R.  laxa,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  grows  to  a  height  of  about  3ft,  and  bears  white  flowers 
with  a  yellowish  base  in  July.  R.  setigera  (Prairie  Rose)  is 
good  for  planting  by  large  rocks  or  roots,  to  climb  over. 
It  flowers  m  July,  coryimbose,  deei>  rose-coloured,  changing  to 
white.  Strong  shoots  of  this  species  sometimes  grow  10ft  to 
20ft  in  a  season.  R.  spinosissima  (Burnett  or  Scots  Rose)  grows 
from  1ft  to  4ft  high,  and  produces  white  or  pink  flowers,  one 
to  three  or  more  together,  in  May  and  June.  R.  lutea,  single 
yellow,  and  R.  punieea,  its  petals  soarJet  above  and  vellow  he- 
ncath^  stigmas  purple,  are  also  suitable  for  the  rock  garden, 
all  thriving  in  loam. 

Veronicas,  of  the  shrubby  New  Zealand  species,  are  good 
rock  plants.  They  are  somewhat  numerous,  some  of  the  most 
distinct  are : — V.  amplexicaiilis,  white,  leaves  broad,  glaucous, 
very  thick  and  closely  set.  V.  anomala,  pure  white  star-shaped, 
neat  habit.  V.  carnosula,  pretty  glaucous  leaves,  habit  dwarf. 
V.  cupressoides,  violet,  dense,  much-branched,  erect,  Cypress- 
like  shrub.  V.  formosa,  pale  bule,  a  fine  form.  V.  glauco- 
ccerulea.  deep  blue,  changing  to  purple,  foliage  very  glaucous, 
with  slightly  hairy  branches,  neat  habit.  V.  Hectori,  re- 
semblinc:  Cassiope  tetragona  in  habit.  V.  Lyalli,  dwarf  habit, 
leaves  bright  green,  broadly  ovate,  slightly  serrated  in  the 
margins,  flowers  white.  V.  salicifolia  alba,  leaves  long,  lanceo- 
late, remote,  flowers  white.  V.  ealicornioides.  forms  hillocks  of 
deep  green  or  sometimes  golden  Selaginella-like  growths,  very 
distinct  and  singirlar.  V.  speciosa,  deep  green  foliage  and  deep 
blue  purple  flowers,  very  showy.  V.  Traversi,  robust  and  very 
hardy,  flowers  wliite,  forming  handsome  masses  from  2ft  to  3ft 
high.  The  species  form  miniature  bushes,  and  are  welJ  adapted 
for  growing  on  rockeries  or  earth  banks  in  sheltered  positions, 
they  thriving  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  preferably  of  a  gravelly 
nature. 

The  hybrids  or  shrubby  varieties  of  Veronicas  are  also  good 
for  growing  on  banks  in  choice  positions,  but  they  are  not  very 
hardy,  thouf^  they  will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  are 
fine  for  flowering  in  late  summer.  They  are  of  robust  habit, 
and  produce  large  and  beautiful  spikes  of  flowers  and  in  various 
shades  of  bricht  colours.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  in  late 
summer  withstand  the  winter,  while  older  plants  perish. 
Wintered  in  frames  and  planted  out  in  spring  the  hybrids  make 
a  fine  show  when  flowers  are  scarce. — Ignitus, 


''immm^^iL 


Black  Garrant  Mite. 


Some  few  months  ago  you  published  in  the  Journal  a  note 
from  me  on  the  success  of  the  sulphur  and  lime  ren^y  for 
Black  Currant  mite.  Again  this  week  I  examined  our  bushes 
and  cannot  fine  a  single  "big  bud."  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  so  simple  a  remedy  should  have  been  such  a  remarkable 
success.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  who  had  it  on  his  bushes 
last  year,  and  who  neglected  to  apply  the  sulphur  and  lime 
remedy,  will  tell  us  in  what  state  his  bushes  are  as  regards 
mite  at  the  present  time.— J.  Easter,  Nostell  Gardens. 

Ipple,  Barnack  Beanty. 

To-day,  in  the  market,  in  conversation  with  a  son  of  Mr.  W. 
Poupart,  of  Twickenham ;  he  informed  me  how  well  the  above 
Apple  was  keying,  and  what  a  grand  flavour  it  had  for  eating, 
even  thou^  generally  classed  as  a  culinaiy  variety.  The  late 
Richaixl  Gilbert  did  much  to  popularise  this  variety,  even  to 
exhibiting  the  only  dish  at  the  18&3  National  Apple  Conference. 
It  is  described  as  a  culinary  or  dessert  Apple;  certainly  the 
latter  when  kept.  Medium  in  siae,  streaked  lid,  it  is  very  firm, 
late,  and  handsome.  In  September,  dien,  it  was  rightly  placea 
second  for  quality,  but  judged  now,  in  Maix>h,  it  is  first,  and  has 
few  equals.  I  have  seen  the  original  old  stock  tree,  and  having 
from  time  to  time  grown  it  with  success.  Very  singular  to 
relate,  as  I  left  the  market  I  saw  a- half  bushel  on  sale  at  a 
leading  firm^s  stall,  for  which  6s.  was  asked.— Commercio. 

■     Ml»     ■ 

Present-day  Gaideners. 

In  the  very  pertinent  question  which  winds  up  the  leaderette 
under  the  above  heading  in  vour  Spring  Number,  viz,,  "Are 
gardeners  to-day  equal,  socially  and  educationallv,  to  tnose  of 
the  past  ?"  there  apx)ears  to  open  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion. 
As  to  whether  it  is  worth  discussing  is  another  story.  Some 
who  think  they  are  affected  by  it,  will  probably  think  it  is, 
hence  a  thought  or  two  may  throw  a  sidelight  on  the  matter; 
but  we  are,  of  course,  all  apt  to  view  even  the  same  object  from 
different  angles.  Mine  is  this— viz..  that  the  radical  changes 
in  gardening,  and  this  advisedly,  nave  so  altered  its  whole 
aspect  as  to  make  fair  comparisons  between  the  present  and 
the  pest  a  very  difficult  matter.  Take  the  past  masters  of  a 
bygone  generation,  and  it  is  admitted  there  were  giants  in 
those  days,  such  men  as  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  and  a  few  others 
whom  the  writer  has  met.  men  whose  long  service  had  begotten 
familiarity  with  the  families  they  served  to  the  extent  of  their 
considering  themselves,  if  not  exactly  a  member  of  the  family, 
a  fixed  institution,  at  least,  of  the  place,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  factj  they  were.  Take  one  of  these,  I  say,  and  put  him  in 
juxtaposition  with  his  counterpart  of  to^lay,  and  will  you  not 
find  tfiat  "socially  and  educationally,''  the  present-day  gardener 
is  not  only  equal,  but  has  advanced  in  ratio  to  the  advancement 
of  gardening? 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  must,  of  counse,  grade  our 
gardeners  as  we  do  our  Apples.  I  don't  like  to  mention  names, 
but  in  pitting  samples  of  the  past  against  samples  of  the 
present,  top-grade  samples  must  in  all  fairness  oe  selected; 
and  of  the  present,  such  private  gardeners  who  are  by  their 
social  culture,  education,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  various 
subjects  selected  to  serve  as  autliorities  on  the  greater  horti- 
cultural bodies  of  the  day.  So  far  as  the  social  and  educa- 
tional side  is  cofficerned,  I  could  exhume  a  few  of  the  pound-a- 
week  grade  of  forty  years  ago  (and  most  excellent  meai  they 
were),  who,  as  gaixleners,  would  stand  a  very  poor  chance  in 
applying  for  a  situation  to-day.  Some,  in  fact,  could  neither 
incite  nor  write  their  application  for  a  post,  and  not  a  few  who 
then  occupied  ihis  grace  could  not  wnte  at  all;  whilst  plant 
names,  if  such  were  used  other  than  popular  ones,  were  sad3y 
maltreated. 

It  won't  do  now.  Gardening  itself  has  so  changed  as  to 
stand  on  a  very  diffei*ent  basis  to  what  it  did  then.  For  one 
thing  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  impregnates  all.  We 
are  pretty  sure  tliat  when  our  old-time  gardener  bore  his  Pine, 
or  his  Melon,  or  what  not,  in  triumph  to  his  employer's  table, 
the  question  of  cost  was  not  broached,  or  even  thought  of.  Now 
there  are  many  large  private  gardens  in  which  all  these 
matters  come  into  flie  calculation,  and  the  practical  spirit  of 
the  age  causes  them  to  crop  up  in  very  unsuspected  pilaces. 
As  remarked,  the  changes  present  and  impending  are  iiadicaJ ; 
and  the  more  one  considers  tihis,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
institute  comparison  with  either  work  or  workers  of  the  past 
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and  present.  Cnardeners  of  the  past  were,  as  a  body,  good  men, 
doubtless,  and  the  stage-ooach  was  then  an  excellent  method 
of  tnayelling;  but  thoee  methods,  manners,  and  machines  are 
now  out  of  date. 

I  am  able  to  ^ve  a  fairly  good^dea  of  what  the  working- 
day  was  in  the  life  of  an  old-time  gardener  of  the  top  gnade, 
from  the  experience  of  a  day  spent  with  one,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  As  a  young  head  gardener,  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  spend  a  day  at  the  old  home  of  a  member  of  the  family 
I  served.  The  dog-cart  met  me  at  the  station,  and  I  reached 
his  house  in  the  gardens  in  time  to  breakfast  with  him,  during 
which  a  footman  came  from  the  castle  to  enquire  for  him.  (He 
had  a  slight  cold.)  After  breakfast  my  host  donned  his  every- 
day garb  of  frock  coat,  top  hat,  and  taking  a  very  substantial 
umbrella,  which  was  his  custom  wet  or  fine,  we  went  on  our 
tour  of  inspection,  including  the  oa»tle,  which  was  reached 
about  eleven  o'cloct,  when  Ii^ht  refreshments  were. served  in 
the  house  steward's  room,  whidi,  as  he  told  me,  was  part  of 
his  daily  routine.  An  ajxxlogy  later  on  in  the  day  for 
monopolising  his  time,  brou^t  the  further  information  that 
beyond  having  my  company  it  Vi'as  merely  his  normal  day's 
work.  He  was  the  figure-head  of  a  big  gardening  establishment, 
and  the  working  heads  were  the  inside  and  outside  foremen, 
and  a  very  stately  and  dignified  figure-head  he  was,  and  but 
a  type,  not  the  exception,  of  the  nigh-grade  gardeners  then 
i^igning.  His  counterpart  of  to-day  is  in  his  movements  as  the 
locomotive  is  to  the  stage-coach,  and  he  has  to  be,  and  has  to 
bear,  the  big  burden  of  knowing  the  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding for  ail  the  exigencies  and  demands  made  by  mooem 
society.  In  short,  it  seema  to  me  impossible  to  cmaw  com- 
parisons— fair  ones — between  gardeners  of  the  present  and  the 
past.  But  one  infers  that  gardeners  of  to^ay  are  not  only 
equal,  '^socially  and  educationally,''  to  those  of  the  past,  but 
more,  also,  for  if  they  had  not  aavanced  in  ratio  to  the  world's 
progress,  gardening  would  not  be  the  great  thing  it  is  to-day. 
— K.,  Dublin. 

Tarin  Reform. 

^' Grower,"  page  292,  makes  many  sensible  remarks  anent 
this  subject.  Whde  discussing  it,  there  ia  no  need  to  take  a 
political  view  of  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other ;  simply  take 
facts  as  they  are,  and  their  results,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  to 
those  immediately  concerned.  Being  more  closely  connected 
with  farming  interests  than  horticulture  at  the  present  time, 
I  have,  in  view  of  the  working  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  a  boon  some  protective  tariff  im- 
posed on  foreign  imports  for  the  benefit  of  English  cultivators 
would  mean.  Take  one  single  item— Wheat.  In  October  last, 
owing  to  deficient  croi)s,  this  cereal  rose  in  price  to  £1  per  sack 
of  four  bushels,  where  it  remained  for  two  months.  As  the 
Argentina  crop  became  harvested  and  shipped  to  England  in 
such  huge  quantities,  p^rices  quickly  felf,  until  at  the  present 
mcment  16s.  per  sack  is  the  general  price.  I  would  not  say 
anything  ejgiainst  this  if  bread  was  sold  in  proportion  to  the 
drop  in  Wheat,  but  that  is  not  so.  Bread  advanced  3d  per 
gallon,  but  instead  of  declining  as  per  the  Wheat,  we  get  a  drop 
of  Id.  I  Take  the  market  grower  of  vegetables,  as  an  instance. 
What  do  we  find?  Last  year  Peas  were  so  plentiful  in  the 
markets  from  abroad  that  home  supplies  realised  the  sum  of  2s. 
per  bushel ;  Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  autumn  were  obtainable  at 
9d.  per  bushel.  Acres  are  at  the  present  moment  standing  un- 
picked in  consequence  I  The  increase  in  small  holdings  wiu  but 
aggravate  the  evil  of  low  prices,  and  I  forecast  that  their  in- 
crease will  raise  a  greater  cry  than  ever  for  protection,  as  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  greater  the  produce  the  lower  the 
price  to  the  grower— I  will  not  say  to  the  consumer.  Or  take 
the  question  of  ix)ultry  and  eggs.  For  the  latter,  8d.  per  dozen 
is  the  price  obtainable  in  the  open  market!  Then  those  writers 
of  inexperience  will  say,  Why  don't  we  produce  more  eggs  in 
England ;  why  pay  so  many  million  pounds  yearly  for  foreign 
produce?  I  say,  *' Why  are  not  Englisfhmen  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce what  is  required  by  commonsense  methods?"  Those  who 
make  the  loudest  cries  of  "back  to  the  land"  know  the  least 
of  the  practical  side;  of  the  cry.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
the  small  holder  will  do  better,  but  in  rural  districts  circum- 
stances are  so  different.  Practical  men  know  what  can  be  pro- 
duced on  fifty  acres. — E.  Molynbux. 


H*#4- 


'*Caladlum  Sssdllnflrs.'* 

A  small  brochure  under  this  title  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Richai-d  Hoffmann,  Tower  House,  Sti-eatham,  with  cultunal 
notes  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Tomlinson.  Mr.  Hoffmann 
first  started  to  grow  Caladiums  at  Thurlow  Lodge,  Dulwich,  in 
1895,  with  a  few  plants  he  bought  from  Messrs.  Peed.  He 
afterwards  acquired  Messrs.  Lietze's  Brazilian  novelties,  and  in 
1897  started  corresponding  with  Mr.  Blue,  of  Paris,  the  most 
successful  of  Caladium  hybridists.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  sent 
out  most  of  the  Hoffmann  seedlings,  a  list  of  which,  with 
descriptions,  are  published  in  this  brochure. 


'      Home-grown  Oranges. 

From  time  to  time  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 
exhibit  collections  of  their  own  nursery-grown  Orances  and 
Lemons,  and  other  species  of  Citrus.  Bushes  and  plants  of 
various  sizes  are  shown,  together  with  fruits.  Oranges  were 
favourite  plants  of  our  aneestoi-s,  and  there  is  no  better  fruit 
than  a  home-grown  Orange — not  excepting  the  Apple. 

New  American  Prtiits. 

American  novelties  generally,  and  the  productions  of  Luther 
Burbank  in  particular,  have  often  been  written  about  in  an 
extremely  disparaging  manner  in  this  country.  The  methods 
of  that  prominent  hybridist  have  also  been  sev«>Tely  criticised, 
and  characterised  as  crude  and  unscientific.  On  these  points 
we  will  make  no  comment,  but  we  think  those  who  have  read 
any  of  the  publications  of  the  "Wizard"  of  the  West  Con- 
tinent, dealing  with  plant  breeding,  must  acknowledge  that  he 
is  at  I^t  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  gifted  with  a  vast  amount  of 
imagination,  and  animated  by  a  keen  desire  to  improve  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  No  man  can  practise  plant 
breeding  on  bo  vast  a  scale  as  Burbank  has  without  produc- 
ing iM)me  new  forms  of  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables  worthv  of 
the  attention  of  horticulturists'  generally.  The  pity  is  t4iat 
some  unworthy  productions  do  get  unwarrantably  boomed  to 
the  detriment  of  genuine  improvements  upon  older  types.  The 
chaff  needs  sifting  from  the  grain,  and  the  process  of  sifting 
is  often  an  expensive  one;  nevertheless,  it  is  wise  to  be  ever 
on  the  alert  in  this  direction. 

At  the  present  time  wt  are  interested  in  testing  the  merits 
of  a  new  Plum,  and  a  Plumcot,  which  are  described  as  *'  Bur- 
bank's  latest  and  best,"  and  should  they  prove  amenable  to 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  be  found  to  xwssess  all  the 
good  qualities  asserted  in  their  favour,  the  sooner  they  are 
&rgely  grown  in  Britain  the  better. 

The  new  Santa  Rosa  Plum  is  thus  described  by  the  distri- 
butor: "It  has  been  under  trial  in  the  experimental  grounds 
at  Sebastopol  for  the  past  six  years,  during  which  time  it  has 
never  failed  to  produce  bounteous  crops  of  uniformly  large, 
perfect  fruits  of  a  deep  purplish-crimson  colour,  averaging  oin 
m  circumference  each  way.  It  possesses  every  essential  to  a 
marked  degree,  calculated  to  make  it  a  prime  favourite 
wherever  the  Plum  luxuriates,  viz.,  is  a  good  grower,  good 
bearer,  fine  shipper,  good  keeper,  and  in  every  way  a  money- 
maker. .  .  The  superb  market  quality  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Plum  has  never  been  equalled.  Its  eating  quality  is  unequalled, 
rich,  fragrant,  delicious,  surpassingly  exquisite.  The  tree  is  a 
strong,  vigorous,  upright  grower." 

The  Rutland  Plumcot,  **  as  its  name  clearly  indicates,  is  a 
cross  between  the  Plum  and  Apricot,  a  feat  deemed  impossible 
of  accomplishment  a  few  years  ago.  That  its  perfection  was 
a  matter  of  patient  labour,  close  stud^,  and  keen  observation 
goes  without  sajring;  but  with  a  continuity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  Burbank  has  been  successful  in  overcoming  aU 
obstacles,  thereby  creating  a  fruit  which  happily  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  both  parent  stocks.  Though  not  a  heavy 
bearer,  it  produces  fine  large  fruits  in  liberal  quantities  every 
year  where  Apricots  ifail.  As  to  its  blooming  and  fruiting, 
though  recognised  as  an  early  bloomer,  it  nevertheless  pos- 
sesses characteristics  insuring  regular  crops.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear continuously  over  a  long  period,  thus  enabKng  it  to 
escape  late  spring  frosts.  One  of  its  striking  features  is  the 
brilliant  red  flesh  of  the  fruit,  which  possesses  a  strong  sub- 
ftcid  flavour,  rendering  it  a  favourite  for  cooking  and  for  jellies 
and  jams.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit, 
possessing  a  delightful  Apricot  Plum  flavour,  soothing  to  the 
palate,  and  melting  in  the  mouth.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  Apricot,  with  a  deep  purple,  velvety  skin.  The 
branches  are  long  and  pendulous;  foliage  small  in  character^ 
resembling  that  of  the  Plum  leather  than  that  of  the  Apricot." 

Although  this  Plumcot  is  said  to  be  considerably  nardier 
than  the  Apricots,  it  scarcely  seems  likely  that  it  will  prove 
suitable  for  growing  in  the  open  as  a  bush  or  standard  in  this 
country,  but  it  should  succeed  against  a  wall.  This,  however, 
is  one  of  the  points  which  experience  only  will  show,  and  in 
due  time,  if  all  goes  well,  we  hope'  to  be  aSle  to  say  something 
definite  about  the*  behaviour  of  both  fruits  in  this  country. 
We  have  no  "  axe  to  grind"  in  regard  to  the  nmtter,  but  are 
animated  with  a  desire  to  draw  attention  to  any  promising 
novelty,    from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. — G.  0. 
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Royal  HortiouUoral,  Maroh  Slat. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last  was  mainly  composed  of 
Carnations,  Dutch  bulbous  flowering  plants,  and  forced  orna- 
mental shru'bs.  Orchids  were  scarce,  but  there  were  several 
charming  displays  of  Narcissi.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  Dutch 
Bulb  Growers'  Society  were  compete!  for. 

Hyacinth  Show. 

Classes  1  and  2  seemed  to  be  absent.  In  class  3  for  eighteen 
Hyacinths,  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  was  equal 
first  with  Mr.  R.  T.  Brishell,  107.  High  Street,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool.  Neither  lot  was  superlative,  and  the  Dutchmen, 
who  offered  the  prizes,  were  not  highly  elated.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  City  of  Haarlem,  King  of  the  Blues,  Jacques, 
Enohantrtss,  Roi  des  Beiges^  Cardin«al  Wiseman,  and  La 
Grandesse.  For  twelve  Hyacinths,  Mr.  James  Vert,  Audley 
End,  Saffron  Walden^  waa  the  winner,  and  Mr.  G.  MacKinlay, 
Wrest  Park,  Ainpthill,  Beds,  was  second;  four  entries.  For 
the  six,  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park,  High  Bamet,  beat  Mr.  H.  G. 
Bartktt,  Severndroog,  Shooter's  Hill.  In  the  nurserymen's 
division.  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  alone  staged,  ana  were 
awarded  first  prize. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  Bam  Crawahay,  W.  Boxall,  F.  Sander, 
G.  F.  Moore,  H.  G.  Alexander  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  P.  Bound, 
Arthur  Dye,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Oharlesworth,  F.  J.  Thome, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Ballantine,  Gurnev  Wilson, 
Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  W.  Bolton, 
R.  Brooman  White,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Stuart 
H.  Low. 

A  cultural  commendation  for  a  superbly  cultivated  large 
specimen  Ada  aurantiaca,  from  Major  Holford  (per  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander),  was  deservedly  awarded.  There  were  no  medals 
awarded  to  groups. 

Frnit  and  Tei^etable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  W. 
Bates.  J.  Willard,  H.  Markham,  Edwin  Beckett,  Henry  Parr, 
Joseph  Davis,  John  Lyne,  W^m.  J.  Jefferits,  P.  J.  Tuckett, 
Thos.  Arnold,  Chas.  Foster,  J.  Mclndoe,  John  Harrison, 
Geo.  Wythes,  and  C.  G.  A.  Nix. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  Miss  C.  M.  Dixon, 
Elmcroft  Nursery,  Westergate,  Chichester,  for  a  dish  of  Straw- 
berries. 

A  display  of  Strawberries  in  pots  and  of  fruits  on  dishes 
oame  from  C.  F.  Raphael,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Grubb),  Porter's 
Park,  Shenley.  They  were  ideal,  and  won  a  very  high  award, 
namely,  a  silver  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts^  once  again 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Orange  fruits  from  their  own  nur- 
series. Home-gro^vn  Oranges  cannot  be  beaten  for  quality  and 
flavour.     (Silver  Knightian  medal.) 

Napcittai  and  Tulip  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  J.  D.  Pearson,  J.  Pope,  G  .H. 
Englehart,  Alex.  Wilson,  F.  H.  Chapman,  A.  Kingsmill,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  E.  M.  Crossfield,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  W\  W.  Fowler, 
Chas.  T.  Digby,  Joseph  Jacob,  W.  Goldring,  P.  D.  Williams, 
E.  A.  Bowles,  R.  Sydenham,  James  Walker,  Walter  T.  Ware, 
G.  W^.  Leak,  Chas.  Dawson,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

Beautiful  Narcissi  oame  from  Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  Rose- 
morran,  Gulove,  Penzance.  Some  charming  things  were 
shown,  among  them  several  seedlings.  Althaea,  orange  cup  and 
white  i)erianth ;  Monica,  orange  cup,  sulphur  perianth ;  Nipper, 
oiange-red  cup  with  ivory  x>€'rjanth,  and  Estelle,  were  each  very 
fine. 

Foroed  Darwin  Tulips  from  Messrs.  R.  Walker  and  Co.,  Col- 
chester, were  attractive.  They  also  staged  Mertensia  virgmica, 
Primula  rosea,  and  several  pans  of  showy  Crocuses. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C., 
sent  Daffodils,  in  which  Peter  Barr  was  prominent.  Fairy 
Queen  is  also  good,  and  Lucifer  and  Danay  Dick.  The  new 
rich  yellow  Freesia  Chapmani  was  exhibited,  too,  as  well  as 
Tulips  and  other  hardy  bulbs. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin,  Blakebrook,  Kidder- 
minster, contributed  a  selection  of  choice  Narcissi,  among  which 
were  at  least  two  new,  seedlings,  one  beinc  a  new  rich  yellow 
trumpet,  a  cross  between  Emperor  (seed  parent)  and  the  Tenby 
Daffodil.  It  was  greatly  sought  after,  and  is  very  strong.  A 
particularly  good  and  early  Leedsi  was  Evangeline,  with  broad 
white  i>erianih  and  citron  cup.  Alton  Locke  was  the  best 
poeticus  variety.  Among  others  there  were  Duchess  of  West- 
minster. SeaQ;uil.  White  T^ady,  Br^nston,  Gloria  Mundi,  Madame 
de  Graaff,  and  Glory  of  Noordwijk,  the  latter  a  noble  bicolor 
trumpet.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 


From  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  came 
early  cottage  Tulips,  single  and  double,  the  best  being  Murillo, 
Gloria  Solis,  Couronne  d*Or,  as  doubles;  with  Couleur  de 
Cardinal.  Prince  of  Austria,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Cottage  Maid, 
Standard  Royal,  and  Prince  de  Ligne. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  John  Green,  W.  A.  Bilney,  T.  W.  Turner,  R.  O. 
Notcutt,  C.  J.  Salter,  Wm.  Howe,  John  Jennings,  Arthur 
Turner,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbertson, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James, 
George  Paul,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Blick,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  and  James  Hudson. 

Mr.  Reuthe,  of  Keston,  Kent,  filled  a  larger  space  than 
usual,  having  hardy  shrubs  and  alpine  plants.  Amons  the 
latter  were  Androsace  carnea,  Primula  viscosa  nivalis,  double 
Primroses,  and  Hepaticas,  Saxifraga  Griesbachi,  Primula 
marginata,  Draba  lasiocarpa,  and  Shortia  galacifolia  rosea. 

The  Misses  E.  and  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  staged  a 
rockery-bank  with  hardy  flowei-s,  including  a  red  double  Daisy 
with  golden  variegated  foliage. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey,  brouglit 
a  considerable  display  of  Carnations,  as  usual  of  the  highest 
quality.  Enchantress,  Britannia,  and  Marmion  were  con- 
spicuously noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  filled 
the  entire  length  of  one  table  with  Carnations.  These  they 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands,  and  on  mossed  pyramids.  The' 
leading  varieties  were  shown  largely  and  well.  Aristocrat, 
Winsor,  Beaton,  White  Enchantress,  and  Britannia  were 
especially  fine.  There  were  a  goodly  representation  of  Mal- 
maisons  as  well.  This  was  certainly  a  fine  display.  The  new 
dwarf  pot  Rose,  Baby  Dorothv,  was  on  view. 

Forced  Roses  oame  from  Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canterbury, 
who  again  had  a  splendid  selection  of  ideal  blooms — long  in 
stem,  firm,  rich,  and  fragrant. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, also  sent  Roses  in  pots,  and  a«  cut  blooms.  The  newer 
kinds  were  a  distinct  feature,  as  Trier,  Mrs.  Cutbush,  Lady 
Roberts,  and  Richmond.     Lady  Roberts  was  the  best. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  mainly  Aubrietias 
and  hardy  Primulas.  Of  the  former,  the  variety  Dr.  Mules 
was  verv  fine.  Aiabis  aubrietioides,  with  pale  pink  flowers,  is 
also  most  desirable.  The  pretty  but  difl5cult-to-grow  wall  shrub, 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  and  the  Swan  River  Daisy  were  each 
represented. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  enlivened  a 
portion  of  the  hall  with  balloon- trained  Clematises.  Thev 
usually  resei-ve  these  for  the  Temple  Show,  but  have  "  started 
their  season  *'  earlier  this  time.  We  would  name  Albert  Victor, 
President.  Miss  Bateman,  Nellie  Moser,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Mrs. 
Quilter,  Tlie  Queen,  Standishi,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackmann  as  of 
the  best.  The  nfw  Clematis  mon tana  rubens  was  also  included, 
as  well  as  Smith's  Double  Crimson  Tropeeolum,  a  fine  richly- 
flowered  winter-bloomer. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.  brought 
forced  ornamental  shrubs,  which  they  arranged  in  blocks  of 
distinct  colours.  Thus  there  were  blue  Hydrangea  Hortensia, 
Cenasus  Pseudo-Cerasus  J.  H.  Veitch  (pink),  Deutzia  gracilis, 
with  Lilacs,  Rhododendron  indicum  Kiempferi,  Rose  Mme. 
Levavasseur,  and  Asalea  roswflora.  With  these  there  were 
climbing  shrubs  Rubus  bambusarun,  Vitis  heterophylla  vane- 
gata,  Vitis  Thomeoni,  and  the  new  Clematis  montana  Tubens^ 
a  fine  collection.  They  also  showed  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  the  perfection  of  growth  and  flower.  Azalea  amoBna  Hexe 
was  shown  in  4in  pots,  as  neat  little  bushes.  Primula  Kewensis 
farinosa  was  also  here,  with  Coreopsis  Granti,  Crowea  augusti- 
folia,  Nidularium  pictum  (a  Bromehad),  Clianthus  puniceus,  and 
Veitch' 8  improved  strain  of  Primula  oboonica. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Oastel  Nursery,  Guernsey,  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  few  good  varieties  of  the  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations.     The  flowers  were  of  excellent  merit,  rich, 

and  good.  ^  ^         ..         -         x 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  Carnations  in  pots.  ^ 

Three  bunches  of  winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas  (Alcrenan  and 
American  stnains)  came  from  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  University 
College  Gardens,  Reading.  Thougji  not  quite  up  to  July 
standard,  these  were  pretty  and  fragrant. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N:,  filled  the  entire 
length  of  the  w^st  «id  of  the  hall  with  Hyacinths  in  pots.  There 
were  136  varieties,  and  about  1,000  plants.  Tlie  best  yellows 
were  Ball  of  Gold  and  City  of  Haarlem.  Jacques  is  the  best 
pink  and  Le  Grandesse  and  L'Innoceiiee  the  best  white.  There 
is  of  course,  abundance  of  blues  m  all  shades.  King  Cole  is 
nearly  black  ;  Charles  Dickens  is  maroon-purple ;  and  Lord  Mayo 
is  purple  with  a  white  eye.  ^,      „    „  ,      ^    --,       -     rji  r^ 

Major  Lister  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Baker).  Warnmglid  Grange, 
Havwards  Heath,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  very  larc^ 
flowere<l  Hippoastrums.  They  were  admired  and  commented 
upon  by  all  who  saw  them. 
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Meesrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a  nice  selection 
of  Italian  Hyacinths  in  the  varieties  Giant  Primrose,  Giant 
Blue,  and  Giant  White.  Thfcse  are  not  so  overpoweringly 
fnagrant  as  the  large  Dutch  Hyacinths,  and  they  are  much 
more  graceful  and  pretty.  They  also  staged  a  bank  of  the 
cactus-floweied  Cinerarias,  with  splendid  flowers,  but  the  habit 
seemed  to  us  too  dwarf. 

MesBi«.  Peed  and  Son  and  A.  F.  Dutton  also  had  Carnation 
,roups,  as  well  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  of  Hampton.  M^asrs.  Peed 
Jikewise  contributed  seedling  and  young  Caladiums.  A  splendid 
bank  of  forced  shrubs,  admirably  arranged,  came  from  Mr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  of  Richmond.  The  stand|irds  in  Cytisuses  and 
Cerasuses  were  v<>ry  fine.  Messrs.  H.  Oannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  again  staged  their  asonal  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  R.  Gill 
sent  his  Cornish  Rhododendrons;  Messrs.  Cutbush  had  hardy 
plants  and  Carnations,  and  H.  B.  May  contributed  greenhouse 
plants.  Mr.  R.  Felton,  Hanover  Square,  staged  forced  Roses— 
Chatenay  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  especially  fine;  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  fix>m  Cheshujit  sent  new  and  rarer  shrubs, 
as  Ribes  speciosa,  Cytisus  Firefly^  Spiraea  Peach  Blossom,  new 
single  Rose  Amber,  and  other  tnmgs. 

Floral  Committee's  Awards.— Silver-gilt  Flora  medal: 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  L.  R.  Russell,  H.  Burnett,  and 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.  (Worcester).  Silver-gilt  Banksian  to 
BeU  and  Sheldon,  Guernsey.  Silver  Banksian  to  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert.  Silver  Flora  to  Geo.  Mount,  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
and  Hugih  Low  and  Co.  Silver  Banksian  to  Cannell  and  Sons, 
R.  Felfcon  (Hanover  Square,  W.),  W.  H.  Page,  and  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons.  Bronse  Flom  to  F.  Cant  and  0>.,  A.  F.  Dutton, 
R.  E.  Gill,  Peed  and  Son,  G.  Reuthe,  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  and 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.     Bronse  Banksdan  to  the  Misses  Hopkins. 

CeitiflcAtet  and  Awavda  of  Merit. 

Catileya  Schroder  m.  Queen  Alexandra. — Very  pretty,  with  a  distinct 
zone  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  lip ;  the  throat  orange.    A.M. 

Caiileya  Suzanne  Hye  de  Grom,  var.  Jungfrau  (M.  Jules  Hye  de 
Crom,  Ghent).-^Very  large  and  noble,  of  a  pure  white^  with  rich  gold 
throat;  Bubstanoe thick.    F.C.C. 

Cypripediwn,  Berkley anum.  Echinus  var.  (J.  Forster  Aloock,  Esq.).— 
Parentage:  Boxalli  x  bellatalum.  A  thick-petalled,  gracefully 
sinuous,  medium-sized  flower,  coloured  magenta  and  edged 
white.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  Helen  II.,  Westonhirt  var.  (Major  Hclford). — Parent- 
age :  Gyp.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  var.  x  Gyp.  bellatulum.  A  pretty 
flower  of  medium  size  and  good  shape,  ground  colour  buff  bronze, 
spotted  and  suffused  ruddy  crimson.    F.G.G. 

Iris  sind'piir  Amethyst  (G.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem).— 
Parentage  :  Iris  sind  jareocis  X  purpurea.  The  colour  is  heliotrope- 
violet,  with  white  on  the  fall  and  citron  keel.    A.M. 

OdontoglosBum  percultum,  var,  J,  B.  Bohertg  (J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.). — Parentage:  Ardentissimum  x  Bolfie.  A  lovely  flower,  of 
quiet  attractive  colours ;  ground  colour  white,  edged  mauve  and 
8  potted  brown  and  crimson.  The  tip  of  the  lip  is  white  and  there  is 
arich  conspicuous  gold  crest.    A.  M. 

Orange,  Navel  (T.  Bivers  k  Son). — This  fine  Orange  received  an 
award  of  merit. 

Bhododendron  Purity  (Gharles  Turner,  Slough). — This  is  a  large 
flowered,  campanulate,  waxy  white,  greenhouse  Bhododendron, 
evidently  a  hybrid  of  B.  Yeitchiana.    A.M. 

Bhortia  galacifolia  (Wallace  &  Go.). — A  pretty  and  neat  dwarf 
Alpine  with  ]>ale  silvery  mauve,  rotund,  fringed  flowers,  lin  in 
diuneter  and  only  3in  high.    A.M. 

Viola  gracilis  (Wallace  &  Co.). — A  large-flowered  Viola,  rich 
purple.    It  is  like  a  larg^  Violet.    A.M. 

Winter-flowering  Carnation. 

Sfrimo  Show. 

The  second  show  of  the  season,  1907-8,  was  held  vesterday, 
April  1,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  Many  of  the  exhibits  from  the  R.H.S. 
exhibition  on  the  day  previous  had  been  left  over,  and  the  hall 
was  therefore  interestmgly  and  well  filled.  The  competitive 
classes,  numbering  thirty-six,  were  arranged  on  tables  around 
the  walls.  The  day  was  bright  and  fine,  and  there  was 
prospects,  as  we  left,  of  a  pood  attendance. 

The  annual  general  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  J.  Brunton,  pre- 
sided.    Tliis  was  followed  bv  the  annual  friendly  dinner. 

The  report  for  1907  alluded  to  the  two  successful  exhibitions 
that  were  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  garden  in 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  Carnation  Society  expressed  its  great 
indebtednesfi  for  the  admirable  arrangements  carried  out  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  the  garden  superintendent,  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visitors  and  exhibitors,  and  for  the  liberal 
treatment  by  the  R.B.S.  The  report  alr*o  mentions  the  desira- 
bility of  adopting  a  scheme  of  registration  of  new  varieties  on 
the  American  plan.  [A  scheme,  we  learned,  was  to  be  placed 
befdre  the  present  annual  meeting.] 

The  committee  were  in  the  position  (according  to  the  report) 
to  show  a  credit  bala'ico  in  the    accounts    of    1907,   notwith- 


standing the  loss  by  death  and  resignation  •  of  twenty-five 
members.     The  membership  now  stands  at  159. 

The  committee  heartily  thanked  the  donors  of  special  prizes. 
The  question  of  awarding  medals  and  of  publishing  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  matters  ooooerning  the  winter-flowering  Carnation, 
is  under  consideration.  At  present,  owing  to  the  initial  expense 
anil  the  financial  position  of  the  society,  the  work  cannot  be 
taken  in  hand ;  but  its  extreme  desirability  is  admitted. 

A  lecture  was  given  yesterday  afternoon. 

Class  1  was  devoted  to  the  novelties.  The  judges  eventually 
gave  a  F.C.C.  to  ll^iarmion  (H.  Burnett)  *' as  a  new  break'': 
and  an  A.M.  to  Mikado  (Burnett).  The  latter  received  full 
points  (25)  for  an  A.M.,  but  the  possible  obtainable  is  40. 

Class  2,  thirty-six  white:  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire.  Guernsey, 
was  first  with  White  Perfection;  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallaoe,  Eaton 
Bray,  second,  with  Lady  Bountiful ;  and  Mr.  Lange,  <rf  Hamp- 
ton, third,  with  the  same.  Class  3,  thirty-six  pink :  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  first,  with  Enchantress;  Mr.  L&noashire,  second,  with  the 
same,  in  seven  entries.  There  ^-as  only  one  entry  in  class  4  for 
thirty-six  light  pinks,  and  second  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Englemann,  who  had  Fiancee.  Five  entries  were  attracted 
to  class  5,  and  Mr.  Lancashire  was  first  and  Mr.  Page  second, 
each  with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  For  the  thirty-six  crimsons,  Mr. 
Lancashire  again  led,  having  President;  and  Mr.  En^emann 
was  second  with  Harlo warden,  which  was  decidedly  inferior. 
For  the  three  dossen  scarlets,  Mr.  Lancashire  beat  Mr.  Engle- 
mann, with  Robert  Craig  and  Victory  respectively.  There  was 
only  one  entry  in  class  8,  and  that  was  with  Jessica  from  Mr. 
Englemann  in  the  "any  other  colour"  class.  Mr.  Lancashire 
was  in  very  strwig  form,  and  his  flowers  were  superb.  There 
were  also  good  flowers  in  the  next  division,  for  classes  of 
eighteen  blooms  each.  In  the  amateur's  and  gardeners'  section, 
Mr.  James  Vert,  of  Audley  End,  was  chief  winner;  and.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Paskett,  Groom  bridge. 

For  twelve  plants  in  six  vaneties,  Mr.  A.  T.  Paskett,  Groom- 
bridge,  in  elass  27,  was  first.  Mr.  Havward,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  took  the  lead  in  the  decorative  classes. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits.— Medals  were  awarded  for  dis- 
plays as  follows :— Gold,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton:  C.  F. 
Waters,  Balcome;  Hugh  Low  and  Co. ;  and  Mr.  H.  Burnett. 
Silver-gilt  medals :  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Morres  (Guern- 
sey), and  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.  Silver  medals:  Mr. 
I^ange,  Hampton,  and  G.  Englemann,  SafiFron  Walden.  There 
were  several  other  groups,  but  these  did  not  win  an  award. 

Birmingham  Oardeners'. 

At  the  fifth  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  spring  session,  Mr. 
Walter  Jones  in  the  chair,  there  ^-as  a  capital  attendance  of 
the  members  to  hear  Mr.  Alfred  Cryer  (gardener  to  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston),  discourse  upon 
*' Bulbs  for  House  Decoration  and  E3iibition."  The  subject 
was  dealt  with  in  a  very  instructive  manner,  aiid  was  prefaced 
by  a  reference  to  the  atmospheric  influences  existing  within  the 
purlieus  of  a  manufacturing  town,  such  as  which  predominated 
at  Edgbaston,  and  wnich  he,  the  lecturer,  had  to  combat ;  also 
as  to  the  geogiaphical  aspects,  not  altogether  of  the  most 
favourable,  towards  the  cultivating  of  flowers  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection,  as  compared  with  those  produced  under 
more  favourable  auspices.  Mr.  Cryer,  who  is  a  well-known 
successful  cultivator  of  such  as  Chrysanthemums,  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  especially  as  a  raiser  of  Hippeastrums,  also 
v<:getables,  enumerated  a  host  of  bulbous  plants  suitable  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  leading  with  the  varieties  of  Narcissi, 
and  recommended  for  table  decoration  masses  of  one  kind  only, 
grown  in  deep  pans  or  bowls,  hence  producing  both  a  striking 
effect  and  a  distinctive  effect,  suggestive  of  a  "  richness  of  re- 
sources," probably  more  natural  and  artistic  than  the  inter- 
mixture of  varieties,  which,  at  any  rate,  would  require  a  very 
judicious  selection  of  forms  and  shades  of  colour  to  produce  a 
harmonious  whole.  Similar  remarks  applied  to  the  various  kinds 
of  Lilies  and  Tulips;  likewise  as  to  border  culture  and  for 
cutting  puiposes.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  deep  atten- 
tion, and  an  animated  discussion  arose.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  conceded  the  lecturer. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  HortionlturaL 

Horticulture  in  Shbffibld. 
After  the  very  encouraging  shows  that  were  organised  by 
this  society  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  society  should  have 
come  to  an  end.  Last  year  the  committee  had  a  loss  of  about 
£100  to  face,  and  raised  the  amount  to  pay  accounts,  but  there 
was  not  sufficient  enthusiasm  left  to  continue.  The  secretary 
had  desired  for  some  two  years  to  be  relieved  of  the  office,  but 
held  on  rather  than  see  the  society  come  to  an  end.  Circum- 
stances, however,  we  understand,  compelled  nim  to  give  up,  and 
no  one  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  duties,  and  the  com- 
mittee being  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  the  societv  has  been 
wound  up  Probablv  in  no  other  town  would  such  a  society 
have  been  allowed  to^come  to  grief,  but  the  gardeners  of  the 
district  are  very  apathetic— there  i^J   no  ''go.'*     An  excellent 
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opportunity  offered  for  a  spring  show,  but  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  who  were  asked  to  organise  it,  hare  done  nothing  in  the 
matter.  Apathy  is  here  again  apparent,  and  there  seems  no 
hope  for  horticulture  to  be  advanced  in  SheffieJd.  Mr.  Lewendon 

Sut  considerable  energy  into  the  work  of  securing  what  were  un- 
oubtedly  very  fine  exhibitions,  but  did  not  receive  the  support 
tlftat  nudat  have  been  expected.  To  him  is  undoubtedly  due  the 
credit  oi  bringing  about  such  shows  as  were  never  hitherto  held 
in  the  district,  the  Rose  Show  alone  of  last  year  beins  of  almost 
a  natioiial  character,  but  that  the  committee;  were  ''^wanting '' 
was  apparent  to  those  who  watched  its  woric  and  progress,  and 
what  had  become  one  of  the  principal  shows  of  the  year  is  now 

non  est. 

■  ■■»  ■ 

Arches,  Pillars,  and  Pergolas.* 

This  subject  could  be  dealt  with  from  the  descriptive,  the 
artistic,  or  the  practical  yoiat  of  view.  I  mi^t  merely  give 
particulars  of  existing  examples,  say  what  I  think  they  ought 
to  be.  or  describe  how  to  oonstruot  and  clothe  them.  But  it 
wouM  be  of  little  real  value  to  speak  at  length  of  the  pretty 
arches  or  beautiful  per]goLas  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ana 
I  will  pay  most  attention  to  practical  matters.  First,  however, 
let  me  say  that  the  word  "  art"  is  used  in  far  too  looee  a  way  in 
oonnection  with  flower  giardening.  Most  x>eople  seem  to  think 
that  they  eet  an  artistic  garden  if  they  simply  leave  out 
"  Geraniums,^'  and  that  when  thev  have  stuck  in  some  arches, 
in  however  incongruous  a  way,  their  handiwork  is  complete. 
Often  the  arches  are  of  wire;  I  prefer  my  ironmongery  in  the 
form  of  spades  and  hoes. 

As  an  example  of  a  modem  artistic  garden,  I  recently  saw 
a  straight  walk  spanned  with  a  series  of  disconnected  wire 
arches,  each  with  an  ansomic  and  decrepit  example  of  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose.  Why  arches  in  such  a  place?  The  natural  and 
appropriate  use  of  arches  is  to  mark  divisums  of  gardens.  The 
'proper  thing  for  a  straight  walk  is  a  pergola.  Arches  out  of 
place,  of  the  wrone  material,  and  with  unhealthy  plants  nyon 
them  are  ugly  and  incongruous.  When  we  have  made  up  our 
mind  that  wooden  structures  are  more  suitable  than  metal  ones 
we  bring  ourselves  to  practical  questions.  What  is  the  best 
material?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  it ?  What  may  we  expect 
to  have  to  pay  for  it?  The  best  natural  material  is  Larch, 
because  it  is  straight  and  is  a  recognised  market  commodity. 
Timber  merchltnts  in  country  districts  often  stock  larch  poles 
about  22ft  long,  which,  when  cut  into  two,  will  make  two  up- 
rights of  suitable  lengtn.  It  is  the  truest  economy  to  purchase 
a  supply  of  long  x>ol€B  and  cut  them  up.  Do  not  let  the  vendor 
I>eel  them ;  the  bark  is  best  left  on,  as  the  poles  then  have  a 
more  natuml  appean^ice.  Larch  is  not  a  durable  wood 
naturally,  but  if  three  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  jwle  be  peeled  and 
treated  with  some  preservative  it  would  last  for  a  very  Jong  time. 

*  Snmmary  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  before  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  11  1907. 


Some  might  a&ic:,  TVlij  treat 
three  feet?  Will  not  half 
that  length  suffice?  Arohesi 
pillars,  and  pergolas  must 
be  constructed  properly, 
and  in  order  to  bave  them 
firm  and  secure  from  being 
swayed  by  the  u'ind,  which 
is  very  bad  for  the  plants, 
the  upright  should  be  sunk 
into  the  ground  nearlv  or 
quite  three  feet.  Witn  an 
lift  pole  there  will  be  3ft 
in  the  ground  and  8ft  out 
of  it.  which  is  the  orthodox 
height. 

A  common  preservative 

is  creosote.  This  should  not 

be  used  for  ^reen  wood,  as 

the  latter  will    absorb    too 

much.        Seasoned        poles 

should     be    secured.       The 

creosote    should     be     used 

cold,   as    then    it    Tobb     no 

deleterious    action   on   the 

tissues  of  the  wood.     It  is 

better  to  soak  the  ends  of 

the  poles  in  it  for  two  or 

three    weeks    i^their    than 

to  paint  it  on,   and  when 

treated  thus  the  jpoleB  are 

well-nigh  imperishable,  but 

it  is  not  innocent  of  oaus- 

ing  root  injury.       A  safer 

plan  is  to  get  ordinary  coal 

tar,  ready  boiled,   x>^i^'^  ^^ 

on  the  bottoms  of  the  poles,  and  dust  with  sand.    'Thas  answers 

well,  and  is  considerably  cneaper  than  creosote,  enough  for  a 

considerable  number  of  poles  being  obtainable  for  5s.     A  third 

and  still  more  economical  way  is  to  char  the  ends  of  the  poles 

in  the  garden  fire. 

The  question  now  arises :  Where  shall  we  get  the  material? 
Obtaining  poles  is  not  so  serious  a  business  as  is  ^nerally  sup- 
posed, 'fliey  can  often  be  got  at  timber  yards  in  the  larger 
country  towns  where  good  nurseries  exist.  Or  they  may  be 
obtained  at  timber  sales,  which  are  held  in  many  diatiicts  in 
autumn.  For  a  15ft  to  18ft  Larch  pole,  rough,  one  migjht  pay 
6d.  at  a  sale,  and  for  a  22ft  pole  at  the  timber  merchamt's  2s. 
to  3s.  Even  at  the  higher  price,  viz.,  3s.,  one  cannot  sav  it  is 
dear,  as  two  lift  poJes  are  thus  obtained  for  Is.  6d.  eaoh.  In 
districts  where  there  are  woods,  dead  Spruce  may  often  be 
obtained  cheaply  by  getting  into  touoh  with  the  forester,  and 
it  can  be  made  good  use  of.  So  far  as  durabilitjr  is  conoerned 
Oak  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  it  is  very  expensive,  lift  posts 
costing  3s.  to  4s.  each.  Even  an  Oak  poet  needs  th«  base 
dressing.  When  putting  arches  together  one  wants  a  certain 
amount  of  short,  gnarled,  crooked,  rough  material  for  the  upper 
part,  "niis  is  often  diflBcult  to  get,  but  it  can  be  obtained  at 
many  wood-yards  in  districts  where  there  are  large  gardens. 

A  special  word  should  be  said  about  pillars.  They  form  a 
most  valuable  feature  in  flower  gardens.  Clothed  with 
Clematises^  as  at  Kew,  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  for 
giving  variety  they  are  splendid.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  have 
three  good  pillars  In  a  rough  triangle,  3ft  to  4ft  apart,  of  good, 
stout  material. 

Pergolas  are  annually  becoming  more  popular.  I  might 
describe  a  pergola  as  a  connected  series  of  arches.  It  may  be 
oonstructea  in  various  ways,  and  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
attractive  that  I  know  of  may  be  briefly  described.  It  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  mayor  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Bennett  Goldney.  On 
the  top  of  each  of  the  upright  poles  that  form  the  supports  for 
the  pergola  is  laid  a  stout  piece  of  unpeeled  Larch,  aliout  18in 
long.  On  thfls  meet  the  ends  of  three  horis&ontal  poles — two 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  top  side  lines  and  the  other  con- 
necting the  two  sides  of  the  pergola  across  the  walk.  These 
three  ends  abut.  On  them  lie  the  ends  of  two  more  poles— 
namely,  the  top  diagonals.  All  these  are  securely  spiked 
together,  forming  an  absolutely  taut,  substantial,  and  homo- 
geneous erection. 

The  ordinary  i)ergola  has  the  upright  poles  8ft  out  of  the 
ground  and  8ft  apart,  but  of  course  this  oan  be  varied  con- 
siderably to  suit  individual  requirements.  The  upright  poies 
on  each  side  of  the  path  are  connected  by  two  lines  of  horizon- 
tal poles,  and  these  in  turn  are  connected  with  cross  poles  of 
lighter  weight;  6in  material  for  uprights  and  3in  or  4in  for 
cross  poles  are  generally  used,  but  of  coui-se  much  more  sub- 
stantial structures  are  erected  where  cost  is  not  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  the  most  appro- 
priate kind  of  plants  for  arches,   pillars,   and  pergolas.       One 
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cannot  recommend  the  eame  kind  of  plants  for  all.  For  archeB 
the  first  essential  is  plants  that  produce  long  oanes,  Crimson 
Rambler  Ko6e  being  a  good  example.  For  pillars  we  want 
something  that  throws  out  vigorous  lateral  jgrowths,  a  typical 
plant  being  the  oid  but  beautiful  Rose  Felicite  Perp^tue.  For 
pergolas  we  require  a  blend  of  both.  Of  Roses  suitable  for 
arches  we  have  Crimson  Rambler,  Euphrosyne,  a  splendid 
variety;  Carmine  Pillar  (an  almost  ideal  arch  Rose),  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  and  Ards  Rover.  Roses  suitable  for  pillars  are 
Felicite  Peri)etue,  the  beautiful  white-flowered  variety  Ram- 
pant, which  is  not  half  enough  known,  and  Dundee  Rambler, 
among  the  oldest  sorts;  whilst  among  the  newer  varieties, 
Hiawatha,  Paradise  Rambler,  Lady  Gay,  Stella,  and  Kathleen, 
should  provide  almost  ideal  material.  Penzance  Briars  are 
usually  looked  upon  as  hedge  Roses,  but  they  are  valuable  for 

Eillars  if  the  strongest  varieties  are  selected  and  well  cultivated, 
lucy  Afihton,  Lucy  Bertram,  and  Meg  Merrilies  are  three  of 
the  beet.  By  growing  in  deep,  rich  soil  one  gets  many  long 
canes,  and  I  deal  with  some  of  these  in  a  somewhat  heterodox 
manner.  Selecting  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  and  best 
ripened  oanes,  I  cut  them  down  in  the  spring  to  within  18in 
of  the  ground ;  I  cut  others  to  within  a  yard  of  the  soil,  and 
leave  the  rest  ujicut,  tying  in  their  long  laterals  in  a  line  with 
them.  One  thus  gets  masses  of  bloom  from  bottom  to  top. 
Lord  Penzance  and  Lady  Penzance  are  too  weak  growers  to 
treat  like  this. 

Among  the  Clematises  we  have  splendid  material  for  cover- 
ing arches,  pillars,  and  per^oJas.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Miss 
Bateman,  The  Queen,  and  Fair  Rosamond  of  the  patens  type, 
which  need  little  pruning  in  spring,  and  Jackmanni,  its  wmte 
variety,  and  the  red  Madame  Edouard  Andre,  all  of  which  need 
hard  pruning  in  spring.  There  are,  of  counse,  a  large  number 
of  other  kinds  of  plants  suitable  for  pergolas,  such  as  Ceanothufi, 
Eocremocarpus,  Kerria,  Honeysuckle^  Jasmine,  and  the  Vitises. 
A  word  in  oonclusdon  about  cultivation.  No  matter  how 
well  we  construct  our  arches  and  pergolas  we  shall  never  get 
them  well  clothed  unless  we  give  the  plants  proper  care  and 
attention.  Too  often  the  framework  is  everything,  the  culture 
nothing.  The  swl  should  be  worked  two  to  three  spits  deep  and 
well  manured.     Vigorous  growth  is  then  ensured. 

In  connection  with  the  above  article,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  W.  Walters  and  Co.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower 
Street,  E.C.,  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  their  types 
of  pergola.  The  "Graystoke"  trellis  pergola  has  been  specially 
designed  for  the  cultivation  of  climbing  Roses  and  similar 
plants.  It  is  made  in  sections,  strongly  constructed,  and  is  very 
moderate  in  price,  the  cost^of  a  pergola  as  above,  7ft  wide, 
7ft  6in  high,  with  uprights  7ft  apart,  painted  two  coats,  being 


The  *' Crossf ield  "  Four-way  Arch. 

6s.  6d.  per  yard  run,  carriage  and  packing  free.  The  '^  Round* 
way"  and  ^^Merlewood"  pergola-arcades  are  constructed  of 
wood  and  iron  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  and  can  be  erected 
with  ease.  They  are  unic^ue  in  design,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  moderate  in  price.  Pergola-arcades,  100ft  in  length) 
with  posts  6ft  apart,  cost  £8  to  £10.  The  distance  between 
posts  can  be  vaned  to  suit  requirements.  Wrougiht  iron  rin^ 
to  hold  climbing  plants,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the 
"Roundway,*'  can  be  supplied  at  Is.  per  post  extra,  allowing 
three  rings  to  each  post.  All  wood  and  iron  work  is  x>ainted  two 
coats  best  oil  paint,  in  green,  light  oak,  white,  or  stone  cokyur, 
but  if  either  of  the  two  last  named  colours  are  used  the  appli* 
cation  of  three  coats  of  paint  is  reoommended.  The  "  Crossfiera.'' 
arch  is  supplied  in  five  sections  with  four  posts,  which  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  joined  together  by  means  of  a  few  screws. 


-   t 
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The  "arcystoke"  Trellis  Pergola. 
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Toing  Gardeners'  Domain. 

%*  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Gooch     Dover   House 
Gardens,  Boebampixm,  for  his  notes  on  '*  Palms." 

iPalmi 

Palms  are  among  the  oommoneet  and  most  useful  plants  in 
cultivation,  yet  are  seldom  given  the  oare  and  attention  that 
is  necessary  to  grow  and  keep  them  as  they  should,  be.  There 
are  few  plaints,  df  any,  that  get  worse  treatment.  They  are 
so  useful  for  decorating  purpoees  that  they  are  often  used  in 
places  where  the  sairoundings  are  onsuitable.  Most  palms  can 
be  eesiily  raised  from  seeds,  which  should,  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  and  kept  warm  and  moist  till  the^  have  formed  a  leaf. 
They  should  then  be  potted  up  sin^y  m  small  pots,  and  be 
placed  in  a  house  with  a  stove  temperature,  givine  them  plenty 
of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  ovei^ead.  Shade  the^  from 
bright  sunshine,  as^  although  paihns  will  stand  the  sun,  tney 
grow  and  keep  theiir  colour  much  better  if  kept  shaded.  If 
firmly  potted  m  good  heavy  loam,  and  liberally  fed  with,  some 
good  artificial  majiure,  or  liquid  farmyard  maaure.  the  XM^ma 
may  be  kept  dn  very  smaU  pots  for  a  long  time  witnout  taking 
harm,  only  giving  -Uiem  a  snift  into  larger  pots  when  the  roots 
get  so  strong  as  to  lift  the  ball  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  When 
required  for  deooratin2  purpoees  they  should  be  g^iiadualiy 
hardened  oflf  a  few  weeks  beforehand.  Muoh  injuiy  is  caused 
through  a  too  sudden  change  of  temperature.  If  possible, 
avoid  leaving  them  in  rooms  too  long  at  a  stretch,  a  fortnight 
being  quite  long  enoueh  in  a  dark  room.  If  the  air  is  very 
warm  and  dry,  place  the  pots  in  sauoers  filled  with  water,  as 
it  is  not  always  convenient  to  water  them  as  often  as  they 
require  it.  For  growing  very  large  specimens,  the  palms  should 
be  placed  in  tubs,  or  tney  may  oe  planted  out  in  borders  or 
beds.  For  this  purpose  select  those  varieties  which  are  not 
likely  to  srow  too  large,  as  some,  if  given  plenty  of  root  room 
wiU  soon  become  too  large  and  tall  for  most  houses.  Smne 
varieties,  such  &b  the  Geonomas,  Oocos  Weddelliana,  or  Thrinax 
Morrisi,  prefer  leaf  soil  or  peat,  mixed  with  kam;  but  for 
most  varieties  good  loam  answers  best.  There  are  so  many 
kinds  in  cultivation  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
them.  A  few  of  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  cultura  «fcre 
Seaforthia  elegans.  Cooos  flexuosa,  Trachycarpus  excelsa,  Kentia 
Fosteriana  and  Belmoreana,  and  Sanderiana.  The  latter  I  think 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  palms  when  in  a  smaU  state.  Palms 
are  subject  to  attacks  from  many  plant  enemies,  such  as 
meaJy  bug^  scale,  thripe,  and  spider,  but  by  the  continual  use 
of  the  synnge,  and  an  occasional  sponging  with  some  insecti- 
cide, these  are  easily  kept  in  check.— M.  G. 

Early  CftDllflowen . 

This  vegetable  is  a  welcome  addition  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  so  a  lew  hints  on  how  to  produce  it  as  early  as  possible 
will  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Firstly,  the  seed  should  he  sown 
early  in  January,  either  in  a  box  or  pan,  and  be  placed  in  an 
early  Peach  house,  or  some  other  structure  that  has  an  atmo- 
spheric tempenature  of  oOdeg  to  56deg.  When  the  seed  has 
germinated  through  the  soil,  it  is  weU  to  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  temperature,  €ind  where  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  air.  The  seedlings,  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
should  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  and  be  placed  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible  to  produce  sturdy  growth.  About  the  third  week 
in  February  they  should  be  potted  into  3in  pots,  using  some 
old  potting  soil  from  under  the  potting  bench,  this  being  a  very 
suitable  texture,  seeing  that  it  often  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  sand,  making  it  porous.  When  potted  they  are  best  placed 
in  a  frame  on  the  hotbed,  admitting  an  abundance  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  By  the  middle  of  March  it  ia  advisable 
to  remove  them  from  the  frame  and  place  them  in  a  cooler  one 
to  produce  sturdy  growth,  and  to  prepare  them  for  planting 
out.  Towards  the  middle  of  April  ihev  may  be  planted  out  on 
a  border  facing  the  south.  This  should  have  been  well  dug  and 
manured  the  previous  winter  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  mellow. 
When  planting  they  mav  be  either  planted  singly  or  triangu- 
larly, using  some  large  flower  pots  to  protect  the  former  fro-m 
frost  during  the  night,  and  removing  them  in  the  daytime. 
Ihe  others  should  have  handlights  over  them.  As  the  plants 
grow  and  reach  the  top,  place  some  bricks  underneath  until 
such  times  as  they  may  be  left  off  altogether.  The  best  varieties 
for  this  work  are  Dean's  Early  SnowbaU  and  Eariy  London. 
Another  method  to  produce  early  Cauliflowers  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  open  about  September.  Prick  the  plants  out  when  large 
enough,  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  fmme.  They  may  be 
planted  out  by  the  end  of  March,  using  some  Yew  branches  to 
protect  them  from  frost.     These  are  not  so  safe  as  the  potted 

tI^u^i'^^^^^.^''^  ^'^®'y  ^  ^*>  ^i<^«  receiving  a  Sieck. 
Ihe  handhght  system  seems  the  most  preferable.  It  certainlv 
requires   more  labour;   but   what  is  labour   where  the  object 


desired  is  obtained?  If  the  weather  is  at  all  seasonable  these 
will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  the  last  week  in  May  or  the  first 
week  in  June.— C.  Exblbt,  Grimston  Gardens,  Yorks. 

Bothy  Lif^. 

In  lots  of  gardens  the  bothy  chap  finds  himself  situated  two 
or  three  miles  from  any  village,  anci  perhaps  sevenal  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  making  it  appear  as  tdiougli  lie  is 
having  a  terribly  dull  time.  Despite  this  drawback,  the  life,  as 
one  gets  used  to  it,  is  very  pleasant.  One  travels  from  {4aee  to 
place,  picking  up  knowledge  that  wiU  be  very  valuable  m.  years 
to  come.  If  one  is  fortunate  and  finds  a  comfortable  botby,* 
some  pleasant  and  agreeable  companions,  and  those  in  authority 
taking  the  proper  interest  in  the  voung  men's  comfort,  one  oaa 
pass  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  period.  After  the  day's 
occupation  is  finished,  and  the  washing  up  is  done,  one  can 
take  a  share  of  the  fireside,  smoke  a  pipe  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent, and  let  one's  mind  wander  to  the  various  subjects  that 
form  the  daily  work.  Arguments  can  be  indulged  in  with,  one's 
fellow  bothyites  that  wiU  pass  the  time  away  pleasantly,  lliis 
usuallv  ends  with  books  being  brought  from  their  resting  piaoe. 
and  the  dispute  is  finally  settled  to  mutual  satisfaction  and 
benefit.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  one  gets  into  a  bothy  where  the 
young  men  s  comfort  comes  es  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
no  interest  is  taken  to  make  things  comfortable,  then  it  is  that 
one  feels  the  loneliness  of  being  a  few  miiLes  irom  the  babitual 
haunts  of  men.  How  often  is  this  the  cause  of  3^ung  g)ar- 
deners  frequently  changing  their  situations. — F.  G.,  LyohuzBt 
Gaixlens,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex. 

[Please  do  not  write  across  two  sheets.     Half  the  breadtli  is 
much  more  convenient  to  us  all. — Ed.] 

The  Vinter-floweriBg  Stoek. 
A  very  pretty  feature  here  of  late  is  a  nice  batch  of   the 
above.     The  variety  is  Cutbush's  Beauty  of  Nice,   the  (x>lour 
being  a  fine  light  pink.     In  the  hope  that  it  wiU  be  of  use  and 
interest  to  other  readers,  I  will  briefly  give  the  cultural  details 
employed.     The  seed  is  sown  in  a  pan  the  first  week  in  August, 
keeping  the  latter  well  up  to  the  fight.     I  may  add  that  this  is 
very  essential  at  all  stages  to  induce  sturdy  growth.       When 
large  enough,  the  seedlings  are  put  into  60*s,  and  are  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  which  is  kept  dosed  and  shaded  till  the  plants 
are  well  established.     They  are  then  put  outside  in  a  sunny 
position  under  the  greenhouse  wall,  or  some  other  suitable  spot, 
and  when  the  roots  show  through  the  soil  they  are  again  potted 
on  into  48's,  the  compost  being:  to  every  barrow  load  of  turf 
half  a  barrow  of  clean  horse  droppings,  half  leaf  mould,  and  a 
little  lime  rubble  and  sand,   and  a  48-BiEed  potful  of  Clay's. 
They  are  kept  outside  till  tliere  is  danger  of  frost,  when  they 
are  brought  into  the  Tree  Carnation  house,  being  placed  on  a 
shelf,  well  up  to  the  roof.     As  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  begin 
to  show  about  the  second  week  in  February,  feeding  is  started, 
and  is  given  at  every  watering  in  the  form  of  Clav's  fertiliser, 
a  little  being  put  in  the  water-can  and  stiiTed  till  weU  mixed. 
The  plants  here  are  about  2ft  or  so  in  height,  and  well  developed, 
and  a  very  good  perceutag©  are  double,  the  individual  blooms 
being  about  an  inch  across.     Coming  as  thev  do  at  a  time  when 
flowers  aie  nather  scarce,  and  added  to  this  their  fine  scent, 
they  are  very  acceptable,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  any  who  give  them  a  trial.— F.  Cave,  Holker  Gardens, 
Gark-in-Cartmel,  Lanes. 

leokanthara  tpeotabilli  (tyn.  ToxieophUBa),  the  Wlntenwaet 

This  is  a  veiy  distinct  and  desiraOie  stove  plant,  and  wett 
deserves  the  name  of  Wintersweet.  The  genus  is  a  very  smaU 
one,  and  originates  chiefly  from  South  Africa,  and  ds  included 
in  the  order  Apocynaceio.  The  plant  under  notice  is  a  sturdy 
evergreen  shruo,  and  a  remarkably  free  bloomer,  providing  it 
has  had  proper  treatment.  The  flowers  are  white  and  de- 
liciously  rnagrant,  and  produced  in  clusters  at  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots,  and  also  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  composed  of 
young  shoots  taken  off  in  spring.  When  these  can  be  had  in 
a  sufficiently  fiim  condition,  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  place  in  a  propagating  case.  They  will  form  (roots  in  the 
cou'rse  of  a  few  weeks,  and  after  growth  has  commenced  pot 
them  into  Sin  or  4in  pots,  using  good  peat,  with  enough  sand 
to  keep  it  porous.  After  they  have  started  rooting  into  the 
niew  soil,  pinch  out  the  points,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation 
of  additional  shoots,  and  when*  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  potted  into  a  larger  siee,  using  this 
time  a  little  good  fibrous  loam  in  addition  to  the  peat.  They 
should  always  occupy  a  position  near  the  glass. 

Flowers  are  produced  when  the  plants  are  very  small,  but  it 
is  better  to  get  good-sized  plants  before  allowing  the  flowers  to 
develop,  and  with  this  object  in  view  cut  out  all  the  points  of 
the  shoots  about  the  end  of  the  following  February,  and  after 
growth  has  commenced  pot  into  a  size  3in  or  4in  larger  and 
treat  as  in  the  summer  previously.  In  the  following  spring 
they  will  bloom  profusely,  during  which  time  they  can  be  kept 
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in  a  drier  atmosphere.  After  the  flowering  period  is  ovtr  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  baok  a  little,  and  when  growth  has  again 
commenoed  the  plants  can  be  potted  on  again  if  required  for 
large  specimens.  The  pliants  are  eubjecteu  to  scale  and  bug, 
but  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  makes  the  destruction  of  these 
pests  comparatively  easy.  The  plants  also  do  well  if  planted  out 
m  a  border  in  a  stove,  and  trained  to  a  trellis,  but  in  this  posi- 
tion the  flowers  cannot  be  seen  to  an  advantage.— F.  G.  Cf. 

Delphinlnms. 

Among  our  hardy  plants  the  Delphinium  deserves  one  of  the 
highest  positions.  The  plants  are  propagated  in  several  ways; 
the  simplest  is  by  division  of  the  roots  m  spring,  just  after  the 
growlAi  aas  b^un.  If  the  i>Iant6  are  cut  down  in-  summer,  the 
shoots  that  ore  produced  in  the  autumn  ma^^  be  taken  as 
cuttings,  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  all  winter.  Treated 
in  "^is  manner  these  plants  will  bloom  the  following  summer. 
They  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  either  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  frame,  and  when  sown  early  will 
produce  flowers  the  same  year.  Of  oouree,  they  will  be  finer  the 
following  year.  When  the  young  plants  are  planted  out  they 
should  be  dusted  with  soot  or  lime  to  keep  slugs  away.  The 
plants  deserve  high  cultivation :  a  deeply  dug  border  or  bed 
with  plenty  of  manure  is  essential,  and  with  such,  preparation 
little  more  is  required  for  a  year  or  two,  with  the  exception  of 
nuuuiring.  They  also  require  plentiful  supplies  of  water  in  a 
dry  season.  The  flower  stems  are  very  brittle,  and  if  staking 
is  neglected  at  an  early  stage,  thev  are  very  difficult  to  de^d 
with.  When  the  central  spike  of  bloom  has  faded,  cut  it  out; 
the  side  shoots  will  continue  to  supply  blooms  for  some  time. 
Delphiniums  look  best  arranged  in  clumps  at  the  back  of  a 
border,  or  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  There  are  many  varieties, 
and  no  one  need  be  without  a  show. — Fred  Hall,  Heaton 
Grange  Gardens,   Bolton,   Lancashire. 

Advice  to  Tonni^ttert. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  letter  by  Mr.  H.  Wood  in  the 
"Domaiiin,*^  page  160,  referring  to  the  young  gardeners  of 
to<Iay.  I  venture  to  make  a  few  more  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  trust  thev  may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  more  youthful 
readers  of  ^our  valuable  jpaper.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  room 
for  a  vast  improvement  in  a  large  number  of  the  young  men 
of  to-day.  There  seems  to  be  too  many  "weeds"  amongst  them, 
who  do  not  possess  the  energy  and  interest  in  their  work  which 
is  necessary  in  this  age.  As  one  goes  from  place  to  place  ome 
can  soon  see  by  experience  who  will  be  most  likely  to  have  a 
successful  career.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  many  youths 
turned  away  from  situations  just  for  the  want  of  forethought, 
common  sense,  and  self-respect.  For  instance,  take  a  place 
where  three  or  four  are  kept.  The  chief  or  head  gardener  may 
consider  it  his  duty  to  trust  the  younger  members  of  his  staff 
with  the  charge  of  one  or  more  houses;  but  often  to  his  regret, 
for  they  forget  to  put  shading  or  air  on  a  certain  house  when 
necessary,  the  result  being  much  damage  to  the  article  under 
cultivation.  It  is  wrong  for  Tom  or  Harry  to  put  ventilation 
on  h's  houses,  just  because  Jack  or  Bill  has  air  on  theirs,  or 
because  he  heard  the  village  school  bell  ring  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
that  was  the  time  he  had  air  on  yesterday.  Then  again,  it  is 
wrong  for  a  young  chap  to  wait  until  the  chief  tells  him  to  put 
air  on  a  certain  house.  It  is  his  i>lace  to  be  always  on  the  alert 
when  the  sun  makes  its  apx>earance,  or  vice  vers^;  and  when 
he  enters  a  house  he  should  examine  the  thermometer,  take  the 
heat  off  or  put  it  on,  whichever  it  may  be,  and  study  whether 
there  is  anything  in  that  particular  house  which  needs  shad- 
ing or  unsdiading,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  necessary  for  a  youth 
to  be  quick  and  smart  over  this  most  important  item,  or  in 
such  a  month  as  Mjarch,  for  instance,  when  we  get  all  kinds  of 
weather^  it  would  take  him  nearly  all  day  to  look  after  the 
ventilation,  whereas  if  he  is  active  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  good 
day's  work  besides. — North. 

Thnnita. 

This  genus  was  formerly  associated  with  Phaius,  but  they 
differ  from  Phaius  by  having  lone:  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  and 
deciduous  leaves,  whilst  those  of  Phaius  are  evergreen.  Thunias 
have  become  very  popular  of  late  yearsj  and  are  much  more 
extensively  cultivated,  the  reason  being,  I  think,  that  the  flowers 
are  much  better  coloured  now.  Formerly  Thunia  alba  was  the 
onlv  one  grown  to  any  extent,  and  it  was  never  thought  much 
of,  as  its  flowers  only  half  opened,  and,  therefore,  its  beauty 
was  hidden.  Thunias  are  rapid  growers,  and  half  the  battle  in 
growing  them  is  to  give  them  a  lon^  resting  period  in  a  dry 
cool  house,  and  withhold  water  from  them  altogether.  It  is 
quite  time' now  for  them  to  be  potted.  Cut  off  all  the  old  roots, 
and  shake  off  the  old  soil ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and 
a  eood  mixture  for  them  is  some  rough  peat  and  sphagnum  moss 
with  a  little  dried  cow  manure  added,  this  being  found  to  suit 
Thunias  very  well.  When  potted  they  require  a  strong  heat 
and  very  careful  watering;  after  a  time,  when  they  are  grow- 
innr  freely,  plenty  of  water  must  be  given,  with  occasional 
waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Thunia  is  one  of  the  few 
orchids  that  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  best   way 


being  to  cut  off  the  top  half  of  the  old  stems,  when  the  young 
growths  are  about  9in  in  length.  These  should  be  cut  into  pieces 
about  4in  to  6in  ^ong,  and  put  in  a  close  propagating  frame, 
inserted  in  sand,  and  treated  as  ordinary  stove  cuttings  until 
rooted.  When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots, 
usine  the  aame  compost  as^  recommended  for  the  older  plants. 
They  are  very  showy  when  in  flower  i^  early  summer.  Thunia 
Bensonise  being  very  fine,  with  its  purplish  sepals  and  petals, 
its  large  deep  magenta-purple  lip,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  orange 
yellow  at  the  base.  Marshalliana  differs  from  this  in  having 
white  sepals  and  x>etals,  and  a  white  lip  fringed  with  yellow. 
Veitohiana  is  a  garden  hybrid,  and  both  parents — BensonisE^  and 
Marshalliana — are  ^own  splendidly  in  its  flowers. — P.  B.  W. 


Scbediles  Received. 


Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beckett,  Woodcote,  Smitham  Downs  Koad,  Furley.  The 
coming-of-age  show  will  be  held  on  the  27th  and  28th  October, 
in  the  Public  Halls,  George  Street,  Croydon. 

Tonbridge  Gardeners'  and  Amateurs'  Society ;  secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  J.  Baldock,  Tonbridge.  The  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Show  wiU  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall  on  November  11 
and  12. 

Highland  Horticultural  Society;  secretarv,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  C.A.,  4,  Lombard  Street,  Inverness.  The  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Market  Hall,  Inverness,  on  Friday.  September  4. 

Chester  Paxton  Society ;  secretary,  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  Gros- 
venor  Museum,  Chester.  The  annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  held  in  the  Tot^ti  Hall,  Chester,  on 
November  11  and  12. 

The  Midland  Counties  Sweet  Pea  Society;  secretary,  Mr. 
Owen  F.  Trott,  104,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton.  The  first 
show  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, on  July  29. 

Spalding  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Societv ;  secre- 
tary, Mr.  B.  Harris,  8,  Winsover  Road,  Spalding.  The  19th 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Spalding, 
on  Thursday,  November  5. 

Chippenham  and  District  Horticultural  and  Floricultural 
Society;  secretary,  Mr.  William  Small,  Market  Place,  Chippen- 
ham. The  dSth  annual  show  will  be  held  at  Hardennuish 
Park,  on  Wednesday,  August  26,  when  upwaxxls  of  £230  will  be 
offered  in  prizes. 
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Spring  Fettding. 

One  is  often  asked  when  stimulative  fet/ding  should  com* 
mence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  answer, 
especially  when  the  wither  is  so  changeable'  as  it  is  this  spring, 
and  with  the  cold  nights  we  are  experiencing.  It  is  a  matter 
that  requires  thought  on  the  part  of  the  bec^-keeper,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  caution  must  be  practised.  Perhaps  the 
best  guide  is  when  the  bees  are  carrying  in  a  ^ood  supply  of 
natural  pollen.  Some  ^ood  results  are  made  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  polllen,  but  this  requires  the  guiding  hand  of  the  ex- 
pert, and  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  common  practice. 
Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  wiser  to  defer  stimulative  feeding, 
if  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  matteir,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few 
things  we  can  afford  to  be  a  little  late  in,  rather  than  too 
earlv.  If  the  stocks  are  in  need  of  food  give  a  <Pittle  cake  of 
candy  to  tide  them  over  until  one  feels  it  is  safe  to  give  syrup. 

How  To  Make  Stritp.— Use  about  51b  of  lump  or  granulated 
sugar  to  each  three  pints  of  water.  Heat  the  water  well  before 
putting  in  the  sugar,  then  drop  in  the  sugar,-  stirring  well, 
until  all  is  dissolved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boU  it,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  burn  it.  Place  the  warm  syrup  in  the* 
ordinary  jam  bottle,  taking  care  to  fill  to  the  brim,  cov^r  with 
several  thicknesses  of  muslin  and  tie  down  securely.  Place  the 
inverted  bottle  over  the  feed-hole  and  cover  up  warmly,  so  that 
no  internal  heat  may  escape. 

Economy  in  Feeding.— If  the  bees  have  a  good  supply  of 
food,  they  will  not  take  flights  on  rough,  cold  days.  During 
the  stormy  days  of  a  cold  spring  a  laree  number  of  bees  are 
chilled  while  out,  and  die.  Thus  not  only  do  the  hives  of  well- 
fed  bees  become  strong  by  reason  of  the  increasing  population,^ 
but  they  do  not  lose  so  many  by  reason  of  death.  Where  a 
Large  qiiantity  of  syrup  is  required,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find 
a  suitable  vessel  in  which  to  make  the  syrup.  Where  thero 
is  an  extractor  the  difficulty  is  soon  surmounted.  Having  set 
aside  the  correct  quantity  of  water  and  sugar,  set  the  machine 
in  motion,  and  pour  in  "some  water  and  a  small  quantity  of* 
sugar,  and  as  it  dissolves  add  more  water  and  sugar,  working^ 
the  wholte  time  until  all  is  dissolved.  Take  care  not  to  cut 
the  sugar  in  first,  all  the  water  if  you  like.— Hybla. 
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Hardy  Frnlt  Garien. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS.— It  is  far  too  early  to  give  anything 
like  an  authoritatiTe  foreoa&t  of  what  the  fruit  crops  may  be 
like  during  the  coming  eeaeon,  but  a  few  words  as  to  prospects 
as  standing  at  present  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Most  of  the 
Plums— Monarcns,  Czars,  Prolifics,  Belle  de  Louvfdne,  and 
Viotorias— are  showing  very  full  of  fruit  buds ;  Egg  Plums  are 
apparently  rather  thin  here  and  there,  but  with  a  favourable 
spBdng  there  should  be  ample  crops  of  these.  Apples  that  we 
lutve  seen  promise  well,  and  Pears  in  most  oases  have  an 
tenooaraging  appearance.  Cherries,  ss  usual,  are  very  full,  and 
ao  far  as  can  he  judged,  small  fruits  will  be  satisfactory,  pro- 
vided frosts  are  not  too  severe  during  the  flowering  period. 
8o  far  the  outlook  is  distinctly  pleasing,  but  it  is  a  long  way 
yet  to  the  first  week  in  June. 

STRAWBERRIES.— We  still  venture  to  recommend  mulch- 
ing th<»e  with  strawy  material  from  stables  as  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. In  some  quarters  the  practice  has  been  stigmatised  as 
a  dirt^  one,  but  we  shall  not  agree  with  this  so  long  as  the 
material  is  used  sufficientlv  earlv.  Before  placing  the  litter  in 
position,  the  grower  should  make  sure  that  his  beds  are  free 
ircHn  weeds,  and  have  them  well  hoed  in  readiness.  For  many 
years  we  have  used  this  litter,  and  can  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  practice;  the  litter  is  more  easily  apj^ied  than  fresh 
straw,  and  any  impurities  it  may  contain  are  washed  out  long 
bef<»«  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Critics  migh.t  as  well  say  that  manur- 
ing the  soil  the  plants  grow  in  is  a  filthy  practice. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— In  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
disease  know^n  as  American  Gooseberry  mildew,  it  may  be  ad- 
Fisable  for  growers  to  dust  their  plants,  now  they  are  just  start- 
ing into  growth,  with  flowers  or  sulphur.  We  believe  this,  if 
ppoperly  carried  out,  will  be  found  just  as  e£Bcaciaus  as  some  of 
itbe  moire  complicated  remedies  advised.  Those  who  cannot 
aooept  this  old-fashioned  remedy  may  as  well  spmay  with  one 
of  the  fluids  those  possessed  of  infected  ^ntations  are  com- 
pelled to  use  by  the  county  authorities.  Prevention  is  better 
than  curing,  and  it  is  better  and  far  less  expensive  to  keep  the 
disease  from  attaching  the  bushes,  than  to  be  compellea  by 
law  to  combat  the  trouble  after  it  has  obtained  a  foothoJd. 

PEACHES. — Leaf  blister  in  some  districts  is  sure  to  prove 
more  or  less  troublesome  on  wall  trees.  We  have  founa  the 
disease  far  worse  to  deal  with  when  a  period  of  cold  winds  has 
continued  for  several  weeks  after  flowering  has  been  com- 
pleted. We  can  only  advise  the  removal  of  the  worst  foliage. 
and  burning  this.  *  Spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium  ana 
Boftsoap  may  help  to  keep  the  trouble  in  check  and  prevent  the 
trees  from  becoming  defoliated  to  a  serious  extent.— J.  W., 
Ihreaham. 

Frolt  Cnltnre  Under  Glass. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS.— Where  trees  are  forced  for  early 
supplies  the  fruits  will  now  be  set.  and  thinning  may  be  done. 
Tliinning  must  be  governed  by  climatic  conditions;  and  some 
kinds  of  Peaches  drop  their  fruits  more  than  others.  With 
trcies  kept  stopped  during  growth,  very  little  pruning  is  re- 
quired, and  what  is  needed  should  be  deferred  till  the  fruits 
are  formed,  as  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  regulate  the  growths 
And  the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  swelling  freely,  food 
may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  good  fertiliser  or  liquid  manure 
in  a  tepid  state. 

LATER  TREES.— Those  just  coming  into  blo«om  will  need 
a  more  buoyant  atmosphere,  and  the  Elossom  may  be  daily 
pollinated,  and  where  a  hive  of  bees  can  be  placed  in  or  near 
the  house  to  do  the  work,  it  is  a  great  advantage.  Trees  for 
BiN^oession  crops  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  be  given 
ample  ventilation.  Of  course,  no  artificial  heat  will  be  re- 
quired, but  I  should  add  that  the  earlier  ones  in  blossom,  in 
wet,  dull  weather,  should  get  a  little  artificial  heat  to  dry  the 
pc^Ien,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  freely  syringe  twice 
daity,  and  should  th^j  least  sign  of  green  or  black  fly  have  ob- 
tained a  footing  during  the  setting,  lose  no  time  in  fumi- 
gating. 

CHERRIES.— These  are  often  given  a  separate  house,  and 
few  trees  give  a  better  return.  They  have  now  set  their 
UosBoms ;  and  with  more  sun  heat,  air  must  be  freely  afforded, 
and  even  at  night  it  is  well  to  eive  a  small  amount  of  air  on 
the  top  ventilators.  Cherries  in  a  humid  atmosphere  often 
drop  their  fniit. 


MELONS.— The  progress  made  during  t^e  past  few  days  has 
been  great,  and  the  growths  of  early  plants  have  nearly 
reached  their  limi:,  and  rec^uiro  stopping.  The  side  growths 
up  to  the  trellis  should  be  pinched  to  one  leaf,  and  above  the 
trellis  stop  as  required.  When  early  fruits  are  desired  it  is 
well  to  stop  the  plants  soon.  At  the  same  time  to  secure  a 
gctod  set  before  allowing  single  fruits  to  swell  away,  three  to 
tour  on  a  plant  should  be  allowed,  and  these  going  away  freely, 
all  others  may  be  removed.  Top-dressing  at  this  stage  will  be 
required.  Syringe  the  plahts  twice  daily,  and  damp  all  parts  of 
the  house  frequently.  Feed  with  liquid  manure  or  a  fertiliser 
as  the  fruits  swell. 

LATER  AND  FRAME  PLANTS.— The  successions  sbould 
now  be  pHanted,  and  with  Melons  it  is  well  to  keep  the  collar 
of  the  plant  above  the  soil.  The  earlier  directions  as  regards 
planting  and  soils  will  be  applicable.  Seed  should  be  sown  for 
successions  as  required.  Plants  gro\^-n  in  frame®  will  soon  be 
ready  to  plant  out,  and  the  work  must  be  governed  by  the 
temperature  of  the  bed.  At  the  same  time  by  early  planting 
the  seedlings  will  go  away  freely.  Cover  the  glass  at  night  to 
retain  ^^-armth,  and  it  will  be  well  to  keep  up  the  linings  to 
retain  bottom  heat,  and  to  ventilate  carefully  m  dull  weather.— 
G.  W.,  Brentford. 

The  Plant  Honses. 

HANGING  BASKETS.— In  houses  of  any  size  these  wiU  be 
found  very  useful  and  attractive.  A  purpose  for  which  they 
are  particularly  adapted  is  to  hide  the  hare  outline  of  the 
roosf .  where  it  is  not  relieved  by  climbers.  Plants  more  or  less 
penaulous  in  habit  lend  themselves  most  readily  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  are,  however,  others  which,  with  a  little  stopMQg 
and  training,  will  make  equally  beautiful  basket  plants.  Tlie 
most  convenient  places  for  hanging  the  baskets  are  over  the 
paths.  If  suspended  over  the  stages  the  water  dripping  from 
them  would  damage  the  plants  beneath.  Occasionally  this  is 
necessary,  and  the  baskets  must  then  be  taken  down  when 
watered.  Baskets  made  of  wire  are  the  ones  most  generally 
employed,  althoug^i  those  made  of  wood,  usually  teak,  are 
favoured  by  some,  especially  for  ferns.  It  depends  on.  the  habit 
of  the  plants  whether  it  is  necessary  to  place  any  of  the  small 
plants  between  the  wires,  round  lie  sides  of  the  baskets. 
Unless  fairly  pendulous  this  is  advisable,  otherH'ise  it  will  take 
some  time  to  clothe  the  baskets.  Moss,  fibre  from  peat,  or 
loam,  form  suitable  materials  for  lining  the  baskets  tK>  prevent 
the  finer  soil  falling  through.  For  the  stove  and  tropical 
houses,  in  addition  to  Nepenthes,  most  of  the  plants  available 
are  valued  for  their  foliage.  Asparagus,  ferns  (notably 
Davallia,  Nephrolepis,  and  Podypodium),  ^Eschynanthus  Lam- 
ponga,  JE.  pulchella,  M,  zebrinus,  Columnea  apeciosa^  and 
Episcia  cupreata.  Plants  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  in  the 
greenhouse  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied.      Ii>  is  only 


Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Thunbergia  alata,  Torrenia  Foumieri, 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

CUTTINGS  TO  INSERT  NOW.— The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  many  winter-flowering  plants.  In- 
serted in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  propagating  frame  they  will  soon 
root.  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Jaoobinias  in  variety,  numerous 
Begonias,  Reinwandtia  (Linum)  tetragyna,  R.  trigyna,  Vitis 
(Cissus)  discolor.  Salvia  splendens.  And  Centrapogon  Lucyanus 
are  some  of  the  most  important.  It  is  advisable  to  defer  insert- 
ing cuttings  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  Moechosraa  riparium,  and 
Leonotis  Leonurus  till  a  later  date.  Better  results  are  obtained 
with  these  by  restricting  the  growijig  season,  otherwise  they 
become  tall  and  straggly. 

THE  SHOW  HOUSE.— Plenty  of  material  is  now  available 
to  keep  this  house  gay.  Many  of  the  plants  having  been  forced, 
the  flowers  will  be  tender;  Tulips,  for  instance,  soon  fade  unless 
shaded.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  when  arranging  the 
house,  if  of  sufficient  size,  to  place  all  the  plants  together  in 
one  part  of  the  house  which  require  all  the  sunlight  possible. 
New  Holland  plants  and  Carnations  may  be  cited  as  instances. 
The  blinds  can  then  be  let  down  on  the  remainder  when 
necessary. 

GENERAL  REMINDERS.— Introduce  a  few  plants  of 
Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquinieeflora),  and  E.  (Poinsettia)  pul- 
cherrima  which  have  been  resting  into  heat  to  obtain  cuttings. 
Remove  the  tops  of  Chrj'santhemums  it  is  intended  to  grow  as 
bush  plants.  If  these  are  inserted  as  cuttings  they  wiU  make 
nk>e  iMants  for  flowering  in  6in  pots.  P«t  in  a  few  cuttings  of 
Gardenias  for  flow^ering  next  ^ring.  Pot  off  singly  in  small 
pots  seedling  Celosias  and  Cockscombs.  Pot  on  Caladiums  re- 
quiring it,  and  start  more  tubers.  Take  <^  the  tops  of  the 
winter-flowering  Carnations  rooted  early  in  the  vear,  and  now 
in  small  pots.  It  is  no  use  simply  removing  the  tips  of  the 
shoots,  they  must  be  topped  back  to  fairly  ham  growth. — A.  0., 
Kew,  Surrey. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  '*Thi  Editor,"  12,  Mitri  Court  Chambbrs, 
Flkbt  Strut,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuBoript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  pavment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  thev  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eyen  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

WATER  LILIES  IN  TUBS  ("J.  J.").-See  page  311. 

WATER  LILIES  FOR  POND  ("Wanderer"). -See  page  311. 

CONCRETE  STAGING  (W.  M.  B.).-We  pubUshed  all  the 
particulars  known  to  us.  Perhaps  if  you  write  to  Mr.  Garland 
at  the  address  we  publisfhed,  he  would  satisfy  your  inquiries. 

NEPENTHES  AND  ANTHURIUM  PROPAGATION  (A.  Y.). 
— Nepenthes  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  should  be 
sinsly  in  small  pots  in  sphagnum  moss  or  sand  and  fine  potsr 
herds,  or  they  may  be  insei-ted  in  a  bed  of  coooanut  fibre.  In 
any  case  they  must  be  kept  in  a  close  humid  highly  heated  pit 
until  they  have  produced  roots.  The  Anthurium  is  propagated 
by  o£Fsets  kept  close  for  a  time  in  a  pi'opagating  frame.  -We 
cannot  understand  your  (question  relating  to  the  greenhouse. 
Peach  trees  would  succeed  if  well  exposed  to  light. 

BROCCOLI  FOR  SUCCESSION  (Young  Subscriber). -To 
have  a  succession  from  September  to  June  sow  Walcheren  early 
in  April,  and  at  the  same  time  Veitch's  Self-protecting,  Back- 
house's Winter,  and  Snow's  Winter  White.  The  heads  of  the 
three  last  will  be  destroyed  if  the  weather  be  severe,  henoe  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  when  about  the  size  of  a  teacup,  and 
laid-in  in  a  pit  or  frame  whei^  they  can  have  protection  as 
required.  Sow  about  the  middle  of  April  Veitch's  Spring 
White,  Cooling's  Matchless,  Leamington,  Lauder's  Goshen,  and 
Model.  If  the  spring  be  early  you  will  require  to  take  up  some 
plants  of  the  last  two  varieties  when  the  heads  are  well  formed, 
and  lay  them  in  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  to  retard  them,  as 
the  heads  will  not  last  until  June  in  a  forward  season. 

ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS  (E.  B.  L.).— It  will  not 
answer  to  divide  vour  dwarf  trees  into  "  five  or  six  pieces  "  unless 
they  are  divided  below  the  soil  so  as  to  retain  a  number  of  roots 
to  each  oortion.  If  they  are  dwarf- worked  plants  make  cut- 
tings of  tne  growths  of  the  current  year  immeaiatel^  the  flowers 
have  fallen.  Take  the  cuttings  off  with  three  joints,  cutting 
transversely  below  the  lowest  leaf,  and  insert  them  in  a  shady 
border  and  cover  with  a  handlight  or  frame,  which  should  l)e 
kept  close  until  the  cuttings  are  growing  freely  or  have  rooted, 
when  air  should  be  freely  admitted.  Or  cuttings  of  firm  wood 
of  tihe  current  year  majr  be  inserted  on  a  sl^dy  border  in 
September,  and  the  following  April  they  may  be  carefully  lifted 
and  planted  in  good  rich  sou. 

CEDAR  OF  LEBANON  (J.  H.).-It  is  regarded  as  rather 
a  slow-growing  tree,  but  when  planted  in  suitable  soil  it  makes 
very  free  pix>gress.  Mr.  Robson  has  recorded  the  following 
sizes  of  a  group  of  eight  trees  in  Linton  Park,  Kent,  which  at 
the  time  of  their  measurement  had  been  planted  forty-four 
years.  Girth  of  stems  at  3ft  from  the  grouna,  9ft  3in ;  8ft  llin ; 
8ft  8in ;  8ft ;  7ft  llin  ;  7ft  6in  ;  7ft  5in ;  and  6ft  6in.  The  spread 
of  branches  of  the  largest-stemmed  tree  was  69ft.  On  page  11 
of  vol.  xxvii.  is  an  illustration  of  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  at  Nor- 
manton  Park.  This  tree  is  nearlv  100ft  high,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  about  two  hundred  years  old.  Cut  back  the  old  Yew 
when  it  commences  making  fresh  growth  in  the  spring. 

GOOSEBERRY  POLYPORUS  (F.  L.).-The  twig  is  affected 
by  the  Gooseberry  Polyporus  (Fomes  ribes),  a  parasitic  fungus 
not  uncommon  on  the  stems  of  old  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes,  where  it  grows  in  an  imbricated  manner,  several  speci- 
mens growing  above  each  other  on  the  stem  of  the  host.  The 
fungus  is  perennial,  and  as  a  rule  only  grows  on  old  plants,  but 
yours  is  an  example  to  the  contrary.  Such  affected  twigs  should 
be  cut  away  and  burned,  and  the  bush  would  be  advisably 
dressed  with  Quicklime  in  the*  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
all  diown,  as  tnere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  lichenous  over- 
growth that  would  be  destroyed  b^f  the  lime  dressing,  this  being 
done  while  the  bush  is  damp  with  mist  or  from  recent  rain. 
In  the  case  of  very  old  bushes  the  better  plan  is  to  remove  and 
burn  them,  rep'lacing  by  young  trees,  but  on  new  ground. 


PiOTlsion  for  tbe  Fotaie. 

The  wise  man  lays  by  a  store.  The  fool  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth.  It  is  only  when  paying  time  comes  that  the  fool  begins 
to  reflect.  Then  he  makes  resolutioAs,  grand  ones,  only  to  be 
broken  again  and  again.  If  it  were  not  for  the  shiftless,  tlie 
provident  might  often  look  in  vain  for  a  market,  so  there- 
fore we  suppose  in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe  the  fool  has 
his  use  and  place  as  well  as  the  wise  man. 

Well,  we  are  just  now  enjoying  a  great  plethora  of  good 
fresh  eggs;  indeea,  some  davs  we  feel  as  though  we  saw  rather 
more  oF  them  than  we  could  wish.  Even  in  Lent  we  may  tire 
of  the  everlasting  egg  served  as  a  clever  cook  will  serve  them, 
in  a  variety  of  ways  all  more  or  less  pleasant.  We  grud^  the 
price  that  we  obtain  for  our  surplus.  It  seems  wholly  inade- 
quate when  we  remember  the  big  pills  we  have  paid  during  the 
long  winter  for  food  of  all  description,  when,  with  the  exoeptiott 
of  a  "faithful  few,''  our  feathered  friends  were  enjoying  a  life 
of  high  luxurious  ease  at  our  expense.  Our  hens  are  giv^L  to 
taking  long  holidays  just  when  they  might,  if  they  onl^ 
would,  be  filling  V>ur  baskets  with  eggs,  and  our  pocketa  with 
gold.  It  is,  of  course,  because  we  fail  in  judicious  manage- 
ment, no  doubt;  but  if  we  fail,  we  have  the  satisf4kction  of 
knowing  that  the  maiority  of  our  friends  fail  likewise,  and  it  is 
always  a  comfort  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  ehorU 
comings. 

Well,  how  to  deal  to  the  best  advantage  with  our  miri^UB 
eggs.  If  of  good,  pure,  and  special  breeds,  set  and  batoh  out 
future  fowls  for  vour  own  use;  that  is  the  first  step  to  take; 
.only  here  aeain  now  often  we  are  handicapped  by  the  frolio- 
some  fowl  who  objects  to  take  upon  herself  her  maternal  duties^ 
It  is  often  only  the  common  or  barndoor  variety  who  is 
"broody"  when  you  most  need  her.  And  now  we^  of  oourse, 
don't  allow  any  sudi  monsrel  to  exist  on  our  premises.  If  we 
have  a  few,  they  are  kept  discreetly  in  the  background,  just  the 
Cinderellas  of  the  establishment,  and  we  are  eatiS&ed.  Set  all  yoa 
can  in  good  time,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way.  It  is  the  early 
bird  that  gets  the  worm,  and  it  is  the  early  chick  that  does 
best.  The  early  eggs,  that  is,  say,  of  March,  hatch  out  stronger 
than  the  January  ones,  or  those  of  later  spring  or  eariy 
summer.  They  »et  the  pick,  too,  of  the  freshest  green  food, 
and  tlie  run  is  <Jean  and  wholesome  aftor  the  rains  and  frosts 
of  wintor. 

Then,  provided  you  have  a  popular  variety,  there  is  the 
market  for  "clutehee"  of  eggs.  Being  presumably  **  selected," 
they  always  command  a  higher  price  than  the  rank  and  fi£d. 
Then  with  the  rank  and  file  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the 
pickle  tub,  and  pickling  now  has  become  a  fine  art.  'Hie 
beauty  of  the  process  is  its  ease,  and  bettor  still,  it  is  a  dead 
certainty.  With  waterglass  the  veriest  novice  can  be  success- 
ful.    AU  are  prises  at  this  game ;  no  blanks. 

Be  it  understood, 
regenerate.  ^ 

pickling  tub  comes  out  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
it  was  put  in.  Thus,  a  fresh  egg  comes  out  apparentJy,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  fresh  egg;  and  an  election  egg 
comes  out  equally  ready  for  the  hustings.  Whether  the  embryo 
chick  would  come  out  still  with  the  spark  or  germ  of  life  in  it 
is  rather  uncertoin.  We  have  heard  of  year-old  eggs  being 
successfullv  hatched.  We  have  never  tried  the  experiment, 
and  therefore  until  we  do  we  would  rather  not  brand  others 
with  the  mark  of  Ananias. 

Thei'e  is  always  a  percentoge  of  eggs  with  weak  shells ;  those 
are  best  kept  out  of  the  tub.  The  pressure  above  and  below 
may  prove  too  much  for  them ;  and  a  smash  only  messes  the 
rest  of  the  lot  and  causes  them  to  look  unfanciable.  The  same 
applies  to  any  egg  that  may  have  an  accidental  crack.  The 
beauty  of  the  watorglass  is,  first,  its  cheapness ;  secondly,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  prepared ;  and  thirdly,  the  fact  that,  standing 
in  the  coolest  place  in  the  cellar,  the  eggs  may  be  added  as  they 
come  in  daily,  till  the  utensil  is  filled,  and  no  injury  accrues 
to  first  or  last  additions.  The  ingredients  are  the  watorglass 
and  boiling  wator ;  10  i)er  cent,  of  watorglass  is  the  proportion 
some  recommend;  but  we  use  less.  Must  we  say  that  this 
mixture  should  be  quite  cool  before  being  used?  We  have 
heai-d  of  plum  puddings  being  boiled  minus  the  cloth,  with 
curious  results,  and  what  would  happen  to  eggs  should  they  be 
put  into  this  boiling,  or  nearly  boiling,  mixture  we  should  not 


^rstood,  though,  watorglass  preserves,  but  does  not 
Whatever    is    committed    to  the  depths  of  the 
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like  to  say.  Neither  will  we  insult  our  readers  by  suggesting 
tiiat  the  two  ingredients  be  well  mixed.  We  think  that  will 
occur  to  every  one. 

We  should  not  recommend  baste  in  transferring  the  eg@s 
from  basket  to  pickle  pot.  We  try  to  pack  them  oarefully, 
and  we  remember  to  allow  at  least  a  two-mch  layer  of  mixture 
over  the  uppermost  lot.  Beyond  this  we  do  nothing.  We 
took  out  our  last  egg  of  March,  1907,  this  week,  and  our 
jars  are  ready  for  a  fresh  supply.  Jars,  for  families ;  but  where 
the  consumption  is  great,  or  where  there  are  plenty  of  winter 
customers,  barrels  are  not  bad  things  to  use,  or  what  we  call 
scalding  tube  or  salting  tubs.  It  is  aiways  best  to  utilise  exist- 
ing receptacles;  never  go  to  great  initial  expense.  It  is  won- 
derful how  ingenuity  will  suggest  contrivances.  Some  people 
are  never  happy  unless  they  buy  the  best  thing  in  the  market ; 
they  never  tnmk  a  penny  saved  is  one  gained.  Tliese  are  the 
people  who  are  the  best  customers  of  implement  makers  and 
•the  like.  They  act  as  pioneers  of  novelties.  They  don't  stop 
to  consider  whether  they  reaUy  need  the  article;  whether  it  is 
adapted  to  their  particular  circumisfcances ;  whether  it  is  too 
complicated  in  use  for  other  than  management  by  a  skilled 
workman.  It  is  new,  and  therefore  they  must  have  it;  and 
they  never  Jearn  from  experience  till  the  time  comes  when 
inoney  being  exhausted,  they  look  at  their  collection  of  curio- 
sities and  wonder  how  it  is  tney  have;  been  such  fools. 

There  is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  we  should  much 
tike  to  see.  Given  ten  years  from  now,  and  we  shall  have  got 
the  answer;  but  that  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  we  want  to 
know  to-day.  From  what  class  of  men  will  the  new  small 
bolder  be  drawn?  And  how  is  the  choice  going  to  be  made? 
We  are  presuming  that  everyone  who  applies  will  not  be  suit- 
able, but  what  are  going  to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
suitability?  Will  this  unthankful  duty  devolve  upon  the 
©ouncib?  We  see  the  Act  says,  "He  or  she,"  so  we  suppose 
either  sex  can  claim  the  promise  of  land.  These  people  have  to 
satisfy  the  councils  that  they  have  ability  to  cultivate  pr<^)erly 
the  small  holding  for  which  they  make  application.  Now,  of 
what  does  the  ability  consist? 

*i  j^^  *^®  ^^^^  instance  we  should  say  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  agrfcultural  lore.  Will  the 
candidate  be  submitted  to  some  sort  oT  competitive  examination, 
or  can  they  present  testimonials  as  to  their  qualifications?  We 
generally  find  that  those  who  know  least  tliink  they  can  do 
mo«t^  and  probably  would  eagerly  grasp  at  the  largest  holding 
■vithm  reach. 

V,  ^^J^  putting  aside  knowledge,  we  come  to  the  next  question, 
that  of  funds.  Money  is  easier  to  find  than  wisdom;  it  has 
«een  so  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  Without  money  there  can 
b&  no  proper  cultivation  of  land ;  and  who  is  going  to  say  how 
much  money  is  needed  ?  We  fear  this  money  question  will  go 
^ar  to  exclude  some  of  the  l)est  men— men  who  have  been  born 
and  brought  up  on  the  land,  and  who  undenstand  the  needs  of 
the  land  thoroughly.  These  men  have  our  sincere  svmpathy, 
and  m  their  case  the  only  hope  seems  to  be  from  the  credit 
5  ?•  ™?«®'  unfortunately,  are  not  scattered  over  the  length 
^nd  breadth  of  the  country,  being  few  and  far  between,  and 
gfter  all,  this  millstone  round  the  neck  is  a  fearful  burden. 
Jjere  are  those  men  who,  in  service,  have  saved  money;  but' 
the  very  fact  that  they  have  saved  monev  shove's  that  they  are 
jio  longer  young,  or,  at  least,  not  very  young,  and  unless  thev 
have  children  who  can  assist  in  the  work,  it  will  be  a  very 
uphill  undertaking. 

We  expect  tliere  will  be  many  applications  from  the  small 
tradesmen  m  the  lesser  towns  and  villages;  men  who  think 
that  the  possession  of  a  little  land  will  be  an  aid  to  them :  and  so 
xt  will  m  many  cases.  They,  too,  will  have  money  at  their 
back.  The  first  men  will  be  butchers  and  horse  dealera.  A 
butcher  IS  always  a  bit  of  a  farmer,  and  to  him  the  accommoda- 
tion of  land  ia  of  immense  value.  A  butcher  soon  blosi^oms  into 
a  cattle  dealer ;  and  from  a  cattle  dealer  to  a  bona  fide  farmer 
IS  but  a  step.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  for  manv 
yeara  Uio  nsing  farmer  has  invariably  begun  his  career  as  a 
butcher.  The  butcher  eays  to-day  that  his  trade  is  very  much 
cut.  It  may  be  so,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  always  appears  to 
have  plenty  of  the  *^ne«lful,"  and  is  ready  for  anv  little  land 
enterprise  that  may  turn  up.  W'e  don't  quite  tseo  why  the  pro- 
vision of  farms  for  people  of  this  class  should  be  made  a 
national  undertaking. 

Tlien  about  the  town-man  proper,  or  the  town-woman ;  will 
It  suffice  if  they  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council  that 
,  m/  ^^^  ar«  adequate,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  employ 
skilled  labour.  Or  will  it  be  held  essential  tliat  they  themselves 
niur^t  act  the  part  of  cultivator?  If  they  have  the' money  they 
might  be  left  to  find  their  own  farm  or  small  holding.  Money 
can  usually  procure  the  coveted  possession.  When  a  farmer 
leaves  his  farm  he  cannot  always  obtain  what  he  wants  exactly 
in  the  identical  neighbourhood  that  he  wishes.  He  i>ossibly  has 
to  move  far  afield ;  but  the  small  holder  is  most  sanguine  that 
such  IS  not  going  to  be  the   case    with    him.       He  confidently 


hopes  and  expects  that  the  land  that  he  wants  will,  by  some 
sort  of  conjuring,  become  his  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes 
or  feelings  of  the  present  possessor. 

How  it  is  going  quite  to  be  done,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
say.  But  in  many  cases  we  fear  great  disappointment  awaits 
him.  The  council  or  other  authority  will  have  tlieir  work  set 
to  obtain  the  offer  of  property,  ana  it  is  an  impossible  thing 
that  they  will  be  able  to  suit  ail  tastes.  We  should  only  like  to 
see  some  of  the  disappointed  grumblers  put  on  the  executive, 
so  that  thev  might  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  before  the  most  able  councils. 

Some  of  us  will  remember  a  book  by  a  well-known  writer 
entitled,  "What  will  he  do  with  it?"  We  are  inclined  to  ask 
the  same  question  now,  and  we  wonder  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  the  occupier  and  state  of  the  land  after  a  few  years  "  farm- 
ing" by  many  of  the  men  who  to-day  ^  so  lightly  and  cheer- 
fully to  take  up  duties  and  responsibilities  for  which  they  are 
eminently  unfitted. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Farm  work  proceeds  slowly,  and  not  ve^^y  satisfactorily. 
Spring  work  can  never  be  carried  out  rightly  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun.  We  know  he  is  there,  in  his  regular  place,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  more  of  him. 

Farmers  keep  drilling  barley  because  the  season  has  come, 
but  we  do  not  believe  in  drilling  in  such  a  pouring  nain  as  we 
saw  a  drill  working  under  yesterday.  If  we  cannot  have  a 
dusty  seed-bed  we  must  meike  shift  with  a  sticky  one,  but  we 
yet  have  faith  in  the  value  of  March  dust.  W^e  were  discussing 
the  question  with  a  successful  farmer  the  other  day,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  ridicule  the  old  proverb  about  March  dust  as 
being  a  fable  exploded.  But  he  farms  land  which  oan  scarcely 
be  treated  wrong,  and  which  is  apt  to  grow  cix>ps  too  big  to  be 
profitable.  Therefore  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  seeding  may, 
in  his  case,  reduce  the  bulk  of  straw  and  keep  the  crop  within 
bounds.  We  notice  that  the  same  farmer  is  much  more  par- 
ticular as  to  his  seed  bed  for  potatoes. 

Drilling  may  \ye  done  under  difficulties,  but  dressing  fallows 
is  almost  labour  in  vain,  and  the  horses  so  employed  would  Ije 
better  in  the  stable  or  at  other  work.  Twitch  and  stubble  which 
is  already  worked  out  would  be  best  raked  together  in  heap^, 
and  burnt  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough. 

Other  farm  animals  liave  been  very  healthy,  but  horses  are 
having  a  bad  time.  Influenza  lias  been  rife,  and  several  spring 
sales  liave  been  spoilt  because  the  hoi"ses  were  in  almost  unsale- 
able condition.  Buyers  do  not  care  to  risk  introducing  in- 
fection into  their  stables. 

Touching  on  the  sales,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  demand 
for  sheep  of  all  kinds,  and  also  for  growing  young  cattle. 
Prices  for  the  latter  have  been  almost  prohibitive  at  some  sales. 
Every  year  it  appears  more  evident  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  in 
this  country  is  neglected.  Xo  doubt  the  increased  demand  for 
milk  has  encouraged  farmers  to  sell  their  calves  for  veal, 
instead  of  rearing  them ;  but  where  calves  can  be  bought  for 
2os.  or  30s.  they  will  pay  to  rear  on  eeparated  milk. 

The  lambing  will  prove  a  record  one  generally.  Every- 
where the  fall  of  lambs  is  heavy,  and  the  less  small.  In  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  our  flocks  to  both  farmers  and  the 
public,  the  successful  season  is  matter  for  much  mutual 
satisfaction. 


Trade  and  liscellaneons  Hetes. 

Ha^h  Low  and  Go. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield^  write: 
**  We  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  our  new  Carnation  list  with 
coloured  plate,  showing  colours  and  forms  of  some  of  the  newer 
introductions  amongst  these  univei'sally  popu^iar  flowers.  W^e 
are  also  including  with  this  issue  plates  of  the  popular  new 
Polyantha  Ro«^e,  Baby  Dorothy,  and  our  new.  hardy,  close- 
clinging  climber,  Arapelopsis  Lowi,  both  of  which  plants  have, 
we  believe,  great  futures  before  them.** 

M estn.  Barr*t  New  Catalogue. 

We  have  liad  pleasure  in  reyie\nng  Messrs.  Barr*s  newly.- 
issued  *'  Catalogue  of  Hardy  PerennTals,  Alpines,  and  Aquatics 
for  1903."  On  pages  9  to  11  we  find  a  select  list  of  really 
good  novelties  and  rarities.  We  would  also  draw  attention 
to  pages  2  to  6,  which  give  valuable  information  to  ainateui« 
as  to  the  best  hardy  plants  for  different  purposes,  such  ca  for 
shady  or  sunny  borders,  wild  gardens,  rock  gardens,  Ac.  We 
do  not  think  that  such  information  is  given  in  any  other  cata- 
logue. On  pages  7  and  8  is  a  reference  list  of  popular  English 
names  for  all  the  plants  offered  in  tlie  catalogue.  Amonnr  the 
various  cultures  at  Messrs.  Barr's  Surbiton  Nurseries  thev  make* 
a  specialty  of  Delphiniums,  Irise^i,  Psc^onies,  Phloxes,  Michaelr 
mas  Daisies,  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  Pyrethrums,  and 
the  beautiful  new  hybrid  Water  Lilies  (described  on  jxage  83). 
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WARES 
BEGONIAS 

Awarded   40    Gold    M«dals    and    811  var 

Cups.     Ttie  fine  t  straiD  procurable      8cron/i 

well-ripened  tabera. 
SINQLE.— Mixed,   8/6  per  doz.  18/-  per  100 ;   In 

aeparate  colonri,  4/-  doz,  23/-  per  100;   extra 

quality,  8/-  and  10/-  doz. 
NEW  SINOLE  PRILLED-BDOED. -Mixed,  6/- 

aos  ;  in  distinct  colours.  9/*  doz 
SINGLE  CRESTED. -Mixed,  6/-  doz  ;  in  separate 

colours,  9/.  ricE 
DOUBLE.— Mixed.  8/6  doz,  2'/.  KO;  in  separate 

colonrs.  6/-  doz,  85/-  lOO;  extra  choice.  12/-.  Id/., 

and  26/-  doz. 
SPECIAL   BEDDERS.-Plio8phora8c*ns.  Count 

Zepplin,  Wonhiana,  A  others  from  3/6  doz,  26/- 100 
Snperb  collection  of  named  varieties     BEGONIA 

SEED.— I>ouble,  choicest  mixed.   ?/0  and  6/- 

pkt ;  Single,  choicest  mixed,  l/-  and  2/6  pkl. 
NEW  OATALOQUE  free  by  post: 


Addpeaa  Dept    A. 

WARE'S  NURSERIES,  FBLTHAM 


50,000     Border 
Carnations 

to  be  sent  out  of  3  inch  pots  for  present  delivery. 
Now  Is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

All  those  interested  in  Carnations,  kindly  write  for 

Illustrated  List  with  special  offer  of  Collections  from 

4/6  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid  ;  also  MALMAISOXS 

.  and  TBEE  CARNATIONS. 

I  devote  85,000  sq.  ft.  of  glass  to  Carnation  Culture, 
and  grew  over  200,000  last  season. 

A.  F.  DUTTOIV,^.  IVER,  BUCKS 


CARNATIONS. 

Parpetual  FlowoHng  Carnations. 

New  Catalogue  just  published  of  all  the  best 

varieties,  inolndinx  1908  Novelties,  post  free 

on  application. 

Prl06$  range  from  ©  -  perl  dozen  upwards. 

A*  full  collection,  in  various  sizes,  from  18'-  to  30/- 
per  dozen.    A  few  half  specimens  7/6  ai|d  1 0/6  each. 

Bead  oar  Carnation  Qaide,  2/2,  post  trte. 

.    HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

BUSH    HILL    PARK.    MIDDLESEX. 


SEED  POTATOES 


!  "  ro  PA  ri 


fl  OLfEN^  fi. 

TH?   FACTOR  f 

h  ':;f  i^OttSWALL  t- 

IM  -HAY  C 

MuNfWAktBt  fi 

t"i"lif,K  ^. 

\> '-;  Moi  sir  f  , 

•'M'M   MaONLK*  fS 

-.    Tftll  MPH  & 


*;OaTHEftN?T^II! 
^itARfTTES 

>UKtC)rTORKS 
3*L    RADIUM 


MAJtlM 

PAL     I  ABLY 


FLOOR  A  DO  PI 

PEiTKOVtR  H 

1  \JftTl  ( 

OLD  A^hLEJlF  in 
VEITLH  ASHLP^riD 

MAY  t^ttfi  m 

l,OUi  C  CllH  |& 


J  W.  CROSS,  ^^'i^i^^oT *"  WISBECH. 


•NEW  LIST' 


OP 


IWDOOR    PLIIMTS 

NOW  READY. 

New  Hybrid  WINTER-FLOWERINQ 

BEQONIAS   aQd  other   SUPERB 

NOVELTIES. 

COPT    FREE     ON    REQUEST. 


EARLY  DAHLIAS 

A  Boon  to  Growers  in  late  districts. 
Grand  strong  plants.     Real  prize  catcliers. 

PRICES  (Our  Selection,  Post  Free)  :- 
All  Classes— Show,  Fancy,  Cactus,  Pompon 
Cactus,  Pompon,  Singles  and  Single  Cactus,  and 
first  class  varieties  only :  10  Plants  3/9,  20  for 
7/-,  40  for  12/6,  60  for  18/6,  100  for  30/-. 
All  Carriage  Paid. 

Catalogue  and  Guide  Free  per  Parcel  Post  for  3d. 

postag-e- 

DOBBIE    &   CO., 

Dahlia  Specialists, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 25  Beautiful  strong 
plants  for  the  open  border,  flowerins:  from  July  to 
October,  4/6  25 ;  for  Cool  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory  to 
flower  October  to  January.  4/6.  The  two  collections,  8/6, 
ail  carriage  paid.     Illustrated  fully  Descriptive  Oataloffue 

post  free.-LEOa  bR^""""""    ^       *  "  '      ■" 

NVORCESTBR8HIR  B. 


post  free.- tEOG  R ROTHEBS.  Specialists.  MOSELBV' 


AMEEICAN  TREE  CARNATIONS.— Lovely 
Carnations  all  the  year  round  can  be  cut  by  anyone 
having  greenhouses  heated  to  46  or  60  degrees  in  winter 
Orders  of  10/-  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1908  now  ready,  iziCluding  all  American 
Novelties  of  007. 
H.  BURNETT,  V.B.H.S..  Carnation  Rpecialist,  Guernsey 

GARDEN  IRON  AND  WIRE  WORK  of 
erery  description.  Rose  Bowers,  Garden  Arches, 
Bspaliers,  Iron  and  Wire  Garden  fencing.  Wrought  Iron 
Tree  Guards,  Bose  Screens  and  Trainers.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  and  Prices  from—BOULTON  ^k  PAUL^  Ltd., 
Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  0/ 
Horticulture :  "Charcoal  is  invaluable  as'amannrial  agent, 
each  Utile  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  noti>enefited  by 
baring  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
BIRST,  BROOKE  A  HIRST,  Ltd.'.  Leeds. 
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Note-taking. 


T  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
rh  7  '<:*.^ '  iff  ^^  well-kept  notes,  or  to  show  the 
t*a?3t  **'  great  part  they  often  play  in  the 
gradual  advancement  of  youthful 
aspirants  in  innumerable  pro- 
foj^sions  and  trades.  To  the  lawyer, 
t  he  doctor,  the  scientist,  the  engineer, 
ii-ad  tho  inventor,  notes  are  of  suiMreme 
importance,  for  by  their  aid  they  are 
enabled  to  climb  step  by  step,  till  a 
commanding  position  is  reached,  and  the  road 
made  easy  for  the  acquisition  of  those  crisp 
**fiYe  pounders"  which  nobody  despises. 

Tet  even  notes — the  written  ones — have  their 
drawbacks,  especially  when  they  happen  to  be 
the  shorthand  notes  of  a  reporter  who  unex- 
pectedly puts  in  an  appearance  at  a  meeting  in 
some  remote  district  where  the  local  politician 
is  addressing  his  constituents.  Notes  of  this 
type  have  sometimes  brought  disaster  to  the 
politician.  But  let  us  away  with  politics  i^nd 
come  to  horticulture — that  restful  pursuit  in 
which  all  may  unite  in  a  bond  of  common 
brotherhood.  The  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor* 
may  find  in  its  pursuit  an  unfailing  source  ol 
interest. 

To  the  would-be  successful  horticulturist 
careful  and  systematic  note-taking  has  become  » 
matter  of  absolute  necessity,  because  it  is  only 
by  studying  closely  the  behaviour  of  plants  and 
crops  under  varying  conditions  that  one  can 
form  clear  opinions  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  of  the 
day  know  full  well  the  value  of  notes.  They 
know  that  different  varieties,  as  well  as  different 
species  of  plants,  have  their  pecidiarities,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remember  all  these 
distinctions  without  the  aid  of  notes.  Hence 
the  man  who  has  notes,  taken  in  previous  years, 
to  refer  to  is  able  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
mistakes,  and  thus  gradually  presses  on  to  a 
higher  degree  of  culturid  excellence.  The  orchid 
grower,  the  Chrysanthemum  grower,  and    the 
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Grape  grower  bave  in  the  past  done  mnch  to  achieve  cultural 
successes  by  the  aid  of  notes,  and  now  the  Sweet  Pea  specialists 
are  napidiy  becoming  record-breaking  note-takers  in  their 
attempt  to  unravel  the  peculiar  likes  and  dislikes  of  their 
captivating  peta.  Truly  the  grower  of  a  couple  of  doeen  varie- 
ties of  Sweet  Peas  need  not  be  short  of  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  voluminous  notes,  which  will  provide  plentv  of  food 
for  reflection,  as  well  aa  give  ample  opportunity  for  tne  display 
of  ingenuity  in  forming  plans  for  anotner  year.  The  vegetable 
grower,  too,  may  find  many  onportunities  for  note-taking  and 
for  turning  them  to  account  wlien  they  have  been  taken. 

In  this  connection  it  is  always  interesting  to  record  the 
fkitee  of  sowing  and  of  gathering  various  crops,  and  of  noting 
the  fluctuations  which. occur  from  year  to  year  in  regiard  to  the 
time  taken  for  various  crops  to  mature  from  the  date  of  sowing 
or  planting.  It  is  then  not  difficult  to  strike  an  averajge,  and 
thus  be  able  to  accurately  timt;  crops  which  are  required  for 
special  events.  Tables  have  been  made  giving  information  of 
this  description,  but  soils  and  localities,  as  well  as  seasons, 
have  muoh  to  do  with  the  rapidity  or  the  tardiness  of  growth. 
Notes  taken  on  the  spot  are  therefore  the  most  reliable  as  well 
as  being  of  greater  interest.  Note,  too,  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  sowing  of  seeds  of  various  crops  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the'  resulting  plants  above  the  soil ;  the  nature  of  the 
weather  at  the  time,  and  its  effect  on  the  progress  of  crops. 
Where  Onion  and  Carrot  grubs  have  proved  troublesome,  the* 
dates  at  which  they  were  first  noticed  should  be  recorded,  also 
the  dates  when  the  flies  were  seem.  Those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  latter  should,  by  the  aid  of  coloured  illustrations, 
endeavour  to  recognise  them.  Quantities  of  different  crops  ob- 
tained from  a  given  area  of  land  are  always  useful  records  to 
take,  and  those  having  a  commercial  turn  of  mind  may  with 
advantage  value  crops  at  the  market  rates  obtained  m  the 
neig^bourliood ;  and  if  in  conjunction  with  this  the  cost  of  the 
seed  and  manures  used,  and  the  labour  spent  in  cultivation  is 
carefully  calculated,  some  idea  of  cost  oi  production  and  of  profit 
or  loss  is  obtained.  Often  this  furnishes  a  sufficient  idea  to 
show  that  a  change  of  method  is  necessary  to  ensure  profitable 
cultivation. 

In  connection  with  fruit  culture  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
lot  down  the  dates  at  which  the  different  varieties  of  Appks, 
Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  flower  in  the 
open  air,  also  to  record  any  frosts  which  occur  during  the 
flowering  period ;  and  later  on  to  note  what  effect  such  frosts 
seem  to  have  had  on  crops  produced.  The  dates  on  which 
Tarious  fruits  ripen,  and  the  effect  of  bright  and  dull  or  wet 
periods  upon  the  progress  made  at  various  stages,  are  points 
of  interest  €uid  value  worth  recording.  Indeed,  among  other 
things,  a  careful  record  of  the  weather  day  by  day  shouldalways 
be  kept. 

Every  young  gardener  should  keep  a  diary  and  make  careful 
entries  of  whatever  work  has  been  done  in  the  special  depart- 
ment he  or  she  happens  to  be  engaged  in,  and  if  possible,  by  col- 
lating with  the  young  men  in  other  departments,  to  gain  a  sum- 
mary of  the  daily  work  done  in  each  department ;  noting  also 
if  any  of  the  work  has  been  unduly  delayed,  or  has  been  done 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  Records  of  this  description  are 
extremely  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference  in  after  life,  and 
when  responsibility  comes  tney  may  prove  the  means  of  helping 
young  head-jsardeners  over  many  a  difficulty. 

Problems  in  regard  to  the  shanking  and  colouring  of  Grapes 
may  sometimes  be  gradually  elucidated  by  carefully  kept  notes ; 
at  least  that  has  been  the  writer's  experience.  Where  trouble 
has  been  rife  in  regard  to  shanking,  note  the  condition  of  the 
Vine  roots,  and  of  the  soil  at  various  seasons,  times  of  watering, 
stopping  the  laterals,  and  method  of  ventilating,  and  proper 
remedies  will  invariably  suggest  themselves.  Equally  valuable 
information  may  be'  obtained  by  similar  means  in  regard  to  the 
colouring  of  Grapes,  as  local  conditions  often  have  much  to  do 
with  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  securing  perfect  finish. 

llese  suggestions  are  advanced  with  the  object  of  calling 
attention  to  the  value  of  note-taking,  and  to  the  vast  possibili- 
ties which  lie  before  the  young  men  who  will  studiously  arrange 
and  record  the  knowledge  gained  day  by  day.  Such  work  also 
has  thfl  advantage  of  leadipg  one  to  acauire  clear  and  concise 
methods  of  thought-expression,  as  well  as  to  develop  one's 
powers  of  observation.  Both  are  estimable  qualities  which  the 
gardeners  of  the  future  will  need  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  London  CJounty  Council  having  stipulated  that  all  of 
their  gardeners  and  publio  parks'  employees  must  hold  the 
Royal  HorticulturAl  Society's  certificate,  the  men  who  sat  for 

the  R.H.S.  exankination  last  January  are 
Parks  Bmnlayees'  naturally  mainly  from  around  London.  It  is 
Examination.  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  parksmen  from 

other  cities  and  towns  will  feel  constrained, 
or  will  have  sufficient  jjersonal  ambition  to  wish  to  sit  at  next 
year's  examination  on  January  11.  The  examiners'  report  for 
the  third  annual  examination,  held  on  January  13  last,  is  as 
follows:— As  previously,  the  examination  was  partly  written 
and  partly  viva  voce,  occupying  three  hours  and  twentv  minutes. 


It  was  held  at  the  society's  hall  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. One  hundred  and  thirteen  candidates  entered  their 
names.  The  results  of  the  1908  examination  are  highly  gratify, 
ing  to  the  ex^tminers,  and  will  be  equally  so  to  the  council  of 
the  society,  and  to  the  London  CJounty  Council,  at  whose  sug- 
^tion  this  annual  test  was  started  three  years  ago  to  stimulate 
intelligent  observation  and  interest  in  publio  garde^  work. 
While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  each  year's  results  will  Aow 
an  improvement  oh  the  year  preceding,  -  the  pronounced  and 
rapid  progress  shown  in  the  present  examination  was  beyond  our 
anticipation,  and  therefore  the  more  encouraging  to  the 
examiners  and  the  examined  alike.  Firstly,  the  vivd-voce 
questions  were,  by  most  candidates,  excellently  answered,  and 
high  marks  all  round  secured.  This  prepared  the  examiners 
for  a  similar  excellence  in  the  written  section,  but  though 
this  ideal  was  not  quite  realised,  nevertheless,  the  worked 
papers  were  decidedly  in  advance  of  former  years.  Still  we  «*e 
confident  that  an  even  higher  standard  of  excellence  should  be 
attained ;  and,  that  future  candidates  may  have-  some  guidance 
in  preparation,  and  may  know  how  their  predecessors  have 
failed,  the  following  criticisms  are  offered  on  this  year's  papers 
which,  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  examiners  in  1906  and 
1907,  and  issued  with  the  report  for  those  years,  should  prove 
helpful. 

The  examination  exposed  the  difficulty  surrounding  the  use 
of  botanical  names  and  terms,  and  these  are  necessary  because 
the  English  names  differ  so  essentially  in  one  part  of  the 
country  from  those  in  common  use  in  another,  that,  unless  the 
botanical  name  is  also  given,  we  can  never  be  sure  whAt  we  are 
really  talking  about,  or  that  we  mean  the  self-same  plant.  If 
candidates  would  every  day  look  up,  say,  two  or  three  names  of 
plants  with  which  they  eome  in  contact,  and  commit  them  to 
memory^  it  is  astonishing  how  large  an  acquaintance  may  be 
made  with  botanioal  names  in  a  short  time,  and  how  easy  the 
acquirement  of  them  soon  becomes.  Again,  oandidates  «*^^ 
take  osre  to  keep  up  their  elementary  school  education.  TO» 
most  fail  to  do,  as  proved  by  the  answers  to  questions  12,  18> 
and  14,  which  only  involved  some  very  simple  arithmetic.  The 
majority  dared  not  attempt  the  questions,  though  they  were 
very  easy,  and,  pf  those  who  did,  many  failed  in  accurate  work- 
ing, and  in  question  fourteen  omitted  to  divide  an  otherwise 
correctly  figured  answer  by  three  and  a  half,  confusing  the 
term  "square  yards"  with  **  yards  square,"  and  so  obtaining 
a  numerical  result  far  in  excess  of  the  correct  one. 

Again,  marks  were  largely  lost  by  the  want  of  accurate  com- 
prehension of  the  questions.  For  instance,  in  question  eleven, 
the  term  ''deciduous"  was  frequently  ignored,  and,  instead  of 
a  list  of  only  "deciduous"  trees  beinj?  given,  evergreens  were 
freely  included.  Perhaps  this  was  still  more  marked  in  ques- 
tion fifteen,  which  asked  "  What  effect  has  freouent  surface 
hoeing  on  trees  and  shrubs  growing  on  the  land?  ...  in 
answering  this,  much  information  was  given  as  to  the  influence 
of  surface  hoeing  on  the  soU,  but  the  point  of  the  question— 
the  €ff€<?t  on  the  trees,  *c.— was  quite  overlooked.  It  is  so 
necessary  in  all  examinations  that  the  questions  be  dosely 
scrutinised,  and  in  reading  a  question  the  candidate  should  giv© 
iMifficient  time  to  really  grasp  its  meaning,  and  to  understand 
just  what  the  examiners  want  to  know.  ^ 

Handwriting  and  accurate  methods  of  expression  still  neett 
attention ;  both  mean  practice,  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  one 
of  the  best  preparations  for  an  examination  is  to  answer  them 
at  home,  in  writing  and  without  reference  to  books,  questions 
set  at  previous  or  similar  examinations,  afterwards  correcting 
them  from  books  and  looking  up  the  points  unknown.        . 

By  the  replies  to  question  nine,  we  find  that  the  majoritv 
of  the  employees  are  conversant  with  the  names  of  treesano 
shrubs  (both  common  and  botanical)  growing  in  the  parksm 
which  they  are  empk)yed,  but  these  very  clearly  indicate  now 
restricted  are  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  }>^«sent  grown 
in  our  public  parks— every  answer  being  pmctically  a  doplM»*® 
of  the  others.  This  seems  to  suggest  a  very  desirable  »sue--- 
viz.,  that  more  breadth  of  treatment  should  be  introduced  to 
our  public  gardens  by  increasing  as  far  as  possible  the  ^^^^ 
of  species  and  varieties  of  hardy,  deciduous  flowering  trees  ana 
shrubs,  of  which  we  have  so  large  a  number  to  select  fw*"-. 

The  examiners  again  desire  to  impress  on  the  ^°^^*®Vmv 
absolute  necessity  of  observation  as  they  pursue  their  oaiiy 
work,  and  the  application  of  thought  as  to  the  why  and  tne 
wherefore  of  what  they  do  and  what  they  notice.  A  man  «•" 
never  be  really  fit  for  a  high  place  in  any  calling  in  hfe  unlejW 
he  both  thinks  and  observes.  Rules  are  good,  but  only  so  »ong 
as  they  lead  to  the  inquiry  as  to  why  in  each  case  they  show W 
be  followed,  and  what  effect  they  are  intended  to  produce. 
Seventeen  candidates  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  or 
marks  required  for  a  "Pass."  These  unsuccessful  candidates 
should  not  be  disheartened  bv  failure,  but  set  themselves  o^je- 
fnlly  to  observe  the  things  about  them,  and  to  think  out  tor 
themselves  the  reasons  of  their  different  operations.  Twelve 
months  of  this,  coupled  with  inquiry  from  their  supenore  on 
points  which  seem  difficult  to  fathom,  will  probably  resuH  ^n 
their  success  at  the  next  or  at  some  subsequent  examination. 


April  9,  1906. 
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Oendrobium  Cybele,  Qatton  Park  var. 

On  the  3rd  of  Afarch  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibition,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colnian,  wrb.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound),  Giatton  Park,  Surrey,  exhibited  this  new  Dendrobium, 
end  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  parentage  is 
2M>bile  nobilius  and  Findleyanum.  The  flower,  as  our  figure 
shows,  is  large,  bold,  with  beautifully  rounded  lip,  bavins  a 
blackish-crimson  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  sonee  of  yellow , 
white,  and  purple  around  it.  The  oroad  and  finely-formed 
petals  are  white,  tipfied  with  roey-magenta. 

Orchids  in  Season. 

Tlie  delicately  scented  Cattleya  Schroderse  is  probably  the 
best  of  that  showy  genus  which  blooms  at  this  season,  (fthers 
that  follow  in  succession  are  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  MoesisB,  with 
their  hoefc  of  hybrids.  One  of  the  finest  yet  raised  from 
O.  Schr5dene  is  L.-o.  Facinator,  in  which  L.  purpurata  figured 
as  the  pollen  parent.  Another  of  later  date  is  L.-c.  Ganymede. 
In  this  instance  L. 
Laiona  was  the  mother 
plant. 

Odontoglofisums  are 
now  making  a  grand 
display,  but  where  any 
O.'s  crispum  are 
flowering  for  the  first 
time  ,it  is  advisable  to 
disbud,  leaving,  say, 
one  or  two  buds  which 
must  be  cut  off  directly 
they  arei  fully  deve- 
loped. Plants  only 
nartly  established  feel 
the  strain  considerably 
if  permitted  to  carry  a 
spike  with  six  or  eight 
flowers,  although  it  is- 
not  always  visible  at 
the  time. 

The  majority  of  the 
Qypripediums  are*  pnac- 
tioally  over,  excepting 
G.  BEiarrisianum,  some 
of  which  will  soon  be 
in  bloom;  also  the 
bellatulum  section. 
Where  these  are  well 
grown  the  foliage  is 
always  pleasing  to  the 
eytJ,  while  the  scapes 
are  often  twin-flowered. 
Those  who  include  a 
iew  Selenipediums  in 
their  collection  can  de- 

Send  on  a  supply  to 
ower  well  through  the 
summer;  and  for  any 
reader  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted     with     this 

group  the  folk>wing  selection  may  be  useful.  S.'s  grande, 
Sedeni,  Roezli,  the  charming  little  Schlimi,  and  the  quaint 
oaudatum  with  its  long,  ribbon-like  petals.  These  constitute  a 
unique  collection  of  free-flowering  and  easily  cultivated  plants, 
llie  Ansellias,  of  which  africana  is  the  one  to  choose,  are 
also  interesting  and  desirable  subjects,  even  when  out  of  flower : 
but  for  small  low  houses  they,  are  not  recommended,  because  oi 
their  height,  which  is  generally  between  4ft  and  5ft. 

Cyrtopodium  Andei^oni  is  rarely  seen  in  these  days.  The 
amount  of  space  required  no  doubt  excludes  it,  like  numerous 
other  orchids,  from  many  collections. 

Among  Epidendrums  showing  signs  of  flowering  is  the  bril- 
liant E.  radioans ;  also  E.'s  evectum,  Obrienianum,  and  Wallisi. 
Masdevallias  in  variety  and  Coelogyne  cristata  are  only  a  few  of 
the  good  things  i^at  keep  our  houses  gay  at  the  present  time. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

Potting  operations  are  now  in  full  swing,  and  rather  than 
iet  this  important  work  get  behind  a  few  hours  overtime  (at 
the  usual  rate  of  pay)  may  be  necessary.  The  Cypripediums 
belonging  to  the  winter-flowering  section  are  all  repotted,  and 


A  New  Hybrid  Oendrobium  (O.  Cybele). 


the  next  to  receive  attention  embrace  the  Dendrobiums, 
PhaUBnopses,  Laelio-cattleyas,  and  a  few  of  the  botanical 
curios,  as  necessitv  arises.  A  moist  atmosphere  and  shade  from 
the  direct  nays  or  the  sun  must  be  the  rule,  with  a  continual 
watch  for  insect  foes,  especially  thrips ;  but  this  can  be  held  at 
bay  by  fumigating  with  XL  All  once  in  three  weeks.  For  spong- 
ing and  washing  the  plants,  Mitchell's  '*  Reliable"  insecticide 
is  neld  in  high  esteem  by  several  growers. 

Dendrobe  Flowering  on  New  Growth. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  new  growth  of  Dendxx>bium  nobile, 
which  is  in  flower,  and  wishes  to  know  if'  this  is  unusual.  1V> 
this  quer:^  our  reply  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  only  i^member 
seeing  this  phenomenon  once  before.  It  ms  not  a  new  growth  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  by  which  is  meant  one  arising  from  the 
base  of  the  last  completed  pseudo-bulb,  also  known  as  the 
''lead,''  but  an  adventitious  shoot,  which  sometimes  appears  at 
the  nodes  of  the  old  bulbs.  These  in  the  early  stages  resemble 
flower  buds.  The  example  sent  has  three  fully  developed 
flowers,  and  the  entire  length  ol  the  growth  is  five  inches.  We 
should  imagine  the  variety  to  be  A,^od  one,  when  the  bloosni 
are  produced  in  the  proper  way.  Has  any  other  reader  had  a 
similar  experience? 

Increasing  Oendrobium  Stoclr. 

Sometimes  what  appeare  very  much  like  a  flower  bud  turrtB 
into  growth,  which  is  often  the  result  of  a  sudden  change  from 
ooW  to  heat ;  but  if  the  variety  is  a  choice  one,  it  can  be  in- 
creased by  means  of  these  adventitious  shoots  that  grow  away 

strong  after  being 
taken  off  and  potted, 
and  usually  exceed  in 
sise  the  parent  plant. 
Another  method  is  to 
cut  some  of  the  back 
bulbs  into  lengths,  and 
lay  them  on  sphagnum 
moss  in  a  moist  close 
house,  where  they  will 
soon  push  forth  growth 
and  make  separate 
specimens.  The  old 
bulbs  must  always  be 
removed ;  three  to  four 
behind  the  lead  is  quite 
enough.  In  orchid  cul- 
ture this  is  an  im- 
portant item,  particu- 
larly in  the  present 
instance;  while  if  a 
Dendrobium  collection 
is  to  be  maintained  at 
a  high  degree  of  culti- 
vation, frequent  pro- 
pagation must  be 
resorted  to,  by  the 
methods  advocated 
above.— T.  Anstiss. 

Collecting  Orchids  in 
Their  Native  Wllds. 

{Concluded  from  fogt  90)5.) 
When  the  collector 
goes  into  the  Caaa- 
nare  lie  takee  his 
life  in  his  hands,  so 
to  si>eak.  The  only 
practical  way  to 
transpoi*t  the  plants 
is  by  rivers,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  these  that  can 
be  utilised  with  more  or  less  success:  another  thing  to  be 
reckoned  with  here  is  the  seasons.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the 
country  we  have  here  a  six  months'  rainy  season  and  a  iSsx 
months'  dry  season,  with  more  or  less  variation,  and  here  it  is 
that  several  have  failed  who  have  tried  to  collect  in  this  region. 
When  the  dry  season  is  fairly  advanced  most  of  the  smaller 
rivers  dry  up,  even  the  larger  ones  become  unsafe  for  naviga- 
tion, and  if  the  Elector  is  unfortunate  enough  tol)e  overtaken 
by  the  dry  season  in  his  journey  he  will  be  stranded  some- 
where in  the  wilds  without  any  hope  of  rescue.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  rainy  season,  he  cannot  collect  the  plants, 
for  during  fliat  time  everything  is  inundated;  the  course  of 
most  of  the  rivers  is  gone,  and  all  appears  like  an  inland  sea. 
The  plants  must  be  collected  during  the  dry  season,  and  every- 
thing in  readiness  at  the  first  sign  of  the  rains.  If  he  can 
thus  calculate  all  to  a  nicety,  everything  is  likely  to  go  well, 
although  the  greatest  dangers  and  risks  are  ahead  on  the  rivers. 
Several  of  these  may  be  used,  but  whichever  course  is  chosen 
the  trip  is  a  long  one.  He  may  take  Rio  Gazanare,  if  he  collects 
in  that  vicinity;  from  this  river  he  emerges  into  Rio  Meta,  and 
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from  the  Met*  into  the  mighty  Orinooo.  On  his  journey  he  will 
find  two  napidfl,  Trapichote  in  the  Rio  Meta  and  the  great 
waterfalls  of  Gariben  in  the  Orinooo.  If  the  rafts  are  strong 
and  fortune  fiavours  those  on  board,  they  will  emerge  safe,  but 
in  aU  likelihood  more  dead  than*  alive;  and  no  one  on  board 
will  know  how  it  was  done;  and  it  is  also  ix)ssible  that  the 
collector  will  have  to  risk  it  alone,  for  while  he  can  get  men 
from  certain  places  alone  the  rivers,  they  will,  as  a  ruJo,  balk 
when  Gariben  is  reached^  There  are  also  other  dangers;  cer- 
tain territories  through  which  our  course  li^  are  infested  with 
wild  Indians.  The  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Cazanaa?e  is  badly 
injfested  with  them.  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  Curvas  (Cazanare 
Indians).  They  are  very  hostile  to  th«  white  maix,  and  will 
attack  nim  witn  their  bows  and  arrows  whenever  they  Ikave  an 
opportunitv,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  conflict  is  to  keep  the 
course  in  tne  middle  of  the  river  and  without  tying  up  at  night. 
It  also  goes  without  saying  that  here,  if  ever,  the  collector  must 
be  well  armed.  On  the  Rio  Meta  we  find  the  Guahibos,  or  Meta 
Indians,  and  lower  down  the  Yaruros,  or  Orinoco  Inaians. 

Once  we  are  below  the  Gecriben,  dangers  such  as  napids  are 
over,  and  if  the  collector  succeeded  in  Keeping  a  few  men  on 
the  raft  he  will  now  float  down  slowly  toward  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
but  if  he  is  without  help  to  manage  his  rafts  and  battle  against 
the  trade  winds,  he  will  have  no  easy  time.  He  may  be  for- 
tunate to  be  seen  by  some  steamboat  and  taken  in  tow;  if  so, 
he  is  safe. 

Once  in  Ciudad  Bolivar,  if  the  pkoits  are  ali^w,  they  can  be 
embarked  there  for  New  York ;  the  trip  by  that  time  will  have 
taken  about  three  months,  so  you  see  it  is  no  child's  play. 

Haunts  ow  Other  Orchids. 

Now  we  have  taken  in  all  the  Colombian  Gattleyas,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  other  orchids  and 
their  distribution.  Odontoglossum  onspum,  as  we  aJl  know,  is 
associated  with  Pacho  San  Cayetano  ahd  other  xx>ints  around 
Pacho,  in  such  a  way  that  people  do  not  seem  to  believe  that 
0.  orispum  can  be  found  elsewhere,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
over  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  plants  imported  these  last 
few  years  come  from  Pacho,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
not  to  be  hiad  in  such  quantities  any  more,  and  .before  long  the 
collector  will  have  to  look  for  other  fields. 

In  my  travels  I  made  explorations  all  along  the  Eastern 
Cordillera  for  this  purpose,  as  far  south  as  Garson,  in  the  south 
of  Tolima,  and  on  the  Central  CordiHera  as  far  as  ?asto,  with 
the  result  that  I  found  0.  crispum  in  several  places  on  the 
eastern  chain,  and  on  the  central  chain  in  two  places.  Far 
apart,  it  is  true,  but  in  all  likelihood  I  missed  a  good  many 
places.  I  must  admit  I  never  found  any  great  quantities  until 
Pasto,  in  southern  Cauca,  was  reached;  here  are  any  amount; 
but  of  the  type  called  Lehmanni,  with  the  characteristic  five 
spots  on  the  lip.  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  another  plant  whose 
home  is  Antioquia,  yet  a  few  plants  have  been  found  in 
Toldma,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  it  again,  to  reappear  in  a 
slightly  different  form  in  Ecuador  under  the  name  of 
M.  vexillaria  rubella. 

Another  great  genus  of  plants  in  the  Colombian  Andes  is 
the  iViasdevallia ;  Sonson,  south  of  Medellin,  is  the  region  for 
these;  here  these  plants  occur  everywhere  in  all  shapes  and 
colonrs. 

Venezuela  has  four  species  of  Cattleya,  namely,  C.  Mossiee, 
C.  Percivaliana,  C.  spedossisima,  and  C.  Gaskelliana ;  the  two 
first  mentioned  are  found  in  the  Cordillera  de  los  And<«. 
C.  speciosassima  is  found  in  the  Cuspenera  Cordillera,  and 
C.  Gaskelliana  in  the  north-eastern  part. 

Going  southward  to  the  Guianas  we  find  Cattleya  Law- 
renceana  in  the  Rommia  Mountains,  and  farther  south  in  the 
mountains  above  Pernambuco  in  Brazil  the  well-known 
C.  labiata. 

In  looking  at  the  map  it  will  occur  to  someone  to  ask  if  thew 
are  not  plenty  of  orchids  in  the  immense  temtory  lying  between 
the  Orinoco  on  the  north  and  the  Amazon  on  the  south;  the 
wesftem  boiindary  would  be  the  eastern  Cordillera  in  the  west, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east ;  including  such  rivers  as  tne 
Rio  Negro  and  its  tributaries,  Rio  Guayabero,  Rio  Meta,  «fec. 

Oattleya  SchrSderte  is  probably  the  only  Oattleya  of  any 
wccount  in  this  region,  although  the  greater  part  of  this  country 
18  stdl  practically  unknown ;  but  what  is  known  has  not  pro- 
duced anything  surprising  in  orchids.  Almost  the  whole 
t^tfntory  is  very  uniform  in  climatic  conditions,  and  without 
any  high  mountains,  so  we  can  reasonably  exi)ect  that  no  great 
novelties  are  in  store  for  us  here. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  is  found  in  quantity  along  the  northern 
hanks  of  the  Amazon,  beginning  at  Manaos;  also  along  the  Rio 
Negro;  C.  superba  is  also  found  here.  This  Cattleya  also 
occurs  in  several  other  localities,  such  as  on  the  Oazanare,  Rio 
o  ^ij  ^""<5<^'  «'"^  «^ven  south  of  the  Amazon,  while 
C.  Eldorado  does  not  cross  the  Amazon  southward.— (John  E. 
Lager,  Summit,  New  Jersey,  in  "Transactions  of  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.'*) 
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Auplcula  and  Pplmula  Show. 

The  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold  their 
annual  show  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  usual  fortnightly  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  April  20., 
Copies  of  the  special  priise  schedule  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa.  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading. 

Royal  MeteoPoloflTloal  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  Geo«rge  Street,  We6tmii\&ter,  S.W.,  on  Wed-- 
nesday,  April  15,  1908,  at  7.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be  read:— 
1.  "Report  on  the  Phenologioal  ObservMions  for  1907,''  by 
Edward  Mawley.  2.  "The  Anticyclonic  Belt  Of  th^  Southern 
Hemisphere,''  by  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B.,  R.E. 

A  Qpttat  Amaploan  Show. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horti- 
culturists announces  that  it  will  hold  its  first  national  flower 
show  at  Chicago,  November  6  to  15,  1908.  A  most  oordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
to  attend  and  exhibit  at  this,  the  first  show  of  its  proposed 
scope  ever  held  in  America.  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burdett,  secretary,  1411,  First  National  Bank 
Buildings,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

School  Teaeheps'  Bxamlnatlon. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  examination  in 
cottage  and  allotment  gardening  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  in  as 
many  different  places  in  Great  Britain  a"nd  Freland  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  This  examination  is  intended  for,  and 
will  be  confined  to,  elementary  and  technical  achool  teachers. 
Teachers  and  assir^tants  desiring  to  sit  for  the  eximmiation 
should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  And  entry  form 
to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
rx>ndon,  S.W.     The  entries  close  on  Saturday,  April  18. 

Fpult  Opowaps*  Fedepatlon  and  Potatoas. 

No  sooner  has  the  National  Potato  Society  closed,  or  been 
forced  to  close,  its  accounts,  than  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
anomaly  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation  presenting 
a  rather  curious  petition  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  not  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  fruit  or  pomologioal  matters,  but  to  a 
disease  affecting  .the  noble  tuber.  Where  is  the  National 
Potato  Trade  Society  ?  and  what  is  it  doing  ?  Meanwhile,  some 
scientific  gentleman,  probably  with'  a  seat  on  the  council  of  the 
N.F.G.F.,  has  been  successful  in  moving  that  body  to  hustle-up 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Ti*uly,  though,  in  some  things  "  the 
Board"  requires  to  be  hustled.  We  are  still  waiting  and  hoping 
for  a  pomological  bureau  or  section  of  the  Board,  and  would 
be  glad  also  to  see  a  horticultural  sub-department  established. 

Tha   Nupsapyman.    Mapket  Gapdenaps*.   and   Qeii^pal 
Hallstopm  Insupanca  Coppopatlon,  Ittd. 

The  thirteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  at  41  and  42,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Friday,  3rd 
inst.  The  cuxx>unts  showed  mi  increase  in  the  year  both  as  re- 
gards premium  income  and  interest.  The  year  had  been 
peculiarly  free  from  hailstorms,  but  two  further  claims  had 
been  settled  since  the  accounts  were  closed.  During  iba 
thirteen  years  the  premium  income  had  increased  from 
£681  Is.  9d.  to  £2,476  13s.  lOd.,  which  showed  that  the  com- 
pany was  meeting  a  distinct  need  and  becoming  better  known.  * 
A  dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  and  bonus  of  2i  per  cent.,  making 
£1,000  in  all,  was  declared,  and  £1,500  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  making  the  reserve  £13,500.  The  invested  funds  at  th^, 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £23,969  Os.  7d,  The  company 
were  not  paying  big  dividends,  but  were  building  up  their 
reserve  fund  against  heavy  claims  which  might  come  in  at  any 
moment.  The  area  insured  now  amounted  to  over  35,500,000 
square  feet  of  glass. 
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W«ath«p  m  P«Pth«hiP«. 

March  went  out  "lik©  a  lion"  with  several  extremely 
boisterous  and  wet  days  and  nights.  April  has  been  less  stormy, 
but  a  good  deal  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  farm  and  garden  work 
was  brought  to  a  stand,  while  a  bitter  N.E.  wind  prevailed 
from  the  3rd  to  the  5th.  On  Monday,  7deg  of  frost  were 
registered,  the  day  was  bright,  and  a  rising  barometer  promised 
better  weather.— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

"Th«  Ppaotloal  Op«ttnkttttp«p/' 

Now  is  the  time  when  all  who  have  the  making  or  care  of 
lawns  are  7  up  to  their  eyes"  in  work,  as  the  saying  is,  mending 
or  remaking  lawns,  cricket  pitches,  tennis  and  golfing  greens. 
There  are  several  good  booklets  and  pami^ets  giving  informa- 
tion' upon  lawns,  their  upkeep  and  general  treatment,  and 
now  we  have  before  us  an  excellent  work  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Be^le,  F.L.S.,  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  97,  High  Holbom, 
London.  This  booklet,  we  might  say,  is  presented  to  any 
enquirer,  and  application  should  be  directed  to  Messrs.  Garter. 
The  whole  routine  and  processes  of  lawn  making  and  of  renova- 
tion are  described,  and  the  work  is  illustrated  on  every  page. 
A  chapter  on  worms  in  putting  and  other  greens  is  appended, 
and  the  splendidly  beneficial  effects  of  using  Carter's  Worm- 
killer,  a  i)owder  that  can  be  easily  applied  and  watered  in,  is 
testified  to. 

Mapoh  Wa«thap  at  Balvolp  Oaatle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.  eight  days 
and  N.W.  eight  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.69in  y  this  fell 
en  twenty-seven  days,  and  is  l.OGin  above  the  aveiage  for  the 
inonth;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  0.82in  on  the  25th. 
Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest  reeding  30.282in  on 
the  14th  at  9  p.m. ;  k>west  reading  29.174in  on  the  9th.  at  9  p.m. ; 
mean  of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings  29.826in.  Thermometer : 
|>ighest  in  the  shade  56deg  on  the  8th;  lowest  on  the  soreen 
18deg  on  the  15th* ;  mean  of  daily-  maxima  44.64deg ;  mean  of 
daily  minima  31.77deg;  mean  temperature  of  tli^  month 
38.20deg,  which  is  2.83deg  below  the  average ;  lowest  pn  the 
grass  15deg  on  the  15th ;  highest  in  sun  109deg  on  the  30th ; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  dft,  40.09deg,  which  is 
O.dOdeg  below  the  ajirerage.  Total  sunsihine,  100  hours,  which  is 
12  hours  36  minutes  below  the  average ;  there  were  four  sunless 
days.     This  has  been  the  coldest  March  here  since  1901.— W.  H. 

DiVBBS. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Soelaty. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  in  the  society's  haD, 
Vincent  Square,  London,  S.W.,  1  to  6  p.m.,  when  special  i^ri^es 
will  be  o£Fered  for  Daffodil  blossoms,  open  to  amateurs  and 
gentlemen's  gardeners  only,  as  follows :— Group  of'  Daffodil 
blossoms  grown  entirely  outdoors  (Polyanthus  varieties  ex- 
cluded); must  include  some  of  each  section  (magni-medio  and 
parvi-coronati),  and  must  contain  at  least  thirty  varieties  dis- 
tinct, at  least  three  blooms  of  each.  Not  more  than  nine 
blooms  of  any  one  variety  may  be  put  up;  to  be  staged  in 
bottles,  vases  or  tubes,  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top  (inside  measarement)^  and  all  the  stems  must  touch 
the  water.  Quality  of  the  flower  will  count  more  than 
quantity,  and  correct  naming  and  tasteful  arrangement  will 
be  duly  considered.  Any  hardy  foliage  nmy  be  used,  Daffodil 
or  otherwise.  No  prize  wiU  be  awarded  unless  there  are  three 
^jompetitors  at  least.  First  prize,  a  £7  78.  silver  vase,  pre- 
sented by  Measre.  Barr  and  Sons;  second  prize,  silver  Flora 
medaj.  Past  winners  of  this  cup  may  exhibit,  but  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  cup  more  than  once  in  three  years.  In 
the  event  of  any  such  previous  winner  being  adjudged  "first," 
a  -medal  will  be  awarded  instead  of  the  cup,  which  will  go  to 
the  next  best  ei^ibit,  provided  that  the  judges  consider  it  to 
be  of  sufficient  merit.  A  lecture  will  be  given  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.8.,  on  "Hardy  Cacti  and  other  Hardy  Succulents,*'  which 
will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  31,  edghty-two  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them 
being  Lady  Fumess,  Lady  M.  Paget,  Lady  Wendier,  and  Lady 
Sarah  Wilson,  making  a  total  of  456  new  Fellows  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


A  Plotupe  Bzhibltlon^ 

There  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  [Grafton  Galleries 
London,  portraits  of  native  princes  of  central  India,  studies  of 
Kew  Gardens,  Italian  landscapes  and  other  works  by  Mr.  A, 
Olivier.    The  exhibition  closes  on  April  14. 

Bpltlsb  OaPdanaPB'  Asaoolatlon. 

•  The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  London  bMUoh  will  be  hel^l 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand  (next  Law  Courts),  this  evening, 
April  9,  at  8  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Hawes,  superintendent,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Jlegents  Park,  will  give  an  address  on  "The 
Present  Opportunities  of  a  Gardener."  The  meeting  is  open  to 
all  professional  gardeners,  whether  members  of  the  B.G.A.  or 
not.  'It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  attendance  will  be  as  large 
as  possible.—A.  J.  Hartlbss,  ^ranch  Secretary. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Ecclee  Rooms,  Station 
Road,   Blackburn,   Lanes.,  on  Wednesday,   April   16,  at  7.30^ 
when  a  delegate  from,  London  will  deliver  an  address  with  i  . 
view  to  forming  a  new  branch. 

Sttssax  Weathar^ 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay  wards  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  2.78in,  being  O.Blin  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.69in  on  the  6th.  Rain  (or  snow)  fell  on 
twenty  days;  total  for  the  quarter,  5.76in,  whidb  is  about  an 
inch  short  of  the  average.  The  maximum  temperature  was 
66deg  on  the  8th  and  23rd;  the  minimum,  24deg  on  the  16th; 
mean  maximum,  47.09deg;  mean  minimum,  33.11deg;  mean 
temperature,  40.30deg,  which  is  0.79deg  below  the  normal. 
March  dust  has  this  year  been  at  a  premium.  It  has  been  all 
"lion"  and  no  "lamb."  Though  the  amount  of  lain  has  not 
been  great,  it  has  come  in  those  provoking  little  showers  all  • 
through  the  month,  keeping  the  land  too  wet  to  work  upon} 
consequently  cropping  has  been  delayed. — R.  I. 

Law  Note. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  made  an  order  last  week  for  fuller  and 
better  answers  by  the  defendants  to  interrogatories  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action  brought  by  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  V.  Alexander  Dickson. and  Sons  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  selling  Roses  or  seeds  not  grown  or 
propagated  by  the  plaintiff  company  as  Dickson's  Roses  or 
Dickson's  seeds,  and  from  carrying  on  the  business  <rf  nursery^ 
men  and  seedsmen  under  the  style  of  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  or  any  style  in  which  the  name  Dickson  appears,  without 
taking  reasonable  precautions  clearly  to  distinguish  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  the  defendants  from  that  carried  on  by  the 
plaintiff  company.  The  plaintiffs  are  well>known  Rose  speoialista, 
carrying  on  business  in  Newtownards,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Black- 
rock,  and  also  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  defendants,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Dic^n  and  his  two  sons,  carrying  on  business  as  seed 
merchants  in  Parliament  Street,  Dublin,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ashbourne  Agricultural  Company,  «md  as  Rose  growers  and 
nurserymen,  at  Woodlawn,  Dundrum,  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Dickson  and  Sons.— ("Irish  Daily  Independent/') 

** Famous  Old-time  Oardeneps." 

Under  this  title,  Mr.-  J.  Harrison  Dick  delivered  an  address, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  before  the  Redhill  and  Reigate 
(Surrey) 'Gardeners'  Society  at  their  last  meeting.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound  presided  over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Dick  prefaced 
his  remarks  with  a  brief  description  of  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  things  in  the  Dark  Ages— the  mediaeval 
times  prior  to  the  Renaissance.  He  then  showed  pictures  of  It 
Tudor  giuxlen,  and  went  on  to  describe  these  and  the  plants 
tliat  were  to  be  found  therein.  The  herbalists  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  not  overlooked,  among  them 
being  Clusius,  Dodoens,  Culpepper,  Gesner,  L'Obel,  Gerarde, 
Turner,  Parkinson,  and  Thos.  Johnson.  An  interesting  slide 
was  the  one  showing  the  world  at  four  periods,  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  geographical  discovery  and  the  introduction  of 
exotic  plants;  and  equailly  interesting  was  the  list  of  forest 
trees  and  the  dates  of  their  introduction  to  England.  Among 
these  are  the  Spanish  and  Horse  Qiestnuts,  WaLa«^^,  Cedar, 
Lombardy  Poplar,  Larch  and  Plane.  Among  the  famous 
"gardeners"  were  Markham,  Geiarde,  Parkinson,  Tnadeeoant 
(the  elder),  Bobart,    Evelyn,    Rose,  Sir    Wm.  Temple,    Philip 
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Choice  SnccnleDtffi. 


A  choice  group  of  Succulents. 

Miller,  Chambers,  Lawrence,  Aberorombie,  Humphrey  Repton, 
Wm.  Curtis,  Forsyth,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  T.  A.  Knight,  Loudon, 
XIkm.  Rivers,  J.  R.  Pearson,  and  several  others.  The  period 
covered  was  roughly  from  1550  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    The  lecture  was  received  with  applause. 

Bapton  Manor. 

The  King's  residence  at  Barton  M«nor,  on  the  Osborne 
estate,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  transformation  into  one  of 
the  most  charming  houses  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  improve- 
ments are  now  to  all  intents  oompleted,  and  the  sloping  lawns 
QFoand  the  ornamental  lake  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
grounds.  During  the  last  few  weeks  hundreds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  planted,  including  Rhododendrons,  Camellias, 
Laurestinas,  Japanese  Maples,  Cedars,  and  silver  and  copper 
Beeches. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Oapdenere*  Aaaoolatlon. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  March  25,  Mr.  T.  W.  Mitchell  read 
a  paper  on  bulbs.  It  was  recommended  to  pot  up  the  first 
batch  of  bulbs  as  early  as  possible,  and  afterwards  in  batches 
to.  prolong  the  season  of  blooming.  After  potting,  cover  with 
ashes  or  fibre  for  about  six  weeks.  Bulbs  for  bedding  were  also 
dealt  with,  and  he  concluded  Iby  giving  the  best  sorts  to  grow. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was 
«ccorded. 

Mapoh  Weathep  at  Deafopd.  Lelceatep. 

Low  temperatures  have  characterised  the  la^t  month,  sunny 
days  having  been  tempered  by  cold  winds.  Snowstorms  were 
experienced  on  five  occasions,  which  helped  to  swell  the  total 
"rainfall"  for  the  month  to  3.28in.  This  fell  on  sixteen  days; 
the  greatest  quantity  was  recorded  for  the  25th,  when  it  was 
0.75in.  The  mean  temx>erature  was  below  the  average,  being 
only  39.6deg.  This  was  less  than  the  mean  of  42.5deg  for  the 
previous  month.  The  wai^mest  days  were  the  2drd  and  24th, 
when  the  maximums  were  56deg  for  each  day ;  the  minimum 
was  28deg  on  the  12th.  Vegetation,  which  seemed  rather  for- 
ward last  month,  has  been  retarded  during  March,  so  that  when 
warmer  weather  comes  along  progress  will  be  made  very 
quickly.— L.  F.  D. 

Destpuotloti  of  Rata 

Representatives  of  the  Westmorland  County  Council,  having 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  destruction  of  rats  by  an 
inspector  of  the  Ratin  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  they  stated 
that  most  excellent  results  had  attended  the  experiment.  The 
Holmescales  Farm  is  about  370  acres  in  extent,  with  a  river 
running  full  length  of  the  west  boundary,  say  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  List  year  about  thirty  acres  were  under  corn,  and  the 
buildings  are  suflBcient  to  accommodate  about  100  head  of  cattle. 
Considering  this,  where  so  much  water  and  food  was  constantly 
about  there  mu&t  have  l>epn  a  great  number  of  rats  on  the 
('State,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  with  one  application  of 
"Ratin"  the  whole  estate  was  cleared. 


Upon  a  corner  of  one  of  the  stages  in  the  Cape  House 
or  Heath  House,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  thet^  is 
collected  a  pretty  little  group  of  the  more  interesting 
and  uncommon  dwarf  South  African  Succulentce. 
Our  small  photograph  onlv  imperfectly  illustrates  the 
diversity  and  quaintness  of  the  plants.  Most  prominent 
are  the  figures  of  Aloe  variegata,  barred  with  green  and 
pale  grey,  the  V-shaped  tapering  leaves  forming  a 
pyramidal  spiral.  Next  to  this  plant,  on  the  left,  is 
the  rare  Senecio  Haworthi.  with  round,  white-felted, 
finger-like  growths  in  buncnes,  held  erectly.  We  pre- 
sented a  separate  figure  of  this  plant  in  our  issue  of 
December  26  last.  The  spiny  and  repellant^lookin^ 
member  in  the  immediate  forefront  is  Opuntia  tam- 
cata ;  and  its  near  relative,  Opuntia  ursina,  the  Grisly 
Bear  Cactus,  is  the  upricht,  wooJly  or  sdlvery-like  plant 
near  the  left  edge  of  the  photograph.  Quite  in  the 
centre  is  the  rounded  mass  of  glooular  tissue  which 
represents  Mesembrvanthemum  minutum — like  a  con- 
glomeration of  swelling  bulbils.  Other  decidedly  in- 
teresting giants,  which  however  we  can  hardly  locate 
for  the  reSder  by  mere  textual  description,  include 
Craasula  pseudo-lycopoidioides,  like  Lyoopodium; 
CrasiMila  hemispha>rica,  with  rosettes  of  fleehy  leavee,  the 
size  of  a  finger-nail,  with  acute  apex ;  Cotyledon  pulvin- 
ata  (frontmost  plant  in  the  photograph),  with  oval, 
fleshy  leaves,  covered  with  a  grey  felt.  Cotyledon  <davifolia 
cristata,  with  small  oval  leaves  in  bunched  masses ;  Mesembry- 
anthemum  Bolusi,  with  thick,  dark  green,  angular  growths, 
3in  to  4in  long,  l|in  deep,  and  as  broad.  Monanthes  muralis 
hardly  seems  in  keeping  with  its  fellows  here.  It  is  succulent, 
without  doubt,  but  looks  more  like  one  of  our  garden  Sedums. 
The  tiny  brownish  leaflets  are  arranged  like  those  of  Thyme,  on 
the  short  stems.  Ceropegia  fusoa  must  also  be  mentioned  as  an 
uncommon  species,  witn  dark  olive  green,  erect  rounded  stems, 
without  leaves,  something  like  kitchen  Asparagus  in  the  young 
stage.  This  Ceropegia,  however,  is  quite  smooth.  Buphorbia 
procumbens,  dark  green,  but  like  a  star-fish  in  shape,  furnishes 
another  quaint  addition,  and  lastly  may  be  mentioned  KJeinia 
teretifolia,  with  eoalloped  glaucous  leaves,  2in  long  and  lin 
broad. 

N#*» 

Border  Carnations. 

The  outstanding  and  most  important  points  to  be  considered 
in  making  a  Carnation  bed  or  border  are  that  Carnations  require 
space^  light,  and  fresh  air,  and  should  have  the  bed  or  border 
practically  to  themselves. 

Selection  should  be  made  of  a  site  facing  towards  the  south, 
or  at  least  unshaded,  for  the  Carnation  cannot  have  too  much 
sun.  Protection  of  shrubs  on  the  north  and  east  is  very  desir- 
able, but  the  shrubs  must  be  kept  well  back,  or  th«  bed  or 
border  so  far  distant  from  them  that  they  will  not  be  interfered 
with  as  regards  light,  and  also  at  the  roots,  there  not  being 
any  confinement  about  the  bed  or  border,  as  "enugness*'  often 
means  still  air,  and  its  concomitant  air  moisture,  wher<eas  Car- 
nations cannot  have  too  much  air. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  the  bed  or  border  be  of 
such  width  that  all  the  plants  in  it  can  be  easily  got  at,  and 
the  operations  of  staking  and  tying,  disbudding,  layering,  Ac., 
conducted  without  being  obliged  to  step  upon  it.  It  is  aksb 
desirable  that  the  soil  should  oe  raised,  for  drainage  purposes, 
6in  to  9in  above  the  surrounding  level.  The  soil 'of  the  site, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  should  be  well  and  deeply  trenched,  it 
beine  presumed  that  the  land  is  duly  drained,  otherwise  the 
trenching  will  only  form  pits  for  holding  water  in  the  case  of 
heavy  soil. 

As  regards  the  soil,  it  is  well  known  that  Carnations  will 
grow  and  flower  more  or  less  in  any  and  every  soil,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  are  only  seen  in  their  full  vigour  and 
beauty  when  attention  has  been  given  to  the  composition  of  the 
border.  The  very  best  .soil  for  Carnations  is  a  fairly  strong 
virgin  loam,  open  and  free  from  stickiness.  To  this  may  be 
added  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  manuire,  sav  from  an 
old  hotbed,  a  little  mortar  rubbish,  and  some  ix>ad  scrapings 
from  a  pit-gravelled  road,  not  from  a  road  gi^anited,  slagged^ 
or  tarred,  all  three  of  which  are  best  omitted,  drift  (river  or 
sea)  sand  being  used  instead.  A  light  addition  of  bone  dust 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  amount  of  the  opening  material 
to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  tne  loam.  The 
heavier  it  is  the  more  liberal  must  be  the  addition  of  the  other 
constituents  of  the  bed  or  border  to  keep  it  well  open.  Rank, 
fresh  stable,  or  other  manure  should  not  be  used.  No  amount 
of  digging,  no  supplies  of  manure  produce  such  satisfactory 
results  as  top  spit  or  virgin  loam. 

The  bed  or  border  when  finished  should  be  well  and  firmly 
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trodden  down,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  plants,  which  should 
be  well  rooted  layers ;  badly  rooted  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  planting,  and  should  be  rejected.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  plants  be  well  established  in  the  bed  or  border  before  the 
rough  oold  weather  sets  in,  and  this  in  most  cases  is  not  assured 
unless  they  are  all  in  their  places  by  the  middle  of  October. 
They  should  be  pliaoed  about  15in  distance  apart,  planting  fairly 
deep  and  very  firmly.  As  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  iHanting 
may  be  deferred  until  the  first  opportunitv  afforded  oy  open 
weather  after  the  middle  of  Febri^ary,  the  layers  being  potted, 
stood  on  and  plunged  in  ashes,  protected  overhead  from  arench- 
ing  nains  andTsnow,  but  must  always  have  abundance  of  light 
and  «ur.— S.  6. 


A  Standard  Cytisos. 


All  sorts  of  greenhouse  flowering  shrubby  nlants,  and  par- 
ticuJarly  those  that  are  forced  for  flowering  in  the  early  days  of 
spring,  are  to  be  had  as  standards.  Indeed,  fashion  seems  to 
run  strongly  in  favour  of  standards  at  the  present  time.  For 
the  larger  conservatory,  or  for  haJls  and  corridors,  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  the  standard,  since  the  branching  head  of 
flowers  is  brought  more  up  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  We  have 
reprodnced^  from  "The  American  Florist,*'  a  photograph  of  a 
shapely  standard  Cytisus  (C,  fragrans,  syn.  Genista  fragrans), 
grown  in  the  nursery  of  the  Robert  Craig  Co.,  in  America. 
Standard  plants  (says  our  contemporary)  are  best  for  not  being 
trimmed  or  clipped  in  too  closely ;  the  plants  are  more  graceful 
when  allowed  to  make  a  more  or  less  natural  growth  which  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  ordinary  bush  shaped  plant  as  grown  for 
market.  Anyone  desiring  to  ^row  such  plants  should  select 
young  specimens  with  as  straight  shoots  as  possible  and  run 
.  them  str^ght  up  to  the  desired  height,  when  they  may  be  stopped 
and  a  head  gradually  formed  by  stopping  the  side  shoots  ss 
they  appear.  It  will  take  at  least  two  seasons'  growth  to  get 
well  fumisjhed  specimens  from  the  time  the  young  plants  are 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  each  year,  of  course,  Siey  will  im- 
prave.  Summer  is  the  time  for  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  past  the  shears  may  be  used  to  clip  them  into  shape. 
Then  let  them  grow  iiatumlly,  only  stopping  any  shoots  that 
seem  to  be  taking  an  undue  lead  at  the  risk  or  spoiling  the 
symmetry  of  the  plant.  The  Cytisus  is  a  stronger  feeder  than 
the  majority  of  hardwooded  plants,  and  to  get  the  best  results 
must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  manurial  sustenance. 


Cylisus  fragrans  in  a  9in.  pot. 


The  Perils  of  a  Flower  Show. 

My  thoughts  are  not  going  back  now  to  that  disastrous  occa- 
sion wJien,  having  staged  my  precious  exhibits,  and  decorated 
the  dinin^-table  with  my  best  glass  and  loveliest  flowers,  a 
mighty  wind  arose  and  brought  down  the  tent  about  our  ears, 
scattering  destruction  in  every  direction.  We  considered  our- 
selves lucky  that  with  life  and  limb  we  escaped,  how  we  hardly 
knew.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  gave  us  no  chance  to  save 
ourselves;  we  were  smitten  where  we  stood,  but  fortunately  onJy 
by  canvas.  The  society  was  a  young  and  struggling  affair — one 
wet  day  has  seriously  cripplea  the  finances,  and  the  terrible 
whirlwind  did  the  rest.  I'ne  collapse  of  tent  and  society  was 
total ;  the  sun  of  their  prosperity  set-,  to  rjse  no  more. 

There  are  other  dangers:  pitfalls  for  the  unvi'ary,  I  call 
them.     The  youthful  horticulturist  in  the  secJusaon  of  his  own 

girden  is  apt  to  take  a  far  too  rosy  view  of  his  own  position, 
e  has  so  much  to  learn  about  the  very  rudiments  of  showing. 
His  business  is  to  have  his  exihibits  ready  at  their  best  on  the 
date  that  the  committee  have  selected  for  the  show.  A  we^ 
before,  or  a  week  after,  or  even  a  day,  will  not  do.  He  finds 
one  year  he  is  too  forward,  the  next  behindhand.  He  will,  if 
wise,  arrange  to  grow  his  exhibits  in  different  positions— an 
early  aspect  and  a  late  one.  At  the  time  of  making  final 
entries  he  will  often  discover  that  he  OHist  take  another  line 
altogether  from  that  he  had  planned,  and  must  be  content  with 
the  day  of  small  things.  Last  year,  for  instance,  we  made  sure 
of  Sweet  Peas  unbumt  by  the  sun.  We  planted  our  best  in 
shady  positions  to  escape  the  trouble  we  had  experienced  in 
1906,  when  lo!  there  was  no  scorching  sun,  not  enough  even  to 
bring  the  flowers  fully  out,  and  we  were  sadly  nonplussed.  Many 
of  the  vegetables  could  only  be  called  so  by  courtesy ;  fine  pods, 
but  the  Beans  and  Peas  weie  mean  in  the  extreme.  What 
should  have  been  dessert  Apples — the  beautiful  early  varieties- 
were  uncommonly  unappetisang. 

A  hot  dry  week  will  play  the  very  havoc  with  the  Roses. 
Tliey  win  come  and  ^o  in  a  night,  and  those  that  look  fairly 
well  at  early  dawn  will  present  a  sorry  appearance  in  the  tent 
at,  say,  4.03  p.m.  I  migjht  continue  all  tnrough  the  list;  but 
I  am  thinking  now  more  of  the  perils  that  beset  me,  indi- 
vidually, when  I  frequent  a  show.  I  can  pass  by  a  bonnet-shop 
unmoved;  dresses  tempt  me  not  when  I  have  once  got  my 
summer  and  mv  winter  frock,  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  about 
the  flowers.  Hothouse  beauties  I  may  love,  but  I  do  not  desire 
them.  "  Herbaceous ''  I  leave  to  those  who  have  big  wide 
borders  to  fill.  What  I  want  is  something  for  my  Rose  garden  ; 
something  that  I  can  have  from  June  up  to  the  reign  of  Jack 
Fi^jst;  something  sweet,  something  with  rich  colour;  with  all 
colours  and  all  textures.  There  is  such  infinite  variety  in  the 
flower  of  my  choice  that  I  am  content  with  it,  and  with  it 
alone.  And  I  like  the  best.  I  am  not  fickle ;  I  do  hold  to  my 
old  loves,  often  long  after  they  have  been  superseded  by,  shall 
I  say  better  P  Sometimes  I  am  fain  to  confess  there  are  weak 
points  in  those  I  admire,  but  I  am  often  long  before  I  fully 
acknowledge  the  charms  of  the  usurning  sovereign. 

I  look  tnrough  lists  of  to-day ;  I  look  through  lists  of  twenty 
years  back.  The  cult  of  the  Rose  has  progre^ed  by  leaps  and 
bounds ;  and  the  exhibition  box  of  to^ay  comes  venr  near  per- 
fection, and  it  is  those  exhibition  boxes  that  are  so  fatal  to  me. 
I  have  but  little  money  to  spend,  and  I  am  tempted  on  every 
hand.  As  I  generally  have  a  good  stock  of  workable  Briars,  I- 
treat  myself  to  a  small  box  of  buds,  and  I  must  say  my  friends, 
the  nurserymen,  are  most  generous.  Then  there  is  all  the  risk 
to  run — the  best  may  not  take — and  certainly,  for  the  first  season 
I  cannot  hope,  even  with  the  beet  of  luck,  to  gather  many 
blooms.  Still,  *for  the  patient  i>er»on  this  plan  is  a  good  one,, 
and  I  can  recommend  it.  To  grow  from  cuttings  is  such  slow 
work,  and  honestly  I  still  fancy  I  get  the  best  results  from 
budded  Briai«.  But  each  year  I  just  indulge  in  a  few,  very  few 
plants,  amd  they  give  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express. 
There  is  the  pleasure  of  selection,  the  pleasure  of  planting,  and 
the  pleasure  of  anticipation.  I  know  every  individual  plant — 
I  was  going  to  say  almost  every  leaf  and  bud.  Now,  this  year 
I  am  hoping  for  great  things.  I  w^  extravagant;  I  gave  as 
much  as  the  price  of  a  new  pair  of  gloves  for  one  tree.  I  said 
"Hang  the  expense,*'  for  once  I  must  have  something  good. 
They  tell  mc  that  in  the  Queen  of  Spain  I  shall  have  a  straight- 
necked  Bessie  Brown.  I  like  "B.  B.,"  but  I  do  not  like  her 
habit  of  hanging  her  head.  I  was  cautious  over  William  Shean, 
but  '*  purest  pink,  with  delicate  veination  "  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  but  possibly  these  will  not  be  one  wit  better  than  some 
of  the  lesser  priced  beauties.  [Queen  of  Spain  seems  rather 
prone  to  mildew.     Have  you  Joseph  Lowe?— Ed.] 
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In  the  Journal  for  January  23  was  a  most  intM*€Bting  pajNer 
on  "Rose  Showing,"  signed  "A.  C/*  Waa  the  writor  easily 
spotted,  and  had  his  name  a  short  prefix  P  He  spoke  of  spoUing 
a  box  by  putting  in  a  Paul  Neron.  That  must  nave  been  very 
early  on  in  his  oareer  as  a  show  man.  Fanc^  Annio  Laxton  and 
John  Hopper  in  a  prize-taking  box !  Here  is  a  Rose  now,  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  coarse  and  v-1-,  and  that  is  J.*  Bf  Clark.  I  thiiik 
it  will  not  be  long  before  it  keeps  company  with  Paul  Neron. 
Size  is  not  eyorything ;  we  want  Roses,  not  PsBonies. 

I  never  could  get  up  any  enthusiasm  for  Mrs.  John.  Laing. 
There  is  a  commonness  about  the  colour,  it  does  not  look  to  me 
pure,  and  she  is  very  big.  Caroline  Testout  is  big,  but  the 
colour  is  so  perfect;  although,  perhaps,  some  would  admire  the 
pink  of  Marie  Finger.  The  pink  I  love  best  is  found  in  Countess 
of  Folkestone,  and  next  to  that  in  the  heart  of  a  Captain 
Christy.  There  was  a  time  when  we  swore  by  Gabriel  Luiiset, 
but  now  we  rarely  mention  her.  Londoinlerry  is  big,  very  big, 
but  a  bit  too  solid  in  a  damp  time. 

It  requires  a  strong  living  faith  to  believe  that  this  garden 
last  year  blossomed  as  and  with  the  Rose.  The  snow  aira  nun 
alternating,  the  cold  winds  and  the  frosty  nights  seem  to  say 
that  the  Rose  days  are  still  far  ofiF.  We,  along  with  the  Roses, 
are  passing  th-rough  dark  days,  days  that  will  ultimately  bene- 
fit both  Rose  and  mistress,  we  hope. 

One  of  the  youn^  gardeners  in  the  "Domain"  the  other 
day  gave  as  his  experience  that  Ro^es  were  very  easy  of  cultiva^ 
tion.  He  was  young.  If  he  writes  in  twenty  years  time  he 
will  hardly  be  so  cock-sure.  It  may  be  easy  to  gix>w  Roses,  but 
not  easy  to  grow  them  well  After  many  yeam  of  trial  I  find  I 
have  still  something  to  learn,  and  I  still  believe  that  where 
people  fail  in  having  good  bk>om8  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  trees, 
nor  the  soil,  but  the  lack  of  efl&cient  pruning.  A  paper  that 
fancies  it  knows  a  good  deal  published,  a  week  or  two  back, 
the  pictures  of  unpruned  and  pruned  trees.  All  I  can  say  is 
those  speciin  varieties  I  know  pretty  weU  from  firot-haikL  know- 
ledge, and  if  I  did  not  cut  back  much  harder  than  those  were 
cut  back  I  should  not  expect  much  bloom  in  July.  Hiere  is 
much  more  'harm  done  from  under  than  over-iiruning. 

Mind,  do  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  soil  is  nothing. 
A  Rose  must  have  something  to  feed  on,  and  often  a  mistake  is 
made  by  giving  the  plant  too  much  nourishment  in  a  crude  form. 
The  nourishment  wants  to  be  mellow,  so  that  the  little  fibres 
can  take  it  up  with  ease.  No  one,  4»,  can  grow  good  Roses 
tPOTO  worn-out  trees ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  bonfire  in  many 
gardens  I  couki  mention.  As  to  pruning,  do  not  go  out  in  tihe 
morning  and  cut  back  your  ramblers  and  climbers,  but  just 
jiidiciouslv  thin  out,  paying  particular  attention,  let  us  say,  to 
i>orothy  ^rkins  and  others  of  that  class.  She,  in  particular, 
grows  such  a  close  massy  head,  and  there  is  always  lots  of  weak 
wood  to  be  found  on  the  other  trees  if  looked  for. 
•II  X  }^^  ^^^""^  ^^y  nurserymen  go  to  the  expense  of 
illustrating  in  black  and  white  their  Rose  catalogues.  What- 
ever sort  of  an  idea  do  they  expect  you  to  get  of  the  flowers  by 
ttiAt  process?  As  to  word  painting,  the  more  I  read  the  moire. 
astonished  I  am.  Surely  some  of  th€6e  men  must  keep  a  tame 
poet  on  the  premises.  Their  powers  of  description  are  unique. 
Where  their  adjectives  come  from  I  cannot  tell,  but  some;  at 
least^  are  coined  for  the  occasion.  » 

Well,  the  season  of  1908  lies  before  us.  There  will  be  sur- 
prises  and  disappomtments;  let  us  hope  the  former  will  out- 
weigh tile  latter.  There  is  no  pleasure  so  pure  as  that  found 
among  our  flowere  and  no  labour  that  pays  so  well.  A  lucky 
year  to  all  faithful  roearians,  and  may  they  have  always  a  few 
spare  shillings  to  spend  on  new  varieties  of  their  Queen.— The 
Missus. 

A  HorticDltoral  Retrospect  and  Outlook.* 

{OoniintMd  from  page  312.) 
Journeymen's  ijiages  were,  in  the  seventies,  lis.  per  week  All 
labour  was  then  low  paid,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  young 
men  turning  out  of  the  bothy  on  a  Monday  morning  had  a  far 
liner  appearance,  both-  in  physique  and  dress  (dressed  as  they 
were  with  clean  washed  moleskins  or  .ooaxluroys,  and  clean 
washed  sleeve  waistcoats,  double  breasted  to  the  neck),  than  the 
dirty  jagged  dnabs  wo  often  see  now  turning  out.  And  in 
these  bothies  men  spent  much  more  of  their  leisure  time  than  I 
I^L*  1  ^  ^^  °^^J  ^^^^  ^"  ^¥  P^^^  palatial  ones,  self-educating 
^^i^A^^^  t""  advance  in  their  profession.  There  was  no  h^f 
Saturday  off;  and  now  the  young  gardener  has  got  it,  I  fear 
the  lore  of  sport  dominates  him  as  it  does  so  n^ny  iore  at 
present,  and  within,  half  an  .hour  of  the  time  he  stops  work  on 
Saturday  you  find  hira  at  the  nailvinay  station  en  route  to  a  foot- 
bali  match  or  some  other  came. 

c  ^Q  *i?®-b^inning  of  tJie  deiade  of  70,  the  great  depression 
ot  58  bad  passed  away,,  and  every  industry  was  boomin«. 
Agncnltural  profits  were  more  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 

*  Mr.  Whytook'8  preaideatial  address  before  the  Scottish  HortioultMial 
AsBooiation. 


and  more  than  they  have  been  since.  Twenty  years  before, 
the  nursery  and  seed  business  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
leading  firms  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  tbe  interval  a 
large  number  of  firms  had  come  into  existence,  all  puahing 
their  business  with  great  energy  and  skill,  most  of  them  with 
very  marked  success.  This  ereat  energy  and  extension  of  the 
nursery  trade  was  really  Vie  pioneering  of  whsat  I  can  call 
nothing  else  than  a  revolution  in  horticulture  that  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventies.  Horticulture  began  now  to  be 
thoroughly  democratised.  Previously  it  was  almost  ex- 
clusively aristocratic.  It  was  at  this  iieriod  that  two  0:eaii 
issues  in  horticulture  began  to  come  into  prominence,  and  naTe 
gone  on  making  marvellous  developments  ever  since,  namely, 
market  gardening,  and  providing  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
in  the  hearts  and  suburbs  of  our  cfensely  pooulated  cities.  The 
first  man  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade  who  ventured  to  put 
up  some  bi^  houses  to  grow  fruit  for  market  was  told  at  the 
outset  by  his  friends  to  nis  face  that  he  was  mad.  When  he 
got  fully  started,  he  gave  ayoung  fellow  £100  to  go  and  sell  his 
fruit  in  Covent  Qaroen.  The  whole  turned  out  such  a  success 
that  in  a  few  years  huge  areas  came  to  be  covered  with  gkss 
in  different  iMU*ts  of  the  country,  dwarfing  this  fiist  man's 
venture  into  utter  insignificance.  So  gigantic  did  this  market 
gardening  business  unoer  glass  become  that,  in  the  following 
decade  of  the  ei^ties,  this  young  nkan  who  was  sent  with  the 
£100  to  Covent  Garden  to  begin  as  a  salesman,  had  deve]oi>ed 
into  the  largest  fruit  and  flower  salesman  Icnown,  with  an 
income  of  £20,000  yearly.  What  a  development  has  taken  place 
in  aU  our  large  cities  since  that  period  m  ihe  splendid  m>wer 
and  fruit  shops  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  street! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventies,  the  two  first  city  cgar- 
deners  or  superintendents  of  public  parks  were  Appointed  in 
Scotland — one  for  Edinburgh  and  one  for  Glasgow.  PraricuB 
to  that,  any  little  floial  embellifiAmient  ^ven  to  city  pubdio 
gardens  or  squares  was  x given  in  contiact  to  some  local  nursery- 
man. One  oar  two  Ixmoon  parks  and  one  in  Dublin  had  some 
notoriety  then,  but  it  was  at  this  period  that  a  marvellous 
development  be^on  to  take  place  in  the  embellishment  of  puhlio 
parks  and  gardens.  Three  men,  who  had  spent  t^e  iarger 
portion  of  their  lives  in  public  parks,  came  prominently  before 
the  horticultuial  world  at  this  time,  as  being  the  mjost  recog- 
nised leading  authorities  in  the  best  art  of  <fecomtive  garden- 
ing. Graham,  sui)erintendent,  Hampton  Court  Gardens; 
Gibson,  superintendent,  Battersea  Park,  and  Robinson,  then 
editor  of  '*^The  Garden '*  and  who  w«>te  a  book  on  the 
gardens  of  Paris.  The  latter  beoan  his  horticultural  oareer  as 
a  young  assistant  in  Phoonix  Park,  Dublin.  Graham,  who  pre-» 
vious  to  his  appointment  at  Hampton  Court  iMid  held  a  situa1»oa 
as  gardener  in  America,  iatroduoed  at  Hampton  Court  the  mode 
of  planting  flower  beds  in  America  then,  namely,  the  so-called 
carpet  bedoing  system.  This  system  was  immediately  taken  up 
by  the  leading  public  parks  throufi^hout  the  Kin^om,  and  most 
private  gardens   where  flower  garaens  were  specialised. 

This    form    of    flower  gar^ning,  on  account    of  the  large 
number  of  plants  required,  many  <rf  them  tender,  and  the  very 
constant  manipulating  to  keep  the  designs    in   proper  shaiw, 
preved  a  very  expensive  w^y  of  filling  flower  beds,  and  Giaham 
imntediately  folk>wed  it  up  by  a  mixed  system  of  filling  jflower 
beds,   which  in  tum  was  immediately  copied  throughout  the 
country,  and  with  varied  modifications  has  continued  Sie  system 
to  the  present.     Gibson's  subtrepical  bedding  out  in  Battersea 
created    quite  a  sensation,  and    was    certainly    very  ■  If  rgely 
copied  In  private  gardens  and  public   parks    in    England  ana 
Ireland.       Where   there  -was,  either  in  a  private  garden  or  a 
public  park,  a  combination  of   these   three    forms  x>f    flower 
gardening,  they  were  more  admired  than  any  form  of  flower 
gardens  yet  introduced.     In  our  late  preBidenVs  address  a  year 
ago,  he  stated  the  climatic  conditions  of  fidinbursh  might  in 
the  near  future  be  such  that  tropical  plants  could  luxuriate  in 
Princes  Street  gardens.     Well,  I  would  say,  let  us  first  have 
the  sub-tropical  [weather]  in  Edinburgh.      But  my  experience 
of  these  sub-tr<^ical  beds,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  Ihem,  makes  me  say  the  attempt  to  make  be^  of 
such  plants  as  seen  in  the  South  of  England  or  South  of  Ireland. ' 
in  Edinburgjh  would  be  an  utter  failure.     Robinson.  theUhird 
man  I  indicated,  no  doubt  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  opinions 
regarding  ornamental  gardening  during  the  decades  I  have  been 
discussing.     He  went  to  Paris  and  worked  in  gardens  there 
when  the  second  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  at  the  height  of  its 
glory. 

No  doubt  there  w;as  then  an  extravagant  fashion  in  gardwi- 
ing  commensurate  with  all  the  other  extravajjiances  earned  out 
in  and  around  the  French  court,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  of  summer  temperature  between  London  and 
Paris,  a  man  such  as  he,  a  ready  writer,  and  possessed  of  » 
sharp  wit,  could  point  out  through  the  Press  suggestions  to  be 
copied  from  the  Paris  gardens  into  the  London  ones.  '"  Bobinsoo, 
returning  to  London,  devoted  his  whole  time  to  writing  in 
connection  with  horticulture.  It  was  then  that  whfit  he 
issued,  both  in  book  and  magazine  form,  became  influential  in 
these  phases  of  horticiiHure. 

be  continued.) 
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Kew  Notes. 

One  of  the  prettiest  subj^jts  recently  to  be  seen  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  w«6  Olearia  namiilosa,  with  long,  arching, 
slender  shoots  studded  with  starry  white  flowers.  Among  the 
good  Hyacinths  were  the  varieties  Czar  Peter,  pale  blue;  and 
Oity  of  Haarlem,  a  fine  soft  yellow.  Carnations  have  been  a 
gay  feature  all  the  winter;  and  the  Hippeastrums  have  been 
partkularly  meritorious.  Six,  or  even  seven,  large  blooms  on 
a  soape  was  not  uncommon.  Tulip  Im'perator  rubrorum  is  un- 
mistakably one  of  the  finest  of  all  doubles.  A  plant  of  Humea 
elegams  has  existed  in  a  good  state  all  the  winter,  and  has  been 
a  welcome  addition.  Saxifraga  Griesbaclii,  in  i>ans,  was  and  is 
very  pretty;  also  Iris  reticulata  histrioides,  and  Cyclamen 
ibericum,  Epacrises,  Rhododendrons,  Coreopsis  Granti,  and  the 
Lachenalias,  are  each  excellent. —S. 

Fop»8t  Bxtenslon  la  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  pay  £1,000,000  a  year  for  the  timber 
which  is  imported  from  other  countries.  This  is  the  penalty 
of  failure  to  protect  its  forests.  Ireland  has  only  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  its  land  in  timber,  and  much  of  that  small 
area  is  covered  with  scrub  growth  of  little  value.  At  the  seme 
time  23  per  oeoit.  of  the  island  is  uncultivated.  Few  in- 
habited countries  have  been  so  extensively  deforested.  The 
work  of  changing  conditions  for  the  better  has  been  entered 
upon,  however,  and  scientific  forestry  will  be  applied.  Consul- 
General  Alfred  K.  Moe,  of  Dublin,  reports  the  progress  tliat 
has  been  made  looking  to  tht  preservation  of  the  few  remain- 
ing forests  and  the.  reforestation  of  vast  areas.  The  Irish  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  maintains  a  forest  school  at  Avon- 
dale,  which  will  have  charge  of  the. tree  planting.  A  special 
study  has  been  made  of  Lord  FitzwUliam's  estate,  which  was 
planted  to  timber  fifty  years  ago.  A  popular  objection  to  re- 
forestation iti  Ireland  has  been  that  forest  plantations  offer 
less  employment  to  labour  than  equal  areas  of  agricultural  land. 
It  was  shown,  however,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  forest, 
although  planted  on  poor  soil  not  valuable  for  agriculture,  had 
employed  four  times  as  much  labour  as  has  been  employed  upon 
the  agricultural  land^  and  was  more  profitablle  to  the  owner. 
Within  the  past  year  tdmber  to  the  value  of  £10,000  has  been 
sold  from  the  plantation,  and  much  remains  to  be  cut. 

Show  PelapffonlumB. 

Large,  well-grown  plants  of  show  Pelargoniums  make  a 
striking  display  when  in  full  bloom.  Small  and  medium  size 
X>ants,  although  as  decorative  subjects  not  so  desirable  as  much 
larger  specimens,  are  nevertheless  very  useful  because  of  the 
bright  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing  when  numbers  of 
them  are  made  the  most  of  possible.  Cuttings  of  show 
Pelargoniums  taken  off  plants  that  have  bloomed  and  inserted 
singly  in  2iin  or  3in  pots  which  had  previously  been  filled  with 
loam  aaid  old  rotted  manure,  will  root  freely  in  a  temperature 
of  60deg.  When  inserting  the  cuttings  it  will  be  well  to  put  a 
little  sand  at  the  base  of  each.  When  the  cuttings  ere  rooted 
and  p<(x>ceed  to  grow  freely  the  tops  should  be  pinched.  Later, 
when  tliey  have  made  further  growth  ajjd  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  pots  at  least  two  sizes  larger ; 
the  soil  at  this  stage  should  consist  of  loam  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  well  rotted  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a  sprinkling 
of  bonemeal.  The  potting  should  be  done  firmly.  Tlie  plants 
should  be  given  a  light,  airy  situation  close  to  the  gla.ss,  in 
frames  where  in  summer  the  lights  may  be  removed,  but  re- 
main at  hand  to  be  put  on  again  for  the  protection  of  the  plants 
from  cthilly  night  air  and  cold  rains.  By  early  fall,  and  per- 
haps before,  the  flower  trusses  will  be  noticeable  in  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  and  a  crop  of  bloom  can  be  had  from  these  early 


plants  by  placing  them  in  heat  near  the  glass  in  a  light,  airy 
position.  These  plants  worked  in  thi^  way  may  be  made  to 
yield  a  succession  of  flowers  all  thix>ugh  the  winter.  When  the 
stems  of  old  plants  have  tunied  yellow  cuttings  should  be  taken 
off  them  for  later  bloom,  and  by  this  miaans  have  these  beauti- 
ful plants  flowering  in  succession  all  through  the  winter  and 
into  the  early  summer.— ("Florists*  Exchange.*') 

MonaPdaa. 

These  are  showy  herbaceous  plants  of  very  simple  culture, 
almost  any  position  or  soil  suiting  them.  They  are  easily  in- 
creased by  division  of, the  roots,  which  operation  can  be  per- 
formed with  most  safety  during  early  spring.  As  their  roots 
keep  near  the  surface,  they  thrive  well  when  afforded  a  top- 
dressing  of  some  fine  soil  when  they  are  in  active  growth. 
M.  didyma,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  and  M.  fistulosa  or 
Bergamot,  with  variable  flowers  from  red  to  nearly  white,  are 
desirable  kinds,  as  is  M.  purpurea,  of  taller  habit,  with  deep- 
purple  flowers.  ^ 

Appll  Wopk  Amonir  the  Auploulaa. 

This  is  the  month  that  determines  whether  the  previous 
eleven  months*  work  has  been  sound  or  faulty.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  this  month  stray  blooms  wiU  begin  to  appear,  and  by 
the  third  week  the  plants  should  be  well  in  bloom.  Careful 
attention  must  be  paid  to  watering,  for  it  will  be  fatal  to  the 
bloom  should  any  plant  become  too  dry.  As  they  oome  into 
bloom  the  early  morning  sun  is  beneficial,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  sun  is  J)right,  they  should  be  protected. 
When  the  plants  are  well  in  bloom  the  sun  must  never  reach 
them  or  the  bloom  will  soon  spoil.  .  Abundance  of  air  must 
be  given  and  the  plants  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
blooming  stems  will  require  support,  and  the  pips  will  want 
arranging  in  some  cases  to  show  the  truss  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from  green  fly  or  the 
enemy  will  multiply  rapidly. 

The  Last  of  a  Famoua  Oak. 

The  great  Oak  tree  which,  far  beyond  living  memory,  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  fine  woodlands  on  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale*s  estate  of  Yester,  East  Lothian  (reports  the  "N.  B. 
Agriculturist")  has  come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  giant 
measured  15ft  round  the  bole,  and  was  of  great  height  and 
magnificent  appearance.  It  was  eistimated  to  contain  about 
400  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  to  date  back  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  England,  For  years  past  the  heavy  top 
weight  on  the  very  tall  trunk  has  made  it  evident  that,  although 
perfectly  sound  in  every  way,  the  days  of  the  tree  were  num- 
bered}  and  the  question  of  how  best  it  could  safely  be  cut  down 
was  considered.  The  matter  has  been  solved  by  the  sylvan 
monarch  quietly  toppling  over  of  its  own  accord.  Its  root  ares 
has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  small  for  so  large  a  tree. 
From  its  situation  on  the  way  to  the  far-famed  Goblin  Ha*  of 
Marmion,  from'  which  it  was  not  far  removed,  the  tree  was 
familiar  to  visitors. 

Affopestatlon  In  the  Hlffhlanda. 

In  the  counse  of  his  speech  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Highland  Railway  Company  held  at  Inverness  some  time 
ago,  Mr.  Wm.  W^hitelaw,  the  chairman  of  the  eompany,  aaid 
their  goods  traffic  was  one  of  the  best  they  had  had  in  recent 
years.  It  was  largely  composed  of  timber,  which,  in  the  High- 
lands, had  less  foreign  competition  to  meet.  .Tlie  time  would 
come  when  the  timber  traffic  of  the  Highlands  would  dis- 
appear, unless  the  wood  cut  down  was  replanted.  Replanting 
on  a  large  scale  and  planting  where  there  had  not  been  plant- 
ing before  would  give  a  great  deal  of  employment  to  the 
people.  He  could  not  help  hoping  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  Government  would  see  the  advantage  of  making  much 
more  strenuous  efforts  to  plant  the  Highlands  than  they  had 
made  in  the  past.  The  afforestation  of  the  Highlands  was  one 
of  the  few  things  to  which  they  could  look  forward  to  as  a 
eource  of  wealth  to  the  country. 
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Alpine  Plants  and  Shinbs. 

(ConHnuBd  from  page  294  J 

AcseiiA,  A  gemw  of  yery  neat,  compact,  rockery  evergreens, 
with  tiny  foliage,  forming  dense  oarpete  on  ledges  of  rock  or 
hare  level  parte,  and  furnishing  a  good  ground  for  talkr  plants. 
The  species  are  wholly  ©onftned  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
A.  argentea,  foliage  glaucous  grey  attains  a  height  of  about 
4in,  and  is  in  contrast,  as  reaards  foliage,  with  A.  microphylla 
(syn.  Novse  ZealandicsB),  which  forms  a  dense  carpet  of  bronEy- 
green  foliage  about  3in  high,  and  bears  in  summer  and 
autumn  rosy-crimson  flower  heads  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Both  species  are  easily  increased  by  division,  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  preferably  in  sandy  loam  of 
a  somewhat  moist  natwre,  which,  should  be  provided  for  in  plant- 
ing on  ledees  of  rockwork.  A.  millefolia  and  A.  pulchella  are 
graceful  j^ants  for  hanging  upon  rocks  or  banks,  out  they  are 
never  at  any  time  showy. 

Acanthidimon  (Prickly  Thrift),  a  genus  of  branching  cushion- 
like  plants,  natives  of  Eastern  countries,  extending  from  the 
east  of  Greece  through  Syria  to  Western  Thibet.  One,  indeed, 
bails  from  Mount  Anarat,  a  real  vegetable  marvel,  resembling 
a  minute  glaucous  hodgehoe.  This  is  named  A.  androsaceum, 
an  ally  of  A.  glumaceum.  The  latter  produces  daintv  spikelets 
of  rose  coloured  flowers,  very  distinct  and  beautiful,  in  June 
and  July.  A.  venustum,  with  broader  leaves,  and  many 
flowered  spikes^  is  also  lovely.  The  Acantholimons  re<iuire 
warm  sunny  situations  and  sandy  loam^  moderately  enriched 
with  leaf  mould.  They  grow  about  Gin  high,  and  are  very  com- 
pact in  habit. 

Achillea  (Milfoil  or  Yarrow)  grows  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  forms  a  larse  group  with  prettily  cut,  often  silVery  foliage. 
Most  are  suitable  Tor  tne  herbaceous  plant  border,  wihile  a  few 
of  the  smaller  species  make  delightful  rockery  plants.  A.  aurea 
requires  a  ^rm  position ;  flowers  golden  yellow,  produced  both 
in  early  summer  and  autumn.  It  attains  a  height  of  12in  to 
15in;  and  witli  A.  segyptiaoa,  finely  divided  white  silvery  leaves, 
is  desirable  on  warm  siopinz  banks,  being  excellent  for  cutting. 
A.  ClavennsB,  a  native  of  Cornithia  and  the  Austrian  alps,  has 
hoary  leaves,  jagged  at  the  margin,  dwarf,  tufted,  flowers  white 
in  corymbs  9in  to  12in  hidb.  ^is  is  suitable  for  sloping  banks 
of  dry  sandy  loam,  and  is  very  fine  as  an  edging  plant. 
A.  rupestris,  forming  dense  tufts  about  Sin  iiigh,  with  dainty 
white  flowers,  is  a  delightful  rockery  plant,  growing  well  in 
poor  sandy  soil.  A.  tomentosa,  of  creeping  habit,  forms  a  dense 
green  carpet,  and  produces  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
very  freely,  requires  a  dry  soil.  A.  umbellata,  dwarf,  compact, 
and  tufty,  seldom  exceeding  9in  in  height,  and  which  is  wnite, 
thrives  on  rockwork  in  sandy  soil. 

Adonis  vernalis  (Flower  of  the  Gods)  mav  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  charming  plants  for  the  slopes  of  rockwork 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  moist,  sandy  loam ;  the  yellow,  Anemone- 
like flowers,  Sin  across,  having  a  charming  effect  in  spring. 
A.  pyrenaica;  is  even  finer,  frequently  producing  two  to  three 
^wers  on  each  stem.  An  admixture  of  peat  or  leaf  mould 
to  loam  is  advisable  for  these  plants  when  the  soil  is  poor. 

.^thionema  differs  from  the  majority  of  Crucifers  in  being  of 
elegant  habit  with  wiry  stems,  half-shrubby,  and  witb  glaucous 
foliage.  M,  cordifolia,  2in  to  Sin  high,  bears  clusters  of  soft 
rosy  pink  flowers  in  May  and  June.  This  lovely  rock  plant 
requires  to  be  grown  in  fissures  among  limestone.  The  situa- 
tion for  this  species,  also  M.  grandiflora  and  M.  puldheiila  (each 
requiring  calcareous  loam)  should  be  sunny.  They  are  also  fine 
on  sloping  banks  among  stones. 

Agave  utahensis,  a  true  alpine  Aloe,  perfectly  hardy  and  of 
easy  culture,  forms  silvery,  gtucous,  rigid,  erect  rosettes,  and 
thrives  in  stony  earth,  dry  in  winter.  The  position  must  be 
warm  and  sunny. 

Ajui^a  (Bugle)  species,  inhabit  pastures,  either  mountain  or 
lowland,  and  are  suitable  for  rough  rocky  pl'accs,  particularly 
A.'s  genevensis,  Brockbanki  (blue  flowers  in  May),  and  reptan 
varieties.  They  may  be  grown  on  northern  aspects  in  sandy 
moist  soil. 

Alyssum  (Mad wort)  are  of  easy  culture  in  light  or  dry  soil, 
being  seen  to  most  effect  on  sunny  banks  of  calcareous  gravelly 
loam.  A.  alpestre,  2in  to  4in  high,  with  dense  dusters  of 
•yellow  flowers  in  April  to  June;  A.  montanum,  a  stronger 
grower,  very  handsome  on  dry  sunny  banks  in  May  and  June ; 
and  A.  saxatile  compactum,  with  dense  spikes  of  the  finest 
yellow,  m  April  and  May,  end  its  variegated  leaved  form,  are 
the  most  desirable.  But  A.  spinosum,  a  charming  silvery 
leaved  plant,  about  6in  high,  with  white  flowers  in  June,  nor 
A.  citrinum,  must  not  be  overlooked  for  the  select  rockery. 
The  Alyasums  are  excellent  for  massing  on  rockwork,  and  are 
easily  raised  from  seed.  A.  maritimum  (Sweet  Alyssum)  a 
well-known  prostrate  plant  may  sometimes  be  seen  growing  on 
walls,  particularly  in  the  West  of  Engflland,  and,  though  annual 
assuming  a  perennial  character. 

Anagallis  tennella  (Pimpernel),  a  native  species  found  in 
bogs,  IS  a  creeping  plant.     It  may  be  grown  easily  in  the  rock 


garden  where  the  ground  is  moist  and  spongy,  and  i^  vegeta- 
tion dwarf. 

Androeace.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  near  aillies  of 
the  Primulas,  and  should  be  planted  firmly  in  perfectly  drained 
rock  fissures  in  gritty  loam  and  peat  where  it  oan  root  deeply. 
But  no  wet  must  gather  or  lie  about  them,  yet  they  must  never 
suffer  from  drought.  A.  carnea  has  small  flowers,  pink  or  rose 
with  a  yellow  eye,  produced  in  March  to  May.  A.  c.  eximea  is 
a  bolder  form,  dense,  cushion-like,  with  ixwy  crimson  heads  of 
bloom.  It  does  best  on  sloping  banks  with  an  eastern  aspect, 
on  light,  moist,  peaty  soil.  The  Rock  Jasmine,  A.  chaime- 
jasme,  forms  large  rosettes  of  fringed  leaves,  and  the  blooms 
are  borne  on  stout  little  stems,  seldom  rising  5in  high ;  flowers 
white.  It  should  get  abundance  of  water  in  summer,  being  given 
an  open  spot  in  the  rockwork,  the  surface  nearly  oovepMl  with 
small  pieces  of  broken  rock  to  prevent  evaporation.  A.  laggeri 
is  exquisite,  and  'helvetica,  requiring  full  exposure  to  sun,  is 
also  good.  A.  lanuginosa,  a  Ilimalayan  species,  is  the  best  of 
all.  It  has  a  trailing  haoit,  hence  shoula  be  planted  so  that 
it  faUs  ov^  the  edges  of  a  low  rock,  and  should  be  assigned  a 
sheltered  but  open  situation.  A.  1.  oculata  is  more  c<Hnpact. 
and  flowers  freely  and  continuously  during  summer  ana 
autumn;  flowers  rosy-likus.  A.  sormentosa  prefers  a  dry  cal- 
careous loam,  and  produces  its  rosy,  white-eyed  flowers  in 
trusses.  A.  yillosa  has  leaves  and  stems  thickly  corered  with 
soft  white  hair  or  down,  the  plant  throwing  out  runners,  there- 
fore suitable  for  planting  so  that  one  side  of  the  specimen  may 
fall  down  the  face  of  a  rock.  It  should  be  planted  in  fissures 
of  rockwork,  and, in  all  cases  ought  to  have  aoundant  moisture. 
A.  Vitaliana,  the  yeUow  Androeace,  bears  rich  yeUow  flowers. 
The  species  of  this  genus  do  not,  as  a  rule,  thrive  in  a  smoky 
atmosphere.  They  succeed,  however,  on  fully  exposed  ground 
in  sandy  peat. 

Antennaida  (Gat's-^r),  a  genus  of  composites,  includes  a 
few  species  suitable  for  rockwork.  A.  oandiaa  grows  about  lin 
high,  forming  a  dense  oarpeting  of  silver  leaves.  A.  hyper- 
borea  and  A.  tomentosa  are  neat  growing  plants  with  white 
blooms  of  Everlasting  or  Immortelle  characW. 

Anthemis  (Chamoimile)  species  are  mostly  not  worth  g^rowing, 
but  A.  Aizoon,  with  prettily  cut  leaves,  and  white  Daisy-like 
flowers,  may  be  given  a  place. 

Anthyllis  embraces  the  Mountain  Kidney  Vetch,  A. 
montana,  growing  4in  to  6in  high,  producing  pink  Pea-like 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Antirrhinum  asarina,  a  greyish  procumbent  plajit,  with 
long-stalked  leaves  and  yellowish  flowery,  thrives  ia  sandy 
loam  in  a  warm  situation.  On  poor,  dry  .stony  banks  and 
slopes,  even  the  rockwork  itself,  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties  of 
A.  ma  jus,  the  common  Snapdragon,  give  a  fine  return  in  flowers. 

Thvmus  (Thyme)  species  are  charming  for  the  drier  parts 
of  rockwork.  T.  alpinus,  T.  asoricus,  T.  corsicus,  T.  lanaginosus 
(pleasing  at  all  seasons),  T.  rotundifolius,  T.  serpyllum,  and 
var.  album,  with  T.  vulgaris,  erect,  twiggy,  dwarf  shrub,  with 
greyish  leaves  and  fragrant,  are  the  most  desirable  species,  and 
for  sunny  banks  in  the  semi- wild  parts  of  the  rock  garden,  few 
plants  make  a  finer  show  in  June  to  August.  Of  all  the  species, 
T.  serpyllum,  and  its  variety,  album,  make  the  finest  efhow  on 
a  sunny  dry  bank.  T.  rotundifolius,  a  Pyrenean  species,  is  even 
more  floriferous  than  T.  serpyllum.  The  three  mixed  on  a  bank 
afford  a  charming  display.  The  Thymes  are  excellent  for 
clothing  old  ruins  and  dry  arid  slopes  in  the  rock  garden. 
— G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lof 's  Ampelopsis. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  on  Octo- 
ber 1  last  year,  a  new  form  of  Vitis  inconstans  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfiekl,  Middlesex. 
This  new  Ampelopsis— for  under  this  name  is  this  species  of 
Vitis  known  in  gardens— was  admitted  to  be  quite  distinct,  and 
in  recognition  of  its  decorative  or  ornamental  qualities  en  award 
of  merit  was  accorded.  We  described  the  leaves  as  like  those  of 
the  (Gooseberry,  and  a  glance  at  the  illustration  serves  to  show 
the  likeness.  The  plants  were  shown  in  6in  pots,  and  had  made 
shoots  3ft  to  5ft  in  length,  the  leaves  being  of  a  deep  purplish 
colour. 

Messrs.  Low's  description  is:  ''This  handsome  self-dinging 
climber  supersedes  all  other  plants  of  its  class.  Of  sixniJar  habit 
as  Ampelopsis  Veitclii,  the  older  leaves  in  summer  are  of  a  dark 
metallic  green,  brightening  to  a  fresh  Apple-green  towards  the 
extremities,  and  changing  with  the  season  to  a  warm  tint  in 
autumn.  In  size  the  leaves  are  small,  beautifully  dentate,  and 
the  edges  being  prettily  crimped,  give  a  very  pleasing  effect 
the  eye,  when  the  plant  is  growing  on  a  wall  or  i^mbling  over 
pillar,  column,  or  an  old  tree  stump.  This  charming  novelty 
clings  closely,  and,  growing  rapidly^  speedily  covers,  although 
the  individual  growth  is  so  *  lacey  '  in  appearance.*' 
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Renovating  a  Laf  n. 


Old  lawnfi,  and  not  a  few  recently-formed  for  that  matter,, 
become  thin  and  bare  in  places,  mostly  from  overwear  in  the 
oase  of  patchy  lawns.  This  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  small 
lawns,  the  players  of  ^amcs  having  no  reoard  to  anything  but 
the  attainment  of  their  pleasures,  and  thus  the  lawn  suffers 
from  overwear.  This  overwear  m  many  places  oannot  be 
avoided  other  than  by  abstention  from  play,  the  pitch  being 
u  n changeable 
from  the  limita- 
tion of  the  area. 
>  In  such  oases  I 
know  of  nothing 
better  than  the 
cutting  out  of 
bare  patches  and 
refilling  them 
with  fresh  turf. 
This  has  often  to 
be  done  on  small 
patches,  and  in 
most  oases  once  a 
vear,  particu- 
larly on  dub  and 
hired  ground. 
Work  of  this 
nature  is  usually 
done  in  the 
autumn  or  dur- 
ing winter  up 
to  the  middle  of 
February  or  e^ven 
March.  After 
patching  up,  the 
whole  ground  is 
eiven  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich 
compost  or  soil 
mixed  with  lime 
in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part 
of  lime  to  five 
parts  of  com- 
post, this  being 
previously  pre- 
pared. An  iron 
rake  run  over 
the  lawn  to 
loosen  th€/  sur- 
face and  drag 
out  moss  should 
precede  the  ap- 
plication of  tne 
top-dressing  of 
oompoet,  this 
*  being  all  the 
better  if  Iflb  of 
lawn  manure 
(those  advertised 
in  the  Journal 
of  Hqrticidture 
are  suitable)  be 
added  to  tw6 
barrowloads  or 
two  hundred- 
weight to  ten 
cartloads,  and 
well  mixed.  Two 
barrowloads  of 
the  prepared 
compost  per  rod 
(30i  square 

yards),  or  ten 
cartloads  per 
acre  spread 
evenly  on  the 
lawn,  and  left  a 
fortnight,  then  a 
sowing  of  grass 
seeds,  duly  raked  in  and  lightly  rolled  down,  will  quickly 
cover  the  ground  with  young  healthy  grass. 

The  question  arises,  when  is  this,  work  to  be  done  P  From  a 
concensus  of  experiences  I  consider  the  best  time  is  late  summer 
or  early  autumn  for  patching  up  an  overworn  lawn,  or  as  soon 
as  the  ground  oan  be  swi^  irom  plav,  the  grass  seeds  being 
sown  in  October.  The  grass  seeds  take  no  harm  in 
an  ordinary  winter,  but  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  clovers 
more   from   an  autumn  than   from  a  spring  sowing.     Clover, 


Plavt. 


Amfelopsls  inconstans  Lowi. 


however,  should  not  be  included  in  a  mixture  for  croquet, 
tennis,  bowling,  or  cricket  grounds,  therefore  there  is  no  dis- 
advantage on  that  score.  ^ 

But  work  of  this  description  is  usually  deferred  until  th« 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  snow  disappearing  shows  the 
bare  patches,  and  reminds  the  players  that  something  must  b« 
done.  This,  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  oT  England 
and  in  Ireland  may  be  renovated  early  in  February,  ana  the 
seed  can  be  sown  early  in  March.  In  the  Midlanos  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  later  may  be  soon  enough  to  act  in  th)» 
spring,  the  top-dressing  and  scarifying  by  rake  or  harrow  pre- 
ceding it.  Do 
.  this  in  March. 
and  sow  the  seed 
early  in  April. 
In  tne  north  the 
date  of  sowing  is 
necessarily  later, 
fiay  the  third 
week  in  April. 
In  certain  cases 
sowing  may  be 
extended  into 
May.  Late 
spring  or  early 
sununer  sowing, 
however,  is  not 
adviaaSble,  as  in 
oase  of  hot  dry 
weather  ensuing, 
the  x)lants  how- 
ever well  the 
seed  may  germi- 
nate, have  poor 
chance  of  <teve- 
loping. 

The  quantity 
of  grass  seeds  to 
be  sown  should 
not  be  less  than 
three  bui^hels  per 
acre  (1^  pints 
per  rod),  as  it  is 
easier  to  secure 
an  even  spread 
On  a  large  than 
a  small  area. 
Where  the  grass 
is  thin,  a  fuller 
seeding  is  advis- 
able ;  indeed, 
double  quantity 
is  desirable  in  all 
cases. 

In  the  case  of 
lawns  genenally 
that  become  thin 
and  bare  from 
various  causes, 
such  as  poverty,  - 
overwear,  en- 
croachment of 
w^^s,  or  unsuit- 
ability  of  grasses 
to  the  land, 
much  in  the  way 
of  improvement 
may  be  effected 
by  scarifying  the 
su  rf ace ,  by  libenal 
top-dressing,  and 
by  sowing  seeds. 
Though  the  sea- 
son for  these 
opei>atioais  is 

somewhat  late, 
the  work  may  be 
done  after  the 
lawn  has  been 
first  mown.  This 
is  effected  by  a 
vigorous  use  of 
the  rake  twice  in  different  directions,  which  imparts  a  sort  of 
temporarily  ruined  appeanance.  Now  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
rich,  sifted  loam  or  leaf  mould  and  lawn  manure,  say  100  parts 
of  rich  mould  and  one  part  of  lawn  manure,  or  five  oartloads 
of  soil  and  two  hundredweicfhts  of  fertiliser,  or  one  barrowload 
of  rich  mould  and  one  and  a  quarter  pound  of  lawji  manure, 
the  former  being  for  an  acre  and  the  latter  for  a  rod  of  j^rou^. 
Mix  the  two  together  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  turning  the 
heap  two  or  three  tim^s  before  use,  and  spread  the  mixture 
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evenly  over  the  lawn,  ligjhtly  applying  the  rake^  and  leave  it 
for  A  few  days.  On  tne  first  fine  day  run  the  mowing  machine 
over  the  lawn  or  srwitch  over  witli  a  scythe,  and  the  surface 
being  fine,  sow  the  grass  seeds.  Rake  the  seeds  in,  and  cover 
them  as  much  as  poesible,  and  finish  with  a  light  rolling.  The 
seeding  eihould  be  done  when  the  herbage  is  dry,  for  when  this 
is  wet  the  seeds  readily  adhere  to  the  grass,  and  the  raking 
does  not  dislodge  them. 

For  keeping  off  birds  I  have  found  the  beat  soarers  to  be 
network  of  black  thread  affixed  to  small  sticks  about  3iB  from 
the  ground,  the  strands  not  needing  to  be  nearer  than  3ft, 
but  crossed  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  so  that  a  marauder  is 
sure  to  touch  one  of  them,  and  be  thoroughly  startled  and  take 
his  departure. 

How  soon  will  the  lawn  so  treated  be  fit  for  use?  On  this 
point  much  depends  upon  the  weather,  but  generally  from  a 
renovation  sowing  of  seed  in  spring,  say  April,  the  plant  rapidly 
fills  the  ground,  and  the  turf  or  sward  after  a  mowing  or  two, 
not  too  closely  nor  too  often,  is  firm  enou^  for  anything 
by  Whitsuntide;  and  when  the  atmosohere  is  genial  and  the 
lawn  rtoeives  due  attention,  the  turf  becomes  more  closely  set 
and  velvety  as  the  days  ix>U  by. 

Sometimes,  too,  evils  arise  from  the  top-dressing  with  rich 
comjKwt,  especially  when  lime  is  not  used  as  a  component,  and 
from  the  seed  not  being  free  from  weed  seeds  or  even  from  the 
presenoe  of  dovers.  The  former  means  worm  casts.  The  roller 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  gathering  up  the  castings  or  pressing 
them  down,  ob  well  as  for  securing  an  even  surface  end  causing 
the  grass  to  tiller.  But  this  is  not  enough,  the  worms  must 
be  got  rid  of,  and  there  are  various  means  of  effecting  this; 
but  the  old-fashioned  treatment  with  lime  water  is  still  the 
best,  and  benefits  the  grass.  A  barrel  holding  Ihirty-six  to 
forty  gallons  of  water  may  have  a  peck  of  f reshly-burned  lime 
placed  in,  and  then  be  filled  with  water,  stirr^  briskly,  and  left 
to  settle  for  two  or  three  days.  This  apparently  clear  liquid, 
freely  used  by  means  of  an  ordinary  water-can,  will  bring  the 
worms  from  their  burrows,  and  they  can  be  swept  up,  collected 
and  destroyed  in  salt  water  or  brine ;  then  buried  in  the  manure 
heap. 

The  matter  of  dealing  with  Clovers,  Daisies,  Plantains,  iand 
other  broad-leaved  plants  is  individually  a  serious  affair.  Two 
artificial  manures,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  are 
known  to  be  prejudicial  to  these  plants.  They  are  generally 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  though  sometimes  applied  separately, 
but  whether  mixed  or  separate,  the  proper  dose  is  lib  per  5 J 
square  yards.  Even  this  amount  will  bum  the  Clover  leaflets 
and  other  "holding"  foliage,  though  not  hurting  the  grasses. 
It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  give  several  dressings  during  the 
season,  and  in  dry  weather  each  must  be  followed  by  water- 
ing. The  mixing  of  the  fertilisers  with  five  times  their  bulk  of 
rich  loam  or  leaf  mould  a  fortnight  before  it  is  applied,  turning 
two  or  three  times,  has  a  very  beneficial  effect. — G.  Herz. 


Notices  of  Books. 

The    Journal  of  the  Royal    Horticultural    Society;    price 
7s.  6d.  to  non-Fellows. 

Part  I.  of  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  published.  It  will  be 
followed  bj  part  II.  som^  time  during  next  month.  The  present 
volume,  like  its  immediate  predecessors,  comes  to  us  in  an 
agreeable  form,  namely,  with  the  edges  neatly  cut.  This  has 
been  a  long-standing  need ;  and  those  who  do  not  care  for  the 
cut  volume  can,  we  do  not  doubt,  have  one  that  is  uncut  upon 
notifying  the  secretary. 

Among  the  papers  herein  published  is  one  from  Mr.  R.  H. 
Curtis  on  "The  Relation  of  Meteorology  to  Horticulture,''  a 
subject  whidh  has  engaged  more  than  usual  interest  in  recent 
years.  It  serves  to  snow  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in, 
and  knowledge  of,  the  science  of  meteorology.  Tnis  science  is. 
still  very  largely  empirical,  but  wonderful  strides  are  being 
made  in  adding  to  our  weather  wisdom. 

Another  very  well-written  and  important  contribution  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Morgan  Veitoh,  solicitor,  entitled  "The 
Amateur  and  Horticultural  Law.''  This  is  dosely  x»cked  with 
seasoned  information,  and  its  inclusion  adds  immensely  to  the 
vahie  of  the  volume. 

Recent  R.H.S.  Journals  have  also  dealt  at  considerable 
length  with  featnrw  of  Japanese  gardens  and  gardening,  and 
there  is  stUl  another  essay  in  this  one.  The  subject  is  "Japanese 
Dwarf  Trees,  Their  Cultivation  in  Japan,  and  Their  Use  and 
Treatment  in  Europe."       The   remaining  papers  savour  of  the 

Surely  botanical,  and  include  two  by  Professor  Henslow,  one  by 
Ir.  Druery,  and  one  by  Col.  Beddome.  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright's 
contribution  on  "Arches,  Pillars  and  Pergolas"  we  have  already 
re^Jhnted.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  exhibitions  and  of  the  Wisley  trials. 


Plom  Flowers  and  Frost. 


I  should  like,  through  your  columns,  to  ask  '^  J.  W., 
Evesham."  whose  hardy  fruit  notes  are  always  so  interesting, 
whether  ne  thinks  6deg  of  frost,  accompanied  by  a  fierce  north- 
wester and  hot  sun  in  the  day  time,  likely  to  seriously  compro- 
mise the  chances  of  Plums  now  in  blossom  P  This  is  the  sort  of 
weather  we  have  had  here  for  nearly  a  week,  and  I  must  con- 
fess feeling  a  bit  uneasy  about  my  Victorias^  Czars,  Early 
Rivers,  Monarch,  and  Early  Favourite,  now  m  full  bloom. 
Fortunately  Early  Trans})arent,  Prolific,  Belle  Louvaine,  and 
old  Green  Gage  are  not  yet  in  bloesom,  and' a  change  to  milder 
weather  may  come  any  day.  Has  there  been  any  reliable 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  frost  calculated  to  do 
serious  injury  this  way?  I  am  aware  frost  after  cold  rain  or 
hail  does  more  serious  injury,  but  I  do  not  find  so  much  harm 
done  in  very  dry  weather. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


Tbe  LoDgeilty  ol  Ylnes. 

The  notes  on  page  281  on  this  subject  by  ''  H."  are  interest, 
ing.  I  say  "  Yes,"  to  the  query  whether  there  is  any  ground 
for  the  impression  that  a  fresh  gardener  finds  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  replacing  old  Vines  with  new.  Now  comes  the  ques- 
tion, What  constitutes  an  old  Vine?  Under  some  methods  of 
culture  a  Vine  may  become  old  at  twenty  years,  and  under  an 
opTOsite  system  a  Vine  at  that  age  is  ©omparatively  voung. 
**  H."  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  what  number  of  years  ne  has 
in  mind.  Under  certain  conditions  a  new  ^rdener  wouW  be 
justified  in  suggesting  the  removal  of  old  Vines  and  replacing 
them  with  new,  because  the  latter  would  be  the  quicker  method 
of  producing  hi^-class  Grapes.  It  is  a  well-known  f^t  that 
larger  bunches  of  high-class  Grapes  are  more  easily  obtained 
from  Vines  with  youth- on  their  side,  than  from  what  are 
termed  old  canes  of,  say,  fifty  years'  service.  It  is  natural  for 
a  new  gardener,  and  propea*,  too,  to  [wish  to]  excel  in  anything, 
that  his  predecessor  did  before  him.  Sentiniient  is  of  little 
value  nowadays.  Better  results  are,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  their  employers ;  therefore,  I  say  it  is 
a  wise  course  to  improve  upon  methods  adopted  by  a  predecessor, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  legitimate  means  are  employed.  No 
sensible  gardener  would  make  ^  boast  of  what  he  intended  to- 
do,  but  would  set  about  to  achieve  his  object  unostentatiously, 
and  allow  the  result  to  prove  his  capability. 

I  am  digressing  somewhat  from  the  object  I  had  in  penning 
these  lines,  and  hasten  to  say  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  senta- 
mentalism  entering  into  *' practical  politics."  In  all  my  writ-^ 
ings  on  Grape  culture  I  have  advocated  that  Vines  should  be 
planted  with  a  view  to  their  enjoying  thirW  years  of  existence  • 
and  satisfaction.  I  find  however,  I  made  a  mistake  in  the 
number  of  years ;  I  should  nave  said  fifty  years,  certainly.  Vines 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  raising  from  eyes  in  tne  veiar  1878,  are 
to-day  as  promising  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  as  they  ever  nave 
been,  and  from  their  appearance  I  would  not  like  to  haeard  an 
opinion  when  they  may  be  exi>eoted  to  show  aigns  of  being  old. 
I  can,  however,  point  to  two  instances,  especially,  where  V ines 
were  planted  in  the  same  year,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
produced  Grapes  that  competed  against  each  other  and  shared 
the  honours.  But  both  have  been  replanted  quite  ten  years 
ago;  therefore  the  Question  I  asked,  **  When  does  a  Vine  merit 
the  title  of  being  oldP"  comes  strongljr  into  prominence  here. 
What  is  the  cause  of  Vines  exhibiting  signs  of  weakness,  which 
is  too  frequently  termed  old  «ag!&P  .1  unhesitatingly  say  the 
adoption  of  a  wronoc  method  of  pruning  in  their  initial  stages 
of  growth,  and  also  overcropping.  In  the  former  case  a  too 
great  a  length  of  rod  is  allowed  to  remain  at  pruning  time,  with 
the  idea  of  achieving  some  feat  of  furnishing  the  house  quicklj 
with  branches.  On  the  face  of  it,  with  the  inexperienced  this 
seems  to  be  a  feasible  plan  ito  Adopt.  With  Vines  restricted  to 
one  rod  or  stem,  the  results  are  different  to  those  obtained  from 
Vines  which  have  no  restriction  in  rods  nor  of  space  for  their 
roots ;  as,  for  instance,  when  but  six  Vines  are  allowed  to  fill 
one  100ft  house  (length)  of  20ft  length. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  fill  a  house  with  but  a  few  Vines  on 
the  many  branched  system,  depends  purely  upon  circumstances 
of  variety,  extent  or  glass  accommodation,  and  personal  re- 
quirement of  fruit.  As  a  rule  the  ordinary  vinery  is  planted 
with  a  variety  of  Grapes,  and  the  rods  are  restricted  at  first  to 
the  one-rod  system.  As  time  goes  on,  for  various  reasons  an 
occasional  second  rod  will  be  encouraged  on  some  varieties,  at 
the  expense,  perhaps,  of  removing  some  other  variety  for  sundry 
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reasons.  The  letting-up  of  tan  extna  rod  is  the  most  raady  means 
of  filling  a  gap,  because  tht/  new  rod  oan  be  making  progress 
during  the  existence  of  the  one  condemned,  by  the  removal  or 
the  lower  spurs,  to  make  room  for  the  newcomer. 

I  think  more  ^  mistakes  are  made  in  pruning  young  Ymea 
than  in  any  other  detail  in  Grape  culture.  If  the  base  is  not 
set  on  a  right  foundation,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  satisfa^ry 
superstructure.  The  conditions  are  the  same  with  a  house 
planted  with  one  variety  only;  as,  for  instance,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  on  single  canes.  In  perhaps  no  other  variety  does 
the  error  in  pruning  show  so  quickly  as  in  this.  Weak  places 
in  the  rod  oan  be  found  ever  after,  if  too  great  a  hurry  was 
indulged  in,  in  the  early  davs  of  existence.  I  agree  it  is  wise 
to  renovate  some  Vines  rather  than  pull  them  out,  if  circum- 
stances point  to  satisfactory  result^  hut  for  the  aspiring  gar- 
dener who  has  to  win  his  spurs  in  the  exhibition  tent,  new 
Vines,  properly  managed,  will  give  the  best  return,  and  jn  the 
shortest  space  of  time.  It  is  only  in  quite  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  renovated  old  Vines  will  give  exhibition  Grapes. 
Black  Hamburgh,  perhaps,  is  the  only  exception.— E.  Molynkux. 

■   ^e^   ■ 

Hatora  t.  The  FlodsL 

Are  we  working  with  or  against  Nature?  is  a  question  which 
as  a  raiser,  often  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  In  Nature  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  great  Jaw.  For  instance,  *  take  a 
nest  of  birds.  There  are,  say,  four  eggs,  and  in  due  oourae 
four  young  birds;  but  one  hatches  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
other.  It  is  constitutionally  strongest,  and  it  gets  the  first 
worm  or  insect,  and  the  advantage  of  this  two  or  three  hours 
start  is  such,  that  that  bird  is  for  the  rest  of  its  days  the 
biggest  and  strongest.  But  one  eg^  hatches  a  few  hours  late, 
with  what 'result?  The  other  birds  have  already  gained 
strength,  atod  in  consequence  the  weaker  one  gets  a  scanty 
share  of  victual;  and,  weak  at  thi.  start,  it  either  quickly  dies, 
or,  should  it  survive  till  the  birds  are  fledged,  and  the  cat 
gets  on*/,  ten  to  one  it  is  the  weakling  that  is'  caught,  and 
Snail V  only  the  strong  birds,  which  got  the  first  worms,  survive 
and  live  to   perpetuate  the  nace. 

But  apply  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  horti- 
culture, and  what  do  we  find?  Why,  the  opposite  in  many 
cases ;  or,  in  fact,  the  survival  of  the  most  unfitted.  Take  for 
a  moment  a  number  of  seedlings.  If  the  seed  were  sown  and 
the  seedlings  left  to  struggle  for  themselves,  what  would  be  the 
result?  Practically  the  survival  of  the  fittest  from  Nature's 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  florists'  point  of  view,  rubbish. 
Many  times  have  I  seen  a  bed  of  seealings  with  huge  robust 
plants,  towering  above  the  others  and  burying  their  weaker 
brethren,  but  when  these  giants  flowered,  oh,  dear!— matfiy  of 
them  can  scarcely  be  termed  flowers  at  all.  Then  a  series  of 
weedings  takes  place:  the  strong  seedlings  are  xootedup,  Kght 
is  allowed  to  reach  the  weaker  plants,  and  then -flowers  begin 
to  ax>pea(r  which  please  the  enthusiast;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
arc;  Nature's  weaklings. 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  not  the  le^s  true  that  size 
of  bloom  is  not  of  a  necessity  combined  with  a  strong  consti- 
tution. This  is  very  notably  the  case  in  species  where  both 
double  and  single  forms  are*  found.  In  the  case  of  plants  pro- 
ducing double  flowers,  iihe  constitution  is  by  no  means  always 
so  strong  as  in  the  singles.  Why  do  our  florists*  flowers  fail 
to  stand  the  test  of  time?  Well,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Nature,  left  to  itself,  is  unmerciful  to  the  weakly  younpster. 
It  must  go.  There  is  not  the  slightest  care  taken  to  give  it 
an  extra  chance,  even  if  it  would  be  the  loveliest  flower  ever 
seen.  It  succumbs  to  circumstances ;  but  when  man  steps  in, 
what  do  we  find?  The  florist  has  a  set  ideal  of  beauty,  and 
rightly  so ;  we  must  have  some  definite  lines  to  work  upon,  or 
chaos  would!  result.  Thus,  out  of  a  batch'  of  seedlings  fifty 
per  cent,  say  are  ruthlessly  plucked  up  and  discarded ;  they  are 
Nature's  fittest.  Then,  amongst  the  remainder,  there  may  be 
some  which  possess  a  fairly  good  constitution  and  moderate' 
blooms,  and  possibly  one  in  which  all  its  strength  fuid  beauty 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  its. flowers. 

Now  what  takes  place  ?  Nature  says,  Let  it  go,  it  is  unfit  to 
live;  but  the  florist  tends  it  with  jealous  care.  It  is  planted 
in  the  best  of  prepared  soil  or  potted  in  the  best  oompoet. 
Artificial  manure,  gnaded  to  a  nicety  as  regards  the  component 
parts  needed  by  the  special  subject  in  hand,  are  given,  so  that 
it  scarcely  needs  to  strug^e  in  the  slightest  degree  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  presently  a  gorgeous  bloom  rewards  the  effort  of  the 
grower.  But  what  of  the  constitution;  will  it  stand?  For  a 
year  or  two  there  will  be  partial  success  as  succeeding  generations 
are  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  more  or  less  artificial  means,  but 
gradually  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  keep  the  stock  healthy ; 
and,  finally,  very  often  even  in  a  couple  of  years  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  bkwms  at  all. 

There  r  yet  an  other  side  to  the  question.  In  the  case*  of 
our  nest  of  .birds  n>t  only  was  the  weakling  eliminated  in  the 
first  baich    but  by    so  doing  they  were  prevented  from  trans- 


mitting a  weakly  constitution  to  another  generation,  thus  keep- 
ing up  a  very  high  standard  year  after  year.  Not  so  the 
florist.  The  beautiful  though  weakly  seedling  is  in  its  turn 
seeded  from,  and  the  weaker  progeny  again  often  has  the  de- 
sired points,  and  is  selected  for  further  trial.  This  goes  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Of  course,  it  is  doubtless  quite  true-  that  cultivation  to  a 
certain  extent  counteracts  the  weakening  influence  j  but,  never- 
thelees,  it  does  not  wholly  do  so,  and  anyone  who  grows 
Chrysanthemums,  for  instance  knows  full  well  how  many  per 
cent,  of  the  varieties  have  sufficient  constitution  to  stand  for 
even  three  years.  The  whole  routine  of,  the  garden  is  nather 
tending  towards  the  succburins  of  the  unfitted  (c<Mistitutionally) 
rather  than  the  fittest.  ShouQ  the  progeny  of  a  weakly  parent 
be  prone*  in  oonsequence  to  the  attacks  of  disease  or  insect 
enemies,  do  we  discard  it?  Decidedly  not;  rather  we  bring 
to  bear  a  whole  army  of  insecticides,  to  war  against  the  enemy, 
when  really,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  closely,  it  is  simply  ikhat 
we  are  paying  for  our  willingness  to  disobey  the  law  of  Nature, 
and  retain  the  variety  which  has  lost  its  original  natural  vigour. 

One  other  serious  cause  of  new  varieties  foiling  constitu- 
tionally is  the  rush  of  modem  times.  Hardly  has  a  seedling 
produced  a  grand  bloom  than  it  is  propagated  rapidly,  first  by 
the  naiser,  who,  to  give  him  full  credit,  does  not  as  a  rule  need 
to  overpropa^te,  but  still  he  is  the  first  propagator.  Then  the 
le tailing  nurseryman  buys,  and,  of  course,  he  does  not  pur^ 
chase  more  plants  tlian  he  is  obliged  to.  and  then  at  any  rate 
in  some  cases  the  stock-plants  are  '^  rushed  "  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  is  scanty  chance  of  the  cuttings  possessing  even  a 
ghost  of  the  stamina  which  ought,  under  proper  conditions,  to 
bje  transmitted  to  the  progeny. 

Many  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  when  shown  as  seedlings 
in  grand  form  by  the  raiser,  practically  vanish  the  following 
year  or  so,  and  then  gradually  reappear,  plainly  showing  that 
the  constitution  is  for  the  moment  greatly  impa^'ed,  and  then 
under  more  rational  treatment  the  plants  regain  some  portion 
of  it.  We  fear  we  must  not  tell  tales  on  this  subject,  but  as 
an  instance  that  came  under  our  notice,  a  plant  of  a  new 
flower  was  sold  in  April,  and  at  the  end  of  May  had  been  forced 
into  producing  twenty-three  cuttings,  which  were  in  various 
stages  x>f  rooting  |  but  woe  to  the  constitution  of  those  cuttingsT 
Many  other  side  issues  affect  the  question  of  the  vigour  of  new 
varieties  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  such  as  the  seeding  fr<»ni 
the  few  remaining  stigmas  of  almost  perfectly  double  flowers, 
and  so  on;  but  we  fear  to  run  on  unduly,  as  the*  survival  of 
the  fittest  cannot  wholly  be  the  florist's  rule,  although  perhaps 
we  should  be  following  a  sater  line  of  action  if  Ve  compromised 
the  matter  by  splitting  the  difference,  and  retained  varieties 
.  possessed  of  at  any  rate  a  larger  share  of  what  in  Nature  would 
constitute  fitness.— P'.  P. 


Mois  ilwat  "The  Tillage  and  t&e  Landlord." 

When  writing  my  note  about  the  aboye,  I  had  no  intention 
of  being  opprobrious.  Your  correspondent  seems  to  think  that 
I  am  more  alarmed  at  Tariff  Reform  than  at  his  other  views. 
One  thing  is  certain,  I  need  not  bother  to  analyse  his  #k.rticle 
to  find  out  that  he  supports  Tariff  Reform ;  and  ss  he  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  on  tnat  matter,  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  answer  him.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  man  who  has  given 
very  many  years  of  study  to  Social  Reform,  and  I  do  iKkt 
think  it  is  possible  to  re^  his  pamphlet  and  answer  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  your  con^espondent  does.  It  is  easy  to  quote  one 
or  two  things  and  say,  V  We  hardly  think  we  need  any  further 
argument  for  Tariff  Reform."  .  That  statement  does  not  answer 
his  plea,  which  I  stated  previously.  Tariff  Reform,  or  to  put  it 
more  plainly.  Protection,  is  one  of  the  most  fatuous  arguments 
put  forward,  as  I  think  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  of 
which  I  am  one,  will  know  to  their  oost  if  ever  it  should  come 
to  pass.  It  is  only  another  red  herring  brought  across  the 
trail  GO  that  they  shall  not  scent  the  real  danger.  The  reform 
most  needed  is  the  protection  from  the  ever-increa&ing  burden 
which  private  ownership  in  land  places  upon  our  ba^s.  The 
landlord  sleeps,  but  thrives.  Seeing  what  quarter  the  cry  of 
Tariff  Reform  emanates  from  is  enough;  it  is  generally  from 
someone  who  has  an  axe  to  grind.  It  is  placing  a  tax  on  the 
consumer.  It  mig:ht  benefit  the  producer,  and  it  mi^t  not. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  it  would  benefit  the  monopor 
list.  The  large  farmer  would  benefit,  but  the  small  farmer 
would  not.  If  the  production  of  food  were  made  a  national 
affair,  or  as  for  the  navy,  and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community,  we  could  still  hold  bur  own  against  foreign 
enterprise.  What  we  want  is  more  co-operation,  and  better 
organisation.  At  present  it  is  all  topsy-turvydom ;  things  are 
sent  hither  and  thither  without  any  particular  aim  or  method. 
Eggs  are  8d,  a  dozen  in  one  place ;  in  another  you  oan  hardly 
buy  them  at  eight  for  Is.  I  could  write  a  good  deal  more  on 
the  subject,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  for  the  time  being.— 
A.  Greenwood,  Adel,  Leeds. 
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Loiranberries  for  Field  Culture. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  in  about  a  month's  time 
he  is  planting  two  acres  with  plente  now  being  raised  from 
"eyes''  in  a  oold  frame,  where  they  are  coming  on  very  well, 
and  after  duly  hardening  them  off,  they  are  to  be  planted  m 
the  midst  of  a  field  of  ten  acres,  the  two  acres  being  about 
260  ytirds  kmg  by  38  yards  broad,  sloping  south,  and  shielded 
from  west  winds  by  a  small  wood.  The  land  is  rather  light,  and 
can  be  worked  veiy  fine.  With  these  particulars  we  may  say, 
as  regards  "any  wrinkle  as  to  Uie.  planting,  cultivation,  dis^ 
tanoe,  &c.,  and  generally  any  information  on  the  subject,'' 
that— 

1.  Doubtless  the  best  and  most  reliable  plants  are  those 
raised  from  layers  or  "eyes"— parts  of  parent  plants  that  are 
known  to  produce  good  crops  of  the  finest  fruit,  or  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  original  stock.  This  is  very  important, 
especially  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  seedlings,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  not  reliable  in  respect  of  cropping  pr<>- 
pertiee  and  quality  of  fruit.  Seedlings,  as  a  rule,  make  an 
enoxanous  growth  of  canes,  and  the  crop  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  not  correspondingly  superlative. 

2.  The  planting  distance  iSj  as  vet,  a  vexed  question.  A 
grower,  in  giving  plan  for  a  mixed  fruit  plantation,  places  the 
stations  9ft  between  rows,  and  6ft  in  the  rows,  the  soil  in  fields 
being  much  poorer  and  less^deeply  stirred  than  in  gardens.  'Inis 
is  just  half  the  distances  this  successful  grower  and  adviser 
allows,  who  yet  attains  very  satisfactory  crops  of  Loganberries 
under  garden  culture,  the  tows  beijng  18ft  between,  and  the 
plants  12ft  asunder  in  the  rows.  The  distances  first  named 
were  adopted  at  planting,  and  the  growths  being  so 'strong, 
every  alternate  plant  ana  row  was  removed,  the  lifted  plants 
being  utilised  for  planting  bv  and  covering  a  wooden  fence,  and . 
this,  facing  the  south,  gave  fruit  of  higher  flavour.  Considering 
that  in  ri3i  and  deeply  stirred  garden  soil  Loganberries  some- 
times make  leading  growths  15ft  to  18ft  long,  and  produce  fruit 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  shoots  or  canes;  the  distances  for 
the  plants  must  be  proportionately  extended.  Even  in  fields 
regard  must  be  had  to  soil  influence.  If  the  soil  be  ordinary 
arable  land,  we  should  advise  for  the  ground  in  question,  rows 
9ft  apart,  and  the  plants  6ft  asunder  in  the  rows.  On  the  other 
lumdT  if  the  boH  be  rich  and  deep  in  staple,  we  should  allow 
12ft  between  the  rows  and  9ft  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows, 
thus  having  nine,  instead  of  twelve  rows,  tne  6ft  over  being 
divided  between  the  two  outside. 

3.  The  matter  of  distance  is  very  important  from  another 
point,  viz.,  the  young  growths  or  canes  are  very  tender,  soft 
in  nature,  and  easily  broken  or  damaged  by  winds,  or  by  rough 
treatment.  This  must  be  carefuljy  guarded  against,  and  that 
implies  plenty  of  room  so  that  the  annual  cane-growths  may  not 
be  twisted  or  broken,  for  on  these,  duly  matured,  depends  the 
enooeeding  year's  crop. 

4.  In  order  to  promote  a  good  growth  of  young  cane  Logan- 
berries requiro  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  early  summer,  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  current  crop.  A  <Jry  time  from 
June  to  August  has  a  very  great  effect  on  both  the  current 
year's  and  the  following  season's  crops;  therefore,  a  mulch  of 
partially  decayed  manuTe  over  the  roots,  applied  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  June,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  on 
light  soil.  Indeed,  Loganberries,  like  Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries, requiro  liberal  top^iressings  of  manure  in  light  soils,  and 
often  make  jiist  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure, 
profit  and  lofi». 

.5.  When  the  crop  is  gathered,  there  being  a  differonce  in 
this  respect  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  between  the  southern 
and  northern  counties  of  England,  the  old  canes  should  be  cut 
out.  This  may  somewhat  restrict  the  assimilated  matter,  but 
it  means  that  effected  being  concentrated  on  the  young  canes, 
and  in  their  having  the  full  benefit  in  maturing  of  the  sun  and 
air,  the  npenmg  or  hardening  of  the  wood  being  a  main  factor 
in  respect  of  the  following  year's  crop. 

6.  What  about  the  marketing  value  of  Loganberries?  The 
fruit  is  stated  to  possess  exceptional  value  for  preserving  A 
large  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  tells  us  that  the  Loganberry 
preserve  is  not  esteemed— practically  unsaleable,  nobody  likes 
It,  and  ^ye  do  not  wonder,  as  the  sample  shown  us  "worked  " 
e'}o  ^'^  f^^'^  running  over.  Is  this  due  to  the  acidity  of  the 
1^*'  ^  .  ^  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  gathered  before  fully  Vipe,  or 
not  suflBcient  sugar  used.     Unless  perfectly  ripe  before  gather- 


ing, the  Loganberry  has  too  much  acidity  to  be  used  for  dessert, 
and  possibly  also  for  presei*vinc  purposes.  On  these  points  the 
results  of  experience  are  greatly  to  oe  desired,  oui^  being  that 
there  is  little  in  the  Loganberry  to  excite  admiration  as  com- 
pared with  the  Raspberry,  its  merits  being  more  of  the  Black- 
berry order.— A.  S.  A. 


R.H.S.  Soientifio  Committee,  Haroh  Slst 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair); 
Rev.  W.  Wilke,  M.A. ;  Messrs.  H.  T.  Gussow,  G.  S.  Saunders, 

E.  M.  Holmes,  A.  Worsley,    J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,    H.  J.  Elwes. 
L.  de  B.  Crawshay,  G.  Gordon,  G.  Massee,  A.  R.  Rolfe,  ana 

F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Inheritance  of  Albinitm  in  Orchids.— Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst.  F.L.S., 
sent  the  following  notes  in  relation  te  this  subject,  wnich  has 
been  brought  up  at  several  meetings  recently.  "Since  my  last 
communication,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some 
plants  of  Paphiopedilum 'insigne  Sanderse.  Much  te  my  sur- 
pri.se,  I  found  distinct  traces  of  purple  sap  in  the  basad  mairgins 
of  both  the  old  and  young  leaves.  The  plants  were  not  in 
flower,  but  I  ain  teld  on  good  authority  that  some  minute  spots 
are  also  te  be  found  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  In  view  of  this,  it 
would  appear  that  P.  insigne  Sanderse^  so  long  regarded  as  an 
albino,  is  in  reality  a  coloured  form  in  which  the  purple  sap 
is  present  in  minute  quantities.  In  aooordanoe  witn  the  pro- 
visional scheme  suggested  in  my  last  note,  P.  insigne  Sanderse 
will  therefore  be  oarrying  both  the  colour  factere  C  and  P,  and 
when  mated  with  albinos  may  be  expected  te  give  coloured 
hybrids,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Rolfe.  It 
would  be  interesting  te  know  if  the  two  other  yellow  forms 
P.  insigne  Sanderianum  and  P.  insigne  Macfarlanei.  recorded 
as  unspotted,  are  true  albinos,  4Uid  what  they  produce  when 
crossed. 

"If  P.  insigne  Sanderfe  is  not  an  albino  it  must  be  deleted 
from  my  tables  of  albino  crossings,  which  wiJl  now  read  as 
follows : — 

Table  A. 

1,  P.  callosam  Saoderje  (P)  x  P.  callosam  SanderaB  (P)  grives  albinos  (PP). 

2,  P.  Lswrenoeanam  Hjeannoi  (P)    x    P.  LAwrenoeanum  Hyeanum  (P> 

gives  a\binoi  (PP). 

3,  P.    Lawrenceanam  Hjeannm  (P)    x    P.  callosam  Sandere  (P)   ghe» 

albinos  (PP). 

4,  P.  beUatolum  albam  (C)    x    P.  calloeum  Sanderae  (P)  gives  ooloored 

-    hybrids  (CP). 

5,  P.  bellatnlam  albam  (C)    x     P.  Lawrenoeanam  Hyeanam    (P)   gives 

ooloared  hybrids  (C  P). 

Table  B. 
1,  P.   bellatalam  albam  (C)    x    P.  bellatulam   albam  (0)    should  give 

albinos  (C  C). 
Mr.  Rolfe's  tneory  that  the  colour  reversions  are  due  te  the 
fact  that  the  albinos  crossed  belong  te  diverse  species,  fails  te 
account  for  the  cases  in  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  and  other  plants 
where  two  albino  individuals  of  the  same  species,  variety,  and 
race,  may  revert  te  coloured  forms  when  crossed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conception  of  complcmentery  colour  facters  satisfac- 
teriJy  exiHains  all  the  known  phenomena  of  colour  reversions  in 
plants  and  animals,  so  far  as  they  have  been  critioaUy  and  es- 
perimen tally  studied." 

Ptoeidea  IoJiipIo|  Plants. — Some  time  since  Mr.  Stanten 
Brown,  A.R.H.S.,  of  The  CedaiB.  BreadsaU,  Derby,  sent  a  num- 
ber of  insects  from  Oleander,  &c.,  which  were  identified  as 
Csecrlius  Dali,  an  insect  belonging  te  the  Psocideee,  and  known 
only  te  feed  upon  spores  of  fungi  and  similar  things.  Mr. 
Brown  now  sent  some  pieces  of  recently  struck  cuttings  of  Salvia 
splendens  upon  which  the  insects  occurred  in  great  numbers. 
These  cuttings  were  injured  bv  insects,  and  Mr.  Brown  said  that 
the  injury  was  solely  due  te  the  work  of  tnese  insects,  which  did 
not  appear  at  all  particular  with  regard  te  the  plants  upon 
which  they  feed.  This  adds  another  to  the  already  long  list 
of  insect  pests  in  plant  houses.  Mr.  Saunders  took  the  plants 
for  further  examination. 

Ltpoh  with  Gall-like  Orowthf.— Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  showed  a 
one-year-old  shoot  of  Larch  teken  from  a  young  tree  in  his 
nursery  having  gall-like  gro\ii:hs  along  several  inches  of 
its  growth.  The  afhoot  was  referred  te  Mr.  Massee,  who  under- 
took te  obtain  some  information  upon  it  if  possible. 

Orchid  Hybridi.— Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  on  behalf  of  M.  E.  Cappe, 
Vesinet,  France,  exhibited  two  very  diverse  hybrids  raised  from 
the  same  seed  pod  of  Lselio-cattleya  Cappei  (a  hybrid  from 
L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  "Wanscewiczi),  the  result  of  fertilising  a 
flower  with  mixed  jwllen  from  Loolia  flava  and  Cattleya 
Mendeli.  One  flower  appeared  te  be  a  true  hybrid  between 
L.-c.  Cappei  and  C.  Mendeli,  whose  characters  were  well 
blended,  but  the  other  closely  resembled  Ljelia  Cowani  (a  sup- 
posed hybrid  between  L.  flava  and  L.  cinnabarina)  in  siae.  it 
was  suggested  as  a  case  of  dissociation  of  the  "mixed  cfcarac- 
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ter"  whereby  ah  ovule  of  L.-c.  Cappei,  from  whicb  the  charocter 
of  C.  WareoewicBi  had  been  eliminated,  had  been  fertilised  by 
a  pollen  tnbe  from  Leelia  flava. 

Ffult  of  BaoBymai  Japonicut —Thomas  Peed^  Esq.,  of  High 
CliflF,  Ventnor,  I.W.,  sent  fruiter  of  Euonyftaus  japonicus.  This 
plant  not  uncommonly  produces  ripe  fruits  in  this  country, 
and  Mr.  Chittenden  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  found  a  seed- 
ling on  the  town  rubbish  heap  at  Chelmsford. 

8eala  Inteet  on  Holly.— Mr.  Saunders  reported  that  the  in- 
©ect  attacking  Holly  shown  at  the  last  meeting  from  Ipswich, 
was  the  very  local  soale  insect.  Aspidiotus  bntannicus.  He 
j-ecommonded  that  the  Holly  hedge  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  paj^affin  emulsion,  taking  care  that  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  received  the  spray;  or  the  hedge  might  be  fumigated 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  if  some  means  of  enclosing  it  could 
be  devised. 

Toeoa  and  Aiave  Diiaaie.— Mr.  H.  T.  Gussow  reported  that 
he  had  examined  the  leaves  of  Yucca  and  Agave  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  found  they  were  attacked 
by  the  fungus  Coniothyrium  conoentricum,  a  common  fungus  in 
America,  and  previously  recorded  in  this  country.  He  recom- 
mended that  to  stop  its  spread  the  leaves  should  be  dipped  in 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate.   . 

National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation. 

Potato  ^Black-scab. 
Representatives  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation 
were  received  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  last  Friday,  and  the 
following  suggestions  were  put  rorward  for  the  extermination 
of  the  ^Esease  known  as  "black  scab  in  Potatoes.*' 

1.  That  the  "  black  soab"  of  Potatoes  bo  made  a  notifiable 
disease  under  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Act,  1907,  with 
the  object  of  enabling  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 
at  once  the  exact  areas  at  present  a£Eected. 

2.  That  where  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  on  any  farm  or 
holding  it  dhaU  be  illegal  for  the  grower  to  sell  any  Potatoes 
until  the  sanra  shall  have  been  examined  by  an  inspector  from 
tib«  Board  of  Agriculture  or  duly  qualified  person ;  and  that  all 
potatoes  found  to  be  diseased  shall  be  destroyed,  the  grower  to 
be  compensated  for  the  same  up  to  half  rueir  value,  such  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  Funds.  Further,  that 
every  grower  witnin  a  period  of  seven  years  who  plants  Potatoes 
in  ground  where  the  disease  has  previously  existed  shall  be 
required,  before  offering  the  crop  for  sale,  or  allowing  it  to  be 
removed,  to  possess  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
certifying  that  the  same  is  free  from  the  disease. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  either  to 
publish  the  scientific  details  of  the  investigations  on  which  the 
following  statement  (published  in  the  Board's  leaflet)  is  based, 
vis.,  that  the  black  scab  of  Potatoes  is  able  to  attack  Mangold 
and  Beet,  or  to  withdraw  this  statement,  and  to  substitute  the 
scientific  name  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotioa  for  that  of  (Edomyces 
leproides  (the  Beetroot  disease)  at  present  used  by  the  Board, 
and  in  the  latter  case  to  place  no  restrictions  upon  the  growing 
of  Mangold  or  Beet  on  land  contaminated  with  the  black  scab 
disease  of  Potatoes. 

4.  That  in  view  of  certain  statements  that  have  been  made, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture, be  requested  to  investigate  as  to 
whether  the  disease  is  being  introduced  into  this  country  by 
means  of  imported  seeds. 

5.  That  in  view  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  health  of 
the  Potato  crop  to  the  public  generally,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
convene  a  gathoring  of  representative  Potato  growers,  and 
otihers  interested  scientifically  or  commercially  in  the  matter,  to 
oonsider  the  whole  question  of  the*  best  means  of  carrying  out 
^tb)&  necessary  preventive  measures. 

The  Board  of    Agriculture    invite   a   deputation    of    large 

growers  and  others  interested  to  attend  at  an  early  date,  and 
isouss  the  question  of  the  measures  to  be  taken.  The  secretary 
to  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  Hoyal  Horticultural 
HaU,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  would  be  glad  if  interested 
growers  would  communicate  with  him. 

Beckenham  (Kent)  Horticaltnral. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  with  Mr.  Sherley-Price  (one  of  the 
vice-presidents)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  of  Wood  Hall 
Gardens,  Dulwich,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  "Syringing  and 
Damping-down  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses."  The  lecturer  is  of 
opinion  that  these  operations  are  too  often  done  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  to  excess,  and  considers  it  detrimental  to  the  oocu- 
Snts  o£  our  glass  houses,  and  not  conducive  to  the  best  results, 
r.  Ijeeoh  spoke  some  time  on  the  "respiration"  of  plants,  and 
afforded  much  food  for  thought,  and  specially  recommended  the 
young  members  to  study  this  function  f rom *Kerner*s  "Natuml 
History  of  Plants."  At  a  future  date  the  lecturer  will  deal  with 
the  subject  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Hearty  votes  of 
thanks  were  acoorded  both  lecturer  and  chairman.  A  vase 
of  splendid  spathes  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  varieties,  put 
up  by  the  lecturer,  was  awarded  the  society's  special  certifi- 
cate.—T.  C. 


Torquay,  April  2ncl. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Torquay  Gardeners'  Association, 
always  an  attractive  feature  at  this  fashionable  health  resort, 
alUiough  not  less  interesting;  than  on  former  occasions,  was  weak 
in  the  competing  classes,  the  prises  being  taken  mostly  by  some 
half  a  doaen  exhibitors.  Tnis  deficiency  was,  however,  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  strong  muster  of  trade  exhibits 
which  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  H.  Greswolde- 
Wil'tiams  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Graham)  showed  a  splendid  batch 
of  Cyclamens;  indeed,  these  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  show. 
Those  of  Dr.  Quick  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Perrett)  and  Mrs.  H. 
Wrey  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Pidgeon)  also  were  extremely  good. 
The  Hon.  Helen  Cubitt  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pidgeon)  showed 
the  only  private  group,  oomposed  of  palms  and  ferns,  and  Mrs. 
L.  £.  D.  Tottenham  (mirdener,  Mr.  8.  T.  Gitaham)  did  well  in 
the  plant  classes.  Mr.  C.  W.  Tayleur  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Dolling) 
was  first  in  Cinerarias,  and  Mjts.  J.  iiyon  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Jarman)  led  for  Cineraria  stetUatas.  Mrs.  H.  Wrey  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Pearce  were  first  in  their  respective  classes  for  vegetables. 


and  Mrs.  Wrey  won  the  cup  presented  bv  Messrs.  Barr  for 
Daffodils.  The  Hon.  Helen  Cuoitt  securea  Messrs.  Sutton's 
prize  for  stellata  Cinerarias.  Mr.  H.  Dolling  was  first  in  table 
decorations  with  a  novel  and  tastoful  arrangement  ol  lavender 
coloured  Cineraria  stellata  and  Asparagus  plumosus,  in  a  keen 
competition. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and.  Sons  (Reading)  showed  some  well-grown 
plants  of  their  new  dwarf  stellata  varieties  of  Cinerarias,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  (Thames  Ditton)  an  extensive  ooliection  of  Daffodils 
and  hardy  flowers;  whilst  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  (Exeter) 
exhibited  an  interesting  stand  of  flowering  shrubB,  rock  plants, 
and  winter  Carnations.  The  Devon  Rosery  (Torouay)  showed 
pot  Roses  and  other  flowering  plants;  ana  Mr.  W.  B.  SmaJe 
(Torquay)  Aaaleas,  Magnolialt,  and  new  ferns,  together  with 
*a  new  giant  white  double  Daisy,  Monstreuse.  Mr.  Heath 
(Kingskerswell)  had  Violets,  including  Devonia,  a  rosy-purple 
variety  of  his  own  raising,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodder  a  fine  coUec- 
tion  of  Amaryllis;  whilst  Messrs.  Burrid^,  AUward,  Mayne. 
and  Stamp  each  contributed  bright  collections  of  flowering  ana 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  (Exmouth)  showed  some 
fine  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

The  grand  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Veitchi  shown  not  for 
oompetition  by  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  was  one  of  the  nkost 
beautiful  exhibits  in  the  show,  and  attracted  much  admiration. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  bulbous  flowers  generally  were  ex- 
tremely poor. 

The  jndges  were  Mr.  J.  Mavne,  of  Bicton,  and  Mr.  J.  Coutts, 
of  Killerton ;  the  secretarial  duties  being  efficiently  carried  out 
by  Mr.  G.  Lee.  The  show  was  opened  at  noon  by  tne  president, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Kitson,  and  the  attendance  both  afternoon  and 
evening  was  extremely  gratifying  to  the  officers  and  committee. 
— F.  C.  S. 

Bedhill  and  Beigate  (Surrey)  Oardenem*. 

The  Redhill,  Reigate  and  District  Gardeners'  Association' 
held  their  fortnightly  meeting  at  St.  Matthew's  Parish  Rooms, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  (presiding.  Five  new  members  were  enrolled. 
Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick  gave  a  most  instructive  and  interosting 
lecture  on  "Famous  Old-time  Gardeners,"  which  was  illustmted 
by  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Dick  spake  of  the  lives  of  several  famous 
horticulturists,  and  gave  a  description  <^  the  remarkable  results 
they  achieved  with  the  crude  utensils  they  had  at  their  com- 
mand. At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  hearty  vote  of  tibanks  was 
accorded  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bound,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
— Q.  P.  S.  J  . 

Egham  (Sorrey)  aardeners*. 

Annual  Msbtzno. 
Mr.  J.  Record  presided  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  held 
on  March  4,  when  a  very  favourable  report  and  balance  sheet 
were  presented.  The  society  numbers  160  members,  and  has  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £13  8s.  7d.  The  lectures  have  been  good 
and  well  attended;  the  library  has  been  well  patronised,  164 
books  having  been  used  during  the  ye«u-.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
given  to  the  retiring  officers.  A  prise  of  10s.  had  been  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  "How-to  Cultivate  a  Kitchen  Garden," 
for  which  two  mombens  competed,  both  were  highly  meritorious. 
Mr.  Worafold  was  awarded  the  prise.  There  were  two  exhibits 
of  Sprouting  Broccoli  by  cottagers,  Mr.  Searle  being  first. 

Small  Fkuits. 

At  the  meeting  on  March  18,  Mr.  H.  Peerless  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  lectured  on  *' Small  Fruits,"  which  induded 
Black,  Red  and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  Diagrams 
were  used  by  the  lecturer,  who  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
strict  attention  to  the  small  details  in  connection  with  the 
successful  culture  of  these  useful  fruits.  Hints  on  planting, 
manuring,  pruning,  and  a  select  list  of  varieties  was  given.  A 
very   interesting   discussion    followed,    and    Mr.    Wright    was 
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Aooorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  tlianks.  A  very  fine  lot  of 
Ginemria  stellata  and  eighteen  well  flowered  plant*  of  Primula 
oboonica  came  from  W.  G.  Rigden,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Ling- 
wood);  well  flo\^'ered  Cyclamen  and  fine  blooms  of  Cineraria 
from  —  NeJcke,  Efeq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Baekett) ;  Violete  from 
C.  H.  Austin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Worsfold),  to  whom  votes 
of  thanks  were  given.  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Livesey  exhibited 
Leeks,  the  former  being  awarded  the  prize.— H.  P. 


Friendly  Benelit  Societies. 

There  are  two  benefit  or  sick-pay  isocieties  in  the  United 
Kingdom^  whose  membership  consists  entirely  of  gardeners. 
Od/b  has  its  headquarters  in  London  and  is  called  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  The  second  is  at 
Leeds,  the  Professional  Gardeners'  Fnendly  Society,  now 
only  a  branch  society  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows. 
We  had  wished  that  tl^e  two  gardeners'  benefit  societies  might 
have  amalgamated;  it  would  not  luave  been  insuperable;  but 
that  was  not  to  be.  The  following  letter,  which  we  have  had 
lying  by  us,  discusses  some  aspects  of  friendly  benefit  societies, 
luad  in  particular  the  features  of  the  two  we  have  named : — 

In  your  issue'  of  April  21,  1904,  you  said,  ^' Union  is 
strength,  why  have  two  gardeners'  benefit  societies  P"  Similar 
suggestions  by  others  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  and 
carefully  considered  by  members  of  the  ^^  P.  G.,"  but  no  mem- 
ber has  yet  proposed  or  suggested  that  such  a  step  should  be 
taken,  and  it  they  had  done  so  there  seemed  no  possible  chance 
of  its  being,  accomplished,  as  the  systems  of  the  two  societies 
are  so  different,  and  the  United  Seine  the  largest  would  be 
U2ilikely  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  ''  P.  G."  It  is  also  quite 
oertain  that  the  latter  would  not  adopt  that  of  the  former. 

Being  unable  to  find  out,  excepting  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, where  *'  the  United  "  was  stronger  or  better  than  the 
**P.  G.,"  copies  of  rules  and  balance-sheets  of  both  were  sub- 
mitted to  three  experienced  members  of  other  societies,  who  wei'e 
asked  to  give  their  opinions.  In  each  case  it  was  decidedly  in 
iayour  of  the  **  P.  G."  One  of  them,  who  now  fills  the  hignest 
position  in  one  of  the  largest  societies  in  the  world,  after 
criticising  various  points  in  the  rules,  concluded  by  sa^in^  he 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  ''the  tables  of  contributions 
and  benefits  of  the  'P.  G.'  were  ahead  of  '  the  United.'  " 

The  sickness  liabilities  increase   so  enormously   with  age, 
tb%t  the  admission  of  new  members  from  18  to  45  years  of  age 
on  the  same  terms  cannot  possibly  be  considered  equitable  ana 
i.ust.    It  is  quite  clear  that  a  member  of  the  latter  age  brings 
a  mucb  ereater  li«^bility  than    the    former^  and    should  in  cQl 
fairness  oe  charged  a  larger  contribution ;  moreover^  I  say  a 
man  has  no  rigot  to  put  off  joining  a  friendly  society  until 
he  is  40  or  46  years  of  age.  and  then  expect  to  be  admitted  on 
the  sanie  terms  as  those  wno  have  had  more  forethought.    The 
Inotive  then  becdones  a  purely  selfish  one,  and  shouKl  not  be 
encouiBged.     The  system  of  sharing  out  all  the  surplus  from 
the  sick  fund  ai  the  end  of  each  year  makes  every  member  a 
new  member  financially^  so' that  *'the  United"  are  annually 
re-admitting  an  increasing  number  of  members  up  to  69  years 
of'  age,  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men  of  18.     This  system 
haJ3  ended  disastrously  in  hundreds  of  cases.     Quite  recently  an 
old  tnan,  who  is  nearly  destitute,   told  me  he  had  paid  over 
forty  years  into  two  of  these  societies,  and  now  when  he  wanted 
the  benefits  there  was  nothing  left  for  him.     I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  effects  of  increased  age  would  have  told  seriously  upon 
**  The  United  "  ere  this,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  recent  years, 
thanks  largely  to  the  horticultural  Press,  there  has  been  a  large 
influx  of  young  members;  but  can  the  present  proportion  of 
young  members  be  kept  up?    The  unfortunate  filing  is  that 
yoiing  men  who  join  a  friendly  society  indiscriminately,  often 
do  not  find  out  their  mistake  until  they  are  too  old  to  join 
another.     I  do  not  suggest  that  "  The  United,"  with  its  large 
deposits  to  draw  upon,  in  case  the  contributions  for  the  year 
*  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  sickness  claims,  is  in  danger  of 
oollaiwing,  at  any  rate  at  present;  but  members  are  induced 
to  join  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  savingis'  bank  as  well, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  surplus  annually  placed  to 
their  deposit  account ;  and  as  the  contributions  of  tJie  younger 
members  are  out.  of  all  proportion  to  the  sick  benefits  assured, 
is  it  likely  they  would  continue  their  membership,  or  others 
be  induced  to  join,  if  this  surplus  was  very  considerably  re- 
duced, much  lees  so  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  their  deposit 
being  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  increased  claims  of  aged  mem- 
bers,  who  had  not  made  any  adequate  provision  themselves, 
but  instead  had  piled  up  a  substantial  deposit  account  which 
would  only  be  drawn  upon  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  a 
young  member  who  only  had  a  small  account,  and  who  at  the 
sapie  time  would  be  paying  more  than  his  fair  share  of  contri- 
butions. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity  (the  largest 


society)  as  revealed  by  calculations  made  by  one  of  their 
actuaries  shows  that  [in  the  members]  from  25  to  34  years  of 
age  the  expected  sickness  [per  year]  was  ten  weeks;  from  35. 
to  44,  14i  weeks;  from  45  to  54,  24  weeks;  from  55  to  64,  63 
weeks;  and  from  65  to  74,  254  we^ts.  From  these  tables  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  when  contributions  and  sickness  benefits 
cease  at  a  given  age,  the  society  is  relieving  itself  of  an  enor- 
mous liability.  The  healthy  occupation  of  membena  of  "The 
United"  and  the  **,P.  G."  will  probably  cause  their  sickness 
experience  to  be  less  than  the  above  tables,  but  the  increase 
with  age  is  likely  to  be  the'  same  proportionately ;  but  the 
mortality  tables  being  more  favourable,  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  members  will  live  to  claim  the  sick  benefits  in  the  later 
years. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Registry  of  Friendly  Societies  are  worth  consideration;— ** In 
dealing  with  the  l>enefits  assured  to  members  of  friendly 
societies,  there  is  an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  ™u^; 
Taking  any  number  of  men  or  women  together,  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question  that  the  rate  of  sickness  becomes  greater  with 
age.  Accordingly,  members  of  friendly  societies  should,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  oe  chargcMl  either  an  increasing  contribution 
from  year  to  year^  as  ttev  become  more  liable  to  sickness,  or 
which  in  pnactice  is  found  more  convenient,  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion throughout  life,  somewhat  above  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  probable  claims  of  the  early  years  of  membership,  and 
sufficient  in  tlw  later  years  with  the  surplus  of  the  earher 
ones,  proi)erIy  invested  at  interest,  to  meet  tjie  claima  as  they 
increase  with  asre. 

**Now,  in  Sie  class  of  societies  known  as  dividing  or 
sharing-out  societies,  instead  of  retaining  for  accumulation  the 
surplus  contributions  of  the  early  years  of  membership,  such 
surplus  contributions  are  at  fixed  periods  (generally  annually) 
returned  to  the  members  in  the  form  of  dividends.  By  .thus 
openly  declining  to  accumulate  surplus  contributions,  societies 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  periodic  valua.tions,  and  pracj 
tically  assume  that  the  claims  on  account  of  the  members 
benefits  will  always  be  more  than  met  by  the  contributions  for 
the  time  being.  The  practice  of  the  dividing  societies  must 
then  of  necessity  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
always  in  the  future  be  forthcoming  new  young  membew, 
whose  surplus  contributions  may  be  applied  to  meetiM  the 
deficiency  on  account  of  the  old  members,  and  to  providing  a 
sum  to  be  appropriated  in  the  form  of  dividend  among  all  the 
membeM.  Li  a  matter  of  fact,  dividing  societies,  with  the 
object  pf  insuring  that  there  will  be  a  dividend,  usually  charge 
their  members  a  relatively  much  higher  contribution  on  f^J"? 
than  ordinary  societies.  Whatever  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
system  yeara  ago,  when  trustworthy  statistics  from  whicn 
proper  contributions  according  to  age  at  entry  were  n<>t  avail- 
able, it  may  be  stated  that  as  such  statistics  are  certaanly  now 
available,  this  reason  no  longer  exists.  , 

**  While  fully  recognising  the  creditable  manner  m  wbictt 
many  of  these  societies  have  been  heretofore  conducted,  the 
attention  of  such  societies  should  be  called  to  the  necessity  ol 
a  much  closer  examination  of  the  principles  upon  which  their 
continued  financial  prosperity  ultimately  depends." 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you  that  we  have  had  some 
reason  for  declining  to  entertain  the  question  of  amalgamation 
with  **  The  United,^'  and  have  shown  that  we  deserve  more  help 
from  the  horticultural  Press  generally  than  we  have  hitherto 
received,  and  I  would  now  give  you  some  particulars  why,  after 
very  careful  consideration,  we  decided  to  become  affiliated  as 
a  neutral  branch  of  the  '^G.U.O.O.F.''       ^  .  '         ^ 

During  forty  years'  exi)erienoe  and  observation  we  must 
expect  to  find  out  some  m^tskes  which  need  remedying,  and 
weak  places  that  should  be  strengthened,  and  where  it  is  ^ 
sible  should  try  and  extend  the  benefits  to  the  members.  An 
imi>oiitant  advantage  in  a  friendly  society  is  free  medical 
attendance,  and  medicine  during  sickness,  or  a  greater  sum 
than  the  sick  allowance  is  often  absorbed  in  paying  for  suoh. 
Owing  to  our  members  living  so  widely  apart  we  ^re  unable, 
as  an  independent  society,  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  ana 
some  likely  candidates  declined  to  join  us,  and  some  members 
left  (or  threatened  to  do  so)  unless  we  could  provide  a  doctor. 
By  affiliation  this  difficulty  has  to  a  great  extent  been  overcome, 
and  branches  in  other  parts  have  already  been  h^pful  to  ,ue 
in  other  ways,  such  as  attention  to  membera  in  distress,  in- 
quiring into  any  cases  about  which  there  may  be  any  doubt, 
and  in  other  ways.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubts  as  to 
what  this  affiliation  means.  It  makes  no  difference  whatever 
in  our  principal  rules  and  a*egulations,  as  membership  is  still 
strictly  confined  to  those  engaged  in  some  branch  of  horticul- 
ture. The  Order  of  Oddfellows  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  funds.  These,  as  before,  are  entirely  in  our  own 
keeping,  and  invested  in  the  names  of  our  Trustees.  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  the  new  rules  of  *'  The  United  "  since  thev  were 
registered,  so  have  had  to  base  some  of  my  remarks  on  the  ola 
ones,  and  an  unregistered  copy  of  the  new  ones ;  some  of  them 
may  have  been  altered.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  our  rules.— 
George  Carver,  Sec,  Professional  Gardeneis'  Lodge,  Chap^ 
AUerton,  Leeds. 
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Tbe  Tnlip. 


After  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
beld  on  Tueeday.  the  31st  ult.,  under  the  chainnenship  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  gave  en  ex- 
tremely interesting  lecture  on  the  Tulip  iuad  its  history.  The 
cult,  as  he  pointed  out,  wee  one  of  considerable  antiquity,  since 
even  as  far  b'ack  as  1554  their  beauty  was  appreciated  and  re- 
ocxrded  by  noted  botanists  of  the  time,  and  both  Olusius  and 
Gerarde  refer  to  tbem  in  1673  and  1697.  By  1634,  indeed,  the 
Tulip  Lad  at,tracted  so  much  att<entioin  ana  had  produced  so 
many  varieties  in  evidence  of  its  peculiar  sportive  character, 
that  *' the  Tulip  mania"  commenced,  new  forms  fetching 
fabulous  prices  far  and  away  exceeding  even  those  realised  by 
the  rarest  orchids  of  to-day,  one  bulb  of  an  unnamed  form 
(actually  being  sold  for  £6^000.  Speculation,  indeed,  reached 
the  verge  of  insanity,  and  it  is  recorded  that  two  bulbs  only  of 
a  "rarity  existing,  the  owner  of  one  paid  a  small  fortune  for  the 
other,  whidh  he  at  once  destroyed  to  render  the  remaining  one 
"unique.'*  Madness  could  hardly  go  fiartherj  and  it  is  -Qiere- 
fore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  reaction  followed,  so  that 
in  1637  Tulip  fanciers  of  the  speculating  kind  tried  to  irealise. 
with  the  result  that  a  "slump"  followed.  The  States  General 
of  Holland  stepped  in,  and  instituted  regulations,  and  by  1639 
connmon  sense  had  re-asserted  itself.  Eventually  in  1730-40 
popular  taste  turned  to  American  plants,  and  Tulip  cultivation 
fell  into  the  background,  but  the 
varieties  by  this  time  ran  into  thou- 

The  first  double  Tuh'p,  T.  lutea 
centifolia,  is  recorded  in  1665;  and 
Parrot  Tulips  came  to  the  fore  in 
1690.  The  origin  of  these  appeara  to 
be  somewhat  mysterious,  since  they 
agree  in  fom^  with  no  known  species. 
France  appears  to  be  the  locality 
where  they  are  fii^t  recorded.  .  The 
curious  fact  was  stated  by  the  lec- 
turer that  in  a  catalogue  issued  at  the- 
end  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  the 
quoted  varieties  of  Ranunculus  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Tulip,  two  bulbs 
of  each  of  600  kinds  being  offered  for 
£30. 

In  1820  to  1840  there  was  waged 
the  war  between  the  Florists'  Tulip 
con-Qoisseurs  of  the  North  and  South, 
the  former  considering  the  character 
of  the  marking  to  be  the  first  essen- 
tial, and  the  latter  the  pu/ity  of  the* 
flower.  Tbe  precise  shai>e  of  the 
flower  was  also  a  vexed  question, 
Glenny  fixing  it  as  a  cup  embracing 
one-third  of  a  sphere;  Groom,  another 
authority,  at  one  half;  and  Slater,  a 
third  expert,  at  nine-sixteenths.  In  " 
1849  the  National  Tulip  Society  was 
founded,  and  Tulip  cultivation  was 
ereatly  in  favour.  In  tracing  the 
History  of  the  flower  up  to  the  present 
date,  the  lecturer  interpolated  with 
the  data  above  cited,  a  number  of 
very  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 

introduction  of  new  varieties  and  species.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  owe  the  majority  to  the  Bast,  but  it  appears  to  be 
somewhat  an  open  question  how  far  the  native  Tulips  of  Italy, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  may  not  have  played  their  part,  while 
curiously  enough  the  wonderfully  distinct  section  of  the  May- 
floweiing  Tulips  appears  to  be  due  to  survivals  in  old  cottage 
gardens  from  an  unrecorded  source. 

The  subsequent  discussion  was  rendered  the  more  interest- 
ing by  the  presence  of  Mr.  KreJage.  of  Haarlem,  and  Messrs. 
Barr,  Ware,  Wallace,  and  Jenkins,  all  experts  in  Wiis  particular 
line.  Mr.  Druery  mentioned  a  cok>ny  of  T.  undulatiftwia,  a  fine 
scarlet  form,  which  he  met  with  in  the  vicinity  erf  Smjm^,  the 
bulbs  being  massed  in  hard,  bare,  stony  ground,  the  heat  of 
whsch  at  midday  was  so  great  that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear 
it,  a  point  indicating  the  need  of  bright  sunshine  for  perfecting 
the  bulbs.  Some  interesting  remarks  were  made  concerning 
that  unique  peculiarity  of  the  Tulip,  namely  the  "breaking," 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  flower  into  coloured  forms,  which  are  pre- 
ceded in  the  seedling,  for,  it  may  be,  six  or  seven  years,  by 
altogether  different  and  uniform  tints,  so  that  the  breeder's 
patience  is  often  sorely  taxed  before  he  can  know  what  is  the 
result  of  his  sowing.  Tlie  address  was  so  full  of  the  results  of 
research  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  eventually  take  such  form 
as  to  permit  of  its  publication  in  the  R.H.S..  Journal.  A  hearty 
^)te  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Krela^  and  the  other  experts  who  had  contributed  to  the  sub- 
sequent discussion.— C.  T.  D. 


Motor  Mowers. 

Smooth  green  sward  is  a  chief  characteristic  feature  of  Eng- 
lish pleasure  gardens.  In  the  pre-mechanical  days,  when 
scythes  were  the  only  instruments  for  the  mowing  of  lawns, 
the  labour  and  time  involved  in  their  up-keep  was  tremendous, 
and  would  stagger  a  ^ood  manv  gardeners  or  the  present  day. 
Our  elderly  readens  will  remember  their  early  morning  tasks  in 
this  direction,  for  though  both  horse  and  manual  propelled 
lawn  mowers  were  in  use  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  thei 
late  Queen  Victoria,  the  scythe  still  remained  the  favourite 
mowing  instrument  even  then.  But  even  horse-mowers  mmy  wwr 
have  had  their  days  numbered.  Then  years  ago  hardly  anyone 
dare  believe  that  petrol-driven  mowers  would  be  found  buzeing 
about  to  and  fro  and  circling  around  on  garden  lawns.  But 
the  revolution  has  begun.  In  1902  Messrs.  RAnsomes,  Sims, 
and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  of  Ipswich,  became  the  pioneers  of  the 
petrol-motor  la\iTi  mower,  since  which  date  they  have  sent  out 
upwards  of  200  macthines,  which  are  giving  general  satisfiactioa 
throughout  the  country.  Messrs.  Ransomed  motor  lawn  mowers 
are  made  in  three  sizes:  A  42in  machine  intended  for  use  on 
large  level  surfaces  such  as  cricket  grounds,  &c. ;  a  36in  machine 
for  undulating  lawns,  parks,  and  abo  for  golf  grounds;  and  a 
24in  machine  (see  illustration)  adapted  for  small  grounds,  aav 
of  one  to  three  acres.  All  these  machines  are  fitted  witih  higji 
tension     magnetos.      The    lawn    mower  can    be  stopped  inde- 


Ransotne's  24 in.  Motor  Lawn  Mower. 

pendently  of  the  motor,  and  the  large  size  can  be  fitted  with 
weights  so  as  to  act  as  a  heavy  roller  when  not  requi^ed  for 
cutting.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  machines  Messrs.  Ran- 
somes  have  brought  to  bear  all  the  experience  they  bave  gained 
as  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  ordinary  lawn  mowers  in  the 
country,  and  their  machines  have  long  past  the  experimental 
sta^,  and  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  for  efficient  and  con- 
stant work.  Though  the  motor  may  at  times  go  slightly  out  of 
order,  the  users  of  them  verv  speedily  get  to  know  all  about 
them,  so  that  with  very  little  practice  they  can  handle  them 
entirely  satisfactorily. 


Japanese  Horticnltnre. 

The  ''Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society"  for 
December,  1906,  contains  ^several  essays  on  tMe  horticulturi^  and 
floriculture  of  Japan.  From  one  by  Mr.  N.  Hayashi  we  extract 
the  following  .-—Until  fifty  years  ago  Japan  was  compelled  to 
look  to  China  as  her  teacher,  and  Chinese  civilisation  as  her 
model.  In  such  circumstances,  horticulture  also  was  developed 
on  Chinese  principles  and  bound  by  Chinese  conventional  rules. 
The  progreas  of  horticulture,  however,  depended  on  tlie  tran- 
quility of  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  until  Shogun  Tokugawa, 
the  great  feudal  ruler,  had  brought  about  universal  peace  by 
the  construction  of  a  powerful  government  in  a.d.  l695,  the 
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art  of  horticulture  did  not  make  any  marked  derelopment. 
From  this  time,  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  warriors  as  well  as  oommoners  be^an  to  devote  themselves 
to  peaceful  arts  and  naturally  to  turn  their  eyes  to  gardening. 
The  result  was  ttet  we,  even^at  the  present  time,  regard  the 
Tokutrawa  dynasty  as  the  eolaen  age  of  Japanese  horticulture. 
But  tnere  came  anotlher  civil  war,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
a  revolution,  about  forty  years  ago.  The  object  of  the  revolu- 
tioniate,  who  were  not  revolutionists  in  a  bad  setiae,  but 
reformers,  was  to  effect  a  complete  chance  in  the  old 
customs  whioih  appeared  to  them  to  be  impediments  in  the 
path  of  obtaining  Western  civilisation.  Thus  the  beautiful 
gardens  attAcbed  to  the  town  houses  of  feudal  lords 
and  Shogun's  knights  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo),  the  then  seat  of 
the  defeated  Shogun,  were  remorselessly  destroved;  trees  and 
bushes  were  cut  down  and  converted  into  fuel  for  the  people's 
furnace,  and  ornamental  stones  were  dug  up  to  pave  the  streets. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  the  srt  of 
horticulture  was  for  a  while  entirely  suppressed. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  however,  for  the  nation's  un- 
disturbed devotion  to  such  a  peaceful  art  to  the  extent  that  we 
desire.  The  civil  war,  fortunately  enough,  ended  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  perfect  peace  was  restored.  But  by  that 
time  Japan  had  started  a  new  life,  and  the  whole  of  the  i>eople, 
fully  realising  the  vital  necessity,  were  bent  on  making  their 
country  the  equal  in  cirilisation,  and  iii  powers  of  defence  and 
offence,  of  an.f  European  nation :  education,  law-making,  mili* 
tary  organisation,  and  hundreds  of  other  necessary  alterations 
due  to  the  sudden  change  to  Western  civilisation  urgently  r^ 
quired  attention.  Consequently,  though  the  cultivation  of 
utilitarian  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  more  or  less 
encouraged  by  the  Government^  the  cultivation  of  garden  plants 
and  flowers  has  not  much  occupied  the  people's  attention.  More- 
over, onl^^  ten  years  after  the  last  Chino-Jax)anese  war,  we  have 
been  a^in  called  upon  to  fight  against  a  certain  Power  for 
our  national  existence  as  well  as  for  securing  permanent  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  And  we  have  not,  for  this  reason  (which,  I 
trust,  will  evoke  vour  warm  sympathy),  been  able  to  do  as  much 
as  we  should  wwh  for  the  cuitivatioti  of  this  peac^ul  art ;  but 
I  sincerely  hope  the  conclusion  of  this  terrible  war  will  bring 
the  much-desired  peace  in  the  East,  in  which  case  our  horti- 
culture will  not  be  slow  in  benefiting  by- it.  To  avoid  mis- 
iinderstandine  on  the  part  of  my  audience,  I  must  mention  the 
locality  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  art,  as  Japan, 
whidh  stretches  over  many  degrees  of  latitude,  greatly  varies  in 
its  climate.  In  the  course  of  my  lecture,  if  1  do  not  jMirti- 
cularly  mention  the  name  of  the  district,  it  will  be  understood 
to  be  Tokyo  where  I  was  working. 

Horticulture  in  Japan  is  not  yet  treated  as  a  different  sub- 
ject from  agriculture,  and  it  forms  a  branch  of  that  science. 
The  most  advanced  course  of  study  is  provided  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo,  and  below  this  there  are  three  schools — 
one  being  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  above  University, 
and  the  others  are  under  the  Sapporo  and  Iwate  prefecture  in 
the  northern  part  of  Japan.  I  may  also  add  that  to  complete 
the  University  education  takes  nineteen  years,  starting  from 
the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  six.  The  term  of  educa- 
tion at  the  second-grade  school  is  sixteen  years  (including  the 
boys'  school).  Besides  the  above-mentioned  there  are  about 
thirtjr  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country  chi^y  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  in  those  the  term  of  study  is  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  according  to  the  different  district^.  Ltfirge  experl- 
tal  grounds  for  agricultural  purposes,  including  horticulture, 
are  provided  in  six  districts  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  GJovernment,  the  one  at  Tokyo  being  the  largest.  But  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  a  new  experimental  ground  was  opened 
the  year  before  last  in  the  Shisuoka  prefecture.  Besides  these, 
many  districts  have  their  own  grounds  on  a  small  scale,  sup- 
ported by  the  local  rates.  As  regards  private  undertakings, 
with  a  view  to  promote  an  interest  in  agriculture,  there  are 
several  organised  bodies,  one  of  which  is  the  *'  Agricultural 
Society  of  Japan,"  with  its  head  office  at  Tokyo.  These  societies 
occasionally  hold  shows  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  In  addition  to 
th^  numerous  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  country, 
there  is  one  organised  body,  called  "  Nihon  Engai  Kai "  (Japan 
Horticultural  Society),  which  is  solely  interested  in  horticulture. 
Also;  there  are  various  societies  of  different  character,  chiefly 
consisting  of  dealers  in  certain  flowers  and  plants,  which  are 
generally  concerned  with  one  species  of  plant  or  flower.  The 
kinds  of  plants  and  flowers  which  constitute  the  objects  of  these 
societies  are  as  follows  :—Kiku  (Chrysanthemum  sinense); 
Asagao  (Pharbitis  hederacea) ;  Ran  (Cymbidium  ensifdium); 
Omoto  (Rhodea  japonica) ;  Sakuraso  (Primula  farinosa) ;  Bara 
(Rosa  indica). 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  societies  similar  to  the  above 
in  their  character,  respectivelv  called  the  "  Fruit  Society,"  the 
"  Dwarf  Tree  Society,'^  and  ''  Ikebana  Koi."  In  the  last  named, 
"Ikebana  "  is  a  term  applied  to  a  system  by  which  flowers  and 
plants  are  to  be  treated  and  arranged  in  the  flower  vases.  The 
"  Ikebana  "  is  one  of  the  valuable  remnants  of  old  Japi^n,  and 
is  regai-ded  as  a  branch  of  jesthetical  training  especially  for 
,  ^omen.     Flowers    and    plants     for    decorative    purposes     in 


Japanese  rooms  must  almost  necessarily  be  those  whidi  are 
treated  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  system  of 
"  Ikebana."  There  are  several  schools  concerned  in  carrying 
out  these  methods  and  principles.  These  different  schools  ccten 
show  an  competition,  which  excites  no  small  interest  among 
ladies  and  other  interested  persons.  It  is  becoming  the  fashion 
now  even  in  a  banquet,  otherwise  entirely  in  Western  style,  to 
have  the  tables  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants  according  to 
the  rules  of  ''Ikebana."  Now,  upon  entering  the  technical 
part  of  my  lecture  I  will  begin  as  regards  vegetables.  As  you 
doubtless  already  know,  the  "staff  of  life"  m  Japan  ia  nee, 
and  consequentlv  our  cooking  of  the  vegetables  whiohconstitate 
the  sub-food  diners  greatly  from  yours.  Japan  has  cultivated 
vegetables  for  a  ver^  long  time,  and  has  prooiboed  a  great  many 
garden  varieties  of  them.  In  addition  to  this,  owing  to  oor 
now  eating  more  animal  food  than  we  did  before,  noany  new 
vegetables  of  foreim  origin  have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Hayashi  then  nroceeds  to  name  and  discuss  the  moi« 
ccunmon  vegetables  ana  varieties  of  fruit.  He  mentions  that 
the  Onion  is  a  native  of  Japan,  but  was  imported  again  for 
cultivation  from  England,  France,  and  America  after  their 
national  Reformation.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Beet,  Garrets, 
Turnips,  Radish,  and  all  our  best  vegetables  are  grown ;  also 
some  that  we  never  think  of  cooking,  as  the  bulbs  of  Lilium 
tigrinum.  The  young  shoots  of  a  baml>oo  (Phyllostaohys  mitis) 
are  also  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Horse-tails  (Equisetum) 
are  grown  for  their  flowers,  and  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  Chrys- 
anthemum coronarium  are  eaten  raw  or  half  boiled.  The  selec- 
tion of  fruits  tiiat  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  is  greater  or  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  England,  including  Pears,  Apples,  and 
Plums  (Japanese  forms);  with  Oranges,  Lemons,  Uhestnuts, 
Grapes,  Bananas,  and  Cocoanuts. 


^a  » 


Toang  Gardeners'  Domtli. 

%•  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  Stoke 
Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

Tha  HerbaoeoQs  Bovdar* 

More  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  herbaceous 
border  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  garden.  Some 
eardens  are  renowned  for  their  artistic  bedding,  modern  f^rlass 
departments,  or  vegetable  production;  but  broadly  speaking, 
herbaceous  plants  are  receiving  increased  encouragement,,  as 
will  be  readily  acknowledged.  The  variety  of  choice  hardy 
plants  now  in  commerce  renders  the  selection  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  suit  any  soil  and  situation,  providing  they  are  planted 
with  skill  and  a  careful  hand.  Knowledge  of  what  one  is  plait- 
ing is  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  get  a  most  desirable  ar- 
rangement. For  position,  a  warm  sheltered  place  should  be 
chosen,  where  the  sun  shines  all  day  if  possible.  An  ideal  spot 
would  be  the  south  side  of  a  bank  of  shrubs  or  high  ".rail  tnat- 
could  be  covered  with  permanent  climbers.  Under  ;h<3se'  con- 
ditions the  plants  would  receive  shelter  from  the  north.  The 
preparation  of  the  border  should  be  as  thorough  as  that  of  the' 
kitchen  garden.  Planting  choice  subjects  without  this  prepara- 
tion points  tA>  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  success  r  ay  be  ex- 
pected bv  the  liberal  applications  of  manure  when  trenching, 
where  tne  soil  is  wet  and  heavy  diaining  may  be  done  with 
advantage. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  a  border  should  be  so 
made  that  it  will  not  require  renovating  for  several  years,  but 
this  surely  is  misleading,  especially  to  the  inexperienced.  CSare- 
ful  observation  teaches  me  that  quite  a  number  of  these  hardy 
subjects  are  benefited  by  lifting,  dividing,  and  replanting 
annually  (failing  this,  every  alternate  year).  When  doing  so, 
the  outside  crowns  in  many  instances  should  be  chosen,  discaid- 
ing  the  exhausted  portions.  Whether  the  plants  are  growing  in 
t}ie  herbaceous  border  proper,  in  beds,  or  amongst  shrubs,  the 
same  renovation  should  oe  adopted  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Although  advocating  this  general  renewal,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  subjects  impatient  of  root  dis- 
turbance, and  must  consequently  be  treatea  accordingly  if  one 
would  reap  success.  Staking  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions  in  this  department,  which  demands  early  attention.  Pea- 
boughs  furnish  material  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  good 
specimens  are  honestly  wor^  a  cane  placed  to  each  shoot;  in 
fact,  in  the  case  of  heavy-headed  subjects  it  is  essential.  Every 
article  in  the  border  should  be  correctly  named,  without  which, 
to  my  mind,  it  is  like  bread  without 'butter.  Naming  of  th« 
various  plants  is  quite  a  study  in  itself.  Watering  must  also 
have  its  proper  attention,  as  absence  of  it  will  be. conspicuous  to 
the  practised  eye. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  every  young 
journeyman  (who  is  not  doing  so)  to  take  a  thorough  interest 
in  and  study  the  hardy  herbaceous  plant  border,  as  it  is  a  de- 
partment we  shall  be  expected  to  be  wtll  acquainted  with.— 
W.  R.,    Guildford. 
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In  0neomiiioii  Enemy. 

Our  early  vinery  lias  recently  been  attacked  by  the  Vine 
weevil  (Otiorbynchus  sulcatus).  As  tbis  is  not  a  very  frequent 
visitor,  a  few  words  on  tbe  subject  may  be  of  interest.  From 
July  till  the  following  spring  tbe  larva  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
soil — a  fat,  curved,  creamy  coloured  grub.  "When  the  Vines 
start  into  erowth  it  develops  into  a  beetle-like  insect,  nearly 
three-eighthB  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  black,  with  the  wing  oases 
thinly  covered  with  greyish-green  scales."  The  weevil  feeds 
only  at  night,  and  its  work  resembles  that  of  a  caterpillar.  If 
not  stopped  in  time  tbe  damaee  will  spread,  not  only  over  the 
leaves,  hut  to  the  flowers  and  berries  as  well.  As  a  remedy  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  white  sheet  might  be  hung  under  the 
Vines  during  tbe  day,  and  the  weevils  be  shaken  into  it  at  night, 
but  I  have  found  them  very  loath  to  "let  go.'*  They  will  cTine 
to  the  leaves  even  after  tney  have  been  actually  touched,  and 
it  is  possible  they  feign  death  to  escape  it.  In  modem 
structures  that  are  vineries  only,  and  not  plant  houses  as  well, 
they  can  b^  easily  dealt  with  by  stopping  up  all  crevices,  leaving 
only  a  few  boards  for  them  to  take  shelter  under,  where  they 
can  be  oau^^t.  This  is,  of  course^  impossible  where  forcing  or 
bedding  plants  have  to  be  grown  m  the  vinery.  Under  these 
eircumstanoea  I  have  found  the  only  way  to  exterminate  them 
is  to  catch  them  at  night  by  the  aid  oi  a  lamp.  The  weevil 
cannot  be  considered  a  dangerous  pest  unle^  it  is  allowed  to  get 
the  upper  hand. 

With  the  more  common  pests,  viz.,  i^ed  spider,  thrips,  and 
m^y  bu^,  we  are  all  more  or  lees  familiar,  but  a  good  deal 
of  labour  in  vain  is  bestowed  upon  them  through  mistaken  ideas. 
Methylated  spirit,  for  instance,  is  generally  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  mealy  bug.,  but  unless  the  spirit  is  of  the  very  best  quality 
the  strangest  of  them  will  soon  revive  after  its  application. 
Paraffin  is  far  more  effective  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  off  the 
foliage.  Strawberries  are  often  blamed  for  introducing  red 
..spider  into  a  vinery.  If  the  plants  are  kept  well  syring^  the 
previous  summer  and  all  dead  leaves  are  caretfuUy  remov^  when 
brinjging  them  in,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  tne  pest-  gaining  a 
footing  that  way.  As  regards  mildew,  a  chiU  damp  atmosph^e, 
or  indiscreet  ventilation,  lire  not  the  only  causes  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  sometimes  introduced  at  the  roots  with  over- 
feeding, or  feeding  with  manure  too  hot,  such  as  fish  guano. 
There  is  no  real  remedy  for  this,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  work 
itself  out.  In  the  former  oases  it  can,  in  its  first,  stages,  be 
stopped  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  softsoap,  a  little  sulphur 
being  burnt  afterwards  in  the  house  in  an  ordinary  fumigating 
lamp.     A  keen  eye  is  always  a  necessity.— R.  M.  Lbwis. 

Mature*!  Aiiswep  to  Prnnin^. 

"When  the  time  comes  for  pruning  various  subjects,  many 
Ikause  and  think  what  treatment  is  most  beneficial.  Take  a  care- 
ful examination,  and  very  often  Nature  gives  you  her  answer. 
Invariably  the  plant  under  discussion,  such  as  the  Kerrias,  for 
instance,   tells  one  most  emphatically   where  and  what  needs 

Srnning.  One  sees  last  spring's  flowered  stems  all  twiggy  and 
ecidedly  unsigbtlv,  together  with  long,  slender,  bright  green 
new  growths.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Those  twiggy  stems 
were  as  those  the  season  before,  naturally  then^eir  use 
is  over,  so  the  inevitable  course  is  to  cut  back  to  a  couple  of 
base  buds.  Leave  a  Jasminum  nudiflorum  two  or  three  years, 
and  dirty  brown  stems  and  very  short  flowering  sprays  are 
available.  Here,  lE^in,  the  reply  is  forcible,  and  judicious  thin- 
ning and  cutting  back  after  flowering  is  asked  for.  With 
Caryopteris  mastaoantfaa,  a  different  query  oomes  to  one.  It 
flowers  on  every  shoot,  so  that  it  seems  callous  to  cut  it  at  all. 
Still,  if  left,  this  species  becomes  a  very  leggy  and  by  no  means 
a  becoming  shrub.  It  should  bt  pruned  m  early  spring  fairly 
hard;  then  long,  straight,  upright  growths  and  large  in- 
florescences result. 

Leycesteria  formosa,  where  it  thrives,  speaks  also  to  the 
pruner.  Should  the  previous  year's  growth  be  left  in  its 
entirety,  numerous  side  shoots  are  thrown  up  and  flower.  So 
also  do  those  strong  robust  stems  that  come  straight  iprom  the 
base,  and  have  more  massive  flowers;  they  last  longer,  and 
never  have  a  crowded  appearance.  Therefore,  let  the  last  sea- 
son's stem  be  diminished  by  one*  half,  and  one  will  have  strong 
graceful  branches  that  will  give  their  colour  right  into  mi<C 
winter.  Another  subject  for  similar  treatment  is  Spirsea  caUosa, 
with  huge  plumes  of  rose  and  white,  that  dwarf  the  non-pruned, 
and  speak  volumes  on  Nature's  behalf.  S.  Lindleyana  is  in  the 
same  categiu^,  also  S.  sorbifolia.  As  to  Roses,  leave  them  and 
they  become  so  congested  that  the  flowers  are  worthless. 
Look  at  the  Crimson  Rambler  Was  ever  answer  more 
pointed  P  Those  great  strong  growths  arising  from  the  base, 
left  unpruned,  give  the  finest  trusses  in  the  forthcoming 
season.  Romneya  Ooulteri  (so  much  under  discussion)  if  left 
unpruned  quickly  deteriorates  and  becomes  a  hideous  jungle. 
Pruned  to  the  last  three  or  four  eyes,  massive  young  growths  are* 
sent  up  from  the  base,  and  give  far  finer  flowers  than  any  other- 
wise.    The  Ceanothus  is  another  family,   which,  if  left  undis- 


n,  gr  .  „ . 

those  splendid  trusses  that  we  once  saw  ?  Then  they  had  been 
pruned,  and  were  furnished;  now  they  look  after  themselves, 
and  refuse.  The  plant  answers  one  in  its  own  plaintive  method 
of  prot est. ~ Donald  Watbon. 

Primala  tineniif . 

Seeds  of  this  showy  greenhouse  plant  should  be  sown  during 
February  or  March  for  flowering  from  November  onward,  and 
again  during  May  or  June  for  succession  in  spring.  Sow  in 
pans  containing  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  coil, 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand. 
Press  the  comx)ost  moderately  firm  and  level,  then  place  the  pan 
in  water  up  to  the  level  of  tbe  soil  till  thoroughly  moistened 
through,  and  allow  to  drain  for  an  hour  or  two  before  sowine  the 
seed,  which,  being  fine,  should  be  done  with  care.  Sow  thinly 
and  evenly,  and  lightly  cover  with  sand.  Plunge  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  GOaeg  to  65dee,  and  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pan, 
which  must  be  kept  snaded  from  bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as 
germination  takes  place  tilt  the  glass  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
leave  it  off  altogether,  and  place  the  seed  pan  near  the  glass. 
When  the  first  leaf  appears  place  them  in  a  temperture  Meg 
leas,  and  about  a  week  after  prick  off  into  pans  or  boxes  con- 
taining a  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and 
half  part  spent  Mushroom  bed.  From  start  to  finish,  watering 
should  be  done  with  care,  always  aiming  at  keeping  the  soil 
uniformly  moist.  Before  the  plants  get  at  all  crowded  they 
should  be  potted  singly  into  72  s,  or  small  60's,  using  similar 
compost  as  for  pricking  off.  Give  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, and  lightly  shade  from  the  brieht  sun.  Before  getting 
pot-bound,  shift  the  plants  into  large  oO's  or  48'8,  according  to 
the  sise  they  were  first  potted  into,  using  the  comoost  in  a 
rougher  state,  and  pot  moderately  firm.     Keep  the  cofiar  of  the 

Slant  well  down  to  the  top  of  tbe  soil.  About  the  first  week  in 
[ay  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  an  ash  bottom, 
airing  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  lightly  shade  from  hot 
sun ;  spray  the  plants  over  morning  and  afternoon  in  bright 
weather,  and  close  tbe  frame  with  a  little  sun  heat.  The  final 
shift  should  be  given  them  by  the  end  of  July,  which  will  be 
d2's  or  24's.  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  placing  a 
few  crushea  bones  over  the  drainage,  and  add  a  48-potful  of 
soot  to  three  bushels  of  compost.  When  these  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  feed  with  liquid  manure  and  soot  water  alternately 
about  once  a  week,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  an  approvea 
fertiliser.  During  September  the  lights  may  be  left  off  at 
night,  when  the  dews  will  be  found  beneficial  to  the  plants. 
Pick  off  flower  spikes  till  required  to  bloom,  and  house  before 
any  danger  of  frost  in  a  light  airy  structure  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  50deg  to  55deg,  avoiding  a  damp  atmosphere  in  dull 
weather.— E.  L. 

OaltiYation  of  tha  Flopitto'  Cyelamen. 

Few  plants  are  better  adapted  to  pot  culture  or  give  better 
returns  K>r  winter  and  spring  flowering  than  do  the  varieties  of 
Cyclamen  persicum.  They  require  a  moderate  amount  of  care» 
and  they  like  cool  treatment  when  they  get  established.  First 
of  all  we  come  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  the  best  time  to 
sow  is  in  autumn,  as  the  seedlings  get  a  better  start  then. 
Place  the  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface  of  tbe  soil,  then  press 
slightly  in  and  cover  over.  A  temperature  of  55deg  to  60deg 
win  be  sufficient  to  ensure  germination,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times slow.  ^  When  the  seeolingg  appear,  the  pots  or  pans  must 
be  raised  near  the  glass  in  order  to  provent  them  from  becoming 
drawn,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  the  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off  in  2|in  or  3in  pots.  Keep  the  plants 
close  to  the  gku»  on  a  shelf  until  the  spring.  They  may  then 
be  transferred  into  a  cooler  house  to  harden  them  off  before 
placing  them  outside  in  a  frame.  A  few  weeks  in  the  frame 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  be  shifted  into  4in  pots.  Give  plenty 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  syringe  in  the  afternoon 
all  through  the  growing  season.  By  July  the  pots  should  be 
well  filled  with  roots.  They  should  then  he  jpotted  into  their 
flowering  pots,  which  should  be  5in  or  6in  in  diameter.  Employ 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a  little  lime  rubble.  Only  naif 
the  corm  should  be  covered  with  soil,  leaving  the  top  clear, 
where  the  leaves  and  flowers  appear.  Continue  to  syringe  them, 
and  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  place,  shading  them  always  in 
bright  sunjshine.  In  the  autumn  they  should  be  taken  inside.  I 
have  seen  them  do  well  in  a  cool  span-roof  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  The  flowers  should  never  be  cut  off  the  plants,  but 
rather  be  pulled  out  to  prevent  the  remaining  stem  from  decay- 
ing. Ilie  plants  can  be  grown  on  a  second  year  by  resting  them 
a  Tittle,  and  then  pot  on,  treating  them  similarly  to  the  young 
plants.  But  the  young  nlants.  are  proferable,  as  the  second 
year  the  flowers  are  earner  and  somewhat  smaller,  and  some- 
times deformed.  The  only  insect  pests  tbe  plant  is  subject  to 
are  greenfly  and  thrips,  which  can  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
syringe  and  a  slight  fumigation.  Attention  siven  to  those 
small  detidls  will  give  ample  reward  and  a  weal^  of  flowens. — 
Percy  Eden,  Hcslington  Hall  Gardens,  near  York. 
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Froit  Coltore  Under  Glass. 

EARLIEST  PEACHES.— Tho  trees  in  the  early  house  will 
now  be  swelling  their  fruits  freely,  and  will  have  passed  through 
the  difficult  period.  There  should  now  be  no  fear  of  dropping, 
and  the  final  thinning  should  take  plaoe.  AVith  very  early 
kinds,  such  as  Early  Alexander  and  Anisden-Jiine,  it  is  well 
to  leave  more  fruit  at  the  start,  but  these  may  now  be  regu- 
lated, and  where  at  all  shaded  with  foJLage  the  latter  may  be 
thinned,  and  the  fruit  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  get  well 
colourea.  Much  can  be  aone  during  the  next  two  months  by 
regular  stopping  to  build  up  wood  for  next  season's  fruiting. 
It  is  mucii.  better  to  check  gross  growth,  and  by  so  doing  get 
good  fruiting  wood.  Tiees  that  are  bearing  poor  crops  should 
get  leas  food,  and  here  more  attention  will  bo  required  to  get 
a  well  balanced  growth.  Avoid  high  night  temperatures: 
60deg  will  suffice,  with  a  free  rise  by  day.  S«ch  Peaches  as 
those  named  above,  and  the  Early  Alfred,  Condor,  and  Duchess 
of  York  will  stand  more  heat  than  many  others.  To  get  the 
best  results  it  is  advisable  to  do  as  much  of  the  forcing  as 
possible  during  daylight.  As  regards  Nectarines,  the  introduc- 
.  tion  of  Cardinal  a  few  years  ago  was  a  great  gain,  as  tliis  is  a 
grand  variety  for  earliest  supplies,  and  its  size  and  colour  add 
to  its  value. 

LATER  TREES.— These  trees  have  now  set  their  flowers, 
and  more  warmth  m^y  be  given,  but  do  not  hurry  the  trees  if 
time  is  no  object,  as  much  better  results  follow  slow  forcing. 
Disbudding  must  now  be  done  almost  daily,  as  by  doing  this 
work  gradually  there  is  less  check  on  the  trees.  When  the  trees 
have  set  freely,  «  considerable  number  of  misplaced  fruits  may 
be  removed.  It  is  usual  to  leave  all  the  fruits  on  the  upper, 
side  of  the  trellis,  but  there  is  a  little  adicantage  in  having 
some  on  the  under  side,  as  these  are  later,  and  give  a  succession. 
Just  before  the  ripening  season  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove 
some  leaves  to  get  the  fruits  coloured.  In  thinning  the  fruits 
later  on,  it  is  soon  seen  which  are  likely  to  sweli  freely,  and 
any  at  all  doubtful  should  be  removed.  With  mid-season 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  crop  too  freely,  as 
the  trees  soon  fail  under  such  conditions.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to 
leave,  say,  two  to  the  square  foot  of  trellis  at  the  final  thinning. 
Overcrowding  of  shoots  should  be  avoided,  and  shoots  not 
required  for  extension  should  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  leaf. 
This  assists  in  sw^ling  the  fruit.  Healthy  trees  will  need  much 
water^  and  b'quid  manure  is  excellent;  also  fresh  soot  spread 
on  the  border  and  naked  in. 

LATEST  HOUSES.— Trees  in  flower  will  require  daily  atten- 
tion to  secure  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and  this  is  best  done  at  mid- 
day, but  bees  are  most  valuable.  When  a  hive  is  near  at  liand 
use  itj  failing  these  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  brush.  Care 
flliould  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  moist,  just  before  the  trees 
oommence  to  blossom ;  and  in  houses  or  oases  where  the  fruits 
are  required  as  late  as  possible  these  should  be  kept  open  day 
and  night  in  mild  weather,  but  ventilate  carefully  on  cold  days. 
— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

GLADIOLI. — During  the  next  six  or  ieven  weeks  the  corms 
of  the  large-flowering  hybrids  may  be  planted  at  intervals  to 
provide  a  succession  of  flowers.  We  prefer  to  place  them  on 
soil  in  shallow  boxes,  and  allow  the  corms  to  make  a  few  roots 
previous  to  planting  them  in  their  flowering  quarters.  Gladioli 
grow  best  in  sandy  loam,  in  heavy  soil  a  little  coarse  sand  should 
be  placed  round  the  corms  at  planting  time.  They  may  be 
either  planted  in  rows  9in  to  lit  apart,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  oorms,  or  in  groups,  and  clumps  of  three,  four,  or  more 
together.     Plant  to  a  depth  of  3in. 

IVY  AND  BOX. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  clipping 
or  outing  the  Ivy  on  buildings  and  fences.  Shears  are  often 
employed  for  this  work.  A  rip-hook  or  sickle  with  a  long 
handle  will  be  found  convenient  when  working  on  a  ladder. 
Clip  Box  edging,  and  do  any  lifting  and  replanting  necessary. 
St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum)  should  also  be  cut  down  before 
the  young  growths  are  any  length,  or  they  will  be  damaged. 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER  AND  ROCKilRY.— New  plants 
which  have  come  to  hand  from  various  sources  during  the 
winter,  and  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame  for  safety,  may 
now  be  planted.  Overhaul  the  labels,  and  replace  any  which 
are  indistinct.  Hoe  the  ground  between  the  clumps  which 
sbow  above  the  soil.  Plant  out  Japanese  Liliunis  starteil  into 
growth  in  pots. 


HARDY  FERNS.— These  plants  do  not  receive  the  attention 
thev  desei-ve  in  many  gardens.  Our  native  species  «re  orna- 
meiital,  the  many  beautiful  varieties,  which  in  some  stances 
number  a  hundred  or  more,  being  much  more  so.  No  more 
suitable  time  tlian  early  in  April  can  be  found  ^o^.^^^''*"'?  nej..^ 
or  renovating  and  cleaning  existing  liardy  ferneries,  ^u^i  ott 
the  old  fronds,  lift,  and  divide  any  of  the  plants  where  the 
crowns  are  becoming  crowded,  and  top-dress  with  ieat  soil. 

NYMPH.EAS  AND  OTHER  HARDY  AQUATICS.-It  is 
advisable  to  clean  out  artificial  tanks  and  ptfnds  m  which  these 
plants  are  cultivated  each  spring.  Some  may  need  i'«P«>y»ng; 
while  othere  only  require  a  top-dressinc  of  p'-o^^  1^  •^^X 
manure.  In  large  natural  ponds  and  lakes  there  as  usually 
sufficient  rich  mud  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plants  when 
once  established. 

BEDDING  PLANTS.— Considerable  work  has  still  to  be 
accomplished  before  aU  the  plants  are  ready  for  Planting 
out.  The  cold  frames  must  now  be  filled  HP  with  some  of  tne 
forwardest  Geraniums,  Marguerites,  CentauW,  Fuchsias,  «c., 
to  make  room  for  other  plants  in  the  ^a™  r^™^,.*^^.?^^: 
Push  on  the  propagating  of  Alternanthera,  ^Ifbelia,  ^lyesum 
(Koeniga)  procumbens,  &c.  Sow  seeds  of  dark-leaved  Beet ,  ^e 
find  a  good  selection  of  the  old  DelPs  Crimson  variety  one  of 
the  best.— A.  0.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

The  Kltctien  Garden. 

MAIN  CROP  POTATOES.— These  should  now  be  planted  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  There  is  every  prospect  of  the  soil  working 
into  an  excSlent  condition.  Of  course,  the  soil  was  thoroug^l> 
broken  up  early  in  the  winter,  and  in  such  c^s.the  ^«»*  *"^ 
wind  has  penetrated  deeply,  and  with  sun  and  wind  very  bttle 
further  work  wiU  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  any  ffrmy^':^ 
manure  applied,  one  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  <>"«  ^^  ^J^^^^ 
Srbon  wmAd  greatly  a^ist.  The  system  of  opening  the  furi^ws 
with  the  plough  and  covering  the  sets  with  the  hand  hoe  is  a 
Rood  one-much  better  than  covering  with  the  plough,  as  the 
s«l  can  be  moved  deeper  and  affords  a  better  opportunity  tor 
clearing  and  earthing  later  on. 

BROCCOLI  AND  KALES. -These  should  now  be  sown  for 
general  purposes,  as  al^  a  little  Savoy  for  producing  early 
heads  There  are  fio  many  excellent  kinds  of  Broccoli  in  cultiva- 
U^^ihat  it  is  difficult  L  select  the  best  ^or  ^^  ^«^/^^ 
seasons.  Easter-tide  and  Vanguard  have  proved  two  ot  the 
hardiest  late  kinds.  The  old  cottagere'  Kales  are  now  6"I>P|5»"ft 
a  bountiful  cix>p  of  "greens,"  and  not  one  plant  haa  failed. 

ASPARAGUS.— If  new  beds  are  to  be  planted  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  the  nw^essary  P^P^'^^^^^*  *^^vJp'' 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  beds  for  this  vegeba^ 
Neither  is  it  necessary ;  indeed,  exceUent  heads  can  be  p^uoed 
by  planting  on  well-trenched  and  welWrained  soil,  made  rwh, 
and^othenvL^  attended  to.  The  seed  should  be  sown  some 
time  in  April,  and  15in  should  be  allowed  between  t^ ^?^ 
The  beds  sown  last  year  should  now  be  thinned,  and  the  plants 
may  be  used  for  making  other  beds,  or  ^.^^'^^  ^"  .^,f^^ 
prepared  soil  for  forcing,  for  which  purpose  they  will  be  founu 
most  useful. 

SEAKALE.— New  plantations  can  also  be  made.  Cuttings 
are  best  for  this  purpose.  ^^  t^^^.^Y^*^  P'^Pj^- ^"^0^?^^ 
since  they  will  now  be  in  eood  condition  fo\^  P>J?^^«; ^^Jl!5 
cutting^  should  form  one  clump,  and  these  should  be  arnsn^ 
so  that  the  pot  can  be  conveniently  placed  over  them  if  in- 
tended for  forcing  out  in  the  pJ*ntatio.n;  and  each  clump 
be  3ft  apart.  If  the  roots  are  to  be  lifted,  then  plant  m JP^ 
loin  apart,  and  lOin  from  plant  to  pUnt  Any  further  cutting 
from  the  open  beds  may  be  now  brought  on  by  simply  pla«ng 
the  pots  over  the  crowns  and  covering  these  with  fine  ashesto 
keep  the  air  out.      Treated  thus,  the  heads  wiU  blanch  per- 

fftotlv  ml- 

PEAS.— More  of  the  main  crop  kinds  may  be  sown.  The 
soil  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  prepared  for  Peas ;  deep,  rion, 
and  warm  soil  is  wliat  Peas  like,  and  no  crop  repays  better  tor 
attention.  On  Ught  soil  it  may  be  necessary  *<>,  Pl«f.%^^ 
t  lynches,  for  ^-e  often  get  a  spell  of  very  hot  weather  at  tne 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  which  necessitates  watering 
on  light  soils.- A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

— <■■■» • 

Trade  Catalo^oes  RecelTed. 

Clibrans,  Altrincham,  Cheshire.— Indoor  Plants. 

FnmqoiB  Gerbeaux,  21,  Eue  de  Cronstsdt,  Nancy,  France.-Hardy 

Plant  Novelties. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham.— Scerf«  and  Plants. 
B.     Latour-Marliac,    Temple-sur-Lot,    Lot-et-Garonne,     France.^ 

Nymphxas  and  Aquatics. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.— Camaeion*. 
James  Stredwck  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.- 

Dahlias, 
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All  Correspondence-  reUting  to  editorial  matters  should  b« 
directed  to  ''Tbb  Editor/'  13,  Mitrb  Court  Gbambbrs, 
Flbbt  STRBBt,  London,  B.C.  Persons  8en<£ng  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  speoially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding  majr  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  oases,  even  when 
oontributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosoro  to  be 
returned. 

LOGANBERRIES  (E.  G.  H.).— See  reply  under  "Fruit 
Notes.'' 

piSEASE-RESISTIJTG  POTATOES  (J.  A.).-Your  communi- 
cation cannot  }3e  inserted,  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  your 
name  and  fiddress;  nor  do  you  state  where  the  Potatoes  were 
grown. 

FERN  BOOK  (S.  C.).— Schneider's  "The  Book  of  Choice 
Ferns"  is  published  by  Mr.  L.  Upodtt  Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings, 
London,  price  three  guineas,  carriage  x>aid  (in  Groat  Britain) 
£3  5b.  Messrs.  Chai-les  Scrihner's  Sona,  New  York,  appear  to 
be  the  Amerioan  agents.  A  cheaper  work  on  ferns,  "Choice 
Ferns  for  Amateurs,"  price  3s.  Od.  net,  by  Schneider,  is  also 
published  by  Upcott  Gill. 

PLANTING  GLADIOLI  (York).--Cei'tainly  Gladioli  may  be 
grown  as  "far  north"  as  where  you  reside,  and  are,  in  fact, 
splendidly  grown  a  great  deal  further  north— in  Scotland.  Hiey 
are  grown  as  well  in  the  north  as  the  south,  if  not  better.  The 
time  for  planting  should  be  governed  by  the  weather  and  the 
consideration  of  the  soil,  not  by  the  almanac.  We  have  planted 
in  Februai-y  in  light  soil  in  a  free  dry  state,  and  in  April  in 
strong  land  with  eq[ual  satisfaction.  Any  time  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  is  suitable,  always  taking  ad- 
vantage of  favourable  weather  when  the  land  is  dry  on  the 
surface. 

CANNAS  AND  HEDYCHIUMS  (8ub.).-The  plants  require 

I)r»cticallv  the  same  treatment  in  pots— that  is,  substantial  turfy 
cam  with  an  admixture  -of  wood  ashes  and  crushed  hemes ;  a 
light  position  in  a  warm  greenhouse  having  a  genial  atmo- 
spbere ;  adequate  root  moisture,  the  supplies  to  be  increased  with 
increasing  growth,  affording  clear  liquid  manure  when  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  when  it  is  not  easy  to  give  too  much  water ; 
oleanlinefis  of  the  foliage  by  occasional  syringes,  reducing  the 
water  supply  in  the  autumn,  and  keeping  the  soil  dry  in  the 
winter.  Plants  in  smaJl  pots  should  be  transferred  to  larger 
before  the  roots  ar^  closely  matted.  Cannas  flower  well  in  from 
7in'  to  9in  pots;  Hedychiums  t^B  a  rule  requiring  a  little  more 
anooting  space.     The  soil  must  be  firm. 

TOMATO  PLANT  DISEASED  (W.  W.).— The  plant,  very 
weak  in  the  stem,  was  dried  and  shrivelled  when  received, 
therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  diagnose,  but  it  is  affected  by  the 
malady  known  as  "sleeping"  disease.  ai)d  this  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  named  Fusarium  lycopersici.  It  attacks  the  stem, 
usually  at  the  radicle,  grows  upwards  in  the  root  stem,  and  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil  usually  breaks  through  the  bark  and  pro- 
duces the  form  of  fruit  known  as  Diplocladium,  this  being  seen 
as  a  very  delicate  whitish  mould.  The  mycelium  advances  in  the 
stem  in  the  vascular  bundles,  chokes  them  and  prevents  the 
accent  of  the  nutrient  matter,  so  that  the  plant  sidtena  and 
ceases  to  grow,  young  plants  very  often  collapsing  through  the 
destruction  of  the  stems  just  above  the  soil  or  at  the  ooUar. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  only  if  the  stem  be  cut  through 
there  is  found  a  brown  stain  in  the  tissues,  or  the  stem  may  be 
shrunken  and  dried  up.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  cure  for 
this  disease,  and  though  treatment  with  kainit  in  advance  of 
using  the  soil  for  seed  sowing  or  potting  off  and  shifting  on,  has 
some  deterrent  or  preventive  effect,  which  can  only  be  the  case 
in  tiiat  of  infection  through  mycelium  from  resting  spores  in  the 
soil,  it  has  very  little  in  respect  of  avoiding  the  disease.  This 
possibly  goes  over  with  the  seed,  that  saved  from  diseased  plants, 
or  even  a  diseased  ancestry,  being  more  prone  to  be  affected  as 
progeny  than  this  saved  from  plants  not  known  to  having  been 
affected  by  the  malady.  There  is  no  cure.  All  diseased  plants 
should  be  removed  €is  soon  as  noticed  amd  burned.  The  disease 
m  recent  years  has  been  very  desrtructiTre ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
BO  prevalent  that  many  growers  have  lost; one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  their  plants  when  coming  into  profit.- 


COTTAGE  GARDEN  DICTIONARY  (Fifidier.  Son,  and 
Sibray,  Ltd.).— We  have  no  such  work,  and  do  not'know  where 
it  can  be  obtained. 

CUTTING  DOWN  HOLLY  HEDGE  (E.  F.).-The  hedge 
may  be  cut  down  now,  and  when  fresh  buds  commence  pushin|^ 
saturating  the  grpuna  with  clear  water,  then  following  with 
liquid  manure,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  free-  healthy 
growth. 

RHUBARB  FROM  SEED  (G.  A.).— Plants  can  be  raised  ' 
from  seed  quite  easily  by  sowing  in  the  open  ground  durmg  fine 
weather  in  April.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart, 
placing  a  few  seeds  at  intervals  of  a  foot,  then  when  the  plants 
appear  thin  them  out  as  mav  be  needed,  allowing  one  to  remftin. 
These  plants  grow  to  a  good  size  the  first  year,  and  an  idea  oan 
be  formed  as  to  which  are  likely  to  be  the  best,  there  beins 
usually  considerable  variation i  and  the  worst  can  be  removed. 
The  others  caiK  either  remain  for  affording  produce  the  following 
year,  or  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  wider  intervals  for  forming 
a  permanent. bed.  ^ 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— (7orre9potulen<«  whose  qu&ries  ar$ 
wian9W0red  in  the  present  i^sue.are  respeetfuUy  reque$ted  to  wm* 
itdt  the  foUomhg  number.  (E.  L.).— I,  Brunfels»a  exunia;  2> 
Coronilia  sp. ;  3,  Cytisus  fragrans;  4,  Manetta  bioolor;  5,  Poly- 
gonum sp. ;  6,  Epiphyllum  trunoatum.  (H.  D.). — Iris  cristata 
(syn.  I.  japonica).  (J.  P.)^^Begonia  conallina.  (Ferps).-^ 
Several  of  your  fronds  we  could  not  identify,  they  being  im- 
mature and  sporeless.  No.  6,  Nephrolepis  exaltata;  6,  Aspi- 
dium  falcatum:  7,  Davallia  solida ;  8.  Pteris  serrulata  cristata; 
9,  Pteris  serrulata ;  10,  Lom&ria  ciliata ;  12,  Davallia  bullata ; 
13  and  14,  Polypodium  (or  Phlebodium)  aureum. 


jUMiiii4iirihi'nmfcnifiMtmmjjJ  n^ 

bee-keeperbI 


Spring  Management. 

April  is  one  of  the  most  impoi*tant  months  in  an  apia)^. 
and  snould,  therefore,  be  one  of  tne  busiest,  as  upon  the  careful 
management  of  colonies  depends  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
probability  of  a  successful  harvest  in  the  autumn.  In  apiculture, 
as  in  ot^er  pursuits,  if  a  good  return  is  to  be  expected  there 
must  be  a  season  of  preparation,  and  this  season  is  upon  us.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  that  good  management 
alone  will  ensure  full  supers  the  following  summer,  as  the  honey 
yield  is  dependent  upon  other  influences  which  are  not  under 
our  controL  The  main  essential,  and  the  first  and  last  aim  of 
the  bee-k'eeper  should  be  the  production  of  enormous  popula- 
tions in  all  hives  when  the  honey  flow  commences,  seeing  i!bm,t 
there  may  be  plenty  of  labourens  to  collect  and  store  it.  Does 
the  fisherman  wait  until  the  shoals  of  fish  are  seen  before  he 
makes  preparations  for  their  capture,  no!  But  thousands  of 
bee-keepers  do  not  dream  of  preparing  for  the  honey  season 
until  it  has  arrived,  and  while  they  are  making  ready  the  ' 
opportunity  passes  away  and  the  honoy  is  lost. 

Some  bee-keepers  talk  a  lot  of  ridiculous  nonsense  about 
letting  bees,  alone,  arguing  that  they  naturallv  require  no 
interfei^nce,  and  will  do  well  of  themselves;  but  if  a  profitaUo 
harvest  is  the  desideratum,  they  are  not  in  a  natural  conditkm, 
and  the  argument  will  not  hola  water:  Bees  in  their  natural 
condition  store  honey  and  pollen  in  the  proportions  necessary 
for  their  own  existence,  ana  if  left  alono  would  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  their  existence,  but  the  apiarist  deprives  them 
of  a  portion  of  their  honey  in  the  autumn,  and  this  destroys 
the  equilibrium  of  the  hive.  But  for  this,  in  the  early  spring 
they  would  commence  their  breeding  soon  enough  for  the  pup- 
pose  of  existence,  and  would  consume  their  store  of  pollen,  but 
owing  to  their  honey  having  been  stolen  they  dare  not  begiEL 
increasing  in  numbers  until  the  opening  flowers  affords  a 
prospect  of  a  continued  supply  of  fresh  honey,  and  thus  the 
increase  of  population  is  too  late.  Those  bee-keepers  who  keep 
them  in  skeps  work  with  this  object  in  view.  They  usually 
keep  their  best  swarms  through  the  winter,  which,  being  in  a 
natural  state,  and  not  having  their  honev  taken  from  them 
the  previous  autumn,  always  do  well  in  the  following  Bpr»^  • 
They  swarm  early,  and  cast,  making  good  supers. 

The  object  of  the  bee-keeper  now  should  be  to  obtain 
populous  colonies  t^s  the  honey  season  approaches,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  providing  colonies  are  suflBciently  stnmg  to 
maintain  the  heat  necessary  for  the  production  of  brood  in  the 
hive,  aj^  the  method  is  gentle  continuous  feeding.  B;^  this  means 
a  colony  is  deluded  into  the  idea  that  the  season  is  at  hand, 
and  the  increase  of  brood  so  much  desired  prior  to  the  iKMkoy 
harvest  is  brought  about  early  enough  for  the  bees  to  participate 
in  the  gathering,  instead  of  afterwards,  as  would  be  the  caso 
if  the  increase  was  left  until  the  flow  from  natural  sources  was 
depended  upon. — E.  E. 
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GrofiDg  Beet  lor  Sngar. 

We  thought  that  the  refusal  of  rebate  by  the  Government 
<m  home-grown  BUgaor  had  settled  this  question,  at  amy  nate  for 
a  year,  or  perhapa  many  more,  but  we  have  ^een  afiked  three 
questions  by  a  corre6xx>ndent,  riz.,  (1)  How  far,  if  at  all,  oan 
beet  for  sugar  be  grown  in  England?  (2)  What  reasons  other 
than  oiMT  Tariff  Policy  make  British  industry  unproductive? 
(3)  Would  it  be  safe  to  venture  twenty  or  thirty  acres  for  beet 
culture  here? 

Whether  our  correspondent  wiahee  to  venture  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  in  a  British  industry  which  is  unproductive,  we 
may  aafely  leave  to  him ;  but  we  suppose  that  he  is  referring  all 
the  time  to  sugar  beet.  Well,  we  believe  that  the  home  pro- 
duction of  sugar  has  been  well  advertised  dufing  the  past  four 
years,  but  we  do  not  yet  see  British  home-grown  sugar  ticketed 
in  the  grocers'  shops.  Whether  any  British-grown  sugar  beet 
has  been  converted  into  sugar  and  put  on  the  market  in  a  mer- 
cantile way,  we  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  we  have  not  been 
confronted  with  a  sample  of  it.  Lord  Denbigh  has  interested 
himself  very  itiuch  in  tJiis  question,  but  whether  he  has  solved 
the  problem  of  p(rofitable  cultivation  we  cannot  say. 

A  most  influential  deputation  of  farmers  and  merchants 
visited  Germany  about  two  years  ago  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  sugar  beet  industry  as  carried  on.  there.  The  deputation 
was  almost  entirely  from  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
which  contain  the  greatest  area  of  land  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  sugar  beet.  This  body  of  sensible  men  came  back  with  two 
conflicting  impressions  of  their  visit.  The  first  was  that  sugar 
beet  production  in  Germany  Was  a  national  industry,  conducted 
on  an  enormous  scale  with  a  view  to  the  national  advantage. 
The  other^  was  that  British  beet  growing  would  not  pay  unices 
it  were  on  the  same  terms. 

What  are  the  equal  terms?  There  can  be  none.  Germany 
))as  a  great  area  of  land  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of 
beet.  The  area  is  well  situated  as  regards  water  and  rail 
transit,  and  the  fact  that  German  railways  belong  to  the  nation 
is  a  gfeat  help  to  this  national  industry. 

We  dealt  with  the  poasibility  of  growing  sugar  beet  for  pro- 
fit (in  England)  in  this  column  m  the  issues  of  March  8,  22,  and 
April  5,  1906,  and  as  nothing  has  resulted  so  far  in  the  wav  of 
'  building  sugar  factories,  or  growing  the  beet  to  supply  them 
since  those  dates,  we  must  conclude  that  our  warning  criticisms 
were  justified. 

We  have  answered  question  (1)  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
knowledge.  As  regard  question  (2),  viz.,  as  we  understand  the 
question,  What  reasons  other  than  our  Tariff  Policy  make 
British  sugar  growing  non-productive  ?  we  can  reply  that  there 
is  very  little  land  in  England  suitable  for  producing  heavy 
crops  of  sugar  beet,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  land  is  already 
occupied  in  i>roducing  orpps  of  greater  value  and  importance  to 
the  nation,  viz.,  potatoes,  green  vegetables,  carrots,  and  ali  gar- 
dening crops.  If  our  Government  were  to  allow  a  rebate  of  the 
&U^r  duty  to  home  growers,  there  would  be  encouragement  to 
build  factories  and  set  up  the  costly  plant  necessary  to  them ; 
but  factories  cannot  be  started  profitably  in  a  small  way.  Three 
thousand  acres  of  beet  annually  are  reqjiired  to  provide  a  fully 
equipped  twentieth  century  factory.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  doubt  that  sugar  production  in  this  country  can  be  no  minor 
industry,  and  wiD  exist  through  co-operation,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third  question  asks  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  venture 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  for  that  purpose  **  /icrc.*'  Wherever 
"here"  nCiay  be,  we  must  say  **No,"  unless,  as  is  most  unlikely, 
a  factory  has  already  been  opened  within  easy  reach,  and  pro- 
vides a  good  local  customer.  It  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  grow 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  sugar  beet  unless  a  good  market  were 
assured.  Beet  sugar  production  cannot  be  manaj^ed  on  a  small 
scale.  The  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  prohibitive  in  convert- 
ing such  a  small  quantity  of  roots.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  price  of  labour  in  Germany  as  compared  with 
England ;  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  success  and  failure. 

We  believe  that  quite  as  good  beet— that  is,  as  regards 
quality— can  be  grown  here  as  on  the  Continent.  The  Bounty 
system  has  built  up  a  great  industry  abroad,  and  the  removal 


of  the  bounties  would  probably  in  time  very  greatly  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  sugar  production  there.  Government 
assistance  of  a  similar  kind  is  needed  to  make  b^et  sugar  grow- 
ing pay  here. 

A  short  time  ago  plans  were  formulated  in  South  Lincoln- 
shire for  the  building  of  a  sugar  factory.  Some  £60,000  or 
£70,000  of  capital  was  required,  and  could  have  been  found,  and 
the  necessary  beet  to  keep  the  factory  supplied  could  have  been 
grown ;  but  the  scheme  fell  through,  or  nather  was  shelved,  for 
want  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  On  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  Whitehall. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Firm. 

We  have  had  one  day  of  heavy  rain,  otherwise  the  week  haa 
been  a  very  fine  one,  with  strong  drying  winds;  yet  we  have 
very  little  bright  sunshine,  and  the  land  is  cokl  for  the  be- 
ginning of  Apru.  We  see  drills  at  work  every  day,  but  a  great 
deal  of  com  remains  to  be  sown.  Clover  seeds  are  better  sown 
at  once  after  the  barley  drill,  and  all  harrowed  in  together. 
Sometimes  clover  is  troublesome  amongst  the  com  when  bar- 
vesting,  ^as  some  of  it  was  last  year,  but  clover  is  so  valuable  on 
a  mixed  farm  that  no  risk  of  failure  should  be  taken  in  trying 
to  obtain  a  good  plant.  It  is  curious  how  very  various  the  root 
crops  have  been.  We  have  seen  sheep  in  very  poor  condition  this 
spring  for  lack  of  turnips ;  and  barely  ten  miles  away  farmers 
are  buying  sheep  to  clear  off  the  acreage  still  left. 

A  farmer  who  has  ridged  and  manui^d  pNart  of  a  field  is  now 
splitting  the  manure  in,  and  will  leave  the  ridges  to  dry  until  he 
sees  fit  to  drill  mangolds  later  in  the  month.  He  will  have  a 
capital  seed  bed  if  there  be  no  very  heavy  rain,  but,  of  course, 
h^  will  have  that  to  risk.    ' 

How  very  common  now  are  manure  and  small  seed  drills! 
It  is  almost  as  rare  to  see  a  man  sowing  manure  or  clover  from 
a  hopi>er  as  it  is  to  see  one  sowing  com.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  is  one  labourer  in  this  parish  under  the  ace  of  fifty  who 
could  sow  either  com,  clover  or  tillage  in  a  workman-like  way. 
Thousand-headed  Kale  may  be  sown  any  time.  It  is  a  plant 
which  likes  time  in  which  to  grow,  and  its  great  value  is  for 
autumn  food.  It  is  generally  sown  much  too  thickly,  which 
necessitates  more  hoeing  than  should  be  necessary,  besiaes  wast- 
ing valuable  seed. 

In  spite  of  local  epidemics  of  influenza,  horses  are  healthy, 
and  the  foaling  season  has  commenced  favourably.  There  is  a 
very  strong  demand  for  useful  farm  horses,  almost  anything 
making  up  to  £20.  We  heard  an  opinion  expressed  that  the 
scarcity  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  briskness  of  the  export  trade 
to  the  Continent. 

With  an  absence  of  night  frosts,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
grains  is  looking  much  fresher,  and  the  demand  for  growing 
cattle  is  much  improved.  They  are  quite  30s.  per  head  dearer 
than  four  weeks  ago. 

Trade  and  llseellaneons  Notes. 

Carnation  White  Enohantrets. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties,  we  omitted  last  week  to 
append  a  notice  of  the  fact  that  our  photograph  of  the  vase  of 
Carnations  White  Enchantress  was  copied  from  our  American 
contemporary  "Horticulture,"  in  whose  pages  the  variety  was 
Igured  as  Georgia,  which  is  similar  to  White  Enchantress. 

Letchworih  Garden  Design  Exhibition  and  Competition,  1906. 

Class  1. — Design  for  gaixlens  of  a  suburban  residence,  draw- 
ings of  which  will  form  part  of  the  particulars  furnished  to 
each  comipetitor.  Tliese  drawings  wilj  include  a  site  plan  giving 
levels.  Class  2. — Design  for  gardens  for  above  to  include  a 
Rose  garden.  Class  3.— Design  for  gardens  for  above  to  in- 
clude a  Kelway  herbaceous  lK>rder.  Frizes;  class  1,  first  prize, 
£5.  Class  2,  first  prize,  £3  3s.,  given  by  Robert  Harkness,  Rose 
grower,  Hitchin,  Herts.  Class  3,  first  prize,  £5 ;  second  prize, 
£3  10s.,  both  given  by  James  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset.  Class  4.— Design  for  gardens  for  a  block  of  ten 
cottages  to  be  built  as  a  speculation  on  a  comer  site,  six  facing 
east  and  four  facing  north.  Drawings,  including  site  plan  with 
levels  shown  thereon,  form  part  of  the  particulars  supplied  to 
competitors.  Entrace  fee  for  each  of  the  above  classes,  2s.  6d. 
For  particulars  write  to  Estate  Office,  First  Garden  City,  Ltd., 
XietonworthV .Herts,  inscribing  letters  "Garden  Design  dompeti- 
tion."  The  drawing  ^.mbodying  part  of  the  particulars  given  to 
each  competitot  has  been  kindly  pi^pared  for  the  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Barry  Farker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  architects.  Letch- 
worth.  Note. — Al.'  designs  .sent  in  for  the  competition,  which 
are  to  reach  the  Estate  Office,  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  Letch- 
worth,  not  later  th&n  June  1:,  must  bear  a  nom  de  plume  only, 
and  must  be  accom ponied  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving  tne 
author's  name  and  address.  Designs  t>ent  in  for  class  3  are  to 
become  the  property  o^  Messrs.  James  Kelway  and  Sons. 
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/      New  and  Rape 

iJAjtDY  PERENNIALS 

For  Herbaceons  Borders 

.  aod  Alpine  Gardens.  . 

WATER     LILIES,    BOO     PLANTS, 

CARNATIONS,  ROSES  IN  POTS,  &c. 

Special  Department  for  Furnikhirg  Herbaceoui 
Borden  and  Kockeries.    Inquiries  Boiicited. 

NBW~CAfAL6aUB 

now  ready,  ccntahiing  Special   Ch^ap  Offer  of 
Surplus  Plants.    Sanjple  Line-- 

TWELVE  DELPHINIUMS,  choice  ran., 

single  and  doub.e.  each  distinct,  for  0>. 
Write  for  a  copy  now.    Addreai-Dept.  A, 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  m),  Ltb. 

FMLTHAM,     MIDDLB8BX. 


ASPARAGUS. 

How  to  Plant,  Cut,  and  Cook 
-    -   this  fine  Vegetable.    -    - 


PLANT    MID-MARGH  &  APRIL. 

Write  for  List  with  J  rices. 

«E0R6E  BUNYABD  ft  CO.,  Ltd., 

Royal  1iurs«rle«, 


FORBES'  Specialities 

MMT  BORDER  FLOWERS. 


Special  Cheap  Cash  Offer. 


All  Carriage  Paid. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  hare 
Oay  Gardens  all  the  season  through. 

aOLD  MBDAL  PHLOXES,  PENTSTBMONS, 
ANTIRRHINIUMS,  CAItNATIONS.  P.4SONIBS, 
DBLPHINIUiVIS,  etc.  (4II  ttr.t  class  named  sorts). 
6/-  to  80/-  per  do«.,  4n/.  to  160/-  per  100.  MICHAEL- 
MAS OAISIBS.  OAILLARDIAS.  PYRETHRUMS, 
etc..  6/-  to  12/-  per  dos..  40/-  to  100/-  per  100. 
PANSIES«  8/6  to  18/-  per  doz  ,  25/.  to  75/-  per  ICO. 
VIOLAS,  2/-  per  doz.,  12/6  per  13C.     All  first  class 

named  rarietiee.  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

Illustfated  Descriptire  priced  Catalogue,  nearly  SOO 

pages,  containing  the  grandest  collections  erer  brought 

together,  free  on  application. 


Narseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTUND. 


1 


6BESn 
iLSli 


nno  obtoin  the  beet 
-*•  Peas  you  must 
sow  from  the  very 
best  stock.  The 
best  Qarden  Peai 
in  existence  are— 
THE  PILOT. 

GBADUS. 

BOSTON 

UNUIVALLKD. 

ALDEBMAN,  ' 

ROYAL  8ALUiB,  and  OLADSTONK. 

These  peas  come  into  use  in  th^  order  named. 

SPECIAL    OFFER:— 

We  offer  from  our  own  pedigree  stocks  which 

are  unobtainable  elsewhere. 

1  quart  each  of  abore  feiz  rarietios  for  10/- 

or  1  pint      ,,  ,,  „  „    B/6 

,.  i-Pint      ,,  ..  „  .,    3  S 

Carbtagb  Paid. 

We  will  also  send  our  Descriptire  CatAlogue, 

conlaining  trial  ground  reports,  etc. 

ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 
57.   Royal  Avenue,   BeHaet, 

60,   Dawson  Street,  i/ublln. 


"DAHLIAS- 

DAHLIAS.     DAHLIAS. 

New  List  of  the 
'Choioest  Nevif  and 
Standard  Varieties 

ConciMe,  Clemr^  ComprebenMive. 

Write  tor  it  tO'day. 
GRATIS    AND    POST    FRBB. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAN  HHALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOMS 

Alwftf  ■  wortb  »  Tirft  of  iMpeeMop 

KlBdly  lOBd  for  Oatftlo««a. 
NEW    LIST   NOW    READY, 

JAMES     CYPHER    ft     SONS, 

BxoUc  Noiveries.  CHBLTBNHAM. 


NEW  PEA,  "ESSEX  WONDER."— From 
Raiser.  Unsurpassed  for  Exhibition;  excellent 
ior  table  ;  immense  cropper ;  height,  6ft.  to  6ft.  Award 
of  Meri',  B.H.H.  2/6  quart.  1/6  pint.— G.  HOBDAY, 
P.B.H.S.,  Bomford,  Essex. 

POTJLTEY  AND  KENNEL  APPLIANCES 
of  erery  deKription.  Write  for  latest  Cata- 
togue.  free  on  apptication.-BOULTON  «  PAUL.  Ltd., 
Manufacturors,  Norwich. 

yINE     CULTUEE     UNDEE     GLASS, 
By  J.  B.  PEAB8ON.    Price  1/-.  post  free,  1/1. 

OfllOO  :  IS    MITBB  COUBT    OHAMBBK8.  FLBKI  8T.,  B.C. 

T>UEE  WOOD  CHABCOAL,  speoially  prepared 
X  for  Horticnltnral  um.  Extract  from  the  Journal  oj 
BorUouUure :  *'  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  maaurial  agent, 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  Thore  is  no  cultiTated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
havipg  Charcoal  applied  to  the  M>il  in  which  it  is  rooted.^' 
Apply  for  Pampblotaod  Prices  to  the  Maaafact«rer»— 
BIB8T.  BBOOKB  «  HIBST.  Ltd.,  Lead.. 


THUBSDAT,  APEIL  16,  IMS. 


iDg  PlantiDg. 


ITH  the  buds  advanced  in  swelling 
and  in  some  instances  borstiDg 
into  leaf,  it  may  seem  strange  to 
advert  to  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  especially  as  some 
of  the  latter,  notably  the  Bibee, 
Laurestinus,  Forsythia,  and  Berberk 
'  i^  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  blossom.  But 
^}  the  casual  observer  will  have  noticed  that 
some  trees  and  shrubs  bloom  in  advance 
of,  or  at  least  simultaneously  with,  the  pushing 
of  new  wood  growths,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  shrubs 
are  a  majority  compared  with  those  species 
and  varieties,  that  make  growth  and  flower  on 
the  wood  of  the  current  year. 

The  cursory  surveyor  takes  notice  only  of 
what  is  plainly  apparent,  and  may  deduce  from 
appearances  rightful  or  wrongful  conclusions  of 
the  forces  at  work  beneath  th^  bark  and  the  soil» 
Theory  or,  if  moro  palatable,  induction  of 
principles,  tells  us  that  the  buds,  blossoms,  and 
new  growths  are  simply  developments  of  parts 
formed  in  the  preceding  season,  and  applies 
equally  to  the  annual,  biennial,  peronnial,  herba- 
ceous, or  ligneous.  The  art  of  man  may  change  by 
initiatory  processes,  but  what  the  seeds  or  buds 
aro  in  the  preceding  season,  so  will  the  plant 
or  the  growth  from  them  be.  In  transplanting, 
or  even  in  seed  sowing,  therefore,  we  have  only 
to  deal  with  existing  parts. 

The  leafy  development,  however,  is  what  con- 
cerns the  transplanter  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
is  also  the  chief  consideration  of  the  cultivator  in 
the  repotting  of  plants  after  a  period  of  rest 
and  feven  in  the  transplanting  of  outdoor  plapta. 
Why«  then,  do  we  plant  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  dead  part  of  the  year?  Aro  not  the  proper 
seasons  late  summer  and  early  autumn;  late 
winter  and  early  spring?  Everybody  with  a 
modicum  of  ezpsrience  knows  this.  If  not  let 
such  take  a  look  at  nurseries,  and  with  both  eyes 
open  see  when  the  nursery  hands  aro  busy  in 
transplanting.  Winter  planting  is  purely  a 
matter  of  convenience.     The  trees  and  shmbs 


READERS  are  requested  to  Mnd  notioes  ai  GaidMlag 
AppointmanU  or  Notea  of  Horticnltnral  Intwei^ 
Intunationa  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artidlas  ior 
Publication.  offldaUy  to  **  THB  KDirOR."  tS 
12.  MltP«  Ooupt  Ohaml»«P8^  Flest  9tPttBlU 
London,  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  aad  to  ns« 
addreea. 
No.  1A6L— Vol.  LVI.  Thied  SBRiss. 
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oan  be  more  safely  t^ansferped  from  the  rearing  to  tlie  trans- 
planting g]x>und  as  they  are  at  j'^est^  and  the  grxxind  has  yet  to 
be  got  ready  for  them. 

Very  often  the  proprietor  will  not  allow  alterationfi  and 
additions  while  in  residence ;  perhaps  does  not  give  orders  until 
the  autumn  is  spent,  and  the  winter  advanced.  In  such  case 
let  the  idteration  be  completed  by  the  Easter  holidays,  or  at 
latest,  Whitsuntide.  In  this  way  the  turned  up  raw  soil  gets 
weatoered  by  the  nipping  frosts,  dry  cutting  winds,  and  withal 
warmed  by  the  sun,  so  that  wnen  April  giyes  mildness  and 
gentle  showers,  the  surface  crumbles,  a^  fine  ameliorated  earth 
IS  handy  for  placing  under  and  around  the  roots  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs. 

The  great  objection  to  late  spring  planting  is  the  need, 
<^n  more  assumed  than  real,  of  watering  at  and  after  plant- 
ing. In  transit,  especially  over  long  distances,  the  roots  are 
liable  to  be  dried  and  the  soil  in  that  case  falls  away,  and  thus 
a  Bevere  check  is  given;  or  if  the  balls  are  intact,  the  soil 
hae  become  more  or  less  dried.  In  such  cases,  soaking  before 
planting  is  sometimes  practised,  but  I  found  this  very,  bad 
practise^  as  the  treading  in  planting  pressed  the  soil  too 
closely  nw  the  free  protrusion  of  new  roots.  A  light  sprinkling 
of  water  from  the  watering  can  and  covering  up  with  matting 
package  material  for  a  few  hours,  is  better  procedure ;  and  the 
soil  being  moist,  very  little,  if  any,  after- watering  will  be 
necessary.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  careful  seeing  to 
aftenmrds,  for  no  plant  can  imbibe  nutriment  from  a  dry-as- 
dust  soil,  and  it  will  indicate  need  or  otherwise  for  moisture  by 
the  limpness  or  flagging  of  the  young  growths.  It  is  l>etter 
to  wait  until  the  indications  for  need  of  watering  are  apparent 
than  to  seek  to  prevent  such  by  soakings  of  ^\1ater  at  stated 
periods,  which,  by  keeping  the  soil  sodden,  is  the  way  to 
prevent  root  emission  and  facilitate  failure. 

Another  very  bad  and  common  pn^ctice  is  to  form  a  dish 
for  holding  water  dose  to  the  stem,  or  so  that  the  water 
supplied'deluees  the  stem.  The  proper  way  is  to  keep  the  basin 
away  from  tne  stem,  the  soil  there  as  high  as  at  the  outside 
of  the  dish,  and  let  the  middle  of  the  ring  be  just  within  the 
circumference  of  the  ball. 

Now  in  most  cases  of  general  spring  planting  the  water- 
barrel,  hose  pipe  and  water  can,  have  to  be  dispensed  with,  for 
want  of  contiguous  water,  but  by  adopting  the  following 
method  success  is  assured.  The  woodman  or  forester  prepares 
the  holes  for  planting  some  weeks  beforehand,  and  though  the 
holes  may  stand  more  or  less  Ti^terlogged  curing '  the  late 
winter,  he  does  not  disturb  the  plants  in  their  winter  sleep  till 
the  holes  become  dear  of  water.  He  now  has  fine  soil  for 
planting  with  for  close  contact  with  the  roots,  and  also  with 
the  adjoining  ground,  and  the  moisture  from  the  very  disturb- 
ance of  the  earth's  crust  at  the  particular  places  of  planting 
seeks  outlet  for  its  capillary  action.  Thus  the  pits  are  the 
moister  parts  in  droughty  periods,  and  the  plants  profit  accord- 
ingly. By  notch-planting  something  of  the  same  nature  is 
induced  as  by  pit-planting,  all  breaking  up  of  the  earth's  crust 
meaning  more  moisture  in  that  part. 

The  idea  to  be  grasped  is  that  of  root  formation  being  simul- 
taneous with  the  formation  of  the  growth  buds.  Some  rooting  may 
take  place  from  late  summer  or  early  autumn  planting,  but 
the  callus  of  severed  roots  and  the  protrusion  of  roots  from  the 
callus  is  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  top  growth,  therefore 
the  work  of  re-establishment  and  recuperation  is  most  pro- 
moted under  the  impulse  of  the  awakening  of  Nature  in  the 
spring.  It  means  warmth,  congenial  atmospheric  conditions, 
soil  moisture  in  a  state  readily  imbibed,  and  its  contained 
elements  of  nutrition  speedily  assimilated  and  utilised  in 
building  up  new  parts  both  above  and  below  ground. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  generally, 
and  to  evergreens  in  particular,  which  embrace  conifers.  In 
no  instance  defer  removal  until  the  growth  is  advanced, 
for  that  entails  much  loss  of  roots  and  great  waste  of  energy. 
The  great  incentive  to  growth  is  stored  matter  acted  upon  by 
warmth.  What  stored  matter  is  there  in  a  young  growth? 
The  cutting  of  a  Pelargonium  or  Fuchsia  Y  Not  much,  I  grant ; 
and  neither  will  grow  unless  given  the  conditions  favourable 
for  elaborating  and  making  a  callus,  which  are  warmth  and 
moisture.  Stored  substance  makes  just  all  the  difference  in 
many  caaes  of  propagation  by  young  growth  cuttings.  What 
we  utilise  in  the  Gooeeberi-y  or  Currant  cutting  the  planter 
endeavours,  or  should,  to  secure  for  the  developed  tree  or 
bush.  Oatoh  it  directly,  or  just  before,  the  flowing  of  the  sap 
commences  in  the  case  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
especially  in  evergreens.  Many  plants  push  roots  in  advance 
of  the  growth ;  indeed,  most  ligneous,  and  not  a  few  her- 
baceous ones,  do  j  therefore  regard  must  be  had  to  their  differ- 
ences in  this  respect. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  winter  planting  is  its  convenience. 
In  the  case  of  evergreens,  winter  planting  is  inadvisable ;  and 
in  respect  of  conifers  and  other  choice  evergreens,  the  best  time 
for  removal  is  late  summer.  Spring  is  the  better  time  for 
conifer  planting,  and  "even  for  that  of  evergreens  with  broad- 


leaves  liftable  with  balls  by  reason  of  their  fibrous  roots.  Such,  it 
may  be  said,  oan  be  safely  removed  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Tnat 
is  true ;  but  exx>erienoe  tells  me  that  it  is  not  wise  to.  taka 
an  evergreen  from  a  sheltered  place  in  midwinter,  or  even 
autumn,  and  plant  it  in  a  position  more  exposed,  or  even  in  a 
soil  where  it  will  be  waterlogged. 

There  are,  of  course,  plants  and  plants.  The  thinly  grown, 
sturdily-built-up  subjects  are  generally  the  most  reliable,  even 
when  they  cannot  be  moved  with  balls,  for  they  have  a  better 
root  formation,  and  they  possess  more  stamina.  Parsimony  in 
tree  purchasers  is  the  worst  thing  I  have  ever  had  to  deal 
with.  A  job  lot  of  Pines  was  once  given  me  to  plant,  being 
what  was  termed  cheap;  but  they  proved  the  dearest  of  any 
I  have  dealt  with.  They  took  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  for 
planting  a  like  number  of  plants  of  the  same  age  and  kind,  all 
the  difference  being  that  the  former  had  been  grown  thick,  and 
the  latter  thinly.  The  time  of  year  was  the  same — spring,  so 
that  exposure  could  not  make  tne  difference. 

How  late  may  spring  planting  be  practised  ?  I  really  cannot 
say.  The  latest  I  have  performed  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  the 
plants  bein^  Scots  Pines,  sturdy  fellows,  12in  to  15in  nigh, 
and  as  broad  as  high,  not  a  particle  of  soil  adhering  to  the  loots, 
and  they  all  grew— thousands  of  them.  That  was  in  the  plain 
of  the  Mersey— a  contract  affair  for  planting  several  acres  in 
clumps  or  plantations.  It  was  a  notable  fact  that  while,  there 
were  many  gaps  to  fill  up  in  the  winter  plantings,  there  were 
not  any  in  wie  spring-set  trees. — Q.  Abbey. 


In  1893,  E.  G.  Lodeman,  late  instructor,  in  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  of    the    Cornell     University  prepared  a  sheet 
designated  a  spray  calendar,   which   was    published    by    the 
Experiment    Station.      This  marked   the  ap- 
Spraylog.  pearance  of  the  first  publication  of  this  kind. 

The  spray  calendar  has  appeared  in  many 
forms  under  the  authority  of  many  writers  and  institutiona 
since  that  time.  The  CoraeJl  publication  has  grown  from  the 
chart  to  the  pamphlet  form.  Each  year  there  is  a  distinct 
demand  for  this  type  of  information.  Fruit  groweins  and  farmers 
realise  more  clearly  as  each  planting  season  returns  that  sucoesa 
often  depends  as  much  upon  the  application  of  intelligent 
methods  in  combating  plant  parasites  as  upon  the  management 
of  the  soil.  If  the  writers  of  spray  bulletins  considered  the  ex- 
perienced orchardist  or  nurseryman  only,  many  of  the  details 
found  in  its  pages  might  be  omitted,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind' 
that  there  is  constant  chance  in  the  ranks  of  the  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  nurserymen  of  the  country.  Old  men  are  con- 
tinually dropping  out.  Men  new  to  the  calling  are  taking  their 
places.  The  city  man  becomes  a  gardener,  then  an  orchardist, 
then  a  nurseryman.  The  suburban  resident  takes  an  interest  in 
crop  growing  and  develops  a  desire  for  a  farm.  These  men  and 
the  young  men  need  information,  need  boiled  down  directions 
for  holding  the  enemy  in  check,  and  some  offer  again  con- 
densed directions  for  the  control  of  insect  enemies  and  plant 
disease.  No  man  may  be  expected  to  carry  all  the  formulas  i|i 
his  head,  but  he  should  know  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Theoretically,  man,  the  dominating  figure  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  should  be  able  to  so  pit  one  parasite  against  another 
as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  friend  and  foe  in  the 
plants  he  cultivates.  This  may  be  ideal,  but  it  is  not  presently 
attainable.  In  the  meantime,  San  Jose  scale  spreads,  canker 
worm  and  catei-pillar  devastate,  codlin  worm  and  curculio 
destroy  the'fruit,  and  blight  blasts  the  Pear  and  Apple  orchards. 
So  the  fruit  grower  must  be  up  and  doing. 

Cornell  spray  calendars  have  said  that  spraying  is  a  typ©  of 
orchard  insurance.  Growers  ask.  Shall  I  spray  when  I  have 
little  or  no  fruit?  The  answer  is,  Yes,  by  all  means.  Insure 
your  trees  a  crop  of  healthy  leaves  so  that  wood  may  be  grown, 
and  buds  developed.  This  is  the  best  way  to  secure  a  crop  the- 
following  year.  The  man  who  sprays  year  in  and  year  out 
insures  his  crop  against  standard  enemies,  and  to  a  large  degree 
against  epidemics,  and  tends  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  his  staple  * 
insect  foes.  First  know  the  enemy.  Study  the  crops  you  are 
growing,  and  you  will  learn  to  recojjnise  the  parasites  which 
attack  them.  Learn  the  feeding  habits  and  the  principal  facts 
of  its  life  history.  Then  study  the  remedy,  understand  its 
principles— how  it  acts.  Next  secure  the  appliance  which  seem? 
best  fulapted  to  your  needs.  Prepare  your  spray  mixture 
carefully  and  apply  it  thoroughly.  Next  to  timeliness,  thorough- 
ness is  of  prime  importance.  Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  waste  time,  energy  and  material  by  indiscriminate  and 
hasty  smiirting  of  spray  mixtures  over  fruit  trees  and  farm 
crops.  Kemember  the  principle  is  protection,  and  the  plant  is 
protected  only  when  it  is  covered.  Some  insects  must  be  hit  to 
be  killed.  Don't  spray  unless  you  do  the  work  thorourfily. 
You  will  disgust  yourself  and  destroy  your  neighbour's  faith  m 
the  remedy.  Spraying  is  not  pleasant  work,  but  if  we  are  frurb 
growers  or  farmers,  we  must,  accept  the  situation  and  make  t3je 
best  of  it.— ("Tlie  National  Nurseryman.") 
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OdontosrlOMom  Rolffeas  meleas^rls. 

In  December,  1900,  Mr.  Steveiift,  the  celebrated  grower  at 
Walton  Grange,  placed  before  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  a 
flai>erb  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Rolfese  named  meleagria,  t6 
which  the  committee  recommended  not  only  a  first  daaa  certifi- 
cate, but  aleo  a  cultural  commendation.  A  flower  of  this 
viariety  is  shown.  The  ^lendid  sepals  and  petals  haye  a  ground 
colour  of  milk  white  with  occaaional  roee  suffusion  and  very 
profuse  mauve  markinm.  The  broad  handsome  lip  is  white  on 
the  front  portion  with  mauve  spots  and  blotches  at  the  base. 
It  was  a  nHtgnificent  plant,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  it.  This  is  a  really  remarkable  variety  of  the 
famous  hybrid  named  after  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  the  progeny  of 
O.  Harryanum  and  O.  Pesoatorei.  I  consider  it  is  by  fiar  the 
prettiest  that  has  as  yet  been  exhibited,  and  it  was  well  de- 
serving of  the  first  class  certificate.  The  spotting  is  lovely  and 
the  cobur  almost  indescribable,  the  pretty  rosj  tips  of  the  seg- 
ments being  wonderfully  attractive,  while  the  lip,  square  looking 
as  it  is  in  all  these  hybrids,  is  magnificent  both  in  sise  and 
colouring.— R. 

White  fforms  off  Laelia  ancepc. 

Having  been  successful  in  flowering  these  plants,  a  few  notes 
on  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  may  be  of  service  to  those 
readers  who  have  not  been  as  successful  with  them  as  they  would 
like.  Assuming  that  the  plants  are  of  good  sise  and  properly 
established,  pans  are  preferable  to  pots,  and  they  shoula  not 
be  disturbed  too  often.  When  not  potted  a  top-dressing  i^iould 
be  given,  if  such  be  considered  necessary.  The  compost  for 
potting  ought  to  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  with  a  sprinkling 
of  snhagnum  moss  (rather  more  than  is  generally  used  for 
Gattleyas).  As  abundance  of  light  and  air  is  required,  the 
best  position  for  the  plants  (if  there  is  no  special  house  pro- 
vided) is  on  the  side  stage  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  Oattleya 
house,  where  they  can  be  especially  treateu.  To  produce  strong, 
sturdy  flowering  growths,  it  is  necessary  that  tlney  should  not 
commence  to  grow  too  soon ;  those  that  commence  in  May  are 
more  likely  to  flower  than  thee  starting  earlier,  as  they  have 
the  <idvantage  of  the  longest  and  brightest  days  in  which  to 
form  and  complete  their  growth.  When  growth  commences  give 
the  plants  all  the  lig^  available,  only  shading  during  the 
hottest  hours.     Air  should  be  given  in  abundance,  the  bottom 


ventilators  being  wide  oi>en  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  the 
side  lights,  where  possible,  on  the  hottest  days,  snould  be 
opened  wide  enough  to  admit  air  without  causing  a  draught. 


Laella  anceps  waddonensU. 


Odontoglossom  Roiffe^  melcagris. 

A  minimum  temperature  of  70deg  should  be  maintained  during 
the  day,  with  a  night  temperature  of  65deff,  a  little  air  being 
admitted  through  ^le  top  and  bottom  ventilators  at  all  times. 
After  a  very  hot  and  bright  day  the  night  temperature  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  slightly  lower  if  possible,  as  this  gives  the 
plants  a  rest,  which  enables  them  to  recuperate  their  energies 
for  the  next  day,  and  tends  to  solidify  the  growths.  Syringe 
the  plants  twice  daily  during  bright  weather,  taking  care  that 
the  first  syringing  is  done  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to  the 
required  height  for  the  day,  and  that  the  , 
second  is  done  sufllcieaitly  early  for  the 
moisture  to  dry  up  before  nightfall  \  omit  all 
syringing  on  dull  days.  By  following  these 
simple  instructions  success  is  practically  sure 
to  come  as  a  reward  for  the  efforts  made. 
Amongst  the  numerous  forms  that  are 
grown,  La&lias  anceps  alba,  Sanderiana, 
Stella,  waddonensis,  Schroderiana,  Daw- 
soni,  and  Williamsi  are  all  excellent. — 
J.  P.  B. 

Thunias.  « 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  deciduous 
terrestrial  orchids,  which  give  good  results 
when  provided  with  a  Hght  position  in  the 
ordinary  plant  stove,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by 
Crotons.  Otherwise  they  may  be  included 
aniang  the  Dendrobiums  for  the  growing 
season.  For  these  vigorous- rooting  subjects, 
annual  potting  is  advisable;  and  the  soil 
should  consist  of  one-half  fibrous  loam,  one- 
fourth  peat,  and  one-fourth  leaf  mould,  not 
over  decayed,  with  a  small  portion  of 
crushed  crocks  added,  say  a  Gin  potful  to 
every  bushel  of  the  mixture.  The  drainage 
must  not  be  overdone,  just  three  or  four 
pieces  of  broken  potsherds  being  sufficient, 
over  which  can  be  placed  a  thin  laver  of 
loam  fibre,  or  semi- rotten  manure.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  results  from  a  decorative  stand- 
point, four  of  the  strongest  bulbs  (which  are 
biennial)  should  be  arranged  in  a  24-sized 
pot,  but  for  the  lesser  ones,  five  will  be 
found  more  convenient. 

The  new  growth  is  now  in  a  condition  for 
repotting.  All  the  old  material  and  roots 
are  removed  excepting  a  small  tuft,  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  bulbs  steady  till  they 
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are  re-esiablished.  Each  bulb  should  be  neatly  tied  to  a 
small  stick,  and  the  growing  point  ^  ought  to  be  placed 
so  that  it  will  grow  towards  the  edge  of  the  reoeptacle. 
Press  the  compost  moderately  firm,  and  when  the  operation  is 
finished  the  surface  must  be  half  an  inch  below  the  rim,  to 
allow  space  for  watering  purpoees.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
little  water, is  necetasary;  but  moist  surroundings  are  essential, 
and  when  the  soil  becomes  x>ermeated  with  roots  the  supply  must 
be  considerably  increased.  After  flowering,  Thunias  gradually 
go  to  rest  for  the  winter.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  commence  to 
decay,  and  at  this  i>eriod  they  should  receive  full  sunshine  and 
less  water:  in  fact,  some  cultivators  place  them  out  in  the 
open  air  till  the  bulbs  are  thoroughly  ripened,  when  they  ou^t 
to  be  taken  in  and  be  stored  on  a  cool,  dry  shelf  till  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Thunias  produce  Large  flowers  upon  terminal 
iraoemes,  which  possess  a  drooping  habit,  and  form  a  very 
effective  section  of  orchids  at  a  time  when  flower  is  not  too 
plentiful.  A  selection  of  the  principle  species  would  include 
alba,  BensonisB,  Marshalliana,  and  Brymeriana;  all  native  of 
Burmah,  excepting  the  first  named,  which  hails  from  Northern 
India.  Of  tae  hybrids,  Veitchiana  is  probably  the  best, 
especially  some  of  the  varietal  forms. 

Arpophyllum. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  ^rdenars'.  societ^^  I  saw  a  strong 
healthy  plant  of  A.  gioanteum,  with  several  spikes  lOin  of  12in 
long,  carrying  a  wealth  of  rose-purple  flowers,  which  indi- 
vidually are  small ;  but  the  number,-  and  ihe  way  they  were  so 
closely  arranged,  fully  compensated  the  grower  for  what  he  lost 
in  sise.  There  is  another  plant^  vis.,  A.  spicatum,  which 
resembles  the  j>recedihg  very  closely ;  but  the  flowers  are  a 
reddish-purple.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  slender,  and  the  leaves 
somewhat  leathery,  while  the  spikes  stand  well  above  the 
foliage.  Their  cultural  requirements  are  few,  and  if  given  the 
same  treatment  as  advised  for  Ltelias  and  Oattleyas,  little  diffi- 
cultv  will  be  experienced  in  bringing  them  to  perfection.— 
T.  Anstiss. 

Lieila  anceps. 

L»lia  anceps  will  be  commencing  to  grow  and  root,  and 
if  repotting  or  top^ressing  is  required  tfi  matter  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay,  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  groi^ang 
season.  They  make  harder  bulbs  when  grown  cooi.  As  a  rule 
they  will  not  need  fire  heat  after  May  until  the  autumn.  The 
autumn-flowering  hybrids  seem  to  be  replacing  them  in  many 
collections,  as  they  are  easier  to  grow  j  still  th^  do  not  throw 
spikes  like  L.  anceps,  and  I  do  not  thmk  the  latter  are  beaten 
in  beauty  yet.  The  general  complaint  against  L.  anceps  is  that 
it  wiH  not  stand  fogs,  but  it  does  weU  here,  and  flowers  well 
without  any  special  attention,  while  the  flowers  aJso  stand  well, 
though  it  is  a  very  foegy  district  in  winter.  We  are  just  half 
way  between  St.  Hefens  and  Widnes,  both  chemical  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  it  would  take  a  ^Dod  London  fog  to  beat 
some  of  ours,  both  in  flavour  and  density.  When  it  clears  off 
our  greenhouse  roofs  look  more  like  slate  than  glass. — 
C'  W.  J.  M."  in  "  The  Orchid  Review.*') 


■^^••^ 


Spring  Blossoms. 


HotlioQse  CoDStrnctioD/ 


Spring  is  late  in  mid-Herts,  vegetation  backward,  yet  there 
is  great  promise  of  Cherry  blossom,  there  being  a  few  orchards 
•of  the  variety  for  which  the  county  of  Herts  was  once  famous, 
namely,  Co  rone,  or  Hertfordshire  Black,  and  where  the  Wild 
Cherry,  perhaxxa,  more  obtains  in  stately  proportions  in  woods, 
and  bears  more  "witches'-  besoms"  than  other  counties  or 
shires  can  boast,  and  the  Pear  may  be  seen  here  and  there  wild. 
Plums  and  Damsons  are  also  bursting  into  blossom,  and  the 
Pear  trees  are  smothered  with  flower  buds  ready  to  open,  and 
some  opened.  Apple  trees  are  scarcely  moving,  yet  they  promise 
abundance  of  blossom,  while  Gooseberry  bushes  are  in  leaf  and 
evidently  mean  business  if  only  the  frosts  pennit.  Currants  are 
similar,  and  "big  Ixid"  seems  only  to  trouble  where  it  has  been 
brought  in  by  recently  introduced  plants,  though  the  Haeels  in 
the  coppices,  woods,  and  hedges  are  famous  for  the  plentitude 
of  their  "big  buds.'' 

Bevond  tne  fragrant  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragrantissima), 
and  the  Flowering  Currants  (Ribes  sanguineum,  R.  albidum), 
with  Berberis  aquifolium^  there  is  little  to  cheer  in  the  way  of 
flowering  shrubs,  exceptmg  Laurestinus.  Even  the  Almond 
tree  is  only  beginning  to  flourish,  its  finst  flowers  opening  on  the 
10th,  being  preceded  by  a  week  by  Prunus  Pissardi  (P.  cerasifera 
atropurpufea).  Daffodils,  of  course,  are  coming — some  in  their 
glory,  and  the  Primix)ses  are  in  charming  display,  while  Wall- 
flowers appear  to  be  keeping  back  their  showiness  and  fragrance 
for  the  Eastertide  holiday  folk.  Hyacinths  are  coming  into 
bloom  very  uncertainly,  and  the  TuJipB  look  very  stunted  and 
poorly  promising.  In  the  herbaceous  border  the  double  Arabis 
and. the  Aubrietias  are  the  gems,  with  Pulmonarias  vieing  and 
developing  their  spotted  leaves.— G.  A. 


When  it  is  proposed  to  build  hothouses,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  select  a  site.  Whether  the  estate  be  a  large  or  ^ 
small  one,  there  is  usually  a  walled-in  kitchen  garden,  and  in 
ninety  per  cent,  of  such  cases  the  hothouses  will  be  placed 
along  the  north  wall,  facing  south  'or  nearly  so.  Where  there 
is  no  walled- in  garden  there  may  be  more  freedom  of  selection^ 
and  a  block  of  span-roofed  houses  may  bfe  erected  for  both 
plants  and  fruit.  If  possible,  the  site  selected  should  be  levtl 
or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  avoid  having  a  lot  of  steps. 

The  relation  of  the  glass  liouses  to  the  dwelling-house  ha& 
to  be  considered,  and  in  all  cases  different  requirements  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  In  one  place  it  may  be  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  glass  must  not  be  seen  from  the  house ;  in  another  case, 
this  may  be  of  no  consequence,  possibly  the  houses  may  even  be 
wanted  to  be  seen  from  the  dwelling-house.  If  possible,  the 
hothouses  should  be  placed  so  that  the  prevailing  wind  will 
not  blow  the  boiler  smoke  over  them  or  a^inst  the  dwelling- 
house.  Anthracite  coal  or  coke  can  be  used  to  overcome  this 
difficulty ;  but  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  so  plentiful,  there  can  be 
no  guarantee  that  soft  coal  will  not  be  used  at  some  time  or 
other.  The  site  for  the  houses  should  be  as  sheltered  as  possible, 
without  being  overshadowed  by  trees,  especially  on  the  south, 
east,  and  west. 

When  hothouses  are  to  be  erected  against  a  wall,  they  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  be  of  the  lean-to  or  three-quarter-span  form. 
For  fruit  especially,  lean-to  or  three-quarter-span  houses  are 
verv  suitable ;  but  for  plants,  span-roofed  houses  running  north 
ana  south  are  better.  The  borders  in  a  garden  are  seldom 
deep  enough  to  permit  of  span-roofed  houses  of  any  great  length 
running  southwards  from  a  north  wall,  but  generally  lengths  of 
from  20ft  to  25ft  can  be  got. 

Formerly  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  range  was  to  have  a 
span-roofed  conservatory  running  north  and  south  in  the 
centre,  with  lean-to  or  three-quarter-span  houses  on  either  side. 
There  xvnas  a  vinery  on  each  side  of  the  conservatory,  with  i)er- 
haps  a  Peach  house  at  one  end  and  a  greenhouse  or  fdrcing 
house  at  the  other  end  of  the  range,  the  plant  and  fruit  houses 
being  mixed  together.  A  very  much  better  arrangement,  and 
in  my  opin.ion  the  proper'one,  is  to  keep  the  plant  and  fruit 
houses  quite  distinct,  and  in  a  large  job  this  would  Almost  cer- 
tainly be  done.  In  such  a  case  possibly  the  fruit  houses,  would 
be  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  tne  plant  houses  in  o*r  near  the 
flower  garden;  but  where  both  classes  of  houses  lare  in  oner 
place,  -Hiis  division  of  the  houses  can  be  accomplished  by  in- 
troducing a  gap,  or  a  cool  porch  or  corridor,  between  the  plant 
and  fruit  houses.  An  infinite  number  of  changes  can  be'  made 
on  these  plans  without  departing  from  the  principle  I  have  laid 
down.  I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  were  two  sets  or  ranges  of 
houses  exactly  alike  in  all  particulars ;  but  in  every  case  the 
stove  or  other  warm  houses  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
vineries,  even  if  the  other  houses  have  to  be  connected  io 
them. 

Plant  houses  of  span-roofed  form  should  be  lift  or  12ft  wide 
for  a  single  passage  and  two  stages.  If  a  centre  stage  or  bed 
is  desired,  then  the  house  should  be  not  less  than  18ft  wide.  A 
house  at  any  width  from  14ft  to  16ft,  which  is  very  frequently 
asked  for,  is  not  wide  enough  to  allow  for  two  passages  with 
sufficient  width  of  centre  stac^e,  and  it  is  unnecessarily  wide  for 
a  single  passage  and  two  side  stages.  If  a  house  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  conservatory  is  wanted,  with  accommodation  for 
chairs  or  tables,  then  a  wide  open  floor  space  can'be  left  with  a 
stage  all  round.  But  for  an  ordinary  house  with  staging,  widths 
from  14ft  to  16ft  should  be  avoided. 

The  height  of  the  house  is  an  important  matter.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  better  plants  can  be  grown  in  low  houses  than  in 
high  ones.  MarKet  growers'  and  nurserymen's  houses  have 
often  barely  headroom  in  the  passage.  A  height  of  from  5ft  to 
,5^ ft  from  the  floor  to  the  eaves  is  reckoned  a  good  useful  one, 
and  the  roof  should  rise  at  about  34deg,  or  one-third  of  its 
width  if  a  span-roofed  house ;  less  will  suffice  in  some  cases,  but 
that  is  a  good  average  pitch  for  plant  houses.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  accommodate  very  large  plants,  it  is*  a  good  plan  to 
arrange  the  house  so  that  the  centre  part  will  be  available  for 
tall  plants,  and  the  sides,  under  th©  lower  roof,  for  smaller 
sized  plants.  In  a  house  of  this  character,  or  in  any  conserva- 
tory, the  height  of  the  sides  may  be  increased  to  7ft  from  the 
floor,  which  will  allow  of  a  door  being  formed  in  any  side  or 
end  under  the  eaves  without  a  pediment  over  it  being  neces- 
sary. 

The  brick  or  stone  walls  of  plant  houses  may  either  be  about 
2ft  &in  high,  with  the  side  ventilators  in  the  glass  framework 
above  the  stage  level,  or  they  may  be  about  12in  high  with  the 
glass  down  to  this  level,  and  the  ventilators  arranged  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  framework  below  the  stage.  ^  The  latter  ar- 
rangement has  many  advantages,  especially  in  winter,  when  the 

*  Paper  read  at  the  monthly  meetinflr  of  the  Scottish  Hortioaltnrftl 
AjBiooiation,  on  December  8,  1907,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  of  Menri. 
Mackenzie  and  Moncnr,  Limited,  Edinburgh. 
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cold  air  coming  in  at  the  ventilators  has  the  chill  taken  off 
it  by  passing  over  the  pipes  before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plants.  The  top  ventilation  of  plant  houses  may  be  either  by 
means  of  sashes  flush  with  the  roof,  with  opening  gear^  or  by 
means  of  side  sashes  in  the  lantern. 

Plant  houses  of  lean-to  or  three-quarter-span  form,  if  only 
about  12ft  or  13ft  wide,  are  usually  arranged  with  a  front  stage 
or  bed,  and  a  stage  with  one  or  more  risers  upon  it  against  the 
back  wall.  If  they  are  wider  than  13ft,  the  back  stage  is  too 
wide  for  comfortable  working,  and  a  second  path,  should  be 
introduced,  with  a  border  for  creepers  between  it  and  the  back 
wall.  There  will  thus  be  a  front  and  a  centre  stage,  and  a 
border. 

Fruit  houses  are  mostly  of  lean-to  or  three-quarter-span 
form,  according  to  the  height  of  the  back  wall,  whether  it  is  in 
existence  or  has  to  be  built.  The  width  of  these  varies  a  great 
deal.  Vineries  may  be  anything  from  14ft  to  22ft  wide,  and 
16ft  to  18ft  will  be  found  to  make  a  very  good  average  width 
of  house.  Peach  houses  may  be  rather  narrower  than  vineries, 
say  13ft  to  16ft.  Span-roofed  fruit  houses  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible,  within  reasonable  limits,  as  they  are  practically  double 
nouses.  In  a  span-roofed  vinery  the  canes  are  planted  along 
each  side,  and  to  get  the  full  benefit  each  side  of  the  roor 
should  be  the  full  length  to  which  the  oane  will  profitably  grow. 
If  a  lean-to  vinery  should  be  16ft  to  18ft  wide  for  one  set  of 
canes,  a  span-roofed  house  should  be  32ft  to  36ft  for  two  sets  of 
canes.  This  width  is  not,  however,  very  practicable  for  private 
ostablishments,  although  the  vineries  at  Clovenfords  must  be 
about  as  much.  It  is  usual  to  make  span-roofed  vineries  22ft 
to  26ft  wide,  and  sometimes  they,  are  made  steeper  in  the  roof 
than  lean-to  houses  in  order  to  get  more  length  of  rafter  and 
trellis.  Span-roofed  Peach  houses,  es  in  the  lean-to  and  three- 
quartfer-span  forms,  may  be  rather  narrower  than  vineries. 
Fruit  houses  are  usually  much  lower  at  the  sides  than  plant 
houses ;  indeed,  old  vineries  sometimes  have  no  upright  framing, 
the  roof  resting  on  a  very  low  brick  wall  in  front.  .  The  usual 
height  now  Is  12in  of  a  brick  or  stone  base,  and  2ft  6in  to  3ft  6in 
of  a  vertical  glass  framework,  with  eashes  to  open  for  ventila- 
tion. That  makes  a  height  of  3ft  6in  to  4ft  6in  at  the  eaves, 
but,  as  it  is  usual  in  a  vinery  to  have  the  doors  and  pathway 
near  the  back  wall,  this  low  hei^t  at  the  front  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  headroom  at  tlie  passage.  The  pitch  of  the  roof 
for  vineries,  Peach  houses,  Ac.,  should  be  natner  steeper  than 
for  plant  houses,  say  40deg  to  45deg,  and  it  should  be  even 
steeper  for  span-roofed  houses. 

It  is  usual  to  build  the  front  wall. of  vineries  and  Peach 
houses  with  foundations  about  3ft  deep;  with  arched  or  lintelled 
openings  along  the  front,  so  that  the  pre]>ared  border  can  be 
dealt  with  without  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the  building, 
and  in  order  that  the  roots  may  reach  the  outside  border.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  outside  borders, 
and,  as  they  are  not  required  at  first,  the  openings  are  frequently 
built  up  with  screen  walls  which  can  be  removed  when  desired. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  roughly  concrete  the  bottom  of  these 
borders  with  a  slope  to  the  outside. 

The  pathways  of  plant  houses  may  be  of  many  different 
materials,  such  as  gravel,  ashes,  cement  concrete,  tiles,  and  so 
on.  In  plant  stoves,  Ac.,  they  are  sometimes  formed  of  grooved 
cement  concrete  so  as  to  hold  moisture.  Ordinary  passages 
should  not  have  kerbs,  and  they  should  be  laid  with  a  faU  to 
each  side  to  run  off  the  water.  Concrete  should  not  be  laid 
below  the  stage  floors,  so  that  the  drip  from  the  plants  may 
soak  away.  This  part  may  be  gnavelled  or  planted  with  ferns 
or  creepers.  In  fruit  houses  the  pathways  should  be  of  some 
portable-  form,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  soil  below,  and  they 
should  also  be  of  an  open  character  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  and 
air  to  assert  their  influence  on  the  soil.  The  two  principal  kinds 
of  x>athway  are  cast-iron  gratings  and  sparred  wood.  Cast-iron 
gratings,  in  checked  rails,  resting  on  brick  piers  built  from 
the  bottom  of  the  border,  make  the  most  substantial  and  dur- 
able pathway.  Sparred  gangways,  with  the  spars  set  eicross  the 
path,  resting  on  bearers  on  brick  piers,  make  very  good  paths, 
and  if  made  of  hard  wood,  such  as  Jarrah,  last  well. 

The  stages  or  tables  in  plant  houses  may  be  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  sparred  wood,  slate  slabs  in  iron  framework,  galvanised 
corrugated  sheet  iron  on  iron  framework,  and  so  on.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  corrugated  sheet-iron  and  wrought-iron  frame- 
work should  not  be  used,  except  in  cheap  work,  as  they  last  only 
a  few  years,  especially  when  covered  with  ashes,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  Slat^  slabs  lin  thick,  with  oast-iron  framework,  make 
the  best  stage,  and  sparred  wood  is  very  suitable  for  cool  houses. 
In  all  cases  cast-iron  legs  should  be  used.  In  orchid  houses 
there  should  be  two  tiers  of  staging ;  the  lower  one  to  contain 
coke  or  gravel  to  hold  moisture,  and  the  upper  one  of  sparred 
wood  to  carry  the  plants.  In  the  best  class  of  work  the  legs 
of  these  upper  stages  rest  on  the  centres  of  saucers  containing 
water  to  prevent  slugs,  &c.,  getting  up  to  the  plants.  In 
propagating  houses,  and  in  Melon  and  Cucumber  houses,  there 
is  usually  a  wTall  next  to  the  path,  and  a  cast-iron  grating  over 
the  pipes  to  support  the  soil. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Appolntmant. 

Mr.  Hunter,  orchid  grower  to  Lord  TankerviUe^  Chillingham 
Castle,  leaves  shortly  to  be  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace. 

Retlpemant  of  Mp.  J.  Iftallendep. 

We  learn  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  Mallender,  for  forty 
years  head-gardener  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Notts;  and  a 
biogivaphical  notice  of  this  respected  gardener  is  in  type,  but 
lias  had  to  be  held  over  until  next  week. 

Tha  Ohant  Show. 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  celebrated  Ghent 
quinquennial  horticultural  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Sunday, 
April  26  next,  continuing  during  the  week.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  Monsieur  le  Secretaire  de  la  Chambre 
Syndicale,  85,  Digue  de  Bnabant,  Gand  (or  Ghent). 

National  AuPloula  Show. 

The  National  Auricula  Society's  (Northern  Section)  thirty- 
fifth  annual  show  will  be  held  at  the  Coal  Exchange,  Market 
Place,  Manchester,  from  1  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  2,  1908, 
when  there  will  be  exhibited  a  collection  of  beautiful  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas  and  gold-laced  Polyanthus. — J.  W.  Bentlbt, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Stakehill,  Ca^tleton,  Manchester. 

^*  Agploultupal  Selanoa  Pplza. 

Tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  received  from 
Mr.  Martin  Sutton  and  Sir  George  Barham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Dr.  Fream  Memorial  Committee,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Jersey 
was  the  president,  the  sum  of  £200,  the  income  from  which  will 
be  applied  to  provide  a  prize  of  books  to  be  competed  for  each 
year  by  students  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  So  long  as  an 
examination  is  held  by  the  National  Agricultural  Examination 
Board  for  the  national  diploma  in  agriculture  the  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  who  obtains  the  highest  marks  in  that 
examination.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  an  individual  donor, 
the  Board  will  be  in  a  position  to  award  a  sum  of  £5  as  a  Fream 
Memorial  Prize  at  the  next  examination  for  the  diploma. 

Tha  AAsoolatlon  of  Boonomlo  Blolofflsts. 

The  sixth  (and  annual)  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held 
at  University  College,  London,  on  Wednesday,  April  15.  The 
following  is  the  programme :— 11.30,  council  meeting ;  12,  annual 
meeting;  12.30,  general  meeting,  1.  '^The  pecking  of  fowls  and 
their  vision,"  Mr.  E.  Steains;  1.0,  adjournment  for  lunch; 
2.0.  2,  "On  the  inter-relation  between  Entozoa  and  their 
hosts,'*  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  F.R^S. ;  3,  *' The  predisposition  of 
plants  to  parasitic  diseases,''  Mr.  H.  T.  Giissow;  4,  "The  need 
of  an  organised  enquiry  into  the  feedine  habits  of  British  birds,'^ 
Mr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt;  5,  "The  possibility  and  danger  of  the 
introduction  of  the  San  Jose  scale  into  Great  Britain,"  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Collinge;  6,  **  An  important  factor  in  the  natural 
control  of  the  large  Larch  sawfly,  Nematus  erichsoni,''  Mr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt. 

"BlPd  Notes  and  Naws** 

This  quarterly  publication  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protoction  of  Bii-ds  (3,  Hanover  Square,  W.)  prefaces  its  spring 
number,  which  is  the  first  part  of  a  new  volume,  with  a  charm- 
ing portrait  of  the  society's  president,  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land. A  supplement  portrait  is  also  given  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  chairman  of  the  annual  meeting  held  a  week  or  two 
since.  The  litorary  contents  include  an  article  on  "Bird- 
watchers," dealing  with  the  urgent  need  that  exists  for  the 
better  protection  of  our  rare  birds ;  reports  of  numerous  bird 
and  tree  (Arbor  Day)  celebrations  piomoted  by  the  society's 
challenge  shield  competitions;  "The  plume  trade,"  **  Economic 
ornithology,"  &c.  The  numJber  appears  in  a  new  cover  designed 
by  Mr.  Lancelot  Crane.  The  magazine  is  issued  primarily  to 
members  of  the  society,  but  can  also  be  obtained  for  a  sub- 
scription of  a  shilling  a  year. 
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Child  Oapdenepa. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  CSameron  Corbett,  M.^P.,  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  South  London  children  were  exemplified  by  the 
Hyacinth  show  held  last  month  At  Canon  Allen  Edwards'  In- 
stitute, South  Lambeth,  when  about  600  prizea  were  given  to 
those  who  had  reared  blooms  from  the  bulbs  presented  to  them 
in  December. 

Fopeatpy  and  the  Death  Dutlea. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gardeners*  and  Foresters*  Society  of 
Argyllshire  held  at  Oban— Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Barguillean  pre- 
siding—a resolution  was  adopted  to  represent  to  Parliament 
that  the  hea^y  death  duties  payable  to  the  Government  in  re- 
spect of  woodlands  deter  and  prevent  the  extension  of  planted 
areas  in  Scotland,  and  that  if  the  burden  was  removed  en- 
couragement would  be  given  to  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
extend  their  woodlands.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the 
miotion,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  death  duties  was  only  one 
of  the  many  heavy  burdens  on  timber  land.  Mr.  J.  D.  Suther- 
land, Oban,  referred  to  the  case  of  an  estate  in  Argyllshire  on 
which  within  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  woodlands 
came  three  times  under  valuation  for  death  duties,  during 
which  period  the  revenue  derived  from  them  was  piactioal^' 
nil.  It  was  agreed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  Mr. 
Ains worth,  M.P.,  for  presentation. 

The  Tlmbep  Famine. 

Mr.  Sime,  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sime,  timber  merchants, 
Dundee,  is  not  at  all  soared  by  the  alarmist  talk  and  writing 
about  a  coming  timber  famine.  He  points  out  that  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  some  of  the  largest  exporting  firms  in  Sweden 
and  Russia,  the  annual  growth  in  their  forests  was  equal  to 
their  annual  cutting,  so  that  their  trees  and  their  business 
would  go  on  for  ever.  Besides,  there  ^-as  Russia  with  its  im- 
mense virgin  forests  of  Siberia,  which  would  supply  the  demands 
of  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  and  then  there  were  the  bound- 
less forests  of  Western  America  and  North- Western  Canada, 
and  the  unexplored  forests  of  Brazil  and  Central  Africa.  The 
great  forests  of  Burmah  and  Siam  were  adding  to  their  growth 
year  by  year,  Manchuria  had  great  forest  resources,  and  so  had 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  view  of  those  facts,  therefore, 
the  threatened,  or,  as  Mr.  Sime  calk  it,  the  promised  timber 
famine,  will  not  project  its  shadow  over  the  world  in  any  great 
hurry.  At  the  same  time,  the  afforestation  of  suitable  land  in 
this  country  should  not  be  neglected,  but  in  view  of  the  long 
period  required  for  the  gro\rth  of  a  timber  crop,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  heavy  death  duties,  Ac,  that  is  a  work  which  can  only  be 
wtisfactorily  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govei-nment. 

Mp.  Geo.  Beppy. 

In  the  course  of  a  biographical  sketch,  of  Mr.  Berry  in  a 
northern  contemporary,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say; — ''In  the 
summer  of  1904  Mr.  Berry  was  iappointed  horticultural 
lecturer  to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  duties  being  similar  to  those  he  had  been  dis- 
charging in  the  south  df  the  Tweed,  with  this  marked  difference, 
that,  instead  of  Jiaving  two  counties  under  his  charge,  he  had 
to  tackle  twelve  counties,  stretching  from  Berwick  to  Forfar. 
At  Mr.  Berry's  instigation^  and  under  his  direction,  demonstra- 
tion fruit  plots  have  .been  laid  down  at  Blairgowrie,  Broughty 
Ferry,  Newlrnrgh,  Dunfermline,  and  Drumgeith,  and  one  for 
Cupar  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Fife  has  been  most  responsive  in  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Berry 
does  not  mean  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  sees  this  spirit  of  enter- 
prise emulated  by  all  the  twelve  counties  under  his  charge. 
Mr.  Berry's  weekly  evening  class,  conducted  during  the  winter 
months  at  the  College,  13,  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  is  largely 
taken  advantage  of  by  young  gardeners  and  others,  the  attend- 
ance  last  session  averaging  fifty.  The  present  session  opens  on 
October  18  at  8  p.m.,  and  the  fee  for  the  session  is  5s.  Last 
year  the  college  authorities  rented  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  here  Mr.  Berry  has  been  giving  a 
practical  course  to  schoolmasters,  to  enable  them  in  turn  to 
teach  horticulture  to  their  senior  scholars,  by  the  establishment 
of  school  gardens  at  their  schools.  As  yet  the  class  is  re- 
stricted to  thirty,  and  has  been  fully  taken  advantage  of 
throughout  an  area  ranging  from  Roxburgh  to  Oban.** 


The  Late  Ppoft  IVlllls  Opant  Johnson. 

We  regret  to  learn,  through  the  American  papers,  that 
Prof.  Willis  G.  Johnson,  Associate  Editor  of  the  "  American 
Agriculturist,"  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on  March  11. 
Prof.  Johnson  was  well  informed  on  agricultural  topics  and 
fruits,  and  especially  on  fruit  tree  pests,  having  formerly  served 
as  state  entomologist  of  Maryland.  He  had  a  very  wide  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  news  of  his  death  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness will  be  a  severe  shock  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Prof» 
Johnson  was  an  earnest,  self-reliant,  always  busy  man, 
courteous  and  companionable  in  manner,  and  a  ready  talker  on 
every  phase  of  farm  and  garden  work.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
two  children. 

Removing  a  Tpee  VTelfhln^  i6  Tons. 

The  transplanting  of  ordinary  trees  is  a  small  matter,  but 
to  transplant  a  tree  weighing  sixteen  tons  may  be  called  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  This,  however,  was  successfully  accomplished 
at  the  residence  of  Alexander  M.  Lindsay,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
The  work  w«is  under  the  direction  of  W.  Tichner,  a  landscape 
gardener.  The  tree  was  undermined,  leaving  the  large  roots 
encased  in  a  ball  of  froeen  earth.  The  distance  across  the 
space  occupied  by  the  roots  and  frozen  earth  was  between  13ft 
and  14ft.  Having  undermined  the  giant,  the  work  of  lifting 
the  heavy  tree  with  the  earth-encrusted  roots  across  a  space  of 
40ft  to  where  it  was  planted  again,  was  accomplished.  Rollers 
were  in  this  case  employed  in  moving  tlie  tree,  but  in  most  oases 
specially  constructed  waggons  are  used  for  transportation. 

Mope  About  Ooosebeppy  Mlldewi 

The  introduction  of  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew  to 
Engjland  has  stirred  up  a  pretty  confusion  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  We  sympathise  with  the  Board,  for  while  one 
learned  "doctor"  says,  **T}iis  disease  will  spread  ruin  in  every 
Gooseberry 'plantation,"  another  retorts  with,  "  Pooh-pooh  1" 
And  the  Board  first  listens  to  one,  then  to  the  other,  and 
changes  about  until,  in  desperation,  the  officials  rasolve  to  let 
matters  alone  and  leave  the  results  to  Providence.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  present  Gooseberry  mildew  agitation  in  sum- 
marised form.  The  Kent  growers  have  just  sent  us  a  long  . 
report  of  their  deputation  to  Lord  Carrington  at  Whitehall, 
where  they  asked  his  lordiship,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  re-issue  the  first  Order  for  the  compulsory 
destruction  of  affected  bushes  everywhere,  and  over  and  above 
that,  to  grant  compensation  from  Treasury  funds.  A  strong 
case  was  made  out  by  the  men  of  Kent,  but  Lord  Carrington, 
of  course,  had  only  sympathy  to  offer;  money  he  could  not. 
*'If  the  means  already  adopted/*  said  he,  "should  prove, 
during  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  have  been  ineffectual  to 
stop  the  disease  from -spreading  in  the  various  affected  counties, 
the  Board  would  be  prepared  to  take  more  drastic  steps.'' 
Here  the  matter  rests. 

Fopeatpy  at  the  '*  Royal.*' 

The  section  devoted  to  forestry  is  likely  to  prove  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at 
Newcastle.  It  has  again  been  decided  to  offer  for  competition 
special  medals  in  silver  and  bronze  in  upwards  of  a  doaen 
different  sections,  including  classes  for  specimen  boards  of 
various  sorts  of  timber,  specimens  showing  the  damage  done  by 
insect  pests,  the  comparative  quality  of  timber  grown  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  the  respective  ages  at  which  it  reaches  market- 
able size,  the  beneficial  effects  of  pruning  when  well  done,  and 
the  injurious  effects  when  badly  done.  There  will  also  be  classes 
for  different  descriptions  of  gates  for  farm  or  estate  use.  Plots 
of  open  ground  space,  adjoining  the  exhibition  building,  will  be 
allotted  to  firms  of  nurserymen  for  the  exhibition  of  forest 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  owners  of  forests  and  woodlands  and 
others  interested  are  invited  to  send  specimens,  photographs, 
&c.,  for  exhibition  only.  The  special  medals  offered  for  com- 
petition bear  on  one  side  the  die  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  on  the  other  side  that  of  the  Royal 
English  Arboricultural  Society,  the  exhibition  being  held  under 
the  joint  organisation  of  the  two  bodies.  The  exhibits  in  the 
competitive  classes  will  be  judged  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin.  Forms  of  entry  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Thomas  M'Row,  secretary.  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  16,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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Pyretbrums. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  flowers  may  be 
termed  very  simple,  yet  few  border  plants  pay  better  for  libetral 
treatment.  They  wOl  do  fairly  well  in  iMirtial  shade,  but  one 
often  sees  them  presenting  a  sorry  spectacle  in  dry  and  barren 
places  near  the  roots  of  trees.  They  require  no  particular 
kind  of  soil  so  long  as  it  is  good  of  its  kind,  that  is,  in  good 
heart.  But  the  soil  that  suits  them  best  is  undoubtedly  a 
deeply-dug,  well-dnained,  rich  loam,  and  we  must  not  expect 
to  get  the  finest  exhibition  blooms,  and  these  in  great  abund- 
ance,  unless  such  a  soil  has  been  well  enriched  with  good,  • 
rotted  manure.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  an  application 
of  a  mulch  in  Miay,  and,  when  April  and  May  are  very  dry,  one 
good  soaking  when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  open. 

Slugs  need  a  deal  of  looking  after,  as  they  often  gnaw  off 

the  shoota  just  as  they  are  appearing  above  the  ground,  and 

so  spoil  the  first  crop  of  flowers  before  anything  is   noticed. 

To  forestall  and  prevent  this,  the  crowns  should  be  dusted  over 

with     coal     ashes     now 


and  then  from  October 
to  April,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  soot  be- 
tween the  plants,  re- 
membering that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  put 
the  latter  on  or  over 
the  crowns. 

As  regards  the  posi- 
tion in.  the  gai^en  in 
which-  Pyretbrums 
should  be  planted,  much 
must  depend  Ujpon  the 
purpose  for  which  they 
are  grown — whether  it 
is  for  •  colour  effect  in 
the  general  scheme  of 
the  garden,  or  for  the 
production  of  fine  speci- 
men flowers.  For  the 
§  reduction  of  florists' 
owers  the  soil  must  be 
specially  prepared  for 
them,  either  on  beds 
or  borders,  and  the 
plants  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hungry 
roots  of  trees,  shrubs, 
o  r  coarser  -  growing 
perennials.  Pyretbrums 
soon  deteriorate,  both 
in  the  size  and  in  the  abundance  of  the  blossoms,  if  left  too  long 
without  replanting  and  dividing,  the  length  of  time  after  which 
this  should  be  done  depending  upon  the  favourableness  or 
otherwise  of  their  location,  and  the  right  time  to  do  it  can 
only  be  known  by  observation  of  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
of  the  character  of  the  flowers,  the  first  sign  of  deterioration 
being  taken  as  the  signal  for  lifting  and  dividing,  with  a 
change  or  renovation  of  soil.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  this  operation,  some 
advocating  the  early  spring,  and  others  when  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  that  is,  when  the  first  and  main  crop  of  the 
flowers  is  over.  Spring  transplanting  and  dividing,  unless  it 
is  done  very  carefully,  and  the  conditions  subsequently  are  very 
favourable,  will  lessen  the  season's  flowering  considerably, 
while  if  done  in  the  summer,  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
necessary  afterwards  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot.  Each 
niethod  has  something  to  recommend  it,  as  with  the  similarly 
different  systems  of  propagation  of  the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus 
family. 

If  one  wishes  to  propagate  a  certain  root,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  loss  of  flower  in  the  following  season,  then  the 
plants  may  be  taken  up  in  early  April  and  literally  pulled  to 
pieces,  every  little  piece  with  a  root  attached  being  put  in  a 
small  pot  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  until  it  becomes  established, 
in  the  meantime  giving  it  a  fair  amount  of  air  and  only  just 
enough  water  to  keep  it  from  unduly  flagging.  When  rooted 
the  plants  can  be  ijut  out  in  a  nursery  bed,  somewhat  in  the 
phade,  and  planted  in  their  permanent  positions  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  preferably  the  latter,  if  slugs  are  at  all  troublesome. 


Ubertla  paniculata. 


Cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  side  shoots  which  are  formed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  treated  in  the  way  described 
above.  Wnen,  however,  one  nas  enough  plants,  at  least  of  the 
sorts  that  are  grown,  and  the  desire  is  simply  to  give  them  a 
fresh  start,  they  should  be  taken  up  either  m  early  April  or  in 
the  autumn,  and,  failing  a  fresh  place  for  them,  the  soil  should 
be  dug  deeply  and  well  manured,  and  the  clumps  replanted,  anv 
which  are  unduly' large  being  cut  in  two  or  mote  pieces  with 
a  cold  chisel  to  avoid  knocking  the  earth  off  the  roots  more 
completely  than  is  necessary. 

Seed  may  be  obtained  of  the  single  forms,  and  also 
nominally  of  the  double,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter 
come  single  and,  generally,  not  su<m  good  sangles  as  those 
derived  from  the  seed  of  un^le  flowers.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  March,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  in  pans  or  boxes 
of  good  sandy  compost,  afterwards  being  planted  out  on  a 
nursery  bed  of  good  light  soil  in  partial  shade.  It  is  as  well 
to  leave  them  there  to  flower  for  a  season,  so  that  those  of  poor 
varieties  may  be  weeded  out.  The  following  autumn  or  spring 
they  may  bo  planted  in  their  permanent  positions,  and  snould 
then  be  nice  plants,  which  will  ^nd  a  better  chance  in  the 
mixed  borders  and  miscellaneous  places  generally  than  they 
would  liave  done  before  they  had  flowered.. 

Though  Pyretbrums  are  spoken  of  as  late  spring  and  earlv 
summer  flowers,  the  season  of  flowering  may  be  prolonged  mucn 
beyond  these  limits,  flowering  on  and  off  throughout  the  summer 
and  into  the  autumn  if  well  mulched  and  not  allowed  to  get  too 
dry.  If  all  the  flowering  stems  are  cleared  right  away  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  plants  given  a  good  soaking,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  artificial  manure  washed  in,  the  plants  will 

start  into  vigorous 
growth    again,  and  will 

often     produce   quite   a 

good  second  crop  of 
blossom  in  the  late 
summer  and  early 
autumn. 

Varieties  are  prac- 
tically innumerable.  One 
firm  of  nurserymen  pro- 
fesses to  have  grown 
over  200  varieties  some 
years  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the 
best.  It  may  be  as  well 
lo  mention  a  half-dozen 
or  so  which  are  gener- 
ally reckoned  among 
the  very  best.  Of  the 
whites  one  of  the  finest 
is  undoubtedly  Aphro- 
dite, and  some  think  it 
the  finest  of  all  the 
Pyretbrums.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  of  the 
purest  white,  the  deli- 
cate quill-like  character 
of  the  florets,  except  the 
outer  guard  i)etals,  not 
being  surpassed  by  any. 
As  a  contrast  to  this, 
Melton  ks  an  intense 
bright  crimson-scarlet,  bright,  though  of  a  deep  colour.  Be- 
tween these  two  is  Florentine,  blush  white,  vei*y  large  and  fine. 
Perieles  is  one  of  the  few  yellows,  a  really  golden  yellow,  with 
creamy  pink  guard  petals.  All  these  are  doubles,  and  all  h.Ave 
received  that  hall  mark  of  florists*  flowers— the  first  class  certifi- 
cate of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  To  these  might  be 
added  King  Oscar,  a  gorgeous  scarlet,  and  the  old  No  Plus 
Ultra,  a  blush  white.  Of  the  singles,  the  finest  is  that  brilliant 
scarlet,  James  Kelway.  Many  of  the  so-caJled  crimsons,  roses, 
and  pinks,  both  amongst  the  singles  and  the  doubles,  have  a 
good  deal  of  magenta  in  their  c<Mnposition,  and  should  not  be 
chosen  from  a  catalogue  unless  the  intending  purchaser  h^ 
previously  seen  the  actual  flow^rs^  cr  disappointment  will 
result.— A.  Petts. 

— <i<iii 


Lib£rtia  panicnlati. 


This  graceful  Iridaceous  Australian  plant  is  half  hardy,  but 
generally  speaking,  its  pr(^)er  place  is  in  a  greenhouse  or  largo 
conservatory.  Naturally,  too,  the  plants  thrive  better  when 
planted  out  in  a  well-made  bed  Or  border  of  fairly  soJid  loam.  It 
is  m  flower  at  this  season,  and  while  the  linear,  grassy  foliage  is 
both  pretty  and  attractive,  remaining  evergreen,  the  long^ 
graceful  panicles  of  dazzling  white  starry  flowers,  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  also  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation,  flowers  for  a  long  while,  readily 
responds  to  generous  treatment,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  and  grown.— H. 
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Japanese  Varieties  for  Exhibition. 

The  plants  should  now  be  potted  fairly  firmly.  I  do  not 
believe  in  very  bard  rammine  of  the  soil,  the  blooms  of  plants 
so  treated. never  producing  those  long  drooping  petals  so  much 
admired,  but  more  often  give  very  tight  flowers,  which  as  a 
rule  never  open  or  finish  well.  I  never  use  leaf  soil.  The  soil 
I  use  is  of  a  light  open  nature,  and  it  is,  I  think,  better  without 
it,  though  soils  of  a  heavier  or  clayey  kind  may  perhaps  be 
better  with  a  little  of  it.  But  on  no  account  would  I  advise 
the  use  of  leaf  soil  with  a  sour  or  musty  smell;  it  is  certain 
to  be  liarmful  to  the  roots.  At  this  stage  the  plants  should 
be  kept  on  a  bench  near  the  class  in  a  heated  greenhouse  facing 
east,  the  temperature  being  Kept  from  oOdeg  to  55deg,  and  as 
the  days  lengthen  the  plants  begin  to  grow  much  stronger.  Early 
in  March  I  put  the  plants  into  5in  pots,  using  i^ightly  richer  soil, 
say  six  parts  of  the  turfy  loam  and  one  part  of  rotten  manure, 
with  just  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  bonemeal,  old  mortar  rubbish, 
and  a  little  '^Valaang.'*  When  the  plants  have  rooted  well 
into  this  I  transfer  them  to  frames  where  frost  can  be  kept 
out.  These  frames  have  4iin  brick  sides,  face'  the  south,  and 
have  a  single  Sin  hot  water  pipe  running  all  round,  so  that  a 
little  heat  can  be  turned  on  it  frost  threatens.  I  must  again 
advise  giving  plenty  of  room  to  the  plants,  and,  what  is  most 
important,  never  to  water  them  unless  they  require  it.  When 
well  rooted  an  occasional  applioation  of  a  little  soot  and  water 
greatly  improves  them.  I  also  occasionally  spray  them  with  it 
very  weak;  it  helps  to  keep  fly  in  check  and  the  plants  in  good 
condition. 

During  March  stopping  of  some  of  the  varieties  must  be 
seen  to.  Stopping  and  timing  the  plants  at  the  proper  dates 
in  order  to  get  blooms  in  time  for  tne  shows  it  is  intended  to 
exhibit  them  at  is  certainly  very  interesting,  although  a  com- 
plex part  of  **  'Mum "  growing.  Seasons  and  districts  vary 
so  much  that  hard  and  fast  rules  will  not  work.  Plants  stopped 
at  a  certain  date  may  give  excellent  results  one  year  and  next 
year  be  a  complete  failure.  My  plan  has  been  when  growing 
several  plants  of  one  variety  to  stop  at  several  slightly  different 
dates.  One  is  then  almost  certain  to  get  some  blooms  in  per- 
fection at  tlte  desired  time.  Of  course,  a  badl^  timed  bud  is 
useless,  and  all  the  work  spent  on  the  plant  is  lost,  so  each 
season  careful  notes  of  dates  and  results  should  be  taken,  so 
that  the  best  time  to  stop  in  a  given  district  may  be  ascertained. 
The  following  are  the  usual  times  at  which  I  stop  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  best  twelve  varieties  I  grow;  but  although  the 
times  may  suit  our  district,  they  are  far  too  early  for  those/ 
farther  south  and  too  late  for  northern  growers. 

1.  F.  S.  Vallis. — Some  are  stopped  early  in  and  at  the  middle 
of  March,  and  second  crown  buds  taken ;  others  are  rooted 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  first  crown  buds  taken. 

2.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.— Some  are  grown  naturally,  and  first 
crown  buds  taken ;  others  are  stopped  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  second  crown  buds  taken. 

3.  Mrs.  W.  Knox.— Grown  naturally,  and  second  crown  buds 
taken. 

4.  J.  H.  SiLSBURY.— Some  grown  naturally,  and 
second  crown  buds  taken ;  others  stopped  at  the 
middle^' of  April. 

5.  Marquise  V.  Venosta  or  White  Venosta.— 
Stopped  early  in  and  at  the  middle  of  March. 

G.  W.  A.  Ether  I NGTON.— Some  grown  naturally,  and 
fii*st  crown  buds  taken ;  others  stopped  early  in 
March  for  second  crowns. 

7.  Bessie  Godfrey.— Grown  naturally  if  break  shows 
al)out  May  25th  ;  if  not,  stopped  about  that  date. 

8.  Mrs.  George  Mileham.— Some  grown  naturally; 
others  stopped' cvarly  in  February,  and  first  crown 
buds  taken. 

9.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Millar.— Stopped  early  in  and  at  the 
middle  of  April  for  second  crowns. 

10.  Reginald  Vallis. — Some  grown  naturally  for 
first  crowns;  others  stopped  in  March  for  second 
crowns. 

11.  Magnificent. — Grown  naturally  for  second 
crown  buds.     Late  buds  arc  the  best. 

12.  President  Viger.— Stopped  at  middle  and  end  of 
April,  and  second  crown  buds  taken. 
As  soon  as  April  arrives   repotting   into  Gjin  or 

7in  pots  should  be  commenced.       By  this  time,  too, 
more  air  can  be  given,  and  on  warm  days  the  lights 


can  be  entirely  removed  from  the  frames,  which  will  gradually 
harden  off  the  plants,  but  it  must  be  done  with  discretion,  for 
on  no  account  must  cold,  cutting  winds  be  allowed  to  olow 
through  them.  It  is  much  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to 
rise  a  few  degrees.  I  advise  everyone  to  use  a  tl^rmometer, 
and  never  to  omit  to  look  at  it  before  putting  on  air.  Some- 
times, though  the  sun  is  high^  and  it  feels  warm,  a  keen  wind 
may  be  blowing,  which  wUl  soon  cripple  the*  plants,  and  if  they 
get  checked  in  growth  they  may  as  well  be  given  up  for  the 
season. 

Let  us  return  to  the  potting.  For  this  shift  I  make  up  the 
following  compost :— Eight  parts  turf;  two  parts  rotten 
manure;  one  part  sand;  half  part  broken  oyster  shell;  half 
part  old  mortar  rubbish ;  half  part  **  Valsang,"  to  which 
should  be  added  a  sprinkling  of  good  wood  ashes,  and  the  com- 

f>ost  shoidd  stand  a  week  before  using.  On  no  account  should 
ime  which  is  at  all  fresh  be  used,  nor  should  too  much  wood 
ashes  be  used,  as  they  set  freo  the  nitrogen  in  the  compost  all 
at  once,  and  an  action  is  set  up  which  bums  the  roots. 

After  carefully  potting  the  plants,  return  them  to  the 
frames,  and  keep  them  rather  close  and  well  syringed  occasion- 
ally  for  a  few  days.  Any  plants  which  are  of  a  weakly  growth 
should  have  a  small.stake  put  to  them,  and  be  carefully  tied  up; 
but  if  the  plants  have  had  plenty  of  room  few  will  require  stak- 
ing. I  pot  a  little  firmer  each  time,  working  in  the  soil  round 
the  old  ball  with  my  fingers  or  a^small  piece  of  wood. 

Early  in  May  preparation  should  be  made  for  the  final 
potting.  The  pots  should  be  washed  and  crocked  some  time 
before  starting  to  pot.  It  is  most  important  that  the  crocking 
be  done  well.  About  din  of  clean  crocks  should  be  used,  and 
above  this  a  sprinkling  of  iin  bones  that  have  been  well  charred 
should  be  placed.  Bbnes  should  never  be  used  in  a  raw  state, 
as  they  injure  the  roots  instead  of  assisting  them.  Over  the 
bones  I  place  a  little  fresh  cut  turf,  gnass  side  downwards, 
which  gives  good  drainage  and  keeps  the  soil  out  of  the  crocks, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  turf  I  sprinkle  a  little  *' Valaang."  The 
heap  of  turf  stacked  with  manure  should  have  been  <Aopped 
down  at  the  end  of  April,  and  a  5in  pot  of  **  Yalsang,"  and 
the  same  amount  of  good  bonemeal,  added  to  every  barrowful, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  old  mortar,  oyster  shell,  and 
wood  asnes  added.  This  compost  wants  plenty  of  mixing  and 
turning,  and  the  oftener  this  is  done  before  using  the  better. 
The  sizes  of  pots  I  u.se  are  llin  and  12in. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  I 
start  potting.  This  must  be  done  very  carefully,  and  each 
plant  should  have  a  good  bamboo  stake  to  which  it  should  be 
carefullv  tied.  After  this,  the  final  potting:,  the  plants  should 
l>e  stood  on  boai-ds  in  a  sheltered  place,  with  a  wooden  frame- 
work overhead,  so  that  they  may  be  covered  in  case  of  frost  or 
h^vv  rain.  I  find  this  to  be  essential,  as  here  w^e  often  get 
shan^  frosts  at  the  end  of  May.  After  being  potted  the  pljn*s 
should  receive  no  water  for  about  a  week,  but  they  should  be 
well  watered  some  two  or  three  hours  before  the  pottinjr  is 
taken  in  hand.  If  this  is  done  it  is  surprising  how  long  they 
will  go  afterwards  without  water ;  in  fact,  I  allow  my  plants  to 
flag  before  giving  any.  If  water  is  given  indiscriminately  the 
enriched  soil  gets  sour  before  the  roots  get  into  it,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow.  The  plants  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  but  they  should  receive  plenty  of  syring- 
ing. This  I  do  three  or  fiour  times  a  day  lust  after  potting, 
and  it  works  wonders  in  keeping  them  healthy. 

About  the  first  week  in  June,  w^hen  safe'  from  frost,  the 
plants  should  be  put  out  into  their  summer  quarters,  where  they 
will  remain  until  September.  For  tying  the  plants  to  I  use 
strained  wires,    permanently   fixed  in  lines  6ft  apart  running 
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north.  And  south.  I  plac^  the  plants  2ft  apart,  as  I 
believe  in  their  htaving  plenty  of  room,  and  the  more 
the  wind  blows  through  amongst  them  the  better. 
At  Bromham  we  are  some  300ft  above  sea  level,  and 
exposed  to  strong  westerly  winds ;  yet  after  a  windy 
season  I  have  had, my  best  results,  although  many 
shoots  have  been  lost  through  the  gales.  Careful  and 
frequent  tying,  however,  will  generally  obviate  this. 
For  setting  the  pots  upon  I  use  a  special  corrugated 
tile,  so  made  tnat  water  can  drain  freely  away, 
and  it  also  allows  of  aenation  of  the  soil  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  which  I  consider  an  advantage. 
On  no  aooount  should  the  pots  be  set  on  boards,  as 
in  wet  seasons  the  excess  of  water  has  great  difficulty 
in  getting  away.  On  e«Mjh  side  of  the  plants  I  tie  a 
bamboo  to  the  wires,  and  train  the  two  oiiter  shoots 
to  these;  the  middle  shoot  is  tied  to  the  stake  in 
the  pot,  which  is  now  also  tied  to  the  wires.  I  do 
not  believe  in  kx^ing  the  side  shoots  to  the  middles 
one  with  irafBa;  treated  thus  the  wood  never  ripens, 
and  unless  ripe  wood  is  got  losses  bv  damping  later 
on  will  be  heavy.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
plants  should  be  gone  over  in  order  to  see  that  they 
are  breaking  where  necessary  for  second  crown  buds 
and  from  now  onwards  they  should  be  kept  well  tied 
in,  else  wind&  will  play  havoc  with  the  tender  shoots. 

Early  in  July  I  give  a  slight  top-dressing  with  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  was  used  for  potting,  with  about 
twice  as  much  '^  Valsang^'  as  was  used  before,  and 
it  must  be  well  mixed  for  at  least  a  week  before 
using.  This  top-dressing  I  repeat  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  again  at  the  end  of  August.  Plants  generally  require 
plenty  of  water  during  July  and  August.  I  usually  go  through 
mine  three  times  daily,  and  give  water  where  it  is  needed ; 
but  water  should  never  be  given  unless  the  pot  "rings ''  when 
tapped  with  the  knuckles;  more  harm  is  done  by. over  watering 
than  by  under  watering.  In  August  buds  will  have  to  be  taken, 
and  I  nave  usually  found  those  taken  from  tlie  7th  to  the  end 
of  the  month  to  give  fine  flowers.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
pinch  out  shoots,  especially  if  buds  are  showing  a  little  too 
early ;  let  them  grow  for  a  week  or  so,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the 
buds  later.  When  they  are  removed  too  quickly  all  the  sap 
is  sent  to  the  buds,  causing  them  to  become  black  or  hard,  or 
to  give  *'  hen  and  chicken  *'  buds.  I  go  through  my  plants 
and  take  out  a  shoot  daily,  which  causes  the  bud^  to  swell  more 
gradually.  When  the  buds  are  just  showing,  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot,  the  plants  should  be  syringed  every  afternoon. 
Unless  the  weather  is  very  wet,  I  syringe  mine  every  day  during 
August. 

Now  is  the  time  when  plants  require  liquid  feeding.  This 
should  not  be  given  too  strong,  however;  weak  and  often  is 
the  better  way  to  give  it.  I  generally  start  in  the  first  week 
of  Aug[U8t,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  well  looked  after  the 
pots  will  be  full  of  roots.  The  rule  I  follow  is  to  water  with 
**  Valsol*'  for  three  days,  with  liquid  manure  made  from  fresh 
horse  or  cow  droppings  for  three*  days,  and  with  clear  water 
only  for  three  days.  After  the  plants  are  housed  liquid  manure 
should  be  used  more  sparingly. 

Housing  of  the  plants  should  commence  about  September  16. 
I  have  always  started  about  that  date,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  happened  to  be.  In  this  district  it  is  unsafe  to  be  out 
later,  ^as  sbarp  frosts  oUen  occur  soon  after  then.  The  house 
I  prefer  is  a  good  lofty  one,  three-quarters  span  or  full  span, 
from  20ft  to  dOft  wide,  and  with  ventilators  on  both  sides  top 
and  bottom.  I  do  not  close  any  of  the  ventliators  either  by 
night  or  day  for  the  first  few  weeks,  as  the  more  air  the  plants 
get  now  tht;  better.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly  clean.  I 
cover  the  floor  entirely  over  with  3in  or  4in  of  clean  wheat 
straw  to  set  the  pots  on ;  it  keeps  down  dust,  which  has  such 
a  knack  of  sho^'ing  on  the  blooms,  and,  I  believe,  keeps  the 
house  drier.  After  housing  the  plants  they  must  be  watered 
with  great  care.  I  allow  them  to  become  fairly  dry  before  I 
give  water.  One  can  now  soon  see  if  the  plants  are  going  on 
well,  as  after  about  a  week  the  roots  will  begin  working  through 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  the  weather  becomes  colder  and 
buds  begin  to  expand  the  ventilation  will  require  to  be  gradu- 
ally reduced,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  house.  Heat  should 
now  be  given  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of  from  SOdeg  to  55deja:. 
I  find  the  bkxMns  expand  well  at  55deg,  but  with  plenty  of  air 
on ;  on  no  account  must  the  house  be  kept  close  and  steamy, 
or  damping  will  be  certain  to  result. 

Watching  the  blooms  expand  is,  although  the  most  anxious, 
certainly  the  most  delightful  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture. 
Care  must  now  be  taken  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects. 
Every  night  the  flowers  should  be  examined  with  a  light,  for 
the  destructive  earwig  is  then  on  th^  warpath,  and  in  one 
night  may  entirely  ruin  a  flower.  Splendid  traps  for  these  in- 
sects may  be  made  by  using  about  5in  lengths  of  dry  wild 
Parsley  stem  hung  from  the  plants  by  pieces  of  fine  wire.  Both 
before  and  after  housing,  caterpillars  are  very  peraistent  in 
devouring  the  young  shoots,  buds,   and  flowers,  but  they  can 
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Carpeting  off  Chionodoxas  in  a  Rose  bed. 


easily  be  found  by  searching  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaf-mining  maggot  of  the  Celery  fly  is  very  fond  of  Chrys- 
anthemum leaves,  and  it  causes  unsightly  patches  on  them,  but 
it  can  be  readily  stopped  by  pressing  the  affected  part  of  the 
leaf.  The  most  troublesome  insect  I  have  had  to  deal  with  is  a 
small  green  fly,  about  the  size  of  a  house  fly.  These  poison  the 
shoots  and  buds,  and  cause  them  to  droop  as  if  dry,  though  they 
appear  to  get  over  it  after  a  day  or  two;  but  nearly  always 
the  bud  gets  deformed  or  turns  black.  Careful  watching  is 
the  only  remedy  I  know  of  ^  but  <is  the  insect  appears  to  know 
of  the  approach  of  danger  it  is  difficult  to  secure.  I  have  lost 
most  shoots  by  them  in  a  dry  season.  Green  and  black  flies 
are  also  troublesome,  but  they  can  be  destroyed  by  fumigating 
the  plants  when  indoors,  and  when  out  of  doors  by  using 
tobacco  powder.  I  find  that  syringing  thia  plants  with  soot 
water  also  checks  them.  Thrip  I  have  never  been  much  troubled 
with,  but  they  wquire  to  be  xept  in  check.  I  always  fumigate 
niy  plants  at*  intervals  after  housing,  and  find  nothing  better' 
than  Richard's  XL-All  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  sihading,  as  soon  as  the  petals  begin  to  open  and  droop 
I  whiten  the  house  over  with  whiting  and  paste.  This  prevents 
a  hot  sun  damping  or  injuring  the  colour  of  the  flowera. — F.  fci. 
Vallis  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association).  (To  be  continued.) 


CbiODOdoxas_aQd  Giocnses. 

Several  ilkistrations  of  the  decorative  present-day  use  of 
Crocuses  and  other  spring  flowering  subject;s  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  these  pages ;  and  again  we  furnish  others.  Both  are- 
scenes  in  the  R<)yal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  one  being  the  circular 
bed  of  about  4ft  bi^eadth,  enoom [Missing  a  vase  or  tazza  at  the 
junction  of  oix>ss  pathways.  This  circle  terminates  the  Main 
Walk  at  its  westward  end.  next  the  ornamental  pond.  It  is 
devoted  to  dwarf  "  bulbous'*  plants  in  the  spring,  as  Crocuses 
or  Anemones,  and  is  filled  with  carpet-bedding  subjects  after- 
wards. The  other  view  is  equally  pretty  and  effective.  It 
shows  a  carpeting  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  (light  bhie  flowers 
with  white  centre)  under  hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  the  variety 
of  Rose  being  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  This  feature  of  bulbous 
carpeting  is  being  gradually  extended  at  Kew,  whei'e  the 
naturalisation  of  Spring  flowers  was  earliest  earned  out,  and 
has  always  been  practised  in  newer,  fresher  ways.  These 
Chionodoxas  ai'e  well  established,  just  like  the  Bluebells  (Scilla 
nutans)  in  certain  woodlands,  and  during  March  and  April  they 
greatly  assbt  in  enlivening  that  part  of  the  grounds  near  and 
around  them.  The  plante  seed  freely,  and  the  bed,  being  of  rich 
soil,  the  seedlings  are  coming  up  wholesale.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  presence  of  so  many  of  them  would  result  in 
starving  the  Roses.  But  that  is  not  so.  When  the  Roses  break 
into  growth  and  form  leaves,  the  Chionodoxas  are  past,  and  then 
a  mulching  with  very  rich  and  very  well  rotted  dung  is  evenly 
spread  over  the  ground,  and  the  Roses  grow  apace.  A  photo- 
graph of  this  same  bed  when  the  Roses  were  all  ablow  was  taken 
by  us  last  summer,  and  appeared  in  the  Journal.  Readers  could 
judge  by  it,  showing  the  bed  full  of  blooms  as  it  did,  whether 
the  Roses  suffered.— S.  E. 
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Nixed  Gudenijig. 


We  read  at  times  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  in  con- 
nection with  what  many  writers  are  pleased  to  term  "mixed 
fanning."  Ereryone  connected  with  the  land  is  expected  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  '*  mixed  farm- 
ing ;  but  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  it  as  a  happy  mean  of 
naming  an  industry  which  appears  to  be  extending,  and  con- 
tinually threatens  to  become  more'  oomplioated.  There  may 
be  readers  who  will  consider  the  title  of  our  efforts  here  as 
soaroely  more  happy  in  its  application  than  that  alluded  to 
above.  They  will  not  be  contradicted,  though  gardening  in 
its  many  phases,  as  found  in  its  private  and  commercial  aspects, 
IS  usually  more  or  less  a  mixture. 

An  invitation  offered  about  twelve  months  ago  was,  after 
some  consideration,  accepted.  "  If  you  can  arxMuige  to  meet 
me  by  ^  five  o'clock,  Vll  drive  you  to ,'*  nammg  a  well- 
known  fruit-growing  centre.  ''^Put  on  the  heaviest  coat  you 
have,  and  be  punctual."  We  were  first  at  the  meeting  place, 
so  that  kyst  injunction  was  unnecessary.  The  waiting  was 
not  a  long  one,  however,  and  presently  our  friend  and  his  car 
came  swiftly  up.  Quickly  boarding,  away  we  went,  through 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  groves  of  fruit  trees ;  the 
white-washed  stems  of  the  Plums  rising  ghoet-li^  from  the 
luxuriant  beds  of  Lettuces  and  Oabbages. 

Fast  travelling  allows  but  a  glimpse  at  the  plots  of  land 
as  we  pass,  fcut  enough  can  be  seen  on  every  hand  for.proof  of 
high  cultivation  and  the  prosperity  of  this  form  of  allotment 
gardening.  Allotments  so  called  (really  small  holdin^i)  of  from 
-two  to  ten  acres,  thouoh  one  should  think  five  would  be  an 
average.  "These  people  manage  to  take  a  lot  of  produce  off 
their  land.'  says  our  companion,  as  the  car  rushes  merrily 
ak>ng.  "Yes,"  we  answer;  "no  land  in  the  kingdom  pro- 
duces more,  if  as  much,  per  acre  as  in  this  district.'"  We  are 
well  within  the  truth,  we  believe,  in  such  a  renkark. 

Nowhere  else  have  we  noticed  neater  industry  and  activity 
displayed  on  the  land;  nowhere  ^se  have  we  noticed  greater 
productiveness.  The  land,  by  intelligent  feeding  and  tillage, 
IS  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility.  Some  of  the 
best  in  the  neighbourhood  owes  a  great  part  of  its  excellence 
to  the  efforts  of  other  generations.  Generations  who  have 
laboured  and  prospered  and  left  the  land  for  those  of  to-day, 
many  of  whom  are  well  worthy  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  those 
who  have  gone  before. 

These  people  are  almost  without  exception  tenants,  and  not 
owners  of  the  land  they  hold.  But  fixity  of  tenure  enables 
them  to  carry  out  improvements  without  fear  of  loss  of  com- 
pensation. Many  men  have  taken  rough  land,  and  working 
and  cleaning  it,  chiefly  in  their  spare  time,  liave  been  enabled 
to  gradually  plant  with  Asparagus  or  fruit  trees,  or  both,  and 
thus  have  become  in  numbers  of  instances  their  own  masters, 
and  holders  of  very  valuable  tenants*  rights.  For  the  best 
pieces  of  planted  land  in  favoured  spots,  it  is  not  unusual  f<»r 
the  ingoing  tenant  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  a  iacre  for  the 
right  of  entry.  Capital  to  some  extent  is,  of  course,  necessary. 
The  value  of  such  holdings  once  grasped,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  something  of  the  duderlying  principles  of  their 
management.*  A  badly  kept  allotment  is  the  exception.  If 
neglect  in  a  solitary  case  be  carried  too  far,  the  landlord  or 
his  agent  may  step  in  and  insist  upon  valuation  and  a  new 
tenant.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  such  a  case,  and  believe 
such  an  occurrence  to  be  very  mre.  The  indefinite  extension 
of  such  holdings  is  not  here  advocated.  Few  districts  are  so 
happily  blest  in  one  or  two  ways  as  the  one  of  which  we  write. 
Local  markets  are  excellent;  railway  facilities  are  such  as  are 
seldom  met  with,  and  the  situation  "^of  the  land,  together  with 
the  natunal  fertility  of  the  soil  when  well  worked,  make  a  combina- 
tion of  favourable  contributing  causes  of  welfare  which  cannot 
frequently  be  met.  Taking  the  above  into  consideration,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  wise  to  assert  that  the  same  rules  of 
tenure  or  the  same  methods  of  culture  would  be  found  satis- 
factory, if  extended  without  limit,  to  other  localities.  Mean- 
while, most  of  the  dwellers  here  deservedly  prosper,  and  are 
deserving  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
land  quoHtion. 

It  mii«t  not  1)0  thought  that  our  friend  has  been  forgotten. 
We  pass  quickly  from  the  more  thickly-planted  ground,  and 
presently  come  to  that  of  a  more  open  nature.  Grass  and 
«>m  here  alternate  with  patches  of  Strawberries,  Cabbages,  or 
Peas,  an  isolated  plot  of  Plums  only  appearing  here  and  there. 
\\e  notice  one  grower  has  made  a  commencement  with  a  few 
hou^s  for  the  growth  of  Tomatoes,  early  Strawberries,  and  so 
on,  but  so  far  very  few  of  the  cultivators  have  cared  to  put 
much  money  into  glass.  Presently  we  shall  pass  a  very  large 
market  establishment  where  many  ranges  are  visible,  and 
where  much  excellent  produce  is  raised  for  market.  Before 
long,  too,  we  pass  into  another  county,  and  here  it  is  we  come 
to  another  phase  of  our  subject,  which  may  to  some  extent 
justify  our  title.  "Soon  be  there  now,"  is  the  information 
offered  by  the  driver,  as   we  rush  past  a  deeplv  embowered 


village  on  the  hillside,  and  sure  enough  the  car  turns  oaickly 
through  a  lodge  entrance,  and  we  are  speeding  up  a  well-kept 
drive. 

Who  could  fail  in  having  old  memories  etirred  in  viewing 
the  beauty  of  this  grand  desmesne,  as  well-onlered  shrubbery 
and  plantation  and  wide  expanses  of  park  are  in  turn  swiftly 
brought  to  sight?  Our  companion  is  busy  with  his  steering, 
and  does  not  disturb  the  current  of  thought  whi(^  revives  re- 
collections of  many  a  day  spent  in  sweeping  and  weeding 
amongst  the  labourers  on  a  similar  drive  away  in  the  North. 
But  almost  before  there  is  time  for  looking  back  to  0!l<fer  times, 
we  are  placed  up  before  a  magnificent  building,  and  are  at  the 
foot  of  a  fine  fli^t  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance. 

We  think  agsam  of  climbing  similar  steps  to  an  equaUy  noble 
entrance  with  heavy  loads  of  plants  in  the  early  hours  <^  davs 
long  past.  Being  given  twenty  minutes  to  wander  roond  tne 
beautiful  grounds,  whilst  a  business  appointment  is  kept  by  our 
busy  friend,  we  quickly  leave  the  terraced  parterre  ajid  hurry 
down  a  babk  of  grand  Oaks  and  Chestnuts  to  the  path  border- 
ing the  wide  lake.  Everything  is  in  the  best  of  keciping;  the 
grass  mown,  verges  trimmed,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  on  the 
bright  gravel  walks,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  quite  distinct 
form  of  gardening  from  that  through  which  we  have  so  rapidly 
come. 

A  tall  keeper,  with  gun  on  shoulder,  eyes  us  rather  keenly, 
with  perhaps  a  thought  of  his  pheasants ;  out  apparently  satis- 
fied leaves  the  unknown  intruoer  to  his  rambles,  which  brina 
him  to  many  pleasing  spots,  where  are  growing  many  ola 
favourites,  from  w^hich  tne  birds  quietly  run  as  they  are  ap- 
proached. Many  a  giant  tree  do  we  note  at  whose  feet  may 
he  found  perhaps  a  number  of  Primroses  in  different  cokrars, 
or  in  many  oases  various  Narcissi  have  been  planted ;  but  with 
all  our  admination  and  pleasure  in  a  few  minutes  eBoape  from 
the  commercial  side  of  horticulture,  we  note'  a  couple  of  beds 

flanted  at  the  margin  of  opposite  sides  of  the  lake  to  ''  match." 
'iUed  with  variegated  Acers  and  similar  subjects  too  readily 
remembered  in  coniiection  with  suburban  villaoom  as  being  out 
of  place  and  altogether  undesirable  in  such,  surroundings. 
However,  the  ''match  "  is  but  a  small  defect,  and  we  Continue 
to  explore  until  it  is  time  to  once  more  board  our  now  lighted 
vehicle. 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  numberless  trees  and  plants  noted  at 
the  time.  We  nearly  made  an  incursion  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  seeing  the  roofs  of  houses  over  a  wall,  we  felt  in 
view  of  past  days  of  sweltering  in  tropic  heat  and  swampy 
moisture,  perhaps  a  sight  of  these  could  without  difficulty  be 
denied.  Of  the  return  journey  little  remains  to  be  told.  Our 
friend  seemed  in  high  good  humour  at  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  business  which  had  caused  the  journey,  and  the 
time  seemed  to  be  very  short  ere  we  were  once  more  passing 
throu^  those  well-ordered  plantations  to  which  the  earlier 
portion  of  our  article  refers.  Where,  as  some  lady  writer 
breaking  into  poetry  in  a  daily  paper  some  months  ago  declares, 
'^  even  the  poor  Cabbages  are  made  to  stand  in  line." 

The  car  stops;  a  quick  jump;  Good-night!  and  we  are  soon 
over  the  two  or  three  fields  which  separate  us  from*  home; 
where  the  light  and  warmth  are  a  pleasant  welcome  after  the 
dark  and  drizale  of  a  long  cold  drive.  We  seem  to  have  been 
here  but  a  few  minutes,  when  there  is  a  ring  at  the  telephone. 
Halloa  I  Are  you  there?  Got  home  all  right  H  Yes,  thanks. 
Good  night  t  It  is  our  friend  six  miles  away,  with  his  usual 
solicitude  for  those  who  serve  him,  anxious  to  knoyr  if  those 
dark  fields  have  been  safely  negotiated.  What  has  grown  out 
of  the  business  arrangements  made  upon  that  occasion  does  not 
bear  directly  upon  gardening,  however  mixed,  and  would  scarcely 
appeal  to  readers.— J.  W. 

A  FrQit-mered  Pergola. 

While  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and 
Co.  at  Worcewter  recently,  we  were  shown  a  cheap  and  yet 
efficient  pergola  for  fruit.  An  illustration,  kindly  lent  by 
Messrs.  K.  Smith,  of  this,  tlieir  well-advertised  *' Revolution  in 
Fruit  Gixywing,"  is  presented.  ^'  In  a  kitchen  garden  of  an 
acre,"-  they  write,  *'  we  made  four  pergolas  similar  to  this  one. 
Their  total  length  was  250  yards,  and  the  1,000  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Plum  trees  which  were  planted  take  up  but  little  room. 
Tlie  posts  are  of  Spruce,  2in  square,  6ft  above  ground,  and  18in 
below ;  semi-circular  iron  arches  (9ft  at  apex  from  ground)  are 
screwed  to  the  posts,  with  horizontal  wires  along  top  and  sides, 
as  shown.  There  is  no  need  to  have  the  arches  nearer  than 
12ft  apart.  The  width  of  pergola  and  path  is  Oft.  Trees  one 
year,  two  years,  or  three  years  ^  from  the  bud  \  can  be  planted, 
according  to  the  amount  it  is  desired  to  spend.  The  trees 
should  be  kept  closely  spurred.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  trees 
in  pairs  of  the  same  sort  opposite  to  each  other,  and  to  graft 
the  ends  together  when  they  meet  at  the  top  of  the  arch.  The 
trees  should  be  lift  apart,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  can  be 
kept  clean,  pruned,  &c.,  at  a  minimum  of  trouble." 
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A   Fruit-covered   Pergota. 
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Tbe  llssDS/' 

'  **  A.  C'  is  gratified  by  this  charming  writer's  allusion  to 
him.  In  the  flower  he  is  easily  **  spotted'* ;  the  colours  of  his 
name-Rose  being  very  delicate.  Dean  Hole  once  wrote  to  him, 
"  My  deiar  brother  in  the  Faith,  and  in  the  Flower  '* ;  so  pro- 
bably he  is  also  otherwise"  reco^ised.  He  admits  he  was  very 
young  when  he  showed  a  Paul  Neron.  In  his  experience  Rose 
showing  needs  a  long  apprenticeship.  He  would  like  to  know 
"The  Missus's  '*  idea  of  an  ideal  twelve  box.  Her  clever  chatty 
article  is  excellent  reading,  and  delightfully  ex  cathedra.  He 
would  suggest  Caroline  Testout  as  quite  the  present  queen  of 
pink  Roses,  eo  very  good  all  round;  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
whom  she  does  not  name,  as  the  queen  of  the  whites.  Perhaps 
a  very  good  guide  in  buying  is,  was  it  a  medal  Rose  P— (Rev.) 
A.  O. 

Inmmy  Pets. 

A  lady  ^rdener  friend  has  sent  me  some  seed  Peas,  said 
to^  have  been  taken  out  of  the  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  but  it  is  not  stated  when  thev  were  put  there.  We 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  mummy  Wheat  of  centuries  ago 
gTx>wing  when  planted,'  but  has  .that  ever  been  proved  to  be 
correct?  My  impression  is  that  they  would  not  retain  their 
vitality  beyond  ei^t  or  ten  years  at  most.  I  should  be  ^ad 
■tobave  your  opinion.— T.  E. 


known  to  germinate  after  manv  years,"*  when  brought  to  the 
^surface  again.  As  to  mummy  Wheat  and  mummy  Peas,  oases 
are  upon  record  lyliere  it  has  been  known  that  the  Ambs  who 
show  the  mummies  to  tourists,  have  themselves  placed  the  sieeds " 
within  the  wrappings.  The  unsuspecting  tourist  may  inquire  if 
ajiy  grains  of  Wheat  bave  ever  been  found,  and  in  view  of  a 
probable  "  tip,*'  the  Arab  assures  his  client  that  such  has  been 
the  ease,  and  if  he  searched  carefully  there  and  then,  he  might 
be  able  tp  find  another.     And  so  the  trade  goes  on. — Ed.] 

'  - — h%^ • 


Sheffield  Horticaltiral  Society. 

I  see  m  your  issue  of  April  2,  page  317,  a  report  under  the 
above  heading  which  I  feel  it  my  mity  to  take  exception  to, 
for  I  am  convinced  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  the  wlK>le  facts 
of  tAe  case,  or  otherwise  an  intentional  injustice  is  being  done, 
not  only  to  the  committee,  but  to.  the  whole  membership  of  the 
late  Sheffield  Floral  Horticultural  Society.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  writer  when  he  says  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  a 
fioeiety  should  have  to  come  to  an  end;  but  to  say  that  it  is 
the  resiilt  of  apathy,  or  want  of  "go,*'  on  the  jpart  of  the 
committee,  I  oannot  agree  with  him.  As  a  member  of  that 
society,  and  for  some  yeare  of  its  committee,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  of  its  struggles  for  some  six  or  seven  years.  I 
nave  been  connected  with  the  society  for  that  period;  and  only 
on  one  ocoasion  were  we  enabled  to  pay  our  way,  and  not  have 
to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  members  and  committee  to  meet 
our  deficit.  I  have  always  realised  that  the  efforts  of  the  late 
secretary  were  resjponsible  for  the  society's  success  from  an  ex- 
hibition point  of  view,  and  am  quite  aware  that  for  two  years 
he  wished  to  resign.  At  the  same  time  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  ux>on  members  of  the  committee  who  wished  to  resign, 
and  would  have  done  so,  only  for  the  fact  they  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  B<x;iety  fail.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  committee 
worked  very  hard,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the  deficit 
was  paid  off,  and  to  those  who  gave  help  they  were,  and  are, 
very  grateful. 

With  regard  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  a  spring  show, 
which  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  were  expected  to  accept,  as 
secretary  to  that  society  I  can  speak  fully  upon  the  matter.  At 
the  outset  I  would  say  that  my  committee  are  alive  to  Sheffield's 
interest  in  horticulture,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  place  the  city  in  the  front  in  such  matters,  and  I 
think  they  have  already  done  something  in  that  direction. 
We  have  at  prions  times  suffered  severe  losses  in  financial 
ma.tter8  even  in. this  society,  a.  society,  that  has  made  a  name 
all  over  the  country.  I-  think  the  committee  are  very  wise 
indeed  in  fully  considering  everything  before  plunging  them- 
selves into  a  matter  that  might  prove  a  very  serious  financial 
difficulty,  even  at  the  risk  of  someone  saying,  **  Apathy  is  here 
again  apparent.**     I  oan  assure  the  writer  that  we  shall,  when 


the  time   is  appropriate,   endeavour  to  keep 'Sheffield   in  the 
front,  even  to  running  a  spring  show. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  I  have  a  much  better  opinion 
of  my  committee  than  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to  think 
Mr.  Lewendon  had  of  his,  and  I  feel  sure  that  should  we  be 
faced  by  financial  losses  or  any  other  difficulties,  we  shall  be 
found  not  to  be  lukewarm  over  the  matter,  but  each  one  will 
endeavour  to  >do  his  best  to  further  the  advancement  of  horti- 
culture in  Sheffield.— Ch AS.  Cook,  Secretary,  Sheffield  Chrys- 
anthemum Society. 

■  ^%m  ■ 

The  Village  and  tbe  Landlord. 

I  thought  by  this  time  everyone  had  gpt  used  to  the  words 
Tariff  Reform,  but  it  seems  that  in  Leeds,  if  nowhere  eke,  there 
is  still  one  individual  at  least  who  appears  to  regard  them  as  he 
would  some  hideous  monster ;  but  we  in  Devonshire  have  quite 
got  over  the  surfeit  we  had  a  little  over  two  yeams  ago,  and  I 
can  conscientiously  say  that  the  gi*eat  majority  of  men  here- 
abouts, of  whatever  'politics,  agree  that  there  is  little  to  lose 
«md  much  to  gain  by  Tariff  Reform  as  at  present  advoOated,  as 
far  as  farming  and  market  gardening  is  concerned..  It  is  all 
very  well,  of  course,  for  a  ma^  to  say  that  he  has  made  a  stiidy 
of  a  cei*tain  industry  or  trade,  and  to  advance  theories  concern- 
ing it;  but  it  is  the  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  t^ose 
pursuits  who  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches.  T^  were  assured 
years  ago  by  the  champions  of  the  so-called  Free  Trade  that  i|ot 
an  acre  of  land  would  go  out  of  cultivation.  We  all  know,  if 
we  are  honest  enough  to  admit  it ^  how  false  that  prophecy-  has 
proved  to  be.  I  have  no  statistics  here  to  quote.  fjx>m,  but  I 
think  none  are  needed  to  show  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  refij^I 
of  the  Com  Laws  farming  was  flourishing,  and  the  country  well 
populated.  Now,  alas!  farming  is  a  languishing  industry,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  rural  populi^tion  has  migrated  to  the 
towns ;  tnerefore  I  say  that  as  far  as  agriculture  or  horticulture 
is  codicemed.  Tariff  Reform  should  prove  a  real  blessing  instead 
of  only  a  "  fatuous  argument.**  With  regard  to  the  red  herring 
Mr.  Greenwood  speaks  of,  I  think  we  oan  easily  dispose  of  it, 
seeing  that  we  have  suooessfully  negotiated  whole  shoals  of  t^iean 
of  late;  but  why  make  such  a  morbid  suggestion  about  "axes 
to  grind**?  Surely  the  working  classes  of  this  country  know 
by  now  who  their  real  friends  are,  and  I  think  I  know  them  well 
enough  to  say  that  they  know  the  champion  of  the  W^orkmen*s 
Compensation  Act  too  well  to  accuse  him  of  any  selfish  motives 
in  connection  with  Tariff  Reform.— E.  Lawrence. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  in  my  statement  re  the 
Navv.  What  I  wished  to  say  was  that  the  Navjr  is  managed 
by  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  tnat 
tne  production  of  food,  being  of  vital-  importance,  should  be 
placed  ou;  a  more  stable  basis  than  it  is  at  present.— 
A.  Greenwood. 


Tuift  Reform. 

This  great  and  peculiarly  complicated  problem  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  questions  of  the  nour  upon  which  .everyone • 
should  ponder  deeply,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  almost  every  individual  in  Britain.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  Journal  of  Horticutture  should 
have  included  in  its  Spring  Number  a  weighty  leader  on  Tariff 
Reform.  The  writer  advanced,  with  considerable  impartiality, 
arguments  in  favour  of,  as  well  as  against,  the  proposed  change 
in  our  fiscal  system.  Wisely  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  problems 
involved  can  only  be  solved  by  a  practical  test. 

The  matter  has  been  so  frequently  debated  in  the  political 
arena,  that  probably  every  Journal  reader  has  read  yards  of 
printed  matter  containing  the  arguments  put  forwara  by  the 
two  contending  parties,  but  this  is  one  of  those  matters  which 
cannot  be  decided  by  mere  words  or  statistics.  It  is  by  no 
means  convincing  to  be  told  that  Britain  has  made  wonderful 
strides  commercially  by  adopting  a  policy  of  one-sided  Free 
Trade ;  or  that  under  the  ola  system  of  Protection  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  was  deplorable.  This,  I  say,  is 
not  convincing,  because  we  are  told  by  the  other  side  tnat 
other  nations  have  made  infinit^^ly  greater  strides  in  proportion 
to  their  volume  of  trade  when  Cobden*s  jwlicy  was  inaugurated. 
Britain  had,  then  no  serious  competition ;  now  she  has  keen 
rivals.  Again,  the  hardships  of  the  poor  in  regard  to  the  high 
price  of  food  in  the  old  protection  days  was  largely  the  result 
of  the-  imperfect  methods  of  ocean  transit,  and  the  undeveloped 
conditions  of  our  coloiyes  and  America  in  regard  to- food  pro- 
duction. It  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  claimed  that  the 
wonderful  developments  which  were  in  progress  simultaneously 
would,  even  under  Protection,  have  tend^  to  materially  de- 
crease the  price  of  food,  without  bringing  prices  to  so  low  a 
level  as  to  make  crops  unprofitable  in  this  country,  and  thus 
drive  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  land. 

The  problems  connected  with  our  fiscal  policy  are,  however, 
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too  vast  and  far-rtachmg  to  be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  horticul- 
tiipal  paper,  because  they  appear  to  efiFect  different  classes  in 
different  ways.  Therefore,  those  who  consider  they  have  the 
most  to  gain  by  Tariff  Reform  support  it;  while  others  who  see 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade 
etrenuousljr  oppose  the  reform  of  tariffs.  Acting  on  these  lines 
it  is  certainly  wise  for  horticulturists  to  consider  whether  they 
would  be  beneficially  or  otherwise  affected  by  the  proposed  re- 
forms. Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  who  knows  a  great  deal  aoout  the 
effect  of  foreign  competition  on  the  nursery  and  fruit-growing 
industries,  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  boldly  advooates 
a  ten  per  cent,  ithport  duty  on  all  foreign  horticultural  pro- 
duce, believing  that  it  woula  not  appreciaoly  increase  the  cost 
to  consumers,  and  would  assist  home  pixniuction  and  benefit 
British  workmen.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  horticulturists 
have  a  right  to  hope  for,  and  if  such  benefits  can  be  secured 
with  only  a  slight  extra  <jost  to  the  consumer,  we  certainly 
ought  to  hold  up  both  bands  for  Tariff  Reform.  But  here, 
again,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  practical  question.  Can 
it  be  doneP  The  answer  must  be,  We  shall  never  know  for 
certain  until  it  has  been  put  to  a  practical  test ;  and  then  the 
results  might  be  disappointing,  and  of  benefit  to  no  one.  There 
is  a  risk  about  it^  but  enterprising  nations  and  individuals  must 
sometimes  take  risks  if  they  are  to  achieve  anything,  just  as  the 
general  who  gives  battle  runs  the  risk  of  being  beaten,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  determined  to  win.  At  any  rate  we  ai*e  on 
safe  ground  in  saying  this,  that  if  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  would 
shut  out  the  rubbishy  Roses,  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  fruit  trees  often 
sold  at  auctions,  our  home  nurserymen  would  certainly  benefit ; 
and  consumers,  or  rather  purchasers,  would  be  saved  a  ^reat 
deal  of  disappointment,  for  those  cheap  and  nasty  importations 
are  as  a  rule  of  little  use  to  anyone.  Similar  remarks  mi^ht 
be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  the  cheap  foreign  small  fruits, 
which  generally  have  but  little  flavour,  and  are  sometimes  unfit 
for  food,  yet  tend  to  glut  the  markets,  and  hinder  the  sale 
of  the  better  samples,  and  far  more  wholesome  home-grown 
fruits. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit,  on  page  264,  put  y  the  other  side  of  the 
matter ''  in  an  attractive,  if  not  convincing,  manner.  His 
main  argument  was  that  Tariff  Reform  would  help  the  market 
gardener,  if  it  tended  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  commodities  he 
produces,  while  not  raising  the  prices  of  those  things  he  must 
buy.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  revision  of  our 
fiscal  system  would  lie  quite  so  onesided  in  ita  effect;  but  con- 
sidering that  the  market  gardener  sells  produce  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  of  far  greater  value  than  that  of  the  commodities 
he  buys  (labour  excepted),  the  advantage  should  be  in  his 
favour.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Lobjoit  seems  afraid  that  if  the 
market  gardener  is  relieved  of  the  competition  of  importations 
of  cheap  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  the  demand  those  cheap 
importations  have  created  will  diminish,  and  thus  injure  his 
market  for  disposing  of  his  goods.  Well,  the  probability,  is 
that  although  tne  shutting  out  of  a  great  deal  of  foreign  pro- 
duce would  at  first  tend  to  raise  prices  considerably,  it  would 
also  greatly  extend  cultivation  in  this  oountiT,  and  prices  would 
gradually  come  down  again  to  a  point  at  wnich  they  could  be 
produced  ^at  a  profit.     Supply  and  demand  would  then  regulate 

g rices,  without  the  disturbing  element  of  forei^  competition. 
Iven  then  ther«y  would  inevitably  be  overproduction  at  cei*tain 
times,  and  scarcity  at  others,  as  «uch  matters  cannot  be  regu- 
lated automatically,  and  we  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
weather.  Growers  do  not  generally  complain  of  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  produce  when  it  is  deaVt  but  nather  in  times 
of  glut,  when  it  is  cheapt  as  instanced  by  Mr.  Lobjoit  himself 
in  regard  to  Cabbages  last  April,  and  Plums  in  September. 

**  Grower"  and  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  have  each  written  in 
favour  of  Tariff  Reform,  the  former  pointing  out  that  although 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  effect  of  slight  protective  duties, 
yet  it  is  time  something  practical  should  be  attempted.  Mr. 
Molj-neux  is  still  more  emphatic,  and  pertinentljr  asks,  "Why 
are  not  Englishmen  encouraged  to  produce  what  is  required  by 
common  sense  methods?"  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  communi- 
cation he  states  that  **  there  is  no  need  to  take  a  political  view 
of  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other."  This,  perhaps,  indicates 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  connected  with  the  whole  subject, 
because  it  is  a  matter  in  which  horticulturivsts  stand  to  gain 
or  lose  something,  and,  therefore,  it  at  once  becomes  a  matter 
of  politics.  Were  it  not  for  the  political  aspect  of  the  matter, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  greater  number  of  avowed  Tariff 
Refomiei^,  especially  among  horticulturists  and  agriculturists, 
})ecause  the  bulk  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  protective 
duties  would  considerably  benefit  cultivators. 

Matters,  however,  at  present  stand  in  this  way  r^Politicians 
strive  with  every  conceivable  art  to  cat<jh  votes ;  they  offer  the 
greatest  plums  to  the  most  numerous  class,  the  town  workers, 
who  far  outnumber  the  rural  workers,  and  as  those  fixnn  the 
towns  are  interested  in  getting  food  supplies  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  the  interests  of  the  rural  worker  have  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  more  numerous  class.  Thus  horticulture  and 
agriculture  have  suffered  for  years.     They  have  had  to  produce 


cheaply  by  paying  low  wages  and  gaining  small  profits,  in  order 
to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  towns,  "fiie  time  has  com«  when 
aU  those  connected  witn  rural  pursuits  should  make  themselves 
a  united  political  force,  and  thus  demand  just  remuneration  for 
their  labour  and  skill.  The  mere  politician  may  fight  shy  of 
giving  them  help  in  this  direction ;  wliat  is  wanted  is  a  "  great 
statesman."— H.  D. 

♦ 

Plnm  Flowers  and  Frost 

In  answer  to  your  greatly  esteemed  correspondent,  W.  J. 
Murphy,  Olonmel,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  find  his  Plum  bloGBom  ' 
thinned  to  some  extent.  The  Victorias  and  Czare  may  poasibly 
stand  such  weather  as  he  describes  without  a  great  deal  <» 
damage.  The  dry  atmosphere  is  all  in  their  favour.  We  do 
not  like  to  find  the  thermometer  registering  more  than  5deg  of 
frost  with  Plums  in  full  flower,  though  we  have  known  them 
stand  more  without  much  harm  being  done.  On  the  other- 
hand,  we  have  seen  the  reproductive  organs  destroyed  b^  oold 
east  winds,  without  frost,  of  one  or  two  varieties    growing  in 


Pyrus  floribunda. 

WITH  TBSS-FBBN8  AND  FOLIAOB  PLAHTS. 

greatly  exposed  positions.  If  W.  J.  M.  has  an  abundance  of 
blossom,  and  nothing  untoward  has  happened  since  he  wrote  his 
paragraph,  he  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  fair  and  possibly  a  full 
crop  of  Plums.  An  old  fruit  grower — now  retired  with  an 
independence— dec'lared  he  never  worried  about  his  fruit  cro^ 
until  the  first  week  in  June,  and  then  he  always  gave  all  his 
plantations  a  thorough  examination  for  the  purpoee  of  an  esti- 
mate of  the  crops.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  for  others  of  us 
to  refrain  from  worrying  until  some  degree  of  cei-tainty  can  be 
ascei-tained  as  to  what  fruit  we  can  expect  to  gather.  Pessi- 
mistic views  uttered  early  in  the  season  may  be  useful  to  sellers. 
We  have  also  known  the  prospect  of  heavy  crops  have  an  undue 
influence  in  lowering  prices,  especially  ^yhell  accompanied  by 
eariy  selling.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 


-^•♦^ 


Forced  Ornamental  Pyrns. 


The  little  illustration  herewith  is  a  peep  into  a  great  con- 
servatory where  Bananas  and  tree-ferns,  Auracarias,  and 
Dracaenas,  huge  Aoacias,  and  bamboos  flourish.  In  order  to 
brighten  the  rather  sombre  cast  of  things  beneath  these  taller- 
growing  subjects,  the  system  is  adopted  of  introducing  forced 
Asaleas  mollis  and  featherMi,  half-standard  or  standard  Fyruses 
beneath  them.  A  gnoup  of  three  or  four  plants  of  Pyrus  flori- 
bunda, each  8ft  high  and  well  bedecked  with  pink  blossoms,  is 
a  very  pleasing  signt  and  addition. 
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A  Uaef ul  Contrivance :  A  Fence  on  Wheels 


Fence  on  Vbeels. 

The  photograph  above  speaks  for  itself.  It  represents  an 
iron  fence  set  and  fixed  upon  wheels.  This  contrivance  has 
been  in  use  for  several  j-ears  at  Kew,  where  its  utility  is  great, 
seeing  that  the  gardenei-s  can  haul  or  pubh  the  fence  from  one 
place  to  another  to  blo'k  up  an  undesirable  pathway,  or  beaten 
track  across  some  portion  of  the  lawns.  Such  a  fence  ought  to 
commend  itself  particularly  to  park  superintendents. 


Trained  Azaleas. 

At  some  of  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Messi*s.  Veitch  and  others  have  "exhibited  splendidly 
flowered  specimens  of  pryamidally-trained  Azaleas  indica. 
Among  the  varieties  that  were  shown  the  best  appeared  to  be 
Mme.  J.  Vervaene,  Dr.  Moore,  Empress  of  India,  President 
Oswald  de  Kerchore,  alba  odorata,  Herman  Seidel.  and  Mme. 
Morreux.  These  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  nnest  of  the 
present  time.  Of  course,  one  ought  not  to  overlook  the  exquisite 
Deutsche  Perle,  which  is  the  one  we  figure.  Keen  exliibitors  of 
these  plants,  we  l>elieve,  pick  off  every  flower  as  soon  as  the 

Slants  have  served  their  purpose  at  the  show,  even  though  the 
owers  are  perfectly  fresh.  They  then  assist  the  plants  by  appli- 
cations of  weak  liquid  manure  or  fertiliser,  placing  them  on  a 
comparatively  cool  and  shaded  bottom  for  the  summer,  but 
allowing  them  all  the  sun  and  light  possible.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  practice  of  plunging  these  and  similar  plants  among 
fishes/  in  an  exposed  place,  is  a  good  one.  The  ashes  are  hot, 
and  actually  extract  the  moisture  frofti  the  pots,  leaving  the 
balls  dry,  and  causing  the  plants  to  become  subject  to  red 
spider.     A  cooler  material  is  to  be  preferred. 


Royal  HoFticoltural,  April  14th. 

What  a  splendidly  varied  show  there  was  on  Tuesday ;  with 
manifold  Daffodil  groups,  displays  of  Carnations,  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount's  Roses,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Rothschild's  Hippeastrums.  The 
best  individual  exhibits  were  undoubtedly  Mr.  Alount's  Roses,  fill- 
ing a  table,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dawson's  table  of  seedling  Narcise. 
ReaJly,  the  varieties  are  now  bewildering,  and  they  have  long 
been  enchanting.  There  was  a  record  attendance,  we  believe, 
of  the  Narcissus  Committee.  Only  one  certificate,  however,  was 
awarded  by  them. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Owing  to  the  committee  signature  book  having  mysteriously 
disappeared,  we  were  unable  to  secure  the  names  of  members. 
There  were  only  a  few  exhibits.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  contributed  Odontoglossums  triumphans 
and  crisrpum,  Epidendrum  elegantulum,  Zygopetalum  crinitum, 
CattJeya  Schrodene  and  Ada  aurantiaca,"a  splendid  and  well- 
flowered  specimen.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  sent  Cattleva  Schroder»  Mns.  G.  A.  Marshall,  a 


very  pretty  vai'iety;  also  Odontoglossum  odoratum, 
O.  triumphans,  and  O.  crispum,  with  Dendrobiums 
primulinum.  Wardianum,  and  Wardianum  ochrolecum. 
(.Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

H.  8.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney,  had  several 
excellent  Phaiuses,  Cymbidiums,  Laelio-cattleya  Mercia, 
and  Brasso-cattleya  Wagneri.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfidd  Nursery,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  as  a  new  exhibitor,  brought  some  excellent 
forms  of  Odontoglossums  (Pancho  strain),  and  good 
Cattleyas  Mendeli.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son^  Cheltenham,  staged  a  few 
particularly  well-grown  Miltonias.  these  being  quite 
nice  specimens  in  6in  pots.  With  these  there  were 
well  selected  Odontoglossums,  Cattleya  intermedia 
alba,  and  Brasso-cattleya  Thomtoni,  all  clean  and 
healthy.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

M.  Mei-tens,  Mart  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
were  i^presented  by  a  group  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Cultural  commendations  were  accorded  to  Mr.  J, 
Davis,  gardener  to  J.  Gume^  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands, 
Woodford,  for  MasdevaJlia  Schroderiana,  whose 
flowers  are  purple  and  white ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  White, 
orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for  a 
noble  plant,  4ft  hfgh,  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum 
oculatum.' 

Messrs.  A.  and  J.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  had 
Cattlej-as  Schroderse,  Cypripedium  Maudise,  and 
Odontoglcf5sum  crispum  varieties. 

Fruit  and  Yegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messi*s.  Jos. 
CheaJ,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Davis,  G.  Rey- 
nolds, J.  Jaquos.  Cliarles  Foster,  W.  Barnes,  J.  Vert,  J.  McIn<loe, 
Geo.  Wythes,  W.  H.  Divers,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  W.  Poupart,  ^nd 

E.  Beckett. 

Dawes'  Challenge  Rhul>arb,  grown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Dawes,  The  Nurseries,  Syderetone,  Norfolk,  commanded  every- 
lK)dy'.s  attention.  They  were  exceedingly  fine,  sending  up  a 
foi-est  of  stalks,  each  of  good  medium  thickness  and  firm,  3ft 
long,  and  of  a  bright  colour.     It  was  highly  excellent. 

Mr.  Joseph,  Crawley,  staged  fruits  of  Passiflona  edulis. 
Cufitand-apples,  Loquats,  and  Melon  Peai-s,  each  from  Madeira. 
Mr.  Divers  sent  a  dish  of  Pear  Marie  Guisse,  a  good  russety 
Pear,  firm  aiid  well  kept.  A  display  of  fourteen  dishes  of 
Apples  came  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gaixlener  to  Sir  Edmutid 
Ijoaer,  Bart.,  I/eonardslea,  Horsham. 

Narcittat  and  Tulip  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Robt.  Sydenham,  John  Pope,  P.  Rudolph  Barr, 
Geo.  Engleheart,  Chas.  Dawson,  P.  D.  Williams,  G.  W.  Leak, 
A.  Wilson,  J.  D.  Pearson,  E.  M.  Crosfield,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin, 
H.   Dick^son.    W.   W.   FowJer,    W.   A.   Milner,   Joseph    Jacob, 

F.  Chapman,  W.  Poupart,  Robt.  W.  Wallace,  Walter  T.  Ware, 
Charles  T.  Digby,  E.  Bowles,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  (Joldring,  James 
Walker   A.  D.  Hall,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

In  tne  Bajr's  cup  competition  H.  R.  Darlington,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  D.  Bignell),  Bark  House,  Potters  Bar,  staged  a 
rather  weak  display  of  thirt;r  distinct  varieties.  This  was  the 
only  exhibit  in  the  competition,  and  no  award  was  made. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham, 
sent  the  big  Daff .  King's  Norton,  one.  of  the  largest  of  yellow 
trumpets.  Lady  Margaret  Bosoawen  is  also  attractive,  and 
others  were  Torch,  Lucifer,  Oriflamme,  and  Linda  Pope. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,- King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had 
choice  hardy  plants,  a  good  selection  of  Tulips,  and  an  array 
of  Narci.ssi.  Of  the  Tuups  we  would  name  Clara  Butt,  Prof. 
Rjawenshoff,  La  Oandeur,  I^oveliness,  Claude  Gillott,  and 
Margaret.  Among  the  Daffodils  there  were  several  first-rate 
things,  as  Bedouin,  a  large  incomp.  with .  fine  sho\\y 
perianth  and  orange- red  cup;  Fireflame,  after  the  style  of  C.  J. 
Backbone,  but  said  to  be  of  better  constitution ;  Peter  Barr. 
Loveliness,  Horace,  Hamlet  (yelk>w  ajax),  White  Lady,  verv 
diainty,  with  wavy  segments  of  a  milky  white,  apd  soft  yellow 
cup;  also  the  new  Sunrise,  a  distinct  variety  with  spreading 
perianth,  creamy,  the  segments  barred  with  yellow  down  the 
centre,  and  flattish  red  crown.  Other  pretty  things  were 
Amazon,  Tangerine,  Lucifer,  Bridal  Veil,  Bullfinch,  and  Kinz 
Alfred.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  Roeemorran,  Gulval,  Pensanoe,  confined 
himself  largely  to  the  incomps.,  Leedsi's,  Barri's,  and  such 
like.  Charm  is  very  fine,  broad  perianth  and  orange-red  crown  ; 
Bedouin  is  also  good;  so  is  Ibis,  a  hybrid  poeticus,  charming. 
Bernardino  is  a  grand  inoomp.,  with  finely  crimpled  orange 
cup.  Pimpernel  and  Aspasia  are  soft  and  beautiful,  and  alto- 
gether good.     (Gold  medal.) 

Sir  Josslyn  Goi^Booth,  Bart.,  Liesaxkll,  Sljgo,  sent  a  large- 
group  of  the  best  sorts  in  commerce.  Cresset  is  striking,  b&o 
Firebrand;  Mrs.  R.  Sydenliam,  a  pale  creamy  trumpet;  Mme. 
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de  Graaff,  White  Queen,  Ariadne^  Lulworth,  and  Dachess  of 
Westminster.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Meesrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Soiithgate,  N.,  brought  a  table 
display  of  Tulips;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had 
a  small  group  of  Daffodils.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Norwood,  contributed  Narcissi  in  pots ;  also  alpines. 

Messrs.  Gartwright  and  Goodwin,  Blakejixrook,  Kidder- 
minster, ikad  a  choice  selection,  but  rather  too  high  poised  at 
the  back.  We  would  name  Lucifer,  Beauty,  Alice  Knights, 
Gold  Cup,  Duke  of  Bedford,  The  Rising  Sun,  Argosy,  Yellow 
Hammer,  Seagull,  and  Marigold,  which  is  said  to  bloom  three 
weeks  earlier  than  Gloria  Mundi,  which  it  resembles,  end 
Aureole,  a  fine  flat-crowned  pale  yellow,  of  high  merit.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  brought  Blackwell,  Southern 
Star,  King  Alfred,  Ariadne,  White  Queen,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
triaiidrus  pulchellus,  and  M.  J.  Berkley. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbo^jn,  had  a  splendid  bank 
of  tlie  now  King  Alfred  Daff. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary  -Street  Dublin,  had  a 
display  which  comprised  Lucifer,  King  Alfred,  Maggie  May, 
Chaucer,  Scarletta,  and  many  others.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland,  also  had  a  charming 
and  extensive  display,  chaining  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 
Narcissi  in  pots  came  from  Messrs.  Peed,  of  Norwood,  who  had 
Also  alpine  plants.     Messrs.  Bath,  Wisbech,  sent  Tulips. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Geo. 
Paul,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  W.  A.  Bilney,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  John  Green,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm.  Howe, 
John  Jennings,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  Geo.  Gordon,  Arthur 
Turner,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbert- 
eon,  Wm.  J.  James,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Edward  Mawley,  and  R.  C. 
Heginald  NeviU. 

Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  con- 
-tributed  stove  foliage  plants;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  stajjjed 
TV'ithout  any  attempt  at  effectiveness.  We  are  told  that  *'  if  a 
thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well  "  ;  and  if  plants 
«re  worthy  of  being  exhibited,  surely  they  ought  to  be  arranged 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  pleasingly.  Among  the  subjects 
-were  Asparagus  Sprengeri  variegata,  Dracaena  Prince  Manouk 
Bey — a  good  ruddy-leaved  variety  ;  also  Filiciumdecipiens,  soine- 
ivhat  resembling  a  Polypodium ;  Phcenix  Roebelejii,  Nidu- 
lariums,  Eugenia  myriophyllum,  and  Anthurium  crystallinum. 

Young  Caladiums  in  very  considerable  variety  came  from 
!Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  cold  weather  must  have 
ected  somewhat  injuriously  upon  them.  (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  staged  Viola 
blooms  from  plants  grown  in  pans  in  greenhouses.  The-  best 
to  be  commended    are    Maggie    Motf,    deep    lavender;    Mrs. 
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Chichester,  James  Pulling,  a  very  fine  flower,  after  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Chichester  (white  centre,  purple  edge),  continuous  bloomer, 
and  of  good  habit;  also  J.  B.  Riding,  Marchioness,  Swan,  Kitty 
Bell.  Bronze  King,  and  Molly  Pope,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  the  firm's  hand-list. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  contributed  hardy  plants— 
Arabis  lucida  alba,  blue  Primroses,  Primula  rosea,  Androeaoe 
ChumbyL  Primula  spectabilis.  Anemone  Robinsoni,  Hutchinsia 
alpina,  Omphalodes  vema,  Aubrietia  Lilac  Queen,  and  a  nice 
selection  of  dwarf  everereen  shrubs  behind. 

Mr.  John  Crook,  The  Avenue,  Camberley,  Surrey,  who  re- 
cently resigned  his  head-gardenership  at  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
after  nineteen  years,  staged  a  collection  of  bunch  Primroses 
(hvbrid  Polyanthuses)  in  rich  crimsons,  good  whites,  and  golden 
yellows,  as  well  as  in  other  colours,  ^e  habit  of  the  ^ants, 
which  are  from  a  famous  pedigree  strain,  is  ideal;  stocky,  free- 
flowering,  with  good  erect  trusses  of  large  and  well-expanded 
flowers.  -    • 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  brought  together  one  of  the 
most  choice  small  collections  of  hardy  plants,  each  subject  being 
well  worthy  of  notice.  We  would  name  the  Primrose  Evelyn 
Arkwright,  and  the  double  Pompadour,  alba  plena,  French 
Grey,  blacina  plena,  and  the  crimson  single  Miss  Massey.  He 
aJso  had  Tulipa  Greigi,  Cardamine  trifoliata,  Omithogalum 
nutans,  and  Iris  bucharica,  together  with  a  goodly  assortment 
of  Aubrietias.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  were  re- 
presented by  dwarf  choice  alpines,  and  also  by  tree  Carnations. 
Arabis  aubrietioides,  Aubrietias  Hendersoni,  deep  blue;  Dr. 
Mules,  deeper  violet;  Fire  King,  and  Moerheimi,  lavender  pink. 
They  also  nad  a  new  yeiiow  vanesated-leaved  form  of  Saxitra^ 
umbrosa.  A  collection  of  Primula  Sieboldi  vars.  yms  include, 
comprising  the  blue,  the  white,  and  the  magenta.  Pale  forms 
of  FrimuMi  japonica  were  also  noteworthy  and  very  pretty. 
(Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

Several  fine  clumps  of  hardy  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Jack- 
man,  of  Woking.  Mertensia  virginica  was  very  fine ;  also 
Arnebia  echiokles,  Doronicum  austriacum,  and  Erodium  pelar- 
goni  folium. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  also  contributed  hardy  plants  and 
alpines  in  their  usual  cork-bark  imitation  rockery.  All  the  best 
things  were  here.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  find  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upx)er  Edmon- 
ton, sent  May's  strain  of  florists'  Cineraria,  sweet  scented  Pelar- 
gonium Clorinda,  and  several  dwarf  polyantha  Roses — Princess 
Ena,  mauve-pink;  Mme.  Levavassenr,  and  White  Pet.  A  new 
form  of  Aspidium  falcatum,  named  Mayi,  with  plumose  foliage, 
was  interesting.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Carnations  from  Mi*.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  and  from 
Messrs.  Cutbush  were  each  attractive ;  the  latter  also  showing 
forced  Azaleas  and  other  ornamental  shrubs,  filling  the  length 
of  one  table.     (Bronze  Fiona  medal.) 

•Messrs.  Benj.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  staged  a  white 
sport  from  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose— ^id  to  he  in  every  way  highly 
meritorious. 

Messrs.  Hugh  I^ow  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  again 
stuck  to  Carnations,  which  thev  showed  in  extremely  good  con- 
dition, Winsor,  Aristocrat,  White  Perfection,  Red  Lawson, 
Oriflamme,  and  Britannia  being  particularly  fine.  They  also 
had  Malmaisons,  including  the  fine  new  salmon  Duchess  of  West, 
minster.  Standard  polyantha  Roses,  a  collection  of  Acacias, 
and  Gerberas  in  variety  completed  their  display.  But  the  edging 
of  Lotus  peliorhynchus  should  not  be  forgotten.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
filled  half  a  table  length  with  select  border  plants  and  hardy 
bulbs,  including  Tulips.  Their  new  Viola  gracilis  was  again  on 
view ;  also  Primula  rosea,  Morisia  hypogea,  a  fine  strain  of 
Primula  denticulata,  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  Anemone  blanda 
synthica,  and  various  Aubrietias.     (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

An  assortment  of  seasonable  alpines  in  rockwork  also  came 
from  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  three 
several  displaj^s,  one  comprising  orchids,  another  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  plants,  and  the  third  a  laree  collection  of 
forced  and  early-flowering  ornamental  shrubs.  Their  blue  form 
<^  Hydrangea  Hortensia  is  the  best  we  know  of.  They  also  had 
Xanthoceras  eorbifolia  (whjte  spikes),  Crowea  augustifolia 
(starry  pink),  Streptosolen  Jam«esoni,  Boronia  megastigma. 
Rhododendron  Veitcheanum,  fine  plants,  fuU  of  flower; 
Kalanchoe  FBlthamensis,  Clianthus  punioeus,  and  Erica  propen- 
dens,  the  latter  perfect  gems.  A  specimen  Medinilla  magnifioa 
was  admired.  In  their  shrub  group  they  exhibited  Rhododen- 
dron Handsworth  Early  Red,  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  and  Hydrangeas 
in  four  or  five  distinct  shades  of  blue  and  white.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  staged  standard  Cytisuses, 
Azaleas,  and  Lilacs,  and  bush  Clematises.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell's  zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  huere  bunches,  were 
distinctly  better  than  at  any  time  this  year.  They  surely  could 
not  have  been  better.     A    good    choice    comprises    Clevedon, 
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F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks, 

piresent  style  of  showing 

who  still  forges  well  in 

Another  recherc^^  ex- 


scarlet  ;  Lady  'Folkestone,  pink ;  Mauretiana,  blusli  and  white ; 
Cevic,  deeper  pink;  Luoania,  aalmoa-soarlet :  and  Sir  T.  Han- 
burv,  plum.  Mr.  Mease,  the  grower,  said  he  nev^r  bad  had 
60  nne  a  display  as  this.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

A  new  feature  was  the  table  decorations,  done  in  rosy  mauve 
decorative  Pelargonium  blooms,  from  Guy's,  89,  Knightsbridge, 
S.W.  A  pyramid  farmed  the  oentre,  and  there  were  chains  of 
flowers  to  the  four  mounded  corners. 

An  imposing  bank  of  Hippeastrunis,  moBtly  rich  dark  crim- 
sons, with  several  white  axid  pink  coloured  kinds,  came  from 
Alfred  Rothschild,  £sq.  (gardener,  Mr.  11.  Sandens),  Hal  ton, 
Bucks.  The  plants  were -very  good,  and  the  blooms  of  large 
size  and  si^bstance,  three  or  four  on  every  scape.  (Silver-gilt 
Fk>ra  medal.) 

Select  CSamatioois  oame  from  Mr.  A. 
who  was  the  premier  originator  of  the 
the  American  varieties  in  Eb^and,  an< 
the  forefront.     (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

hibit  of  perDetiial-flowering  Carnations^  with  blooms  of  the 
highest  quality,  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Taneley 
Nurseries^  Hampton,  who  secured  a  silver-eilt  Banl^an  m^al. 

Sir  Edmund  Looer,  Bart.,  per  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  sent  an 
exhibit  of  Himalayan  Rhododendron  blooms  cut  from  the  open, 
and  w^  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Decidedly  meritorious  was  Mr.  Geo.  Mount's  goJd  medal 
display  of  forced  Rosias  (cut  blooms).  Great  masses  of  them, 
in  different  varieties,  filled  a  table  length.  Among  the  varieties 
vfere  Joseoh  Lowe,  La  France,  Ulnch  Brunner,  Prilfece  de 
Bulgaiie,  Mrs.  David  McKee,  Senateur  Belle,  Killamey,  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

A  group  of  Japanese  Maples  came  from  Messrs.  T.  Cripps 
and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells.  (Bronze  Fk>ra  medal.)  Rhododen- 
drons and  alpines  were  disnla^ed  by  Mr.  Reuthe,  Keston,  similar 
to  those  of  Hie  former  exnibition.     (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

New  Rx»es,  forced  and  shown  in  pots,  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Royal  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  We  were  well 
pleased  with  Margaret,  a  good  cerise-pink  h.t.  of  nice  soft 
colour ;  lalso  Madame  P.  Euler,  quite  distinct,  a  rich  shade  of 
crimson,  of  good  round  form,  fine  petals  and  fuU,  well-built 
centre.  Reneo  Wilmar-Urban  is  azM>ther  full  and  good  flower  of 
a  rich  blush  colour.  Lastly,  Isabella,  a  bright  satiny  Rose  of 
a  deep  shade.  At  the  back  were  the  new  ramblers  TausendKhon, 
with  large  semi-double  flowers  in  clusters,  and  of  a  rich  cerise ; 
and  Waltham  Bride,  an  early  pale  creamy  white  variety  of  high 
merit.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Garter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  staged  a  group  of 
Cinerarias,  and  another  of  the  Daffodil  King  Alfred. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Mercury  Nursery,  Romford,  staged 
Coleus  salicifolius  nanus,  the  Willow-leaved  Coleus.  This  is  a 
fine  dwarf  bedder,  with  rich  purplish  and  green-edged  leaves. 

A  hardy  plant  group  came  from  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames  (mostly  Daisies,  Primroses,  and  the  lesser 
alpines). 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  N.,  were  represented  by 
choice  shrubs.  Vitis  Thomsoni,  Acer  colchicum  auream, 
Cytisus  Butterfly,  Deutzia  discolor  grandiflora,  Vitis  Henryana, 
and  several  good  Roses,  particularly  Wichunaiana  Lady  Godiva, 
a  rosy-pink.  They  also  had  boxes  of  good  alpines.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

CeEtifieatei  and  Awavdi  of  Merit. 

iisptdium  {Cyrtomium)  faleatwn  Mayi  (H.  B.  May  and  Sons, 
Upper  Edmonton). — A  boldly  crested  or  plttmose  variety  of  the  well- 
known  Holly-fern.    A.M. 

CattUya  Schroderx,  The  Baron  (Major  Holford).-^The  orange  in 
the  throat  is  rich  and  deep,  and  the  maave  or  heliotrope  zone  in 
front  is  very  pronounced,  the  fringed  lip  being  pure  white.  The 
petals  and  sepals,  too,  are  stout  and  pure.    F.C.C. 

Cymhidium  ehumeum  Qoodsonianum  (Mr.  H.  S.  Goodson). — ^This 
is  '*  provisionally  named."  It  is  a  chaste  white  flower  of  medium 
size,  with  brownish  red  lip.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  bellatiUvm,  Exhimes  variety  (Mr.  J.  Forster  Alcock, 
Northchurch). — Of  the  usual  size,  but  thickly  spotted  with  purple- 
lake  over  the  creamy  ground.     F.C.C. 

Narciss^ie  Buttercup  (Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  Penzance). — The  parents 
were  not  recorded,  but  possibly  the  Campernell  enters  into  this.  It 
is  a  medium  trumpet,  of  bright  buttercup-yellow.    A.M. 

Viburnum  Carleei  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.). — A  handsome  and 
admirable  acquisition ;  a  low  shrub,  with  somewhat  hirsute,  heart- 
shaped,  nerved  leaves,  2}in  broad,  and  pliable.  It  hails  from  Chin^ 
and  is  hardy.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  white -chalk  white— in 
compact  round  clusters,  3in  to  4in  in  diameter  and  very  sweetly 
scented.    A.M. 

Brighton  (BosBez)  Spring  Shov,  April  7th  and  8th. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti- 
cultural Society  wias  held  in  the  Dome  and  Com  Exchange  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  7  and  8.  Although  not  so 
large  as  we  have  previously  seen,  under  more  favourable  and 
sunnier  weather,  yet  the  ckusees    were    well   maintained,  and 


competition  was  good  in  all  but  two  of  the  main  classes,  namely, 
the  large  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  and  the  large  table  of  foliage  plants,  there  only  being  one 
exhibitor  in  each :  Mr.  E.  •  Jones,  gardener  to  H.  Young, 
Esq.,  Withdean  Grange,  Brighton,  and  Mr.  H.  CMdsmith,  gar- 
dener toI>aniel  Hack,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Fircroft,  Withdean,  Brighton, 
who  were  awarded  firsts.  Mr.  Young's  group  consisted  of  a  £nie 
selection  of  Lilacs,  Genistas,  Liliums,  Cyclamens,  Cerasus, 
Spirseas,  and  Ericas.  Mr.  Jones^  the  able  gardener,  seems  to  be 
an  adept  at  growing  and  exhibiting  in  any  section.  He  was.  we 
believe,  the  most  successful  exhibitor  when  we  visited  the  show 
last  year,  which  honour  he  well  deserves  this  year,  having  again 
taken  over  thirty  prizes,  the  larger  percentage  of  them  being 
firsts.  The  table  which  Mr.  Goldsmith  arranged  was  simply 
exquisite — all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Goldsmith  also  nad 
the  beet  six  Amaryllis,  Genistas,  and  Carnations  respectively. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blake,  gardener  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Tulk-Hart.  Hove, 
took  first  for  a  well-flowered  table  of  orchids.  The  cnimney- 
piece  decorations  for  ladies  were  greatly  admired,  the  winnei^ 
being  Miss  Howell.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Brill,  and  Mrs.  Garnett  in  the 
order  given.  In  tne  gardeners'  classes  for  same,  Mr.  J.  Back- 
shall, 
closely 

in  both  ^ 

Haywood,  gardener  to  Lord  Denman,  Balcombe  Place,  was  first, 
for  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  and  second  for  twelve  blooms 
of  Roses. 

Messrs.  Sutton's,  of  Reading,  offered  prizes  for  the  first  time 
for  groups  of  twelve  Cinerarias  stellata,  which  brought  forth 
some  comprehensive  little  groups,  for  they  were  staged  on  the 
floor.  Mr.  G.  Chandler,  gardener  to  S.  C.  Witting,  Esq., 
HoUingbury  Copse,  was  first;  Air.  H.  Bennett,  gardener  to 
P.  H.  Bayer,  Em.,  Withdean,  second;  Mr.  J.  C.  Reeves,  gar- 
dener to  Gapt.  H.  Acton  Blake,  Rusper,  Horsham,  third.  Mr. 
E.  Jones  bad  the  beet  six  plants  of  Cyclamens,  also  Azaleas, 
Hydrahgeas,  Liliums,  Pelarfi^oniums,  and  group  of  Roses. 
Mr.  H.  Bennett  took  first  for  six  pots  Narcissi;  Mr.  C.  Moppett, 
gardener  to  Arthur  Carey,  Esq.,  Roedean,  eeoond;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Golding^  gardener  to  H.  St.  George  Voules,  Esq.,  Dyke  Road, 
Brighton,  third.  Mr.  A.  J.  BLake  was  fii-st  for  a  very  grace- 
fully arranged  gix)up  of  miscellaneous  plants;  Mr.  G.  Bennett 
second.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  strongly  rei»re8ented,  the 
chief  priasewinners  being  Mr.  A.  E.  Goldtng,  Mr.  C.  Moppett, 
Mr.  Q.  H.  Bennett,  Mr.  G.  Chandler,  Mr.  A.  J.  BJake,  Gold- 
smith, and  CoUis.  For  six  table  plants:  First,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Bennett ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Goldsmith ;  third,  Mr.  IT.  Collis,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Hughes,  Preston  Park. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  well  to  the  fore  from  the 
following:  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hove;  J".  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawiloy,  table  of  miniature  rockwork,  Azaleas,  Narcissi. 
and  Roses;  Mr.  F.  Hdrbert  Chapman,  collection  of  the  newer 
Narcissi  and  his  new  yellow  Preesia,  F.  Chapman!.  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  2surseries,  Famham,  had  a  collection  of 
his  well-grown  Carnations;  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  also 
had  a  very  fine  group  of  American  Carnations.  Messrs.  J- 
Williams,  Ealing,  N.,  arranged  a  very  effective  sta-nd  showing 
some  of  their  new  bowl  designs  in  their  well-known  rural 
decorations. — H. 

Boumemoath  Spring  Show,  April  7th  and  8th. 

The  first  spring  flower  show  was  held  in  the  Winter  Gardens 
Pavilion,  on  Tue^ay  and  Wednesday,  April  7  and  8,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bournemouth  and  District  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Society,  and  proved  a  great  smccess  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  weather  was  gloriously  fine,  the  sun 
shining  brilliantly,  and  the  public  oame  in  large  numbers.  ^*r- 
Pursglove  had  a  pretty  group;  and  the  trade  was  i^presented 
by  firms  from  far  afield.  Messm.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  staged  a 
magnificent  collection  of  winter-flowering  Cama'tions  in  s 
pleasing  majiner.  Messra.  Barr  and  Sons  liad  a  fine  exhibit  oi 
hardy  plants,  including  the  new  Heloniopsis  orevisoarpa,  a 
native  of  Japan,  the  spikes  of  bloom  being  very  fragrant.  Tulip* 
Clutsiana,  T.\s  Margaret,  White  Queen,  and  Weardale  Per- 
fection, and  Narci.«fii  Peter  Barr  and  Ix>veliness  were  very 
atti*active.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  of  Bournemouth,  put  up  » 
beautiful  stand  of  wreaths,  crosses,  liarps,  and  other  floral 
devices,  and  Mr.  Briijjlit  also  stacjed  a  pretty  group  of  Carna- 
tions, Azaleas,  and  Cinerarias.  Mr.  T.  K.  Ingram,  Parkstone. 
arranged  a  very  nioritorious  stand  of  floral  designs;  whii^ 
Messra.  Toogood  and  Sous,  Southampton,  had  a  charming  dis- 
play of  Narcissi  in  va.sos.  ^Ict^srs.'  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading' 
had  a  superb  stand  of  Cinerarias  and  Italian  Hj-aciuths.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  also  greatly  added  to  the  attractions 
of  the  show  by  staging  a  charming  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniunis- 
Mr.  Slade,  too,  had  a  pretty  collection.  Mr.  Rolls,  the  pop^V^^ 
chairman  of  the  committee,  put  up^  a  lovely  bank  of  ordnds. 
which  were  greatly  admired.  The  groups  staged  by  Mr.  Haskins 
and  Mr.  Phillips  each  contained  well-grown  Rhododendrons  ana 
Azaleas;  and  the  grand  Orange  tree  which  filled  the  centre  or 
Mr.  Phillips's  group  scented  the  whole  of  otie  annexe. 
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Oomi>etitive  exhibits  were  also  very  numeroius.  In  the  open  * 
diYision,  for  a  group  of  miscelLaneoas  platots  aiTanged  for  effect, 
MeGsre.  G.  Watte  and  Sons,  PaLace  Nureeries,  Bournemouth, 
wer«  the  winners.  Second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  T.  K.  Ingram, 
Parkfitone.  The  dinner  table  competition  was  also  vory  keen 
(Daffodils  with  any  kind  of  foliage).  Mr.  Usher,  gardener  to  Sir 
Randolph  Baker,  Bart.,  was  placed  first  with  a  light  arrange- 
ment: Mr.  W.  Shave,  gardener  to  Lady  de  TabJey,  second",  and 
Mr.  Prichard  third.  Messrs.  Ingram  and  G.  Watts  and  Sons 
were  first  and  second'  respectively  for  six  pots  of  Azalea  mollis. 
In  this  order  these  two  firms  also  secured  the  prizes  for  six 
Azalea  indioa ;  twelve  pots  Narcissi  and  six  pots  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissi ;  twelve  pots  of  Hyancinths  and  twelve  pans  of  Tulips. 

Class  10,  collection  of  Daffodils,  eighteen  varieties  distinct, 
brought  together  a  beautiful  lot  of  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Usher 
secured  first  position  here,  and  was  worthily  followed  by  Mr. 
Ingram  and  Messrs.  Watts  for  second  and  third  places  m  tfhe 
order  named. 

There  was  not  a  poor  exhibit  in  the  show,  but  on  the  other 
hand  great  excellence  prevailed.  The  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and 
Mignonette  in  pots  were  giants,  and  showed  how  much  skill  and 
care  had  been  bestowed  upon  tnem.  The  promoters  of  this  ex- 
hibition are  to  be  much  congratulated  on  the  decided  suocees 
that  has  followed  their  efforts.— G.  G. 

Cornish  Daffodil,  Truro,  April  7th  and  cTth.^ 

The  annual  show  of  the  Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Society  opened  at  Trnro,  exceeding  in  eJI-round  merit  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  society  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  consisting  of 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  (secretary).  Major  Holford.  Messrs.  H.  B.  May, 
H.  J.  VeitclT,  W*.  A.  Bilney,  and  J.  Hudson,  and  these  were 
highly  delighted,  and  hiarked  their  appreciation  by  making 
special  awards.  Beautiful  spring  weather  prevailed,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  nearly  all  the  county  families  being 
represented.  As  usual,  the  string  band  of  the  Royal  Marines 
from  Plymouth  were  engaged  to  play  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  on  each  day.  £ntnes  were  far  in  excess  of  last  year, 
the  exhibitors  showed  an  increase  of  ten,  a^d  seedlings  were 
twice  as  many  as  were  ever  shown  before,  and  of  much  better 
quality. 

The  striking  feature  was  the  lovely  colour  of  the  blooms j  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  Daffodil  section  as  compared  .with 
last  year.  The  flowers  might  not  have  been  equal  in  finish,  owing 
to  the  inclement  weather,  but  colour  and  sise  were  iremarkable. 
The  most  attractive  exhibits  were  in  the  clajps  for  thirty  varieties 
of  Daffodils  in  commerce  or  not  in  commeroo  (any  section), 
where  the  blooms  taking  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  as 
nearly  equal  as  i>ossible,  and  could  soarcelv  be  surpassed.  They 
were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  of  Caerhayes,  and  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams,  of  Lanarth,  the  foimer  securing  the  first 
honour  on  the  point  of  size  of  blooms.  These  flowers  included  a 
deep  gold  Ajax,  of  great  size,  and  very  fine  bi<5olors.  Mr.  P.  D. 
W*illiam8*  specimens,  while  somewhat  inferior  in  trumpets,  were 
quite  equal  to  the  winner's  in  colour,  x>articularly  noticeable 
being  Sparkling  Beauty,  Jasper,  and  Marsh  Light,  while 
Incognita  on  this  stand  and  elsewhere  in  the  show  still  main- 
tains its  character  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  with 
its  large  flat  apricot  eye.  In  the  class  for  single  seedlings,  a 
great  advance  was  shown,  and  the  first  three  finest  blooms  of 
English  raised  parvi-coronati  were  magnificent  flowers.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  one  usually  great  contingent  at 
ihis  show,  Poeticus,  was  practically  absent,  but  scnne  of  the 
flowers  that  have  taken  first  honours  on  previous  occasions  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  own,  such  as  Homespun  and  White  Queen, 
and  in  trumpets  King  Alfred  was  still  scarcely  surpassed. 

The  whole  show  of  Daffodils  spoke  volumes  for  th©  resources 
of  the  county,  nothing  practically  being  ready  up  the  country 
in  sTich  a  backward  season.  In  the  flowering  shrub  section  the 
exhibits  of  Mr.  R.  Fox  were  a  feature,  and  some  of  th©  mem- 
bers of  the  R.H.S.  deputation  asserted  that  they  had  never 
seen  better,  or  even  any  to  equal  these,  from  out  of  doors  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  One  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Ilchester  was  quite  extraordinary^  and  her  whole  exhibit  was 
very  well  set  up.  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  get  better  and 
better  each  year,  and  the  exhibit,  not  for  competition,  -sent 
by  Mr.  Percy  Williams,  was  equalled  by  none  in  the  county. 
The  cut  Roses  were  decidedly  in  advance  of  last  year,  though 
not  up  to  the  mark  yet.  Violets  are'  practically  over,  and 
owing  to  the  very  cold  weather  those  shown  were  not  equal  to 
those  of  former  years.  Anemones  were  very  fair,  but  want 
more  regularity.  There  was  never  at  this  gathering  such  a 
show  of  Rhododendrons.  One  specimen  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  R.H.S.  deputation,  and  they  desired  to 
specially  honour  it,  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  give  an 
award  because  the  owner  declined  to  name  it.  and  there  were 
not  the  three  trusses  required.  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  of 
the  Isles  of  Sciliy,  had  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  what  can  only 
be  called  "greenhouse  plants  grown  in  the  open."  Some  of 
them  were  exceedingly  rare  specimens,  and  demonstrated  very 


fully  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  nurgertnien's  stands  were  generally  better  than  last  year, 
that  of  Messrs.  Veitch  being  particulai'ly  attractive. 

Messrs.  Oartwright  and  (ioodwin,  Kidderminster,  obtained 
an  a\Mard  of  merit  for  the  Rising  Sun,  magni-ooronati. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  April  8th  and  9th. 

Our  two  days'  show  of  spring  flowers,  held  in  the  Royal 
University,  Dublin,  was,  we  think,  more  remarkable  for  th© 
quality  ot  the  exhibits  than  for  the  number  of  entries,  althouglhy 
m  the  altogether,  it  was  a  nice  little  show  in  \(;hich  the  most 
pleasing  feature,  perhajas,  was  the  amateur's  Roses,  the  princi- 
pal exhibitors  here  being  Edmund  D'Olier.  £sq.,  and  Ernest 
Bewley,  Esq.,  T.C.,  who  practically  divided  the  Rose  honours 
between  them,  with  Mr.  Bewley  leading  the  medal  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms.  The  chief  trophies  competed  for  on  thia 
occasion,  however,  were  the  cups,  each  valued  at  £10,  presented 
by  Lord  Ardiiaun,  president  of  the  society,  one  being  for  nine 
pot  Roses,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Goodbody,  Obelisk  Park,  Blackroek,  and  the  other  a  perpetual 
challenge  vase  for  Daffodils  captured  by  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq., 
with  a  collection  embiacing  fifty  varieties.  Daffodils  in  all 
classes  showed  to  more  or  less  extent  tlie  inclemency  of  the 
spring,  spring  with  us  having  set  in  with  great  severity,  and 
Dutch  Hyacinths,  although  plentiful,  looked  a  bit  "off.'' 
Trade  exhibits  were  really  tne  backbone  of  the  show,  and  were 
chiefly  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of  "  Holland 
in  Ireland"  j  Chas.  Ramaay  and  Son,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ball&- 
bridge:  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf,  all  the 
above  being  situated  in  the  County  Dublin.  Then  we  had  a 
great  Daffodil  collection  from  Sir  Jooelyn  Gore-Booth's  bulb 
farm,  Sligo,  and  a  fine  stand  of  orchids  and  Carnations  all  the 
way  from  Cheltenham,  for  which  the  firm  of  Heath  were 
responsible.  Messrs.  Browett,  of  Kingstown,  where  just  at 
present  crowds  flock  daily  to  watch  developments  between  the 
rival  steamers,  had  a  very  handsome  group  of  foliage  plants 
and  ferns.  The  bon.  secretary  of  the  society,  F.  W.  Ij^oore^ 
Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  contributed  a  group  of  uncommon  things  from 
Glasnevin,  our  Irish  Kew,  in  which  a  finedy  flowered  plant  of 
Arpophyllum  eieanteum,  a  seldom-seem  Mexican  orchid,  was 
conspicuous.  The  show,  which  Tiias  open  till  ten  each  nigjit, 
concluded  on  the  first  day  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Moore  on 
"Plant  Life,"  and  on  the  second  day  with  another  by  Professor 
Carpenter,  entitled  ''  Animal  Life  m  the  Garden."  We  want 
these  shows  better  attended,  and  we  want  more  members  for 
the  society,  and  the  council  are  struggling  to  obtain  both.  We 
particularly  want,  too,  a  fine  day  for  the  next  show,  August  5, 
and  when  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  joins  hands  with  the 
R.H.S.  of  Ireland  by  holding  its  provincial  show  in  conjunction 
with  our  own  in  tne  same  building,  the  Royal  University. — 
K.,  Dublin. 

Scottish  HorticulturaL 

Planting  for  Effect.^ 
The  April  meeting  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrews  Square,  oh  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  James  Whytock,  presi- 
dent, presided  over  a  large  gathering  of  mejmbers.  ^  After 
routine  business,  Mr.  David  King,  Osborne- Nurseries,  Edin- 
burgh, read  a  most  interesting  pax>er  entitled  *'Some  Ideas  Re- 
garding Planting  for  Effect."  Mr.  King  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience "laying  out"  grounds  for  villa  gardens,  <jtc.,  and  has 
travelled  largely,  and  nuide  a  special  study  of  many  places  noted 
for  beauty  ckiid  effective  planting.  His  paper  was  a  very  pithy 
and  elegantly  expressed  result  of  his  exi)erience  and  observation. 


and  design^  3,  Advocating  the  more  general  use  of  flowering 
shrubs,  cteciduous  as  well  as  evergreen.  Mr.  King  described 
many  beautiful  effects  that  had  come  under  his  observation, 
which  he  described  as  examples  to  be  copied,  notably  an  avenue 
at  Bowhill,  Selkirkshire,  and  a  waterfall  near  Meikleour,  in 
Perthshire.  He  also  instanced  examples  which  he  regarded  as 
\^iamings  to  landsoapists  than  as  examples  to  be  copied.  Some 
notable  places  had  disappointed  him,  one  of  these  being  Chats- 
worth,  which  he  thought  too  artificial.  Mr.  King  also  made 
some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  formation  of  Rose  gardens,  and 
enumerated  many  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  not  so  often  seen 
in  shrubberies  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  paper  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention,  and  was  most  cordially  applauded  at  its 
close.  A  spirited  and  instructive  discuaaion  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  '^e  paper,  taken  part  in  by  the  president,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomson,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Thos.  Hay  (Hopetoun), 
and  others,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Comfort,  an  entnusiastic 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  King. 

There  were  a  number  of  attractive  exhibits  on  the  table, 
notabJy  six  handsome  plants  in  bloom  of  Spirsaa  Peach  Blossom, 
from  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  nurseryman,  Edinburgh.  These  were 
greatly  admired.  A  handsome  plant  of  tree  Pieony  Lord 
Roberts,  with  large  beautiful  white  blooms,  from  Mr.  Fiaser, 
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Daddingston  Lodge,  was  Awarded  a  cidtural  certifioate.  Mr. 
A.  Jolmstone,  Hay  Lod^,  showed  beautiful  Rhododendron 
blooms,  and  a  plant  of  Anzoema  rigens.  A  yase  of  Salyia  Heeri 
from  Mr.  G.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  was  yery  attractive;  and  a 
pot  of  blue  Hyacinth  Onand  Maitre,  with  thirteen  bloom  stems, 
was  shown  hv  Mr.  H.  F.  Cowan,  22,  George  Street.  Intimation 
was  made  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  May  5,  a  paper  on 
alfunes  would  be  given  by  Mr.  Wm.  Austin,  Comely  Bank 
Nuraenes.  A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  members  present 
for  a  liberal  collection  towards  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  on 
the  occasion  of  the  oOming  majority  festival. 

Britldi  Oardeners'  Aflsooiatlon. 

A  large  number  of  both  public  and  private  gardeners  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  London  branch  of  the  B.G.A. 
at  Carrs'  Restaurant.  Strand,  on  the  9th,  when  Mr.  Hawes, 
superintendent,  Roval  Botanio  Gardens,  Regents  Park,  gave  a 
very  instructive  addrees  upon  "The  Present  Opportunities  of 
a  London  Gardener.''  The  lecturer  said  he  thought  the  town 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  country  gardener.  He  was 
able  to  visit  the  well-kept  public  parks,  and  the  London  gar- 
dener had  a  special  advantage,  being  witnin  an  hour's  run  of  the 
world-famous  gardens  at  Kew.  He  had  seen  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental gardens  and  parks,  but  they  could  bear  no  comparison 
with  ours.  Dealing  with  his  subject  under  several  headings,  Mr. 
Hawes  thought  the  classification  of  plants  was  a  most  im- 
portant thing  for  a  gardener  to  study ;  he  ventured  to  say  there 
were  many  gardeners  who  would  willingly  come  a  long  distance 
to  acquire  the  correct  nomenclature  of  plants  at  Kew.  To  visit 
shows  such  as  the  Temple  and  others  also  offered  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Apart  from  these  advantages,  a  London  gardener  was 
able  to  attend  evening  classes.  It  was  very  necessary  to  have 
a  sound  general  education,  for  examination  pspers'  composition 
has  often  pointed  to  some  very  weak-  points.  There  were  other 
aUied  subjects  such  as  botany,  geolo^,  chemistry,  and  entomo- 
logy. Visits  to  museums  and  public  libmries  should  always 
Srove  profitable.  Mr.  Hawes,  in  concluding,  said  every  gar- 
ener  should,  nevertheless,  try  and  obtain  a  good  collection  of 
books  of  his  own.  A  brisk  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Hales, 
curator,  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  London  branch.  Such 
meetings  enabled  them  to  know  more  of  one  another,  and  inter- 
change expressions  of  opinion.  Mr.  Gibson  (Battersea  Park),  in 
an  able  speech,  said  a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was 
desirable.  This  was  distinctly  shown  in  the  answers  to  esti- 
mating questions  set  at  recent  examinations.  Mr.  Weathers 
advised  the  "talking  art"  to  be  acquired,  as  it  had  its  com- 
mercial value.  A  man  who  was  able  to  speak  well  was  better 
able  to  get  on  with  a  gentleman,  or  to  secure  a  post. 

Messrs.  Andrews,  Barnes,  Summerfield,  Hi^rding — among 
other  speakers — contributed  towards  a  most  interesting  discus- 
sion. Mr.  T.  "Winter,  superintendent  Marylebone  parks,  having 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hawes,  and  a  similar 
vote  having  been  accorded  Mr.  Frogbrook,  superintendent  of- 
Leyten  parks,  for  presiding  over  the  meeting,  the  proceedings 
closed.— A.  J.  Habtlkss,  Branch  Secretary. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticnltupal,  April  10th. 

The  above  society  has  this  year  tried  a  new  experiment  in 
holding  a  Spring  exhibition  in  plac^  of  the  usual  August  summer 
show.  As  IS  often  the  case  tnus  early  in  the  year,  the  main 
portion  of  the  exhibits  was  supplied  by  nurserymen,  competition 
m  the  various  classes  being  very  weak.  Mr.  W.  Brock  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Rowland),  a  veteran  exhibitor  at  Exeter,  secured 
most  of  the  first  prizes,  whilst  Mrs.  Gaze  Hodge,  the  Rev.  B.  E. 
Heathcote  (gardener,  Mr.  Witton),  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood 
did  well  in  the  various  classes.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were 
weak,  but  there  were  interesting  exhibits  of  hardy  perennials 
and  flowering  shrubs  by  Mrs.  Kingdon  and  various  trade  ex- 
hibitors. Mrs.  Smale  was  first  in  table  decorations.  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son  (Exeter)  made  an  attractive  display  of 
Carnations,  Erica  Veitchi,  a  large  collection  of  Narcissi  and 
various  rare  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  (Exmouth)  had 
a  tasteful  exhibit  of  Carnations,  sonal  Pelargoniums,  and  ferns, 
including  the  new  varieties  of  Nephrolepis.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  (Covent  Garden)  showed  a  large  assortment  of  DafiFodils, 
Tulips,  and  stove  plants;  whilst  MesJirs.  Cntbush  and  Co. 
(London)  with  alpines,  <fee. ;  Sir  Jocelyn  Gore-Booth  (Sligo)  with 
Daffodils,  and  Mr,  W.  Luxmore  Jones  (Exeter)  with  Cyclamens, 
materially  aided  the  general  display.  The  judges  were  (for 
decorative  classes)  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gell,  and  (for  other  classes) 
Messrs.  W.  Fitzherbert  (Kingswear)  and  W.  Blenkens  (Truro), 
Mr.  G.  W.  Jackson  being  the  hon.  secretary.— S. 

Bristol  Gardeners'. 

A  .well-attended  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish 
Rooms^  presided  over  hj  Mr.  C.  H.  Cave.  The  meeting  was  of 
exceptional  interest,  being  the  official  visit  of  the  Bristol 
amateurs.     The  subje?t  for  the  evening  was  Chrysanthemums, 


by  Mr.  Harris,  a  well-known  and  successful  grower.  He  de- 
tailed his  own  practical  experience.  Mr.  Lee  opened  'the  dis- 
cussion, followed  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Binfield,  Garnish,  Morse, 
Clark,  HJarford,  and  House.  Mr,  Hayball  proposed,  and  fifr. 
Shelton  seconded  a  vote  of  thanl^  to  the  lecturer.  For  six 
varieties  of  Daffodils  (prise  given  bv  C.  H.  Cave,  Esq.),  Mr. 
Binfield  was  first,  Mr.  Scott  second,  and  Mr.  Clark  third. 
Special  certificates  went  to  Mr.  Spry  for  three  pots  of  Mig- 
nonette, Mr.  Hunking  for  LaBlio-oattleya  Felicity,  and  an 
ordinary  certificate  went  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  Dendrobium  aobili 
nobilis.— J.  S. 

Birmingham  Gardeners'. 

Mr.  James  Webb,  gardener  to  W.  Byng  Ken  rick,  Esq., 
Metchley  House,  Edgbaston.  who,  at  the  society's  fortnightly 
gathering  on  the  6th  inst^  aelivered  his  initial  essay  before  an 
appreciative  assembly.  The  subject  was  ''Alpine  Flants  and 
Tiieir  Culture,'-'  illustrated  by  a  nice  collection.  Mr.  Webb 
made  a  ^neat  success  when  in  charge  of  the  pretty  rockery  as 
foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Maplebank,  belonging  to  AJderman 
C.  G.  Beale,  J.P.,  which  rockery  was  well  ulustrated  in  tne 
Journaly  May  9,  1907.  Mr.  Webb  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a 
lucid  and  thoroughlv  practical  manner.  An  interesting  variety 
exhibited  was  a  wealing  form  of  Arabia  albida  variegata,  raised 
by  himself,  with  the  foliage  most  distinctly  dentated,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plants  dwarf  and  compact.  The  committee  sug- 
gested that  it  be  nam^  James  Webb,  and  an  award  of  ment 
was  unanimously  accorded.  The  lecture  gave  rise  to  an  interest- 
ing discussion.  Mr.  Webb  exhibited  photographs  of  the  alpine 
rockery  constructed  by  himself  at  Metchley  House. — W.  G. 
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TovDg  GudeDeis'  DoniilD. 

%•  The  prise  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Emblen,  The  Gardens, 
Childown  Hall,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  for  his  letter  on  **  Herbaceous 
Plant  Borders."  The  several  articles  are  each  excellent,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  to  exceed  the  limit  of  500  to  6(X)  words. 

Herbaoeont  Plant  BoFden. 

Everything  that  has  been  resting  all  the  winter  has  began 
to  burst  into  growth,  and  it  will  soon  take  one  all  his  time  to 
keep  the  borders  as  they  should  be  kept.  The  Dutch  hoe  should 
be  frequently  used  to  keep  down  weeas,  which  are  making  their 
appearance.  The  flumps  of  Delphiniums,  Lupins,  Peoste- 
mons,  autumn  Phloxes,  and  all  of  hke  luxuriant  habit,  are  con- 
siderably improved  in  their  first  blooms  by  having  a  moderate 
proportion  of  their  stems  thinned  out  as  early  in  the  season  as 
you  can  do  it,  so  no  time  should  be  lost  now.  It  is  far  better 
to  have  half  a  doeen  good  spikes  than  more  inferior  ones. 
Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  staking  as  soon  aa  the  plants 
are  high  enough  to  get  a  tie  round  the  stem.  But  never  bunch 
them  up  close,  for  nothing  ruins  a  plant's  beauty  or  looks  more 
untidy  than  bad  tying.  If  the  stakes  are  given  a  coat  of 
green  paint  they  are  not  nearly  so  unsightly,  ana  what  is  more, 
they  will  last  almost  twice  as  long  as  those  unpainted.  Isabels, 
too,  should  be  gone  over  now,  and  any  that  appear 
rotten  should  be  at  once  renewed.  These  may  appear  httle 
trifles  in  themselves,  but  it  is  close  attention  to  smalj  items  that 
make  all  the  difference  between  an  untidy  and  a  well-kept  gar- 
den. Annuals,  too,  form  a  chief  feature  in  taking  the  place  w 
things  that  have  fi-niehed  flowering.  These  should  be  sown  now ; 
but  judgment  will  be  needed  to  make  sure  they  are  sown  whero 
they  will  fill  up  a  gap  in  a  month  or  two.  It  is  always  as  well 
to  have  a  few  boxes  of  Asters,  Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  and  such 
like  kept  back  for  filling  in,  but  avoid  overcrowding.  Liquid 
manure  oan  be  applied  copiously  and  with  excellent  results 
during  the  flowering  season.  In  fact,  too  much  care  and  att«i- 
tion  cannot  be  given  to  this  part  of  the  garden.  Decaying 
foliage,  dead  flowers,  aiid  seed  vessels  should  be  at  once  re- 
mo  v^.  A  constant  eye  should  be  kept  on  all  weakly  and  rare 
subjects  in  the  collection  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumfli 
ill  order  to  anticipate  disaster  or  loss,  and  to  guard  against 
them.  One  oould  fill  many  pages  in  writing  on  tliis  subiect,  but 
space  will  not  permit  of  mow  than  a  few  details.  IF  care  is 
taken  in  the  Refection  of  plants,  and  every  attention,  is  given  to 
the  culture,  I  am  sure  the  borders  will  be  gay,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  blooms  for  cut  purposes  for  quite  ten  months  out  or 
the  twelve.— W.  E.,  Chert«ey. 

CodisBinnt  (Crotons). 
Among  ornamental  foliaged  plants  few,  if  any,  are  so  1>®*"^ 
ful  or  so  welcome  in  our  collections  as  Crotons.  When  requued 
for  table  decoration  they  should  be  grown  with  single  stems. 
The  best  way  to  obtain  these  is  to  take  off  the  tops  of  ajiy  strong 
growths,  the  centre  growth  being  the  best,  and  root  them  sin^y 
in  small  pots.  Place  in  a  brisk  bottom  bcAt,  keeping  them  moist 
and  close,  where  they  will  soon  emit  roots,  without  ksmg  sny 
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of  the  leayes  attaiched  at  the  time  they  were  inserted.  When 
rooted  a  little'  air  may  be  given,  gradually  affording  more  till 
they  will  bear  full  exposure.  The  next  shift  should  be  into 
4S-8i£e  pots,  using  a  compost  of  eood  fibry  loam,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  a  little  charcoal.  Pot  firmly, 
and  place  on  a  shell  quite  near  the  glass.  Great  oare  mnst  now 
be  given  to  w«rt^ring,  as  attention  to  this  one  point'  is  un- 
doubtedly the  means  of  keeping  their  lower  leaves ;  and  if  these 
are  not  Ktpt  Crotons  look  very  unsightly,  and  are  an  eyesore 
to  the  cultivator.  An  even  temperature  should  be  maintained 
at  all  times.  In  order  to  bring  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
rich  gorgeous  markings  of  the  leaves,  they  should  be  exposed 
to  full  li^^  and  sun  by  raising  them  well  up  above  the  other 
plants.  We  adopt  the  plan  at  High  Leigh  of  hanging  the 
plants  up  to  the  roof  glass.  Not  only  do  they  reach  a  high 
standaixl  of  colour,  but  grow  into  nicely-shaped  plants,  ready  ror 
table  deoonation.  The  floors  are  also  damped  with  liquid  manure 
water  from  the  stable  yard,  which  helps  to  increase  the  colour. 
The  manure  water  is  put  down   in   the   evenings.— Albert  E. 

ROBB. 

Iiawns. 

Annual  top-dressings  are  necessary  to  keep  a  lawn  up  to  the 
required  standard.  Well-rotted  manure,  old  graes  cuttings,  rich 
loamy  soil,  with  an  addition  of  soot  and  lime,  make  a  capital 
compost  for  this  puroose.  This  compost  should  be  applied  in 
early  spring.  If  the  lawn  be  mo»y,  tne  moss  may  be  well  raked 
out  before  the  top-dressing  is  put  on.  Plantains,  Daisies,  IXan- 
dehons,  &c.,  should  be  ruthlessly  dug  out  as  they  appear.  Many 
persons  believe  that  a  little  lawn  sand  dropped  in  tne  crowns  of 
these  weeds  will  kill  them.  On  the  contmry,  for  although  the 
crowns  are  destroyed,  the  tap-roots  remain,  and  these  throw  up 
a  number  of  young  erowths.  Thus  the  Last  state  is  worse  than 
the  first.  Another  loolisih  practice  is  to  obtain  seed  from  the 
hay-loft  to  re-sow  bare  patches.  This  is  false  economy,  as  pro- 
bably 75  per  cent,  of  such  seed  is  composed  of  weeds,  or  clover 
and  grass  utterly  unfitted  for  a  lawn.  Far  better  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  good  seed  fix>m  a  reliable  firm,  even  if  this  course 
is  more  expensive  at  first.  In  times  of  drought  artificial  water- 
ing must  be  resorted  to.  Dryness  is  fatal  to  many  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  grass.  Should  the  watering  be  impracticable, 
the  mower  may  be  used  without  the  box.  The  cut  grass  acts  as 
a  protector  of  the  roots  against  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
soon  becomes  invisible.  ISow  is  the  best  time  for  making  fresh 
lawns  by  means  of  seed  sowing.  The  ground  niust  be  tho- 
roughly dug,  broken  up,  and  raked  level.  If  dug  in  autumn  or 
winter  so  much  the  better.  A  light  roller  run  over  before  sow- 
ing will  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  level ness  on  the  surface. 
When  the  seed  has  been  sown  a  good  l-aking  and  another  roll 
will  be  necessary.  During  the  fii'st  season  of  growth  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  mow  too  close  to  the  ground.  A  faulty  machine 
will  drag  many  of  the  young  plants  out  bodily.  P*or  sowing 
under  trees  it  is  advisable  to  procure  stronger  species  of  grass. 
These  can  be  obtained  of  any  good  nurserynian.—H.  C. 

Tomig  Oardeneri  t.  Book  Roproaontativoi. 

What  young  gardener  who  during  hi«  career  has  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  fluent-tongued  *'book  representative,'* 
with  his  numerous  contrivances  to  secure  an  order ;  whilst  not 
unfrequently  sarcastic  remarks  are  forthcoming  when  he  fails. 
My  latest  experience  of  the  kind  happened  some  time  since. 
Whilst  at  work  in  the  houses,  a  smiling-faced  individual  entered* 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  enquired  as  to  my  health.  ITien 
after  a  few  other  preliminarv  remarks  about  the  weather,  <fec., 
he  went  on  to  ask  how  long  I  had  been  in  my  situation,  and  if 
I  should  like  to  better  my  position.  As  I  was  thinking  of 
making  a  change,  naturally  I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  followed  enquiries  of  exactly  the  kind  of  place  I  required ; 
of  which,  after  giving  full  particulare,  my  would-be  benevolent 
friend  entered  my  name  on  his  register.  He  promised  to  send  a 
suitable  job  along  in  a  short  time.  "But,"  said  he,  '*  kindly 
keep  it  secret,  as  he  could  not  extend  this  favour  to  everyone  ^' 
Now  comes  the  business  part  of  the  matter.  "Of  course  '' 
says  my  friend,  "to  fulfil  the  numerous  responsibilities  of  my 
new  situation  I  shall  require  a  reliable  friend  for  reference  so 
cannot  do  better  than  speculate  in  a  set  of  the  volumes  that  he 
has  the  honour  to  place  before  me.*'  Then  follows  an  easy  flow 
of  words  on  the  wonderful  merits  of  this  particular  work 
assuring  me  that  only  a  limited  number  are  printed  for  dis^ 
posal  in  each  district,  after  which  time  they  cannot  be  obtained 
tor  any  money.  In  short,  for  future  success  they  are  prac- 
tically indispensable.  The  next  difficulty  is  the  price,  which  I 
am  told  is  insignificant— simply  one  shilling  per  week,  paid 
monthly,  for  the  space  of  a  few  months;  or  for  cash  a  small 
discount  is  allowed.  The  sequel  is  that  I  signed  an  order  for 
the  books.  These  in  due  time  arrived,  with  a  note  informing 
me  that  my  remittance  per  return  would  be  esteemed.  But 
since  bidding  "Good  day'*  to  my  courteous  friend  he  has  dis- 
appeared, while  the  visionary  job  has  yet  to  come.  Perhaps 
other  young  gardeners  can  give  us  more  favourable  instances  of 
their  experiences  with  book  canvassers.     In  conversation  with 


my  friends,  it  has  transpired  that  the  promise  of  a  better  iob 
was  the  ceneral  modus  operandi  of  this  man's  business  in  this 
district— BUBBBX. 

GinoMtfiai  graiidiflopa  and  ttellata. 
Like  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  Cineraria  has  einrired  from  a 
very  insi^oificant  plant,  and  were  it  not  for  tl^  present  stellata 
form  now  in  cultivation  one  might  almost  forget  that  the  form 
grandiflora  was  ever  anything  else  but  what  it  is  io-day.  The 
original  strain  of  Cineraria  gnandiflora  put  into  commerce  was 
prc^uced  from  C.  cruenta  by  selection,  hybridisation  playing  no 
part  at  this  stage.  That  was  dose  on  seventy  years  ago.  Since 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  vigour  nas  been  infused 
from  various  stocks,  which  has  eventually  produced  that  beauti- 
ful intense  blue  colour  so  sparse  among  our  flowers,  and  the 
roundness  of  flower  and  petal  so  dear  to  the  old-time  florist,  and 
the  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  with  short  leaf-stalks  and  large  heavy 
leaves.  No  sooner  was  this  type  brought  to  a  high  standard 
of  i)erfection  than  something  di£ferent  was  witnessed.  Hie 
exuberant  C.  erandiflora  was  crossed  with  its  old  poxytotype 
C.  omenta,  and  the  result  gave  us  the  free  and  graceful  stellata 
type  of  to^ay.  What  a  roundabout  way  to  ffoT  The  stellatas 
now  seem  to  be  ousting  the  old  heavy  grandi£>ras  by  reason  of 
their  greater  diversity  of  colouring,  their  adaption  as  a  decora- 
tive pSint,  and  their  easier  culture. — P.  W.  A. 
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Gentle  Continaoae  Feeding. 

For  stimulative  purposes  the  above  is  now  becoming  general 
to  induce  breeding  in  poor  colonies.  All  bee-keepers  know,  or 
should  know,  at  what  time  the  various  honev  yields  may  be  ex- 
pected in  their  district,  and  every  stock  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  secure  a  harvest  should  be  fed  cantinuoualy  for  at 
least  six  weeks  prior  to  this  hoiiey  yield.  The  bees  must  be 
encouraged  to  breed  to  their  full  power,  and  a  swarming  popula- 
tion should  be  on  hand  at  the  psychological  moment. 

Of  course,  if  there  are  colonies  heavy  with  sealed  stores,  a 
little  of  the  honey  cells  should  be  shavea  off  with  a  knife,  and 
this  the  bees  will  restore  in  a  better  position  around  the  brood, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  extra  brood  will  be  the  result, 
and  when  the  honey  commences  coming  in  all  the  colonies  which 
are  full  of  brood  and  food  may  be  supered.  Weak  stocks  should 
have  their  space  contracted  to  just  \^hat  space  they  can  be 
crowded  into ;  this  economises  the  heat  of  the  cluster,  and  after 
being .  stimulatively  fed  for  about  a  fortnight,  thev  should  be 
examined,  and  if  more  bars  are  reouired  these  should  be  added. 
If  colonies  are  too  weak  to  do  much,  uniting  is  the  better  plan, 
as  two  weak  lots  niade  into  one  would  be  able  to  store  honey  at 
some  period  of  the  season,  but  the  two  lots,  if  kept  separate, 
would  put  none  in  the  supers. 

While  stimulative  feeding  is  being  carried  on,  all  draught 
in  the  hive  should  be  prevented,  and  additional  coverings  added 
to  prevent  waste  of  heat  and  vapour,  both  of  which  are  essential 
to  orood  rearing.  Many  feeders  give  too -much  syrup,  or  too 
little,  but  the  l^t  for  the  purpose  is  one  which  is  graduated, 
and  is  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  feeding,  rapid  or  slow,  and  an 
index  shows  what  the  bees  are  taking,  and  the  supi^y  can  be 
regulated  easily.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  bees  can  take 
their  food  through  such  a  limitea  number  of  apertures.  For 
stimulative  purposes  the  food  should  be  made  thinner  than 
usual,  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  two  pints  of  water  being  about 
the  correct  proportion,  and  this  will  save  considerahle  bee 
labour  in  carrying  water. 

QueenlesB  Colonies. 

These  should  be  united  to  others  which  are  in  xwssession  of 
fertile  queens,  as  there  is  little  h<n)e  at  this  time  of  saving 
them  in  a  useful  condition  until  drones  appear.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  purchase  a  fertile  queen  from  a  reliable  breeder 
to  save  a  strong  colony.  Old  aueens  not  infrequently  lay  a  few 
drone  eggs  in  worker  cells,  ana  these  are  readily  perceptible  to 
the  practised  eye,  es  they  appear  among  worker  brood,  and 
when  this  occurs  a  young  queen  should  be  substituted  for  the 
old  one  as  soon  as  practicable,  oth^-wise,  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  run  the  old  one  through  the  honey  season  her  laying  powers 
often  fail  in  the  thick  of  the  flow,  and  the  population  dinundshes 
I'apidly  owing  to  increased  wear  and  tear,  and  the  hatching 
brood  lessens,  the  stock  dwindles,  and  the  bee-keeper  wonders 
what  is  the  matter  with  what  was  his  best  stock  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  flow.  Often  by  the  time  he  interferes  with 
the  brood  nest  another  voung  queen  is  there  unfertilised,  and 
she  has  to  be  found  and  removed  before  airother  can  be  intro- 
duced. This  when  the  population  is  so  enormous  is  rather  a 
difficult  task.— E.  E. 
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Hardy  Froit  Garten. 

CLEANI^^G  FRUIT  PLANTATIONS.— The  recent  most 
mrourable  weather  should  oause  all  cultivators  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  get  weeds  of  all  kinds  in  subjection  in  their  fruit 
quArters.  With  the  surface  soil  dry  and  working  freely,  on 
large  plantations  every  hour  possible  should  be  utilised  for  horse 
labour.  Just  at  present  we  are  leaving  all  other  work  and 
putting  every  hand  to  the  hoe,  though  we  still  have  some  arrears 
of  digging. 

FRUIT  BIX)SSOM.-By  the  time  this  is  in  print  the  Plum 
blofisom  will  be  fully  open  in  many  localities,  and  an  anxious 
tune  it  usually  prov^es.  Some  of  the  large  gix>wers  are  using, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  oil  pots  foi*  raising  the  tem- 
perature surrounding  the  trees  during  frosts,  and  thus  protect 
the  flowers.  We  look  and  hope  for  considenable  improvement 
m  these  oil  pots  before  their  use  becomes  general. 

PEACHES.— It  becomes  necessary  to  once  more  remind 
growers  of  outdoor  Peaches  of  the  work  of  disbudding.  This  is 
a  most  important  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach,  and  with 
«ome  growers,  at  any  rate,  is  liable  to  be  neglected,  o\\ing  to 
pressure  of  other  work  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year.  The  trees 
must  have  attention  in  this  matter  if  thev  are  to  prove  suc- 
cessful ejcamples  of  culture.  We  do  not  advise  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  should  be  hastened  through  at  once.  Do  a  portion 
or  a  tree  at  a  time.  We  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  in 
the  evening  at  this  work,  a^d  it  will  be  found  that  the  trees  are 
euickly  gone  over.  Endeavour  to  so  reduce  the  number  of 
shoots  that  there  remains  after  the  final  disbudding  sufficient 
«hoots  for  carrying  on  the  circulation,  of  the  tree  and  for  filling 
»*P8,  with  a  number  of  basal  shoots  for  carrying  on  the  fruit- 
ing of  the  trees  another  or  next  year. 

STRAWBERRIES. -There  is  plenty  of  time  for  mulching 
these  with  stable  litter  if  done  at  once.  Long  material  laid 
between  the  plants  now  will  be  washed  quite  sweet  and  clean  by 
the  time  the  berries  are  ripe.  Whatever  a  certain  class  of 
writers  may  say  against  the  t)ractice,  it  certainly  has  much  to 
commend  it  on  the  score  of  economy.  The  material  is  easier  to 
place  around  the  plants  than  fi^esh  untnampled  straw,  acd  it 
must  contain  some  small  proportion  of  nutrient  matter  to  be 
washed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  We  certainly  would  not  use 
straw  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  such  material  were  at  command 
for  our  use. 

OUroOOR  FIGS. -The  winter  we  have  passed  through 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  somewhat  unfavounable  to  the  growths 
of  the^e  where  left  unprotected..  It  is  now  quite  time  the 
pruumg  *nd  regulating  of  the  growths  received  attention. 
Kemove  all  dead  wood,  and  thin  out  so  that  the  young  wood 
ctm  be  trained  evenly  at  about  oin  or  6in  apart.  Do  not 
shorten  the  young  growths,  unless  this  is  unavoidable  owing 
T  iS^^,?^  space,  as  upon  these  is  borne  the  season's  crop  — 
J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frnit  Coltore  Under  Glass. 

POT  FIG'TREES.-The  bright  sunny  wither  of  the  past 
few  days  will  have  donc^  much  good,  both  to  the  Fig  and  other 
truits,  and  with  more  light  there  will  be  a  greater  demand 
upon  the  roots,  so  that  more  feeding  will  now  be  necessary 
J<or  this  work  I  would  advise  liquid  manuro  water  regularly 
and  if  possible  to  give  the  trees  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  and 
manure.  For  that  purpose  fresh  short  stable  droppings  mixed 
with  good  loam  are  valuable.  To  give  the  roots  in  such  a 
limited  space  a  better  chance,  it  is  well  to  place  pieces  of  fresh 
turf  round  the  nm  of  the-  pots  or  bands  oT  zinc.  This  allows 
ot^^^great  depth  of  soil,   and  prevents  the  plants  drying  so 

Wf^TS^^'^  TREES  For  the  autumn  supply  theseshould  be 
11^  ^1*^  possible;  indeed,  it  is  well  to  place  them  under 
fl.^^^  ^^}  '''*  <^^^>.  s^-aded  house.  This  done,  such  kinds  as 
the  Negro  I^rgo,  Nebian,  and  Dr.  Hogg's  Black  are  splendid 
for  supplies  from  OctoW  to  December,  a  period  of  the  ye^r 
when  the  rich  fruits  of  these  fine  late  black  Figs  are  much 
appreciated.  Trees  of  late  kinds  in  small  pots  i^ised  from 
cuttings  last  year  will  benefit  by  potting  on  mto  larger  pots, 
but  do  not  overpot,  as  the  Fig  soon  attains  a  large  size,  and 
small  pots,  such  as  lOin  or  12in,  are  most  suitable  at  the 
It^^i  X  *i™  X  shift  should  now  suffice  at  one  time.  The  soil 
should  not  be  too  rich:  good  loam  with  a  libenal  addition  of 


fine  old  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  a  little  bonemeal,  if 
the  soil  is  poor.^  Cuttings  from  early  trees  should  now  be 
struck.  Taken  oflF  wiWi  a  heel,  3in  or  4in  long, 
placed  round  the  sides  of  small  pots  in  a  sandy  compost  and 
plunged  in  bottom  heat,  will  soon  root,  and  make  fruiting 
plants  in  two  seasons  if  given  liberal  culture.  I  prefer  the 
3'oung  wood  to  the  older  cuttings,  if  well  attended  to.. 

TREES  IN  BORDERS.— Trees  that  axe  well  furnished  with 
large  fruits,   and  with  a  restricted  root-run,   will  take  liberal 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  border  may  also  be  given  a 
top-dressing  of  rich  material  also  to  encourage  surface  roots, 
but,  of  course,  this  advice  is  not  applicable  to  trees  at  all  gross, 
or  with  scantv  crops.     The  growth  snould  be  regulated  fairly  all 
over  the   trellis.     Rank   groulhs  should   be  checked,   also  all 
useless    foreright    shoots,  at  the  same   time  rennyving  sucker 
growths.     I  prefer  a  clear  stem  at  the  base,  as  this  allows  the 
sap  to  rise  freely    and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  trees 
clean.     Trees  swelling  their  fniits  freely  will  now  take  much 
moisture.       Liberally     syringe    overhead     twice     daily,     and 
thoix>ughly  damp  all  parts  of  the  house.     At  times  rea  spider 
attacks  the  trees  after  a  spell  of  iull  or  wet  weather,  and  should 
the  least  sign  of  it  appear,  use  sulphur  freely  on  the  pipes, 
and  whilst  ^ing  so,  i^aintain  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.     Trees 
that  always  carry  a  second  crop  are  frequently  far  too  fruitful, 
and  severe  thinning  is  necessary.     The  fruits  should  be  reduced 
to  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  and  best-placed,  and  even  less 
on  the  small  or  weak  shoots,  and  with  trees  at  all  thick  it  is 
well  to  remove  any  crowded  shoots  or  weak  spray  growth.    The 
temperature  should  be  60deg    to   65deg    at   night,  and  lOdeg 
higher  by  day  with  a  free  rise  by  sun  neat,  and  ample  venti- 
lation in  fine  weather;  indeed  in  houses  that  at  times  cast  their 
fruits  badly,  I  would  advise  liberal  ventilation,  a  lower  night 
temperature,   and  to   be  kept  as  free  as  xyossible   from   insect 
}>ests.     Fruits  that  spot  badly,  just  as  they  have  finished  swell- 
ing, should  have  less  moisture  overhead.— G.  W.,  Brentford.* 

The  Plant  Bosses. 

STOVE.— Most  of  the  potting  in  this  house  will  now  be 
finished.  Vitrious  insect  pests  spread  rapidly  at  this  season, 
frequent  syringing  will  keep  these  down  to  a  great  extent,  but 
oooasional  fumigation,  and  dipping  especially  dirty  plants  in 
insecticide,  will  be  necessary.  Damp  the  stages  and  paths 
several  times  daily.  The  temperaturo  or  the  house  should  now 
be  about  65deg  F.  at  night,  TOdeg  F.  day,  rising  5deg  or  lOdeg 
with  sun  heat.  Lower  the  fire  on  bright  days  so  as  to  dispense 
with  as  much  artificial  heat  as  possible. 

INTERMEDIATE  HOUSE.— Pot  on  the  forward  Gesneras 
and  Gloxinias,  and  start  another  batch  into  growth.  Make  up 
pots  of  Achimenes  growing  in  trays.  Sin  and  6in  pots  are  the 
most  suitable  sizes  to  use.  Pot  Javanese  Rhododendrons. 
Streptocarpus  opening  their  flowers  should  be  removed  to  the 
warmest  part  of  the. show  house.  Pot  Jacobinia  mAgnifioa  and 
varieties  which  are  expected  to  flower  in  July  and  August. 
Feed  with  liquid  manure  the  forwardest  Cannas,  and  pot  up 
another  batch.    Ventilate  freely  on  bright  days. 

THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.— Air  should 
be  admitted  liberally  to  these  structures  on  all  favourable 
occasions ;  a  little  bottom  or  top  ventilation  must  be  left  on  all 
night.  >lany  of  the  choicest  New  Holland  plants  are  in  flower 
at  the  present  time.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Erioetem on 
myoporoides,  Boron  ia  heterophylla,  B.  fasti^ta,  Acacia 
hostulata,  Audouinia  (Diosma)  capitata,  Enoa  persoluta 
alba,  Chorizemas,  ^nd  Leptospermum  scoparium.  It  is  usual 
to  arrange  plan  to  in  the  conservatory  i-ather  closer  than  in  the 
growing  nouses,  it  is  important  however  to  always  give  hard- 
wooded  plants  ample  space,  as  they  have  to  be  grown  year  after 
year.  Many  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  coming  into  flower 
must  be  securely  staked,  or  later  on  they  will  cause  much 
trouble. 

HIPPEASTRUMS  (AMARYLLISES).— As  these  pass  out  of 
flower  they  must  be  returned  to  the  growing  house,  for  it  is 
now  we  must  build  up  a  bulb  to  flower  next  spring.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim,  while  others  stand 
them  on  t^  ash  or  shingle  stage.  There  being  very  little  foliage 
on  the  plants  till  after  flowering,  they  do  not  require  much 
water,  beyond  what  they  get  from  syringing;  more,  however, 
will  now  be  required.  As  the  plants  are  grown  in  oompana- 
tiveJy  small  pots,  top-dressing  and  liberal  feeding  will  be 
necessary  as  soon  as  root-growth  is  active. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. -Make  another  sowing  of  Mk- 
nonette,  also  Lobelia  tenuior,  and  Schizanthus  pinnatus.  Feed 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  stake  plants  pushing  up  flowering 
spikes.  Sow  seeds  of  Lisianthus  (Eustoma),  Russellianus,  and 
Exacum  macranthum  in  the  propagating  house.  Lachenalwfi. 
as  the  flowers  decay,  must  not  l)e  cast  aside ^  place  them  on  a 
light  shelf  and  water  once  or  twice  a  week  with  liquid  manure. 
— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 
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"*  WEATHER  NOTES  (F.  Cave).— In  reply  to  your  note,  while 
thanking  you  for  ofiFering,  we  do  not  think  that  additional 
weather  tables  would  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

REPOTTING  ERICAS  (W.  W.)— The  advice  not  to  attempt 
to  liberate  the  roots  from  the  soil  when  repotting  applies  equally 
to  summer  and  winter-flowering  Heaths.  A  little  root-disturb- 
ance by  removing  the  crocks,  abo  by  clearing  away  a  portion  of 
the  loose  surface  soil,  is  all  that  should  be  permitted  in  trans- 
ferring Ericas  from  small  into  larger  pots,  and  even  in  those 
respects  the  work  of  liberating  the  roots  must  be  done  with 
great  care  and  much  caution.  In  potting  these  plants  it  is  im- 
portant that  both  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are*  established, 
and  that  to  be  used  is  healthily  moist.  If  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry  success  will  not  follow.  ITie  new  ©oil  must  also  be  pressed 
as  firmly  round  the  roots  as  the  old  is,  a  blunted  stick  being  used 
ior  that  purpose.  Many  Ericas  are  spoiled  by  jiotling  them 
too  lightly  and  dierturbing  the  roots  needlessly. 

LEAF-MINING  INSECTS  ON  MARGUERITES  (L.  S.).- 
Your  plants  are  attacked  by  a  leaf-mining  insect  of  a  similar 
nature  to  tho!^  that  are  so  destructive  to  Celery,  Parsnips,  and 
other  plants.  Eggs  are  deposited  by  a  small  fly  which  batch 
into  maggots,^  these  eating  out  the  substance  of  the  leaves  and 
ruining  the  plants.  So  destructive  is  the  Marguerite  i)est  that 
in  many  places  the  plants  cannot  be  grown  at  all.  Wejcan  only 
suggest  one  remedy*  We  should  nke  you  to  try  the  effects 
of  petroleum  prepared  as  foUowns:— Boil  2o«  of  sorteoap  and  a 
lump  of  soda  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  a  gallon,  of  w^ater,  stirringj 
in  briskly  half  a  wineglassful  of  ordinary  petroleum  that  is 
burned  in  lamps.  When  this  i^'cool  stir  aga«n  and  dip  a  x)Jant 
in  it,'  or  syringe  it  well,  but  kiee^  it  out  of  the  sun  until  it  is 
dry.  If  this  does  not  injure  the  plant  add  twice  •the  quantity 
of  petroleum,  and  try  the  mixture  on  anotlier  plant.  So  con- 
tinue the  experiment  of  increasing  the  petroleum  so  long  as  the 
inci'eased  strength  does  not  injure  the  leaves,  and  we  think  it 
|)ossible  you  may  destroy  the  maggots  without  spoiling  the 
plants. 

BORDER  UNDER  TREES  (A.  G.).— Nothing  succeeds  so 
well  as  a  bordering  to  walks  or  for  covering  the  ground  under 
tree«  as  Ivy,  The  common  or  Irish  Ivy  is  extensively  employed 
for  edgings  in  some  of  the  London  parks  and  gardens,  and 
neatly  cut  once  a  year  in  late  spring,  a  fresh  and  good  appear- 
ance is  maintained.  The  soil  should  be  dug  and  enriched  if 
needed  before  planting,  and  the  better  it  is  the  more  quickly  the 
Ivy  will  grow.  In  cnoosing  plants  take  care  they  have  good 
loots,  long  trailing  Ivy  plants  with  few  roots  seldwn  growing 
weJl,  and  many  die.  The  growths  may  be  be  pegged  down  to 
^orm  a  border  of  any  required  width,  and  can  easily  be  kept 
within  bounds  with  tne  shears.  Hollies  grow  well  under  trees, 
especially  the  broad-leaved  Hodgin's  or  Shepherd's,  Ilex 
Hodginsi  and  I.  Shepherdi,  when  the  soil  is  suitable.  So  do 
Rhododendrons  and  Auouba  iaponioa,  though  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  all  districts.  The  Evergi'een  Privet,  Ligustrum 
japonicum,  grows  well  under  trees  in  any  ordinary  fertile  soil. 
Plant  any  of  those  mentioned  that  grow  well  in  open  positions 
in  your  garden.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  planting  them, 
also  Ivy. 

AZALEAS  AND  HEATHS  UNHEALTHY  (J.  H.).— Azaleas 
well  managed  flower  profusely  every  year.  They  require  to  be 
firmly  potted  in  good  peat  soil  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand 
intermixed  and  very  carefully  watered,  neglect  or  mistakes  in 
this  resi)ect  quite  nullifying  everything  else  that  may  be  done 
for  them.  If  once  the  soil  gets  quite  dry  the  hair-like  roots 
shrived,  the  leaves  fall  from  the  plants,  and  flowers  consequently 
cannot  be  produced.  A  greenhouse  temperature  suffices,  a  little 
extra  heat  in  the  spring  when  ^owth  commences,  and  copious 
syringing  being  advantageous.  Plants  that  are  very  unhealthy 
are  difficult  to  restore.  Close  pruning  will  not  benefit  them, 
but  removing  a  good  portion  of  the  SiA  soil  and  repotting  in 
fresh  of  the  nature  indicated,  using  pots  as  small  as  possible, 
and  pressing  the  ©oil  vei*y  firmly,  always  keeping  it  moist  but 
never  saturated,  placing  the  plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
vinery,  syringing  them  at  the  least  twice  a  day,  may  possibly 
induce  them  to  commence  fresh  growth.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be  improved.  Heaths  are  perhaps  still  more 
difficult  to  renovate.  They  must  not  be  pruned  below  the 
foliage  or  they  will  die,  and  the  general  treatment  as  advised 
for  Azaleas  may  be  adopted,  except  that  they  will  be  better  in 
a  cool  frame  than  a  warm  house.  Only  experienced  cultivators 
can  grow  these  plants  satisfactorily. 


April  is  Here. 


And  we  are  in  England!  Browning  would  have  us  believe 
that  no  privilege  can  exceed  this.  Perhaps  he  found  the  Italian 
skies  too  bright,  and  the  heat  too  trying,  and  pined  for  & 
change.  Well,  just  now  we  do  not  know  if  we  should  not  prefer 
other  climes.  This  is  not  quite  all  one's  fancy  would  naint. 
IVIarch  has  been  wet,  very  wet  and  cold;  no  drying  winds,  no 
dust.  March  went  out  as  roughly  as  it  came  in,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  got,  April,  or  the  fact  that  th©  days  are  classed  in 
April  month,  shows  little  improvement.  Of  course,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  bv,  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print 
summer  wiU  be  upon  us.  Such  thin^  usually  happen!  But  we 
find  comfort  in  tne  fact  that  should  next  week  prove  summer 
indeed,  the  week  after,  in  all  probability,  will  have  harked 
back  to  December. 

One  thing  puzzles  us  so,  and  indeed  we  are  inclined  to  laueh. 
All  who  meet  us  say,  "  How  cold ;  how  windv  ;  how  unlike  Apru.'^ 
If  they  are  young  we  can  forgive  them.  They  are  full  of  beauti* 
ful  poetical  illusions,  and  we  never  wantonly  destroy  a  harm- 
less illusion ;  but  if  they  are  aged,  we  retort  that  this  April  is 
just  like  the  majority  of  Aprils  we  have  se6n ;  we  expected  no 
better,  we  have  got  no  better.  When  young  we  only  felt  th© 
warmth  of  the  sun  under  the  south  wall;  the  sharp  nip  of  the 
east  wind  did  not  disconcert  us  in  the  least,  in  fact  we  hardly 
noticed  it.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  sunnv  bit  under  the  wan 
is  so  small ;  we  paas  out  of  it  so  quickly..  There  is  a  long  dreamy 
passage  where  the  biting  blast  rages,  and  where  our  blood  g^ta 
chilled,  and  we  feel  old,  very  old.  •' 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  Tiare  buoyancy  in  the  air;  a  spirit 
of  life  rather  tlian  death ;  a  desire  for  work  and  action.  Every- 
thing around  is  moving,  and  shall  nuan  alone  i-emain  quiescent? 
If  he  does  he  will  be  out  of  things,  for  there  is  work  for  one 
and  all,  and'x)erhaps  rather  more  than  some  of  us  like.  The 
first  moving  thing  we  notice  is  possibly  the  grass.  It  is 
fresher,  ana  greener,  and  thicker  than  it  was  a  day  or^  two 
back.  After  all,  the  rains  have  .not  done  it  harm;  and  it  is 
too  tough  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  night  frost.  Every  hour  now 
that  it  can  have  for  growth  it  fully  employs.  But  alas!,  the 
farmer  is  on  the  alert  too.  The  yards  seem  overcrowded;  the 
hay  stacks  sho\Y  what  has  been  rather  than  what  is.  The 
monthly  cake  bills  in  the  aggregate  ar©  heavy,  and  the  toMs 
(save  and  except  mangolds)  are  nearly  done.  So  it  comes  about 
that  the  old  grass  gets  no  further  indulgence,  for  needs  must 
when  there  are  so  many  hungi*y  mouths  to  fill. 

We  see  a  few  "seeds"  stocked ;  it  almost  looks  like  killing  the 
goose  of  the  golden  egg  fame.  The  ''seeds"  are  so  tender, 
so  susceptible  to  frost,  so  easily  injured;  but  the  ewes  ana 
lambs  must  go  somewhere,  and  a  good  supply  of  mangolds  on 
the  "seeds"  will  help  things  a  little;  and  each  day  we  live  in 
hope  of  a  few  more  hours  of  warm  sunshine.  The  hedges  ar© 
breaking  here  and  there  ill  sheltered  nooks — nothing  wiU  keep 
that  foliage  back  when  the  time  of  year  comes. 

We  ought,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  see  in  our  rounds 
flourishing  fields  of  wheat,  but  we  do  not,  partly  because  they 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  partly  because  those  that  exist 
do  not  yet  look  as  though  they  liad  put  on  their  spring  dress. 
There  w;as  too  much  rain  this  winter.  However,  this  may  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  hav©  often  seen  a  thin  crop  com© 
out  at  harvest  as  a  good  crop.  There  is  more  room  for  th© 
better  development  of  each  individual  plant. 

As  for  barley  and  oats,  well,  the  less  said  about  their  ap- 
pearance the  better.  In  many  cases  the  seed  sown  is  only  just 
decently  interred.  We  like  to  give  our  com  a  chance  by  pro- 
viding a  dry  warm  bed,  but  the  difficulty  this  season  has  been 
great.  Much  seed  has  gone  into  both  a  cold  and  clammy  resting 
place.  There  is  so  much  to  do ;  work  presses  on  every  side,  and 
the  temptation  to  unduly  hurry  is  great.  "Haste  is  of  th© 
devil,"  says  the  Spanish  pix>verb,  but  what  is  to  happen  when 
the  season  is  so  late  and  backward  that  every  hour  is  of  ad- 
vantage? 

There  is  no  prettier  sight  just  now  than  the  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  full  of  life  and  vigour ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ewe  is  doing  double  duty,  and  requires  some  help  over  and 
above  the  new,  and  perhaps  scanty,  grass.  Tliere  is  nothing 
like  grass  for  producing  milk,  but  there  must  be  plenty  of  it. 
Surely,  now  the  spring  is  coming,  butter  will  be  more  plentiful 
and  prices  easier  for  the  buyer.  There  is  no  article  produced 
by  the  farmer  at  which  he  loses  more  than  butter.  How  does 
thiit    strike    those    good    people    who   are    always    urging    the 
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B.D.F.  to  produce  more  butter?  If  it  came  to  a  personal 
idatter  they  would  not  like  it  themselves.  Wo  belieye  the 
tim'6  is  not  far  distant  when  butter  will  only  be  made  just  for 
private  consumption^  except  in  those  farms  too  remote  from 
townS;  or  rather,  perhaps,  too  remote  from  the  station  to 
make  the  milk  traoe  a  possibility-,  and  we  doubt  if  any  system 
of  co-operation  will  ever  be  available  to  gather  in  and  collect 
those  far  scattered  gallons  of  milk,  for  there  are  still  farms 
t«n,  twelve,  or  even  more  miles  from  a  station,  and  very  much 
isolated  in  regard  to  neighbours. 

When  the  sun  shines  warmly  the  careful  horseman  will  see 
that  the  newly-foaled  'mare  and  her  offspring  take  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  incidentally  get  a  bite  of  grass.  Probably  he  will 
himself  keep  close  at  hand,  knowing  how  soon  the  sun  mav 
retire  behind  a  cloud,  the  sudden  squall  come  up,  and  all  look 
dreary  as  a  December  day.  He  knows  full  well  that  a  sudden 
«hill  may  result  in  dangerous  illness,  if  not  death,  and  rather 
than  run  any  risk  he  considers  the  hour  well  spent  in  looking 
after  his  valuable  stock.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  danger- 
ous time  is  past,  so  that  there  is  all  the  more  need  to  exercise 
timelv  care.  All  stock  is  worth  care,  but  especially  the  mare 
and  foal.  We  have  far  too  few  young  horses  as  it  is,  and  the 
day  may  come  when  we  shall  be  at  our  wit's  end  to  find  the 
necessary  supplies  for  army  remounts.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
apply  to  heavy  hoTses,  but  <m  most  farms  there  are,  or  should 
be,  a  few  light-legged  'una  bred. 

We  are  ratherharking  back  to  cows  and  milk-flow ;  and  the 
milk-flow  leads  back  still  further  to  the  calf.  We  often  wish 
these  little  animals  could  see  their  way  to  an  autumn  birth- 
day. Their  mother's  milk  would  come  in  so  usefully  in  the 
winter  quarter;  but  they  themselves,  unless  very  well  done, 
might  suffer  through  lack  of  what  we  may  term  "seasonable 
weal^er."  Professor  Wrightson  draws  attention  to  one  fact 
that  will  probabl}r  have  been  noticed  often  by  our  readers,  and 
noted  with  vexation,  and  that  is  the  prevalence  of  bull  calves 
over  heifers.  He  thinks  Nature  must  have  intended  two  bulls 
for  each  cow!  However,  if  the  herd  be  a  good  dairy  one,  no 
doubt  tihe  owner  can  find  a  i^eady  market  for  his  bulls.  We 
know  of  one  big  dairyman  whose  bulls  are  bespoke  long  before 
they  ar^*  dropped.  The  Professor  thinks  that  cows  will  milk 
well  on  grass  alotne.  Well,  he  must  have  particularly  good 
grass,  and  lots  of  it.  Mind,  we  do  not  think  cake  or  artificial 
food  is  necessary  just  when  the  grass  is  in  its  first  flush,  but 
that  time  is  short,  and  we  think  a  little  of  something  extra 
will  pay. 

A  doctor  has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  cause  of 
much  infantile  diarrhoea  in  babies  who  are  brought  up  on  cow's 
milk.  Cotton  cake,  which  b  an  albuminous  food,  however  good 
for  the  cow  or  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  is  quite  wrong  for  the 
baby.  We  all  know  that  too  rich  milk  will  soon  kill  a  calf,  and 
that  two,  or  even  three,  calves  are  not  too  much  for  one  cow 
to  rear.  It  is  the  case  of  the  plum  cake — too  much  for  the  one 
greedy  boy^  but  a  pleasant  treat  for  all  the  room  companions. 
We  fancy  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  digestion.  The 
calf  sucks  the  milk  in  its  entire  state,  and  if  the  milk  be  too 
rich  there  is  diarrhoea,  and  generally  death.  The  babe  gets  the 
milk  highly  diluted,  thus  taking  it  in  a  more  digestible  form. 
Ill  effects  on  the  babe  are  noted  before  ill  effects  on  a  calf,  and 
possibly  a  babe  is  more  easily  doctored.  That  many  do  succumb 
we  know,  alas  I  But  often  that  will  be  from  impurities  in  the 
milk,  or  actual  deterioration  of  the  milk.  We  have  often 
thought  excess  of  roots  made  the  milk  unwholesome  for  young 
children,  but  we  had  never  thought  of  blaming  cotton  cake. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  of  the  ix>»r  man's  "cow," 
i.e.,  the  goat;  and  indiecnant  questions  are  often  asked  as  to 
why  the  poor  man  with  limited  room  does  not  keep  a  goat,  and 
so  supply  his  fiamily  with  good  wholesome  milk.  We  should  say 
the  <goat  is  not  a  very  popular  animal  in  England.  Perhaps  we 
are  prejudiced,  and  stupid  we  often  are.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  nnd  an  indictment  against  the  goat.  It  appears  that  in 
Malta  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  fleet  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  goats'  milk,  and  the  Malta  fever  assumed  among  the 
inen  almost  the  dimensions  of  an  epidemic.  The  authorities 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure  cut  off  the  supply  of  goats'  milk.  Tlie  trouble 
ended  at  once.  Whatever  other  goats  do,  the  Malta  gc^at  lives 
on  a  very  mixed  diet,  and  this  diet  made  the  milk  terribly  un- 
wholesome. One  of  the  points  so  oft^n  urged  about  goats  is 
that  their  food  is  so  cheap :  they  will  eat  anything.  "  rerhum 
sat  sapienti.*^ 

Work  on  the  Home  Firm. 

A  change  to  spring-like  weather,  with  sunny  days  and  frosty 
nights,  is  not  altogether  unwelcome,  although  the  frosts  are 
bad  for  the  seed  pastures.  The  plum  blossom  is  not  yet  for- 
ward enough  to  be  in  danger.  It  is  grand  weather  for  land 
work,  and  there  is  now  plenty  of  dust  behind  the  drill.  It  is 
also  capital  for  getting  twitch  killed. 

We  heard  two  farmers  discussing  twitch  destruction  the  other 
day.  One  was  having  it  hand-gathered ;  the  other  was  raking 
it  up  by  hand.     Both  methods  will  be  unneces<^ary  now,  for  two 


da3rs'  exposure  witli  liarrowing  and  chain  harrowing  will  take 
all  the  lite  out  of  it. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  about  drilling  carrots,  and  now 
the  land  has  dried  freely  it  can  be  got  ready.  If  it  was  deeply 
ploughed  early  iu  spring  it  will  not  need  moving  again,  except 
with  surface  implements.  Having  lain  some  time  there  will  be 
plenty  of  small  weeds,  and  drags  and  harrows  will  kill  these 
without  bringing  fresh  supplies  of  seed  to  the  surface.  Weeds 
are  expensive  amongst  carrots.  The  carrot  crop  did  well  last 
year,  hut  there  has  been  more  supply  than  demand. 

It  is  curious  how  few  carrots  are  grown  for  home  use  for 
horses,  cows,  &c.,  and  how  often  large  farmers  and  fary 
managers  may  be  heard  enquiring  where  a  supply  may  ^  bad. 
Of  course,  the  reason  in  some  cases  may  be  unsuitability  of  land, 
and  in  others  ground  game,  which  may  be  very  destructive  to 
a  small  pk>t.  The  chief  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  crop  is  a 
troublesome  one.       We    know   one  farmer    who    grows    large 

?[uantitie6  of  parsnips,  and  as  he  perseveres  with  them,  the  in- 
erence  is  that  they  pay.  •.     .    .      t- 

Sheep  shearers  are  in  demand.  We  liave  «  few  adepts  in  this 
parish,  and  they  are  sent  for  from  all  sides.  Our  loss  is  their 
oain,  but  it  is  awkward  to  lose  all  our  spare  hands  during  the 
busy  months  of  April  and  May.  We  have  suggested  that  thev 
should  use  machines,  but  they  are  very  conservative,  and  will 
not  discard  the  old  sheans.  j      xir 

Wheat  grows  badly,  but  more  sunshine  will  do  it  eood.  We 
shall  also  be  able  to  get  it  well  rolled.  We  saw  a  fiekfthe  other 
day  which  was  difficult  to  telj  from  a  bare  fallow. 

legleet  o!  Wheat  GroiiBg. 

Professor  Wallace,  in  opening  the  agricultural  class  in  Edin- 
burgh University  on  Tuesday,  referred  to  his  recent  visit  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico:  He  had  inquired  into 
the  work  of  over  a  ecore  of  great  public  institutions,  a  doBcn 
being  agricultural  colleges,  v-nich  in  America  were  almost  in- 
variably sections  of  the  State  universities.  The  work  done 
was  admirable  and  of  a  practical  kind,  which  was  exercising  a 


than  £10,000  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat  were  not  so  Jiuch 
governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  speculation.  The  unparalleled  success  of  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association,  especially  in  Africa,  wolild  before 
long  have  a  useful  and  steadying  influence  on  the  pnce  of 
cotton.  There  were  no  such  hopeful  prospects  in  the  case  ot 
wheat.  One  important  reason  why  bread  was  so  dear  to-day  to 
the  working  man  of  this  country  was  tliat  2,000,000  acres  of 
the  finest  wheat-growing  land  in  the  world  at  his  door  was  either 
lying  derelict  or  occupied  with  crops  of  le»  importance.  The 
most  striking  feature  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the 
abounding  prosperity  of  the  countries  visited ;  work  was  pl®"V' 
ful  and  well  paid,  the  unemployed  and  half-time  problem  did 
not  exist.  '  ^ 

Irate  ud  liscelianeons  Holes. 

'•Hobblei,  Ltd." 

Now  that  the  spring  time  is  once  more  ujpon  us  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  in  real  earnest  that  hobby  of  all  hobbies,  amateur 
gardening,  and  naturally  we  turn  to  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  who  have 
issued,  free  of  charge,  from  their  Norfolk  Nurseries,  ^^^'^J 
a  comprehensive  annual  catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants.  ""^"J^J®? 
1908  catalogue  even  excels,  in  variety  of  plants  and  seeds 
offered,  as  well  as  excellence  of  printing  and  production,  «ny 
catalogue  issued  by  this  enterprising  company  in  pt-evious  years. 
The  illustrations  are  clear,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  particu- 
lar plant  offered.  This  feature  of  the  firm's  advertising  is  of 
the  greatwt  6ervi<:e  to  the  ** young  and  budding"  **  hobbyist, 
and  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  the  flower  or  plant  as  it  shouW 
appear  if  the  result  of  the  cultivation  would  come  up  to  tne 
required  standard.  If  we  might  particularise,  we  would  men- 
tion that  a  .splendid  selection  of  five  grand  new  Roaes  is 
offered  at  os.,  collections  of  vegetable  seeds  from  2s.  Gd.  to 
21s.,  besides  particulars  of  a  very  large  selection  of  Peas,  Beans, 
and  every  other  kind  of  garden  vegetable  in  endless  variety 
to  suit  every  pocket.  Asters,  Stocks,  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Begonias,  Lobelias,  Hollyhocks,  Mignonette,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  other  varieties  of  almcist  every  flower  grown 
in  English  gardens  are  offered  in  the  pages  of  this  interestmK 
book  in  prolusion.  Another  special  feature  is  the  alphabetical 
list  of  Roscvs,  instructive  in  itself,  occupying  fourteen  ?•««*; 
affording  the  profc'ssional  or  amateur  gardener  the  largest 
possible  selection  in  the  national  flower.  Tlie  special  depart- 
ment, for  the  supply  of  garden  tools  at  reasonable  terms,  w 
worth  notice,  and  tlie  purchaser  would  do  well  to  rememoer 
that  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  are  willing  to  give  advice.  Catalogues  ^"^ 
he  supplied  post  free  on  writing  to  Hobbies.  Ltd.,  at  the  Nortoi^ 
Nurseries,  Dereham,  or  to  their  London  oflBce,  17,  Broad  Streei; 
PJace.  EC. 
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•WARES' 
BEGONIAS 

Awarded  40    Gold    Madals    and    Silver 
Oup««     The  flne»t  strain  pre  curable      diron -, 

well-ripened  tubers. 
SINQLE.— Mixed,  2/6  per  doz,  18/-  per  100 ;   in 
separate  coloars,  4/-  dos,  25/-  per  100;  extra 

Saaltty,  8/-  and  10/-  dos. 
W  SINOLB  PRtLLBD-BDQED.-Mixed,  6/- 
doB ;  in  distinct  coloars,  0/*  doc. 
SINOLB  CRBSTED.-Mixed,  6/-  doz  ;  in  separate 
oolonrs,  0/-  dos. 


DOUBL& -Mixed,  8/6  dos.  2'/-  I'^O;  in  separate 
colours,  6/-  d  '  " " 

and  25/-  doz. 


coloars,  6/-  dos.  86/- 100;  extra  choice, 


sepfl 

12A. 


16/.. 


SPECIAL   BEDDERS.— Phosphorascens,  Coant 
Zepplin,  Worthiana.  A  others  from  8/6  dos,  ^6^  100 

Saperb  collection  of  named  rarieties.    BBOONI A 
SEED. —Doable,  choicest  mixed.   2/6  and  6/- 
pkt ;  ttlBgle.  ehoicest  mixed,  1/-  and  2/6  pkL 
NBW  OATALOQUE  free  by  post. 


Address  Dept.  A. 

WABE'B  NURSERIES,  FELTHAH 


CARNATIONSs 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations. 

^ew  Catalogne  jast  published  of  all  the   Best 

Varieties,  ineladinff  1908  Novelties,  post  free 

on  application. 

Prices  range  from  Q/*  per  dozen  upwards. 

▲  full  collection,  in  rarious  sizes,  from  18'-  to  aO'- 
per  doxen.    A  few  half  specimens  7/6  and  1 0/6  each. 


Bead  our  Carnation  Qnide,  2/2^^  post  froe. 

HUGH  LOW  &  COs, 

BUSH    HILL    PARK,    MIDDLESEX. 


RUSTIC  SUMMEE  HOUSES,  and  Bnstio 
Work  of  every  description.  Boat  Houses,  Garden 
Seats,  Bridges.  Vases,  Arches.  Trellis,  Fencing,  Verandahs 
Porcbee,  ^c.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  free.— 
BOULTON  A  PAUL,  LiD.,  Manufacturers,  Norwich. 

"pfUBE  WOOD  CHABCOAL,  specially  prepared 
JL  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  JtntrtuU  of 
UoHicultun :  ^  Charcoal  is  iavaloable  as  a  maaurial  agent, 
each  lltUe  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
Ufa  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
haTlng  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufactniers— 
HIRST,  BBOOKB  A  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 

WESTS  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 
hare  been  inrented  during  26  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  by  the  better 
cultiTatloii  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  i«  doubly  repaid.  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogoe  post  free. 

a  B.  WEST,  High^m  Hill,  London,  N.E. 


SUPERB-^ 
NEW  VIOLAS. 


We  strongly  recommend  the 
followlo^  varieties.  They  are  quJte 
distinct,  of  strong  vigorous  habit, 
and  wonderfully  free  blooming. 

4cl.  eaohf  3/«  per  dozen. 

CYNTHIA,  intense  purple  blue  self,  with  rich 
yellow  eye ;  a  large  round  flower,  carried  on  Icng 
stalks  of  good  length ;  sweetly  scented,  free 
grower  and  bloomer;  a  bttter  variety  than 
Archie  Orant ;  excellent  for  bedding  or  cutting. 
One  of  the  mftit  striking  and  beautiful  Violas 
erar  Intmiliired. 

MAID  OF  WEAV&RHAIM.  creamy- white. 
i*ith  a  w«ll  lietintf^l  riiJi  >etloirf9ye;  i4  Iaka  flat 
flMWur  of  drcuinr  uutJine;  onmpuct  hftbit  and 
free  bloomer  ;  a  spl«aJii  vnriDty  fur  baddinf", 
euuiii^  or  ^xhiMciPn  pitrporiei.     Tbe  tiaesl  o( 

its   coil  UTr 

PURPLE  BEAUTY,  pale  purple-blue,  lower 
ami  ifiiili^  pvtiilB  Jii*Ai'tfy  mr^rk^d  Id  lh«  form  ot  n. 
Miiltestf  €ru»f  vJLb  iriUniiti  purple^  thadeil  rith 
t«iUUAh'htQvrn,  giving  the  Mowat  aatrlktaic  and 
UKiSft  benutlful  appeiktEince ;  r'leh  jeUorW  eye;  a 
Inr^e  ahapeiy  flower ;  ^ocd  jtrower  and  frse 
blDDtn^r.  A  sufHirb  ^aritityp  well  adnpted  for  all 
pqrpoiee, 

SNOW  QilEEH,  THir«  whha,  nom&Limes 
iU)(htIy  fluHheiL  pula  ytl\Qv  in  Um  low^r  petal, 
rich  Fellow  e^e;  u  bt^auliCul  flower  at  clrErular 
oulllne^  uiedluu  »lte,  very  free;  riii  exoetlunt 
variety  for  bedding  t>urfHJ9ej.  TbU  VHriffly.  n. 
(foedUng  of  our  own  nttsing,  will  aaflouidtitlly 
beroiue  a  gr^al  favourite  (or  bt^dding  putpoKs. 

THB  QUEEN,  crenmy-wbite,  lower  pjetals 
fluflhed  trrani^e  yel]D«F,  delitlously  imgrunt;  a 
npleudidTariety  ior  l>eddtrtg  or  cnttlng  purpty^ea. 
dw&rr  vumpact  tiivbit,  frae  ard  cuntluiioua 
bloomer.    The  moftt  rragrtist  Viuia  we  hAT*  }«t 

VIOLASlOR  BfDDING 

Strong,  sturdy.  spUitdldty  rooted  pianti. 
Just  commencing  to  flower^ 

1/6  pet*  doz.,  10/-  pel*  100 

In  the  fallowing  co'duri.  sepsrate  nr  mixed ^ 

WtiltA|      Craam^     Prlmroae.      Deep 

YelloWp  Oran^Q,  Meluvo,  Lstvond^rt 

Light  OP  Dsrk  Blue,  Violet,  Purpis 

nnd    FsiTtoy. 


NEW  FANCY  PANSY 

«>GOI,E    OftTOH    BEDDER.'' 

4id.   each,   3/-   dozen. 

WbUe  grouad^  slightly  Hushed  purple  ;  purple 
lilotcliifs  on  *ld«  auU  loH(^r  pefalsi  iiiar^iniid 
purple ;  &  lar^v  round  flat  flowar  witb  deep 
yttlJiow  e^e;  good  hciUU^  Tery  frue  bloouilng  ;  a 
tine  lieddini!  virjety. 


CLIBRANS, 

HALE,     ALTRINCHAM. 

Also   m  MA^CHBSTEK   atid    BRAMHALL. 


«HODGEN»S  HOLLIES** 

500  Splendid  specimens,  trimmed  pyramids,  5  to 
6ft. ;  firood  balls ;  guaranteed.  To  be  sold  cheap. 
R.  MANSON,  liiurseryman,  Gateacre,  nr.  Liverpool. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLKAN  NBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIONS 
Alwafi  werth  a  flslt  of  iaspaetioa 

Kiadly  send  for  OatalocM. 

HBW    UST   NOW    RBADT. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    A    SONS, 

Bxotlc  Nnrsvrles,  CHBLTBNilAM. 


THURSDAY.  APBIL  28.  1006. 


Spiing  Flowers. 


HE  coming  of  Spring  brings  with 
it  pleasones  to*  all.     After  the 
long  and  dreary  winter  we  de- 
light in  the   lengthening  days*  , 
the  milder  air,  the  singing  of 
the   birds,  and,   above   all   to  the 
gardener,  the  bursting  buds  and  the 
opf^tiing  of  the  flowers.    It  is  indeed  a 
halcyon  time  for  him,  even   though  it 
brings  with  it  hard  work,  for  it  holds  out 
the  hopes  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  brightness 
of  the  present. 

And  these  bright  things  of  spring,  how  beautir 
ful  are  they!  Ere  this  appears  the  Snowdrop 
and  the  winter  Aconite  will  have  vanished  for 
the  year,  but  they  have  left  behind  them  a 
gracious  company  of  the  hardy  flowers  of  which 
they  were  the  pioneers.  The  snowy  Snowdrop 
has  as  its  successor  the  equally  snowy  Leuoojum, 
or  Snow  flake,  and  for  the  little  yellow  cups  of  the 
Eranthis,  or  winter  Aconite,  we  have  the  gT<«t 
flowers  of  the  golden-yellow  Crocus,  accompanied 
by  sister  flowers  in  many  lovely  colours  and 
tints.  Some  of  these  Crocuses  of  the  spring  are 
magnificent  things,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  known  that  some  of  the  older  and 
popular  varieties  of  Crocus  vernus  are  being 
superseded  by  still  finer  and  more  modem 
foims.  When  we  realise  that  such  priuie 
favourites  as  the  old  Mont  Blanc  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  are  giving  place  to  newer  and  nobler 
varieties,  we  feel  that  in  the  march  of  progress 
the  Crocus  will  move  forward  too,  and  that  the, 
future  of  the  race  will  maintain  the  high  position 
the  fiowers  of  the  past  have  achieved. 

It  is  but  a  step,  either  in  thought  or  in  time, 
from  the  Crocus  to  the  Tulip— the  Poppy  of 
spring;  and  we  even  now  begin  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  the  Tulip  time,  with  all  its  glorious 
array  of  charming  fiowers,  richly  or  chaste^ 
coloured,  some  like  the  staining  of  a  glass 
window  in  bravery  and  brightness.  We  <;aii 
place  no  limit  to  the  future  of  the  Tulip,  for 
have  we  not  the  charms  of  the  early  varieties, 

RBADEBS  are  requested  to  send  aoUoat  of  GaidialBg 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Hortioultoral  Intereec, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artlales  «w 
Publication,  offldaUy  to  **  THB  BDITOR."*  ■* 
12,  Mitpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  8tpe#% 
London,  B*C.,  and  to  no  o^er  person  aiid  co  tm  9^^tg 
address. 
So.  116S.— Vol.  Lvr.  Third  Series. 
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the  noble  mien  and  the  colours  of  the  English  and  the  Darwin 
Tulips,  besides  the  countless  variety  offered  by  the  speoies, 
many  of  which  are  l<5Vely  in  the  extreme,  such  *s  the  brilliant 
Tulipa  Gx«fgi,  or  the  bright  little  T.  peisica,  with  manjir  more, 
tall  and  stately,  or  dwart  and  niLassuming  in  all  save  brilliancy 
*of  colour? 

Among  the  ScilJas  we  have  a  more  modest  array,  yet  not  a 
whit  lete  delightful  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  From  Scilla  bifolia, 
Jji' deep  blue,  pink,  white,  and  almost  rose,  we- soon  pass  to  the 
liitle  ocilia  sibirioa,  with  its  little  sunshade-like-flowers  of  deep 
blue  or  white,  and  anon  to  the  fine  bells  of  that  ally  of  our 
British  Bluebell,  the  Spanish  Wood  Hyacinth,  Scilla  hispanioa, 
in  deep  bine,  purple,  pale  blue,  flesh,  pink,  and  white,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  our  late  spring  and  early  summer  flowers  for  the 
grass.  Then  we  have  not  yet  lost  the  Glories  of  the  Snow,  from 
out*  old  favourite  Chionodoxa  Lucilije,  as  we  have  known  it  for 
many  years,  to  the  smaller  C.  sartlensis,  with  its  deeper  flowers; 
the  dWarf  but  beautiful  gigantea,  the  finely  coloured  Tmolusi, 
and  among  the, last  introduced  of  the  race,  and  like  LucilisB  of 
gardens  in  many  ways,  that  called  often  C.  Uoissieri,  which  is  the 
origimal  Lucilise  found  and  named  by  Boissier,  but  which  has 
only  recently  ©o$ie  to  Qur  gardens. 

put  "#hat'of  the  Daffodil,  all  resplendent  in  silver  and  gold? 
It  is  pfeerlea?  in 'its 'season,  and  from  the  time  when  the  Irttle 
Narcissus  minimus;  -the  Tom  Thumb  or  the  Minnie  Wan*en  of 
.  the  race,  opens  to  int^i*est  us-,  we  are  agog  with  4eh*ght  as  we 
see  the  galaxy  open  out  before  us,  through  tj-nmpet  Daffodils, 
'^jiJBilice-flowered,  and  other  sections  in  GilVeY-  and  gold  until  the 
time  of  that  channing  flower,  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  with  its 
chaste  flowers,  which  seem  tipped  with  the  tire  of  love  for  the 
sun  and  the  v^mrrath  of  the  ooursing  stream  of  Nature's  spring. 

Then  the  Hepatica,  noble  Liverwort,  indeed,  gives  us  its 
blossoms  of  beauty,  none  hieing  fairer  than  the  newer  double 
white  one,  a  precious  flower,  but  no^e  tbo^ plentiful,  and  "lioiie 
too  easy  to  retain.  In  this  the  rose  and  white  varieties  of  the 
noble  Anemone  angulosa  m^y  claim  the  premier  p!ace,  and 
these  form  fitting  companions  to  the  ^mallei-  flowers  of 
Anemone  Hepatica.  It  is  but  the  turning  of  a  page  to.  the 
other  Ainomooe?,  from,  A.  hlanda,  with  its  stars  of  blue  or  white ; 
A.  appenina,  also  in  blue  and  white  and  rose ;  the  gorgeous 
A.  fulgens,  and  the  brilliant  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria, 
the  Poppy  Anemone,  truly  so  called,  so  Poppy-like  is  it  in  its 
•   'fliae  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  its  single-flowered  forms. 

But  the  St^  Brigid  Anemones  have  forsaken  the  familiar 
path  of  the  Poppy  in  form,  and  give  rosettes  fantastic-like  in 
'  their  shape,  but  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  spring  flowers. 
From  these  flowers  the  eye  speeds  to  the  sheets  of  Arahisea. 
•  and  Aubrietias,  as,  well  as  to  the  Alyssunis,  all  of  which  have 
within  a  few  yeaxs  yielded  us  new  forms  or  colours.  In  the 
Arabises  mAny  will  welcome  the  dwarf  one  called  Arabis  albida 
nana  oompacta,  v.hich  blooms  earlier  than  the  others;  the  fine 
A.  alpiuA  gfandiflora  ;  and  a  boon  indeed  has  been  the  double 
form  of  Anabie  aJpina,  with  its  white  Stock-like  flbwers.  As  for 
the  Aubrietias,  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  whore  their  hues  are  to  end. 
The  rosy  A.  Moerheimi  and  the  almo/i«t  blush  Bridesmaid  are 
inarming  things ;  so  in  its  way  is  Dr.  Mules,  deep  purple,  and  a 
number  of  others,  from  the  brilliant,  but  deep,  red  Fire  King, 
to  LiJao  Queen,  and  the  pretty  A.  tauricola  alba,  which  aje 
awaiting  the  admirer  of  these  simple  flowers.  In  the  AJyssums 
the  double  one  is  a  favourite,  and  then  in  A.  saxatile  citrinum 
we  have  a  lovely  flower  of  great  beauty  indeed.  Doronicums 
vie  with  other  yellow  flowers  in  their  efforts  to  draw  us  to  their 
sides ;  the  older  ones  are  known  to  most,  but  that  new  one 
©ailed  Miss  Mason  seems  an  improvement  upon  some  of  these. 

The  Iris,  "of  unnumbered  hues,"  has  been  with  us  for  some 
time  since  the  blue  and  gold  of  I.  reticulata  shooie  in  our  eyes, 
and  from  now  onward  we  shall  have  many  lovely  thin^  among 
these  Fleure  de  Lis.  The  delicately  beautiful  I.  Warleyensis, 
the  charming  I.  vema,  the  pretty  t.  bucharioa,  and  tlie  many, 
others  of  early  flowering  habit,  which  are  only  awaiting  to  be 
transferred  from  the  nursery  to  our  gardens,  are  exquisite,  for 
no  other  word  can  suggest  the  graces  of  form,  colotir,  or  mien 
these  flowers  possess.  And  there  are  Saxifrages  in  profusion, 
either  pure  white,  roee  and  pink  and  deep  red,  or  all  spotted 
and  marked  like  some  dainty  lace  work.  That  wonderful  little 
Viola  Papilio,  now 'giving  us  some  varieties  as  usefuj  as  itself, 
is  hardly  ever  out  of  bloom,  but  now  that  spring  has  come  it  is 
clad  with  colour  once  more,  so  bright,  indeed,  that  its  kins- 
woman, the  sweet  Violet,  needs  all  its  fragrance  to  draw  us 
towards  it^s  modest  little  blooms;  but  then  that  fragrance! 
Why  say  more? 

And  so,  as  we  pass  fpom  path  to  path,  we  meet  at  every  turn 
some  flower  which  commands  our  admiration.  Here  is  the 
dainty  little  Synthyris  reniformit?,  with  racemes  of  bdue ;  the 
pretty  Helo(riiioi)sis  breviscapa,  whose  modest  pink  and  white 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  the  plant  is  but  rare ;  many 
lovely  Primulas,  from  the  exquisite  P.  rosea  grandiflora,  the 
pretty  P.  denticulata  and  its  varieties  in  purple  or  white,  to  our 
jmany  coloured  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  Odorous  Wall- 
flower, pretty  Epimediums,  lovely  Heaths — for  Erica  carnea  is 
not  yet  over,  and  mediterranea  and  othera  have  opened  into 


bloom;  spinv  spring  Phloxea,  all  clad  with  charming  flowere, 
or  giving  handsome  spikes  or  racemes,  sneh  as  thoee  ot 
P.  canadensis  Ijophami  and  others  of  its  kind ;  Forget-me-nots. 
Many  more  there  are,  while  from  above  lare  the  flowers  of  tree 
and  shrub,  all  bright  with  the  flourish  of  spring,  or  fuU  pf  bua 
to  fill  with  glory  the  summer  time.— S.  Aknott. 


Having  seen  this  opeVation  a  feV  times,  and  helped  m  the 
performing  of  it,  a  short  account  may  be  of  service.  Cyaniding 
is  the  act  of  subjecting  planta  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  aci<t 
'  gas  for  destroying  insect  hfe  thereon  that  js 
Cyanidlng.  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plant,  instead  ot 
using  tobacco  paper,  nicotine  preparations,  arc- 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  made  by  dissolving  cyanide  of  potassmm 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  creating  the  aforesaid  gas,  a  gas  tnat 
is  d«adJy  to  all  insect  life  and  (what  deters  it  from  more  g«wa^ 
use)  to  human  life  as  well.  Its  great  recommendation  u  that 
it  is  very  certain  in  its  work  when  used  by  a  skilful  hMid,  anti 
far  exceeds  in  efficiency  other  articles  used  for  the  PJirpose^ 
Owing  toi  its  deadly  tfature  oare  must  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the 
fumes,  and  for  this  >easoh  devices  have  bseen  made  for  mixing 
the  materials  inskle  the  house  at  a  safe  distance.  oMft«de.*»dfe^. 
Opening  the  doors  and  ventilators  also  from •  the -outsiOerJititi^ 
do  not  consider  any  elaborate  preparations  necessary,  fi^  1  wm 
show  fui-ther  on.  .        .     •  ^       r  _^j^ 

To  cyanide  effectually  it  is  best  to  give  the  ^»s«  ^^J^'^^f'^J^ - 
tions,  with  three  or  four  days  interval,  as  atthou^  T^^^'^' 
aosewill  kill  all  living  insects,  it  will  not  destroy  the  fertijitv^ 
of  the  eggs  that  remain.  If  it  is  a  warm  house  to  be  fumigatert 
the  heat  should  lie  turned  off,  arid  watering  and  synnging  dis- 
continued, as  it  in  necessary  for  the  house  and J>l«x>ta  to  be  dry, 
and  the  temperature  not  to  be  above  55deg  *F".,-6r -the'-pmnts 
may  l)e  burned  by  the  gas.  'Cyaniding  should  not  ba-dosp  <?i  »- 
w^t  dfry  if  it'Ls  neces«arv  to  ventilate  to  attain  the  desirea 
temperature,  as  the  air  in  the  house  will  be  moist,  ^nd.  this 
should  be  avoided.  I>et  me  describe  the  method  I  have  seen 
suocei?sfully  carried  out  for  cyaniding  a  stove^ioiise^c^iitjuung. 
(roughly)  1800  cubic  feet  air  space,  for  bug,  a  pest  which  gar- 
deners <ionsi<ler  x>f'a  most  virulent  character.  ^Jf^v^J^IS' 
occupahu;  of  the  house  were  Crotons,  PahdAiius  ."^tctn, 
Dracsenas,  Pancratium  fragrans,  Panicum  variegatum,  Panax, 
and  Coleus.  The  house  being  dry  and  the  temperatuw  9* 
48deg  F.,  the  house  was dosed  and  the  necessary  materials 
brought  in.  The  acid,  which  i^  a  liquid,  must  be  placed  in  a 
gla»eci?v^ssel-i  the  cyanide,  which  somewhat  resembles •'oonimeD 
soda,  Was  in  a  piece  of  newspaper.  Tlie  bowl  of  ocid  ves  then 
placed  just  inside  the  door,  the  operator  deftly  dropping  Wie 
cyanide  (and  paper)  into  the  acid  and  closing  the  door  ir^ttot^v. 

Tlie  howl,  as  seen  through  tlie  glass,  appeared  as  if  filled  with 
boiling  Water,  and  steam  rising.  This  lasted  a  short  tinw  only, 
while  the  cyanide  was  dissolving.  The  operation  bein]g  d-one  m 
mild  weather,  the  house  was'locked  up  and  left  for  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  house  was  unlocked' and  the  catch  lifted,  not 
going  any  nearer  than  necessary,  the  door  then  pushed ^open 
with  a  pole.  Aftei*  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours  the  ventitat<w 
were  thrown  open,  being  done  as  quickly  as  possible, -as  the 
sickly  «mell  of  the  gas  hovered  in  the  air.  Heat  was  got  up,  and 
later  o*i  in  the  day  watering  and  syringing  wefe  attwded  to.   ' 

An  examination  of  the  plants  revealed  no  trace  of  lite  bug. 
In  three  days  time  the  house  was  again  cyanided.  This  time  the 
Panax  and  Colons  were  removed,  as  the  dose  to  be  giVen  was 
stronger  than  their  tender  foliaJKe  would  stand,  the  operation 
being  repeated  same  as  before.  The  amount  of  matenal  used  on 
the  first  occasion  was  three  pints  of  acid,  (dilute)  to  8o«cyanid^ 
and  a  proportionately   larger  amount  of  each   for  the  second 

occasion.  ,  «    .         •,  ,     i    j  j  x 

I  do  not  think  that  any  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
quantity,  as  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plants,  the 
conditions  of  the  house,  and  the  pest  to  be  exterminate .  Also, 
if  not  used  correctly,  or  under  improper  conditions,  disastnoue 
results  will  accrue.  '  It  should  at  all  times  be  used  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  for  good  results  are  obtained  only  by  oare  and 
skilful  management.  Needless  to  say,  this  method  ^  fumiga- 
tion, when  perfonned  successfully,  saves  much  vaJuable  garden 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  less  certain  and  more 
tedious  methods.— A.  A.  , 

!■■■> 

Seed  Dlspavsml. 

A  fine  object-lesson  in  seed  dispersal  has  been  afforded  to 
botanists  bv  the  island  of  Krakatau,  near  Java.  As  is  well 
known,  the^island  was  the  seat  pf  a  stupendous  volcanic  eruption 
in  1883,  and  was  denuded  of  its  vej;etation.  ThreSe  years  lifter, 
a  few  species  of  ferns  had  established  themselves,  with  some 
grasses  and  composites— plants  with  easily  carried  seeds.  The 
island  is  now  quite  covered  with  plants,  including  many.^rge 
trees ;  the  latter  form  a  belt  of  woods  round  the  eoast.  Most 
of  the  common  shore-pUnts  of  the  Eastern  Tropics  are  fo^^— 
Cocoanut,  Ac. with  numerou.s  orchids  and  ferns,  but. inland  tne 
vegetation  consists  chiefly  of  tall  grasses. 
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Odontoglossum  Gladys. 

Before  tli«  Orchid  Committee  of  th©  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  March  17,  Meters.  Charl-eeworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  staged  this  hybrid  0(kmtoglo8Suni.  The  parentage  of 
it  is  O.'s  cirrhosuni  (whose  form  it  nwiinly  partakes^,  and 
Harryanum  (whoee  colour  it  assimilates).  Our  figure^  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shaj'ler,  depict*  the  actual  sisse  of  the 
flower..   An  award  of  nient  waa  bestOAved. 

Phalus.  'I 
It  has  been  mentioned  in    this    column  on  several  previous' 
occasions  that  ©ome  orchids  are  more  ♦successfully  cultivated  in 
garden^  generally  than  where  every  facility  is  provided  for  their 

rial  benefit.  Now,  the  genus  noted  abo^e  is  no  exception  to 
rule ;  for  the  old  Phaius  grandtfolius  1m|s  been  seen  growing 
luxuriantly  and  producing  enormous  flower  spikes  in  the 
ordinary  plant  stove,  so  they  jnay  be  looked  upon  as  a  useful 
group,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for. a  warm  greenhouse,  or 
where  a  portion  of  tlie  cool  end  of  the  stove  can  be  spared  for 
their  acooimmodatioii. 

A  Selection  of  the  Best  Phaius. 

The  finest  ever,  introduced  is  the  true  Phaius  tuberculosus, 

but  unfortunately  this  is  now  very  scarce.     Another  one,  known 

as  P.  sunulans,  is  closely  allied  to  the  finst  named,  in  fact  it 

passed  for  that  specie    for    several    years.       Both  are  grand 

Elantfi,  and  simulaiis  (which  possesses  climbing  stems)  has  been 
krgely  used  for  hybridising.  The  robust  grandifolius,  Blumei, 
WalJichi,  and  Humbloti  embrace  the  principal  species  which 
liave  given  rise  to  a  beautiful  race  of  hybrids ;  and  among  them 
we  find  Gooksonise  and  Phoebe,  in  which  Humbloti  figured  as 
one  parent ;  while  those  from  simulans  are  more  numerous*,  and 
include  Normani,  Cooksoni,  and  Marthice. 

Cultural  Details^ 
The  majority  of  the  Phaius  will  be  going  out  of  flower,  and 
imniediately  commences  the  season's  growth,  when  the  repotting 
may  be  cairried  out.  Like  Calanthes,  they  produce  plenty  of 
roots,  and  therefore  enjoy  a  rich  rooting  medium;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  of  such  a  mature  as  to  allow  the  free 
passage  of  water.  Good  fibrous  loam  should  form  the  principal 
ingredient  to  the  extent  of  one.  half,  while  peat  and  chopped 
epha^num  moss  constitute  the  remainder.  To  this  oan  be  added 
A  sfionklinig  of  finely-broken  crocks  or  charcoal  and  silver  sand. 
The  whole  ought  to  be  well  mixed,  and  used  in  4l  lumpy  state ;. 
and  when  reoottin-g  it  is  advisable  to  allow  leather  more  root 
epaoe  for  sucn  as  Blumei  and  gi^andifolius  than  is  usual  with 
most  orchids.  Ensure  good  drainage,  and  press  the  comi>o%t 
fairly  firm,  but  do  not  fill  the  receptacle  quite  to  the  rim, 
beoause  plenty  of  water  is  necessary  when  the  plants  are  healthy 
and' in  a  growing  condition.  For  a  few  weeks  after  root  dis- 
turbance extrepiely  careful  watering  its  essential.  The  over- 
looking of  this  important  factor,  combined  with  growing  them  in 
A  hot  stuffy  atmospliere,  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause  of 
failure  in  so  many  establishments.  The  temperature  in  which 
they  thrive  varies  from  55deg  to  65deg  F.,  according  to  tlie 
season  of  the  year,  and  a  little  top  ventilation  ought  alwifi^ys  to 
be  given  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Shading  must 
be  appUed  through  the  summer  months,  and  the  und&r  surface  of 
the  leaves  be  sprayed  occasionally  to  encourage  clean  growth, 
«s  scale  and  red  spider  sometimes  attack  the  leaves.  When  the 
short,  stout  pseuoo-bulbs  are  fully  developed  less  water  at  the 
root  and  drier  surroundings  should  prevail.  Then  the  spotting 
of  the  foliage  will  be  partly,  if  not  entirely,  prevented.— 
T.  Anstus, 

The  Future  of  Orchid  Colleclins. 

Mr.  John  E.  Lager,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,'*  says  that  the  prospects  for 
future  orchid  collecting  are  not  bright ;  the  constant  hunting  for 
thefse  plants  recently  has  led  a  number  of  natives  to  embark 
in  the  exportation  of  orchids,  which  is  in  iti^lf  nothing  wrong; 
bat  unfortunately  it  is  done  in  many  instances  by  individuals 
who. do  not  have  the  least  knowledge  of  pLants,  or  of  how  to 
do  the  work  right.  'Hie  result  is  that  the  last  year  alone 
several  hundred  boxes  (of  Cattleyas  moeitly)  arrived  in  New 
York,'  the  most  valuable  part  of  which  was  the  boxes ;  the  plants, 
through  oareless  handling  in  every  way,  were  ruined  com- 
pletely. ITiis  in  one  year  does  more  harm  than  the  collector 
would  do  in  ten  years. 

From  Brazil  now  comes  information  that  Cattleya  labiata  is 


getting  scarce;  a  plant  that  we  were  led  to  believe  would  last 
to  the  end  ot  time,  and  liefore  long  I  fear  that  we  shall  hear  the 
same  complaint  from  other  quai-ters* 


k  HortiGDltQial  Retrospect  and  Outlook.* 

{Concluded  from  page  332.) 
Owners  of  gardens  beg^n  at  this  tim<^  to  take  a  more  know- 
ledgeable and  practical  interest  in  their  gardens,  and  syn- 
chronising ^'ith  this,  leading  nurserymen  had  men  over  the 
world  searching  and  sending  nome  a  ^reat  variety  of  beautiful 
plants.  Many  owners  took  the  reins  into  their  own  hands,  arid 
with  the  imported materia.1  at  their  disposal,  with  the  good  judg-' 
ment  and  taste  they  possessed,  pleasure  gardens  have  been 
made — I  won't  say  more  beautiful  than  before — but  a  great  deal 
more  extensive  and  more,  varied  than  before.  As  I  have 
made  some  reference  to  Frendi  flower  gardens,  I  would  like 
before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  to  say,  even  though 
comparisons  are  odious,  that  within  the  past  few  years  I  have 
liad  the  privilege  of  seeing  Paris  gardens  at  their  best,  both 
in  the  t»pring  season  and  summer  season,  and  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  our  British  public  gardens  and  private  gardens  are 
a  long  way  ahead  of  them.  On  the  occasion  of  my  spring  visit 
to  Paris,  coming  back  I  had  a  look    at    Hampton    Court-    and 


Odonto^lossum  Qiadys. 

several  London  parks,  and  then  a  day  or  two  after  arriving  in 
Edinburgh,  and  looking  at  Princes  Street  spring  garden,  1  Hlid 
seen  noSiing  like  it  for  massive  and  enective  bulb  flotv^er 
arrangement. 

I  have  said  that,  during  these  decades  mentioned,  the  great 
benefits,  privileges,  and  influences  attached  to  horticulture  nave 
been  transferred  from  the  comparatively  few  to  the  million. 
Public  parks  and  public  gaixleus  are  beautifully  laid  out. in 
every  town  and  city  of  any  size  in  the  Kingdom,  with  thorough, 
skilful,  practical  gardeners  superintending  them,  and  as  mis 
alreadv  large  field  for  practical  gaixleners  will  be  much  ex- 
tendecl  in  the  future,  young  men  following  after  the  profession 
should  make  it  an  important  outlook  in  their  oareer  to  improve 
their  education,  fittmg  them  to  cope  with  the  much  more  busi- 
ness habits  and  much  n>ore  difficult  and  learned  problems  they 

.  would  have  to  deal  with,  as  city  gardeners,  than  m  the  general 
private  ^rden  as  head  gardener.  Many  of  these  city  gardens, 
lu  addition  to  the  beautifully  laid  out  beds  and  borders,  have 
lar^e  glass  houses,  or  wliat  may  be  termed  winter  gardens,  in 
whi<^  the  citzens  can  see  in  mid-winter  and  the  cold  times  of 
the  year,  plants  and  floral  displays,  affording  to  delicate  per- 
sons a  healthful  delight  walking  in  a  temperate  atmosphere 
amidst  N'ature's  beauties,  wliilst  outside  tnere  majf  be  the 
bitterest  of  north-east  -winds.  There  is  probably  no  city  in  the 
kingdom  that  has  been  more  favoured  with  groups  of  glass 
houses  or  winter  gardens  attached' to  the  respective  parks  and 

*  Mr.  Whytook'B  presidential  address  before  the  Scottish  Hortioolturil 
Asiooiation. 
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gardefns,  thaii  iJh&  caty  of  Glasgow^  and  as  almoet  none  of  these 
gkuBs  houses  or  winter  gardens  were  in  existence  when  the 
present  superintendent  of  xniblio  parks  and  gardens,  Mr. 
Whitton.  was  appointed  to*  his  office,  it  would  seem  that  this 
very  able  gardener,  by  his  initiative  and  pointing  the  way, 
either  induced  or  impressed  liberal-minded  Glasgow  merchant 
princes  to  give  large  sums  to  build  these  glass  houses,  and  aJso 
to  make  a<mitional  gifte  of  beautiful  pleasure  grounds — to  wit, 
one  of  the  latest  girts,  Rouekin  Glen. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  iihat  whilst  all  this  has  been 
aooomplii^ed  in  Glasgow  in  the  decades  under  survey,  that  even 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  there  was  a  strong 
agitation,  and  much  letter  writing  in  "The  Sootsnuan"  by 
horticulturists  and  others,  the  late  Mr.  William  Thomson  being 
a  leader  amount  them,  to  make  a  winter  garden  in  Edinburgh 
suited  to  its  environments,  and  capable  of  affording  to  the 
citisens  the  privilege  of  walking  in  a  temperate  atmosphere 
smidst  planta  and  flowers  during  the  cold  months  of  east  winds 
that  Edinbur^  more  than  most  cities  is  afflicted  with.  And 
vet  there  has  not,  im  to  the  present,  been  provided  in  Edin- 
Durgh  any  groups  of  glass  houses  or  winter  gardens.  Should 
ooie  or  more  rich  citieena  wish  to  leave  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  benefit  and  to  elevate  their  fellow  creatures,  by  giving  it  to 
the  two  following  objects  connected  with  horticulture,  namely, 
providing  a  large  glass  house  or  group  of  glass  houses  for  a 
winter  oarden,  and  providing  a  large  nail  and  library,  where 
all  who  have  any  interest  in  horticulture  could  come  to  a  centre 
meeting  for  mutual  benefit,  thev  would  confer  on  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  a  great  gift,  seoond  to  none. 

Horticultural  Buildings. 

Now,  diurmg  the  decades  we  have  been  surveying,  horticul- 
tural building  has  been  like  other  industries^  it  has  had  its 
periods  of  great  production — over-production  if  you  like— and 
periods  of  stagnation  or  depression.  There  is  a  depression, 
existing  in  horticultural  building  at  present,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  *foegun  with  our  present  Government  getting  into  office. 
That  is  something  for  us  to  take  note  of.  But  we,  as  practical 
horticulturists,  must  admit  that  the  horticultural  builder  has 
made  an  enormous  improvement  in  co(nfi;tructing  glass  houses, 
as  they  are  now  so  light  and  yet  so  strong.  They  have  also, 
when  allowed  to  carry  out  their  latest  improvements,  effected 
a  marvellous  economy  in  heating,  and  from  our  increased  know- 
ledge regarding  the  temperature  plants  can  be  grown  in,  the 
steaming  hothouses,  or  so-called  stoves,  into  which  many  owners 
of  gardens  could  seldom  enter,  have  given  place  to  a  very  much 
increased  quantity,  and  very  much  larger,  cooler,  and  more  en- 
joyable class  of  houses.  In  tbeoe  cool  houses  we  see  very  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  orchids,  wont  to  be  grown  in  steaming 
liothouses. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  which  created  such  great 
changes  in  horticultural  pursuits,  there  sprang  into  prominence 
the  greatlv  improved  cultivation  of  a  flower,  and  has  gone  on 
increasingly  ever  since,  and  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
eke  to  bring  the  privilege  of  enjoying  flowers  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  in  the  very  dead  of  winter— the  Chrysanthemum. 
Edwin  Molyneuz  was  the  pioneer  in  this  great  change,  and 
now,  after  thirty  yeai«,  he  cannot  but  feel  proud  in  seeing 
in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  kingdom  flourish- 
ing societies,  cairying  out  large  flower  shows  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, contributing  pleasant  enjoyment  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  dead'  of  winter.  Our  own  society  has  now  for  a 
«>od  many  years  pre-eminently  conferred  on  the  dtisens  of 
Edinburgh  a  very  great  privilege  by  the  second-to-none  shows 
in  the  Kingdom  it  has  provided  for  them.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  however,  tihat  municipal  authorities  in  the  cities  in 
whiob  these  winter  shows  are  held  do  not  do  all  their  duty 
towards  such  a  boon  to  the  citizens  when  they  give  a  few  pounds 
towards  some  leading  prise,  and  one  or  two  of  them  put  in  an 
appearance  at  an  annual  meeting.  They  should  rather  invite 
iMrticulturists  to  oome  to  their  city  to  make  a  show,  offering 
them  a  suitableplace  to  hold  it  free  of  cost,  and  give  all  the 
aid  they  can.  There  is  no  better  entert^nment  given  in  Edin- 
burgh than  a  flower  show  combined  with  first-clMs  music,  and 
*£  ^  provided  by  this  society  to  the  public  at  only  a  fourth 
of  the  ^large  made  for  any  other  good  entertainment.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  body  of  men  but  horticulturists  who  would  think 
of  carrying  o«t  a  scheme  of  entertainment  for  the  public  in- 
volvmg  a  total  sum  of  nearly  £1,200,  and  after  clearing  all 
expenses  had  only  £3  to  themsdvea— not  a  decent  refreshment 
for  all  their  trouble. 

rtn.      ♦  1-  ^^^  Outlook. 

Wbst  I  have  been  trying  to  show  you,  whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  is  tha.t  during  the  past  twenty  years,  in  the 
enormous  increase  in  our  industrial  and  mercantile  energy  and 
a  corresponding  enormous  increase  of  wealtli,  horticulture  has 
been  equally  energetic,  ramifying  through  it  all.  The  people 
generally— not  the  few  privileged  ones  as  it  was  before— have 
now  their  splendid  pleasure  ^iirounds  and  beautiful  gardens  of 
their  own  to  walk  in  and  enjoy  when  they  please,  and  they 
can  buy  incomparably  better  fruit,  flowere,  and 
than  could  be  got  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  low  prices. 


And  the  question  now  is,  as  it  ever  is  with'  the  present, 
WbAt  is  the  outkx^  horticulturally  P  There  is  admittedly  a 
depression  at  present,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
pro^ressiveneas  of  the  nation  has  been  arrested,  and  we  are 
justified  in  looking  at  this  depression  in  the  light  we 
have  experienced  others  before,  that  in, the  course  of  another 
decade  our  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  will  have 
increased  enormously,  an4  the  wealth  of  the  nation  correspond- 
ingly too.  We  have  been  hearing  for  some  time  from  a  good 
many  quarters  that  commercial  horticulture  is  done ;  tlhat  there 
are  too  manv  in  it;  and  competition  is  so  keen  there  is  not  a 
living  to  be  had.  In  all  industries  there  are  occasioDal  times  of 
over-production,  and  we  liave  been  hearing  this  story  oft  re- 
peateci  down  tli»roiigh  the  years,  such  and  such  a  trade  is  done,  it 
IS  no  more  good ;  but  after  a  given  time  we  see  that  a  very  large 
number  have  not  only  made  livings,  but  have  made  fortunea. 

Public  Pabes. 

Commercial  horticulture  will  have  a  great  future,  but  with 
its  expansion,  specialisation,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time^  will  grow  increasingly,  and  so  will  be  seen  a  host  of 
horticulturists,  each  devoting  his  whole  energy  aad  skill  to 
one  or  two  subjecte,  producing  the  very  best  with  a  moderate 
profit  commensurate  witli  a  good  article.  And  I  think  in 
private  gardens  tiiere  is  an  increasing;  desire  to  get  the  best 
of  things,  which  vendors  will  see  it  is  their  best  interest  to 
supply.  People's  gardens,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds  we  mav 
feel  certain  will  go  on  increasingly.  Bowling  greens,  which 
were  formerly  only  an  adjunct  in  a  gentleman's  pleasure 
ground,  are  yearly  multiplying  as  adjuncts  to  the  people*s 
pleasure  cround.  This  is  in  the  risht  direction.  Public 
gardens  ofsmiall  area  in  the  thickly  x>opuIated  parts  of  our  large 
cities  suffer  much  from  the  sonoke  nuisance,  and  until  scien- 
tifically abated,  this  nuisance  will  continue.  Garden  cities,  or 
shall  we  say  vast  suburban  areas,  devoted  to  houses  for 
Iieople  of  modest  incomes,  having  gardens  attached  to  them, 
are  coming  in  the  future.  But  what  will  really  be  wanted 
for  large  cities  like  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow?  The  latter 
is  in  some  measure  attaining  to  it — some  very  large  area, 
like  the  Phoanix  P#irk,  Dublin,  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris, 
provided  by  the  Government,  not  by  the  municipal  authorities: 
an  area  with  a  good  deal  of  woodland  in  it,  open  spaces  dottea 
with  shadv  trees,  some  miles  of  good  roads  intersecting  the 
whole,  and  within  a  sliort  drive  of  the  city. 

What  is  the  present  condition  and  outlook  of  the  professional 
gardener  as  compared  with  what  it  was  previous  to  or  at  the 
decades  I  have  been  discussing?  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
in  a  private  garden  worthy  of  the  name,  the  gardener  has  con- 
ditions, I  mean  means  and  appliances,  incomparably  better ;  that 
he  is  producing  a  great  deal  more  from  a  given  area,  and  is 
doing  it  at  considerably  less  expense.  The  skilled  science  in 
horticulture  has  increased  veiy  much.  As  I  have  already  stated 
in  this  paper,  the  constant,  keen  observation  of  anxious  intelli- 
gent men  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  taudbt  us  mucH  im- 
proved and,  at  the  same  time,"  less  costly  methods.  A  great 
many  of  our  private  gardens  have  been  made  semi-commercial 
garcfens  (the  agricultural  depression  is  given  €a  a  reason  for 
this).  This  system  all  through  has  been  a  source  of  great 
vexation,  first  to  the  market  grower,  because  he  has  to  sell  his 
produce  at  a  price  to  afford  himself  a  living,  against  a  rich  land- 
owner who  avowedly  says  he  does  not  care  what  price  is  got 
for  it  as  long  as  it  is  nominally  sold.  It  is  n^ost  vexatious  to 
the  gardener,  tending  to  make  him  starve  his  employer's  house- 
hold in  order  that  he  may  show  a  respectable  amount  in  sales. 
This  is  a  system  of  things  that  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  B.G.A. 

An  association  has  been  formed  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
oardener  and  to  secure  to  him  a  higher  wage.  I  have  already 
defined  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  a  true  genuine  gardener. 
He'  is  in  every  true  sense  a  gentleman,  and  if  he  is  worthy  of 
respect  he  w^ill  be  respected.  In  regard  to  wages  I  have  no 
faith  in  a  combination  of  head  gardeners  trying  to  raise  their 
wages.  My  own  experience,  and  what  I  know  of  head  gar- 
deners generally,  leads  me  to  say,  if  a  head  gardener  in  a  re- 
sponsible position  is  worthy  of  a  good  wage  and  asks  for  it,  ho 
will  get  it.  I  succeeded  to  a  head  gardener,  who  had  held  the 
position  for  six  years,  at  £52  a  year.  I  was  in  that  place 
twenty-one  years,  and  for  fifteen  of  these  I  received  £150  a 
year,  beside  house,  cow's  keep,  and  other  perquisites.  No 
combination  will  prevent  men  offering  their  services  as  head 
gardener  cheaply,  nor  prevent  owners  of  gardens  employing 
cheap  head  gardeners.  A  very  flagrant  instance  of  this  hap- 
pened this  vear,  and  it  is  not  old  yet.  The  council  of  the  city 
of  Belfast  required  a  professional  gardener  to  superintend  the 
city  parks  and  gardens,  including  the  botanic  cjardens.  An 
employee  in  the  parks  offered  his  services  for  £2  a  week,  and 
was  accepted.  My  impression  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  present  depression,  and  the  plethora  of  men  <rfFerinjj 
themselves  for  head  gardeners,  the  noble  art  of  gardening  will 
go  on  flourishing  better  than  ever  it  has  done. 
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W«lK«fleld  Paxton  Society '0  Dinner. 

The  annual  dimner  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Woolpacks  Hotel,  Westgate,  Wakefield,  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th  Inst. 

OxfoPdshlpa  Sohool  Oapdans. 

Mr.  8.  Heaton,  instructor  in  horticulture  to  the  Oxfordshire 
County  Ck)uncil,  has  again  issued  his  report  on  the  school  gar- 
dens of  the  county.  These  gardens  are  established  at  thirty- 
thre€/  places,  and  the  reports  on  the  vegetable  crops,  and  on 
soils,  weather,  diseases,  insects,  &c.,  are  concisely  supplied  in 
tabukr  form. 

Paris  Rosa  Show. 

An  exhibition  of  the  new  Roses  of  1907-8  will  be  held  at  the 
public  Rose  garden  in  Paris  the  first  two  weeks  of  June.  In- 
vitations have  been  sent  to  all  rosarians  obtaining  new  varieties 
to  send  plants  for  competition,  which  will  receive  proper  oare 
and  be  judged  during  the  exhibition  by  a  competent  jury  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris. 

Notas  tpom.  Wpoxham.  Norfolk. 

Up  to  date  (20th)  no  amelioration  has  taken  place  in  the 
weather.  The  whole  of  last  week  was  very  cold,  with  high  north 
winds  blowing  almost  every  day  and  night.  Such  weather 
must  be  trying  to  many  things  now  on  the  point  of  beginning 
new  life  again.  There  being  no  rain,  the  withering  nature  of  the 
oc4d  winds  is  much  more  felt.  Newly-planted  shrubs  have  felt 
the  nip  somewBat  severely.  Yesterday  and  to-day  snow 
showers  have  been  falling  intermittently.  To-day  does  not  show 
great  promise  of  an  early  change.  The  Norwich  Flower  Show 
is  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  25.— D.  C. 

The  Last  City  Garden. 

The  last  of  the  private  gardens  in  the  City  of  London  is 
about  to  disappear.  The  house  to  which  it  is  attached— No.  4, 
Crosby  Square— is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  whole  site  offered 
for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  oflBces  upon  it.  Within  a 
stone's-thrwv  of  Crosby  Hall,  the  house  and  garden  have  not 
long  survived  that  historic  structure.  The  only  other  garden 
in  the  City  belongs  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  private  property.  In  a  little  book,  published  in 
1895,  entitled  ''Rambles  in  Old  London,'*  by  E.  S.  Macheir 
Smith,  the  following  passages  relating  to  this  historical  house 
occur:— "Crossing  over  the  road,  we  went  down  a  long,  narrow, 
paved  passage,  which  leads  out  of  St.  Mary  Axe  into  and 
through  Crosby  Square.  We  had  heard  that  at  No.  4  in  the 
Square  the  last  of  the  old  City  gardens  belonging  to  a  mer- 
chant's house  might  still  be  seen.  Accordingly  on  coming  to  the 
number,  we  summoned  up  courage  to  enter.  Catching  sight  of 
the  trees  through  the  half-glass  door  of  an  office  straight  in  front 
of  us,  we  walked  in  and  asked  the  clerk  seated  at  his  desk  if 
we  might  see  the  garden.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  came 
forward  and  courteously  offered  to  show  it  to  us,  adding  that 
many  Americans  came  to  see  it,  but  scarcely  «uiy  English.  It  is 
a  dear  old-JFashioned-looking  place,  with  a  fountain  in  its  midst, 
surrounded  by  pretty  shaded  trees,  just  then  coming  into  leaf, 
and  must  be  a  delightfully  cool  retreat  in  the  hot  weather.  One 
of  the  walls  is  covered  by  a  large  Fig  tree,  from  which  they 
gathered  sevenal  ripe  Figs  during  the  warm  summer  of  1893. 
The  garden  formed  part  of  the  grounds  bek>nging  to  Crosby 
Hall,  and  appears  in  Strype's  map  of  1721,  even  the  basin  which 
contains  the  fountain  being  strictly  marked.  Dr.  Adler  Nathan 
lived  herefor  some  years,  from  1847,  and  there  is  still  a  Jewish 
synagogue  next  door.  We  went  all  over  the  house,  which  is 
most  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  possesses  a  very  fine  old 
staircase."  The  house  is  at  present  in  the'  hands  of  house- 
breakers, and  along  with  the  site  is  to  be  sold  at  the  Mart  on 
May  13.  The  Fig  trees  mentioned  still  cling  to  the  wall,  but 
the  fountain  in  the  centre  has  been  drained,  and  is  now  almost 


filled  in.  With  builders'  implements  lying  around,  the  garden 
has  lost  almost  all  its  original  «characteristic8. — (''Daily 
Chronicle.") 

Appointment. 

Mr.  Wm.  Richardson,  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  yeMB 
foreman  in  the  Stoke  Park  Gardens,  Guildford.  Surrey,  as  gpi^> 
doner  to  Mrs.  A.  de  H.  Larpent,  Holmwood,  Lexden,  Colchester^ 
Essex. 

Mp  John  l4eslle.' 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that,  on  leaving  Pitcullen  House, 
Perth,  to  become  head-gardener  at  Oxley  Grange,  Buahey, 
Herts,  Mr.  John  Leslie,  who  has  won  distinction  during  the 
past  twenty-four  years  in  Scottish  gardening  circles,  was  re- 
cently presented  by  his  friends  and  admirers  with  a  framed 
photographic  group  of  his  acquaintances,  and  a  purse  of 
sovereigns.  Dr.  Thomson,  rector  of  Perth  Academy,  made  the 
presentation.  1 

Bpltleh  Oapdenepe*  Aeeoelatlon. 

At  the  last  meeting,  held  on  April  14,  twenty-four  new 
members' were  elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1,211.  The 
secretary  was  deputed  to  address  a  meeting  at  Blackburn  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  draft  r^>ort  of  the  annual  meeting  was  oMfc- 
sidered  and  amended,  as  was  also  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  on  examinations.  A  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  employment  at  Kew  was  made,  and  will  be  considered  by  the 
executive  council  when  the  alleged  grievances  are  submitted  is 
writing. — J.  W. 

Plan-dpawlnsr  Competition* 

A  prize  for  the  best  plan  for  laying  off  a  piece  of  ground, 
eight  acres  in  extent,  offered  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,  brought  nine  competitors  at  the  show  last  week» 
being  three  more  than  last  year.  These  were  considered  by  the 
judges  to  be  of  very  fair  merit.  The  competition  was  confined 
to  journeymen  gardeners.  First  place  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Forsyth,  Durris  House,  Drumoak;  second  to  Mr.  D.  T- 
McKinlay,  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith;  and  third  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Webster,  Bothwell  Castle,  Bothwell.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  the  second  and  third  prises  should  have  been 
gained  by  the  same  men  in  two  successive  yenirs. 

United  Hoptloultupal  Benefit  and  Ppovldent  Society. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Monday, 
April  13,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Five  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  thirty  for  the  quarter. 
Sickness  has  been  heavy,  but  rather  less  than  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1907.  Several  cheques  were  passed,  being 
payments  to  members  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  others, 
including  a  payment  of  2s.  to  a  member  who  lapsed  thirty 
years  ago.  Members  over  sixty  years  of  age  may  now  with- 
draw the  interest  on  their  deposit  account,  and  several  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  as  it  enables  them  to  pay  their 
subscriptkms  more  easily.  The  committee  trust  that  many 
young  gardeners  will  join  the  society  during  the  year.  Rules 
may  be  had  from  the  secretary— W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

South-Baatepn  AsTPloultupal  ColIesr««  Wye. 

A  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
cultural  College  was  held  at  Wye,  Kent,  on  the  13th  inst., 
Ijord  Ashoombe  presiding.  The  resignation  of  the  vice'^hair- 
man,  Mr.  George  Marsham,  was  accepted  with  sincere  regret, 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Comwallis  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The 
Principal  (Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan)  reported  an  attendance  of  123 
students  for  the  spring  term,  and  that  123  had  already  entered 
for  the  summer  term,  commencing  on  June  1.  The  establish- 
ment of 'professorships  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  zoology 
in  connection  with  London  University  is  under  consideration. 
Members  of  the  college  staff  are  actively  engaged  in  research 
work  in  mycology,  soil  bacteriology,  animal  digestion,  frost 
protection  of  orchards,  and  other  problems  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  importance.  A  troop  of  the  Bast  Kent  Yeomanry 
has  been  formed  of  the  college  students,  who  will  go  into  camp 
with  the  regiment  at  Aldershot. 
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Co-opepattve  Fpiilt  Gpadlnff. 

The  report  of  the  Hereford  Co-openBtive  Fruit-grading 
Society  for  the  past  year  hae  been  published.  The  total  sales 
of  Apples  amounted  to  £1,620^  as  against  £3,749  the  previous 
year,  and  the  -amount  paid  for  fruit  was  £1,280,  as  against 
£2,551.  The  decrease  was  accounted  for  by  the  Apple  crop 
bem'^  very  small.  In  the  agricultuml  supply  department  the 
sales  to  members  increased  from  £2,228  to  £3,623. 

The  Plow«p  Tp«d«  In  Paris. 

The  French  capital  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the 
world  for  flowers  and  plants.  The  central  markets  ten  flower 
markets  in  different  quarters,  500  flower  stores  and  numerous 
little,  stalls,  supply  the  Parisians  with  their  blossoms.  The  local 
markets  tare  held  twice  a  week,  and  the  Quai  Aux  Fleurs  alone 
receives  200,000  flowering  plants  a  day.  These  plante  are  gix>wn 
mostly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  special  plants  and 
flowers  kre  sent  from  the  south,  from  Nantes,  Orleans,  Angiers, 
and  even  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  is  efstimated  that  30,000,000, 
potted  plants  are  used  annually  in  Paris. 

Illness  of  Ppof.  John  Cpalflr*  . 

Nurserymen  at  large  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  illness  of 
Mr.  John  Craig,  Editor  of  '*  The  National  Nurseryman,'^  and 
professor  of  Horticulture  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  U.S.A.  For  some  time  past,  Prof. 
Craific  has  been  suffering  from  acute  stomach  trouble.  In 
hopes  of  obtaining  relief,  h€;  sailed  with  his  wife  and  son  for 
Egypt  on  the  first  day  of  February.  The  voyage  was  rough 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  sick  man,  who  suffered  considerably. 
He  had  thought  that  the  fine  winter  climate  of  Egypt  and  the 
change  of  scene  would  benefit  him.  It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  to  give  up  this  trip.  Some  days  were  fvpent  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  in  •Tecux)erating  fix>m  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  At 
present.  Prof.  Craig  is  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  The  ser- 
vices of  a  skilled  surgeon  have  been  secured,  and  an  operation 
will  be  performed  to  bring  relief  and  cure  to  the  patient 
sufferer. 

The  Wopshlpful  Company  of  Oapdeners. 

Desirous  of  following  a  pleasant  custom  already  enjoyed  by 
the  Fruiterers,  the  Master,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  have  peti- 
tioned the  Lord  Mayor  to  x>ermit  them  to  present  annually 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  time  being  a  basket^  containing 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  herbSj  in  grateful  remembjance  of  the 
Recorder's  warrant,  issued  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1632, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Guild  in  promoting  horticulture. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1891  a  Livery  was  granted  to  it, 
and  in  1905  the  King  confirmed  the  gnauts  of  armorial  bear- 
ings made  by  his  predecessors  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  has  been  cordially  grantod  by  the 
Lord. Mayor,  who  has  fixed  July  1  for  the  first  presentation. 
The  Gardeners'  Company  ranks  sixty-fourth  among  the  City 
Guildls,  and  has  met  with  varying  fortunes  during  its  career, 
but  it  appears  never  to  have  posfetssed  a  hall.  It  was  revived 
some  years  ago  by  several  enthusiastic  members  of  the  calling, 
and   is    now   in   a   flourishing  condition. 

HoPtleultupe  In  Hepefopd. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  County 
Council,  it  was  reported  that  agricultural  instruction  was 
being  giv4^  in  the  county  with  success,  new  features  introduced 
being  cheese-making  and  stock  judging.  The  private  advice 
and  assistance  rendered  to  farmers  and  gardeners  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  branches  of  the  work  in  which 
the  agricultural  staff  was  engaged,  and  it  was  gratifying,  the 
Education  Committee  reported,  to  note  that  advantage  was 
taken  to  a  greater  extent  each  year  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  securing  expert  advice.  The  subjects  covered  a  wide  range, 
two  of  the  most  common  being  the  valuation  and  purchase  of 
Hianures  and  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees.  Other  matters  of 
frequent  inquiry  were  cider-making  and  bottling,  fruit 
bottling-,  selection  of  varieties  and  planting  of  fruit  treas,  and 
pests  of  fruit  trees.  It  had  been  decided  to  carry  ogt  trials  in 
the  manuring  of  meadows',  the  manuring  of  the  Mangold  crop, 
inoculation  of  soil  or  seed  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  and 
fruit  tree  washes. 


Notes  on  BeMlDg. 

On  no  two  season^  in  saccession  should  the  arrangemei^t  of 
certain  beds- or  borders  bo'th*  same,  therefore  a  note  on  actual 
facts  as  ,to  those, se^n  is  eeasonable,  and  I  hope  beneficial.  In 
;a  circular  bed,  8ft' in  diameter,  at  Aldenham  last  year,  the  white 
jSwoinsonia  was  a  huge  success.  The  plants  had  been  given 
!  sufficient  space  to  avoid  crowding,  thus  the  effect  was  fine^ 
seeing  that  red  Altertianthera  was  employed  as  a  carpet  under- 
'  neath  as  a  contrast. 

Fuchsia  Madame  Cornell ison  growing  over  the  silver-edged 
"Geranium"  Flower  of  Spring  was  effective,  the  red  sepals  of 
the  FuchaU  showing  up  over  the  leaves  of  the  "Geranium." 
Madame  de  Bussey  Heliotrope,  in  a  circular  mass,  was  most 
enjoyable ;  and  so  it  is  when  tne  groundwork  is  composed  of 
Harrison's  Musk,  the  two  perfumes  making  such  an  agreeable 
combination. 

Calceolaria  auplexicaulis  never  had  a  better  iK^ason,  the 
moist  period  suiting  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  a  nicety,  and 
with  good  growth  freedom  in  flower  is  sure  to  follow.  Ivy- 
leaved  "  Geranium  ^  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  in  a  mass  was 
here  and  elsewhere  an  object  of  beauty;  ita  oolour  is  so 
cheering. 

"Geranium"  Paul  Cramx)el,  in  a  circular  mass,  well  depicted 
this  extra  fine  scarlet,  with  its  shade  of  orange  colour,  as  quite 
one  of  the  beet  for  massing.  A  mound  of  \erbena  Miss  \\\\\- 
mott^  with  its  rosy-pink  hue,  formed  a  delightful  oontra^t  with 
the  Sliver  foliage  of  Abutilon  Suavitzi  planted  thinly,  Mesembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  formed  an  agreeable  grouno- 
work  for  a  huge  mass  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria,  6ft 
high.  Another  mass  of  this  showy  autumn-flowering  subject 
was  growing  over  Antennaria  tomentosa.  Never  have  I  seen 
this  Lobelia  with  more  luxuriance  of  stem,  leaf,  or  blossom, 
lisntana  4>urpurea  was  thinly  planted  over  a  mass  of  white 
Verbena,  producing  a  telling  effect.  This  is  ouq  of  the  best 
of     continuous     summer     and      autumn-flowering      jjlants.— 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 


Early  Honey-Beek^ra. 

Hard  are  the  ejiithets*  sometimes  hurled  at  the  average 
Bi-itish  Spring  by  those  who  love  -not  its  rough  winds,  its 
^>ho\^•ere  of  sleet  or  cqjd  rain,  its  occasional  fogs  and  frosty 
nights.  Yes,  even  in  the  Springsthat  are  least  favourable  we  get 
some  pleasant  days,  when  we  forget  the  oisagreeable  past  and 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  approach  of  summer.  There  are 
evenings  in  Aprd  or  May  when  we  may  take  a  short  stroU  round 
the  garden  with  no  sense  of  discomfort,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
Spring  air  suggests  the  awakening;  of  new  life.  Insect  forms, 
which  for  montlis  have  been  lacking  from  the  gerden,  appear 
in  the  twilight,  winged,  or  are  crawling  upon  the  fresh  vegeta- 
tion, not  perhaps  with  good  intentions.  Moths,  a  few  of  them 
bred  in  or  near  gardens,  but  most  visitors  from  a  distance,  come 
flying  round  the  early  flowers,  intent'  upon  honey  while  it  is 
yet  rather  a  scarce  article.  Other  strollers  are  seeking  for 
"palms"  at  Easter,  where  Sallows  and  Willows  grow. 

We  may  allow  these  moths  to  regale  themselves  tindisturbed, 
even  if  a  few  of  them  are  likely  to  be  parents  of  troublesome 
oat-erpillars,  nor  can  we,  in  fact,  easily  identify  them  unless  we 
have  a  lantern.  This  difference,  however,  most  can  see  easily, 
that  some  of  the  honey-lovers  have  slim  bodies,  and  others  are 
rather  stout.  Should  it  be  quite  dark  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
fat-bodied  moths  gleam  like  tiny  stare.  We  might  happen,  on 
a  mild  evening,  to  get  a  sight  of  a  hummine-bird  hawk  moth,  for 
this  lively  insect  has  been  noticed  in  nearly  every  month 'some- 
where. Any  speciniens  about  now  have  hybemated,  and  thev 
announce  their  arrival  by  a  sonorous  hum.  The  early  grey  moth 
(Xylocampa  lithorhiza)  has  received  its  popular  name  from  its 
early  appearance,  for  sometimes  it  braves  the  March  winds, 
though  April  is  its  usual  month.  Its  oolour  is  grey,  inth 
curious  black  maikings.  The  body  is  long  and  crested.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  ui>on  the  Honeysuckle,  wild  or  cultivated, 
during  July  and  August.  It  is  rather  handsome,  and  not 
seriously  injurious  to  this  favourite  climber.  After  wintering 
in  outhouses  or  lv)llow  trees,  the  herald  moth  is  appearing  to 
welcome  Spring.  We  soon  recognise  him  by  his  hooked  wines, 
having  orange  and  light  grey  lines  upon  a  brown  ground.  In 
colour  the  catei-pillar  is  of  a  tint  which  resembles  the  leaves  or 
the  Willow,  and  easily  escapes  notice,  probably  even  from  birds. 
When  full  grown  it  spins  a  delicate  white  cocoon  upon  a  twig 
of  its  food-plant.  , 

Several  of  the  thorn  moths  have  bodies  rather  stoutish  for 
the  tribe  (Geometere)  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  able,  there- 
fore, to  store  more  honey  than  their  slighter  brethren.  Some  of 
them  are  late  visitors  to  the  Ivy  bloom.  Spring  flowers  naturally 
attract  them,  and  so  do  lights.  All  these  moths  have  la  pro- 
pensity for  sacrificing  themselves  at  gas  lamps.     They  have  not 
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received  their  name  from  any  thorninoss  about  them,  but  the 
caterpillars  bave  singular  humps  or  protuberances,  which  make 
them  resemble  bits  of  twig.  It  is  probable  that  by  this  mimicry 
thejr  escape  birdft.  The  April,  or  early  thorn  moth,  is  a 
familiar  species  (Sejenia  illunaria).  It  is  so  srtvled  from  a  moon- 
shaped  spot  on  the  pale  brown  wings,  which  are  angulated. 
Most  years  there  is  a  second  brood  in  the  summer.  About  the 
country  we  find  the  brown  mottled  caterpillars  upon  the 
Willow,  Coming  into  gardens,  the  moths  \^  eggs  upon  a 
doz^i  or  more  diflPerent  shrubs  and  plants. '  The  purple  tHorn 
moth  (S.  illustraria>  is  a  beautiful  species,  of  a  rich  brown 
colour,  with. reddisn  pearly  markings;  it  also  bears  the  half- 
moon;  and  oomes  to  flowers  early  in  May.  Its  caterpillar  occurs 
upon. Birch  or  Oak  about  July. 

A  mikl  March  will  bring  forth  on  the  wing  specimens  of  the 
streamer  moth,  or  Anticlia  devivata,  so  named,  I  suppose,  from 
the  wavy  <£  stream-Jike  markings  on  the  fore-wings.  Its  funny 
little  cate^illar  feeds  on  the  wild  or  ^rden  Rose  in  May.  The 
skinhas  a  tight  appearance,  as  if  pinched  in,  and  the  body  is  of 
.a  delicate  green,  snowing  reddish  spots,  and  the  legs  are  pink. 
Gardeners  or  birds  pick  off  some  of  them,  no  doubt.  A  spring 
visitant  to  earden.  flowers  is  the  early  tooth-striped  moth 
<I>>biphore  &bulata),  which  has  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  in 
April.  Its  general  colour  is  dull  grey  or  smoky,  but  if  we  chance 
to  come  upon  one  ^ust  emerged  and  dryinipj  its  new  wings  on  a 
twig,  we  may  notice  these  are  tinted  with  a  delicate  green, 
which  soon  fs^es.  TTie  caterpillar  is  of  varied  colours,  and  eats 
the  common  Honeysuckle,  also  Poplars  and  Willows.  Then  we 
have  a  group  of  moths  which  are  known  as  the  "carpets," 
though  really  there  is  not  much  resemblance  between  the  pat- 
tern* of  their  wings  and  the  carpets  commonly  seen.  Several 
of  these  fly  in  the  spring,  resting  by  day  on  walls  or  amid  shrubs. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  the  garden  carpet  (Melanippe 
fluctuata).  an  abundant  species  in  May;  also  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  dull  coloured  insect,  but  rather  rapid  on  the  wing.  The 
caterpillar  is  brown  or  green,  pointed  at  each  end  of  the  body, 
and  aistinguished  by  what  an  entomologist  calls  "arrow-head 
markings '°  which  occur  upon  some  caterpillars.  This  is  found 
both  in  the  flower  aiid  kitchen  garden,  being  partial  to  all  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  and  to  the  Tropeeolums,  also  to  other  low- 
growing  plants  of  the  bordei*s ;  out  it  does  not  disfigure  them 
much  in  the  general  way.  The  caterpillar  of  the  silver  ground 
carpet  attacks  Primroses  and  Auriculas  in  the  spring,  the  moth 
appearing  in  autumn. 

Most  gardeners  know  the  catei*pillar  of  the  angle  shades 
moth  (Phlogophora  meticulosa),  a  smooth,  velvety  creature, 
olive  brown  or  green,  rather  leech-like  in  shape,  and  if  annoye<l 
it  rolls  into  a  ring.  Some  of  them  are  feeding  all  through  the 
season  upon  a  variety  of  garden  plants.  The  last  of  them  in 
autumn  often  occurs  upon  the  Chrysanthemum,  then hybernates, 
and  finishes  its  growth  on  the  Primrose,  or  other  low  plant. 
Passing  rapidly  through  the  chrysalis  stage,  it  is  able  to  appear 
wingea  early,  and  join  the  company  of  May  moths.  It  is  one  of 
the  easily  recognisable  species,  owing  to  the  scalloped  and 
arched  wings,  with  their  distinctive  pattern  upon  a  greenish 
brown.  After  feasting  at  flowers,  this  moth  may  be  noticed  bx 
day  resting  upon  fences.  The  stui^ly,  stout-bodied  satellite 
moth,  or  Scapelosoma  sateliitia,  comes  after  honey  early  in 
Apri>l.  It  is  a  common  moth  throughout  our  islands.  It  is  a 
dull  bro^ni  insect,  but  conspicuous  by  three  white  spots  on  the, 
forewings — one  large,  two  small.  I  suppose  these  must  have 
suggested  a  name  which  alludes  to  the  moon.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  spots  are  bright  orange,  or  lacking.  If  the  cater- 
pillar were  common  in  gardens  it  might  be  a  useful  one,  but  it 
mostly  lives  upon  Beech,  Elm,  or  Oak.  Though  it  eats  leaves 
now  and  then^  more  frequently  it  preys  upon  other  cater- 
pillars, hiding  m  ambush  to  pounce  upon  them. 

Some  of  the  rather  grey  ouaker  moths  (their  appearance 
seemingly  having  suggested  their  name)  bestir  thems^vee  to 
greet  the  Spring.  The  small  quaker  (Tseniocampa  cruda),  which 
has  its  general  grey  relieved  by  black  spots  and  x>aler  grey, 
comes  in  small  swarms  to  the  flowers  of  April,  when  they  are 
out.  But  the  coMnese  of  1908  is  keeping  this  species  and  many 
others  still  in  th«  chrysalis  stage.  More  abundant  is  the 
common  quaker,  or  T.  stabilis,  greyish  brown,  having  a  tinge  of 
Ted,  axid  some  black  dots.  It  spends  nearly  eight  months  as 
chrysalis  just  below  the  earth.  Its  caterpillar  is  often  seen  in 
July  feedmg  upon  various  trees.  It  has  a  large  head  and  deli- 
cate velvety  body  of  bright  green ;  no  doubt  a  morsel  prised  by 
insect-loving  birds.  When  alarmed  it  suddenly  drops  from  a 
twig,  and  twists  the  body  violently,  perhaps  as  a  protective 
measure.  In  the  same  genus,  but  not  a  "quaker,**  is  the 
Hebrew  character  moth  (T.  gothica),  of  lovely  tints,  in  fact, 
rather  a  handsome  insect.  Among  the  markings  is  a  figure 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  body  is  well  clothed  with 
woolly  scales,  which  partly  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  it  has 
to  encounter  during  its  excunsions  amongst  flowers.  The  cater- 
pillar is  pale  green,  adorned  with  numerous  stripes,  and  occui-s 
on  many  garden  trees  or  shrubs,  such  as  Hawthorn,  Poplar, 
and  Lilac.— Entomologist. 


Aookanthera  (Toziooplilna)  speotabilis. 

This  is  described  by  Nicholson  under  the  name  of  Tozi- 
cophlsea.  but  this  fine  old  plant  is  also  known  as  Aeokanthera 
spectabilis.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  bears  stout,  elliptical, 
leathery  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  are  produced  corymbs  of 
flowers,  forming,  when  expanded,  a  deep  dense  sprny.  The 
general  appeanance  of  the  flowers  remind  one  of  the  common 
white  Jasmine,  and  these  being  sweetly  scented,  are  an  interest- 
ing and  welcome  feature  for  a  warm  greenhouse  in  spring.  It 
succeeds  in  a  winter  temperature  of  50deg  to  65deg  F.,  though 
when  in  flower,  which  is  generally  during  March  and  April, 
these  are  somewhat  impatient  of  draughts,  and  for  this  reason 


Acokanthera  spectabilis, 

its  value  for  house  decoration  is  limited.  The  plants  grow 
freely  in  a  light  rich  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
while  the  occasional  assistance  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  of 
inestimable  benefit  toward  full  development.  Toxicophlaea 
spectabilis  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft  to  6tt,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  inserted  in  po:s  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  on  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.— Thomas  Smith,  Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth, 
Lines. 

Centropogon  Luoyana. 

Where  odd  plants  are  required  to  make  the  greenhouses  in- 
teresting this  is  indeed  a  good  subject.  It  belongs  to  the 
Campanula  order,  and  is  easily  cultivated.  It  should  be  propa- 
gated annually,  and  grown  on  in  ordinary  good  soil.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  panicles  at  the  points  of  the  shoots 
and  along  the  shoot  at  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  are  both  curious 
and  showy,  the  colour  being  a  bright  rose.  It  can  without  any 
difficulty  be  in  perfect  flower  for  Christmas,  if  grown  in  a  tem- 
penature  of  about  60deg. 

Thrysaoanthus  Sohomburgkianus. 

This  is  an  old  favourite,  but  seldom  seen  nowadays,  yet  its 
merits  are  of  some  value.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultvire,  and  should 
be  propagated  annually,  as  the  old  plants   get    leggy  and  un- 
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•ishtly.  This  plant  has  a  peculiar  babit  of  flowering,  tbe 
infloreeceiiioe  being  a  long  penduloua  gracefnl  apray.  The  flowers 
are  red,  and  tubular  in  shape.  It  is  well  suited  for  a  han^g 
plant,  and  is  best  grown  in  pots,  but  should  be  hung  up  when 
the  sprays  begin  to  develop.  Under  good  cultivation  these 
sprays  will  attain  a  length  of  from  3ft  to  4ft.  The  pknt  starts 
to  flower  about  February,  and  continues  in  bloom  until  April. 
Although  grown  usually  as  a  stove  plant  in  England,  it  requires 
iio  special  treatment,  and  thrives  well  in  a  temperature  of  dddeg 

Me^embryanthemiimB. 

For  purposes  of  acoommodation  we  will  call  the  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  or  those  of  which  we  shall  briefly  write,  green- 
boose  plants.  They  can  verv  well  be  cultivatea  upon  a  green- 
house Btage<  How  remarkably  varied  they  are,  and  so  very 
curious.  UxK>n  this  page'  appears  the  figure  of  one  species 
of  the  genus,  which  forms  mere  flattened,  succulent  growths. 
So  very  like  unto  smooth  river  pebbles  are  they,  that  it  requires 
the  keenest  scrutiny  to  tell  which  are  stones  and  which  are 
plants.  Perhaps  we  ought,  in  the  fashion  of  the  daily  papers, 
to  have  marked  the  plants  with  a  cross.  There  are  only  two 
plants  in  the  pan  here  shown— one  toward  the  upper  edge  (the 
JarflKst  piece,  near  the  label),  the  other  nearer  tne  middle. 

iBut  the  genus  oontains  a  number  of  types,  the  half-hardy 


STONES  OB  PLA.NTS  ? 

(Mesembryantbemuin  truncatum.) 

creeping  sorts  like  M.  pyropeum  (syn.  tricolor)  and  coidifolium 
variegiatum,  forming  one  seotion ;  M.  crystallinum,  the  Ice-pl^nt, 
another ;  and  the  larger,  more  permanent  tribe  embrace  such  as 
we  mentioned  on  page  330,  to  wit,  Mesembryantliemuni 
Bolusi. 

Zonal  Pelargoniams. 

I  think  a  few  hints  on  the  growing  of  sonals  will  serve  to 
help  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  in  regard  to  getting  the 
best  results.  I  think  there  is  nothing  better  for  edging 
Chrysanthemum  groups,  either  in  the  conservatory  or  show 
bouse,  and  also  very  useful  for  trays.  The  best  time  for  putting 
in  cuttings,  if  you  want  them  in  flower  early,  is  about  the  end 
of  January.  Seven  or  eight  cuttings  in  a  48-sized  (5in)  pot,  one 
part  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  with  enough  silver  sand  to  make 
it  i>orous,  placed  in  a  heated  pit  with  a  slight  bottom  heat,  will 
serve.  A  ^reat  mistake  made  by  many  is  in  watering  as  soon 
as  the  cuttmgs  are  put  in,  whereas  they  should  be  left  quite  four 
or  five  days  before  being  watered.  When  well  rooted  pot  oflF 
into  60's,  and  when  they  have  made  about  five  leaves  pinch  the 
tox>s  out,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  with  roots  pot  off  in  the 
final  pots,  which  should  be  48's  (5in).  When  rooted  thoroughly 
give  a  little  weak  soot  or  cow  manure  water  once  a  week ;  and 
should  they,  require  pinching  again  do  not  fail  to  do  so.  Some 
varieties  do  not  require  pinching  more  than  once,  but  a  grower 
can  always  judge  that  for  himself.  Gradually  harden  them  off 
into  cold  frames  and  place  them  outdoors  at  the  beginning  of 
June.—T.  F.  S. 


Yegetables. 


The  Qoality  of  Potatoei. 

Chemists  have  given  no  little  attention  to  the  study  of 
Potatoes,  both  as  a  human  and  as  an  animal  food  prodact. 
JUoognising  that  the  food  value  of  Potatoes  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  starch  content,  extensive  analyses  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  starch  in  the  tubers, 
and  its  proportion  to  other  substances  and  to  water.  The 
protein,  starch,  and  fat  contents,  and  the  presence  of  other 
substanoes  which  influence  colour  and  flavour,  have  also  been 
investigated. 

These  studies  have  been  of  great  value  to  tJbe  Potato 
interests,  for  they  have  not  only  shaped  and  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Potato  tuber  as  a  plaint  organ  of  repro- 
duction, but  they  have  stimulated  efforts  to  improve  the 
Potato  plant  to  the  end  that  it  may  yield  more  abundantly, 
and  give  a  more  acceptable  product  for  human  food.  From 
all  of  theee  points  of  view  great  advances  have  been  made. 
Through  the  knowledge  of  the  Potato  and  its  chemical  composir 
tion,  growers  have  been  educated  to  better  practices  and 
methods  of  tillage,  storage  and  marketing.. 

It  is  upon  the  consideration  of  starch  content  in  the  tuber 
and  other  chemical  properties  that  the  estimate  of  quality  has 
usually  been  made.  The  standard  of  oompoaition  is  lairly 
adequate  when  only  the  utility  of  Potatoes  tor  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch  is  concerned,  and  perhaps,  also,  when  Potatoes 
are  used  only  for  live  stock  food.  But  the  proportion  of  the 
country's  production  of  Potatoes  for  starch  manuiacture,  or 
even  for  cattle  food,  as  compared  with  the  qu<u>tity  produced 
for  human  food,  is  very  small.  From  the  view  point  of  the 
starch  manufacturer,  the  starch  content  of  the  Potato  wouW 
be  a  good  and  satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  the  quality; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  used  for  stock  food,  it  is  a 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  starch  content  must  be  considered  in 
a»y  estimate  of  the  quality  of  Potatoes,  for  when  starch  is 
deficient,  or  falls  below  a  certain  standard,  namely  about 
17  per  cent.,  the  indications  are  that  the  tubers  have  not 
properly  developed,  have  not  ripened,  or  they  have  erown  under 
adverse  climatic  soil  or  manure  conditions.  Sud  Potatoes 
prepared  for  human  food  will  not  meet  the  standard  set  for 
superior  table  tubers.  An  analysis  of  some  of  tho  beet  cooking 
varieties  of  Potatoes  has  shown  a  variation  in  starch  content 
from  16  to  23  per  cent.,  most  of  them  ranging  from  18  to  20 
per  cent. 

We  are  aware  that  the  culinary  value  of  Potatoes  varies 
with  the  tastes  and  estimation  of  different  i>ersons.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  a  Potato  of  a  starchy  flavour, 
white  and  floury  in  colour,  and  mealy  when  cookea,  is  con- 
sidered more  desirable  than  one  which  is  strong  in  flavour, 
coloured  or  soggy  after  boiling.  This  mealy  condition  is  usually 
found  in  Potatoes  with  a  starch  content  ranging  from  18  per 
cent,  and  upwards;  though  such  conditions  may  not  depend 
directy  upon  starch  content.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  varieties  of  Potatoes  most  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes 
are  those  which  retain  their  form,  are  yellowish  in  colour,  and 
are  soggy  after  boiling.  This  condition  is  usually  found  m 
tubers  low  in  starch  content  and  high  in  protein ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  contain  from  12  to  16  per  cent,  of  starch, 
and  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  protein,  or  nitrogenous 
substances.  This  may  be  a  condition  wnich  is  possessed 
by  a  particular  variety,  or  it  may  be  due  to  unripeness,  or  to 
unfavourable  conditions  for  growth  and  development. 

lUiere  are  also  trade  estimates  of  quality  in  Potatoes  which 
have  no  direct,  relation  to  the  culinary  or  structural  considera- 
tions. These  may  be  classed  «i5  size,  surface  aspects,  and  shape- 
liness, and  variety  conditions.  Usually  the  traoe  does  not 
call  for  Potatoes  of  excessive  sise,  those  ranging  from  2in  to 
3in  in  length,  weighing  from  5os  to  lOoz,  are  most  acceptable. 
If  smaller  than  this,  for  whole  boiled,  they  are  not  uniform  in 
cooking  qualities,  and  do  not  look  well  when  put  upon  the 
table.  If  very  large,  full  weight  is  not  given  when  the  tubers 
are  measured  in  the  bushel.  Then,  too,  in  preparation  for 
cooking  the  large  tubers  have  to  be  cut  in  order  that  they  may 
be  uniformly  cooked  before  the  small  ones  are  over-done.  A 
cut  Potato  loses  more  of  its  nutritive  properties  during  th« 
operation  of  cooking  than  does  an  uncut  Potato.  There  is 
slightly  more  war^e,  also,  in  paring  the  over-large  tubers.  The 
surface  aspects  and  general  shapeliness  of  the  tubers  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  considerations  of  the  discriminating  oon- 
lumers.— J.  J.  W. 

Classes  of  Sweet  Peaa. 

(1.)  Sklfs.— Flowers  with  only  one  colour.  (2.)  FlakM-t- 
Flowers  with  a  distinct  ground  colour,  on  which  are  stripes  or 
flakes  of  another  colour.  (3.)  Bicolors.— Flowers  witn  two 
colours,  one  found  in  the  wings  and  the  other  in  the  standarp. 
(4.)  Fancies.— Flowers  of  more  than  two  colours.  (5.)  Picoteb 
BDOED. — Flowers  of  one  or  more  colon rs,  but  having  an  edging 
of  a  distinct  colour  round  the  standard  and  wings. 
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The  Season  aid  Its  Pfospecls. 

Comparing  dates  on  which  various  kinds  of  trees  came  into 
flower  for  the  past  seToral  years,  I  find  the  present  year  the 
latest  by  quite  ten  days.  On  looking  round  the  ^rden  I  aJso 
find  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  most  pleasing  promise 
of  fruit  on  all  kinds  of  trees  save  Plums.  These  are  not  ^oing 
to  give  us  A  very  heavy  crop  under  any  circumstances.  Neither 
did  we  expect  a  full  crop  after  such  an  abundant  one  as  that 
of  1907.  However,  varieties  will  di£Fer,  for  although  such  kinds 
as  Rivers*  Early  Prolific,  Victoria.  Bon  Bouch^  (Gage),  and  that 
splendid  new  kind  Reine  Claude  ae  Comte  Hathem,  each  bore  a 
full  crop,  they  are  now  showing  an  abundance  oiP  healthy  flowers. 
With  reterence  to  the  last  named  I  can  speak  very  highly  of  it. 
I  saw  this  fruit  when  it  was  first  exhibited  in  London,  and 
ordered  a  tree.  In  due  course  it  came,  and  was  promptly 
planted  on  a  warm  wall.  I  may  say  that  it  was  a  i^Iendidly 
furnished  tree,  with  some  few  flower  buds  set  on  a  few  of  the 
small  groXvths,  and  I  think  every  flower  set  a  fruit,  which 
came  to  perfection ;  and  since  then  it  has  borne  two  very  heavy 
crops  of  beautiful  and  delicious  Plums.  The  tree  now  nearly 
covers  its  allotted  space,  and  is  just  opening  its  flowers  for  the 
fourth  time  in  four  years.  There  are  few  varieties  with  such 
a  tempting  appearance  when  fully  ripe.  The  orange-coloured 
flesh  is  overlaia  with  a  heavy  coat  of  grey  bloom,  which  gives 
it  a  very  apx>etising  ai^>earance. 

Apples  are  showing  an  extraordinary  amount  of  healthy 
flower  buds,  but  which,  are  very  late  indeed,  which  gives  one 
gi-eat  hopes  for  a  bumper  fruit  store  next  winter.  Pears  have 
also  ample  buds,  except  in  cases  where  the  crop  was  too  great 
in  1907,  whicih  was  the  case  on  such  kinds  as  Pass^  Counar, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Hardy.  But  in  some 
cases  where  the  crop  was  very  heavy,  the  trees  are  again  full  of 
flower  .buds,  viz.,  Seckle,  Doyenne  du  Comice.  What  a  splen- 
did fruit  this  is !  No  matter  how  heavy  the  crop,  the  following 
year  it  will  give  a  fair  sprinkling.  Louise  Bon  of  Jersey  is 
also  showing  well,  althou^n  it  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year. 
"  Snutll  fruit "  (Goosebernes  and  Currants)  are  very  promising. 

Of  Strawberries  there  are  evil  forebodings,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  by  cutting  the  crowns  and  examining  the  embryo 
flower  buds,  they  are  quite  healthy.  Strange  to  say,  the  plants 
oame  through  the  severe  weather  (22deg  frost)  quite  aafely  to 
all  appeanance^  but  suddenly  lost  all  their  foliage  in  March. 
Looking  lat  things  as  they  are  to-day,  and  remembering  past 
years  similar  to  the  present,  the  outlook  is  bright. — T.  Arnold, 
April  11. 

Rosala. 

Kind  and  friendly  recognition  o1  modest  effort  is  always  most 
welcome  and  encouraging.  When  a  veteran  accords  a  few  words 
of  praise  to  a  young  recruit  he  hardly  x>^rhaps  realises  how 
helpful  those  words  are.  In  giving  a  list  of  Roses  (12)  I  am 
sui^>osing  a  garden  of  perfection,  or  perhaps  rather  of  plenty, 
where  the  plants  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  never  any  doubt 
of  being  able  to  find  to  your  hand,  during  the  legitimate  season 
of  Roses,  the  exact  flower  required  ^  make  up  a  glorious  whole. 
The  Roses  are  not  by  any  means  all  new  or  fashionable,  but 
they  may  stand  as  representative,  and  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  Catherine  Mermet,  they  are  easy  to  grow. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  colours  and  siees 
in  the  best  possible  way,  i.e.,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  judges,  so 
that  they  may  at  least  give  the  box  more  than  a  casual  survey : — 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Caroline  Testout,  Duke  of  Edinburgih, 
Druschki,  White  Mam  an  Cochet,  E.  V.  Hermanos,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Oapt.  Hayward,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  and  Catherine  Menilet. 

Supposing  the  list  had  been  an  eighteen  or  twenty-four,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Dean  Hole,  and  His  Reverence  [  ?]  would  have 
figured,  possibly,  too,  Bessie  Brown,  if  her  neck  were  straight ; 
and  if  there  were  a  lack  of  blooms,  Ulrich  Brunner  would  always 
be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  good  flower,  but  one  not  of  a  first- 
rate  colour.  Marie  Baumann  used  to  be  a  grciat  favourite,  but 
her  sha]>e  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  When  La  France  is 
good  it  is  very  good.  Xavier  Olibo  is  said  to  be  too  small  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  the  error  made  usually  is  to  get  blooms 
coarse  and  big — surely  a  mistake. 

As  to  the  choice  of  Roses,  it  is  not  ejiven  to  all  Senior 
Wranglers  to  achieve  further  success,  and  the  fact  that  a  Rose 
is  a  medallist  does  not  prove  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
amateur— often  quite  the  contrary.     Those  persons  with  a  short 


purse  and  discretion  have  often  a  far  better' class  of  plants  than 
their  richer  neighbours.  A  Rose  garden  has  to  grow ;  the  re- 
ward is  in  encouraging  that  growth  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  the  old  story  over  again— see  what  varieties  do  the  best  in 
the  adjacent  gardens;  work  on  those*  lines  at  first;  and  then 
when  time  and  means  will  allow,  try  experiments.  It  must  be  a 
very  small  garden  not  to  have  at  least  three  different  aspects, 
and  it  is  marvellous  how  the  colouring,  for  instance,  will  be 
affected  by  aspect.  How,  too,  the  quiSity  will  be  affected  by 
first,  briar-grown  flowers ;  second,  by  self-rooted  flowers.  There 
are  never  two  seasons  quijte  alike,  9o  that  the  Rose  grower  may 
always  count  upon  surprises. 

Frau  ICarl  Druschki  is  so  taken  for  granted  now  as  the  very 
best  white  show  Rose,  that  she  is  no  more  specified  by  name 
than  Gloire  de  Dijon  would  be  in  a  list  of  decorative  gai-den 
Roses.  She  only  lacks  one  thing,  and  that  is  perfume.  As 
Marshal  Niel  is  hardly  an  amateur's  Rose  grown  outside,  it  Is 
not  included  in  the  list  of  twelve. 

That  our  kind  friend,  *^A.  C.,'*  may  lon^  be  spared  to  tend, 
train,  and  exhibit  his  Roses  is  the  earnest  wish  of— Thb  Missus. 


Present-day  Gardeners. 

On  pages  314  and  315,  "K.,  Dublin,"  writes  fully  under  this 
heading,  adverting  to  an  artiole  belonging  to  a  previous  issue. 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  more — far  more — is  expected  of 
the  gardener  of  to-day  than  was  regarded  as  essential  from  his 
predecessor.  The  top-hatted  brigade  has  been  defunct,  except 
in  solitary  instances,  for  many  years,  though  a  generation  ago 
it  was  still  possible  to  meet  one  or  two  individuals  who  thought 
kid  gloves  and  a  top  hat  de  riguer  for  the  management  <^  a  , 
garden.  There  appears  no  reason  to  think  gardeners  to-day  are 
worse  men  professionally,  socially,  or  educationally,  than  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Indeed,  if  a  strenuous  existence  in  the 
production  of  many  things  now  looked  upon  as  necessaries,  which 
m  days  gone  by  were  little  known,  is  any  criterion,  we  have  in 
the  present  generation  of  gardeners  a  distinct  advance.  This, 
too,  in  face  of  far  less  stable  circumstances  than  formerly 
existed.  Tliat  the  conditions  of  a  gardener's  life  are  not  so 
oomfoTtable  as  formerly  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  and  this 
explains  in  a  great  measure  the  losses  to  the  ranks  of  some  of 
our  best  material.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  best  mentally- 
equipped  gardeners  pass  from  gardening  proper  to  posts  as 
instructors,  or  direct  their  efforts  towards  literary  matters,  or 
many  of  them  turn  in  a  commercial  direction,  ana  have  proved 
highly  successful.  So  that  we  may  see  that  though  numbers  of 
such  men  are  still  engaged  in  gardening  of  sorts,  yet  there  is 
a  reduction  from  the  ranks  of  private  gardeners  of  some  of  ^e 
best  material.     At  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of— Grower. 


TorksMre  Gardeners  and  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fnnd. 

This  fund  and  the  special  appeal  which  is  being  made  at  the 
present  time  on  its  behalf  in  connection  with  the  Coming-of-age 
Festival  on  May  12,  should,  I  think,  be  of  especial  interest  to 
Yorkshire  horticulturists,  seeing  that  the  inception  of  the  Fund 
was  mainly  due  to  a  Yorks  gardener — Mr.  Clayton,  late  of 
Grinston  Park.  But  probably  many,  like  myself,  have  hitherto 
never  given  the  matter  any  very  serious  thought,  or  it  may  bo 
that  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  such  institutions, 
having  their  headquarters  so  far  away  as  London,  have  not 
much  claim  upon  us  here  in  the  North.  A  glance,  however, 
through  the  annual  report  certainly  shows  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  find  there  are  in  Yorkshire  five  children  in  receipt  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  vie.,  £13  per  annum  each,  or  £65  in 
all,  but  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  from  Yorkshire  are  very 
much  below  this  amount^  and  the  proportion  of  it  which  comes 
from  Yorkshire  gjardeners  is  very  small  indeed.  I  note  that  one 
town  in  the  Midlands  (not  a  Large  cme)  sends  half  as  much  as 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  An  appeal  made  during  the  past  week 
to  three  small  gatherings  of  gardeners  in  this  locality  had  an 
immediate  result  of  nearly  fifty  shillings  being  subscribed  to^ 
the  popular  shilling  collection^  and  several  volunteered  to  take 
collecting  sheets  for  their  respective  districts,  so  I  hope  this 
amount  will  be  considerably  increased  before  the  festival  on 
May  12.  May  I  suggest  to  gardeners  in  other  parts  of  York- 
shire that,  if  the  matter  has  not  already  been  taken  in  hand, 
some  such  plan  should  be  adopted,  as  the*  result,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  a  birthday  gift  worthy  of  Yorkshire  gardeners,  and 
would  probably  arouse  an  interest  which  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  increasing,  in  future,  the  number  of  annual  subscribers 
to  this  worthy  object.  Any  living  in  a  district  where  no  col- 
lection is  being  made,  who  would  like  to  contribute,  are  asked 
to  send  their  subscriptions  to  Mr.  Norman,  The  Elms,  West- 
wood,  Leeds;  or  Mr.  Cpates,  Spring  Bank,  Headingley,  I^eeds; 
or  'Mr.  Wellwood.  Wyther  House,  Kirksiall,  Leeds ;  or  Mr. 
Walthara,  Sandy  Wood,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds:  or  to  yours 
faithfully— George  Carver,  Chapel-Allerton,  Leeds. 
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Praning  ETergreens. 


In  not  a  few  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  there  Are  a 
number  of  trees  and  abrubs  tbat,  from  want  of  judgment,  or 
even  of  the  knowledge  of  their 'ultimate  development  at  plant- 
ing time,  have  outgrown  their  limits.  Thus,  pruning  may  be 
regarded  as  distinct  from  thinning.  Of  the  annual  pruning  of 
evergreens  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  in  gardens  and  public 
parks,  resulting  in  stiffness  and  formality,  too  much  oannot  be 
said  in  deprecation.  But  for  keeping  trees  and  shrubs  within 
bounds  on  given  areas,  much  in  this  respect  may  be  excused, 
parti culariy  when  the  subjects  are  employed  as  screens,  as 
Holly,  Laurel,' and  Yew.  It  is  not  of  these,  however,  or  indeed 
any  trees  or  shrubs  that  are  subjected  to  formal  trimmings  at 
l^ast  once  or  twice  a  year,  that  my  present  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  apply,  though  if  they  have  grown  out  of  bounds  I 
know  of  no  better  season  than  the  present  for  cutting  them  into 
the  form  or  dimensions  desired,  always  allowing  something  for 
the  extension  of  the  new  growths. 

'  The  subjects  that  may  be  treated  safelv  now  are  Evergreen 
Oaks,  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Hoflies,  and  Yews.  The 
former  hardly  submits  to  the  same  close  heading  back  that  may 
be  practised  on  the  other  kinds  named.  Reducing  to  mere 
stumps  is  not  advisable,  but  even  in  thLs  case  the  limbs  may  be 
considerably  curtailed,  arid  the  heads  in  the  oourse  of  a  few 
years  will  grow  again  into  symmetrical  and  shapeful  form.  The 
worst  of  heading  back  Evergreen  Oaks  is  the  liability  of  the 
limbs  to  push  a  number  of  growths  from  the  ends,  and  thus 
impart  a  tufted  or  lumpy  appearance.  This  may  be  overcome 
•  by  timely  attention  to  aisbudding,  the  new  breaks  being  re- 
duced in  number,  leaving  the  most  promising  and  beet  situated, 
the  others  being  rubbed  off  while  quite  small.  This  means  more 
light  and  air  for  the  parts  retained,  and  their  consequent 
solidification  and  ripening. 

Common  Laurels  will  bear  cutting  down  to  nearly  the 
ground,  and  they  will  push  new  growths  from  tlie  stumps  that 
are  -as  transcendent  in  vigour  and  in  boldness  of  leafage  as  the 
sparse  and  dwindling  overgrown  and  straggling  Umhs  were  un- 
gainly and  indifferent  iii  attractiveness  before.  In  cases  where 
they  are  used  as  facing  to  a  slirubbery,  or  belting  to  a  planta- 
tion of  trees,  and  are  of  .such  depth  as  to  admit  of  cutting  down 
the  back  parts  of  the  facing  or  l>olting,  this  is  exw'llent  practice, 
for  the  outside  is  left  intact,  and  presents  a  fair  face,  while  the 
othera  that  liave  been  cut  down  are  making  new  growth,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  will  be  so  grown  that  those 
bounding  them  outwards  may  also  be  cut  down,  and  the 
plantation  still  have  a  fine  facing. 

Portugal  Laurels  are  very  liable  to  become  straggling  and 
thin  in  shrubberies,  and  even  in  open  places  they  may  put  on 
forms  that  are  not  dense  enough  to  satisfy  the  lover  of  sym- 
metry and  compactness.  No  tree  beai-s  closer  cutting-in  tlian 
the  Portugal  Laurel,  but  of  all  the  sights  to  be  abominated  and 
despised  is  the  annual  cutting  of  them  into  pyramids  and 
rounded  mops  or  semi-cirdes.  Besides,  it  is  the  best  way  to  kill 
them,  or  at  least  give  the  fungus  that  does  that  its  opportunities 
Cut  the  overgrown,  stunted,  unshapely  Portugal  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  do  not  practice  this  too  often.  The  head  may  be  cut 
down  to  a  couple  of  feet  or  so,  and  the  side  bmnches  left  a  foot 
long  to  fomi  a  round-headed  bush  or  low  tree,  the  pyramid 
Shape  being  had  by  leaving  the  main  stem  or  stems  longer,  and 
the  side  branches  a  foot  to  18in  long  at  the  base,  diminishing 
to  iM)thmg  upwards  T^e  tree  so  beheaded  will  make  the  round 
head  or  the  pyramid  if  left  to  itself.  'vcuiu 

Hollies  very  often  become  straggly,  even  badly  furnished 
with  blanches  and  young  growths.  Some,  inde^,  grow  so 
indifferently,  even  m  open  situations,  as  to  be  unsightly  through 
ppomefis  of  growth.  ThoeeeMimpleswiU,  by  judicious  cutting-in 
the  heads  being  reduced  considerably,  quite  surprise  th©  owners 
bv  the  configuration  they  put  on,  the  growths  being  free  and 
plentiful.  Oh  I  It  will  interfere  with  the  berry  production! 
rrue,  for  a  season  or  two  perhaps,  but  then  the  flowering  wQl 
be  more  abundant,  and  the  berries  that  follow  will  be  verv 
niuch  larger  and  brighter  in  colour.  Almost  any  extent  of 
heading  down  mav  be  practised  upon  Hollies,  the  thing  being 
to  so  prune  that  the  head  that  is  expected  to  come  will  be  con- 
formable with  the  pruned  one  the  bnanches  being  left  so  as  to 
secure-  the  slwipe  desired.  ^he  pruning  of  Hollies  may  be 
practised  up  to  June,  but  the>tter  time  is  the  end  of  Anril 
and  early  part  of  May,  and  where  the  growth  has  been  poor 
a  top-dressing  of  short  manure,  or  a  few  good  soakings  of  liquid 
manure,  not  too  strong,  will  ensure  a  more  vigorous  break  and 
finer  foliage.  The  manure  should  extend  outwards  from  the 
stem  to  about  as   far  as  the  blanches  did  previously. 

4.  }i^\^^  ^"^  ^?  ^^®  ^^'^^'  evergreens  that  will  bear  cutting-in 
to  the  hare  trunk,  and  then  push  new  growths  vigorously.  It 
was,  theroforo  much  employed  in  the  ancient  style  of  gardening 
for  verdant  architecture  and  sculpture.     Overgrown  Yew  hedges 


may  be  out  back  as  much  as  desired  with  "a  oertaintjr  of  new 
growths  being  pushed  from  the  branches,  the  growth  being  freer 
from  the  older  than  the  younger  wood,  therefore  enough  of  the 
old  branches  must  be  left  to  secure  the  desired  growths -at  the 
proper  j^ace  to  maintain  the  screen  or  hedge  intact,  and  even 
m  greenery.  Allo(wed  to  take  its  natural  shape,  and  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  considerable  age,  the  Yew  forms  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  British  evergreens,  harmonising  admirablv  with  the 
Holly,  the  Box,  and  the  Juniper.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  sacri- 
legious to  prune  the  aged  Yew,  yet  it  bears  this  without 
resentment,  pashing  new  growths  from  trunks  that  may  have 
endured  centuries. 

Box,  of  course,  bears  the  shears  uncommonly  well,  even 
overgrown  hedges  may  be  cut  down  to  very  near  the  ground 
with  a  certainty  of  new  growths  being  pushed.  Simikir  re- 
nkarks  apply  to  most  evergreens.  Any  tnat  are  straggling, 
ungainly  and  overgrown,  may  be  pruned  or  cut  back  during 
mild  weather  in  April,  and  this  will  give  time  for  the  new 
growths  to  be  made,  and  for  their  hardening,  so  as  to  endure 
an  ordinary  winter  severity  without  serious  <Mmage. — G.  Hbrz. 
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Horticnltoral  Biographies. 

Mr.  J.   Mallendert   Hodsock  Priory. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mallender  has   created   a   record   a4>     Hodsock 
Priory,  wliere  he  has  served  as  head  gardener  for  cloee    upon 
forty  years.     He  has  just  retired  from  the  position,  and  nas 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ford.  Bigood,  Essex,  who  comes 
from  I*ady  Warwick's  Horticultural  GoUege.     Mr.  Mallender  is 
a  Xottinghamshire  man.       He  was  born  at  Raaskill,  and  his 
father  was  an  employee  on  the  Serlby  estate.     It  was  in  1860 
when  Mr.  Mallender  commenced  his  gardening  career  at  Serlby 
Hall  under  Mr.  Cliarles  Parkin,  head  gardener  and  bailiff  to  the 
late  Viscount  Galway,  and  great-unde  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Parkin,  the 
pivsent  agent  at  Serlby.     After  three  and  a  half  years  ho  re- 
moved   into     Lincolnshire,  and    assisted  in  forming  the  Rose 
Harden    at     Brocklesby     Park  for  the  late  Barl  YarboixMigh. 
Having  remained  iiore  for  one  season,  he  had  several  changes, 
and  was  appointed  foreman,  under  Mr.  Hasel,  at  the  gar&ns 
at  Firbeck  Hall,  tlien  occupied  by  Mrs.  Miles.       He    then  re- 
moved to  London,  went  through  Veitch's  nuiseries,  and  later  to 
Henham,  Suffolk,  with  Lord  Stradbrooke.       In  August.  1868, 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Richards  in  charge  of  the  gardmis  at  Modsook 
Priory,  under  the  late  Mrs.  Mellish,  mother  of  Lieut.-Cokmel 
Mellish  and  the  Misses  Mellish.     At  Hodsock  Roses  have  been  a 
feature,  and  tliat  feature  lias  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Mr.  Ma]Ien<Ier's  efforts.       As  an  exhibitor  Mr.  Mallender  has 
}yeeii    successful,  having    won    several  silver  cups  and  medab 
taken  at  shows  all  over  the  country.     About  ^irty  years  ago  he 
began    to    dabble    in    hybridising    Daffodils,  and  being  very 
fortunate  in  the  first  attempt  after  raising  the  oelebnated  Daffo- 
dil known  as  Hodsock  Pride,  it  gave  him  an  impetus,  which  Jed 
him  on  to  furtlier  success.       At  the  present  time  he  is  the 
owner  of  a  great  many  very  celebrated  seedlings,  one  known  as 
Agnes  Mellish,  another  as  Mrs.  Sybil  Foster,  the  famous  little 
Daffodil  known  as  White  Elf,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.   He,  however,  ho|)es  to  bring  one  out  called  Mallender's 
British  Lion,  one  of  the  largest  Daffodils  of  its  type  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mallender  gained  his  first  champion  medal  in  Rose  grow- 
ing at  Sheffield,  and  obtained  his  principal  prises  from  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  gave  it  up  about  five  years  ago,  and  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  Daffodil  growing.  Mr.  Maliender's  skill  aoid 
enthusiasm  as  a  cultivator  of  both  Roses  and  Daffodils  are  well 
known  in  North  Notts.,  where  amateure  are  ever  seeking  his 
advice  concerning  varieties  or  methods  of  culture.  Of  late 
yeans  he  has  lectured  on  Daffodil  and  Rose  culture  daring  the 
winter  season,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  has  been  able 
by  the  generosity  of  his  employers  to  show  anyone  interested  in 
his  favourite  subject  the  success  that  attended  the  methods  he 
advocated. 

A  large  company  assembled  at  the  Top  Schoolroom,  Blyth, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Mallender  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  marble  timepiece,  chair,  and  puree  of  gold. 
These  were  accompanied  by  a  .printed  address. 

In  conclusion,  to  what  has  been  said  above,  and  to  the  kind 
and  hearty  good  wishes  that  were  extended  to  Mr.  Mallender 
and  his  daughter  last  Wednesday  week,  we  would  add  our  own 
tribute  of  respect  and  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mallender  and  his 
work.  His  has  been  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  career.  Ever  since 
1860,  we  believe,  he  hais  read  the  Journal  of  HortictdturCf  and 
during  some  of  the  years  since  then  he  was  a  valued  contributor. 
We  trust  he  will  still  continue  his  connection,  as  a  reader  if.  not 
as  a  writer,  with  our  paper. 
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The  Cedap. 

The  oldest  end  largest  Cedar  in  Britain  w,  or  was  till 
recently,  the  <me  fronting  Brierley  Hall,  near  Bradford,  which 
is  presumed  to  date  from  1705.  Measured  a  few  years  ago,  the 
circumference  was  a  trifle  over  15ft,  and  the  liei^t  about  60ft. 
Though  Dr.  Richardson  thought  our  English  Cedar  might  attain 
the  age  of  700  or  800  years,  none  appear  likely  to  reach  such  a 
figure,^  as  200  years  or  a  little  m<»*e  seems  all  they  can  attain 
to  in  our  climate. — J.  R.  8.  C. 

Eastep  Basket*. 

In  the  making  of  baskets  of  flowers  for  Easter  the  chief  aim 
of  the  florist  should  be  simplicity  of  arrangement  combined 
with  strict  harmony  in  shades  of  colour.  Tho  man  who  can 
give  the  true  harmony  of  shading  along  with  the  free  setting 
of  the  flowers  is  an  artist.  Of  course,  the  predominating 
colours  for  Easter  work  are  of  the  white  shades,  but  they  may 
be  very  properly  combined  with  soft  pink  and  deepei*  shades  of 
such  high  class  flowers  as  Cattleyas  or  other  orchids.  A  writer 
in  the  "Florists'  Exchange"  says:  I  have  too  often  seen  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  artistic  designs  spoiled  by  too  many 
flowers  being  used  and  crowded  so  much  together  that  no  in- 
dividuality was  shown.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  florist  to 
place  every  flower  so  that  it  will  have  a  distinctiveness  of  its 

OWTl. 

Croeus  Tommaslnlanue.. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  Crocus  species,  with  cliarming 
flowers,  which  are  generally,  and  not  inaptly,  described  as  a 
"sapphire  lavender.**     The  exterior  of  the  outor  segment's  is 
of  a  pale  lilac,  with  a  ^igreyish  tinge  about  it,  but  the  interior 
is  of  the  hue  of  the  ordinary  description  quoted  above.    This 
little  Crocus,  says     Mr.  Amott  in  "The  Scottish  Gardener,** 
comes  in  before  the  coloured  Dutch  varieties,  and  is  delightful 
in  the  garden  when  in  a  sunny  place,  so  that  its  flowors  receive 
all  the  sunshine  tliat  is  going  in  the  early  months.     "We  have 
none  too  much  of  this  at  the  season  of  this  Crocus  bloom,  but 
it  responds  to  even  a  little  of  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
rays,  and  forms  a  pretty  bit  of  colour  either  on  the  rockery, 
in  the  grass,  or  in  the  border.     Corms  (or  bulbs,  as  they  are 
generally  called)  can.be  bought  in  autumn  and  planted  about 
lin  deep.     Not  so  large  as  the  Dutch  Crocusee,  still  C.  Tom- 
masinianus  is  a  little  flower  of  great  beauty. 
Anemone  Japonloa. 
Japanese  Windflower  is  so    named  from    its    being    easily 
stripped  of  its  flowers  by  the  wind.     It  is  over  sixty  yeai*s,  says 
a  writer  in  the  "Scottish  Gardener,**   since    this    plant    was 
brought  to  Europe  from  Japan.     The  first  description  of  it  was 
issued  in  1842  from  dried  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  a  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  London.     At  that  time  it  had  many  synonyms — 
Atragene  japonica',  Thunberg,  Clematis  i>olypetaJa,  Decandolle, 
Kifune-gik  (Star  of    Kifune,    Japanese),    Sin-jak-jak,  Chinese, 
«Sx5.     Unlike  the  spring-flowering  Anemone,  this  plant  delights 
in  a  moist,  loamy  situation.     If  in  the  margins  of  woods  and 
shrubberies  all  the  better  to  be  just  clear  of  the  trees.     It  is 
quite  hardy  even  where  the   climate    is   decidedly    cold.       It 
propagates     itself     by     suckers,   and     requires  no  caje  in  its 
management.     It  oould  easily  be  naturalised    in   any    x>art  of 
Britain,  as  it  would  hold  its  own  with  the  most  of  our  native 
growths.     This  species  has  now  many  varieties,  chief  of  which 
is  Japonica  alba,  formerly  known  as  Honorine  Joubert.     In  the 
golden  month  of  October  it  is  the  most  irresistible  flower  in  the 
whole  garden,  with  its  charming  foliage  and  the  freshness  of 
its  large  white  blossoms.     Other  good  sorts  are  Hybrida  elegans, 
a  delicate  rose  colour;  Queen  Charlotte,  a  deeper  rose  colour. 
Some  of  the  other  varieties  have  semi-double  flowers,  with  the 
sepals  overlapping,    as   in    Lady     Ardilaun,  but  just  on  that 
account  have  a  stiffer  and  less  elegant  appearance. 


I  Rose  IVhlte  Klllapney. 

This  variety,  says  "The  Florists*  Exchange,**  originated  at 
the  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  Natick,  Mass.,  and  is  a  sport 
of  the  popular  Killamey  Rose.  Half  of  the  stock  has  been 
purchased  by  the  F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
and  will  be  placed  on  the  market  next  year.  ^r.  Pierson  has 
this  to  say  of  the  newcomer:  "I  believe  Whit«  Killamey  is 
going  to  be  the  best  white  Rose  that  ha.^  ever  been  intro- 
duced, because  it  is  an  all-season  Rose,  like  Killamey,  being 
good  both  summer  and  winter,  and  should  largely,  displace  both 
Bride  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  in  consequence,  neither 
of  which  covers  the  entire  season.  Killamey  has  become  such 
a  popular  Rose  that  I  believe  "White  Killarney  will  prove  to 
be  an  equally  important  addition  to  our  limited  list  of  winter- 
flowering  Roses.  Both  ourselves  and  the  Waban  Rose  Con- 
servatories will  grow  a  whole  house  of  Whit^  Killarney  the 
coming  year.'* 

Helplessness  of  Cultivated   Plants. 

We  rarely  realise  how  helpless  man  has  rendered  the  plants 
he  cultivates  by  the  centuries  of  protection  from  their  weed 
enemies  that  he  has  given  them.  An  experiment  that  well 
illustrates  this  point  was  made  on  one  of  the  Government  farms 
some  time  ago.  A  field  about  one  acre  in  extent,  upon  which 
wheat  had  been  grown  for  forty  years  m  succession,  was  not 
harvested  but  allowed  to  stand  and  shed  its  seeds  as  it  Would. 
The  next  year  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  oame  up,  but  the  weeds  were 
gaining  the  ascendancy,  and  by  the  fourth  season  all  the  wheat 
had  disappeared  4 rom  the  field,  and  the  weeds  held  full  sway. 
If  man  should  suddenly  disappear  from  the  earth  it  is  certain 
that  his  cultivated  cnyps  would  soon  follow  him.  And  yet 
these  very  plants  held  their  own  against  their  competitors  before 
man  took  them  under  his  care.  The  reason  they  can  no  longer 
persist  in  the  face  of  competition  is  not  alone  because  they 
have  grown  weaker,  but  in  a  measure  because  the  weeds  have 
grown  stronger.  In  protecting  his  crops  man  has  constantly 
killed  out  the  weak  and  least  persistent  weeds,  and  only  those 
were  left  to  perpetuate  their  kind  that  were  able  to  elude 
niian  himself.  One  species,  the  self-heal  (Prunella  vulgaris)^ 
which  ordinarily  grows  a  foot  or  more  high,  hap  produced  a 
variety!  so  low  that  it  is  able  to  thrive  on  a  closely  mowed  \a,wn. 
Darwin  never  considered  the  lawn-mower  as  one  of  tlie  factors 
of  evolution,  but  undoubtedly  this  Yankee  invention  has  played 
its  part  in  the  great  struggle.— ("  American  Botanist.") 

Hapdy  Plants  In  Flowep  at  Olasnevln. 

The  weather  for  the  past  month  has  been  characterised 
chiefly  by  the  prevalence  of  hai*sh  cold  winds.  Notwithstanding 
these,  a  considerable  number  of  plants  has  supplemented  those 
in  flower  a  month  ago.  The  following  are  now  in  bloom : — 
Anemone  apennina,  A.  a.  purpurea,  A.  PuTi-atilla,  A.  ranuncu- 
loides,  Arabis  cilicica,  Brodia>a  uniflora,  Cardamine  polyphylla, 
Cardamine  trifolia,  Chionodoxa  Lucilice  Boissieri,  CorydeliB 
bracteata,  Corj'dalis  cava  albiflora.  Clay  tenia  sibirica,  Draba 
aizoides,     D.      bruniaefolia,     D.     grandiflora,     D.     lasiocarpa, 

D.  Deedeana,  &c.     Erica  Veitchi,    E.    lusitanica,    E.   arborea, 

E.  mediterranea  hibernioa.  Erythronium  dens-canis  and  varie- 
ties, E*  Hartwegi,  E.  Hendersoni,  E.  Johnsoni ;  Forsythia 
suspensa,  F.  intermedia,  Fritillaria  askabadensis.  Iris  tuber- 
geniana,  T.  Willmottiana,  I.  Warleyensis.  Mertensia  panicu- 
lata,  Muscari  racemosum,  M.  '*  Heavenly  Blue/*  Parrya 
Memsiesi,  Primula  ciliata,  and  P.  ciliata  snperba,  P.  denticu- 
lata  oashmeriana,  P.  rosea,  P.  frondosa.  Prunus  tomentosa, 
Scilla  bifolia  alba,  Scilla  sibirica,  Saxifraga  Stracheyi  alba> 
S.  retusa,  S.  oppositifolia  major,  Sanguinaria  canadensis^ 
Tulix)a  Kaufmanniana  aurea,  T.  prsostans,  T.  p.  tubergeniana^ 
T.  Greigi,  T.  turkestanica,  T.  pulchella,  T.  Eichleri,  T. 
triphylla.  Trillium  sessile,  Oxalis  acetosella,  Ribes  sanguineum 
splendens,  and  Nuttallia  cerasifonnis,  both  staminate  and 
pistillate  forms.  Saxifrapna  diapensioides,  S.  Frederici-Coburgi, 
S.  "  Faldonside,**  S.  tombeanensis,  and  Primula  megastefolia 
in  frames.  Narcissi  aiX3  now  flowering  freely  in  the  gi*ass  and 
borders.  N.  Henry  Irving  is  an  excellent  early  flowering  sort 
for  naturalising;  and  for  borders  N.  ajax  maximus  is  vej*y  fine. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Aristolochia  tomentosa,  a  mass 
of  flowers  on  a  south  wall.— J.  W.  B. 
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A  French  Wootland. 


After  all,  it  seemed  well  to  return  to  our  old  lore!  Haying 
coquetted  with  picturesque  Ardennes,  made  friendly  adranoes  to 
schksfr-crowned  Batz,  indulged  in  ^  sound  Affection  for  ».ne 
{Dore  solid  charms  of  the  SchwiarBwald,  and  oourted  for  the 
nonce  £mpen>r  William's  favourite  Taunus,  we  gave  our  whole- 
hearted love  once  more  to  La  France.  What  led  up  to  it  waa 
doubtless  a  preliminary  trifling  with  the  ForSt,  "  'Die,"  surely, 
iirnce  who  would  dream  of  riyaUing  our  Fontainebleau P  Ah! 
what  memories  does  the  yery  word  conjure  up  I  What  pages  of 
La  Belle's  aadly  fickle  history  doee  it  recall!  Are  not  Moret, 
Montereau  and  other  such  Aroadian  retreats,  moreover,  house- 
hold wards  amon^  all  travel  respecting  folk  P  How  mtany 
genemtiona  of  artists  have  dilettanted  on  iher  woodland  lawns 
and  svlvan  glades,  have  sketched .  the  rustic  chaumiere  and 
gabled  eavee,  or  etched  the  sheltered  lane,  endowing  with  fresh 
gku^  the  gkmt  Beech,  wiling  awav  many  an  odd  noonday  with 
a  plunge  in  the  cooling  waters  of  the  placid  stream,  or  forsaking 
the  brush  for  tbe  immortal  pastime  of  Laaak  Walton  P  Yet  it  is 
not  of  the  lighter  delights  of  Fontainebleau  that  we  would  dwell 
upon,  though  we  played  a  creditable  first  innings  on  its  pitch. 
There  was  method  in  our  folly,  for  did  it  not  lead  to  that 
(quaint  unspoilt  and  untouristed  department  of  Yoone,  with 
its  broad  agricultural  acres,  its  sloping  uplands  and  fringing 
woods^  itself,  moreover,  but  a  go-bet w.een  'twixt  the  Bohemian 
piaradise  and  our  pi^ce  de  resistance,  the  Vosges.  Verily,  France 
and  her  indigene  are  deserving  of  our  experience,  and  to  see 
her  peasant  and  his  life  in  his  most  native  mood  you  must 
pierce  through  the  veil  and  penetrate  the  inner  depths  of  just 
such  a  district  as  this.  Surely,  too.  this  territorial  comer  of 
Fnance.  has  special  interest  from  its  history,  for  we  are  in  the 
.  far-famed  fair  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  large-taiinded  sympathy  with  our  neigh- 
bour for  this  torn  limb  in  her  side.  Ascend  the  mountain 
beyond  Gerardmer  at  the  now  furthest  limit  of  France,  fmd 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  oalled  the  Honegg  you  may  place  your 
iegs  astride  of  the  frontier  and  walk  ^us  a  span,  the  wbile 
looking  down  upon  Munster  and  war-buUt  Strasburg  and  the 
plains  of  Germany,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  poetic  Rhineland. 
At  the  hamlet  of  the  Schlucht,  too,  you  may  take  your  dejeuner 
according  to  your  gastronomic  taste  or  sympathetic  leanings, 
either  in  Germany  or  France. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  to  give  them  the  more  dignified  title,  is,  of  course, 
the  timber  industry,  and  as  ntiturally,  from  the  varying 
heights  of  its  elevation,  the  species  are  finely  varied.  Up 
the  mountain  slopes  the  Pine  is  pre-eminent,  while  the  hills  and 
valleys  are  responsible  for  much  Beech,  Birch,  and  Acacia,  with 
a  liberal  quantum  of  Oak,  Plane,  and  Poplar.  So  far  a&  my 
observation  went  I  hardly  think  there  is  much  Elm.  Lime 
there  is,  and  in  certain  districts  along  the  roadside,  as  so  often 
in  (Jermany  and  in  many  parts  of  France,  you  will  find  the 
W'alnut.  .1  accord  the  Vosges  very  high  praise  when  I  say  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Thurin^anwald,  which  is  noted 
for  its  superb  timber  and  extensive  varieties,  the  former  takes 
premier  place  among  forest  regions  of  Euix>pe.  I  am  tempted 
to  specify  two  heroes  of  woodland  life.  The  one  weather-worn 
veteran  is  to  be  seen  at  Gerardmer.  Planted  in  the  sixteenth 
century  its  present  height  is  thirty  metres,  and  it  spans  well 
over  five  metres  at  its  base.  The  other  must  be  sought  in  the 
drowsy  little  old  world  townlet  St.  Die.  It  can  boast  of  a  birth 
•as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Indeed,  in  the  fourteenth 
it  was  already  renowned.  Partly  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  in  1890, 
it  was  then  severely  shorn  of  a  Large  measure  of  its  gloi*y. 

Both  are  Limes,  they  recall,  curiously  enougb,  yet 
another  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  visitor  to  Frilxwirg  in 
Switzerland  will  remember.  It,  too,  has  a  magnificent  circum- 
ference, and  dates  from  1470.  Ab  regards  fruit,  we  found  in  low- 
land districts  the  delectable  Mirabel  much  cultivated.  Em- 
broidery is  a  specialty  of  the  Vosges,  and  has  a  well  merited 
reputation.  I  do  not  think  I  should  quote  these  departments 
as  ijarticularly  cheap,  yet  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  stay 
in  the  quieter  spots,  such  as  Bruyeres  or  Le  Tholy,  instead  of 
their  more  swell  rivals,  Contrexeville,  Luxeuii,  and  Plombieres, 
you  may  live  eoonomioally  onoii^i.  The  latter  are  the  stock 
dishes  with  first  class  hotels,  hot  springs  and  well  ordered  baths, 
coiiseouently  they  are  more  health  than  pleasure  resorts,  though 
withal  in  exquisitely  aflForested  districts.  Gerardmer,  as  an  all- 
round  spot,  apart  fix>m  being  dear,  is  perhaps  tho  choicest  of 
all,  but  Jacks  the  advantage  of  centrality.  Its  peculiar  diarm 
is  its  lake,  which  is  romantically  beautiful,  and  of  an  entrancing 
shape.  It  must  be  fancy,  yet  it  seems  essentially  French  in 
its  coquettish  setting  of  rising  woods  and  distant  retreating 
bluish  mountains,  the  whole  having  an  airy  appearance,  such  as 
you  find  not  in  the  gmnder  and  more  majestic  lakes  of  tbe 
Bavarian  Highlands. 

In  the  winter  I  believe  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Vosges 
will  show  you  .sport  in  the  form  of  skiing,  to  which  the  regi- 


ments quartered  around  are  much  addicted,  for  the  dark  sesaon 
is  a  ikMng  coote,  and  mtow  is  liable  to  lie  deep  for  a  long  flpeU. 
In  bard  seasons  wolves  descend  from  their  foi^t  lain  and  innide 
the  lowlands,  causing  some  anxiety  and  more  trouble.  Yet  it 
is  the  summer  with  which  we  are  oonoefned.  Hben  indeed  is 
the  Vosges  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  soiourn.  l%e  archi- 
tectural feature  throughout  is  lAie  warm  red-tiled  roof  in  village 
or  iiarmstead.  The  farm  house  and  peaaant's  cottage  alike  are 
usually,  too,  very  deep  saved,  farming  a  splendid  proteotioii  in 
stress  of  weather,  ana  enabling  stock  ainl  stuff  to  be  stored  be- 
neath. The  typical  countrv  dwelling  is  entirely  self-contained, 
the  major  part  being  the  cam  stable  and  storehouse,  and  the 
remnant  the  dwelling  for  man.  Usually  there  is  a  faurge  round 
entrance,  very  picturesque  in  the  distance,  and  whitih  serves 
impartially  for  all  entrants,  the  right  leading  off  to  the  human 
habitation,  and  the  left  to  th^  beasts'  quarters  and  farm  <^oes. 
Wood,  shocks  of  maize,  looking  like  huge  golden  carrots,  drying 
tobacco  leaves,  and  a  row  of  bee^hives  will  generally,  as  in  the 
Schwarz^i-ald,  be  noticed  in  picturesque  disarray  under  the 
liberal  proportions  of  the  spreading  roof,  which  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  house  often  slopes  rigfht  down  to  the  ground,  giving 
the  abode  from  the  middle  distance  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Utterly  unspoilt  (and  uncontaminated  by  tounsts)  are  these 
sweet  rural  town  villages,  the  peaaants  being  original  and  often 
quaint,  while  the  food  in  the  old-fashioned  hostelries  is 
astonishingly  liberal  and  sound.  Thus  in  the  very  unassuming 
little  auberge  where  we  sheltered  for  <a  goodly  i>ortion  of  a 
summer,  we  lived  excellently  on  trout  from  the  neighbouring 
bum,  liquid  cream  almost  ad  libitum,  delicious  wiki  and 
"tame"  berries,  the  tenderest  veal,  and  several  ooooocted  native 
dishes,  which  in  whatever  part  of  Fnanoe  you  are  testifies  to 
the  culinarv  reputation  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  for  savoury 
"plats."  And  the  earden!  Did  ever  one  see  such  a  multum 
in  par  10 !  Vegetables  and  fruit  of  every  kind  all  read^  to 
their  appointed  season  from  the  most  succulent  of  petit  pois  to 
huge  luscious  Wliite  Currants,  while  a  goody  array  of  poultry 
gave  us  the  much-appreciated  iresh  egg  and  omelettes  sweet  and 
savoury.  I  think,  too,  they  have  a  local  cheese  of  some  estima- 
tion, but  to  this  we  found  it  necessary  to  become  acclimatised! 
To  tliose  who  must  have  a  more  refined  degree  of  civilisation  I 
am  inclined  to  suggest  Plombieres  as  the  panacea  for  their 
desires.  It  lies  in  a  grandly  wooded  ravine  of,  I  think^  a  branch 
of  the  Moselle,  which  itself  is  not  far  off.  The  hot  springs  bring 
a  certain  brigade  of  health  seekers,  and  it  is  distinctly  attrac- 
tive to  the  antiquarian.  There  are,  I" fancy,  Roman  remains 
in  plenty,  as  also  in  neighbouring  Bemiremont.  It  is  snugly 
tucked  away  by  itself,  and  the  woods  around  are  really  glorious. 

In  spring  it  must  be  an  Arcadia.  As  a  sporting  eUmax,  an 
exit  from  the  Vosges  to  those  bound  over  the  Jura  into  Switser- 
land,  the  transit  on  cycle  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
You  liHad  up  to  your  work  gradually,  havins  fair  roads,  cool 
fresh  tI^act6,  ana  practically  virgin  ground  to  charm  your 
passage.  By-and-by  you  reach  Montbelliard,  delightfully 
situate  on  tJie  Doubs,  and  about  here  you  begin  to  realise  that 
you  have  left  your  sylvan  retreat  behind,  exchanging  therefor 
a  foretaiste  of  the  Alps.  A  deep  plunge  down  to  the  rapid  Doubs, 
and  a  night's  shelter  at  Maison  Monsieur,  the  romantioally 
placed  inn  sheer  overiianging  the  river,  and  you  must  pre- 
pare for  the  ardous  push  up  to  Chaud  de  Fonds,  a  very  elevated 
spot  for  this  part  of  Switaerland,  and  judging  by  the  weather 
reports,  one  of  the  coldest  towns  in  the  entire  Confederacy. 
From  here  for  a  few  kilometres  up  to  a  still  higher  level,  and 
thence  right  away  down  to  Neucnatel,  is  simple  enough,  and 
may  complete  for  the  while  your  cliapter  of  travel.— J.  A. 
Carnegie-Crealks,  Switsseriand. 


■    ^9im   • 


Sabal  BlackborDiaDa. 

Fan-leaved  palms  are  general  favourites  with  cultivators, 
and  for  iarg-e  conservatories  or  winter  gardens  they  make  grand 
specimcviis.  Tlie  genus  Sabal  includes  several  species  that  are 
es(>ecially  valued  for  this  purpose,  and  some  handsome  example^ 
niay  be  soon  in  the  leading  Ixxtanic  and  private  gardens  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  S.  umbraculifera  is  one  of 
the  best  known ;  S.  Adamsoni  is  also  occasionally  seen,  while  a 
third  favourite.  S.  Blackburniana,  is  represented  by  noble 
plants  in  several  collections.  That  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
a  specimen  of  S.  Blackburniana  grown  in  a  corner  of  the  great 
conjieryatory  at  Chatsworth,  where  it  for  many  years  formed 
an  object  of  much  beauty.  It  was  20ft  hiujh,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  diameter,  with  abundant  healthy  well  developed  leaves, 
deeply  cut  into  sharp  and  regularly  spreading  segments.  Rising 
above  the  ferns  and  miscellaneous  plants  erouped  in  the  bed 
it  had  quite  a  majestic  appearance.  S.  Blackburniana  is  a 
native  of  tropical  regions,  but  like  most  of  its  genus  it  has  s 
good  constitution,  thriving  with  moderate  attention,  and 
enduring  a  lower  temperature  than  many  palms.  Small  plants 
can  be  grown  in  pots,  employing  a  substantial  loam,  but  the 
longer  specimens  arf  better  either  in  tubs  or  planted  out. 
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Stray  Notes. 


Tardily  the  cold  winds  are  leaving  us,  and  although  vege- 
tation makes   progress,  it  do€«  so   but   slowly.       There  is  no 
*  rushing  forward  under  the  influence  of  a  balmy  air  and  refresh- 
,ing  April  showers.  TTie  present  month  has  as^  yet  only  shown  us 
ja  glimpse  of  her  typical  charms,  but  for  the  nonce  seems 'bent 
'<m    borrowing    the    plumes    of    March.      Vegetation     is     un- 
doubt^dhr  backward,  and  farmers  and  vegetable  growere  have 
during  the  last  .six  weeks  had  a  trving  time  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  sowing  various  crops,  and  of  the  slow  progress  made 
by  ottiers  which  should  be  iiapidly  advancing  toward  maturity. 
Prospects  may,   however,    be  entirely    changed   by   a  .week  of 

genial  April  weather. 

;  •  .#  •  » 

Those  specially  interested  in  fruit  culture  have  .as  yet  no 

'  cause  to  complain ;  indeed,  they  may  well  be  contented  at  .the 

^  rich  promise  of  spring.     Tne  Ipng  retarded  blossom  buds  moved 

.  very  slowly  during  the  past  month,  and  have  become  hardier  in 

consequence.  Apples  look  exceptionally  promising,  the  miajority 

of  trees  being  thickly    studded    with    well-developed    blossom 

I  buds.     Pears  also  are    showing     plenty    of    blossom,  notwith- 

;  standing  the  heavy  crops  which  many  trees  oarjried  last  year. 

[  Plums  do  not  show  the  wealth  of  blossom  they  have  sometimes 

done  in  previous  yeai-s,  but  if  fro<st8  and  cold  winds  leave  them 

i 


Shanks's  aoin.  Motor  Mower. 

uninjured  there  is  plenty  of  blossom  to  produce  a  good  cK>p  of 
large,  fleshy  fruits,  which  are  of  more  value  to  the  market  or 
private  grower  than  the  undersized,  badly  coloured,  flavour- 
lacking  samples  too  prevalent  during  seasons  of  glut. 

The  rich  pixwnise  fruit  trees  show  at  the  present  time  is 
a  matter  for  more  than  passing  coanment  when  we  consider  the 
great  lack  of  sunshine  experienced  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1907.  There  could  have  been  very  little  chance  for 
.  the  thorough  ripening  of  wood.  Growth  throughout  the  season 
was  late.  Fruits  ripened  late  too.  Many  trees  were  wonder- 
fully vigorous,  as  well  as  green  and  healthy  in  the  foliage  till 
the  end  of  October,  and  after  that  we  had  little  but  wet  or  sun- 
less days  tiU  Christmas ;  and  yet,  hy  some  means  or  other,  fruit 
trees  ripened  their  wood,  and  nave  produced  blossom  buds  of  the 
best  type.  There  is  assuredly  yet  much  to  be  learned  about 
wood  ripening  and  blossom-bud  formation.  How  easy  it  would 
be  to  fill  columns  of  space  witlj  arguments  for  and  ajQainst  the 
orthodox  ideas  about  wood  ripening!  The  matter  needs  work- 
inij  out  stage  by  stage  with  the  ^w,  observant,  resourceful, 
painstaking  methods  of  some  enthusiastic  scientist ;  for  at  pre- 
sent it  seems  that  we  really  know  nothing  definite  about  the 
matter.  What  often  passes  for  knowledge  is  nothing  more  thovn 
mere  conjecture. 

•  •  • 

How  erratic  birds  are  in  regard  to  their  ravages  on  the  buds 
of  trees  as  well  as  crops.  In  looking  over  numbers  of  fruit 
plantations  recently,  I  found  that  in  arte  district  both  Goose- 
berry bushes  and  Plum  trees  were  quite  uninjured,  although 
sparrows  and  tits  were  numerous  enough.  Yet  in  another 
locality,  not  many  miles  away,  the  bulk  of  the  Gooseberry 
bushes  m  one  plantation  was  literally  ruined  for  the  seiison, 
m  consequence  of  the  bud-destroying  propezKities  of  birds. 
Curiously,  the  longer  shoots  seemed  to  have  suflFered  the  most. 
I  noticed  dozens  from  loin  to  18in  in  length  from  which  aU  the 
buds  had  been  removed  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  at 
the  base,  and  a  similar  number  at  the  extreme  tip.  May  Duke 
*"j  Leveller  had  suflFered  the  most;  and  Whinham's  Industry 
and  Warrington  were  the  least  injured.  When  birds  do  tackle 
a  plantation  m  this  way  it  is  diflRcult  to  know  how  to  keep 


them  at  bay  (except  by  a  free  use  of  the  gun),  as  threading 
the  trees  with  cotton  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  I  fancy 
the  birds  can  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  Gooseberry  grower  even 
more  quickly  than  the  dreaded  American  Gooseberry  mildew. 
1  •  «  • 

Having  thus  given  vent  to  my  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
I  destruction  wrou^t  by  birds,  I  am  now  going  to  say  a  word  in 
I   their  ^vour,   which,  but  for  their  erratic  behaviour  in  such 
matters,  might  enable  the  fruit  grower  to  use  them  to  advan- 
'   tage.     Not  long  ago  a  small  holder  who  grows  a  considerable 
!   number  of  Black  Currant  bushes,  which,  unfortunately,  during 
the  last  two  years  have  been  badly  attacked  by  gall-mite,  asked 
I   me  to  look  at  his  bushes.     I  went,  expecting  to  find  tnem  in 
I   a  sorry  condition,  which    I     did,  but    not  in    the  ooinditiocL  I 
!  anticipated.     The  ground  beneath  the  trees  was  covered  with 
material  resembling  chaflF,  which  jntived  to  be  the  remains  of 
I   buds  and  bud-scales.     The  birds  had  eflFectually  cleared  off  all 
',  the  mite-infested  buds,  hut  whether  or  not  they  also  made  a 
I  clean  sweep  of  the  mites  remains  to  be  proved.     At  any  nate, 
I  this  some\i*hat. unusual  behaviour  of  our  feathered  friends  (or 
!   foes)  oi>€ns  up  vast  possibilities  for  the  future.  Some  time  ago 
I   I  think  Mr.  A.  Dean  suggested  that  it  was  a  pity  birds,  with 
I   their  voracious  appetites  for  buds,  did  not  help  to  rid  us  of 
;   the  Black  Currant  mite.     Well,  they  have  certainly  got  hold  of 
I   Mr.  Dean's  idea,  and  yet  some  say  our  British  biros  have  no 
understanding,  that  they  do  things  out 
of  sheer  ^'eussedness'M       Who   wul  en- 
lighten us  further? 

♦  ♦  • 

At  the  present  time    Daffodils    and 
Tulips  reign  as  queens  in   the  garden, 
*  and  provide  glorious  masses  of  attractive 

colours  which  compel  admiration.  They 
ai^  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every- 
l>ody.  No  garden  can  be  considered 
complete  without  them;  yet  tbere  is 
certainly  a  danger  that  their  assertive 
^v  charms  may  lead  the  flower  lover  to  pay 

)  too  little  attention    to   other    plants  of 

^  sterling  merit  which  flower  at  about  the 

same     time.     A     garden    containing   a 
,  great  variety  of  plants  is  infinit^y  more 

^  interesting  than  one  of  similar  size  filled 

with  only  a  few    species    of   flowering 
^  plants,  which  give  a  blaze  of  colour  for 

J  a  time,  to  be  followed    by    a    period  of 

dullness.  Let  me,  therefore,  say  a  good 
word  for  the  beautiful  forms  of 
Erythronium  dens-canis,  a  species  of 
Dog's-tooth  Violet,  which  ie  certainly 
worthy  of  more  extended  culture.  The 
flowers  vary  in  colour  from  soft  rose  to  pink  and  white,  which 
show  up  to  advantage  above  the  purple-brown  and  silvery 
blotchea  leaves.  The  combination  making  the  plants  as  a  whole 
uncommonly  striking.  Recently .  I  have  visited  numbers  of 
gardens  where  many  showy  plants  are  grown,  but  a  glorious 
mass  of  the  rose  coloured  form  of  this  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  grow- 
ing on  a  rockery,  has  left  aja  impression  which  still  lingeiB  in  the 
memory.  For  planting  on  rockeries,  or  in  warm  comers  of  the 
mixed  border,  plants  of  this  type  are  of  sterling  merit.  Those 
who  are  looking  for  auaint  and  attractive  April  flo^'ering  i^awts 
^ould  obtain  a  few  bulbs  during  the  summer  months.  In  rich 
light  soils  they  succeed  admirably,  where  the  soil  is  stiff  add 
plenty  of  peat  or  leaf  soU  and  sharp  sand.  Give  an  annual  Uyp- 
dressing,  and  leave  the  bulbs  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  yeare; 
then  lift  and  replant  soon  after  the  foliage  has  died  down.— 
Wanderer. 


§1^ 


A  "Sbanks"  Motor  lower. 

In  continuing  our  observations  on  motor  mowers  (see 
_.ge  341,  April  9),  we  draw  attention  now  to  one  of  Messrs. 
llianks's  machines  (Arbroath,  N.B.,  and  Bush  Lane  House, 
London,  E.G.).  The  one  here  illustrated  is  a  motor-driven 
mower  especially  designed  for  &Af  oouraes.  The  machine  js 
made  to  cut  30in  wide.  It  is  perfectly  equipped  in  every 
respect,  durable,  oasy  to  nmnage,  and  very  economical  in  fuel 
consumption.  It  is  fitted  with  a  very  powerful  cutter,  and  will 
work  on  stiff  gradients.  On  account  of  the  undulating  nature 
of  golf  courses  in  general,  the  machine  is  steered  from  the 
handles,  and  is  made  to  work  ait  a  speed  suitable  for  the 
attendant,  who  has  it  under  perfect  control.  Special  care  has 
been  taken  to  ptrovide  the  machines  with  the  most  modern 
devices  for  the  iM^duction  of  friction.  Not  the  least  importMit  of 
these  are  Shanks's  steel  axle  springs,  which  are  of  great  ^"T*?! 
tage.  This  madhine  makes  a  very  eflScient  roller,  as  the  weight 
is  concentrated  over  the  main  drum ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
utilise  it  for  this  purpose  the  cutter  has  simply  to  be  put  out  of 
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gear.  The  mower  has  a  large  reserve  of  propellmg  power,  which 
16  essential  for  cutting  or  rolling  on  golf  courses.  And,  of 
counse,  such  a  mower  coet«  a  goodly  sum,  this  one  being  priced 
at  £110.  On  large  estates,  however,  they  pay  for  themselves  in 
a  few  years. 


Societies. 


R.H.B.  Bolentiflo  Committee,  Apsil  Kth. 

Present:  Mr.  B.  A.  Bowlea,  M.A.;  F.L.8.,  F.E.S.  (in  the 
chair);  Messrs.  G.  S.  Saunders,  W.  Hales,  E.  M.  Holmes, 
A.  Worsley,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  G.  Massee-,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Funnel-iliaped  outgfowth  In  Ivy.— Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  showed 
a  leaf  of  Ivy  having  a  funnel-shaped  growth  proceeding  from 
near  the  base,  similar  to  that  often  seen  in  Cabbages,  out  in 
this  case  it  grew  from  the  lower  surface. 

Doable-ipathed  RtchaFdia.— G.  Sigg?,  Esq.,  F.B.H.S.,  of 
Streatham  Uill,  sent  an  inflorescence  of  Richardia  ethiopioa 
with  a  second  full-sised  leaf  proceeding  from  the  flowering  stem, 
about  Sin  bek>w  the  normal  spathe,  of  a  white  colour,  except  at 
the  tip.  The  phenomenon  is  common,  but  was  particularly  well 
marked  in  this  specimen. 

PoUilo-diieaM  Fungi — Mr.  Massee  showed  specimens  of 
Potato  tubers  affected  with  ''winter  rot,*'  with  the  fnn^ 
Nectria  solani,  which  is  the  cause  of  the^  disease,  growing 
thereon,  remarking  that  it  had  *  been  particularly  prevalent 
^ring  the  pa^t  season,  a  fact  that  he  attributed  paruy  to  the 
prevalence  of  rain  during  the  last  summer,  and  the  difficulty 
of  thoroughly  drying  the  tubers  before  they  were  stored.  This 
fungus  had  recently,  he  said,  been  described  under  another 
name  by  an  investigator,  a  condition  of  things  found  not  alone 
in  this  disease,  for  recently  the  fungus  long  ago  described  by 
Berkeley  (see  Journ.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.,  Vol.  I.,  1846,  p.  33, 
Figs.  30,  31)  under  the  name  of  Tubercinia  scabies,  and  now 
known  as  Sorosporium  scabies,  Fisch.,  odo  of  the  oauses  of 
Potato  scab,  haa  been  apparently  rediscovered  and  renamed  as 
new,  Spongospora  solani  on  the  Continent,  and  this  name  had 
been  taken  up  by  some  botanists  in  England  and  Ireland  as  the 
newly-discovered  cause  of  Potato  scab. 

Propagation  of  DFOiera.— -Mr.  Hales  showed  plants  of  Drosera 
hilaris  raised  from  root  cuttings  put  in  about  five  weeks  ago. 
The  plants  had  each  developed  a  number  of  leaves. 

Hybrid  Orchidi.— R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  F.R.H.8.,  of 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,  wrote  in  reference  to  the  communications 
r€K?ently  received  by  the  committee  concerning  the  crossing  of 
albino  orchids:  '*  The  result  of  crossing  Dendrobium 
Wiganianum  album  (in  which  the  peduncle  is  only  slijrhtly 
coloured)  with  D.  nobile  virginale  (which  is  white  all  through) 
has  been,  in  every  instance,  a  coloured  flower  of  the  ordinary 
D.  nobile  type';  whilst  D.  nobOe  virginale  self-fertilised  has  in 
every  instance  produced  pure  white  flowers,  appearing  to  prove 
that  D.  Wiganianum  album  is  not  a  true  albmo.  Again,  when 
D.  nobile  virginale  is  crossed  with  D.  aureum  in  every  instance 
the  same'  result  is  obtained  as  from  crossing  the  ordinary 
D.  nobile  with  D.  aureum,  namely,  D.  Ainsworthi,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  full  of  colour." 

Gall-like  growths  of  Laroh.— Mr.  Massee  reported  that  the 
gall-like  grovilhs  on  the  Larch  shoot  shown  by  Mr.  Ehves  last 
week  were  really  the>  scales  of  a  female  oone,^  which  had  been 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  growth  of  internodes.  They 
had  apparently  been  early  attacked  by  thrips  abietis.  Seeds 
and  seed  scales  were  both  to  be  found  m  their  axils. 

Soodling  Elm. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  a  seedling  of  Ulmus 
glabra  from  Terling,  where  they  had  occurred  in  abundance 
last  season  (see  Kew  Bulletin,  10,  1907,  p.  404).  This  Elm  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Essex,  but  only  once  before  had  he 
found,  a  seedling,  and  that  in  his  garden  at  Chelmsford  in  1903. 
U.  oampestris,  of  which  this  is  probably  a  form,  is  not  known  to 
seed  in  England,  unless  the  seedlings  recorded  from  the  King's 
College  "Backs'*  should  prove  to  be  really  those  of  that  tree. 

DiMued  Planta,  fto.— Several  diseased  plants  and  insect 
pests  were  received  and  dealt  with. 

Bdinborgh  Spring  Show. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  loth  and  16th  inst.,  and  though 
smaller,  it  was  quite  successful.  Changing  of  the  date,  from 
April  to  May  and  back  again  to  April,  has  rather  perplexed 
growers  to  time  their  productions.  "  They  don H  know  where  they 
are,*'  might  -be  said  of  competitors.  The  total  entries  were 
ahead  of  last  year,  there  being  a  larger  plant  display,  while  the 
gloomy  spring  greatly  reduced  the  show  of  vegetables  and  open 
air  subjects.  It  was  hoped  that  reverting  to  April  would  re- 
fiuscitate  Hyacinth  growing,  for  which  Edinburgh  was  at  one 


time  noted;  but  this  hope  was  vain,  as  only  one  lot  of  twelve 
and  one  of  six  were  shown,  which  were  poor  in  the  extreme. 
Groups  of  plants  were  mote  numerous  than  usual.  Orchids  were 
also  much  in  advance  of  recent  yeaFS,  and  Roses,  both  in  pots 
and  cut,  were  very  well  shown.  Fruit  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Trade  exhibits,  as  usual,  were  the  leading  feature  of 
the  exhibition. 

For  the  best  ^roup  (space  20ft  by  12ft)  there  were  four  lots, 
all  of  fair  merit,  though  generally  of  rather  oommonplaoe 
material.  First  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Adam  Knight,  gardener, 
Brayton  Hall,  Carlisle.  This  was  a  tastefully  arranged  group, 
fine  specimens  of  Schisanthus  being  prominent.  Beutaia 
Lemoinei,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  and  Campanulas  were  al9o  showy, 
and  many  well  coloured  Crotons  added  dienity  to  the  exhiMt. 
Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgn,  was  second.  The 
veteran  orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  Freelands,  Perth,  was 
placed  first,  his  individual  specimens  beiiifir  better  than  in  the 
other  exhibits.  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  Viewbank,  Eskbank,  was  a 
close  second.  For  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr. 
Henderson  Salisbury  Green,  was  first  with  fair  plants;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Wood  second.  For  six  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  Findlay, 
Gogar  Park,  led]  and  Mr.  G.  Wood  again  second.  For 
four  foliage  plants,  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  Douglas  Castle,  led  with 
good  specimens,  Mr.  Thom,  Cark>wrie,  following.  For  six 
foliage  plants,  Mr.  Knight  beat  Mr.  McMillan^  andVas  first  for 
th ree  Draceenas .  Ferns  were  a  fair  show ,  Messrs.  McMillan,  Wood, 
and  Bruce  (Rockville) "  being  the  chief  exhibitors.  For  three 
plants  of  Cineraria  stellata  there  was  a  large  competition,  Mr.  W. 
Galloway,  Gosford,  being  first  with  beautiful  plants.  For  four 
Schia&anthus  there  was  a  keen  fight,  Mr.  A.  Knight  being  first 
with  very  handsome  plants.  For  Calceolarias  BpirsBas,  Mar- 
guerites, Lilacs,  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  Deutsias^  Hip- 
TOastrums,  Viburnums,  5c.,  there  was  fair  competition — six 
Primula  oboonica  from  Mr.  G.  Kerr,  Langton,  Duns,  were  re- 
markably fine.  Tulips  were  very  good,  also  pots  ot  Narcissi; 
Alpines  and  spring-flowering  bulbs  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Pine, 
Dalhousie  Castle,  being  the  leading  exhibitor  of  alpines.  Hardy 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and  Auriculas  were  also  a  very  pleasing 
feature. 

Roses  in  pots  wore  much  finer  than  usual  at  Edinburgh 
shows,  and  occupied  a  large  table.  Mr.  J.  Thom  was  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  Young  (Kirkcowan)  second.  For  six  h.t.'s,  Mr.  Parlane 
(Row)  was  first.  Daffodils  and  Roses  were  the  leading  cut 
flowers,  and  made  a  good  display.  For  twelve  bunches  Narcissi. 
Mi*.  Pine  was  an  easy  winner  with  a  beautiful  exhibit,  Duke  or 
Bedford,  Alert,  and  Pope's  King  being  prominent.  Mr.  A. 
Bryden,  Inverleithen,  was  second.  For  Malmaison  Carnations, 
Mr.  A.  McKinnon  v^-as  first,  and  for  three  vases  of  other  Carna- 
tions, Mr.  R.  Davidson,  Ide  of  Rum,  led. 

For  dinner  table  decoration  for  eight  x)eople  on  a  table  10ft 
by  5ft  there  were  six  competitors,  who  made  attractive  displays, 
•rtie  first  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Davies,  Ballathie^  Perth, 
with  an  attractive  display  in  varied  shades  of  pink  and  white ; 
Mr.  Kidd,  Carberry,  a  good  second  with  Safrano  Roses  and  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  Mr.  R,  Davidson  was  third  with  Chatenay  Roses. 
These  tables  were  all  too  crowded  for  the  stated  number  of 
guests,  and  with  three  tall  vases  in  a  line,  looked  like  a  hedge 
to  divide  the  company. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Jjaird  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  had  a  largo  floor  group 
of  much  artistic  design  in  the  form  of  a  Japanese  tea-garden, 
composed  of  the  leading  forced  shrubs.     (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Fmser,  Edinburgh,  had  a  most 
imposing  group,  chiefly  of  finely-flowered  Rhododendrons.  (Gold 
medal.)  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  London,  put  up  a  large  and 
very  handsome  table  of  spring-flowering  plants  Ro^es,  and 
Carnations.  (Gold  medal.)  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  London, 
Had  an  imposing  display  of  Daffodils.  Peter  Barr  was  in  fine 
form.  First-claw  certificates  were  awarded  to  "  Charm  **  and 
'*  Bedouin."  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  were 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  tor  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Irish-grown 
Daffodils,  Anemones,  and  Tulips.  Mr.  John  Downie,  Edin- 
burgh, was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  Spirseas  in  many  vane- 
ties  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Sir  Josslyn  Gore  Booth, 
Lissadell,  Sligo,  for  Daffodils.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had 
a  verv  handsome  table  of  Carnations,  PansieS,  Violas,  tree 
P»onlas,  and  splendid  spikes  of  Delphiniums,  socially  forced 
for  this  show.  (Silver  medal.)  Messrs.  Dobbie  and.  Co., 
Rothesay,  showed  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  great  variety, 
also  Violas  and  fancy  Pansies.  (Bronze  medal.)  Messrs.  Storrie 
and  Storrie,  Glenoorse,  had  a  very  showy  exhibit  of  varied 
flowers,  but  chiefly  of  their  very  excellent  strain  of  Pnmula 
oboonica.  TBronze  medal.)  Mr.  Gerald  Roche,  Gpwean  Castle 
Gardens,  Kilkenny,  received  a  bronze  medal  award  for  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co..  Enfield,  sent  a  small  but  meritorious  exhibit  of  cut 
Carnations.  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester, 
contributed  choice  orchids;  and  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Sons,  had 
also  a  nice  collection  of  choice  orchids.  An  award  of  merit  was 
made  to  Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik,  for  Primula  Angusi. 
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Untoward  weather  during  the;  show  oonsiderably  reduced  the 
number  of  TiBitors  usually  eeen  at  Edinburgh  shows.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  new  secretary,  Mr.  McKencie,  and  the  show 
committee,  were  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  nature.— T.  M.  £. 

Devon  Daffodil  (Plymooth)  April  2lBt  and  22nd. 

This  society  held  a  very  suocessful  exhibition  in  the  Plymou:>h 
Guildhall,  att?raoting  <>znibitors  from  distant  parts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  In  the  class  ior  collection  of  thirty  varieties  of 
Daffodils,  Mr.  G,  Soltau  Symonds,  Plympton,  was  first  with  a 
fine  and  representative  lot,  including  Gdaen  Bell,  Dante,  White 
Lady,  and  Xucifer.  Mrs.  Walter  lyacke,  Helston,  was  first  in 
the  <ua6s  for  twelve  diistinct  varieties.  This  lady  also  did  well 
in  the  othefopen  classes  for  Daffodils,  as  did  Mr.  C.  Vivian. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Hawker  was  first  for  one  bloom  Magni-ooronatij  with 
a  splendid  Mme.  de  Graaff ;  Mrs.  £.  Powys-Bosers  beins  second 
witn  a  scarcely  lees  fine  Emperor.  Mr.  Hawker  was  also  first 
for  single  Leedsi,  Pilgrim.  For  a  group  of  hard- wooded  flower- 
ins  shrubs  (always  an  interesting  class  nere)  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Ed^cumbe  led,  whilst  in  a  simikur  class,  confined  to  the  county 
of  Devon,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  Greenway  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Mnrley),  was  foremost,  being  run  very  closely  by  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Bainbngge  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Rich),  second;  and  Mr.  Soltau 
Symonds  third.  This  class  made;  a  really  fine  show,  and  In- 
efuded  many  interesting  varieties  of  shrubs,  hardy  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Clianthus  punicens  alba,  Pyrus  japonica,  varieties 
of  Viburnums,  and  Habrothamuns  were  noticeable.  Plants  in 
pots  were  not  greatly  in  evidence,  8chi«anthus,  Cineraria  stel- 
lata,  and  Lopezias  being  most  prominent. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  of  Caerhayes.  received  a  certificate  for 
is  collection  of  seedline  Daffodils.  This  gentleman  was  first  for 
a  collection  of  cut  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Coryton,  Pentillie, 
being  second. 

Trade  exhibits  were  contributed  by  the  Devon. Rosery, 
Torquay,  with  pot  Roses,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  London^  with 
Daffodils  and  Tulips,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Medstead  Hants, 
with  a  fine  collection  of  cut  winter  Carnations,  Godfrey, 
Ezmouth,  with  sonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Webber  and  Sons, 
Plymouth,  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.    Captain  Parlby  was  the  honorary  secretary.— F.  C.  S. 

British    Gardeners'    Assooiation. 
New  Branch  at  Blackburn,  Langs. 

On  Wednesday,  April  13>  a  large  meeting  of  gardeners  took 
place  at  th€i  Eccles  Rooms,  Blackburn,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Stradford,  superintendent  of  the  Corporation  Parks.  He 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Batty,  head  gardener  at  the  Corporation 
Cemetery,  Mr.  Hudson,  superintendent  of  Queen's  Park,  Messrs. 
Boyd,  Pimlott,  Biadbum,  and  Murray,  and  about  sixty  other 
gardeners.  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  general  secretary  of  the  B.G.A., 
oelivered.aYi  address  upon  the  work,  aims,  and  objects  of  the 
association,  and  was  list^ied  to  with  marked  attention.  He 
pointed  out  that  although  gardening  was  the  oldest  profession 
in  the  world,  those  who  exercised  it  were  amonest  the  most 
disorganised  and  worst  paid  class  of  workers  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  horticulture*  had  reached  a 
depee  of  success  and  affluence  never  before  excelled.  It  was 
being  continuaUy  stated  that  "gardening  was  a  luxury,"  as 
if  the  intention  was  to  hint  to  aardeners  that  unless  they  put 
up  with  wretched  wages  and  conditions  thev  would  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  statement,  Mr. 
Weathers  asked  what  would  happen  to  all  the  public  and  private 
IQardens  and  parks,  the  nurseries  and  market  gardens,  and  the 
Sower  shows  if  all  the  gardeners  in  the  kingdom  were  to  cease 
work  for  only  a  month  or  two  ?  It  would  mean  a  loss  that  could 
only  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Gar- 
deners, ^ihowever,  were  reasonable  men,  and  all  they  required 
were  fair  conditions  of  employment  and  payment  in  accordance 
with  their  ability  and  experience  it  had  taken  them  years'  to 
acquire. 

The  B.G.A.  was  established  to  help  the  professional  gardener 
to  secure  better  recognition,  and  also  to  be  a  help  to  employers 
in  selecting  men  who  understood  what  gardening  meant.  At 
the  present  time  many  excellent  positions  in  the  horticultural 
world  were  held  by  men  who^  had  not  even  grasped  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  gardening  practice,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  garaeners  who  were  competent  should  not  aspire  to 
these  positions.  For  after  all  no  horticultural  societv,  organi- 
sation, or  anything  else  connected  with  crardening  could  succeed 
without  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the'  practical  man.  The 
lecturer  hoped  that  Blackburn  that  evening  would  set  an 
example  not  only  to  Lancashire,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  establish  a  strong  branch  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  so  that  gardeners  and  employers  of  gardeners  would 
be  brought  into  closer  and  more  friendly  relations. 

After  numerous  questions  had  been  put  and  answered,  it  was 
decided  to  form  the  Blackburn  Branch  of  the  B.G.  A.,  and  about 
sixty  gave  in  their  names  for  membership.  Mr.  Stradford  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  Batty  secretary,  and  the  committee 
will  be  aptx>inted  at  the  next  meeting,  after  all  forms  have  been 
Rubmitted  to  and  passed  by  the  executive  council  in  London.— 
.T.  W. 


Birmingham  Gardenen'. 

The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  spring  session  took 
place  on  the '13th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Deedman  (the  secretary), 
having  been  scheduled  to  deliver  "A  Chat  About  Ferns.''  Con- 
sidering his  position  for  many  years,  as  foreman  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  £dgbaston,  Mr.  Deedman  was  i^tualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  anent  them,  more  especially  concerning 
the  exotic  species  and  varieties.  The  various  species  were  ciasEi- 
fied  according  to  their  respective  order,  and  special  cultural 
details  were  given  when  necessary.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  and  the  subject  was  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  dried 
fronds,  chiefly  of  hardy  varieties,  contributed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Gardiner,  which  proved  very  interesting  to  the  spectators.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Walter  Jones  (the  chairman) 
adverted  to  the  unfortunate  decline  of  exhibition  specimens  of 
exotic  ferns,  also  that  when  shown  nowadays,  as  well  as 
formerly,  the  judges  did  not  always  assign  to  them  their  proper 
position,  nor  take  into  consideration  their  relative  value  with 
other  plants,  especially  as  to  the  more  or  less  difficulty  of  cul- 
ture and  the  years  involved  in  producing  a  large  specimen. 
Mr.  A.  Cryer  endorsed  those  sentiments,  remarking  that  palms 
had  also  receded  in  favour. 

Royal  Meteopololioal. 

Ph£nolooical  Observatioms  tor  1907. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at'  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  pre- 
sented his  **  Report  on  the  Phendogioal  Observations  for  1907.' 
He  pointed  out  that  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
weather  as  affecting  vegetation  were  the  cold  and  sunless 
character  of  April,  May,  and  the  three  summer  months,  the 
frequent  falls  of  rain  during  that  period,  the  warm,  dry,  and 
sunny  weather  in  September,  and  the  heavy  and  contmuous 
rainfall  in  October.  Wild  plants  came  into  blossom  behind 
their  usual  dates  throughout  the  whole  of  the  flowering  season. 
Such  early  immigrants  as  the  swallow^  cuckoo^  and  nightingale 
were  also  behind  their  average  dates  m  reaching  these  islands. 
The  only  deficient  farm  crop,  taking  tht'  oountiy  as  a  whole, 
was  that  of  Potatoes,  most  of  the  other  crops  being  much  over 
average.  On  the  other  hand«  the  yield  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  former,  was  below  average.  There 
was  also  a  deficient  crop  of  Strawberries,  whereas  Plums,  Basjp- 
berries,  Currants,  and  (Sooseberries  were  ofct  average.  As 
regards  the  farm  crops,  Mr.  Mawley  Svated  that  1905  was  a 
plentiful  year,  in  1906  the  yield  Ti-as  even  better,  while  the 
past  year  proved  the  most  bountiful  of  the  three. 

SOXJTBXRN     AnTICTCIjOKIO    BxLT. 

Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B.,  R.E.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Anticyclonic  Belt  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.'*^  He  said  that 
from  an  examination  of  the  daily  synoptic  charts  of  the- 
northern  hemisphere  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  the  permanent  anticyclonic  systems  had  a  progressive  sea- 
sonal movement,  which  did  not  take  place  along  the  same  lati< 
tude  each  year,  but  was  in  some  years  north  and  in  otheit: 
south  of  a  mean  latitude.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  years 
1881-1891,  and  was  capable  of  eas^  explanation  if  the  beH 
itself  in  which  they  moved  shifted  its  latitude  from  year  to 
year  in  addition  to  migrating  north  and  south  with  the  sun. 
On  analysing  the  isobaric  c&rts  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
he  found  the  seasonal  migration  of  the  anticyclonic  belt  i» 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  real  displacement  of  the  actron- 
centres  within  it  to  the  northward  and  to  the  southward.  But 
when  the  charts  are  compared  great  discrepancies  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  positions  of  the  centre  if  the  years  to  which  they 
refer  are  not  the  same.  Also  when  they  are  prepared  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  action-centres  show  a  much  ^*°^^ 
displacement  from  a  mean  latitude  than  for  a  short  peno<*' 
In  one  case  charts  which  were  published  in  1879  were  consider- 
ably modified  in  1883,  the  area  of  maximum  pressure  within 
the  belt  being  shown  farther  south.  At  the  Cape  a  "mo^®^^ 
influence  associated  with  the  winter  months  or  the  years  18?o- 
1900,  in  connection  with  the  north-west  wind  is  found  to  exist, 
which  was  not  traceable  in  the  years  1842-1855,  1862-1865. .  At 
Durban  a  decided  increase  in  the  precentage  frequency  of  ^^gJJ 
with  a  westerly  component  in  winter  months  of  the  years  1892 
and  1893  is  traced  to  an  increased  prevalence  of  thesamenortn- 
west  wind,  and  it  is  found  to  prevail  in  an  exceptional  manner 
during  the  summer  months  also.  This  wind  is  proved  to  indi- 
cate the  arrival  at  Durban  of  the  south  side  of  the  anticyclonic 
belt,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  accordingly  that  during  lo\r^ 
and  1893,  when  it  prevailed  throughout  both  summer  ana 
winter  months,  the  south  side  of  the  belt  was  much  farther 
north  than  usual.  Colonel  Rawson  went  minutely  into  these 
matters  in  his  paper,  and  showed  that  the  rainfall  also  variefl 
according  to  the  movement  of  the  anticyclonic  belt  north  <^ 
south  of  its  mean  position.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  p^jjoa 
of  about  9.5  years  between  the  greatest  north  and  greatest 
south  position  of  the  anticyclonic  belt  over  South  Africa,  tne 
double  oscillation  thus  taking  nineteen  years. 
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Bedhill  and  Beigate  Gardeners*. 

The  Redhjll  and  Reigate  Gardeners'  Association  h^ld  tbeir 
forinigihtly  meeting  at  St.  Matthew's  Parish  Rooms  on 
April  14,  Mr.  Seaman  (ince-ehairman)  presiding.  Mr.  R.  8. 
BoLKg,  B.A.,  of  the  Grammar  School,  Reigate,  was  introduced, 
andgare  a  most  instructive  lecture  on  th€^  Pear  midge  (Diplosis 
pyrivorus).  In  1906  he  visited  forty  wardens,  not  one  of  which 
was  free  from  this  terrible  pest.  He  had  sprayed  his  trees 
with  paraffin  emulsion  to  prevent  the  midge  from  depositing  its 
eggs,  but  without  effect.  He  placed  some  of  the  larvie  in  pure 
paraffin,  and  at  various  times  up  to  twenty-four  hours  found 
them  still  living.  He  also  tried  another  experiment,  .viz*«  by 
placing  8om<^  on  quicklime  at  various  depths.  At  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch  they  burrowed  through,  thus  proving  the  useless- 
ness  of  appl^inff  lime  about  the  trees.  Hand  picking  from  the 
third  week  in  May  to  the  second  week  in  June  was  the  best 
remedy.  During  the  discussion,  one  member  suggested^  that 
emplosrers  should  employ  their  men  overtime,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  work.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  lecturer.— G.  P.  8. 

Croydon  Gardenere*. 

Peach  Culture. 
Mr.  W.  Seabrook  gave  the  latest  address  upon  the  cultivation 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Shallow  planting  he  advocated 
strongly,  and  the  subsoil  must  be  well  drained  to  take  the 
soakings  of  water  which  they  require.  In  voung  trees  he  does 
not  recommend  a  ridh  soil,  but  good  fibrous  loam  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  bonemeal  is  all  that  is  required.  Planting 
firmly  is  very  essential.  The  rods  should  be  of  medium  length, 
and  trained  four  to  six  inches  from  each  other,  which  will  allow 
light  and  air  to  pass  around  the  fruit.  Disbudding  when  growth 
is  about  an  incn  long  he  had  found  to  be  productive  of  good 
fruit.  Just  before  the  flowera  open  he  advised  spraying  witii 
quassia  and  softsoap^  and  this  remedy  may  be  adopted  at  in- 
tervals to  keep  down  aphis  and  other  insect  pests.  As  soon  as 
the  leaf-buds  commence  to  expand  soak  the  roots  well  with 
wwter.  Thinning  the  fruit  should  be  done  on  two  occasions, 
leaving  a  space  at  the  final  thinning  of  one  foot  square.  Man^ur- 
ing  should  be  moderate  till  stoning  is  completed,  then  ample* 
feeding  may  be  gradually  given.  Under  glass  s^rringing  several 
times  a  day  is  required,  whilst  those  on  the  outside  walk  should 
be  done  twice  a  dav.  A  remedpr  he  practises  for  the  leaf -curl 
is  pinching  out  the  parts  aflrected  on  its  first  appearance. 
AmonoBt  some  of  the  varieties  he  recommended  are : — Waterloo, 
Eisrly  Rivers,  Hale's  Early,  Crimson  Galande,  Dymond  Barring- 
ton,  and  Walbttrton  Admirable.  A  short  discussion  followed. 
Some  good  exhibits  came  from  the  members,  Mr.  A.  Edwards 
staging  three  pots  each  of  double  Cinerarias  aUd  rubra 
maxima  Tulips ;  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby,  two  pots  of  Schizanthus  and  two 
well-grown  Azaleas,  and  a  choice  collection  oi  orchids,  includ- 
ing some  well-flowered  Dendrobiums  from  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills. 

Association  of  Eoonomia  Biologists. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Conpekence. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Biologists 
was  held  at  University  College  on  the  16th,  Mr.  A.  E.  ShiSey. 
M.A.,  F.R.8.,  presiding.  The  third  annual  report  of  the 
council  noted  with  pleasure .  the  continued  growth  of  the 
association  as  regarded  the*  number  of  memters,  which  now 
totalled  130.  Successful  meetings  were  held  at  Cambridge  for 
three  days  in  January,  and  one  in  London  in  July.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  £125  in  hand.  The 
president,  vice-presidents,  and  council  were  then  elected,  and 
m  the  afternoon  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  was  held. 
At  the  general  meeting  the  President  dealt  with  the  recent 
disease  found  in  grouse.  Mr.  H.  T.  Giissow  spoke  on  the 
**  Predisposition  of  Plants  to  Parasitic  Diseases.''  Mr.  C, 
Gordon  Hewitt,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  need  of  an 
organised  inquiry  into  the  feeding  habits  of  British  birds,  said 
all  of  them  must  have  been  struck  by  the  absence*  of  precise 
information  concerning  actual  feeding  of  birds.  He  moved  a 
resolution  as  follows:— ** That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  associa- 
tion, it  is  desirable  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  for  the 
investigation  of  the  feedinnr  habits  of  British  birds."  The 
President  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was  carried.  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Collinge  addressed  the  conference  on  the  possibility 
and  danger  of  the  introduction  of  the  San  Jose  scale  into  Great 
Britain.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  this  scale 
was  a  most  dangerous  insect  i)est,  which  would,  if  introduced 
into  England,  be  capable  of  endangering  the  fruit-growers' 
interest.  The  insects  were  rapid  breeders,  and. were  capable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  any  climate.  He  expressed  a  very 
strong  hope  that  the  ecgs  on  fruit  and  fruits  bearing  twigs 
would  not  be  introduced  into  this  country.  He  had  seen  the 
,  insect  alive  on  Pears  purchased  in  Birmingham  fruit  markets, 
and  unless  stringent  steps  were  taken  it  would  be  introduced 
here*,  and  once  here  it  would  be  a  srreat  nest  to  hort icu I tu re- 
in the  general  discussion  which  followed,  the  speakers  said 
there  ought  to  be  more  stringent  steps  taken  with  regard  to 
fruit  importation  into  this  countryi. 


Market  GardeDing  Notes. 

CaBNATIONS  AT  BAIiOOMBS. 

These  are  grown  for  two  purposes,  market  and  exhibition 
blooms,  and  also  for  plants  sening.  Pride  of  Ezmouth  is  veij 
largely  grown ;  very  free  and  haidy.  Rose-pink  Enchantress  is 
doing  well,  also  the  ori^nal  Emdumtress.  Helen  Goddard^  for 
which  Mr.  Waters  obtamed  a  certificate  at  Wolverhampton,  is 
a  fine  thing.  President  is  extremely  fine.  Britannia  also  is 
very  conspicuous,  and  so  is. Elliott's  Queen,  a  Sussex-raised 
variety — cerise,  very  distinct.  Harry  Fenn,  Nell  Gwynne,  White 
Enchantress,  and  I^dy  Bountiful  were  each  at  home. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Cut  Blooms  and  Seed  Pubposes. 

Two  acres  were  being  planted  in  a  Sussex  nursery  at  my  call 
in  the  third  week  of  April.  A  typical  Sussex  clay,  one  which 
is  now  difficult  to  plant,  but  this  is  being  got  over  by  the  aid 
of  a  little  prepared  soil  for  the  new  roots.  Once  established, 
the  growth  and  results  are  good.  Named  varieties  are  only 
grown,  and  of  the  best,  with  the  addition  of  the  new  ones  for 
trial.  Sown  in  pots  under  frames  and  kept  hardy,  there  is  no 
check  in  planting. 

«  Trade  Orchid  Growing  in  Sussex. 
To  my  surprise,  when  at  the  Oamation  establishment  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  I  found  two  full-span 
houses  filled  with  some  20,000  Odontoglossums  crispum.  Estab- 
lished plants  for  cut  bloom,  and  also  for  plant  selling,  were 
well  done.  Again,  a  large  supply  of  imported  clumps  were 
filling  another  house.  Only  a  few  Oattleyas  at  present  are 
grown,  but  it  will  be  strange  if  these  are  not  more  extensively 
tried.  Sussex  evidently  suits  these  orchids,  and  the  above-named 
grower  is  making  a  good  bid  for  trade. — Stephen  Castle. 


Dahlias. 


CUttlfloatioB  of  the  Pahlia. 

As  Adopted  by  the  New  England  (U.S.A.)  Dahlia  Society. 

Dahlias  are  double,  semt<louble',  or  single. 

A. — Double  Dahlias  consist  of  a  close  mass  of  ray  florets, 
and  in  their  perfect  form  show  no  central  disc.  They  include 
three  types: — 

I.— The  globular  or  show  type^  approximatelv  spherical  in 
shape,  having  florets  nearly  equal  m  length  and  oreadth,  often 
quite  circular,  and  always  incurved,  rolled,  or  cupped. 

n. — The  DECORATIVE  tjrpe,  having  flowers  flat  or  approxi* 
mately  bo«  with  flat  florets. 

III.— The  CACTUS  type,  distinguished  by  long  relatively 
narrow  florets  rolled  back. 

Pompon  or  Liliputian  Dahlias  are  small-flowering  varieties 
of  the  double  types. 

B. — Semi-Double  Dahlias  have  two  or  more  rows  of  ray 
florets  surrounding  a  well  defined  central  disc. 

C— Single  Dahi.ia8  have  a  single  row  of  ray  florets  sur- 
rounding a  central  disc.  The  typical  single  Dahlia  has  eight 
such  florets. 

Plain  flowers  'have  but  a  single  colour,  or  if  bi-coloured 
have  the  ground  colour  lighter  than  the  tips. 

Fanty  flowers  are  striped  or  have  the  ground  colour  darker 
than  the  tips.     This  distinction  applies  to  all  types. 

Recognised  classes  for  exliihition  are  :— 


a— Plain. 

b— Fancy. 

c — Other  sub-divisions 


SHOW  dahlias. 


DECORATIVE    DAHLIAS. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 


Any    sub-divisions. 
Any  sub-divisions. 

POMPON    OR    LILIPUTIAN    DAHLIAS. 

Any  sub-divisions. 

SEMI-DOUBLE    DAHLIAS. 

a— Holland  Pieony-flowered. 
b— Any  other  sub-divisions. 

a-Collarette.  ^^^^^  dahuas. 

b — Anemone-flowered. 

c — Giant-flowered. 

d — Any  other  sulndivisions. 

The  above  is  simply  a  classification,  and  should  not  be  mis> 
construed.  In  the  April  issue  we  shall  publish  a  set  of  rulfes 
for  judging  in  connection  with  a  schedule  for  our  Fall  show, 
in  which  will  be  enumerated  all  such  varieties  of  Dahlias  or 
types  which  should  ^  classed  as  ''other  sub-divisions.'* 

We  intend  for  once  to  do  away  with  the  annually  occurriHig 
disputes  and   arguments    on  the   right   of   exhibiting  certain 
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Dahlias,  such  as  Mrs/Clia3.  TurnerMn  eUherth'e  class  of  cactus 
or  decorative,  or  bothT.— (''Diahlia  Aews"  for  March,  1908.) 

KOTES    ON   VaBISTIES.    ^ 

This  is  the  aeafion  when 'I>ahli^j  like  other  tender  or  half- 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  are  being  considered  for  planting  out. 


obtainable  in  great  diversity,  and  the  types  will  go  on  increasing 
and  improving,  no  doubt.  The  oactus  varieties  are  very  general 
favourites,  though  the  new  i>ompon-oactus  kinds  axe  certainly 
very  dainty,  and  excellent  either  for  the  gardevi  or  for  cut 
flowera.  The  x>ompons,  singles,  doubles,  and  PsBony-flowered 
have  each  a  place,  and  the   National    Dahlia    Society  or  the 


Dahlia,   Dr.  0.   (L  Qny. 


Some  of  the  trade  growers  have  been  developing  the  s^nstem  of 
selling  small  tubers  during  winter.  These  are  started  in  heat, 
and  the  buyer  can  thus  have  two,  three,  or  more  cuttings  from  a 
stool,  and  grow  them  on.  But  again,  most  cultivators  will 
prefer  to  have  fresh  young  plants  from  cuttings,  sturdy  and 
well  rooted.  The  position  of  the  Dahlia  as  an  ornamental 
autumn  plant  is  slowly  but  surely  rising.       Dahlias    are    now 


London  Dahlia  Union  have  plenty  of  work  before  them  in  the 
matter  of  educating  both  tlie  horticultural  and  the  public 
opinion  about  Dahlias  and  their  merits. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  raisers,  Messrs.  James  Stredwick 
and  Son,  Silverhill  Nursery,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  we  are 
privileged  to  illustrate,  at  or  about  their  natural  size,  two  new 
varieties  of  oactus  Dalilias.     Messrs.  Stredwick  have  the  cactus 
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Dahlia  large^ly  in  Ui<'ir  own  Lnntlfi,  aikI  for  years  have  Anj^n^Uy 
sent  out  A  J5et  of  merjtorioiiSj  certificat-ed  Tioy^ltiefi*  The  variety 
Dr.  G.  G.  Gray  i^  thus  dfficribeih  *' The  most.  fi-dvaiwHtl  and 
graceful  type*  of  oactns  DahliA,  ha^^ing  &  great  iitHnb<*r  of  the 
narrowest  neud^e-i^mnttHl  florets  wlik-h  iiicu nre  «.nd  intermingle, 


^tock  to  fill  %]i  ordem.witli  strong^  unforced  plajit^.       Bc^igbt 

4H  Bin."-  "  /^ , 

Th^  description  of  the  variety  Harold  Pe^mwn  l&i  "A  deep. 
ptire  vellow.  s^nd  ojie  of  the  mot^t  ooniibfljit,  frt^*  flowering  and 
reliable  Dahh^^j  wt^  hare  yet  iTUrodueed,     The  planta,  which  aro 


M» 


Dahlia,   Harold  Peerman^ 


forming  blooms  o£  great  beaitty.  The  coI<Mir  is  raA^ifieent,  a 
fiery  crimson -fit^arlet  withotit  tJiiading,  PUnti^  ©re  very  Ifree  in 
flowering,  and  avo  of  ^viry.  upright  ^ro^rth.  For  two  yeai^  we 
have  constantly  exiubjt*><l  buiicliKs  of  tliie.  which  is  in  every  way 
oneof  ourchoic'*^t  pro*luctionsi.  This  variety  iva&corti floated  ta«t 
year,  but  the  c^uly  oixlera  pliaijily  iudicatotl  the  liMy  demAiKl, 
and    we    deeide<l    to  koep    it  over    until    we    had    Kuffici^rnt 


of  eafiy^  sturdy  growth ^  produce  a  cr&at  number  of  e^celk^nt 
flowers,  which  are  of  Jarpo  »izo  ftud  uii varying  good  depth. 
Tlits  form  is  fiUj2;htly  hut  not  *^trik[iig;ly  iJieurved.  Very  few  of 
our  plants  last  season  ef|U«ilJed  thoiSfH  of  our  Harold  Poerman, 
end  we  tWl  qtiito  ceitain  that  it  will  prove  it&olf  the  ^nest 
yellow  cactus  Dahlia,  and  wg  sjtrongly  recommend  it.  Height  4fL" 
Kach  has  received  the  highest  honours. 
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Tomg  Gudenen'  Domain. 

V   The  priae  ia  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Williamson,  29,  Hope 
Rank    Hulme  Hall   Road,  Cbeadle  Hulme,   Cheshire,   for  his 
letter  **  A  Country  Ramble."     Letters  ought,  however,  to  be 
confined,  in  all  possible  cases,  to  between.  500  and  600  wiwds. 
k  CoQBtnr  Ramble. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  in  these  days  of  bustle  and  activity, 
when  even  our  very  pleasures  must  be  sensational,  can  fizid  the 
time  for  and  appreciate  the  enjovment  of  a  quiet  ramble  in  the 
country.  Peo^  talk  of  "rest/'  and  rush  about  in  train  or 
motor  car  vainly  searching  for  it.  I  like  to  find  the  relazatioii 
of  mind  and  body  in  an  easy  saunter  by  riverside  or  woodland 
path,  o'er,  lonely  moor  or  craggy  peak,  or  revelling  in  the  teem- 
ing beauties  of  some  shady  dell. 

Come  with  me  and  we  will  roam  together,  where  the  great 
town  has  not  yet  x>enetrated  its  iron  railroad,  liRe  the  all- 
absorbing  tentacles  of  some  mighty  octopus,  nor  blemished  with 
its  greedy  lu»t  for  ^M,  We  walk  up  the  stras^ling  village 
street,  with  its  quaint  old  inn,  and  through  the  little  market 
place,  stopping  tor  a  moment  to  examine  the  ago-blackened 
stocks,  those  mute  traditional  witnesses  of  the  severity  of  a  past 

f^neratioai.  How  quiet  and  uneventful  the  life  seems  here; 
ow  duU  and  monotonous  would  a  town-dweller  ooosider  it ;  yet 
they  have  their  pleasures,  their  little  romances  and  silent 
tragedies,  do  these  stolid,  peaceful-looking  yokels. 

Here  is  the  church,  miat  a  beautiful,  quaint-looking  old 
edifice  it  is.'  How  the  gate  squeaks  as  it  swings  back  upon  its 
rustv  hinges  in  response  to  our  touch ;  how  the  sun  strikes  upon 
the  beautiful  muHioined  windows,  to  be  reflected  in  countless 
myriads  of  kaleidoscopic  flashes.  What  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace 
han^s  over  the  place.  Let  us  stoop  down  and  scan  the  surround- 
ing tombstones.  Some  of  them  are  green  with  age,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  lettering ;  others  are  still  clean  and  white, 
and  their  clear-cut  characters  show  up  boldly.  Nothing 
startling;  no  grand  monuments,  but  simple  stones,  simply 
worded,  bearing  testimony  of  quiet  lives  weu  lived. 

Shall  we  leave  the  cfhurchyard  with  its  hallowed  dead,  and 
wander  down  the  lane.  The  little  stone  bridge  spanning  the 
tinkling  silvery  stream  tempts  us  to  stop  for  a  while  and 
ponder  over  the  surrounding  beauties  of  Nature.  How  wonder- 
ful it  all  is!  .  What  a  delicious  scent  of  Hawthorn  pervades 
the  air;  how  sweetly  the  dear  birds  sing;  how  gracerully  the 
smiling  Bluebells  nod  their  heads  before  the  gentle  brees^. 
It  makes  one  want  to  Whoop!  and  shout  for  the  very  joy  of 
being  alive.  What  is  it  the  psalmist  says  ?  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fullBesa  thereof;"  yes,  and  what  a  beautiful 
world  it  is. 

But  we  must  not  tarry  too  long,  the  afternoon  is  waning. 
Let  us  walk  on  up  the  hill,  or  turn  up  this  little  bye-lane 
towards  the  farm.  It  is  little  more  than  a  cart  track,  with 
deeply  sunken  wheel  ruts,  and  a  ditch  on  either  hand.  The 
gate  is  open,  and  leads  into  a  cobble-stoned  yard,  with  a  slimy 
pond  in  one  corner,  where  a  number  of  ducks  and  geese  are 
squabbling  noisily.  How  nicely  kept  the  garden  looks ;  so  oare- 
fully  netted  round  to  keep  out  the  hens,  and  what  a  peculiar 
old  rustic  porch,  covered  with  the  ever- prevalent  Ivy.  Ah!  the 
dog  has  heard  us,  and  is  letting  the  inmates  know  of  our 
approach;  we  must  go  round  to  the  back  door  and  ask  for  a 
dnnk  of  milk. 

Take  a  peep  in  at  the  kitchen  window.  Look  at  the  brightly 
polished  dish  covers,  and  the  snow-white  plates  ranged  along 
the  rack,  ati  the  brilliant  copper  kettle  on  the  hob,  at  the  fat 
comfortable-looking  tabby  asleep  on  the  rug,  and  sul  the  other 
hundred  and  one  little  things  which  are  so  linked  with  our 
memories  of  an  old-fashionea  farmhouse. 

The  milk  is  deliciously  sweet,  still  warm,  and  we  linger  for 
a  moment  to  chat  with  the  pleasant-flaced  girl  who  serves  us 
with  it.  Then  there  is  a  brisk  clatter  of  pattens  over  the 
tiled  floor  as  the  mistress  comes  to  see  "  What  ^at  tiresome  girl 
is  gallivanting  about  now."  We  ipaee  the  glass  back  with  a 
smile  and  a  cheery  "Good  day,"  then  turn  and  wend  our  way 
homeward. — R.  A.  Williamson. 

Trees  for  Towni. 

A  town  without  trees  resembles  a  house  without  pictures. 
Extensive  planting  would  find  work,  and  useful  work,  for  many 
men.  In  numerous  towns  only  the  most  common  species  are 
planted,  no  attempt  being  made  to  select  more  suitable  or  more 
picturesque  specimens.  The  Maidenhair  Tree,  Ginkgo  biloba, 
revels  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  in  the  more  southern  parts  of 
England.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  cone-bearers  that  succeed 
in  towns.  .      . 

At  the  Tower  Gardens,  London,  several  specimens  of  the  Tree 
of  Heaven,  Ailanth us  glandulosa,  are  flourishing.  This  makes 
growth  rapidly  durine  the  first  few  years,  and  rich  soil  is  not 
essential  for  their  welfare.  Another  fast-growing  tree  is  the 
Lime.  Streets  furnished  with  the  common  Lime,  Tilia  vulgaris, 
soon  lose  the  bare  appearance  left  behioid  by  tiie  builders.  Elms, 
again,  make  good  street  trees;  but  what  a  pity  they  are  of  a  so 


treacherous  nature!  When  aeed  their  branohes  are  liable  to 
snap  without  warning.  Severed  varieties  of  Fagus  sylvatica.  or 
common  Beech,  do  well  in  viUa  ^rdena.  F.  s.  cuprea  and  F.  a. 
argenta  variegatis,  together  with  the  drooping  F.  8.  pendula, 
may  be  mentioned.  Fagus  sylvatioa  itself  is  adapted  for  atreet 
planting. 

Several  roads  in  a  S.W.  suburb  of  London  have  been  planted 
with  Robinias,  or  Locust  trees,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  tiiriYing 
condition.  Varieties  of  R.  Pseudaoacia  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  specimen  trees  for  public  parks  these  rank  among  the 
best.      Catalpa   bignonioides,  the   Indian  Bean,  should  find  a 

glace  in  aU  towns.  It  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Regents 
anal,  London,  where  the  golden  leaves  of  C.  b.  aurea  show  up 
in  fine  contrast  amidst  dull  surroundings. 

The  Horse  Chestnuts  are  suitable  for  streets,  parks,  and 
large  gardens,  iDsculus  hippocastanum,  ^.  indioa,  and 
yG.  camea  are  all  fast  growers.  The  Sweet -Chestnut,  Oaatanea 
sativa,  does  well,  but  proves  an  irresistible  target  for  children  to 
throw  at,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruit. 

Betula  alba,  the  common  Birch,  and  its  numerous  varieties, 
are  highly  ornamental  trees.  Their  slender,  flexible  habits  make 
a  welcome  contrast  to  the  stiffness  of  other  trees.  T^ey  atre 
quite  hardy  and  thrive  in  poor  soil.  For  planting  in  the  shade 
of  larger  trees,  or  for  clumps  and  screens,  the  common  Dog- 
wood comes  in  handy.  Other  varieties,  such  ais  Cornus  mas, 
C.  alba,  and  C.  florida,  make  good  specimen  bushes  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  height. 

Many  varieties  of  the  Oak  do  well  in  urban  surroundings. 
Of  the  evergreen  varieties,  Quercus  cupidata,  Q.  ilex,  or  Houn 
Oak,  Q.  pseudosuber,  syn.  Q.  Tumeri,  Turner's  Oak,  and 
Q.  virens,  the  Green  Oak,  should  all  make  healthy  specimens 
in  and  about  our  towns  and  parks.  Quercus  cerris,  the  Turkey 
Oak,  Q.  palustris,  the  Pin  Oak.  and  varieties  of  tho  oommoo 
Oak,  Q.  pedunculata,  are  suitaole  deciduous  sorts  for  planting 
in  streets  and  open  spaces.  The  Crataegus  family  are  weu 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work.  Some  realTy  fine  specimens  of 
small  standard  Hawthorns  may  be  seen  on  Primrose  Hill, 
London.  Planted  in  groups  they  are  most  effective,  and  their 
profuse  array  of  bright  i^  berries  have  been  much  admired 
this  autumn.  Varieties  to  be  specially  recommended  are 
Cratfegus  coccinea,  C.  Crus-galli,  C.  Douglasi,  and  C.  Oxyaoan- 
tha,  the  common  Hawthorn,  with,  its  varieties. 

Many  other  trees  suitable  for  planting  in  towns  might  be 
mentioned,  but  space  forbids.  Almonds,  l^ders,  Poplars,  all  do 
well.  Some  day,  let  us  hope  ere  lone,  the  smoke  nuisance  will 
be  abated ;  then  it  will  be  possible  to  nrighten  and  beautify  our 
sti^eets-and  parks  with  conifers  an4  evergreens.  At  present 
they  are  out  of  the  question.— C.  H. 

Melon  Cnltare  under  Glaii. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the  use  of  a  light  house  or  pit, 
well  heated,  is  advisable.  If  a  bottom  heat  of  76deg  can  be 
constantly  obtained  from  hot  water  pipes,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  fermenting  material.  On  the  other  hand,  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  leaves  and  litter  to  make  up  a  hotbed  on 
which  to  plant  the  Melons.  On  the  top  of  this  place  pieces  of 
zinc  or  slates,  and  by  so  doing  one  has  tne  Melons  more  at  com- 
mand. The  seed  should  be  sown  quite  a  fortnight  before  the 
house  is  in  readiness,  and  for  this  purpose  small  pots  should  be 
used,  placing  two  seeds  in  each  pot.  W^hen  the  plants  have 
formed  their  first  rough  leaf  they  are  ready  for  planting.  Rich 
fibry  loam  chopped  up  about  the  size  of  one's  fist  should  be 
used,  adding  to  this  a  small  (][uantity  of  old  mo^ar  rubble. 
Place  the  soil  in  mounds,  putting  about  half  a  bushel  for  each 
plant,  at  a  distance  of  15in  apart.  When  the  soil  has  been  in 
the  house  for  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  nicely  warm  and 
ready  to  receive  the  plants.  In  planting  only  just  cover  the  ball 
of  the  plant,  leaving  the  seed  leaves  well  above  the  soil.  Put  a 
small  stick  to  each,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  broken  when 
syringing.  Now  we  must  maintain  a  temperature  of  65deg  by 
night  and  75deg  during  the  day,  allowing  a  rise  of  lOdeg  or  so 
from  sun  heat.  The  plants  will  need  syringing,  the  walls  and 
paths  also  to  be  damped  occasionally  to  maintain  a  moist  and 
growing  atmosphere.  Water  the  plants  when  necessary  with 
clear  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  at  the  same 
time  keep  it  about  Sin  from  the  collar  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sprinkle  a  little  fine  charcoal  around  the  collar  of  the 
plant  to  absorb  the  moisture.  As  the  roots  appear' on  the  sur- 
face just  cover  them  with  loam,  or  the  hot  sun  will  scorch  them. 
As  growth  advances  rub  off  the  small  side  gix>wth8,  until  the 
main  shoot  reaches  the  wires.  When  the  plant  has  grown  the 
desired  length  pinch  out  the  point ;  this  will  cause  the  laterals 
to  grow  more  freely.  These  generally  show  fruit  blooms  at  the 
first  leaf,  and  should  have  the  point  pinched  out  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond.  Should  the  blooms  on  the  eaTliest  laterals  show 
before  the  remainder,  it  is  best  to  stop  at  the  first  leaf,  making 
them  break  again,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  set  of  fruit ;  for  should 
the  bottom  fruits  be  set  first  they  invariably  take  all  the  sup- 
port, causing  the  ones  furthest  from  the  root  of  the  plant  to 
wither. 

To  obtain  a  good  set  of  fruit  chose  a  bright  day  when  sevexw 
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blooms  Are  expanded  <at  tJbe  same  time,  insert  into  each  a  male 
bloom,  keeping  the  atmosphere  on  the  dry  aide  for  a  few  days. 
The  bioomfl  which  are  fertile  will  quiokly  swell  away,  and  should 
be^  encouraged  by  giving  to  each  plant  a  ^ood  top-dressdng. 
using  the  same  compost  as  advised  before,  adding  to  each  bushel 
of  loam  a  6in  potful  of  some  approved  fertiliser,  such  as  Le 
Fruitier.  Now  that  the  fruits  are  set,  close  the  house  in  good 
time,'  so  that  with  sun  heat  the  temperature  will  rise  to  90deg 
or  thereabout.  At  each  alternative  watering  a  little  assistanoQ 
may  be  given  the  pluits  in  the  way  of  manure,  always  taking 
great  care  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too  little  rather  than  too 
much.  Keep  the  growths  tied  eveulv  and  securely,  also  let  the 
plants  make  new  growth,  but  avoi^  it  becoming  too  dense. 
When  the  fruits  have  attained  the  size  of  hens'  eggs  support 
them  with  pieces  of  raffia,  or  better  still,  by  means  of  nets 
which  are  made  solely  for  that  purpose.  As  the  fruits  begin  to 
show  colour  gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  water  at  the  roots, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  atmosphere  rather  drier,  also 
admit  more  air,  leaving  a  little  chink  on  at  night.  Tfiis  will 
greatly  improve  the  flavour.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  ripe  they 
should  be  cut,  alwiays  discemable  by  a  cracking  of  the  skin 
around  the  stalk  of  the  fruit.  Place  the  ripe  fruit  on  a  shelf  in 
an  airy  jKwition  for  a  few  hours;  this  will  also  add  to  the 
flavour.— J.  B. 

Bothy  Life. 
As  "F.  G.*'  says  on  page  320,  bothy  life  is  pleasant,  and 
especially  so  if  one  has  the  fortune  to  get  into  a  good  one.  But 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  bothy  is  as  much  benefit  to  the  average 
gardener  as  it  is  thought  to  be.  I  refer  to  the  pooular  belief, 
that  beoause  one  lives  in  a  bothy  they  are  believea  to  staj^  in 
at  night  after  work  is  oyer  to  read  up  tand  study  the  various 
bnanches  of  horticulture  in  which  they  nappened  to  be  engaged. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  sarcastic,  but  from  my  own  personal 
experience  this  is  far  from  the  case.  I  have  been  in  both  good 
and  bad  bothies,  and  must  confess  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  man  "on  duty"  the  bothy  presents  a  very  lonely  appearance 
in  the  evening,  in  fact  it  is  often  the  case  that  after  alx>ut  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  at  night  one  does  not  see  his  fellow  "  lodgers " 
till  starting  time  the  next  morning ;  and  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  there  was  more  studying  done  in  the  bad  bothy  than  the 
-     ^,  ones  I  have  been  in.     "F.  G.''  says  arguments  can  be  in- 


dulged in  which  will  end  in  books  being  brought  down.  I  pre- 
sume he  meajis  horticultural  books.  Now,  I  ^not  want  to  say 
that  horticultural  arguments  do  not  take  place,  but  alas  I  how 
rare  they  are.  More  often  they  are  on  some  such  matter  as 
the  Grand  Nationai,  the  Boat  Race,  Hackenschmidt's  measure- 
ments, how  long  will  the  Radicals  hold  out ;  or.  Who  will  win 
the  Cup  tie  ?  or  one  of  the  hundred  various  items  of  the  day. 
Some  may  think  I  am  talking  strong,  and  that  I  am  against 
arguments;  on  the  contrary,  as  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
letter  know.  But  I  really  think  arguments  relating  to  our  work 
will  not  only  make  the  bothy  life  more  pleasant,  but  also  more 
profitable.— F.  Cavk,  Holker  Gardens,  Lanes. 

^jpopagation  of  Tree  Caraatiom. 

The  tree  Oamiation  is  regarded  by  all  lovers  of  flowers  as  one 
of  the  queens  of  winter-flowering  plants.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  its  usefulness  for  decorative  purposes,  and  its 
adaptability  for  florists'  designs,  it  is  well  worth  the  care  and 
attention  it  requires.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  these  plants  only.  Strong  hard  cuttings  play  a  leading 
part  in  their  successful  propagation,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
the  following  manner:  Plants  that  have  flowered  one  season 
and  have  grown  too  leggy  for  potting  on  for  another  year,  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  Sin  or  9in  from  the  stem;  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  be  placed  outside.  In  a  few  weeks*  time  they  will 
commence  to  break,  and  by  the  end  of  September  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cuttings  may  be  had.  If  hard  weather  sets  in  remove 
the  plants  to  a  cool  frame  and  protect  in  the  usual  way. 

Cuttings  obtained  in  this  way  are  better  adapted  for  early 
propagation  than  those  taken  from  plants  growing  in  the  house. 
They  are  stronger  and  hardier,  and  at  the  same  time  it  saves  the 
flowering  plants  from  being  stripped  of  their  grass  at  a  time 
when  they  oan  ill  afford  to  lose  it.  I  always  like  \o  get  the  fii-st 
batch  of  cuttings  put  in  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
keep  following  on  as  cuttings  are  obtainable.  A  suitable  com- 
post is  one  part  loam  and  one  part  leaf  mould  put  through  a 
quarter-inch  sieve,  and  two  parts  silver  sand.  Take  every 
cutting  with  a  heel,  and  insert  them  singly  in  thumb  pots;  firm 
the  cuttings  with  the  thumbs,  and  not  a  dibber ;  water  them  in 
with  a  fine-rosed  can,  and  put  in  the  propagating  frame.  Plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  peat  moss  or  any  other  plunging 
maternal,  and  maintain  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  65deg  to  TOdeg. 
Spray  the  cuttings  daily,  and  always  have  a  chink  of  air  on  the 
frame  to  admit  of  any  condensed  moisture,  which  is  nearly 
always  in  evidence.  Cuttings  served  in  the  above  way  will 
root  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  to  a  month's  time.  Good 
vairiety  are  Fair  Maid,  Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful,  S.  J. 
Brooks,  T.  W.  Lawson,  Robert  Craig,  Geoldys,  and  a  few  others. 
— F,  J.  8. 


'  SeheiUlu  Rtceiied. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Horticultural  Society ;  secretary,  Mr. 
George  Burrows,  Shendish  Gardens,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 
The  forty-ninth  annual  exhibition  and  fete  will  be  held  in  Bury 
Grounds,  on  August  19. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society :  aecretary,  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomac, 
68,  Shakespeare  Road,  Hanwell,  Middlesex.  The  annual  ex- 
hibition will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  September  3.    » 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society;  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading.  Thirty-first 
aniiu*d  report  and  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  forthcoming  show 
in  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  April  28. 

Lydney  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden  Society :  joint 
secretaries,  Mr.  F.  W.  Harris,  The  Cross,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Birt, 
Church  Street,  both  of  Lydney.  Gloucestershire.  The  third 
annual  show  will  be  held  in  the  T>>wn  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
July  25. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society :  secretary,  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Witty,  St.  James's  Villa,  Swains  Lane.  Highgate,  London, 
N.  I^e  early  autumn  exhibition  is  fixed  for  October  7  and  8 ; 
the  mid-autunm  show  for  November  4,  5  and  6 :  and  the  early 
winter  show  for  December  2  and  3,  each  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society;  secretary.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading.  The  thirty- 
first  annual  report  and  schedule  of  pri«es  for  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Squaje, 
Westminster,  on  We&esday,  July  22.  There  are  many  new 
classes  for  undressed  flowers;  classes  36  to  46  in  the  thiM 
division,  and  especially  classes  50  to  68  in  the  open  classes. 

PoblieatioDS  Beceifed. 

Nitro-Bacterine  for  Inoculating  Leguminous  Crops.  Review 
of  Reviews,  London ;  price  3d. 

Soils,  Their  Nature  and  Treatmeait,  by  Primixjse  McConnelK 
The  "Complete  Farmer"  Library,  CaaseU  and  Co.,  Ltd. ;  price 
Is.  net. 

£^3sex  Education  Committee.  Higher  Education  Report, 
1907.  Part  I.— Handbook  and  Regulations.  To  be  obtained  «t 
the  County  Offices,  Chelmsford. 

Undressed  Rice,  the  staple  food  of  Oriental  nations;  all 
about  it,  and  how  to  use  it,  by  James  Henry  Cook,  183,  Cor- 
poration Street,  Birmingham ;  price  Id,,  lid.  by  post. 

Symons's  Meteorological  Maga«iue,  No.  506,  vol.  43 ;  March ; 
price  4d.  Chief  contents:  Hygrometers  without  calculation: 
on  the  learning  of  meteorology;  weather  and  rainfall  of 
February. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  1907.  Vol.  XLII.,  part  II.  Re- 
turns of  produce  of  crops  m  Groat  Britain,  with  summaries  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  Board  of  Agriculture ;  or  through  any 
bot>kseller;   price  4d.   net. 

Twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 
dens Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  Price  6d.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  no  society  does  moie  useful  work  than  this 
one;  and  its  objects  are  to  be  commended. 

Field  Experiments  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  and  at 
the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop. 
Joint  report  for  season  1907.  Pages  17  to  28  embrace*  the 
horticultunal  section,  to  which  we  may  allude  shortly. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  April,  1908.  No.  2,  vol.  11. ; 
price  2b.  Ckm tents :— Notes ^n  Irish  woodlands;  planting  sandr 
dunes  at  Holkham ;  Hainault  Forest ;  conversion  of  Ash  under- 
wood into  high  wood ;  forestry  exhibition  at  Lincoln ;  history  of 
lumber  industry  in  North  America;  trees  and  their  life- 
histories;  Indian  forest  utilisation;  forestry  in  encyclopssdia 
of  agriculture;  German  aborioulture ;  report  of  the  Forester, 
1907,  United  States  of  America ;  the  Black  Walnut,  a  reprint ; 
sales  of  timber. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society;  annual  statement  of 
accounts,  report,  and  list  of  members.  This  is  published  apart 
from  the  schedule  of  the  August  and  other  shows.  The  -report 
states:— The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£5922  12s.  8d.,  being  £283  178.  5d.  in  excess  of  1906,  which  year 
was  higher  by  £400  8s.  4d.  than  any  previous  one.  •  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  the  number  of  annual  subscribers  steadily  in- 
creases, the  subscriptions  this  year  amounting  to  £55o  lis.  Od. 
The  takings  at  the  gates  on  the  two  days  were  also  greater, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  £3485  4s.  3d.,  as  against 
£3317  106.  lid.  in  1906.  A  full  audited  statement  of  account 
will  be  laid  before  the  society,  and  will  be  embodied  in  this 
report,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  assets  in 
1907  amounts  to  £786  lis.  Od.  The  committee  regret  to  report 
that  in  consequence  of  certain  technical  and  legal  difficulties 
raised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
carry  thraugh  to  a  successful  end  the  proposal  to  register 
under  the  Companies'  Act,  1867,  mentioned  in  the  last  report^ 
and  the  matter  has  therefore  been  dropped  for  the  present. 
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FrQit  Cniure  Under  Glass. 

EARLY  MELONS.— During  the  past  few  days  the  weather 
hm  not  been  favourable  for  theee  plants,  and  more  fire  beat 
will  have  been  reouired  to  maintain  the  necessary  temper-ature, 
Md  to  iH^vent  tne  attAcks  of  insect  pests  more  atmospheric 
moi^ure  will  have  been  required.  At  this  stage  the  fruits  of 
pot  plants  are  a  fair  size,  and  should  get  liberal  supplies  of 
nquid  manure.  Dryness  or  a  check  in  any  form  will  prevent  the 
fruite  swelling  freely.  The  temperature  at  night  should  not 
BOW  be  lower  than  TOdeg,  with  a  rise  of  lOdeg  by  day,  and  a 
liberal  addition  in  fine  weather  by.  sun  heat,  closing  early  and 
damping  down  freely. 

LATER  PLANTS.— These  will  be  setting,  and  at  this  date 
there  should  be  no  diflBculty  in  getting  plenty  of  fruits  at  one 
time.  This  is  a  point  the  young  beginner  must  not  overlook. 
With  libenal  treatment  Melons  grow  so  freely  that  there  is  no 
difficult V  in  getting  three  croi)s  in  one  house  in  a  season. 
Much  tne  same  aovioe  is  applicable  as  regards  heat  and 
moisture  when  the  fruits  are  set  as  advised  above.  A  few 
es  lower  temperature,  say    5deg    to     7deg,    is    suitable. 


Seed  should  be  sown  for  succession,  and  for  this  purpose  I  pre- 
fer such  kinds' as  have  a  good  depth  of  rich  flesh.  *Syon  Per- 
fection, Blenheim  Orange,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  are  splendid 
for  summer  work.  Plants  in  frames,  if  sown  as  advised  a  month 
ago,  should  be  iready  to  plant  out.  The  linings  may  be  added 
too  if  the  warmth  declines,  and  the  glass  at  night  should  be  well 
ooT«red.  Much  moisture  will  not  be  required  for  a  time,  till 
root  growth  is  active. 

STRAWBERRIES.— The  plants  ripening  their  fruits  may 
with  advantage  get  a  cooler  temperature  and  a  drier  atmosphere 
to  get  the  best  flavour.  The  fruits  finished  in  a  hot,  steamy 
house  invariably  lack  flavour.  Plants  just  set  should  be  thinned 
at  this  date,  and  more  fruits  may  be  allowed  than  for  the 
earliest  lots,  but  even  now  it  is  not  well  to  overfruit,  as  they 
lose  size  and  finish.  Liberal  supplies  of  food  should  be  given 
to  plants  swelling  their  fruits,  and  at  no  time  should  they  suffer 
for  lack  of  moii»ture. 

LATER  SUPPLIES.— It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  plants 
too  long  in  the  open,  as  though  required  late,  they  are  much 
letter  in  cold  frames,  as  ample  ventilation  may  be  afforded.  I 
am  sorry  to  note  this  season  that  some  growers  who  did  not 
plunge  their  plants  in  the  late  autumn  have  suffered  severe 
loss,  as  the  sharp  spell  of  cold  weather  split  the  crowns,  and 
also  hurt  the  roots.  Unprotected  pot  plants  suffer  much  more 
than  those  planted  out,  or  plunged. 

TOMATOES.— The  plants  that  have  set  their  fruits  freely 
may  now  be  fed  liberally,  and  be  closely  stopped.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  to  add  some  rich  top-dressing  to  plants  in  small 
poAs;  this  saves  watering,  as  the  plants  do  not  arv  so  quickly. 
Plants  for  suooession  should  be  potted  on  before  they  get  pot- 
bound.  Seed  may  be  sown  for  June  planting,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  new  Carter's  Sunrise  is  excellent.  The  plants  for  early 
summer  supplies  should  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible.— G.  W., 
Brentford. 

The  Flower  Girdeo. 

SWEET  PEAS.— The  ground  having  been  previously  pre- 
{Mred  and  the  young  plants  well  hardeoied  they  should  now  be 
planted  in  their  flowering  quarters.  Whether  they  are  set 
oat  in  rows  or  clumps  may  he  decided  by  the  cultivator,  equally 
good  results  being  ohtained  by  both  methods.  Do  not  plant  too 
thick;  many  Sweet  Pea  exmbitoiis  recommend  setting  them 
oat  1ft  apart.  For  garden  decoration  or  to  cut  in  armfuls  this 
k  obviously  too  thin,  unless  the  ground  is  very  rich.  Presum- 
ing we  have  five  plants  in  each  xx>t,  these  may  be  put  18in 
apart  in  rows,  or  three  pots  to  a  clump.  If  not  already  sup- 
ported with  a  few  twiggy  sticks,  these  should  be  given  till  tall 
stakes,  preferably  Hazel,  are  provided.  Protection  from  slugs 
and  birds  must  be  given  the  seedlings  which  are  pushing 
through  the  ground.  A  dusting  of  soot  for  the  former,  and 
black  thread  stretched  over  the  plants  for  the  latter  are 
recommended. 

SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. -The  cold, 
unfavourable  weather  is  retarding  very  much  the  development 
of  these  plants. We  are  busv  hoeing  the  ground  between  them, 
staking  the  Hyacinths,  ana  edging  the  ^ds,  hoping  from  day 
to  day  that  the  weather  will  improve.  After  a  week  or  more 
of  warm  weather  to  fairly  start  the  plants  into  new  vigour,  a 
dressing    of     fertiliser.     Clay's     manure,     or     liquid    animal 


nianure,   will   be   very   beneficial    to    Wallflowers,    Polyanthus, 
Iberis,  Pansies,  Violas,  &c. 

TRANSPLANTING— During  the  next  few  weeks  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  planting  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  At  this 
c£*Ei-on,  as  now  growth  begins,  they  move  better  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  possible  select  warm  showery  weather  during 
which  to  do  the  work.  Hollies,  Yews,  evergreen  Oaks,  and 
bambooj  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Select 
.warm  sheltered  positions  for  bamboos,  and  also  a  fairly  moist 
loamy  soil.  Groups  in  the  woodland  and  along  the  margins 
cf  lakes  and  streams  are  suitable  for  them. 

VASES  AND  WINDOW-BOXES. -Unless  these  are  excep- 
tionally l-arge,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  two  sets  of  pans 
made  of  tin  for  the  vasts,  and  boxes  for  "the  windows,  so  that 
the  plants  can  be  thoix>ughlv  established  before  placing  them 
where  they  are  to  flower.  If  pans  or  boxes  of  Marguerites, 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  are  made'  up  now  and  placed  in 
frames  for  a  week  or  two,  they  will  maKO  a  show  as  soon  as 
the  plants  at  present  in  the  vases  are  over,  usually  towards 
the  end  of  May. 

FORCED  PLANTS  AND  BULBS.-Many  of  these  will  be 
veiy  serviceable  in  the  wild  ^rden  if  stood  in  a  sheltered 
position  for  ,a  few  weeks  previous  to  planting  out.  These  in- 
clude Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Splrsaas,  Dielytras, 
Sclc-nion's  Seals,   and  variegated  Funkias. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— Prune  Jasminum  nudiflorum. 
Prick  off  annuals  sown  under  glass  either  into  oold  frames  or 
in  shallow  boxes.  Bedding  Pe&rgoniums  may  now  be  placed 
in  unheated  frames,  covering  them  with  mats  on  oold  nights. 
This  will  make  loom  in  the  pits  and  warm  frames  for-Iresine, 
Coleus,  and  other  recently  prapagafed  beddihg  stuff.  The 
Begonia  tubers  started  in  boxes  are  ready  for  iK>tting  off 
singly.  Use  plenty  of  flaky  leaf  mould  in  the  compost.  Sow 
s?<^ds  of  A^uifeeia  on  a  sheltered  border.  Continue  to  thin  the 
growths  of  plants  on  the  herbaceous  borders  as  they  become 
largo  enough. — A.  O.,  Kew,  Surr^. 

Tbe  Kltehen  Garden. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS.— By  the  time  this  is  in  print 
the  fii-st  lot  of  plantis  may  be  planted  on  a  heap  of  half-spent 
Mushroom-hed  manure,  and  handlights  placed  over  them  at 
night.  It  is  a  very  good  pl&n  when  moving  the  manure  which 
has  been  used  for  forcing  Rhubarb  or  Seakale,  to  place  it  in  a 
heap,  addiui;  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  honse  droppingis  to  induce 
a  little  heat,  and  to  plant  the  Marrows  on  this.  If  movable 
tops  are  us^d.  theee  may  be  taken  off  on  warm  days,  and  be 
placed  on  again  each  night  without  faU.  A  garden  mat  may 
ali-o  be  thrown  over  the  lights  to  keep  the  plants  snug.  The 
nights  will  be  cold  for  some  time  to  oome.  Those  planted  in 
frames  will  require  careful  attention  in  the  matter  of  airing  and 
watering.  Use  tepid  water  at  all  times  in  order  to  keep  them 
growing.  Set  the  first  three  or  four  female  flowers  which  show, 
and  nip  out  the  points  of  the  groiiihs  on  which  these  are 
growing. 

FRENCH  BEANS  IN  FRAMES.-Another  batch  of  these 
can  be  planted  to  succeed  those  of  some  weeks  since.  No  difli- 
culty  need  be  experienced  in  growing  these  in  oold  frames  from 
the  present  date  onwards.  Any  frames  which  have  been  cleared 
of  Asparagus  roots  will  answer  first  rate.  Make  the  soil  fairly 
rich  and  moist  before  the  Beans  are  planted. 

CELERY  PLANTS.— The  earliest  of  these  will  need  pricking 
off.  They  may  be  pricked  into  other  boxes,  or  into  a  spare 
frame,  which  would  be  far  better.  Use  good  and  finely  divided 
soil ;  shade  the  plants  on  bright  days  for  a  few  days,  and  keep 
them  syringed  lightly  to  induce  the  plants  to  root  quickly.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely  give  an  abundance  of  air,  and 
as  the  days  be^me  warmer  remove  the  lights  entirely,  to  be 
placed  on  at  night. 

SPRING-RAISED  CAULIFLOWERS. -The  plants  raised 
since  Christmas  will  now  be  ready  for  planting  out,  and  should 
be  got  out  ai>  .soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  pots  or  boxes  one  day  longer  than 
can  be  avoided.  A  check  brought  about  by  overcrowding,  or 
from  the  roots  being  cramped  in  small  pots,  wiU  cause  buttons 
to  form,  or  premature  heading.  A  little  shelter  may  be  neces- 
sary in  exposed  places.  The  covering  may  be  removed  altogether 
from  those  planted  some  time  since.  A  little  soil  may  then  be 
drawn  up  to  the  stems. 

PARSLEY.— Plants  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year  should 
by  this  time  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  on  a  Warm  border. 
Tne  plants  in  frames  should  receive  an  abundance  of  water. 

TURNIPS,  CARROTS,  LETTUCES.-It  is  most  important 
that  overcrowding  should  be  avoided.  Thinning  may  be  Attended 
to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Frequent  waterings  will  be 
necessary  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  an  abundance 
of  air  given.  The  lights  may  be  taken  off  on  warm  days.  A 
little  seed  of  Tuniip  should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border. — A.  T., 
Cirencester. 
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^  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  -^ 


Ail  Correspbtiaeiice  relating  to  editoml  mattera  should  be 
direct^  to  "Thi  Editor,"  13,  Mitre  Court  Chambirs, 
Ftmwft  BtRteT,  London,  B.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photo^riiphs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  nrakihg  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
.  solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis* 
understanding  miiy  arufl,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions;  contributors  shouH  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eren  when 
oontributihg  roluntarily,  corresflondents  should  enclose  a 
•Btiamt)ed  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned.  y  i  . 

SAMPLES  OF  MANURES  (E.  L.).-It  is  difficult  to  identify 
fertilisers.  No.  1  app^i-s  to  be  the  article  known  as  Vaporite  ; 
Djo.  2,  lawn  sandv  used  for  dressing  lawns ;  No.  3,  Clay's  ferti- 
liser, excellent  lortoprdressing  and  mixing  with  potting  soil. 

CYCLAME!^iEAV]KS  (E.  L.).-Thc  le^aves  are  affected  by 
the  rust  mite  (Tarsonymus  tepidariorum)  a  very  pernicious  pest, 
as  by  it«  punctures  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  aie  so  injured  that 
*he  parts  turn  brown  and  are  retarded  in  growth.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  combat  of  pests,  the  best  treatment  being 
clipping  the  plants  occasionally  in  tobacco  water,  that  oi 
tobacco  lujce  being  best,  diluting  to  about  the  colour  of  mild 
ale  with  scrft  water.  The  plants  may  be  spmved,  but  as  the 
pests  are  mostly  located  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  the  spray 
should  be  dehvered  upwards,  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage  on  the 
underside.  '  Dipping  is  most  convenient.  This  should  be  done 
at  intervals  of  four  days  to  a  week  two  or  three  times,  in  order 
to  free  the  plants  from  the  pests ;  and  treatment  at  periods  of 
three  or  four  weeks  will  usually  keep  them  at  bay. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF    LIME    (X.    Y.    Z.).-,There  are 
superphosphates  and  superphosphates  oflime^  as  you    rightly 
conclude.  1.  Dissolved  or  vitriolised  raw  bones,  known  as  ''dis- 
solved bones,     made  entirely  from  pure  raw  bones  and  vitriol, 
without  the  addition  of  either  mineral  phosphate,   gypsum,  or 
even  steamed  bones,  retain    all   the   ammonia    present   in  the 
bones,  and  come  into  action  much  more  quickly  than  undissolved 
raw  bones.     They  have  also  the  advantage  over  mineral  super- 
phosphates of  supplying  ammonia  and    phosphates   excellently 
blended  together  by  Nature,  whilst  the  dissolved  bones,  bein^ 
in  all  degrees  of  decomposition,  from  actual  solubility  in  water 
to  undissolved  bone,  provides  successively  for  the  various  stages 
of  the  plant's  growth.     The  effects,  therefore,  are  more  lasting 
than  IS  the  case  with  ordinary  superphosphates,  while  the  bones 
so  prepared  have  the  advantage  over  raw  bones  of  not  being 
carried  off  by  rooks.       The  pure  vitriolised  bones  are  treated 
^'•*r  •    *    small    proportion    of    sulphuric    acid.     Dissolved    or 
yitnolised  are  manufaoturpd  some  time  before  they  are  required, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  mellow  in   the  heap.       Tlieir 
action  is  well  maintained  throughout  the  whole  term  of  gmwth 
of  the  crop,  not  only  if  a-pplied  in  spring,  but  in  the  case  of 
autumn  application  also.     The  superphosphate  so  prepared  is  in 
a  fine  and  dry  condition,  and  is  the  form  that  should  be  used 
tor  fruit  trees— that  is,  Tonk's  manure.       2.     Dissolved  bone 
compound— a  superphosphate  made  usually  from  mineral  phos- 
phates and  a  proportion  of  bones,  partly  to  supply  iphosphate  in 
a  quickly-actirig  form,  and  to  sustain  this  tonger  than   would 
be  the  case  were  mineral  superphosphate  alone  used ;  but  the 
chief  consideration  is  the  providing  of  a  superphosphate  supply, 
mg  .some  ammonia  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  vitriolised  bone 
superphosphate.  The  nitrogen  in  this  (dissolved  }x)ne  compound) 
IS  three-quarter  to  one  and  three-quarter   per    cent.;    soluble 
phosphate  twenty^me  to  twenty-four  per  cent.,  and  undissolved 
phosphates  from  bone  six  to  ten  per  cent.     This  superphosphate 
may  be  used  for  crops  generally,   but  it  is  better  to  get  dis- 
??     o    hones,  and  if  desired,  mix  mineral  superphosphate  with 
It.     3.  Mineral  superphosphates,  on    most    soils    containing  a 
sufficiency  of  lime,  are  generally  found  to  be  tho  most  certain 
and  economical  form  in  which  phosphoric  acid  can  be  supplied, 
particularly  where  soluble  phosphate    is    principally  required, 
such  as  on  clayey  land,  and  in  late  growing  districts.     On  land 
of  this  character,  and  where  stable  or  farmyard  manure  has 
been  spread  in   autumn,  a  dressing  of  three   to  six  hundred- 
weight per  acre  of  superphosphate  often  answers  better,  or  as 
,  well  as  the  most  costly  mixtures  of  phosphates  with  nitrogenous 
manures.     The  higher  percentages  of  mineral  superphosphates 
have  the  advantage  over  the  lower,  on  account  of  tneir  great 
concentration.     On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  qualities  usually 


answer  better  on  light  land  deficient  in  lime,  in  V^nsequence  of 
their  less  acid  character  and  greater  bulk.  The  mineral  super- 
phosphate most  largely  used  is  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  soluble,  and  it  should  be  supplied  in  good,  dry,  powdery 
condition,  quite  ready  for  use,  ana  well  riddfed  before  aelivery. 
Mineral  superohosphate  is  usually  that  meant  in  combination 
with  other  ingredients  for  crops  generally. 

SPOTS  ON  PALM  LEAVES  (P.  H.).-The  brown  spots  are 
caused  by  the  fungus  named  Pestalozzia  phoBuicis,  which  pro- 
duces large  irregukr  blotches  on  the  leaves.  The  disease  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  combat,  as  fungicides  appear  to  have  littlcf 
effect  on  the  mycelium.  Touching  the  spots  with  a  solution  of 
copper  carbonate  and  caibonate  of  ammonia,  known  as 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  has  a  good  effect,  and 
in  the  case  of  Camellias,  the  leaves  of  which  are  affected  by  a 
closely  allied  fungus,  dabbing  the  affected  parts  by  means 'of 
a  bit  of  sponge  with  methylated  spirit,  diluted  with  two  parts 
rain-water,  has  had  a  j^ood  result.  The  leaves  that  are  affected 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned  at  once.  Probably  the  fungus  id 
induced  or  favoured  by  the  damp  and  close  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  plant  not  having  sufficient  light  and  air  for 
the  solidification  of  its  growth,  while  moisture  resting  on  the 
leaves  affords  the  fungus  germs  opportunity  of  pushing  their 
germinal  .tubes  into  the  leaf  tissues. 

LAPAGERIA  UNHEALTHY  (M.  D.).— There  Are  two  main 
reasons  why  these  plants  are  often  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  ifl 
pots:— 1,  Close  rJoil  not  sufficiently  drained,  and  hence  86ur. 
2,  Pots  so  densely  crowded  with  roots  that  the  plants  do  not 
receive  adequate  support.  Lapagerias  usually  grow  best  planted 
out  in  a  l>ea  at  least  18in  deep,  the  hot  toon  6in  being  or  drain- 
age, broken  clinkers  and  charcoal  being  excellent,  the  remainder 
springy  turf  peat  and  loam,  twice  the  quantity  of  the  former, 
with  a  liberal  admixtnr<e  or  charcoal,  the  whcje  to'  be  preGsed 
down  as  firmly  as  the  tnrfy  naiure  ot  the  compost  permits.  A 
bed  thus  prepared  can  scarcely  be  •  mdde  sour,  due  provision 
being  ma<fe  fof-  the  free  exit  of  water  from  the  drainage,  and 
when  the  soil  is  permeated  with  roots  it  is  not  easy  to  give  too 
much  water ;  until  then  water  must  be  given  more  sparingly, 
yet  the  noil  should  never  become  at  all  dry.  If  you  prefer 
growing  the  plant  in  a  pot,  prepare  the  sdLl  similarly.  In  tha 
event  of  your  plant  not  having  rooted  freelv^  it  will  be  adi 
visable  to'  remove  a  good  parrt  of  the  old  .soil,  which  will  be  sour, 
and  give  fresh  as  suggested,  thinning  out  and  shortening  wiry 
growths  to"  the  best  bud^  you  ean  find,  syringing  the  plant  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  according  to  the  weather,  to  prevent  excessive 
evaporation  from  the  leaves,  and  so  assist  the  emission  of  fresh 
healthy  roots,  which  alone  can  invigorate  the  plants.  We  know 
of  Lapagerias  that  grow  luxuriantly  and  flower  profusely  on  the 
north  side  of  greenhouses. 

NAMES  OF  FhA^TQ.—CorrespondenU  wlwse  queries  are 
unanswered  ^  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to,  eon^ 
suit  the  foUonnng  number.  (E.  T.  L.).— 1,  not  identified; 
2,  Cryptomeria  el?gantissim.a ;  3,  Thuyopsis  d<Mobrata ;  4,  Retino- 
spora  plumosa  aurea ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  6^  Retinoroora 
plumosa ;  7,  Cupreasus  Lawsoniana  pendula;  8,  Berberis 
(Mahonia)  japonica.  (S.  F.).— Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa 
Luciliw.  (G.  G.,  Ascot). -rRhododendron  Veitchianum,  very 
fine. 


Soils.* 

A  book  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  on 
"Soils,"  and  we  are  sure  that  it  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  every  farmer  who  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  own  suooeaa 
in  the  production  of  saleable  farm  produce.  We  have  always 
argued  that  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  waste  is  caused  by 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  soils,  and  of  their  adaptability  for 
growing  certain  crops. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  iust  now  for  small  holdings  and 
allotments.  We  have  already  questioned  the  practicability  of 
placing  the  applicants  on  the  holdings  which  they  desired,  so 
that  they  could  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  the  bone  of  our 
contention  lays  in  the  indisputable  fact  that  knowledge  of  the 
soil  and  its  canabilities  is  a  closed  book  to  all  but  a  sekct  ba^d 
of  experts.       We   do    not    contend  tliat  farmers  generally  are 

■^  Soils,  their  Nature  ncd  Treatment,  by  Primrose  McConnell. 
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ignorant  of  the  oapabilitieB  of  tli«  soil,  but  those  who  have  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  capacities  of  different  soils  for  pro- 
duoing,  or  failing  to  produce,  various  crops,  and  can  give  the 
reasons  for  success  or  failure,  are  indeed  very'  few  and  far 
between. 

The  fajrmor  who  has  been  brought  up  on  one  class  of  soil  and 
has  &  long  experience  of  it,  as  a  rule  knows  the  capabilities  of 
it  and  the  most  profitable  crops  to  cultivate.  His  knowledge 
ifl  gained  from  practical  exi)erience.  but  he  would  often  be 
clumsy  in  explaining  to  a  stranger  the  reason  why  his  land  was 
suitable  for  some  crops  and  not  for  others. 

^We  have  known  many  f armors  who  have  migrated  from  one 
district  or  county  to  another,  sometimes  for  better,  some- 
times for  worse.  Usually  a  man  under  such  conditions  has  to 
say  little,  but  wiatch  the  procedure  of  his  new  neigjhbours.  He 
may  teacn  them  something  after  a  while,  but  at  first  he  will  be 
wise  to  imitate  the  methods  which  experience  has  taught  them 
to  be  the  best.  They  practise  that  which  they  believe  to  be  most 
profitable,  but  can  very  seldom  explain  why  success  is  achieved. 

We  have  known  farmers  become  disgusted  with  the  heavy 
labocir  of  strong  land,  and  the  constant  watchfulness  necessary 
to  the  successful  working  of  it,  and  go  off  to  poor  siandy  districts 
where  land  work  was  light  and  easy,  but  the  crops  more  than 
light  in  proportion.  Moreover^  the  belief  that  poor  light  soils 
only  need  high  cultivation  to  yield  abundant  crops  has  been  the 
pause  of  many  a  farmer  trying  the  costly  experiment  and  bitterly 
repenting,  having  left  a  country  which,  though  dirty  and 
laborious,  yet  gave  good  returns  for  labour  and  money  in- 
vested. 

Mr.  McConneirs  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  farmers 
who  are  thinking  of  pitching  their  tents  in  new  surroundings 
and  under  new  conditions :  but  it  is  <also  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  any  farmer  who  wishes  to  increase  his  technical 
knowledge  and  will  give  sufficient  time  for  a  careful  study  of  it. 
The  cost  in  a  paper  cover  is  but  Is.  To  show  how  compre- 
hensive it  is  we  will  give  a  rough  sketch  of  its  'contents  .-—The 
soil  itself :  origin,  formation,  composition,  classification,  distri- 
bution, fertilitv ;  the  physics  of  the  soil  \  the  physical  geography 
of  the  farm ;  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  draining,  stone  clear- 
ing, liming,  irrigation,  manuring ;  the  tillage  of  the  soil : 
ploushin^,  cultivating,  harrowing,  rolling. 

We  will  make  a  few  extnacts  to  illustrate  the  details  of  the 
work.  We  often  hear  the  expression,  "a  good  tilth.'*  Mr. 
McOonnell  explains  this  in  k  very  interesting  way  as  follows: 
''Nearly  every  soil  within  the  top  nine  inches  or  so  contains 
enough  fertility  to  grow  a  hundred  crops  if  it  can  be  got  into 
a  soluble  or  accessible  state,  and  the  acts  of  husbandry  are  all 
for  the  purpose  of  pulverising,  mixing,  aerating,  and  otherwise 
making  what  we  call  good  tilth.''  "It  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  exi>erience  that  a  rich  soil  will  not  grow  good  crops 
without  proper  cultivation,  while  an  inferior  one  will  often  grow 
fairly  good  crops  if  the  tilth  is  all  that  it  should  be."  "Every- 
thing points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
plants  which  constitute  our  farm  crops,  tilth  comes  first,  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  seeond,  and  manuring  third,  and  the  modern 
tendency  is  to  cultivate  more,  and  manure  less."  We  have 
often  warned  our  readers  against  skipping  various  ploughing^ 
and  items  of  cultivtation  as  unnecessary.  We  often  hear 
labourers  remark  when  discussing  Mr.  So-and-so's  poor  crops, 
^*Ay!  well,  you  see,  he  doesn't  half  work  his  land."  Mr. 
McConnell  says,  **  Even  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  raised  a 
degree  or  two  when  well  tilled." 

Everyone  of  the  sub-chapters  on  tilling  the  Land  is  full  of 
wise  practical  knowledge,  showing  that  Mr.  McConnell  is 
writing  not  irom  theory,  but  experience.  Although  the 
chapters  are  short,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  information 
compre^ed  into  them,  and  the  reader  is  not  required  to  wade 
thKOUgh  a  mass  of  long  words  to  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

As  regards  rollers,  we  read,  "With  ribbed  rollers  there  is  a 
line  of  compression  and  a  line  of  loose  soil  left  in  alternate 
Sin  strips,  made  by  th©  flutings  of  the  ribs.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  the  disadvantages  from  wind  velocity, 
want  of  a  mulch,  and  so  on,  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  rollers 
of  this  description.  Such  rollers,  are  mostly  used  in  the  drier 
districts  of  England." 

The  concluding  chapter  gives  some  most  valuable  advice  to 
*"y  SS™^^  inspecting  a  farm  with  a  view  to  eventually  renting 
It.     This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  shilling. 

Work  on  Iht  Homt  Firm. 

Everything  is  favourable  for  work  on  the  land,  and  good 
progress  is  Being  miade  in  all  ways  except  one.  Nature,  how- 
ever, is  not  doing  her  part  as  we  could  wish.  April,  as  its 
name  suggests,  should  be  the  sunny  month.  So  far  it  has  been 
the  month  of  cloud.  We  have  had  no  more  rain  or  snow,  but 
the  land  is  vei-y  cold,  and  nothing  grows  except  grass  ftind  seeds, 
and  these  only  in  sheltered  places. 

There  was  very  little  barley  sown  early  this  vear,  and  very 
little  of  it  is  up  sufficiently  to  attract  the  eye.  We  never  knew 
bariey  he  so  long  in  the  ground.     With  wheat  also  in  such  a 


backward  state,  there  is  a  poor  prospect  for  anything  but  a  late 
harvest.  It  fseldom  happens  that  a  late  harvest  is  as  good  a 
one  as  last  vear's,  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best. 

Although  there  is  a  fair  bite,  the  fields  are  not  suitable  for 
young  beasts  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  they  are  better 
under  shelter  at  present.  Older  cattle  which  have  been 
hardened  off  and  ar^  full  of  hair  may  stand  the  cold  better, 
but  we  do  not  like  to  see  them  huddled  under  the  hedgerows 
with  their  backs  up,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  misery.  There 
is  plenty  of  hav  left,  and  it  is  worth  more  to  give  to  cattle 
than  it  IS  to  sell.  Plenty  of  good  cow  hay  will  not  fetch  408. 
a  load  at  present.  To  use  it  at  home  and  make'  more  manure 
must  be  a  better  policy  than  selling  it  and  buying  cake. 

Milk  is  more  plentiful  in  spite  of  the  cold,  and  butter  is 
cheaper.  When  the  price  drops  much  below  Is.  per  lb,  fanners 
in  out-of-the-way  districts,  where  a  milk  trade  cannot  be  done, 
will  turn  their  attention  to  calf  rearing.  CHUves  have  sold  badly 
until  Easter  approached.  Now  good  ones  will  fetch  more  money, 
but  will  be  worth  tlieii:  cost,  when  a  newly-oalved  heifer  can 
rear  one  in  addition  to  her  own,  and  she  is  a  very  poor  milker 
which  will  not  do  that.  She  must,  however,  be  quite  satisfied 
to  adopt  the  stranger  before  she  is  allowed  to  go  out  to  grass 
with  tne  pair. 

Potatoes  ud  Priets.  ] 

Now  that  new  potatoes  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Channel  Islands  will  be  arriving  in  increasing  quantities 
weekly,  no  further  increase  in  the  price  of  last  yeairs  crop  is 
to  be  anticipated.  Thus  the  expectations  entertained  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  of  inflated  values  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  limited  yield  and  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  supply  last 
year  justifiea  growers  in  counting  upon  high  prices  for  tubers 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  even  now  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  disappointing  returns.  Although  expectations 
have  been  disappointed,  the  markets  have  not  been  unfavour- 
able, as  in  orainAry  seasons,  and  in  the  absence  of  visionary 
famine  prices,  growers  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  80s.  to 
90s.  per, ton  now  being  obtained.  A  normal  yield  at  these 
figures  would  leave  a  good  profit,  but  unfortunately  kst  year 
many  harvested  little  more  than  half  a  crop,  while  in  many 
other  instances  the  quantity  of  marketable  tubers  in^as  further 
reduced  by  disease,  although  subsequent  results  indicate  that 
the  loss  from  this  cause  was  less  than  was  expected.  While  the 
prices  for  culinary  potatoes  fell  short  of  oalculatio-ns,  growers 
of  seed  tubers  have  been  obtaining  high  rates,  Scottish  and  Irish 
growers  benefiting  enormously  on  this  account.  The  proved 
superiority  of  seed  from  a  colder  and  later  climate  lias  caused 
a  rush  upon  northern  supplies,  with  the  result  that  prices 
approach  a  prohibitory  level.  Altogether  the  potato  harvest 
of  last  j^ear,  while  not  fulfilling  expectations,  has  been  a  satis- 
factory one,  the  increase  in  price  more  than  compensating  for 
the  reduction  in  the  yield  as  compared  with  tne  preceding 
year.-("  Times.") 

TielTO  lOBlbs'  Laylog  CompetltioD. 

Six  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  competition  pro- 
moted by  the  Utility  Poultry  Chib  began,  and  the  figures  of  the 
egg  yield  of  the  birds  are  now  available.  Tt^^enty  pens  of  six 
hens  each  hatched  last  year  are  taking  part  in  the  contest, 
which  is  being  held  under  the  management  and  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  £.  W.  Richardson,  at  Stocks  Farm.  Rayne,  near 
Braintree,  £}ssex.  The  total  number  of  egjm  laia  by  each  pen 
for  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  iS©?,  is  as  foUows:— 
1st,  white  Wyandottes,  532;  2nd,  ditto,  503;  3rd,  ditto,  502; 
4th,  ditto,  466;  5th,  ditto,  437;  6th,  white  Leghorns,  428; 
7th,  white  Wyaindottee,  426;  8th,  buff  Rocks,  422;  9th,  white 
La  Bresse,  871;  10th,  white  Wyandottes,  362;  11th,  ivhite 
Wyandottes,  355;  12th,  black  Wyandottes,  344;  13th,  buff 
Rocks.  329;  14th,  barred  Rocks,  327;  15th,  buff  Rocks,  321; 
16th,  Houdans,  318;  17th,  white  Leghorns,  316;  18th,  ditto, 
256;  19th,  partridge  Wyandottes,  227;  20th,  white  Leghorns, 
207.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  during  the  month  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  considerably  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
month.  The  4th.  2nd,  and  12th  pens  Laid  126,  125  and  121  eggs 
respectively,  while  a  buff  Plymouth  Rock  hen  in  the  8th  jjen 
laia  27  eg^  in  the  31  days,  she  had,  however,  only  laid  nine 
eggs  during  the  other  five  months,  so  can  hardly  he  said  to 
have  redeemed  her  character.  Forty-four  birds  have  laid 
twenty  eggs  or  over  during  the  month.  Three  of  the  birds  liave 
uiifortunatel;^'^  died ;  two  in  the  11th  pen  aiid  one  in  the  13th. 
The  birds  will  be  replaced  by  others,  but  this  arrangement  is 
unlikely  to  fully  compensate,  as  the  substituted  birds  will  take 
some  time  to  get  used  to  the  new  surroundings.  The  three 
highest  scores  for  the  six  months  are  128,  126,  and  122  eggs 
laid  by  a  wliite  Wyandotte  and  two  buff  Plymouth "  Rocks. 
Broodiness  has  been  most  prevalent  in  the  La  Bnesse  and 
partridge  Wyandottes,  and  remarkably  slight  amongst  the 
white  and  black  Wyandottes  and  buff  Plymouth  Roo£.  The 
weather  has  not  beeai  good,  the  snow  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month  making  the  ground  very  wet  and  cold. 
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WIREWORMS 

BelwormB,  Grnbi,  Slugs,  Ants.  Beetles,  and 
all  similar  inaecti  of  the  soil 

KILLED. 

▼aporite  is  absolntely  harmless  to  plant  life, 
yet  will  entirely  destroy  all  insect  peats  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  pence  for  a  whole  garden— only^  a  . 
few  shillings  for  a  whole  acre.  By  digging  in 
Vaporite  before  towing  tbe  seed,  }oa  ensure 
for  yourself  a  splendid  crop.    Try  it. 

VAPORITE. 

In  Tins  8d.,  S/.  and  4/6. 

in  K*gs,   7/6  per  |-cwt,  carriage  paid. 

11/6  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet  No.  28  (containing 

selections  of  testimonials  from  satisfied  nserr). 

8niff80NS<%7^'."s';iS?rL0ND0N,  E.C. 


CARNATIONS 

(English  and  American  Varieties). 

Good  strong  healthy  Plants  of  the  Leading 
Varieties  in  5  inch  pots,  suitable  for  grow- 
ing on  for  quantity  of  bloom,  1/-  to  1/6 
/  each,  10/6  to  18/-  per  dozen. 
XaST   POST    FRJBE. 


DICKSONS  "'"'^rt^'  CHESTER 

50,000     Border 
Carnations 

to  be  Bent  ont  of  3  incli  pota  for  present  deliyery. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

All  those  interested  in  Carnations,  kindly  write  for 

Jllostrated  List  with  special  offer  of  Collections  from 

4/6  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid  ;  aUo  MALMAISO>iS 

and  TEKE  CABNATIONS. 


I  derote  85,000  sq.  ft.  of  ^rlftss  to  Carnation  Culture, 
and  grew  over  200,000  last  season. 

A.  F.  DUTTONi^ii^.  IVER,  BUCKS 


FORBES'  Specialities 

HARDY  BORDER  FLDWERS. 


Special  Cheap  Oash  Offer. 


AU  Carriage  Paid. 


Now  la  the  time  to  plant  to  have 
Gay  Gardens  all  the  season  through. 

QOLD  MBDAL  PHLOXES.  PENTSTEMONS. 
ANTIRRHINIUMS,  CARNATIONS.  P>e0NIES, 
DetPMINIUMS,  etc.  (all  first  class  named  aorta), 
•/•  to  »/.  per  doz..  40/-  to  160/-  per  100.  MICHAEL- 
MAS DAISIES.  OAILLARDIAS,  PYRETHRUMS, 
etc..  e/-  to  12/-  per  doz.,  40/-  to  100/-  per  100. 
PANSIBS,  8/6  to  18/-  per  dos.,  2S/-  to  75/-  per  ICO. 
VIOLAS,  ih  per  doz..  12/6  per  100.     All  first  class 

named  Tarieties,  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

niostrated  Desoriptive  priced  Cstalogae,  nearly  SOO 

pages,  contaiaiog  the  grandest  collections  ever  hrought 

together,  free  on  application. 


NTserynum,  HAWICK,  SCOTUND. 


■SUPERB-^ 
NEW  VIOLAS. 


We  strongly  recommend  the 
following  varieties.  They  are  quite 
distinct,  of  strong  vigorous  habit, 
and  wonderfully  free  blooming. 

4da  eaohf  8/-  per  dozen. 

CYNTHIA,  iatenae  purple  blue  self,  with  rich 
yellow  eye ;  a  large  round  flower,  carried  on  long 
atalks  of  good  length ;  sweetly  scented. 

MAID  OP  WBAVBRHAM.  creamy- white, 
with  a  well-defined  rich  yellow  eye ;  a  large  flat 
flower  of  circular  outline ;  compact  habit. 

PURPLK  BKAUTY.  pale  purple-blue.  lower 
and  side  petals  heavily  marked  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  Cross  with  intense  purple,  shaded  rich 
reddish-brown ;  rich  yellow  eye. 

•NOW  QUKKN,  pure  white,  sometimes 
kliahtlv  flushed  pale  yellow  in  the  lower  petal, 
rich  yellow  eye ;  a  beautiful  flower  of  circular 
outline. 

THK  QUKBN,  creamy-white,  lower  petals 
flushed  orange-yellow,  deliciously  fragrant. 

VIOLAS  FOR  BED0IN6 

Strong,  stardy.  splendidly  rooted  plants, 
just  commencing  te  flewer. 

1/6  pep  doz.,  10/-  pen  100 

In  the  following  colonrs.  separate  or  mixed- 
White,     Oream,    PrlmiH>na.     De«p 
Yaiiow,  Orsinga.  Mauve,  Lavanclai% 
Light  OP  Dark  Blua.  Violet,  Puppla 
and    Psusoy. 

NEW  FANCY  PANSY 

••OOLK   ORTON    BBDDKR.*' 

4d.   eaoh,   3/«  doxon. 

White  ground,  slightly  Budied  purple;  purple 
blotcbea  on  tide  and  lower  petals^  msjgined 
purple;   a  large  round  flat  flower   with   deep 

Sellow  eye;  good  habit,  Tory  free  blooming ;  a 
ne  bedding  Tariety. 


CLI  BRANS, 

HALE,    ALTRINCHAM. 

AIM  at  MANCHESTER  and  BRAMHALL. 


ICEYNES'  DAHLIAS. 

Noted  fop  half  a  Centupy. 

GOOD  RELIABLE  PLANTS.     BEST  SORTS. 

CATALOGUES    GRATIS. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO^ 

Dahlia   Speolallats,    SAI^ISBURY. 

CHEYSANTHEMUMS.— 25  Beautiful  atrong 
plants  for  the  open  border,  flowering  from  July  to 
October,  4/6  25  ;  for  Cool  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory  to 
flower  October  to  January,  4/6.  The  two  collections,  8/6, 
all  carriage  paid.  Illustrated  fully  Desc riptire  Catalogue 
rost  freeT-LEGG  BBOTH£BS.  bpecialists.  MOSELlfiY, 
W  OROESTERSHIAE. 


CONSERVATORIES  &  WINTER  GARDENS, 
Greenhouses,  Plant  Houses.  Vineries.  Peach  and 
Orchard  Houses,  Verandahs  and  Porches,  Garden  irrame^. 
Greenhouse  Fittings,  &c.  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating 
Apparatus  of  every  description.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.-B0ULTON  A  PAUL.  Ltd..  Manu. 
factnrers,  Norwich. 

yINB     CULTURE     UNDER     GLASS, 
By  J.  R.  PsARSOif.    Price  1/-.  post  free,  1/1. 
Office  :  IS  MiTAB  Qouat  Chambvks.  flm  St.,  B.C. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
HarticuUure :  *'  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent, 
eedi  litUe  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
baTiag  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted. '^' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Pricee  to  the  Manoficturers— 
BIBar,.  BBOOKB  A  HIRST,  Ltd..  Leeds. 


Jam[iml  of  g0rti4ultin[e. 

THURSDAT.  APRIL  80,  1008. 


PottiDg  and  Pottering. 

:axY  people,  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  that  pertailOB 
to  the  various  branches  of  gar- 
dening, think  that  there  is  all 
too  frequently  a  certain  connec* 
tioti  between  the  above  terms. 
Pottering  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
f eUcitous  term,  nor  is  it  confined  in  its 
appUcution  to  pottiDg  alone.  There  are 
many  operations  connected  with  the 
work  in  gardens  that  can,  in  slip>shod  hands, 
be  caused  to  come  under  this  rather  nndignifiedt 
but  expressive  term. 

"Where  much  work  has  to  be  done  in  the 
potting- shed  or  at  the  pottiDg-bench  in  different 
houses,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  to  make  any 
considerable  headway  when  proper  preparations 
have  not  been  made.  We  have  seen  men  Com- 
mence to  pot  with  an  insufSoient  number  qt 
pots,  without  the  requisite  number  of  labels  for 
their  plants,  and  with  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  Eoll  in  readiness.  It  may  not 
always  be  easy  to  hare  all  these  requirements 
thoroughly  provided  beforehand,  but  it  is 
certainly  pitiable  to  see  efforts  wasted  in  break- 
ing oif  from  the  work  in  hand  to  supply  first 
one  and  then  another  want.  We  have  seen 
pots  being  washed  and  put  out  in  the  son  to 
dry  while  the  potting  of  a  batch  of  plants  has 
been  in  progress,  the  batch  not  completed  until 
the  said  pots  were  dry. 

This  opens  up  a  subject  that  some  time  ego 
caused  quite  a  strong  discussion  in  these  pages 
— to  wash  or  not  to  wash  pots;  or  was  it  to 
leave  them  stacked  outside  for  the  weather  to 
wash  them?  For  our  part,  at  this  time  of 
year,  when  batches  of  plants  innumerable  must 
of  necessity  need  repotting,  we  like  to  see  h 
well-filled  rack  of  thoroughly  clean  pots  behind 
us  in  readiness  for  use.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  warn  the  unguatded  against  the  danger 
in  using  wet  pots.  Dirty  ones,  provided  tiiey 
are  well  rubbed  out,  are  far  preferable  to  those 
not  properly  dry  at  the  time  of  using. 
In  transferring  plants  from  one  set  of  pots 
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to  another,  we  prefer  to  oaiise  «as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
to  the  roots.  Advice  has  often  been  given  that  the  roots  upon 
the  outside  of  the  ball  of  earth  oight  to  be  loosened  before 
pkcing  in  the  larger  pot.  This  seems  to  be  pottering  pure 
and  snnple.  We  have  never  seen  any  good  arise  from  the 
loosening  thus  recommended,  as  compared  with  less  tedious 
Inethods. 

Then  many  and  wonderful  have  been  the  co^icoctions  of  soil 
or  so-oalled  composts  recommended  for  use^  especially  in  days 
gone  by.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  for  less  compli- 
oated  mixtures  in  these  days.  Some  growers  condemn  the 
pnactioe  of  mixing  artificial  manures  with  soil  for  potting.  For 
strong,  quick  growing  stuff  in  sturdy  health,  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  injurjr  if  the  fertilising  agents  are  used  •  with  dis- 
cretion— rather  the  reverse  in  rapid  vieorous  growth.  Manj^r 
tender  plants^  however,  are  best  potted  in  sweet  mixtures  of 
earth,  to  which  no  stimulant  is  added.  In  the  actual  work 
of  potting  it  is  frequently  advised  that  thejaoil  be  made  firm 
or  nammed.  In  the  old  days  we  were  oo^ipelled  to  ram  peat^ 
aronnd  Heaths  and  Azaleas,  the  peat  having  to  be  dtiven' 
into  the  narrowest  compass,  as  the  ''sl^ifts"  were  of  the 
smallest.'  We  cannot  say  the  time  was  wastedj  as  the  plants 
were  Snlendid  examples  of  health  and  good  culture,  but  a  batch 
seemea  an  unconscionable  time  undergoing  operation.  Are  we 
more  slip-shod  in  such  matters  in  these  hurried  times  P  and  is 
this  the  reason  of  our  inability-  to  grow .  this  class,  of  plants 
as  well  as  formerly  ?  In  answer  to  tliege  questions  the  latter 
explanation  would  not  wholly  be  found  satisfactory.  Certain 
it  is  that  namming  or  making  firm  may  be  easily  Carried  to 
excess  in  dealing  with  heavy  foam.  Candidly,  we  do  not  like 
heavy  loams  for  potting  purposes,  and  when  they  must  perforce 
be  used/  more  opening  material  should  always  be  added  in. 
mixing,  and  the  use  of  the  rammer  must  be  carefully  regulated, 
or  there  will  be  8tunt€^d  ''anremic"  plants. 

In  the  managoment  of  gardens,  as  a  rule,  we  cannot  believe 
there  can  be  much  of  what  is  known  as  *'' pottering.**  The 
^enuoids  of  modem  establishments  are  too  great  to  allow  of 
much  waste  of  labour  or  material,  but  the  young  man  with 
fresh  responsibilities  recently  placed  upon  Bis  shoulders,  may, 
in  his  very  enthusiasm,  be  led  into  (srroi-s.  In  his  desire  for 
cleanliness,  and  also  for  early  crops  from  hi>  land,  he  may  rush 
on  to  the  latter  when  it  is  far  from  being  in  suitable  condition > 
lor  working,  when  an  older  head  would  keep  his  labour"  at 
what  at  first  glance  many  folk  would  consider  but  frivolous 
employment  in  washing  pots  and  other  items  of^  preparatory 
laboiir.  But  it  is  much  better  to  work  in  this  direction  than 
to  allow  ill'directed  enthusiasm  to  end  in  muddling  and 
marring  what  mi^t  be  good  work,  with  a  prospect  of  profit- 
able return;  not  that  we  believe  there  is  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Still,  a  word  in  season  may  help  against  errors  of 
judgment,  and  in  this  spirit  the  foregoing  remarks  are  offered. 


We  in  London  seldom  experience  a  snowstorm  of  any 
intenaity,  not  even  in  winter,  the  season  of  snow.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  record  any  very  calamitous  departure  from  the 
normal  of-  April  weather,  except  that  for  the  past 
About  the  week  the^re  has  been  almost  a  daily  slight  covering 
Weather,  of  snow  in  the  momingB,  furnishing  beautiful 
fairy-like  scenes  through  certain  glades  and  vistas 
in  the  parks  and  gardens,  and  owing  to  the  persistent  cold 
winds,  the  eoiow  lay  unmelted  wherever  the  sun  did  not  reach 
it.  But  from  Banff  to  Bournemouth  enow  has  fallen  heavily, 
neoeesitating  the  street  snow-plough  in  the  latter  place  on  the 
S4th,  and  severe  frosts  immediately  f<rf lowed  the  snowfall. 
What  can  man  do  in  face  of  such  abnormal  meteoiological  con- 
ditions as  these?  At  a  time  when  the.  whole  earth  should  be 
odorous  of  newly-stirred  soil  and  of  the  fragrance  of  buds  and 
bicasome,  w%iirm  with  the  western  breezes,  a  tune  with  the  songs 
of  nesting  birds  and  busy  bees,  lovely  and  fresh  from  sofUi'^t 
April  showers,  what  have  we?  Hail,  gale*,  snow,  sleet,  sting- 
ing froste — these  are  the  elements  of  our  late  and  present 
weather.  What  a  blow  to  gardening!  gardening  as  a  means  of 
livelihood;  gardening  as  a  recreation.  Sunny  days  soon  make 
a  difference  upon  the  earth  and  upon  our  soirits ;  yet  the  iron 
must  have  entered  deeply  into  the  souls  of  many  of  our  con- 
freres, especially  those  who  pursue  horticulture  commercially. 
Sympathy  is  very  jxwr  when  one  ha«  suffered  grievous  loss,  yet 
it  18  all > that  we  have  to  offer  now.  Losses  cannot  be  other 
than  enormous;  but  it  is  too  e-oon  to  reckon  them  yet.  The 
chatacter  of  the  weather  over  Great  Britain  is  reflected  in 
the  following  lettere: — 

In  the  Dumfries  district  we  have  escaped  wonderfully,  as 
we  have  had  very  little  snow,  save  on  the  higher  lands,  and  it 
did  not  lie  on  the  ground  except  on  the  more  lofty  hills.  The 
frost  was  unusually  severe,  however,  on  April  24  and  25,  and 
a  good  deal  of'dnjnry  has  been  done  to  many  plants  in  some 
gardens,  although  it  wai?  not  so  intense  as  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  sixteen  and  seventeen  degrees  being  the  most  recorded 


that  I  have  heard  of  close  to  Dumfries.  In  some  gardens 
Daffodils  were  spoiled,  and  Delphiniums  and  some  other 
herbaceous  plants  cut  down.  This  ii;  unprecedented  in  the  sama 
gardens  over  a  long  period  of  years,  ijariy  Rhubarb  has  been 
destroyed  in  many  gardens  also.  In  my  own  garden  I  have 
suffered  very  little  indeed.  Daffodils,  although  drooping  to 
tlie  ground,'  have  been  uninjured,  and  the  young  growths  of 
Eremuri,  considered  tender,  did  not  suffer,  nor  even  Lilium 
giganteam.  Flowei-s  of  Anemone  apennina,  and  of  some  of  tho 
nemoroGa  varieties,  were  partly  spoiled  by  frost,  and  Prim- 
roses had  their  flowers  spoiled  by  tne  frost,  while  a  good  group 
of  Primula  rosea  was  bleached.  In  some  places  fruit  blossom 
baa  suffered,  but  it  is  fortunately  late  this  season  aa  a  whole* 
—8.  ARNOTt,  Dumfries,  April  27. 

•  •  • 

No  such  weather^  in  April,  as  occurred  last  week  (18th  to 
25th),  in  Mid-Herts,  has  occurred  in  my  experience,  thougk 
I  have  known  snow  and  f  rbst  in  North  \orkshiro  so  hefcvy  ana 
severe  hxx  April  ais  to  completely  destroy  all  the' outdoor  blcs^ 
soms  on  unprotected  trees  nearly  forty  years  ago.  HappiJy," 
this  season  the  outdoor  frtiit  trees  in  Mid-Herts  are  very  Jato 
in  blotssoming.  The  first  flower  on  Cherry  and  Plum  trees  otily 
ekpAiidoA  on  the  18th,  those  against  walls  beiQS  only  abont  a 
week  earlier,  while  the  Pear  bloasom  had  only  a  flower  here  and 
there  on  the  point  of  expaading,  and  the  flower  huda,  and  even 
opened  flowers,  appear  no  worse  for  the  trying  circumfltances 
they  have  had  to  encounter.  The  Curranta  and  Gooseberries  in 
flower  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  there  being  a  fair  amount 
of  protecting  foliage,  which,  combined  with  the  snow,  which 
fell  to  the  depth  of  six  to  eight  inc^hcfi  on  the  23rd;  fiifthfer  pro- 
tected the  proftii'sing  fruit  from  the  nippiiig  influences  of  the 
weather.  Appearances  are  not  always  justified  by  results,  a» 
bush  fruits,  particularly  Gooseberries,  are  prone  to  appear 
normal  and  promising,  and  when  they  should  be  Bweliingtbo 
berries.  tUpse  drop  off  most  unaccountably  in  showems.  fh*>^ 
probably,  is  a  consequence  of  imperfect  fertilisation,  and  it  ia 
not  vet  safe  to  allude  to  bush  fruits  as  unaffected  for  the' worse 
by  tne  recent  wintery  April  weather.— G.  A. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Since  I  sent  the  note  on  the  sea^on^s  prospects,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that' my  views  have  been  modified  considerably  with  re 
ferenoe  to  the  prospects  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  not 
because  the  trees  have  not,  or  would -not  have  been, 'faithful, 
but  owing  to  our  fickle  climate.  I  am  grieved  to  have  to 
chronicle  a  very  sad  tale  indeed,,  for  this  part  of  the  Cotswolds. 
For  several  mornings  we  have  experienced  very  shal-p  frost — 
lOdeg,  8deg,  ikleg,  6deg,  -bdeg,  7deg,  -Sdeg  resi)ectively,  with 
piercing  easterly  wind,  which  on  the  23rd  culminated  in  a  fall 
of  snow.'  This  came  from  north-east,  and. f rose  on  the  fruit 
tree*  as  it  fell,  incasing  them  in  frozen  snow  and  ice  from  top 
to  bottom.  As  much  as  12deg  of  frost  was  registered  in  this 
neighbourhood,  8deg  being  recorded  here.  The  thermometer 
never  rose  above  f recusing  point  on  a  north  wall  the  whole  ot 
.  the  24th  inst.,  and  the  Cherries  have  been  incased  in  a  solid 
sheet  of  ice  for  the  past  eighteen  liours.  Although  the  trusses 
of  flowers  are  onlv  just  showing  in  the  crown  of  the  Straw- 
berries, mast  of  those  I  examined  have  been  blackencnl.  Goose- 
berries are  in  full  flower,  and  must  be  ruined.  The  oldest  men 
here  cannot  remember  such  weather  as  we  are  now  experiencing 
on  these  hills.  We  have  up  to  this  date  had  only  one  warm  day, 
viz.,  the  16th.  As  I  write  snow  is  falling  fast,  and  the  trees 
are  heavily  laden  'with  it.  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  other 
fruits  must  suffer  greatly ;  and  what  of  the  noor  market  men 
further  south  and  we«t,  whose  Cherries  ana  Plums  are  in 
flower,  not  to  mention  other  crops  P  Truly,  private  gaTdenere 
must  fiympathiiO  with  them.— T.  Arnold,  Cirencester,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

f  %  9 

Yesterday,  April  23,  we  passed  through  the  severest  sftorm 
we  have  experienc4*d  this  winter.     Yesterday  morning  we  had. 
9deg  of  frost,  and  throughout  the  day  it  was  bitterly  cold.     At' 
5.30  p.m.  Know  commenced  to  fall,  and  continued  for  an  hour  ; 
and  a  half,  when  it  lay  to  a  depth  of  2in.     This  was  followed  by 
intense   frost,   the  thermometer  falling  to  6deg,  or  26deg  of 
frost,  which  is  8deg  more  than  we  have  had  this  winter.     It  is 
too  early  yet  to  sny  what  damage  lias  been  done.       Plums  on 
walls  are  fairly  well  in  bloom,  and  will  doubtless  have  sufferecL 
Fortunately  the  snow  w«fi  lying  well  on  bushes,  which  afforded 
a  certain  amount  of  protection.       This  morning  (24th)  opened 
with  brilh'<ant  sunshine,   but  now  heavy  clouds  have  come  up 
from  the  east,  and  probably  we  may  have  more  snow. 

Later.— We  had  another  18deg  of  frost  this  morning  (25th), 
which  make«  a  total  of  55deg  in  JPour  nights.  I  am  atraid  we 
have  suffered  very  severely.  Plums  and  Pears  are  badly  ruined, 
not  only  the  flowei-s,  but  unexpanded  buds  as  well.  Qooser 
berries  are  completely  destroyed;  in  fact,  everything  in  flower, 
from  the  hardy  Primro?e  upwards,  has  suffered  terribly.  I  sw 
sorry  for  thos^  dependent  on  fruit  crops  for  a  living ;  tnelr  out; 
look  is  b!ack  indeed.— Bridge  of  E.\rn. 
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Cyprlpedlum  Helen  II.,  Westonblrt  var. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  bold  Cypripediiim  is  given  as 
insigne  HarefieM  Hall  var.  and  bellatufum.  It  is  a  large  and 
very  attractive  flower,  of  good  shape,  ground  colour  bronzy- 
buff,  spotted  and  suffused  with  ruday  crimson.  It  was  shown 
by  Major  Holford  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  JVlarch  31,  and  won 
a  first  class  certificate. 

The  ''Spot"  Disease-Cause  and  Remedy. 

One  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  that  beset  the  amateur  and 
the  gardener  who  has  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  how  orchids , 
are  grown,  is  the  "spot"  disea.se.      It    is    fii-st    visible  to  the 


temperature  at  a  time  when,  the  atmosphere  is  rather  over- 
charged with  moisture,  and  the  plants  m  a  wet  state  at  the 
base ;  a  high  temperature  with  excessive  moisture  will  also 
encourage  it,  and  prove  quite  as  disastrous  as  when  produced 
under  cooler  conditions,  altliough  it  can  easily  be  remedied  in 
this  case  by  admitting  a  little  ventilation  from  the  top  venti- 
lators throughout  the  night.  Plants  undergoing  their  season  of 
repose,  and  tlierefore  slightly  drier  at  the  roots,  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  affected.  Syringing  late  in  the  afternoon,  w^hen  the 
foliage  has  ^ot  the  least  chance  to  dry  before  sunset,  must  be 
avoided.  This  operation,  like  watering,  ought  always  to  be 
done  with  a  rising  temperature. 

Shotild  this  disease  be  present  in  any  collection,  the  cultural 
details  must  be  altered,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  brought 
about  by  bad  cultivation.  First  of  all  note  the  temperature, 
and  see  that  the  thermometer  never  falls  below  the  minimum; 
pay  extra  attention  to  watering,  neither  should  the  atmosphere 
be  kept  so  moist  as  hitherto,  and  finally,  manipulate  the  ventila- 
tors to  the  best  advantage  by  admitting  fresh  air  on  every 
possible  occasion.  This  will  prevent  any  more  damage  being 
done,  but  the  leavee  already  affected  may  be  removed  and  be 
burnt ;  it  may  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  cut  away  the  wh<rfe 


Cypripedium   Helen  11. ^   Westonblrt  variety. 


naked  eye  in  the  form  of  little  yellow  specks  upon  the  upper 
eurface  of  the  leaf,  which  eventually  turn  black  and  form 
irregular  patches.  These  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  often 
extend  to  the  pseiido-bulbs  if  the  attack  is  a  severe  one,  but 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  Dendrobiums  than  in  any  other 
genus.  JVIauy  imagine  that  a  fungus  is  the  cause,  or  that  it 
originates  from  the  roots;  but  experiments  and  obs^i-vation 
do  not  support  these  theories.  Plants  most  susceptible  to  the 
spot"  disease  include  Phalrenopses,  Habenarias,  Dendrobiums, 
and  other  orchids  whcse  foliage  is  of  a  tender  nature,  and  it 
often  appears  at  this  season,  just  when  the  majority  are  making 
their  growth.  Laelias,  Cat tl eyas,  and  Cvpripediums  are  seldom 
troubled  with-it. 

The  conditions  favourable  for  the  "spot"  to  appear  are. a  low 


leaf  in  every  case.  So  long  as  the  diiseased  portion  is  gone,  and 
the  above  advice  put  into  practice,  there  is  not  much  possibility 
of  its  returning. 

Laelia  pirmila  and  viu*leties. 

This  charming  group  of  orchids  deserves  to  find  a  home  in 
every  collection.  The  plants  occupy  little  space,  thriving  best 
when  grown  in  shallow  pans  suspended  about  2ft  from  the  roof 
glass  at  the  cool  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  At  this  season 
they  usually  push  forth  new  roots,  when  the  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  may  be  taken  in  hand.  In  addition  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above  there  are  L.  Dayana  and  L.  preeetans,  both  desir- 
able plants.  Varioas  l>eautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised,  of 
which  L.-c.  Clive  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  best. — T.  Anstiss. 
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Spring  Flowers  in  Thanet. 

A  recent  call  at  the  interesting  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bull, 
near  St.  Lawrence's  6tation,  Bamsgate.  convinced  me  that  aiiv 
flower  lover  who  was  visiting  one  or  other  of  the  famous  health 
resorts  in  Thanet  would  do  ill  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  this  enthusiastic  specialist  has  to  show  him. 

Daffodils,  Tulips^  and  Gladioli  are  the  floral  trinity  on  which 
Mr.  Bull  (a  science-  master  by  profession)  concentrates  his  re- 
markable energy.  From  March  to  the  end  of  May  the  two  first 
are  a  varied  and  most  interesting  display,  while  Gladioli  reign 
supreme  in  Aueust  and  September.  Mr.  Bull  is  not  a  dealer 
*' first,  kist, -and  aU  the  time.''  He  is  a  genuine  flower-lover, 
and  is  ever  aiming  at  improving  his  collection  b^  importing  all 
the  best  chikh^n  of  other  growers,  and  by  incessant  cross 
fertilisation  himself. 

The  present  season  is  late,  and  a  bliz&ard  of  great  severity 
was  raging  when  I  set  out  towards  Thanet  on  '&nk  Holiday. 
Naturally  the  flowers  are  verv  backward.  Amonmt  the  best 
Narcissi  in  bk>om  were  the  following :  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of 
the  very  finest  of  the  bicolors;  Water  Witch,  a  lovely  white 
chalice,  with  a  verv  long  stem  and  drooping  flowers;  Mrs. 
Walter  Ware,  a  ricnly-coloured,  free-flowering  bicolor;  Jenny 
Woodhouse,  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  two  excellent  bicolors;  Santa 
Maria,  the  deep  yellow  ^*  Saragossa  Daffodil,"  with  its  quaintly 
twisted  perianth;  Seagull  and  John  Bain,  a  pair  of  exquisite 
Leedsi  varieties ;  Gloria  Mundi  and  Blackwell  two  fine  orange- 
crowned  chalices;  and  Monarch,  an  improved  Emperor. 

The  finest  Tulip  was  unqu€ationably  the.  dwarf  species 
Fosteriana,  with  its  huge  scarlet  flowers.  This  is  a  ^lendid 
thing,  which  one  does  not  see  often  enough.  It  is  marvellously 
vivid.  T.  Kaufmanniana,  a  pretty,  Nymphiea-like  flowe-r,  wwis 
also  open. '  Pulchella,  a  charming  species  for  the  rockery,  was 
very  pleasing.  Of  varieties,  I  was  struck  with  Van  Berchem, 
with  its  beautiful  carmine-rose  flowers,  and  the  excellent  early 
yellow  La  Boule  d'Or.— W.  P.  W. 


Tbe  Auiicnla  and  Its  Caltnre. 

The  home  of  the  Auricula  is  among  the  alpine  flora  of  the 
Tyrol  and  mountainous  districts  of  Central  Europe.  According 
to  Professor  Kemer's  '' History  of  the  Auricula,  1875,"  ex- 
tracts from  which  were  printed  m  the  Journal  of  HortictUture, 
1886^  (Primula  Conference),  about  the  year  1670  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  possessed  a  large  garden  in  Vienna,  and  in  1573 
invited  the  celebrated  Belgian  botanist,  Clausius,  to  his  Court, 
who  received  the  honorary  title  of  Court  Botanist.  It  is  to 
this  celebrated  man  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  plants  seen 
to^ay,  for  he  it  was  who  successfully  cultivated  ana  tamed,  as 
he  termed  it,  both  the  alpine  Primula  Auricula,  which  he  called 
Ursi  I.,  and  the  Primula  pubescens,  Ursi  11. «  or  as  they  were 
generally  termed  by  old  growers,  **  Bears'  Ears,"  from  the 
shape  or  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  the  name  Auricula  signifying 
the  cartilaginous  appendage  forming  the  external  portion  of  the 
organ  of  hearing. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  from  the  natural  home  of  the 
plant,  the  romantic  mountain  scenery  of  the  TVrol,  which 
annually  attracts  thousands  of  visitors,  how  this  little  plant 
eame  to  be  esteemed  by  the  peasants  of  the  locality,  who 
brought  it  down  from  the  mountains,  and  possibly  sold  {wrtions 
of  it  to  the  local  gentry,  who  developed  a  passion  for  garden- 
ing, and  the  Auricula  became  fashionable.  This  wilding  of  the 
mountains,  however,  was  little  like  the  present-day  florists' 
flower.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  England  by 
refugees  from  the  Low  Countries,  who  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester^  and  Spitalfields,  London,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  art  of  silk  weaving.  These  refugees 
brought  these  little  plants  with  them  as  mementoes  of  their  old 
homes  and  country.  The  weavers'  windows  being  large  and 
open  for  the  purpose  of  light,  the  little  plants  were  potted  and 
cared  for  by  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  cheering  him  and  his 
family  in  their  exile. 

The  late  Richard  Dean  says:  **  At  Middleton,  near  Man- 
chester, quite  a  colony  of  these  Flemish  refugees  formed  a 
settlement,  and  to  this  day  florists'  flowers  are  largely  grown 
there,  and  frequent  exhibitions  held.     Thirty  and  even  fewer 


years  ago  these  exhibitions  were  a  necessity,  as  they  were  the 
only  means  by  which  florists  could  interchange  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  cultivating  their  favourite  flowers.     They  were 
then  as  much  of  a  social  as  a  competitive  character,  ana  when 
the  task  of  awarding  prises  had  been  performed,  the  florists 
sat  down,  and  over  pipe  and  glass  talked  fw  hours  about  their 
floral  pets.     In  those  days  a  new  variety  of  known  quality  of 
any  popular   flower,  when  a   sufficient  number  had  been   ob- 
tained, was  '  let  out '  at  one  of  these  meetings,  each  purchaser 
paying  for  and  taking  home  his  plants." 
'  Thb  Old  Florists. 
And  here  we  may  say  just  a  word  for  the  old  public  house 
floral  societies  and  shows.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  working  men  by  the  landlord  of  these  workmen's 
clubs  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  many  floral  beauties  would  have 
been  lost  to  us^  and  I  for  one  say,  all  honour  to  the  old  friends 
of  the  <^d  florists  for  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of  bowing 
their  meetings  and  shows  on  their   licensed   premises.      The 
public  bouse  was  the  club,  the  place  of  recreation  and  debate 
of  the  working  classes.     The  guinea  and  goose  clubs,  together 
with  the  annual  flower  show,  were  the  principal  features  of  the 
year,  the  large  club  room  being  a  necessity  for  the  meetings. 
To  these  old  florists  who  so  succecfsfuUy  grew,  exhibited,  and 
cross-fertilised  these  plants  are  due  the  excellent  modern  types 
of  the  two  classes  of  Auriculas  seen  at  present-dav  exhibitwiis. 
They  instituted  certain  rules  as  to  form  and  marking,  which, 
although  not  so  strictly  adhered  to  at  the  present  time,  were 
invaluable  as  forming  a  true  ideal  to  work  up  to.     All  flowers 
not  conforming  to  the  standard  agreed  upon  were  discarded, 
and  so  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  those  most  nearly  cop- 
forming    to    the   standard,    their   offspring  of  to-day  are  the 
descen&nts  of  an  ancient  line,  until  at  last  has  be«n  evolved  a 
most  fascinating  and  beautiful  flower. 

The  Rev  F.  D.  Horner  says  of  this  flower  at  an  exhibition 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  1886:  **  In  a  breadth  of  M 
brilliant  bloom  there  is  the  effect  as  of  many  eyes  turned  stead, 
fastly  on  their  admirers ;  and  there  are  faces  in  the  flor^  crowd 
on  which  one  may  read  many  expressions  of  a  life  and 
character  super-floral.  Like  as  in  a  bed  of  Ptosies  there  are 
many  comical  casts  of  countenance,  expressive  of  astonishment, 
anxious  inquiry,  perplexity,  and  brown  study;  so  here,  m  an 
exhibition  of  the  Auricula,  as  representative  of  its  beauty  as 
can  possibly  be  made,  the  flowers  look  all  ^entlenws,  ^dour, 
honesty,  simplicity,  and  refinement.  Glaring  faults  that  im- 
part a  low  and  evil  look  are  all  abscjit  here;  and  hence  I  am 
not  able  to  submit  to  you  how  impudent  and  barefaced  is  tfie 
*  pin-eyed '  flower,  wherein  the  stigma  protruding  ^rom  tfie 
hollow  throat  is  like  a  tongue  thrust  out.  ^elthe^  how  loose 
and  vacant  is  the  expression  of  the  inordinately  large  tube; 
and  how  cold  and  cunning  that  of  the  one  too  small.  Nor  frw 
the  lack  of  breadth  in  the  eye  or  *  paste  'of  the  flower  is  liKe 
that  in  other  eyes  which  cannot  look  you  m  the  !*<»»  J^,^7 
narpow  ground  colour  betoken  indecision  and  want  of  thorougn- 
ness  *  Edges'  have  their  own  expression,  too;  something  lue 
meanness  when  too  narrow,  and  akm  to  bounce  in  over 
breadth,  for  excess  of  edge  is  often  concurrent  with  excess  oi 
siee  an^  coarseness,  almost  inseparable  from  immensity  m  w 
Auricula,  is  one  of  it»  greatest  faults."  These  are  the  exp^ 
sions  of  an  old  lover  and  the  greatest  modern  *««*^r  grower 
of  our  time  of  this  old-fashioned  flower,  and  nothing  I  couw 
say  so  well  interprets  the  feelings  of  an  enthusiast  as  these,  so 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  the  extract. 
Exhibition  and  Alpinb  Auriculas. 
I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  two  sections  into  which  the 
Auricula  falls,  the  first  or  true  exhibition  Auricula  being  clasaea 
as  follows:— Green  edges,  white  edges,  grey  ^ges,  and  seits. 
This  variety  has  both  mealy  and  clear  green  foliage,  and  tne 
flowers  all  have  a 'ring  of  white  meal  or  *'paste,  ^  it  i» 
termed,  around  the  tube  of  the  flower.  We  learn  that  they 
were  called  *' Painted  Ladies"  by  Sir  Thos  Moore  m  his 
*' Flower  Garden  Displayed,"  pubfished  in  1734,  because  de- 
licately improved,  as  the  ladies  of  that  day  were,  with  a  dusting 
of  white  powder.  This  mealy  appearance  may  be  due  to  tne 
lime  salts  in  the  soil  resultinc:  from  the  aerial  degradation  oi 
the  dolomite  peaks  on  which  they  grow ;  by  the  oombmed  action 
of  air,  rain-water  with  its  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  and  trosi. 
the  disintegrated  rock  is  carried  down  the  hillsides  by  in««T^» 
snow,  and  gives  the  plant  a  top^lressing  of  new  material  inw 
which  to  insert  its  new  roots  around  the  neck  of  the  P**^*,^ 
the  early  portion  of  the  year,  and  which  teae^  us  the  value 
of  top-dressing  the  plants  about  February  with  new  soil,  prior 
to  their  blooming  period  in  April  and  May. 

In  the  second  place  it  may  be  due  to  mimicry  of  the  planis, 
those  possessing  it  being  not  so  likely  to  be  detected  among 
the  snow  by  roaminc  sheep  or  goats  m  search  of  food,  or  it  nwy 
be  that  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  natural  limewash  to  shield  the  piam 
from  the  bright  scorching  beams  of  the  sun  as  it  flashes  i^P^J^JJ. 
from  point  to  point  behind  jutting  crags  and  peaks  on  to  tne 
plants  just  emerging  from  their  winter's  sleep  under  the  snow. 
Or,  as  the  original  colour  of  the  flower  of  Primula  Auricula 
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was  yeUow,  the  white  and  yellow  appeaivance  of  the*  flower 
end  plant  attracted  night-flying  moths  for  fertilisation  pur- 
poses, whilst  the  brighter  hues  of  the  other  alpine  Primulas 
attracted  thoae  of  the  day. 

The  alpine  Auricula  i6  the  one  that  has  neither  mealy 
foliage  or  any  meal  on  the  face  of  the  flower,  and  is  the  one 
most  used  for  borders  or  rock  garden  work,  although  both 
sections  are  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  under  glass  in  cold 
frames  or  cool  greenhouses  to  keep  the  blooms  perfectly  clean 
from  dust  or  soot.  Both  classes  are  quite  hardy,  and  coddling 
is  the  great  thing  to  aroid  in  their  culture.  As  I  have  pre- 
yiously  stated,  the  new  soil  deposited  around  the  neck  of  the 
plant  in  its  natural  habitat,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  root 
stalk,  indicates  the  necessity  for  the  annual  renewal  of  soil 
when  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  pots,  and  top-dressing  in  the 
spring  for  those  cultivated  in  the  open  borders. 

Cultivation.  •^ 

Soil.— This  should  be  fibrous,  turf^  loam  inclining  to  clay 
lather  than  sand,  the  top  spit  cut  thick  from  an  old  meadow. 
Stacked  grass  face  downwaids  with  alternate  lavers  of  turves, 
stable  manure,  a  little  soot,  crushed  oyster  shells,  sharp  sand, 
and  crushed  charcoal,  sufficient  to  keep  compost  open,  forms 
ftn  ideal  mixture  lor  their  successful  growth.  The  heap  of  soil 
should  lie  for  about  a  twelve  month,  and  cut  out  as  required 
by  a  sharp  spade,  top  to  bottom,  turned  over,  chopped,  and 
well  mixed,  but  not  sirted. 

NiTBiFiGATiON  IN  SoiL.— Only  of  late  years  have  we  learned 
the  beneficial  work  done  by  bacteria  in  the  soil.  The  power 
of  soik  to  convert  the  nitrogen  of  nitrogenous  substances  into 
nitric  acid  is  due  to  nitri^ing  orgianisms,  ^  isolated  by  Prof. 
Percy  Frankland  in  1890.  Tnese  organisms  cease  working  at  a 
teiopenature  of  41deg  F.,  begin  working  at  53deg  F.«  attain 
their  optimum  at  99deg,  cease  at  Idldeg,  and  are  annihilated  at 
194deg  F.,  or  on  drying  at  a  lower  tempenature.  In  form  they 
are  mere  dots,  about  7,000,000  living  on  a  square  inch.  The 
work  is  diie  to  two  organisms ;  the  first  convert  ammonia  into 
nitrous  acid  (HNOa);  the  second,  nitrous  acid  into  nitric  acid 
(HNOs).  These  organisms  live  and  work  better  on  an 
inorganic  base,  and  uiis  is  why  oyster  shell  grit  forms  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  soil.  It  is  the  harnessing  of  these  bacteria 
that  enables  us  nowadays  to  purify  sewage  so  rapidly  and 
effectively  on  artificial  filters.  Their  work  is  not  new,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  but  for  them  the  world  would  be  unin- 
habitable owing  to  the  accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  on  its  surface.  As  in  the  lightning's  vivid  flash,  the 
frost  and  snow,  we  have  natural  forces  carrying  on  the  re- 
vivifying work  of  fertilisation  of  soils,  so  in  the  bacteria  we 
have  the  minute  wonder  worker  of  the  under  world  converting 
nitrogen  from  the  air  above  from  decaying  organic  vegetable 
and  animal  matters  below  into  food  for  plants,  so  that  the 
mineral  world  feeding  is  the  medium  for  the  vegetable,  the 
vegetable  feeding  the  animal,  and  the  animal  back  to  mother 
earth,  and  so  the  cycle  of  life  is  maintained. 

Pots  and  Pottino.— The  pots  most  suitable  for  the  Auricula 
are  those  known  as  "market**  or  '*  long  toms."  Being  deeper 
than  the  ordinary  pots  and  without  rims,  they  hold  more  soil, 
and  occupy  less  space.  Small  plants  are  potted  in  3in  pots, 
and  larger  ones  in  4^in  and  5in.  Overpotting  is.to  be  avoided. 
The  pots  should  be  weU  crocked,  and  the  drainage  secured  by 
a  few  Oak  leaves  or  clean  moss,  over  which  is  placed  the  coarser 
fibrous  parts  of  the  soil,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  spread  out 
on  same,  filling  in  to  within  |in  of  rim,  and  pressing  all  firmly 
with  fingers  and  potting  stick,  a  firm  root-run  being  essential. 
The  plant  stands  with  neck  just  above  surface  of  soil  when 
potting  is  completed.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  close  frame  for 
three  or  four  days,  yvhen  watering  may  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  then  no  more  given  until  pK>ts  ring  dry.  The  north  side 
of  the  garden  is  the  best  position  during  summer,  and  in 
autumn  the  plants  are  housed  either  in  frames  or  greenhouse, 
giving  all  the  air  possible. 

Re-potting  takes  place  after  the  blooming  season  is  over  in 
June,  and  offsets  may  be  taken  and  placed  in  light,  sandy  soil 
around  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In  case  any  decayed  portion  of 
old  root  stock  is  found,  it  must  be  removed  and  a  little  dry 
lime  or  charcoal  rubbed  into  the  wounded  part.  A  great  point 
is  to  keep  the  surface  of  soil  in  pots  stirred  and  open ;  no  sour- 
ness or  waterlogging  must  take  place.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is 
required  at  all  seasons.  Keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  during 
the  winter.  Remove  all  decaying  foliage  from  time  to  time. 
Fumigate  for  green  fly,  and  if  the  woolly  aphis  appears  around 
the  neck  of  plant  brush  off  or  touch  with  tobacco  dust  or 
methylated  spirit.  I  have  little  difficulty,  as  I  find  the  fumi- 
gation with  XL  vaporiging  material  keeps  my  plants  fairly 
free  of  all  pests. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  potting  all  plants  cleanliness  of 
pots  inside  and  out,  and  of  crocks  and  materials,  is  essential 
to  success.  No  amateur  will  become  a  succtssful  competitor  at 
shows  unless  scrupulous  cleanliness  ifi  observed. — Fred.  T. 
PouLsov  fpii  address  delivered  in  the  Borough  Hall,  Stafford, 
on  April  16). 
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Mp.   Josaph   Cheal'a  Tplp. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Lowfield 
Heath,  Crawley,  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has  lately  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Morocco.  His  impressions  have  been  related  to 
a  representative  of  the  "Sussex  and  Surrey  Courier,"  and  Mr. 
Cheal  appeairs  to  have  enjoyed  his  holiday. 

Bpltlah  Oapdenepa'  Aaaoolatlon. 

A  meeting  of  the  London  branch  will  be  held  at  Carr's 
Restaurant  (next  to  Law  Courts)  on  May  14.  A  paper  on 
"Public  Gardena  and  Their  Construction"  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
T.  Winter,  superintendent  Marylebone  parks,  at  8  p.m.  All 
professional  gardeners  are  invited  to  attend. 

Cllbpana'   Dahlias. 

A  very  dainty  little  hand-list  of  Dahlias,  containing  the 
names  of  most,  or  all,  of  the  known  varieties,  arranged 
alphabetically,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire.  Varieties  of  aU  sections  are  described,  and  altogether 
this  will  prove  to  be,  to  Dahlia  lovers  everywhere,  a  very  useful 
guide. 

Nopwioh  Waathap. 

A  snowstorm  of  some  severity  swept  over  Wroxham,  Nor- 
folk, at  the  end  of  last  week.  Notwithatanding  that  much  of 
it  melted  as  it  fell,  about  six  inches  covered  the  ground.  It 
began  on  Thursday  evening  (St.  George's  Day),  and  continued 
all  night  and  throughout  Friday.  A  more  miserable  time 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  for  April,  and  must  have  injured 
outside  things  greatly.  Narcissi  are  completely  felled  and 
battered  to  the  earth,  and  for  the  year  their  beauty  is  gone. 
The  hard  frost  of  Friday  night  did  not  do  so  much  injury,  as 
the  heavy  covering  of  snow  saved  many  things.  The  weather 
is  still  changeable,  but  improving. — D.  C. 

BlaiPffowple  Fpult  Opowaps  and  Bnflrllah  Mapkets. 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  a  meeting  of  Blairgowrie,  Rattray, 
and  district  fruit-growers  was  held  at  Blairgowrie  to  consider  as 
to  the  marketing  of  Scottish  fruit  in  England.  Fully  seventy 
were  present,  presided  over  by  Provost  Smith.  Mr.  J.  T.  Con- 
nell,  Glasgow,  gave  full  explanations  anent  the  possibilities  for 
punnetted  fruit  in  the  principal  English  markets  under  a  fully 
organised  scheme  of  distribution.  Mr.  John  Strain,  jun.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Blairgowrie  and  Rattray  District  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  said  his  members  were  quite  hearty  in  support  of 
the  scheme.  Replying  to  questions,  Mr.  ConneU  said  Rasp- 
berries for  table  use  should  be  gathered  in  the  field  in  the 
punnets  in  which  they  are  to  be  despatched,  and  should  be 
picked  before  fully  ripe.  Ex-Bailie  Adamson,  in  moving  thanks 
to  Mr.  C<Minell,  said  he  was  convinced  the  scheme  would  be  a 
success,  and  that  they  would  make  a  name  for  Blairgowrie  Rasp- 
berries all  over  the  country. 

ImpoPted  Ve^ratablea. 

Vegetables  of  foreign  growth  were,  in  March,  less  plentiful 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  past  two  years,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  big  increase  in  the  imports  of  Potatoes  our 
indebtedness  to  growers  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  shown  a  substantial  reduction.  The  im- 
ports of  Potatoes  amounted  to  606,727  cwt,  against  160,647  cwt 
in  March,  JL907,  and  51,878  cwt  in  the  corresponding  month  of 

1906.  Of  this  qu€aitity  83,425  cwt  were  received  from  Ger- 
many, 283,692  cwt  from  France,  1,431  cwt  from  Channel 
Islands,  and  238,179  cwt  from  other  countries.  The  value  of 
the  Potato  impoi*ts  was  £129,675,  or  an  increase  of  £88,581. 
The  imports  of  Onions  dropped  from  703,724  bushels  in  March, 

1907,  to  559,325  bushels  last  month,  the  value  of  the  latter 
being  £63,919.  The  imports  of  Tomatoes  were  considerably 
less  in  March  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  two 
previous  years,  the  total  having  been  86,928  cwt  of  the  value 
of  £69,722.  In  the  imports  of  unenumerated  vegetables  there 
was  a  material  decrease,  the  value  being  £37,730,  or  £11,724 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1907. 
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Nup««pyiiien'«  Old-tlm*  Siflrns. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  «w*are  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, for  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  to  designate  their  estab- 
li&mcoits  by  signs.  The  more  common  were  "The  Acorn," 
*^The  Rose,"  &<j.  Gewge  Ricketts,  of  Hoxton,  adopted  "  The 
Band  " ;  Edward  Fuller  in  tho  Strand,  '*  The  Three  Crowns  and 
Naked  Boy  " ;  and  Francis  Westons  in  the  Strand  was  known 
by  "The  Flower  <}e  Luce.*'  Kivers  at  Sawbridgeworth  in  17(30 
named  theirs  **The  Fox." 

iNewpoPt   (Men )  Qapdenepa'   Asvoolatlon. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  April  8,  when  Mr.  D.  Powell  read  a 
paper  on  the  grouping  of  plants.  Mr.  Powell  dealt  chiefly  with 
miscellaneous  grouping.  In.  attempting  this  art  the  exhibitor 
should  have  the  design  in  his  mind,  and  be  able  to  see  it  menially 
from  beginning  to  finish.  The  first  to  aim  at  should  be  to  get 
a  good  specimen  plant  of  Cocos  T\*eddelliana,  and  any  good 
and  choioe  plants  should  always  be  placed  in  the  most  pix>mi> 
nent  positions.  Colours  should  be  well  blended,  never  placing 
two  shades  together.  Mr.  Powell,  who  has  beeai  a  very  success- 
ful exhibitor,  g)ave  some  very  useful  hints.  The  usual  vote  of 
thanks  wa^  accorded.— J.  W. 

Bplstol   Oapdaneps'  Aaaoelatlcn. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  April  23,  was 
of  a  very  enthusiastic  character.  Mr.  J.  C.  House  presided, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Scott,  Downside  Gardens,  who  read  a 
very  encouraging  report  of  the  year's  proceedings,  followed  by 
the  financial  statomeht,  which  jreoords  a  balance  in  hand  for 
the  first  time  in  tlu*  society's  existence.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
the  energetic  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Scott  that  the  society 
is  now  in  such  a  flourishing  condition.  Lieut.-Col.  Carey- 
Batten,  High  Sheriff  of  Bristol,  was  re-elected  president;  Mr. 
Shelton,  Redland  Lodge  Ga^rdens,  and  Mr.  Shaddick  were 
respectively  elected  diairman  and  vice-chairman  for  the 
ensuing  session.  Mr.  J.  C.  House  was  thanked  for  so  ably 
and  efficiently  carrying  out  the  duties  of  chairman  in  the  past 
session.  Messra.  J.  Scott  and  H.  Woodward  were  re-elected  as 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  respec- 
tively. There  is  a  bright  prospect  for  the  new  session.  Five 
new  members  were  elected.  Mr,  Curtis  wtss  awarded  first  for 
three  cool  house  orchids ;  a  certificate  going  to  Mr.  Shewring, 
^rdener  to  Mrs.  Denaham,  for  Cypripedium  hireutissimum. 
— H.  W. 

DafTodlls  at  Baton  Hall. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  22nd  and  23rd  inst.,  the 
beautiful  gardens  at  Eaton  Hall  trere  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  a  large  number  of  residents  in  the  district  and  in  Chester 
took  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  display  of 
Daffodils.  Unfortunately,  both  days  were  extremely  oold,  and 
the  wintry  elements  on  Tliursday  prevented  a  large  number  of 
people  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  gardens.  On  Wednesday, 
despite  the  sharp  wind,  the  steamers  carried  a  large  number 
of  people  to  the  Ferry,  whilst  a  great  many  went  by  road,  and 
dui-ing  the  day  the  gardens  were  visited  by  over  a  thousand 
people.  On  Tbui-sday  the  snow  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
accounted  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  visitors  to  the  grounds. 
The.IXaffodils  of  numerous  varieties  have  sprung  up  in  wild 
profusion  over  the  neat  and  well-kept  lawns,  and  the  bright 
yellow  clusters  mixed  with  the  lighter  Narcissi  provide  a  tone 
of  brightness  and  variety  to  the  lawns  which  at  this  period  of 
the  year  are  decorated  by  few  other  blooms.  The  large  single 
blooms  standing  here  and  there  alK)ve.  the  grass,  bunched  round 
the  foot  of  trees  and  scattered  beneath  tlie  shrubs,  present  a 
scene  of  great  beauty,  and  the  large  patches  of  yellow  and 
straggling  lines  surrounding  the  tivits  and  shrubs  along  the 
walks  are  shown  up  brilliantly  agauist  the  dark  foliage,  and 
form  a  brightening  contrast  to  the  dulnees  of  the  trees,  which 
have  not  yet  burst  into  leaf.  The  flowers  are  now  at  the  height 
of  their  beauty,  and,  like  every  other  class  of  outdoor  plant  this 
yeiar,  are  very  much  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  coldnnss 
of  the  weather.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Daffodil  to  be 
seen,  but  the  largest  and  most  lieautiful  now  in  bloom  are  the 
Sir  Wat  kin,  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  Golden  Spur.  Tlie 
later  varieties  have  not  yet  broken  into  bloom,  and  the5e  in- 
clude one  of  the  l)e.st  in  the  poeticu?.— ("Chester  Chronicle.") 


"Pflpiatoas  fop  Ppoflt.*' 

In  sending  us  his  little  booklet  on  this  subject,  the  author, 
Mr.  H.  E.  McCJowan,  Willowbridge,  South  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  reports  that  it  met  with  a  tremendous  demand  last 
year,  and  he  received  many  congratulatory  letters.  "How  to 
select  seed,"  **  How  to  plant,"  and  '*  How  to  escape  the  blight,'* 
are  three  of  the  chapter  headings.  Mr.  McGowan  is  this  year 
experimenting  with  220  varieties  of  Potatoes  in  New  Zealand, 
and  will  publish  the  results. 

OttlldfoPd   (Suppay)   Gapdenepa*  -Aaaooli^tlon. 

A  meeting  of  this  association,  presided  over  by  A.  R.  Upton, 
Esq.,  president,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  when.  Mr.  J. 
Clark,  of  Bagshot,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs." 
The  lecture  was  divided  into  five  sections,  embracing  woodland 
or  ornamental  deciduous  trees,  evergreen  trees,  smaJl  flowering 
trees,  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  and  evergreen  eihrubs.  Each 
section  was  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  a  large  number 
of  new  and  choice  varieties,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  com* 
moner  kinds,  were  mentioned.  Sevenal  questions  were  answered, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  A  first  class  certifi- 
cate of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Xicholls,  gardener  to 
F.  fiaring  Gould,  Esq.,  for  a  magnificent  group  of  Calla 
Elliottiana  in  lOin  pots ;  also  a  third  class  certificate  of  merit 
to  Mr.  A.  Walkling  for  a  very  commendable  collection  of  vege- 
tables.—J.  G. 

Vlolaaltndaa  of  Faahlon. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  expresses  regret  at  ihe  deoadenoe 
of  the  sense  of  chivalry  of  a  generation  back  when  etiquette 
demanded  that  flowers  be  sent  always  to  a  hostess  belore  even 
the  least  formal  entertainment,  and  when  a  debutante  had 
better  stay  at  home  than  go  to  a  ball  without  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expreseed 
by  our  contemporary,  and  no  doubt  our  readers  will  also  agree. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  where  all  the  flowers  which  are 
produced  in  such  overwhelming  profusion  by  the  wholesale 
growers  go  to,  especiaUy  when  we  consider  how  little  evidence 
is  in  sight  as  to  their  use.  Perhaps  the  pendulum  may  swing 
back  again  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed  years  ago,  and 
fresh  flowers  be  once  more  recognised  as  an  indispensable 
feature  of  every  social  affair,  large  or  small.  When  it  does, 
what  a  wealth  of  beauty  the  flower  growers  will  bo  able  io 
place  at  the  disposal  of  their  patrons  as  compared  with  tho 
productions  of  the  olden  time I^("  Horticulture.") 

Nltpo-Baotaplna. 

When  a  man  offers  you  "  £5  for  five  shillings,"  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  character  in  the  story  of  Aladdin,  who  offered 
"  New  lamps  for  old  ones."  And  yet  that  is  the  offer  which 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  *' Review  of  Reviews,"  is 
making.  He  affirms  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Bottomley.  Prof,  of 
Botany  at  King's  College,  London,  has  discovered  a  method  of 
preparing  *'  pure  cultures  '*  of  the  nitix>gen-fixing  bacteria  in 
the  root-nodules  of  the  Leguminosae,  and  has  demonstxiated  that 
his  system  of  soil  inoculation  with  these  pure  cultures  increases 
the  crops  of  leguminous  plants  in  a  marvellous  degree.  He  has 
accordingly  struck  a  bargain  with  the  Professor  to  have 
'* gallon  packets"  of  these  cultures  for  thre6'  shillings  per 
packet,  and  he  is  to  sell  them  to  the  public  at  five  shillings  p^r 
packet.  The  contents  of  three  seiiarate  packets  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  one  gallon  of  water,  preferably  rain-water,  which  has 
been  boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Then  the  seed  is  to  be  merely 
moistened  with  the  solution  and  then  planted,  as  the  next  step 
in  its  miracle-working  course  which  is  to  give  a  return  of  **  £5 
per  five  shillings."  Mr.  Stead  sots  gi-eat  store  by  some  re- 
markable results  obtained  with  this  product  in  the  growing  oi 
Lucerne  at  the  Glasgow  Agricultural  College  Station.  But 
while  that  is  true  as  regards  the  crop  of  Lucerne,  its  effects 
in  the  growinc:  of  any  other  lopcuminous  crops  at  that  ssnie 
station  have  been  very  di.«appointing,  so  that  the  authorities 
there  are  not  disposed  to  consider  tliat  this  new  form  o* 
^'Nitragin"  will  do  much  good  for  the  Scottish  agriculturist. 
It  is  quitt  possible  that  Professor  Bottomley  may  have  impTcred 
in  some  respects  upon  the  prepai>ation  of  *'Nitragin.'*  But  its 
unreliability — its  giving  of  excellent  results  in  the  one  case, 
and  no  r<>8iilts  whatever  in  the  other— are  against  it,  and  he 
should  have  traced  that  unreliability  to  its  source,  and  g<^  ^ 
eliminated  before  putting  his  ^'  cultures "  on  the  market.— 
('^  X.B.   Agriculturist.")  ^ 


A.prll  86,  1808. 
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Horticnltnral  BiograpMes. 

Mr.  John  Leslie. 

Mr.  Leslie  is  an  Englishman,  having  first  seen  the  light  At 
Bishop  Auckland,  Durham,  about  the  middle  of  tho  past 
century.  His  father  was  a  gardener,  and  though  now  retired, 
is  still  haje  and  hearty,  enjoying  his  well-earned  rest  in  Surrey. 
Tlie  subject  of  these  notes  mlay  therefore  be  said  to  have  spent 
all  his  life  in  a  horticultuml  atmosphere. 

On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  gardens  of  Lord  Othfield,  at 
Appleby  Oastle,  as  an  apprentice  under  the  tuition  of  his  father, 
who  was  tlven  gardener  there.  He  next  gained  experience  in 
several  other  g(XKl  gardens,  finally  going  as  foreman  to  Crossrigg 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Rigg,  in  WestmorelQjid.  In  this  post 
he  remained  two  years,  when,  a  vacancy  occurring,  he  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  position  of  head  gardener  at  Cross- 
rigg. Here  he  continued,  satisfactorily  performing  his  many 
duties,  for  another  four  and  a  half  years,  when  he  left  to  take 
charge  of  the  fine  old  gardens  at  Springkell,  Dumfriesshire. 
For  the  folk>wing  ten  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Leslie  presided  over 
these  Jbandsome  gardens  with  marked  ability,  and  won  the 
warm  approbation  of  his  employers  by  his  faithful  attention  to 
duty.  While  at  SipringkeU,  Mr.  Leslie  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  weU-known  successful  Gmpe  grower  of  that  period,  the 
late  Mr.  James  Dickson,  then  gardener  at  Arkleton;  and 
between  the  two  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  was  estab- 
lished, and  miany  an  interesting  conversation  the  two  had  on 
the  subject  of  vine  culture. 

In  1884  Mr.  Leslie  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Andrew  Coates, 
who  himself  was  a  very  enthusiastic  gardener.  The  cult  of  the 
Grape  being  one  of  the  features  of  Pitcullen,  Mr.  Leslie  fo^nd 
ample  scope  for  carrying  out  his  theories  relative  to  the  groirth 
of  the  Vine,  and  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  visitjng 
annually  and  inspecting  these  fine  vineries,  with  their  superb 
crops  of  splendid  fruit,  will  have  no  hesitation  in  according  to 
-Mr.  Leslie  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  British  Grape  grow^ns. 
This  decision  is  further  verified  by  his  many  successes  at  the 
principal  shows  in  Scotland,  where  the  Pitcullen  Grapes  in- 
variably occupied  an  envious  position  on  the  prize  list.  We 
might  juet  mention  in  closing,  that  Mr.  Leslie  is  a  life-long 
reader  of  the  Journal^  from  whose  pages  he  gathered  nnfiny 
useful  notes,  which  he  valued  very  much.— "Albyn.'* 

Mr.  Leslie  is  leaving  Perth  shortly  for  a  situation  at  O^iley 
Grange,  Bushey,  Watford,  Herts,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
London,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  services  to  horticulture  and 
arboriculture  in  the  Perth  district  he  was  I'ecently  made  the 
recipient  of  several  handsome  presentations.  Dr.  Tliomson. 
rector  of  Perth  Academy,  presided  at  the  presentation,  and 
<aaid  Mr.  Leslie  had  put  character  and  conscience  into  his  work, 
and  his  papers  at  the  Natural  Science  Society  displayed  know, 
ledge  and  power  of  his  subject.  They  were  extremely  sorry 
that  Mr.  Leslie  was  leaving  Perth,  but  they  hoped  it  would 
be  a  happy  change  for  him  and  his  family.  Mr.  James  E. 
Fenwick,  in  handing  over  a  purse  of  sovereigns  and  a  framed 
photo  of  many  of  his  gardener  friends  to  Mr.  Leslie,  said  a 
remarkable  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  desire  to  do  him  honour. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Leslie  occupied  a  prominent  place  amongst 
the  gardeners  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  matter  of  Vine  culture 
they  all  knew  he  stood  in  the  inner  circle  of  experts.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Leslie  had  won  more  wreaths  of  laurel  for  his  brow  than  he 
could  conveniently  wear  himi?e]f,  and  they  all  recognised  that 
he  was  a  citizen  who  had  consistently  pursued  the  highest  ideals. 
Lord  Provost  Gibson,  Edinburgh,  in  enclosinc:  a  handsome  sub- 
scription, wrote  in  eulogistic  t-enns  of  Mr.  Leslie  s&  a  gardener 
and  as  a  man.  Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  K.C.,  ex-M.P.  for  Perth, 
also  wrote.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fenwick  said  Mr.  Leslie  had 
found  a  real  coadjutor  in  his  admirable  wife,  and  he  would 
carry  with  him  their  fond  hope  that  for  himself,  his  wife,  and 
family  there  would  be  many  bright,  happy,  and  prosperous 
years.  Mr.  Leslie,  in  reply,  said  his  sojourn  in  Perth  had 
been  happy,  and  his  lot  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  He  had 
always  been  anxious  to  do  credit  to  the  profession  he  had 
adopted,  and  as  a  gardener  he  had  aimed  at  being  at  the  top  of 
the  tree.  In  leaving  Perth  he  would  caiTy  with  him  the 
memory  of  numerous  true-hearted  companions  and  generous 
friends.— ("Dundee  Courier.*^) 


A  Well-flowered  AristoTochia. 

Ill  the  Brom^liad-house  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  a  plant  of  Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti  last  year 
bore  125  flowers  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  weeks.  The  'first 
few  opened  on  April  20,  and  the  last  on  November  30.  Close 
pnining  in  and  cutting  away  tlie  dead  flowers  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  such  continuous  flowering. 


Alpine  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

(Continued  from  page  334.; 

As  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  plants  suitable  for 
rookwork  are  legion,  some  of  the  most  desirable  species  in  the 
several  genera  can  only  be  referred  to  in  conclusion. 

Anabis  (Rock  Cress),  an  extensive  family  of  hill  plants,  in- 
cludes the  very  common  and  popular  white  Rock  Cress,  A. 
•  albida;  also  its  double  variety,  in  most  cases  superseding  it 
for  both  borders  and  rockwork,  for  the  latter  of  which  it  i» 
well  fitted  for  falling  over  the  ledges  and  for  associating  with 
Aubrietias  and  Rock  Alyssums. 

Arenaria  montana  is  the  best  of  the  Sandworts,  bearing  pure 
white  flowers,  and  should  be  planted  where  its  shoots  may  fall 
over  the  face'  of  a  rock,  |;iving  it  any  kind  of  light  soil. 

Aubrietia  (Purple  Rock  Cress)  embiaces  several  species  and 
varieties,  all  suitable  for  rockwork,  A.  purpurea  being  an  excel- 
lent wall  plant.  ,         ,        i         • 

Campanula  (Harebell,  Bellflower)  includes  the  charming 
Gargan^  Harebell,  C.  garganica,  best  seen  \yhere  its  masses 
of  flowers  may  hang,  both  it  and  its  white  variety  being  excel- 
lent for  suspension  in  a  window  or  conservatory.  C.  muralis 
(Wall  Harebell)  is  suitable  for  planting  in  fissures  or  crevices  of 
rockwork.  .tie 

Chieranthus  (Wallflower)  may  be  named  as  suitable  for  an 


Mr.  John  Leslie. 

old  wall,  or  even  for  new,  planted  in  old  mortar,  C.  cheiri  being 
alluded  to,  and  loving  a  wall  better  than  any  garden;  also  diy 
stony  banks  and  old  ruins. 

Coi-ydalis  (Fumitory)  is  well  represented  by  the  Yellow 
Fumitory,  C.  lutea,  which  grows  to  perfection  on  walls,  and  is 
well  suitcJd  for  the  rougher  kind  of  rockwork,  and  is  one  of 
those  well-known  plants  not  so  much  esteemed  as  it  deserves. 

Dianthus  (Pink)  includes  the  very  choice  alpine  Pink,  D. 
alpinus,  which  should  be  placed  in  an  exposed  position,  and  be 
carefully  guarded  against  drought,  especially  when  recently 
planted.  D.  csesius  (Cheddar  Pink)  is  one  of  the  neatest  ana 
prettiest  of  the  dwarf  Pinks,  end  may  be  established  on  walls 
rhat  are  decayed,  by  placing  a  little  soil  in  the  chinks  and 
sowing  the  seeds  in  a  cushion  of  moss.  Maiden  Pink,  D. 
deltoides,  thrives  on  well  drained  borders  or  rockwork.  The 
Cheddar  Pink  is  found  wild  on  the  rocks  at  Cheddar  in  Somer^' 
setshire;  and  the  Maiden  Pink  on  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh. 
D.  glacialis,  not  synonymous  with  D.  neglectus  (Glacier  Pink), 
with  rosy  crimson  flowers,  those  of  D.  neglectus  being  rosy- 
carmine,  is  of  great  beauty,  and  grows  in  very  sandy  loam, 
either  on  rockwork  or  in  pots  placed  on  sand. 

Draba  (Whitlow  Grass)  comprises  minute  alpine  plants  suit, 
able  for  growing  on  mossy  walls,  ruins,  or  bits  or  mountain 
ground  with  sparse  vegetation.  D.  aizoides,  found  on  old  walls 
and  rocks  in  the  West  of  England,  is  the  best  known  and 
showiest.  D.  bruni»folia  forms  moss-like  hillocks  of  dense 
dwarf  rosettes. 

Dryas  species  are  seen  to  best  advantage  spreading  over  the 
brows  and  surfaces  of  rocks.  D.  octooetala  is  a  British  moun- 
tain plant  with  white,  Anemone-like  flowers. 

Erinus  alpinus,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  is  de- 
li 'it  ful  on  old  ruins  or  walls,  easily  established  by  sowing  the 
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seeds  in  moesy  or  earthy  chinks,  and  is  well  suited  for  rock- 
work. 

Ednaianthus  pumiliorum  is  a  beautiful  rock  plant  with  large, 
bright  bluish-purple  flowers;  and  requires'  sunny  fissures  in 
loam  and  limestone. 

Eritrichium  (Fairy  Forget-me-not)  nanum,  a  gem,  excel- 
ling the  Forget-me-nots  in  its  intensely  asure  blue  small 
blossoms ;  but  is  somewhat  difficult  to  cuJtnrate,  its  chief  enemy 
being  moisture  overhead  during  winter,  this  being  kept  off  by 
two  pieces,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  over  the  plant,  removing  it 
early  in  spring. 

Erysimum  pumilum  (Liliputian  Wallflower)  is  a  perfect  gem, 
producing  large  heads  of  bright  lemon,  in  dense  turts,  and  very 
nearly  r<dated  to  the  alpine  Wallfl^Jwer,  E.  ochroleucum  syn. 
Cheiranthus  alpinus.  It  should  be  given  an  exposed  spot  in 
very  sandy  or  gritty  loam  or  rock  work. 

Gnaphalium  leontopodium  or  Leontopodium  alpinum  (the 
Edelweiss  of  the  Alps)  a  little,  hoary  alpine  herb,  so  well  known 
to  alpine  tourists,  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate"  in  sandy  soils  if 
not  placed  too  near  rank  growing  plants.  In  order  to  keep  a 
good  stock  of  flowering  plants,  the^  old  ones  should  be  divided 
annuddly  or  young  ones  be  raised  from  seed. 

Iberis  (Candytuft)  includes  I.  correaefolia,  I.  Oibraltarioa, 
and  I.  sempervirens,  fl.-pl.,  all  excellent  for  rockwork  in  the  full 
sun. 

Linaria  (Toadflax)  gives  L.  alpina  (the  Alpine  Snapdragon) 
growing  in  sandy,  gritty,  rather  moist  earth  in  chinks  of 
rockwork,  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  L.  cymbalaria,  which 
drapes  many  walls  very  gracefully,   the  white  and  variegated 
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forms  being  sometimes  mot  with  in  possession  of  o!d  walls  and 
places  suitable  for  their  gix>wth. 

Lithospermum  (Gromwtll),  a  genus  of  Borageworts,  includes 
the  fine  L.  prostratum,  a  spreading  evergreen  plant,  and  should 
be  planted  so  as  toT  let  its  prostrate  shoots  fall  down  the  sunny 
face  of  a  rocky  nook. 

Lychnis  Lagascie,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  rock  plants,  re- 
sembling a  Virgin  Stock,  well  suited  for  adorning  fissures  on  the 
exposed  faces  of  roek;  and  grows  in  any  free,  sandy,  or 
gritty  soil. 

Myosotis  rupioola  (the  nerennial  alpine  Forget-me-not), 
dwarf  est  and  richest  colon  red  of  all  Forget-me-nots,  and  one 
of  the  choicest  of  rock  plants  with  the  advantage  of  moist  loam 
and  grit,  but  cannot  endure  drought. 

(Enothera  (Evening  Primrose)  species,  such  as  (E.  macro- 
carpa  (Missonriensis)  and  CE.  taraxaci folia,  are  fine  planted  in 
«  rich,  deep  soil,  where  the  trailing  stems  can  droop  over  ledges 
of  stone. 

Phlox  amcena,  P.  procumbens,  and  particularly  P.  subulata, 
and  its  vara,  alba,  atropurpurea,  the  bride,  and  Vivid,  popu- 
larly known  as  Moss  Pinks,  are  fine  for  rockwork,  deeply  seated 
among  the  fissures  in  the  enjoyment  of  coolness  and  moisture. 

Veronica  (Speedwell),  a  very  large  genus,  includes  some 
very  handsome  species.  V.  prostnata  and  V.  repens  are  admir. 
.'>ble  rock  plants,  as  also  is  V.  saxatilis  and  V.  spicata ;  while 
V.  rupestris  is  one  of  the  handsomest.  V.  verbenacea,  a 
pros>trate  trailing  speoits,  flowers  a  little  later.— G.  Abbey. 
(To  be  concl tided.) 


H  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  | 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

The  value  of  these  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  cool 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  is  very  considerable,  especially  in 
late  winter  and  spring.  In  gardens  at  the  present  time  thty 
are  unfortunatelv  not  nearly  bo  popular  as  in  former  years. 
The  reason  for  tnis  seems  to  be  that  the  plants  take  lon^r 
to  reach  the  flowering  stage  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  require 
rather  more  attention  in  tneir  cultivation,  suffering  much  more 
from  neglect  than  do  soft-wooded  plants.  The  flowers  in  many 
instances  may  not  furnish  such  glaring  patches  of  colour  as 
**  Geraniums,  '  for  instance,  but  they  are  just  as  freely  pro- 
duced, and  certainly  last  much  longer  on  tne  plants,  UMUiy  of 
them  remaining  in  bloom  from  two  to  three  months.  At  the 
present  time  the  hard-wooded  plants  in  the  conservatory  at 
Kew,  popularly  known  as  ^'  No.  4,"  are,  to  many,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  house.  Arranged  principally  in  the 
west  wing,  they  are  never  shaded,  while  abunaance  of  light  and 
air  can  be  mven  them. 

The  following  list  will  give  readers  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  interesting  things  in  flower,  most  of  the 
species  and  varieties  being  represented  by  several 
plants,  while  of  some  there  are  a  dozen  or  more.  The 
Acacias  number  nine  species  and  varieties,  all  with 
yellow     flowers,    varying     in    the    shade     of    colour; 

A.  armata,  and  vans,  pendula  and  undulata;  also  A.'s 
Drummondi,  fra^ans,  hastulata,  oblique,  pulchella 
(and  its  variety  htspidissi ma).  The  genus  Boronia  is 
represented  by  four  species.  The  fragrant  dark  maroon 
blooms  of  B.  megastigma  are  past  their  best;  B.  fasti- 
giata   (polygalfefulia  of    gardens),    rose-coloured;    and 

B.  heterophylla,  dark  rosy -carmine,  are  masses^  of 
flowers;  while  the  fourth  and  tallest  species,  elatior, 
is  just  opening  the  first  blooms,  which  are  a  shade 
lighter  than  those  of  heterophylla.  Several  plants  of 
Eriostemon  myoporoides  and  E.  affinis  have  been 
flowering  for  fully  three  months.  Both  species  "have 
white  flowers,  tinted  with  pink,  when  first  opening. 

The  Ericas  (Heaths)  are  not  quite  so  prominent  now 
as  in  early  winter.  E.  penwluta  alba  is  the  moat 
popular,  and  others  include  occcinea  minor,  oonspicua 
erecta,  and  E.  oandidissima.  A  very  beautiful  New 
Holland  plant  also  is  Choriztma  cordatum,  also  the 
variety  flavum.  Polyjiala  myrtifoha  grandiflora 
(Dabnasiana)  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  quickest  grow- 
ing of  all  hard-wooded  plants,  soon  making  large 
specimens;  the  flowers  being  purple.  Two  varieties  of 
Correa  speciosa,  namely,  major  and  ventricoaa,  also 
deserve  to  be  (mentioned. 

A  plant  few  will  probably  recognise  by  the  name, 

althou)^     given     in     Nicholson's     **  Dictionary,**     is 

A^douinia  oapitata.     In   most  gardens  it  is  grown  as 

Diosma  oapitata.     The  crowded  terminal  heads  of  flowers  are 

light  purple  in  colour.     Then  the  slender-growing  Aotns  gracil- 

lima  has  made  shoots  dft  in  length,  most  of  which  are  nicely 

clothed  with  yellow  and  red  flowers. 

'         Only  one  representative  of  the  Australian  Heath,  Epacris, 

is  now  in  flower,  namely,  E.  longiflora  superba,  the  long  slender 

tubular  corolla  reddisli-crimson,  tipped  with  white.       This   is 

i   a  beautiful  plant,  and  a  photograph  of  it  is  here  reproduced. 

I   The  Australian  Mint-tree,   Prostanthera  denticulata,  has  small 

violet-purple  flowers.     No  more  floriferous  or  Jong-lasting  plant 

I    is  to  be  seen  here  than  the  one  that  is  figur^  on  this  page— 

I    Veronica   diosmi folia,     with     palest    mauve-white   flowers.     Its 

i   character  is  well  illustrated  in  the  photograph.     Other  plants 

worthy  of  note  are*.   Helichrysum  humile  purpureum,  Pimelia 

spectabilis,    Leptospermum    seoparium,    white ;    Hibbertia   ptr- 

foliata,    yellow ;    Darwinia    Hookeriana ;     Grevillea     alpestris 

and     G.    punioea,    red;    Platytheca    galioides,    dark    purple; 

Pentaptei-ygiura  serpens,  pendant  scarlet  flowers;  and  Ronde- 

letia  cordata,    pink.     The  two  last-named  are   planted  out  in 

one  of  the  borders.— Flower  Gardener. 

Begonia,  Mrs.  Heal. 

This  beautiful  winter- flowering  Begonia  was  introduced  bv 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  is  especially  worthy  of 
esteem.  Amonest  Begonias  I  should  think  it  reigns  supreme. 
Its  characteristics  are  in  many  ways  like  those  of  the  well- 
known  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  it  needs  nrecisely  the  same 
treatment.     It  is  of  very  robust  habit,  and  makes  itself  con- 
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spicuous  by  its  krce  dark  green  foliage,  and  above  all  by  its 
wealth  of  beautiful  eerise-c5oured  flowers,  gracefully  protrud- 
ing on  long  spikes,  e^ch  carrying  from  six  to  ten  blooms.  For 
table  decorations  it  proves  to  be  admirably  adapted;  also  for 
furnishing. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  during  March  and  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  I  find  they  strike  readily  if  inserted  in  the  bed 
of  :tne  propagating  frame  in  either  peat  moss  or  coooanut  fibre. 
Should  preference  be  given  to  striking  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
insert  tnem  singly  in  thumbs,  using  a  coonpoet  of  coooanut 
fibre  and  sand,  and  then  plunge  them  in  the  pro^gating  frame. 
If  the  former  method  is  preferred,  pot  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  rooted  into  60's.  placing  them  back  in  the  frame 
for  two  or  three  days  to  avoid  giving  them  a  check.  In  either 
.  case  the  next  move  should  be  into  54*s,  using  a  comxwst  con- 
sisting of  one  part  pulled  x>eat,  one  part  pulled  loam,  one  part 
leaf  soil,  and  enough  charcoal  and  sand  to  keep  the  whole  sweet 
and  porous.  The  addition  of  a  little  dried  cow  duns  and  soot 
will  be  found  beneficial.  Should  any  green  fly  make  its  ap- 
pearance fumigate  at  once,  otherwise  it  will  tend  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  the  plants;  also  keep  them  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  but  take  care  to  keep  them  well  shaded. 

As  soon  «i8  the  plants  are  well  established  potting  should 
be  resumed^  this  time  into  d2's  and  24'8,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  using  the  same  comport  bb  before,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  bonemeal.  This  potting  is  often  made  final, 
seeing  that  the  above  sizes  are  most  serviceable  for  decorating 
purposes.  When  they  are  thoroughly  established  in  their  final 
X>ots  frequent  waterings '  with  diluted  farmyard  manure  water 
may  be  given,  also  an  occasional  dose  of  Clav's  fertiliser,  and 
clear  soot  water  at  intervals.  A  moist  atmospheric  temperature 
of  from  60deg  to  65deg  F.  should  be  maintained  throughout 
their  growing  season ;  also  take  oare  to  keep  the  plants  well 
shaded.  When  nearing  their  flowering  stage  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  a  slightly  lower  temperature  (55deg  to  60deg  F.)  must  be 
afforded  them,  as  this  ensures  a  longer  period  of  blooming. 
Under  these  conditions  the^  thrive  admirably. — E.  T.,  Eshton 
Hall  Gardens,  Gargrave,  via  Leeds. 

[A  photograph  of  specimen  plants,  measuring  3ft  by  3ft,  was 
sent.  The  plants  are  in  7in  and  Sin  pots.  Unfortunately  the 
photograph  .was  unsuitable  for  reproduction. — Ed.] 


Market  Gardening  Notes. 

Protecting  Fruit  Blossom. 
This  is  a  sadly  neglected  precaution.  On  the  one  hand, 
while  freely  admitting  that  one  half  of  the  bloom  buds  could 
well  be  dispensed  with,  on  the  other  hand,  what  if  the  bulk 
is  frosted  or  injured?  I  am  pleased  this  week  to  see  something 
being  done,  not  only  on  the  walls,  but  alsp  on  tlie  outer 
boundaries  of  fruit  quarters.  The  Worthing  flakes  or  hurdles 
answer  admirably,  are  chea'i),  and  with  oi*dinaj'y  care  last  for 
years.  Protection  against  wind  is  good ;  this  also  breaking  the 
white  frost.  Lasting  in  its  effect  is  the  free  use  of  the  smother 
fires  on  the  side  of  the  grounds  next  the  wind.  It  will  pay 
to  start  such  at  the  daybreak.  This  ia  when  the  worst  miscnief 
arises,  followed  by  the  sRinshine  early.  Rick  cloths,  tarpaulins, 
&c.,  have  more  than  oalce  secured  me  a  full  crop,  while  out  of 
reach  of  this  crops  have  been  practically  a  failure. 

Tomato  Stopping. 

This  refers  to  the  leaders,  as  it  is  well  understood  that  all 
sub-laterals  must  be  taken  out  early.  Diversity  of  oj^inion 
there  is  regarding  the  matter  of  main-rod  stopping,  but  in  my 
own  practise  never  have  I  had  cause  to  regret  the  early  taking 
out  oi  the  leader  growth.  A  good  example  of  this  I  saw  recently 
when  looking  in  at  the  Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wisbech.  All  were 
stopped  at  the  third  truss,  before  bloom  was  showing,  some  at 
two,  some  at  one,  the  latter  being  a  vigorous  truss,  plant 
stronger,  with  a  free  break  again  for  the  leader.  I  know  there 
are  good  examples  of  non^topping,  yet  even  with  the  best, 
the  later  ^owths  and  fruit  are  not  equal  to  the  stopped  ones. 
This  question  of  early  stopping  also  admits  of  a  closer  plant- 
ing or  thicker  pot  standing,  there  being  more  light  afforded 
under  this  system.  Sun,  light,  air  are  each  important  factors 
in  Tomato  growth ;  and  early  fruit  is  also  always  desirable. 
My  system  is  to  top  dress  lightly  as  the  plants  are  stopped. 
This  is  beneficial  in  that  there  is  thus  a  new  incentive  to  new 
root  growth,  which,  of  course,  is  worked  up  on  the  top  foliage 
and  rods. 

Violas. 

Very  disastrous  has  the  whole  season  been  for  these  in  the 
open  quarters.  Frame-sheltered  plants  are  right,  but  they  only 
represent  the  smaller  x>ortion.  Those  who  are  fortunate  in 
weathering  will  meet  with  a  good  market.  At  this  date  last 
year  the  sight  was  good ;  a  contrast  to  that  of  to-day.  I  could 
name  losses  in  other  lines,  but  the  above  is  a  very  sad  business 
for  many  growers. — Stephen  Castle. 


Ferns. 

The  Newer  Nephrolepis. 

The  exhibit  of  this  particular  genus  of  ferns  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Mav  and  Sons  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  presented  some 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  fern  sports  extant.  The 
genus  itself  is  not  a  large  one,  and  up  to  a  comparatively  (recent 
date  only  three  or  four  varieties  belonging  to  two  species, 
N.  exaltata  and  N.  rufescens,  presented  attractively  decorative 
features  in  the  shape  of  cresting  or  sub-division.  The  normals 
in  all  cases  are  merely  once  divided  ferns,  with  fronds  which,  as 
they  unroll,  form  two  rows  of  longish  falcate  sub-divisions 
springing  from  a  central  midrib,  and  presenting  when  com- 
plete a  fong  sword-like  outline,  the  divisions,  of  course,  being 
Ignored.  .         r 

A  peculiar  character  is  the  free  formation  of  travelling 
stolons  which,  when  layered,  produce  young  plants  Strawberry 
fashion,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  facility  for  propagation 
thus  afforded  that  so  few  sports  appeared,  bud  sports  being  far 


Epacris  longlflora  saperba. 

(See  "  Hard-wooded  Plants.") 

rarer  than  spore  sports.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been,  sports,  especially  in  N.  exaltata,  began  a  few  yeans  - 
back  to  appear,  including  some  very  striking  congested  and 
dwarf  types  which  originated  in  Messrs.  May's  nursery,  and 
possibly  as  a  sport  from  the  furcans  variety,  originally  but 
erroneously  imputed  to  N.  davallioides,  instead  of  N.  exaltata, 
a  splendid  crested  form,  N.  e.  Mayi,  appeared,  which  eclipses  in 
the  exuberance  of  its  tasselling  any  other  fern  we  are 
acquainted  with,  the  edges  of  the  frond  being  actually  2in 
thick,  with  the  intricately  intermingled  crests  borne  by  the 
pinnsB. 

The  most  beautiful  varieties,  however,  are  the  plumose  or 
decomposite  types,  which  first  became  famous  in  N.  e.  Pearsoni. 
raised  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  pinnae  are  divided  and 
redivided,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to  reversion.  Presumably 
from  spores  of  this  there  arose  in  succession  N.  e.  ele^antissi- 
mum,  N.  e.  Whitmanni,  and  N.  e.  todeaoides,  in  which  -this 
divided  character  is  carried  much  farther,  and  on  such  charm- 
ingly regular  lines  that  the  piled  up,  or  imbricated  side  divisions, 
divided  and  redivided,  accordingly  stand  up  on  each  side  of  a 
symmetrical  channel  an  inch  or  more  deep,  along  the  midrib  of 
the  frond.  As  these  divisions  are  greatly  lengthened,  instead 
of  the  sword-shaped  outline  of  the  normal  N.  exaltata  we  have 
a  very  broad  based,  triangular,  decumbent  frond,  like  a  mass 
of  beautiful  moss.  No  one  comparing  N.  todeaoides  or  N.  e. 
Whitmanni  with  the  undoubted  pi-ogenitor,  a  thin  fronded, 
straggly  habited,  by  no  means  handsome  fern,  would  be  in- 
clined to  credit  the  parentage.  N.  e.  todeaoides,  appropriately 
so  chri<?tened  from  a  resemblance  to  the  charming  antipodean 
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"filmy  fern/'  Todea  siiperba,  is  the  movst  foliose,  but  N.  e.  Whit- 
raanni  displays  its  fronds  to  bettor  advantage,  and  diflPers  some- 
what in  tne  ultimate  cutting.  A  curious  freak  in  X.  canali- 
culata,  a  crested  form,  was  exhibited,  in  which  here  and  there 
the  midribs  projected  from  the  frond  tips  and  ramified  into 
dense  bush-like  bunche«  of  long  silky-looking  bristles,  really 
crests  or  tassels  composed  of  oentral  veins  only.— C.  T.  D. 


Currant  Aphides. — Four  species  of  aphides  occur  in  the 
three  kinds  of  Currants,  but  two  are  more  or  less  confined  to 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Ribes,  namely,  the  Currant  blister 
aphis  (Rhopakxsiphum  ribis),  and  Black  Currant  leaf-curl  aphis 
(Alyzus  ribis).  KhopaloBiphum  ribis  produces  reddish,  reddish- 
bix>wn,  oi*  yellow  blister-like  galls  on  the  surface  of  tne  leaves. 
Myzus  ribis  often  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  up,  especiallv  on 
the'  top  shoots.  Tims  both  species  take  oare  to  protect  them- 
selves Dy  sucking  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  causing 
them  to  curl  downwards  and  inwards,  thus  forming  hollows 
protected  from  sun  and  rain. 

The  blisters  or  semi-galls  lare  chiefly  noticed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  where  they  are  blister-like ;  below  they  are 
concave.  The  leaves,  so  aflPected  shrivel  away,  or  are  seriously 
crippled,  and  the  fruit  is  very  poor  and  dry,  owing  to  loss  of 
sap.  It  often  falls  off  long  before  the  leaves  die.  "Honey- 
dew  "  becomes  abundant  as  the  aphides  increase  in  size  and 
number,  so  that  tlie  bujahes  often  have  a  shiny  and  stickv  ap- 
pearance. The  ''  honeydew  '*  in  turn  is  seized  upon  by  a  black 
fungus  (Capnodium  sp.),  and  the  fruit  is  anything  but  tempt- 
ing in  appearance,  not  to  mention  its  stickiness  when  handled. 

Rhopalosiphum  ribis  is  more  often  found  on  the  Red 
Currant,  but  is  also  abundant  on  the  Black  and  the  White. 
Myzus  ribis,  however,  is  the  species  especially  found  on  the 
fiiack,  but  it  also  occurs  on  the  Red  and  the  W  bite,  and  some- 
times on  the  Gooseberry.  The  life  history  of  these  aphides  is 
very  similar.  The  wingless,  viviparous  females  appear  first  of 
all  in  Api'il,  and  occur  continuously  until  July  or  August,  and 
every  now  and  theu  some  of  the  aphides  to  which  they  give 
rise  turn  into  pupae,  rudiments  of  wings  appearing  as  wing 
buds.  These  winged  females  fly  from  bush  to  bush,  and  there 
set  up  fresh  areas  of  infection.  These  winged  generations  may 
occur  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  but  usually  not  until 
June.  In  the  autumn  or  late  summer,  males  and  oviparous 
females  are  formed— the  egg-laying  female ;  and  after  being 
fertilised,  deposits  her  few,  brown,  elongated  eggs  on  the  last 
year's  growth  of  a  twig.  Here  the  eggs  remain  all  the  winter. 
A  number  of  the  winged  feiuales  leave  the  bushes  in  July  or 
August ;  indeed,  of  the  latter  vwy  few  remain  on  the  Currant 
bushes,  tliough  some  probably  always  abide  and  give  rise  to  the 
oviparous  females  and  males,  the  former  depositing  their  long 
brown  eggs  under  the  exfoliated  rind,  attaching  them  to  it  by 
a  gummy  excretion.  For  the  meet  part  the  aj^idea  leave  the 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  during  the  summer^  and  in 
autumn  return  and  deposit  the  small  brown  or  blackish  eggs. 
While  "abroad  "  the  males  are  apparently  developed  along  with 
the  winged  females,  the  latter  returning  to  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes  and  founding  colonies  of  the  wingless  egg- 
laying  form  upon  the  leaves. 

Pear  Aphis  (A.  pyrimali). — This  grasf>-green  species  is 
sometimes  found  on  both  the  Apple  and  Pear,  but  not  usually 
in  strong  evidence.     The  Apple  aphis  is  A.  mali. 

Plum  Aphis  (,A.  pruni).— The  very  light  green  or  blue 
•sjK^cies  last  year  twisted  up  the  growths  of  low  Plum  trees  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  'liaving  seized  on  the  young  leaves 
after  some  gix>wth  liad  been  made.  These  blue  gentry  are  bard 
to  be  killed,  and  so  di.sastrous  are  they  that  the  trees  sometime 
assume  the  "silver  leaf  disease  appearance.  This  aphis  clings 
hard  to  the  Plum  tree,  prol)ably  never  leaves  it  entirely,  as 
exampk\s  «re  often  found  in  late  summer,  but  are  niostly 
winged. 

The  Green  Fly  of  the  Plum,  known  popularly  as  the  Hop 
aphis  (Phorodon  humuli),  appears  more  addicted  to  the  Sloe 
and  Bullace  of  hedgerows  and  waste  places,  and  to  Dam.sons 
and  the  smaller  fruited  varieties  of  Plum,  than  the  blue  fly. 
Tlie  eggs  are  deposited  near  the  tips  of  the  shoots  in  autumn, 
and  the  larvae  liatch  out  in  early  spring.  The  winged  females 
are  produced  later,  which  take  their  departure  to  the  Hop  or 
other  plants  and  thus  leave  the  Damson  or  Plum  trees 
relatively,  if  not  entirely,  clear.  In  autumn  winged  oviparous 
females  are  produced,  which,  after  fertilisation  by  the  male, 
return  to  the  Plum,  Damson,  or  Sloe,  and  deposit  eggs  thereon. 
Tliis  apliiis,  however,  has  a  hibernating  wingless  female  form, 
passing  the  winter  in  the  ground,  and  crawling  up  the  food- 
plant  in  the  fipring,  depositing  living  young  u|x>n  the  soft 
growth;  but  this  applies  to  the  Hop  and  allied  plants.— T.  R. 


^fm^m^^ 


Tht  largaerite  Ltal-mite. 


I  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  recent  date  someone  inquiring  for 
a  recipe  for  destzx>ying  the  Marguerite  maggot.  I  have  tried 
methylated  spirit,  one  part  to  100  parts  of  soft  water,  with  good 
effect  this  season.  I  had  several  plants  very  badly  affected,  and 
I  tried  spraying  with  several  mixtures,  but  still  the'  peet  went 
on  ^>oiling  the  plants.  I  adopted  the  spraying  about  live  weeks 
ago,  and  they  are  now  quite  free  from  any  maggot.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  used  the  methylated  spirit,  and  really  did  it 
as  an  experiment.  Thinking  perhaps  you  might  like  to  know, 
this  is  the  reason  for  my  sending  this  letter  to  you.  I  might 
say  I  laid  the  plants  on  their  sides,  and  I  thoroughly  sprayed 
every  part  three  times  in  the  eveningSj  so  that  the  foliage  could 
dry  before  the  sun  could  cret  at  them.  I  enclose  a  small  shoot 
taken  from  a  plant  that  was  badly  affected.  [It  is  perfectly 
clean.— Ed.]— Obo.  Gumbrbll,  Rose  Mount,  Ascot. 


Loganberries. 

I  wa§  much  interested  in  the  remarks  and  observations  on 
Loganberries  in  **  J^Yuit  Notes''  on  page  338.  The  distances 
for  planting  recommended  by  different  authorities  have  been 
vei*>'  variable,  consequently  many  intending  growers  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  is  the  most  economical.  My  experience  with 
the  plant,  on  a  heavy  soil,  which  is  shallow,  and  therefore 
similar  to  field  culture,  is  that  10ft  apart  in  the  rows  and  8ft 
between  the  rows  is  a  very  suitable  distance  to  grow  them.  The 
plants  are  tied  to  galvanised  wires  strained  between  posts.  With 
regard  to  the  marketing  of  fruit,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  surplus,  after  supplying  private  customers.  The  ^am- 
t)oilers'  excuse  of  its  being  too  late  in  the  season  to  take  it  in 
was  poor,  as  he  was  still  accepting  other  bush  fruit.  Evidently 
there  was  no  demand  for  the  jam,  and  he  would  not  risk  haring 
a  stock  left  on  hand.  Personally,  I  prefer  Raspberry  jam,  but 
many  who  have  tried  Loganberry,  like  it  best ;  the  two  mixed 
make  an  excellent  preserve.  Last  year  was  a  bad  season,  as 
there  was  much  wet,  and  it  is  probable  much  fruit  may  have 
been  gathered  when  damp,  otherwise  I  do  not  see  any  Tcason 
for  the  jam  fermenting,  as  I  know  it  keeps  as  well  as  any  other 
kind.  I  think,  in  view,  of  the  improvements  that  are  being 
effected  by  re-crossing  with  tlie  Raspberry,  such  as  Laxton's 
are  doing^  that  it  woiiid  be  unwise  to  plant  too  largely,  especi- 
ally as  many  plants  offered  for  sale  are  seedlings,  and  not 
layered  plants. — L.  F.  D. 

C&ment  Benches. 

Apropos  the  article  upon  and  illustration  of  cement  benches 
which  we  reprinted  from  the  **  American  Florist,"  and  which 
attracted  some  notice,  a  correspondent  now  writes  in 
that  paper  thus:— '*I  have  noticed  an  article  in  your  issue* 
of  December  14,  which  has  just  lately  been  called  to  my  notice, 
in  regard  to  concrete  benches  for  greenhouses,  saying  that 
plants  will  thrive  on  them  as  well  as  <>n  boards,  with  which  I 
heartily  agree,  liaving  experimented  with  these  benches  for  the 
last  four  years^  both  as  to  their  growing  qualities  and  construc- 
tion. Your  correspondent  says,  'Do  not  be  led  into  the  belief 
that  stationary  or  permanent  constructions  are  most  practical.' 
With  this  I  do  not  agree,  as  I  am  positive  that  benches  built  in 
one  solid  piece  are  cheaper,  by  so  lar^e  a  margin,  that  if  the 
question  is  thoroughly  gone  into,  sectional  benches  would  not 
be  considered.  They  are  much  stronj^er,  ab  the  entire  structure 
is  all  bound  together  into  one  solid  piece,  so  that  they  will  with- 
stand any  weight  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  They  are 
neater  in  appearance,  as  they  can  be  built  lighter,  and  they  do 
not  need  the  expensive  reinforcing  material  necessary  in  sec- 
tioDAl  benches.  Tliey  are  cheaper,  because  they  can  be  built 
with  the  cheapest  kind  of  reinforcing  material,  because  they 
can  be  built  with  less  material,  and  because  the  cement  can 
be  handled  more  quickly ;  having  a  large  s^ce  to  work  on,  it 
can  be  smoothed  out  on  a  bench  as  fast  as  it  can  be-  mixed  by 
four  or  five  men;  with  ten  men  as  much  as  700  to  800  square 
feet  oan  be  finished  in  two  or  three  l]Ours.  They  are  cheap^ 
also,  because  the  cement  is  handled  only  once,  as  it  is  poured 
on  the  place  it  is  to  reinain,  and  not  first  poured  into  small 
moulds,  then  set  aside  to  dry,  then  taken  out  and  stored  away, 
and  then  carried  to  whore  bench  is  going  to  be  erected,  and 
then  handled  again  in  erecting  l)onch ;  also  because  there  are 
no  beams  of  cement  necessary  to  carry  a  pennanent  bench 
which  are  needed  when  section  are  used.     For  the  benefit  of 
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your  readers,  I  am  willing  to  argue  on  any  pdjnt  your  corre- 
spondent might  bring  up  oy  actual  figures  on  time  in  erecting 
and  mode  of  construction,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  cement 
will  supersede  wood  in  the  greenhouse,  as  it  is  already  doing  in 
all  other  building  operations. — Loxris  W'ittboij>." 


H.#.f- 


Progress  at  tlie  Garden  City. 

We  are  hoilding  monthly  exhibitions  of  produce  grown  on 
this  estate,  have  lectures,  and  do  all  we  can  to  stimulate  an 
interest,  here  at  Letchworth.  We  hare  already  thirty  streets 
planted  with  thirty  types  of  street  trees.  We  hare  put  down  a 
demonstration  shrubbery  of  250  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
suitable  for  forecourts,  and  have  also  nearlv  a  thousand  varieties 
of  herbaceous  perennials  to  demonstrate  tneir  decorative  value. 
You.  will  find  snrubberies  growing  in  the  roads,  and  Rose  borders 
by  the  side  of  the  paths,  and  a  general  interest  in  gatrden  work, 
but  as  most  of  our  tenants  have  onlv  had  a  tiny  London  garden 
until  now  you  will  see  the  task  we  have  in  getting  things  done 
satisfactorily. 

With  a  view  to  instruction  in  laying-out  gardens,  we  have 
arranged  to  have  a  competition  and  exhibition  of  garden  de- 
signs. As  over  a  thousand  new  gardens  have  been  made  here 
since  we  commenced  to  build,  you  can  realise  the  importance  of 
making  a  special  effort  to  bring  out  the  best  results. —F.  J. 

GOLB. 

Beiare  ol  Spiders. 

Gardeners,  in  the  oonrse  of  their  employment,  must  come 
into  contact  with  spiders  of  all  sorts  and  sizes :  not  onl^y  the  web- 
spinnere.  but  also  the  wanderers.  We  find  them  on  the  earth, 
on  shrubs,  and  on  |>lants,  spreading  webs  in  our  houses  ana 
sheds,  lurking  even  in  the  corners  of  frames.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  spiders  might  act  if  we  handled  them 
roughly,  unawares  or  by  intention.  On  the  Continent  it  is  well 
known  that  several  species  can  inflict  virulent  bites.  In  our 
island  all  have  generally  been  supposed  to  be  harmless  to  us. 
But  a  correspondent  of  "Nature  Notes"  states  that  he  had 
been  told  by  a  very  intelligent  girl,  that  she  and  other  girls  had 
been  bitten  by  spiders  during  the  operation  of  spring  cleaning. 
The  spiders  were  snlali  and  black ;  they  occurred  in  places  rather 
damp;  and  the  bite  was  sharp,  causing  the  flesh  to  "puff  up," 
but  the  swelling  did  not  last  long.  Then  he  adds  that  a  friend 
had  recently  told  him  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  spider.  He 
was  passing  through  a  doorway,  and  presumably  had  struck  or 
touched  a  large  spider.  He  felt  suddenly  a  sharp  pain  in  his 
hand,  and  a  thriU,  like  an  electric  shock,  went  up  his  arm: 
looking  down,  he  saw  the  spider  drop.  I  can  myself  add  a  third 
instance.  A  lady  friend  was  working  in  her  garden  when  she 
felt  a  tickling  sensation  in  one  arm.  She  put  up  her  hand  and 
rubbed  it ;  this  was  followed  by  a  sharp  prick.  Going  indoors, 
she  undressed,  and  found  a  dying  spider  wnich  she  had  evidently 
sqiwoBed,  and  which  had  stung  her.  The  arm  bekjame  swelled, 
and  was  useless  for  several  days.  So  even  a  British  spider  may 
resent  being  annoyed  or  roughly  handled.— C. 


Tbe  Fallare  ot  Floier  Sbows. 

Be  your  leaderette,  page  230.  This  is  a  vital  question, 
surely  worth  more  than  passing  notice,  and  no  horticultural 
question  of  the  day  is  more  worthy  than  this  of  further  atten- 
tion in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  HorficuUure,  Some  flower 
show  organisations  there  are  to-day  which  are  merely  faint 
reflections  of  departed  glory,  so  far  as  public  interest  in  them 
is  concerned,  and  are  just  kept  alive  by  a  limited  number  of 
enthusiasts  who,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  make  considerable 
sacrifice  to  avert  the  fate  to  which,  under  existing  conditions, 
they  appear  foredoomed.  Now,  such  enthusiasm  is  very  good 
in  its  way ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  breath  of  life  to  bodies  horticultural, 
but  enthusiasm  wliichj  fails  to  attract  public  interest  imparts 
no  stamina,  and  in  some  oases  does  but  little  more  than  prolong 
the  agony  of  impending  dissolution.  Apparently,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  public,  as  represented  in  manv  large  local 
centres,  wants  more  than  a  flower  show,  pure  ana  simple,  and 
will  not  suppoii)  it  unless  it  gets  more ;  and  it  is  no  ust;  for 
enthusiasm  to  declaim  that  an  excellent  show  in  itself  should 
be  sufficient,  when  the  disagreeable  fact  remains  that  it  is  not. 
The  public,  of  course,  will  not  say  exactly  what  it  does  want, 
even  if  it  knows.  Those  who  cater  for  it  have  to  find  that  out. 
A  little  experimenting  in  that  direction  can  alone  show  up  the 
ventures  which  bring  about  the  desired  object.  But  experi- 
menting is  costly,  inasmuch  as  to  make  money,  money  must  be 
spent,  and  consequently  risked,  and  this  leads  to  some  pursuing 
the  beaiten  track  in  the  hopeless  hope  that  tlio  public,  prone 
to  flirt  in  other  directions,  will  return  to  its  first  love.  Here 
and  there  where  the  show  powers  that  be  have  courageously 
grappled  with  this  serious  matter,  a  very  sati.sfying  change  has 
come,  and  their  tottering  institutions  have  l)een  refixed  on  a 


sound  commercial  basis,  which,  one  may  take  it,  is  the  only 
satisfactory  basis  for  anything  of  the  kind.  If  those  who  have 
happily  accoitiplished  this  could  be  induced  to  publish  the  ways 
and  means  adopted,  with  all  the  valuable  experience  pertain- 
ing to  it,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  it  would,  as  remarked,  surely 
be  worth  all  the  space  that  could  be  devoted  to  it  in  these  pages, 
even  if  half  of  the  Journal  was  for  a  few  weeks  monopolised  by 
the  discussion.  A  broad  view  of  this  subject  will  scarcely  fail 
to  show  its  importance  to  the  great  gardening  world  at  large. 
-K. 


Large  Trees. 

In  reference  to  the  Cedar  at  Brierley  Hall,  near  Bmdford, 
there  is  a  much  larger  one  in  our  garden.  Tlie  largest  one 
here  is  90ft  high,  has  a  circumference  about  2ft  from  the 
ground  of  20ft,  and  6ft  high  the  circumference  is  18ft.  It  is 
between  200  and  300  years  of  age.  Within  a  few  yards  of  this 
tree  is  the  finest  Copper  Beech  I  have  seen,  and  there  are  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Chestnuts  in  these  grounds  that 
there  are  in  the  country.  Elms  of  over  100ft  high  and  21ft  in 
circumference  are  very  plentiful  here.  I  might  add  that  the 
Cedar  looks  like  standing  another  200  years.— A.  E.  Ushbr, 
Ranston,  Blandford,  Hants. 

<■■■■ 

Sbettield  Horticoltoral  Society. 

Mr.  Chas.  Cook  takes  exception  in  your  issue  of  April  16 
to  an  article  which  appeared  on  April  2  re  the  above;  but  Mr. 
Cook  is  not  accurate  in  his  statements.  I  also  was  la  member 
of  the  society  almost  from  the  commencement,  and  an  exliibrtor. 
and  have  a  complete  set  of  the  schedules,  from  which  I  find 
that  it  was  formed  in  1900,  and  so  was  in  existence  seven  years. 
I  find  Mr.  Cook's  name  first  appears  in  the  schedule  as  a  mem- 
ber in  1904,  so  he  could  not  have  been  a  member  six  or  seven 
years.  The  balance  sheets  show  good  credit  on  three  ocoagions, 
without  any  appeal  to  members.  As  a  member  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum Society.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Cook  has  "a  much  better 
opinion  of  his  committee.''  He  has  not.  always  had  such  an 
opinion,  and  whether  it  is  apathy  or  neglect^  some  of  us, 
though  both  members  and  exhibitor,  do  not  know  even  yet 
what  the  year's  arrangements  are.  We  sometimes  hear  of 
its  fixtures  after  they  have  taken  place.— B.  A.  W. 


Book  GaBTassers« 


lative  TO  xne  exp^nenw  w  ouooca  «*»/«  «. w^-;-^-.^^--., 
page  365,  I  am  reminded  of  an  episode,  oertment  to  this  matter, 
which  occurred  in  my  bothy  days.  Place,  a  fine  estate  and 
commodious  garden  on  the  Cotswolds ;  time,  a  hot  summer  s  day- 
when  we  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  a  new  manual 
fire  engine.  It  wias  great  fun  for  us,  as  we  stood  four  on  each 
side  working  the  levers— one  side  up,  t'other  side  down ;  our 
side  up,  t'other  side  down,  whilst  ^'t'gaffer"  so  manipulated 
the  jet  as  to  bring  a  heavy  shower  down  on  a  quarter  of  main- 
crop  Peas,  which,  by  the  way,  had  a  bad  attack  of  mildew  after 
it  Just  as  our  merry  labours  were  at  their  height,  oame 
strolling  in  a  ^Miterary  gent,"  seeking  his  prey  with  a  bulky 
paper  parcel  of  bajt  under  his  arm.  He  got  us,  of  <»}ijse,  alto- 
gether, and  could  afford  to  bide  his  time.  However,  'H  gaffer 
spotted  him,  in  two  senses,  for  he  not  only  did  not  love  thesfc' 
book-canvassers,  but,  it  was  said,  positively  hated  them,  owing 
to  having  been  '*done  "  by  one  of  the  tribe  m  his  bothy  days. 
The  sequel  was,  our  visitor  got  in  the  way,  for  somehow  he 
stood  in  just  the  one  place  where  ''  t' gaffer  "  eventually  directed 
the  hose,  explainable,  perhaps,,  by  a  twinkle  in  his  eve ;  and  the 
more  that  -  literary  gent"  tried  to  get  out  of  it  the  more  he 
seemed  to  get  into  it.  When  at  Last  he  took  to  his  heels  that 
jet  pursued  him  like  an  avenging  angel.  Result,  he  was  not 
seen  again  in  that  garden. -An  Old  Boy.  , 

• 

Twelve  months  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  one  of  these  smooth- 
tongued canvassers.  He  entered  into  his  marvellous  offers  of 
books,  of  which  he  had  only  a  limited  number  for  disposal,  and 
which  would  not  be  obtainable  elsewhere.  After  numerous  re- 
fusals of  his  offer,  and  having  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best 
works  on  gardening,  I  showed  it  to  him.  Alas,  he  insisted  on 
finding  me  a  purchaser  for  my  books,  at  a  fixed  price,  and  to 
out  1^  into  communication  with  the  would-be  purchaser.  I 
agreed  to  this.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  however,  when  a  big 
narctl  of  books  was  brought  into  the  bothy  m  my  name:  but 
never  from  that  day  to  this  have  I  heard  of  a  P"^^afer  <>f  my 
Iwoks.  I  might  sav  that  I  did  not  bother  to  look  at  the  new 
books  but  returned  them  to  where  they  came  from.  Threaten- 
ing  letters  followed,  but  of  these  I  took  no  notice,  and  soon 
the  matter  dropped.— F.  H.  James,  journeyman,  Shrewsbury. 
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Hothouse  Constiaction/ 


{Concluded  ^rom  page  351.) 

Trellising  for  Vines  should  be  not  leas  thAn  16in  from  ihe 
glass,  and  the  wires  should  be  about  llin  apart.  Some  ear- 
^  denera  advooate  the  trellis  being  much  farther  from  the  gtass, 
€>Fen  as  far  as  27in.  but  excepting  in  rory  lar^e  houses  this  is 
.not  very  practioable.  It  is  uautd  to  trellis  Tineries  over  the 
whole  root  and  also  on  the  back  wall,  although  this  latter  is 
,not  of  very  much  use,  owing  to  tht?  Bhade  of  the  Vines  in  front. 
Trellis  for  Peach  trees  is  generally  carried  about  half  way  up 
the  front  roof,  and  also  the  whole  heicrht  of  the  back  wall,  so 
.that  two  sets  of  trees  can  be  grown.  Where  the  width  of  the 
house  will,  permit  of  it  (say  14ft  or  15ft),  a  drum-shaped  or 
curved,  front  trellis  is  sometimes  considered  an  improvement. 
In  that  case  the  trees  are  planted  in  front  of  the  trellis  and 
trained  over  the  top  of  it,  instead  of  being  tied  up  underneath 
it  as  on  a  roof  trellis.  There  beinz  sufficient  space  in  front  to 
allow  a  man  to  pass  along,  the  gardener  can  more  easily  attend 
to  the  trees  when  trained  in  this  way.  lb  also  allows  more 
light  to  reach  the  b€ujk  wall  trees.  In  Melon  and  Cucumber 
houses  trellis  is  required  above  the  bed,  extending  4ft  or  5ft  up 
the  roof  from  the  eaves.  Tretlising  for  creepers  is  often  desired 
in  pkint  houses,  and  it  may  consist  of  light  wires  stretched  along 
the  roof,  or  of  three  wires  running  up  each  rafter,  which  inter- 
feres less  with. the  light. 

Every  house  should  have  a  rain-water  cistern,  the  water  from 
the  eaves  gutters  being  led  into  it.  These  cisterns  should  be 
of  Welsh  slate  slabs,"  or  built  and  cemented  and  each  should 
have  a  a^aading.  waste  pipe,  which  can  be  pulled  out  for  empty- 
ing and  cleaning.  A  gravitation  water  supply  should  also  be 
led  into  each  cistern,  in  order  to  provide  against  dry  weather. 
A  g(x>d  plan,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  gravitation  wat€^.  is 
to  first  lead  all  the  rain  water  into  the  inoividual  cisterns,  and 
to  have  an  overflow  from  these  into  an  underground  reservoir  or 
tank.  A  pump  driven,  b^  hand  or  power  to  pump  the  water 
from  this  reservoir  to  a  high  level  cistern,  say  in  the  roof  of  the 
potting  shed;  should  be  installed,  and  thence  a  system  of  pipes 
should  be  led  through .  the  houses,  with  a  nose  cock  at  each 
cistern.  Bv  adopting  such  an  arrangement  all  the  cisterns  are 
automatically  kept  full  in  wet  weather,  and  no  pumping  is 
necessary  excepting  in  dry  weather. 

The  ventilation  of  hothouses  is  an  important  matter.  In 
plant  houses  the  side  ventilation,  except  in  special  cases,  should 
be  worked  by  hand  quadrants,  so  that  some  of  the  sashes  may 
be  opened  and  others  closed  as  desired;  but  in  fruit  houses  all 
the  front  or  side  aashes  should  open  simultaneously  by  means 
of  suitable  gearing.  Tlie  top  ventilation  of  all  houses, 
whether  for  plants  or  fruit,  should  be  by  means  of 
a  continuous  sash  along  the  ridece,  with  opening  gearing  of  a 
good  substantial  pattern.  In  wide  cool  houses  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  sash  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  but  in  other 
houses  on€;  sash  is  sufficient.  In  orchard  houses  ample  ventila- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  approximate  to  outside  conditions 
when  required. 

It  is  usual  to  make  the  lengths  of  liouses  in  multiples  of  5ft, 
so  that  there  are  main  posts  and  rafters  at  these  intervals. 
There  are  usually  three  astragals  between  each  pair  of  rafters, 
givincr  four  panes  of  glass  in  the  width  of  each  space.  The  glass 
will  thus  be  about  14iin  wide.  When  the  roof  astragals  are 
longer  than  about  6ft  they  should  be  supported  in  the  centre 
"by  a  tee  or  angle  iron  bar  fixed  to  the  rafters  and  astragals. 
In  the  construction  of  roofs  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is 
no  thrust  upon  the  side  framework,  otherwise  sooner  or  later 
it  will  be  pushed  outwards.  All  roofs  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  rest  solidly  on  the  top  of  the  walls  or  side  frames 
without  any  thrust.  To  accomplish  this  the  roof  must  be 
securely  bound  together  with  tie  rods  or  some  other  device.  As 
an  improvement  on  tie  rods,  iron  brackets  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  these  bind  the  rafters  together  at  the  top,  and  also  bind 
the  bottom  of  the  rafters  to  the  side  framework.  In  this  con- 
struction the  whole  superstructure  is  bound  securely  together, 
and  rests  solidly  on  the  walls.  Similar  brackets  binding  the 
top  of  lean-to  rafters  to  the  back  wall  make  a  very  secure 
and  substantial  job,  the  bi*ackets  having  "  snugs  *'  batted  into 
the  wall.  In  warm  houses  the  rafters  and  astragals  should  have 
small  gutter  grooves  close  beneath  the  glass  to  carry  ofiF  con- 
densed moisture,  and  at  the  eaves  these  grooves  should  termi- 
nate in  such  a  way  that  the  water  will  run  to  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  not  trickle  over  the  woodwork  inside;  and  there 
should  be  no  inside  gutters  on  the  lintel,  as  they  soon  gather 
slimy  growth  and  get  choked  up. 

The  kind  of  timber  of  which  the  superstructure  of  hothouses 
should  be  made  is  a  most  important  matter.  Baltic  *'  Red- 
wood,'* from  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  very  generally  used  for 
many  years,  but    only    the   very  best    quality  was   ever  good 

*  Paper  read  at  the  monthly  meetinsr  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  on  December  3,  1907,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  of  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  Edinburgh. 


enough  for  the  purpose;.  For  twenty  years  or  more  the  quality 
of  this  timber  has  been  gradually  deteriorating,  till  now  it  can 
only  be  used  after  a  great  deal  of  it  is  sacrificed  by  the  removal 
of  sapwood  from  the  battens.  As  this  timber  is  also  dearer 
than  it  used  to  be,  this  waste  of  wood  makes  the  houses  much 
mora  costly  than  formerly. 

As  the  sills  of  the  hothouses  usually  decay  first,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  these  of  some  more  durable  material  than  Red- 
wood, such  as  Jarrah  wood  or  Teak  wood,  and  in  stoves  and 
other  warm  houses  the  posts  and  lintels  of  the  framework  should 
also  be  of  one  of  these  hard  woods.  Where  the  cost  can  be 
afforded,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
money  to  ub&  Teak  wood  or  Jarrah  wood  throughout.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  supply  of  first-class  Redwood,  we 
have  for  some  years  been  importing  quantities  of  Larch  from 
the  borders  of  Siberia,  near  the  Ural  Mountains.  This  we  have 
to  buy  in  the  round,  and  cut  the  logs  up  to  suit  our  own  work. 
This  timber  we  find  to  be  much  more  suitable  for  our  purpose 
than  Redwood.  It  is  better  grown  than  home-grown  lArch, 
and  it  does  not  warp  tA  h<Mne-grown  Laroh  does.  All  timber 
should  be  carefully  stacked  in  covered  sheds  with  sticks  between 
the  battens  to  give  air  space,  and  timber  like  Redwood,  lArch, 
Ac.,  should  lie  at  least  twelve  months  in  these  seasoning  sheds 
before  being  used.  I  doubt  if  this  is  done  as  much  as  it  .ought 
to  be ;  but,  though  it  means  that  considerable  capital  is  locked 
up  in  timber  stocks,  the  firms  who  do  this  are  able  to  guarantee 
a  better  quality  of  timber  than  those  who  depend  upon  buying 
their  supplies  from  merohants  ju^t  as  they  require  them. 

In  framing  up  hothouse  work  it  should  be  so  arranged  ttiat 
there  will  be  no  nat  surfaces  for  water  to  He  upon.  All  surfaces 
should  be  carefully  bevelled  to  run  off  the  moisture.  The  joints 
should  abo  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for 
water  to  get  into  them  and  start  rot,  and  no  wood-work  except 
the  doors  should  be  near  the  ground  or  floor  level.  Another  im- 
portant matter  is  that  all  surfaces  should  be  coated  with  paint 
before  the  parts  are  put  together. 

Qlass  for  hothouses  is  usually  dear  21o«  sheet  glass,  though 
15oz  is  sometimes  used ;  but  the  latter  is  too  thin.  The  glass 
should,  if  possible,  be  of  British  manufacture. 

Rolled  plate  glass,  iin  thick,  or  21oz  obscured  glass,  is 
generally  used  for  the  roofs  of  ferneries  and  palm  houses.  It 
is  also  used  for  the  roofs  of  conservatories  where  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  manipulate  blinds.  *  The  glass  is  usually 
glazed  with  putty  and  firmly  tacked  in,  but  it  is  now  the  general 
and  most  approved  practice  to  have  no  **foro"  putty  on  the* 
outside  of  the  roof ;  this  is  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  is  much  neater.  The  fore  putty  in  the  old  style 
of  glazing  used  to  crack  awav  from  the  wobd,  allowing  moisture 
to  lodge  behind  it  and  rot  tlie  wood.  Roof  gUss  is  very  often 
cut  at  the  laps  with  a  curve.  This  induces  the  water  to  run 
down  the  centre  of  the  pane,  away  from  the  wood;  and  the 
condensed  moisture  inside  also  runs  to  the  centre,  and  being 
thus  increased  in  volume,  gets  more  freely  through  to  the  out- 
side. Systems  of  glazing  without  putty  are  expensive  and  com- 
plicated, and  the  joints  are.  too  open  for  hothouses.  Recently  I 
saw  a  greenhouse  with  glazing  of  this  sort  in  which  snow  drifts 
were  sometimes  formed  in  winter. 

All  hothouse  woodwork  should  be  kept  well  painted  with 
good  White  lead  or  other  good  quality  of  paint.  Genuine  white, 
lead  paint  \fi  the  best  i>aint  at  a  moderate  price,  but  see  that  it 
w  l)est  genuine  white  lead.  There  ai-e  other  satisfactory  paints, 
such  as  '*Ripolin,"  **  Lubrcee,"  Ac.,  but  they  are  all  dearer 
than  white  lead,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  are  worth  the  extra  cost.  WTiite  lead  paint  costs  about 
5s.  per  gallon,  "Lubrose"  about  13s.  5d.  per  gallon,  and 
''Ripolin'*  enamel  about  20s.  per  gallon,  all  made  up. 

Snading  or  blinds  are  required  on  most  plant  houses.  Shad- 
ing with  one  or  other  of  the  mixtures  sold  for  this  purpose  or 
with  a  home-made  preparation  put  on  at  the  beginning  of 
summer  and  washed  off  before  winter,  is  the  simplest  PJAn* 
Blinds  are  moro  satisfactory,  but  they  are  more  costly.  They 
mav  be  fitted  either  on  the  outside  or  on  the  inside  of  the 
house.  Inside  blinds  made  of  cloth  are  principally  used  in 
houses  of  the  conservatory  type.  For  garden  work  the  blinds 
are  usuallv  outside,  and  on  the  roof  only.  These  outside  blinds 
may  be  of  cloth  of  various  kinds,  or  of  wood  laths.  The  latter 
are  considered  preferable,  and  though  they  are  more  expensive 
they  are  more  durable.  Outside  blinds,  whether  of  cloth  or 
wood  laths,  are  frequently  raised  above  the  roof,  resting  on 
iron  rods  fixed  at  a  height  of  6in  or  so  above  the  roof.  The 
objexjt  of  this  arrangement  is  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
between  the  blinds  and  the  glass  and  so  keep  the  latter  cool. 
When  the  blinds  lie  flat  on  the  roof  they  must  be  stopped  at 
the  bottom  of  the  roof  ventilator,  but  when  raised  above  it  they 
can  be  carried  over  the  ventilator  to  the  ridge,  and  they  can 
also  project  over  the  eaves  at  the  bottom,  and  so  give  more 
effective  shade. 

Hothouses  are  sometimes  advertised  at  absurdly  low  prices, 
but  in  hothouse  building,  as  in  ni«?t  other  things,  good  sound 
work  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  woik  in  the 
end. 
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Carnations. 

RaiBing  the  Vjnter-flowering  from  Seed. 

The  perpetual-flowering  clafis  of  Carnations  is  more  than 
worth  the  trouble  it  costs  to  get  a  real  good  supply  of  blooms 
for  cutting  aJl  thronsh  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Of 
course,  the  blooms  individually  are  not  large.  By  a  careful 
eelection  of  blooms  saved  for  seed  there  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
tained some  good  sized  flowers.  Usuallv  the,  flowers  are  very 
sweet,  but  some  are  much  more  scented  than  others,  and  all  are 
beautiful  and  pleasant.  Plants  vary  a  good  deal  in  habit,  some 
forming  quite  compact  plants,  wmch,  when  carrying  several 
blooms,  can  be  usea  as  vase  plants  for  the  room ;  others  have 
graceful  sprays,  splendid  for  cutting  purposes.  Our  plan  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  the  middle  or  end  of  Januarv,  using  clean  Gin 
pots  -ftlled  with  a  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts. 


stick  is  useful  to  loosen  the  soil  between  the  plants  ocoafiionally, 
which  also  helps  growth. 

Attention  is  given  to  airing  and  watering,  always  using  rain 
or  soft  water.  The  lights  are  taken  clean  off  on  all  fiavourable 
occasions,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  they  will  be  well  hardened 
off,  ready  for  planting  out,  as  better  plants  result  than  if 
potted  up.  They  are  .  carefully  lifted  out  of  the  boxes  and 
planted  on  a  border,  which  should  be  previously  prepkared  by 
digging  in  some  <^d  spent  hotbed  or  Mushroom  bed,  15in  apart 
each  ^-ay.  During  the  summer  months  the  Dutch  hoe  is  often 
run  between  the  plants,  and  the  border  is  well  watered  when 
dry.  The  plants  will  need  pinching  two  or  three  times,  and  a 
neat  stake  to  keep  them  in  good  shape.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
the  first  heavy  ram  in  September  to  take  the  plants  up,  potting 
them  carefully  into  Sin  or  6in  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ball,  which  is  generally  fairly  large.  The  loam  used  is  again 
sandy.  Mix  with  it  some  Wood's  Carnation  manure,  and  work 
it  well  amongst  the  roots,  making  it  fairly  firm.     A  stake  is  put 


the  latter  being  spread  thinly  on  a  hard,  level  floor,  and  the 
roller  passed  over  it  to  kill  all  grubs,  or  if  only  a  little  is 
needed,  a  rammer  or  other  similar  tool  is  used.  The  pots  are 
carefully  drained  with  crocks,  covering  them  well  with  some  of 
the  rough  material  taken  out  of  the  loam,  then  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  the  soil,  and  made  moderately  firm, 
afterwards  watering  them  through  a  fine  rose,  and  left  two 
houi*s  or  so  to  drain  before  sowing  the  seed,  which  should  be 
done  rather  thinly,  covering  with  some  of  the  mixture  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve. 

The  pots  are  put  into  a  temperature  of  65deg,  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  in  a  few  days  the  seedlings  appear, 
and  the  glass  is  removed.  In  a  day  dr  two  the  pots  are  put  on 
a  warm  greenhouse  shelf,  and  when  the  plants  need  water  the 
pots  are  immersed  in  a  pail  of  chilled  rain  water,  and  when 
large  enough'  the  plants  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  filled  with 
a  similar  mixture  as  that  in  the  pots,  only  a  little  rougher,  3in 
apart  each  way.  Place  them  back  again  to  get  a  good  start, 
and  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  April  they  are  removed  to  a 
cold  frame.  It  is  essential  to  keep  them  growing,  and  if  green 
fly  should  appear  it  ought  at  once  to  be  removed  by  blowing 
tobacco  powder  over,  or  in  any  other  good  way.       A  pointed 


to  the  plant,  and  when  recovered  from  potting  they  are  gone 
over  and  are  neatly  tied. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  plants  pull  round  if  put  into 
a  cool  house  or  given  side  air,  and  an  occasional  syringe;  after- 
wards they  are  put  into  the  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  flower 
freely  if  fed  at  intervals  with  a  little  of  Clay's  fertiliser.  They 
well  repay  for  the  trouble  taken  by  giving,  as  before  said,  a 
gi^nd  supply  of  bloom  all  through  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
— H.  Prentice,  Hartpury  House,  Gloucester. 


The  view  of  the  above  Carnation  house  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  in  whose 
nursery  the  house  is.  Mr.  Page  has  lately  come  more  promi- 
nently forward  as  a  first-cLass  cultivator  of  the  winter-flowering, 
or  perpetual-flowering,  section  of  Carnations.  The  variety 
shown  is  Queen  Louise,  an  old  white  favourite,  and  stiU  largely 
grown  by  him.  It  is  being  superseded,  however,  by  White 
Lawson  and  White  Ehichantress.  The  plant  has  a  healthy, 
vigorous  growth,  and  is  very  free  flowering.  The  dark,  velvety- 
crimson  Harlowarden  is  grown  on  either  side  of  it,  and  is  best 
seen  on  the  right  hand  of  the  photograpli. 
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Hollies  loi  Hedges. 


The  oommon  Holly,  Ilex  Aqiiifolium,  with  its  many  varie- 
ties, is  well  known  and  €>xtensiyely  cultiviated  a3  ono  of  the 
most  liAndsome  and  useful  of  low  trees.  It  succeeds  under  a 
diversity  of  circumstances,  and  endures  the  blast  of  the  sea 
wher«  its  direct  force  is  broken  up,  aa  also  that  of  the  moor- 
land, provided  the  plante  are  hardily  reared.  This  is  a  matter 
that  may  be  dilated  up6n  at  some  future  time,  for  thou^  the 
Holly  is  a  British  plant,  there  is  a  great  difference  m  the 
affair  known  as  aoclimation,  the  plant  adapting  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances in  a  very  remarkable  way  when  the  start  is  from 
the  seed,  and  continued  right  away  under  an  identity  of  con- 
ditions. 

The  Holly  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  endurable 
of  hedges,  it  is  slow  growing,  taking  eight  or  ten  vears  froon 
the  seed  sowing  to  make  a  ^nce  4ft  high.  Possibly  in  very 
bleak  situations  it  may  be'  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  instead  of 
planting  plants  9in  to  12in  high,  that  have  been  reared  in 
sheltered  quarters,  and  grown  relatively  close,  not  having  been 
transplanted  more  than  once.  Anyway,  the  closely  reared, 
drawn,  and  indifferently-rooted  Holly  is  a  very  difficult  plant 
to  succeed  with  in  a  nilly-exposed  situation,  for  though  the 
plants  for  a  hed^e  are  placed  somewhat  closelv  toseuier  in 
line,  they  are  subje9ted  to  side  winds  that  cut  tnrougn,  or  be- 
tween them,  and  are  exposed  to  the  heat  and  drought  of 
summer  much  more  than  when  grown  in  the  rearing  quarters, 
where>  they  -shelter  each  other.  There  are,  of  course,  Hollies 
and  Hollies.  Some  are  reared  hardily  from  the  start,  never 
crowded,  but  are  given  every  advantage,  being  practically  as 
''hard  as  nails."  Yet  these  advantages  are  iul  thrown  away 
if  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  after  ar- 
rival, or  to  cutting  winds  and  hot  sun. 

PbBFARATION    of    THB    GROUND    AND    PLANTING.— This   should 

take  precedence  of  all  other  operations.  Braining  in  cases 
where  there;  are  no  ditches  may  oe  necessary,  for  the  Holly  is 
not  a  bog  plant,  nor  will  it  thrive  in  a  water-logged  soil.  It 
will  succeed  in  relatively  poor  ground  and  somewhat  dry  staple, 
but  ^U)es  best  when  given  a  free  rooting  medium.*  In  all  cases 
nothing  pays  better  than  trenching  to  a  depth  of  2ft  and  about 
dft  wide,  incorporating  a  quantity  of  manure  at  the  same  time 
with  the  stubborn  under  spit.  This  manure  should  not  be 
rank,  but  be  half-rotted.  Where  the  second  spit  is  very  heavy, 
it  is  not  wise  to  bring  too  much  of  it  to  the  surface,  but  loosen 
the  bottom  and  incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil  above  it. 
In  any  case,  rank  manure  must  not  be  employed  so  as  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  roots  at  planting.  It  the  trenching  and. 
enriching  can  be  done  some  months  beune  planting  the  Hollies, 
so  much  the  better,  as  this  gives  time  for  the  loosely-upturned 
soil  to  weather.  In  good  loamy  soils,  manuring  may  not  be 
necessarv.  The  vigour  and  rapidity  of  growth  assumed  by  a 
hedge  wnen  the  soil  has  been  well  worked  and  manured^  not 
merely  broken  up,  is  an  object  lesson. 

By  trenching,  a  slight  mound  is  raised,  which  materiallv 
assists  in  keeping  the  plants  from  excessive  moisture,  and  fkids 
in  the  cleaning  and  {general  after  management.  The  hedge* 
and^tch  system  is  only  advisable  where  superfluous  jnossture 
is  present  in  the  soil,  and  in  wet^soil  such  ditch  may  be  in- 
dispensable. It  should  be  5ft  wide  at  top,  and  1ft  at  bottom, 
ana  3ft  deep,  thifi  being  a  minimum  where  the  open  ditch  is 
intended  as  an  outlet  for  drains.  The  soil  removed  in  forming 
the  ditoh  is  thrown  upon  the  «ide  where  the  hedge  is  to  be 
planted,  thus  forming  a  ridgo.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
a  ditch  is  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse,  and  is  expensive. 

Planting.— The  best  time  to  plant  the  Holly  is  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  it  may  be  carried  out  up  to  June,  ac- 
cording to  earliness  and  lateness  of  looation.  In  selecting  the 
plants,  a  great  amount  of  care  is  necessary.  The  siee  of  the 
plants  is  of  more  importance  than  the  age,  and  those  with 
stems  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  that  have  lank  and  small  stems,  though  the  plants  may 
be  taller.  They  should  be  bushy,  evidence  that  the  roots  are 
also  fibrous,  and  that  transplanting  has  been  frequent.  The 
plants  may  be  9in  to  12in  Tor  the  smallest  size,  and  12in  to 
18in  for  the  general.  Larger  plants  are  not  desirable.  Height 
is  no  criterion  of  value.  In  the  case  of  well  furnished  plants 
they  require  planting  farther  apart  than  is  advisable  in  plant- 
ing to  form  a  hedge.  In  the  case  of  screens,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  Hollies,  except  the  expense. 

To  form  a  good  hedge,  Holly  should  be  placed  a  foot  apart 
in  one  row,  and  a  second  row  6in  from  it  should  also  have 
the  plants  a  foot  apart,  but  be  alternated,  so  as  to  oome  as  it 
were  between  the  others.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted, 
and  not  be  himdlcKl  in  any  but  vei-y  small  bundles,  so  that  if 
they  have  to  be  l«id-in,  the  plants  in  the  centre  of  each  bundle 
may  not  get  dust-dry.  They  should  nev<r  be  exposed  to  the 
searching  winds  of  spring.     Tlie  plants  should  in  all  cases  be 


kept  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out -of  the  ground,  which  will 
depend  to  some  degree  on  distance.  Prompt  planting  is  quite 
as  important  as  that  of  despatch  and  rapid  transit. 

Hollies  for  hedges  usually  have  the  roots  all  inclining  out- 
wards in  one  direction,  due  to  the  bedding  in  nurseries; 
therefore,  in  planting  a  line  they  may  be  stretched  along  the 
centre  of  the  prapared  ground.  Spread  out  the  roots  to  their 
full  extent.  The  plants  should  not  be  placed  deeper  than  they 
stood  whilst  in  the  nursery  border,  which  will  be  readily  seen 
by  the  mark  on  the  stems.  A  small  quantitv  of  fine  soil  should 
be  placed  next  the  roots,  the  remainder  of  the  soil  being  added 
afterwards,  that  placed  about  the  roots  being  trodden  firmly, 
and  the  other  maae  moderately  firm,  but  not  liard. 

In  the  case  of  a  double  line  of  plants,  the  line  is  stietched 
Sin  from  the  centre  of  the  prepared  ground  on  each  side,  and 
the  plants  placed  in  the  tranches  in  opposite-vacancy  order. 
The  surface  being  of  fine  ameliorated  earth,  the  soil  moisture 
will  be  much  better  conserved  than  when  it  is  rough,  Mid  in 
the  latter  case  a  mulching  of  short  manure  over  the  roots  is  an 
advantage. 

The  hedge  will  need  protecting  against  intruding  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep:  and  the  cheapest  fence  is  the  usual  railing 
of  Fir-poles  with  Larch  posts;  tne  fence  not  exceeding  dft  6in 
high,  of  three  rails;  ana  to  exclude  rfieep,  wire-netting  must 
be*  affixed  from  the  ground  to  the  middle  rail.  Every  weed 
that  grows  on  the  prepared  ground  in  which  tjie  Hollies  are 
planted  must  be  cleared  out,  never  neglecting  this,  as  every 
weed  robs  the  soil  of  nourishment. 

The  Hollies,  unlike  Whitethorn,  do  not  require  shortening 
at  planting.  They  must  be  allowed  to  grow  into  each  other, 
the  top  not  on  any  acount  shortened,  but  year  after  year  be 
allowed  to  grow  up,  until  the  hedge  begins  to  close  well,  when 
the  tops  may  be  made  even  by  cutting  down  any  of  the  plants 
that  get  the  start  of  the  rest.  The  lace,  too,  may  be  cut  a 
little  in,  so  as  to  check  the  outward  growth  of  any  inclined 
that  way;  and  both  sides  of  the  Holly  may  be  brought  into 
a  more  even  dtace.  As  the  plants  thicken,  so  must  the  face 
inside  and  out  be  clipped  even,  and  the  more  it  is  cut  in,  the 
better  and  thicker  the  surface  becomes.  The  Holly  **  feathers  " 
or  branches  naturally  down  to  the  ground,  but  if  weeds  are 
allowed  to  choke  the  bottom  part,  the  leaves  will  fall  and  the 
stems  become  bare.  The  Holly  does  not  bear  cutting  down 
while  young.— A.  S.  A. 


^•» 


GMers. 

YitiB  ThomBoni. 

Now  that  hardy  vines  are  becoming  popular  for  clothing 
pillars  and  pergolas,  this  varietv  should  not  be  omitted, 
although  it  is  so  unlike  a  ^^Vine'^  in  appearance,  much  more 
resembling  Ampelopis  hederacea  in  its  formation.  Especially 
valuable  is  this  variety  for  the  richness  of  its  colours  in  Spring, 
when  growth  commences^  and  again  in  the  autumn  when  it 
assumes  the  seasonal  change. 

Yitis  flexaosa  Vilsoni. 

I  lately  saw  this  vine  growing  at  Aldenii^m,  where  it  is 
becoming  established  upon  a  tall  Larch  pole,  along  with 
several  others  of  the  newer  forms,  and  where  an  interesting 
object  lesson  will  \ie  available,  as  it  is  intended  to  connect  the 
poks  by  chains,  forming  abundant  space  for  the  progress  of  the 
vines.  The  variety  in  question  has  quite  small,  glossy,  green, 
shining  leaves,  of  especially  quick  growth,  and  a  natural 
twining  habit,  which  is  quite  useful  in  pillar  plants. — S.  H. 

Roses  for  Low  Walls, 

Fronting  many  residences  are  low  walls,  which  can  and  are 
often  made  attractive  by  being  covered  with  vines  or  plants. 
Roses  are  especially  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  whera  the  wall 
supports  a  bank  of  earth,  as  it  so  often  does.  The  plants  should 
be  set  in  the  soil,  and  their  growth  permitted  to  run  along  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  droop  over  its  face.  The  Wichuraiana 
hybrids  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
many  examples  of  them  met  with  so  used  fully  testify.  They 
are  all  close  trailing  kinds  to  a  great  extent,  and  becaiise  of 
this  often  hang  so  close  to  a  wall  as  to  appear  almost  like  a 
running  vine.  Of  the  older  known  sorts  Pink  Roamer,  Gar- 
denia. Jersey  Beauty,  Evergreen  Gem  and  South  Orange  Per- 
fection are  often  met  with ;  and  now  Dorothy  Perkins  is  finding 
its  place  in  the  same  way.  WTien  planted,  unless  from  pots, 
Roses  of  all  sorts  sliould  be  given  a  close  pruning.  All  may  not 
require  it  to  make  them  live,  but  it  ends  in  bringing  about 
better  plants  of  those  that  grow;  and  even  those  from  pots,  if 
in  a  dormant  state,  may  be  well  pruned  to  their  advantage. 
When  in  leaf  such  hard  pruning  would  be  a  serious  check  to 
the  plants.— ("Florists'  Exchange.") 
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Gflient    Qtiinquennikl    iJxl^il)itioH; 


''Greater  than  evtr."  '/Better  than  ever."  "More  suc- 
cessful than  ever,"  is  the  universal  verdict  of  visitors  regarding 
the  present  Ghent  (Belgium)  "Quinquennial/?  This  occasion 
celebrates  the;  oenteniary  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ghent.  There  is,  as  usual,  a  great  gathering  of 
visitors  from  various  countries  of  Europe,  who  all  seem  deeply 
interested  in  the;  various  features  of  the  show.  All  arnange- 
ments  were  completed  by  the  evening  of  last  Thursday,  and 
on  Friday  morning  the  various  sections  of  jurors,  counting;  up 
in  all  Uf  some  240  members,  commenced  their  labours  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  show  to  the  public  on  Saturday.  Hiis 
arrangement  is  a  highly  commendable  one,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  usual  hustle  and  worry  on  a  show  mornings  when  exhibitors 
have  to  be  bundled  out  of  the  way  to  make  place  for  thejudges. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  four  great  sections.  Tnere  is 
the  elegant  suite  of  jooms,  -usually  a  ball  room,  in  which  the 
orchids,  floral  decollations,  and  a  few  other  choice  subjects  are 
located.  There  is  next  the  ''Palais  des  Palms,"  the  lar^, 
beautifully  lighted  hall  of  the  Casino.  Here  are  arranged  in 
most  -  effective  and  telling  manner  the  palms,  ferns,  foliage 
plants,  and  a  few  flowering  subjects,  such  as  Anthuriums.  Then 
there  is  the  great  annexe  or  "  Palais  des  Azaleas/'  a  new 
building  specially  erected  for  this  centenary  show,  with  an  ex- 
panse of  lully  two  acres,  and  probably  the  most  effective  and 
suitable  building  that  ever  located  a  floral  exhibition.  At  one 
end  of  this  builaing  there  is  a  dioramic^inting  representing  an 
English  rural  scene,  in  which  the  show  itself  imi>erceptibly 
merges,  and  leaves  on  the*  mind  of  the  spectator  a  sense  of 
infinite  distance.  This  ^*  palais  '*  presents  a  marvellous  olaze  of 
colour ;  flat  in  the  centre,  and  raised  up  with  taller  subjects  on 
each  side.  An  intermixture  of  green  would  much  relieve  the 
eye  of  the  visitor,  and  add  elegance  to  the  wondrous  display, 
but  one  cannot  have  everything,  not  even  at  Ghent. 

The  great  object  of  the  exhibition  is,  of  course,  to  exemplify 
the  horticultural  products  of  Belgium,  and  thus  many  popular 
features  of  our  English  shows  are  wanting.  There  is  none  of 
the  wondrous  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  seen  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  no  decorated  dessert  tables ;  no  cnampionship  collections 
of  Grapes;  no  marvellous  displays  of  vegetables;  no  bouquet 
or  floral  design  competitions,  ndr  any  of  the  hundred  and  one 
subjects  that  arouse  the  interest  of  exhibitors  at  British  shows. 
To  give  a  detailed  report  of  the  exhibits  and  exhibitors,  with 
lists  of  awards,  woula  be  next  to  impossible,  and  the  names 
of  individuals  and  firms  who  have  received  honours  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  interest  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
readers.  In  this  report  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  exhibition,  and  for  the  information  of  our 
readers  we  describe  the  leading  features  of  its  marvellous  extent 
and  beauty.     We  shall  first  notice  the, 

EnglUh  Ezhibito, 

which  are  cert^kinly  not  numerous,  but  in  one  case  at  least 
of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  orchid  section,  the 
greatest  feature  of  the  show  is  the  wondrous  Westonbirt  col- 
lection, with  which  Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  most 
worthily  maintains  the  reputation  of  English  horticulture.  The 
group  occupies  one  end  of  the*  ball  room  suite  of  rooms,  and  is 
arranged  with  great  ^eioance  and  effectiveness  by  the  grower, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander.  The  orchids  are  beautifully  relieved  with 
an  intermixture  of  elegcunt  palms.  As  the  exhibit  was  railed 
off,  it  was  difficult  to  note  names  of  the  cream  of  the  exhibit, 
but  striking  examples  were  Cattleya  Mendeli  Westonbirt 
variety,  C.  MendeU.  May  Queen,  B^asso-cattleya  Digbyano- 
Mendeli,  Leelio-oattleya  Golden  Glory.  The  Odontoglossums 
crispum  are,  however,  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibit,  mostly 
white  or  of  light  colours,  with  splendid  arching  spikes  of  great 
beauty.  Besides  '^he  orchids,  there  is  also  a  magnificent  exhibit 
of  Westonbirt  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis),  which  are  by  far  the 
best  and  most  extensive  displav  of  these  stately  flowers  in  the 
show.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  gardener  at 
Westonbirt,  and  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  the  effective  arrangement 
of  the  exhibits,  for  the  care  with  which  all  must  have  been 
packed  to  travel  such  a  distance  in  i^erfect  condition,  as  well  as 
for  the  great  horticultural  skill  displayed.  Work  of  art 
awarded  for  orchids,  and  large  gold  medal  for  Hippeastrums. 

Other  English  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Ker,  Liverpool,  who 
made  splendid  displays  of  their  well-known  collexjtion  of  Hip- 
peastrums, to  whom  first  premiums  were  awarded.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  made  a  small  but  effective  exhibit 
of  peiT>etual-flowering  Carnations  in  the  best  varieties,  such  as 
Winsor.  Aristocrat.  Victorv  (splendid  scarlet).  Mikado,  White 
Perfection,  i^c.       Messi"s.  Ix>w  also  contribute  some   cut  speci- 


'  mens  of  choice  orchids,  noticeable  being  Oattleya  Mendeli,  fine 
I  form ;  Cymbidium  Wiganiannm,  Oattleya  intermedia  alba. 
'  Mr.  H.  C.  Englenmnn.  nujieeryman,  Saffron  Walden,  alao 
showed  Carnations,  bekutiful  blooms  of  the  best  sort»>  effeo- 
tirely  amanged.  Mr.  Englemann  was  awarded  first  prize  for 
his  oollection  ol  OarHations,  and  an  award  for  a  new  variety. 
A  small  exhibit  of  choice  orchids  is  made  by  MessxB.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  chiefly  Odonto^oesums  crispum  in 
spotted  varieties.  We  noted  Ebor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales 
as  being  of  much  merit. 

The  General  CroUeeilone  of  Orehids 

I  are  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  suitable  environment  in  which  to  display  such 
dainty  subjects,  the  elegant  surroundings  of  the)  ball  room 
responding  ^e\l  to  the  beauty  of  the  'flowers.  A  wondrous 
display  or  Odontoglossum  crispum,  mostly  seedling  spotted 
varieties,  was  inade  by  Mr.  Ch.  Vulysteke,  Loochristy.  These 
were  shown  in  a  glass  case,  and  were  said  to  be  of  such  a 
money  value  that  figures  can  hardly  express.  They  were  cer- 
tainly beautiful.  Another  splendid  display  was  made  by 
M.  Lambeau,  of  Brussels,  who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  All 
are  fine.  We  noted  Cattleya  Mendeli  Triomphe  de  Gand,  also 
Miltonia  splendidissima.  ]Near  this  was  a  grand  exhibit  from 
Maurice  Verdonck,  Gentbrugge.  Elegance  was  accorded  by 
the  profuse  display  of  beautiful  Oncidiums. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  M.  Theodore  Pamock/  Gand, 
for  a  beautiful  group  of  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  and  for  a  splen- 
did exhibit  of  mixed  orchids.  A  magnificent  collection  of 
Oattleyas  by  .Emile  Proet,  Gand,  was  awarded  a  work  of  art ; 
and  to  M.  vincke  Dujardin,  Bruges,  also  for  a  choice  oollection. 
From  M.  Ch.  Dietrich,  Auderghem,  also  came  a  very  handsome 
exhibit,  and  there  were  meritorious  groups  from  a  number  of 
other  firms. 

Foliage  FUnti,  Femf ,  ftc. 

The  large  hall  of  the  Oasino  presents  a  most  impressive 
aspect,  filled  with  specimen  palms,  ferns,  and  other  fine-. 
fonag(^  plants,  mostly  noble  specimens,  and  with  scarcely  an 
exception  in  x)erfect  condition.  The  plants,  generally  speaking, 
have  none.of  the  wearied,  worn  appearance  that  fofiage  plants 
present  at  many  shows,  not  having  done  duty  for  years.  Here 
they  are  in  their  very  prime,  with  scarce  a  spot  on  a  leaf. 
The  leading  position  in  exhibits  of  mixed  foliage  plants  is 
occupied  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ghent,  who  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  with  the  felicitations  of  the  jurors.  The  group 
presented  a  most  imposing  aspect,  made  up  of  splendidly  grown 
specimens.  The  most  notaole  are  Alpinia  Sanderse,  Leea 
amabilis  superba,  Pandanus  Sanderi,  Diffenbachia  Jenmtani, 
Spathiphyllum  pictunatum,  Helioonia  illuertris  rubrum^ 
Dnacasna  Sanderiana  (superb  specimen),  Phyllotenium  Lindeni 
magnifica,  and  Rndgea  macrooephala.  A  few  flowering  speci- 
mens are  mixed  with  this  group,  such  as  Anthurium 
Andreanum  giganteum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  Oattleya^ 
Lawrenciana.  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  had  other  important  ex- 
hibits of  specimen  plants,  and  various  firms  made  &ne  displays 
of  smsdler  ones.  The  class  for  I>rac«nas  is  very  fine,  a  gold 
noedal  being  awarded  to  Peimwk  et  Fik,  Gentbrugge,  with 
an  excellent  assortment.  A  specimen  Victoria  was  grand,  also 
Oantrelli  (very  bright),  P6re  Charon,  and  Souvenir  de  P9X>f€fisor 
Ed.  Pynsert.  M.  Dr^ps  Dom,  of  Brussels,  also  exhibits  beauti- 
ful Dracaenas.  Crotons  are  also  shown  in  fine  condition, 
bushy  healthy  plants  in  good  colour  for  the  season.  M.  L. 
Delai^ye,  Qand,  is  a  chief  exhibitor,  Comte  Hugo,  Martha 
Caharzse,  Lady  Zetland,  Bertha  Fournier  specially  beauti- 
ful. Caladiums  are  very  fine  large  plants  in  splendid  colour,  ^ 
gold  medal  being  awarded  to  Louis  Van  Houtte.  C.  Mrs.  Laing 
is  a  most  pei^ect  specimen.  Diffenbachias  from  M.  Draps 
Dom,  Brussels,  and  others,  are  very  handsome. 

Anthuriums  make  a  great  display,  and  attract  much 
attention,  De  Smet,  Van  Houtte,  and  others  bein^  pinaminent 
exhibitors,  and  receive  gold  medals.  A.  Soherzerianum  atro- 
aangtiineum  is  very  finfe.  A  noble  exhibit  of  seedling  hybrid 
Anthuriums  came  from  the  Eoole  Royal  de  Horticulture  of 
Florence.  These  are  vei-y  varied  in  colour,  with  blooms  of 
immense  size.  Le  Comte  Kerehove  de  Denterghen  is  also  a 
pnyminent  exiiibitor  of  Anthuriums,  and  receives  a  gold  medial. 

PaJms  would  have  made  an  exhibition  of  themselves,  and 
have  a  great  effect,  arranged  as  a  bank  round  the  walls  of  this 
"palais.*'  For  a  oollection  of  twenty-five  the  first  prize,  with 
felicitations  of  the  jury,  is  awarded  to  M.  Ix>uis  Van  Houtte. 
M.  Spae,  Vander    Menlen,  Gand;    M.  Jules   de   Cock,  M.  De 
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8met,  and  many  other  growers  are  prominent  exhibitors. 
Amongst  all  the  palms,  perhaps  nothing  is  eo  beautiful  aa 
Phoenix  Roebelini.  A  number  of  new  palms  is  ^9}so  shown. 
Tree  and  other  ferns  are  much  in  evidenoej*  and  showed  great 
merit  in  cultiration.  Marantas  are  beautifully  presented  by 
M.  Drajps  Dom;  and  M.  De  Smet  receives  an  award  for 
a  beautiful  collection  of  Bromelliacew. 

Ifew  PlMitB. 

For  twelve  new  plants  not  in  commerce,  Messrs.  Sander,  of 
Bruges,  gain  premier  position  with  interesting  subjects,  the 
more  prominent  being  Croton  Fred  Sander,  a  showy  variety 
with  large  yeUow  centre  to  green  leaves;  Bromellia  tricolor, 
Peris^ia  tiodseffiaom,  Nephrolepis  gracillima,  Philodendron 
Ilsemani,  and  Ficus  australis  variegata.     (Gold  medal.) 

M.-  Draps  Dom  oontributes  a  new  variegated  Dnacsena 
named  tricolor.  Tulipa  Fosteriana  from  B<^hara  is  very  bril- 
liant in  colour.  Rhooo-azalea  insignis  is  also  very  pretty ;  and 
Pteris  Ghildsi  elegant.  Many  seedling  Azaleas  are  shown, 
some  very  attractive,  but  how  far  they  are  distinctive  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Many  other  new  or  rare  subjects  are  scattered 
over  the  exhibition,  but  it  is  impossible  to  note  them  alL 

Floral  DeooMktioBi. 

These  are  fairly  numerous,  and  are  very  effectively  shown 
in  the  orchid  room,  where  the  surroundings  are  highly  suit- 
able. With  most  oi  the  floral  exhibits  a  very  high  watermark 
is  reached.  They  are  very  showy,  but  in  many  cases 
ele^afnce  is  sacrificed  to  bold  effects.  In  a  dinner  table  com- 
petition, first  place  was  accorded  to  M.  Van  den  Hede,  Gand,  for 
a  very  effective  exhibit  all  in  oale  Cattleyas,  and  arranged  with 
simplicity  and  taste.  An  ele^uit  table  is  also  shoT^'n  by 
Messro.  Van  Houtte,  Bogeerts,  Gand,  in  which  Odontogloasums 
are  largely  used.  A  very  beautiful  group  of  designs  and 
vases  is  made  by  M.  Debrie,  of  Paris,  a  fire  screen  design  in 
which  Clematises  are  used  being  very  pleasing.  A  gold  medal, 
with  felicitations,  "was  awarded.  Award  was  made  to  M.  Qi.  Mees, 
of  Brussels,  for  a  salon  decorated  very  elegantly  with  orchids. 
Only  one  bouquet  is  to  be  seen,  composed  of  Cattleyas  land 
Od.  crispums,  which,  though  quite  elegant,  would  hardly  take 
a  first  place  at  Shrewsbury. 

Pal&li  del  Isales. 

In  this  handsome  (and  specially  erected  -annexe  all  the 
hairdier  subjects  of  the  show  are  located,  and  the  effect  is  very 
•  pleasing,  the  illusion  of  great  distance  being  very  complete.  A 
group  of  Rhododendrons  at  each  side,  merge  almost  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  painted  scene  already  mentioned.  The 
centre  of  the  annexe  is  almost  wholly  filled  with  Asalea  indica 
in  alt  its  varied  hues  of  colour,  ana  great  variety  of  plants, 
from  the  tiny  subjects  in  4in  pots  up  to  handsome  specimens 
trained  as  pyramids  and  ball  plants.  There  ai-e  so  many 
classes  for  Asaleas,  and  many  esdiibitons,  that  to  give  anything 
like  details  is  almost  impossible.  The  names  of  De  Smet 
(Gand),  Sander  (Bruges),  D'Haene  (Gentbrugge),  Haerens, 
Somerbeg,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Vervaene,  Ledeberg,  Pyn»ert  van 
Geert  (Gand),  are  prominent,  and  the  plants  are  nearly  all 
perfectly  bloomed  and  models  in  shape.  The  varieties  are 
infinite;  so  numerous,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  detail. 
The  beautiful  double  white  variety  Vervaeneana  alba  is  worth 
special  mention.  Amongst  bright  coloured  sorts  nothing 
appears  better  than  Apollo ;  and  pinks  of  all  varying  shades  are 
innumerable.  Amongst  noticeable  features  is  an  exhibit, 
mostly  seedlings,  of  perfectly  bloomed  little  plants  in  4in  pots, 
which  must  be  very  useful  for  many  decorative  purposes. 

Asalea  mollis  varieties  are  also  much  in  evidence,  most 
of  them  very  handsome.  Several  exhibits  of  Azalea  sinensis 
hybrids  of  the  Anthony  Koster  type  are  shown  with  good 
effect.  On  each  side  of  the  Anuea  beds  are  great  banks  of 
Rhododendrons,  in  many  sizes  of  plants  and  great  profusion  of 
varieties.  A  number  of  choice  groups  of  Pink  Pearl  and  its 
newer  form  White  Pearl,  are  included.  A  variety  somewhat 
like  Pink  Pearl,  but  a  little  deeper  in  colour,  named  W.  T. 
Thistleton  Dyer,  is  very  attractive.  In  the  centre  of  this 
building  are  a  number  of  other  exhibits  than  Azaleas,  promi- 
nent being  beds  of  prime  Cinerarias  and  other  flowers  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  A  new  break  in  Cinerarias  is 
Eckrate,  of  a  brick  red,  of  novel  aspect,  that  may  lead  to  a 
more  varied  tyi>e.  Messrs.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  have  a 
bed  planted  with  Darwin  Tulips,  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  forced  too  moich.  An  interesting  exhibit  is  a  bed 
of  Chrvsanthemum  Gustav  Henry,  about  12in  high,  with  one 
nice  bloom  about  6in  in  diameter  on  each  plwit.  Beds  of 
Hydrangeas  are  nice,  but  too  formal.  Near  the  top  of  the 
annexe,  arranged  with  imposing  effect,  are  Acacias,  and  what 
are  usually  termed  New  Holland  plants.  For  Acacias,  De  Smet 
takes  premier  place,  with  felicitations.  The  plants  are  great 
specimens,  beautifully  bloomed— such  sorts  as  A.  verticiJlata, 
Riceana,  longifolia,  being  grand.  Near  these  is  a  group  of 
Lilacs  of  great  merit  from  F.  L.  de  Messemaeker,  Bnissels 
Marie  le  Graye  seems  still  about  the  best  white,  though  Floreat 


Stepman  is  very  fine.  Louis  Spath  and  rosea  grandiflora  are 
also  excellent.  Clivias  are  well  shown  in  this  building. 
Orange  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  trained  in  various  forms, 
are  effective.  A  group  of  Dracena  Bruanti  and  Souvenir  de 
Fnanoois  Buysse,  with  fine  gold  variegation  seems  highly 
valuaole  as  deoorative  iJants.  A  group  of  Araucarias  from 
M.  Hartmiann^  Gand,  is  equally  han£ome. 
•  •  • 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  show,  and  arranged  in  a 
special  compartment  added  to  the  annexe,  is  the  Fa9ade  de 
I>rascati,  in  which  is  reproduced  most  of  the  features  of  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  society  in  180S.  Specimens  of  nearly  all 
the  plants  then  shown  are  now  on  view,  though,  except  for 
curiosity,  they  cannot  be  called  an  attraction,  but  the  past 
and  present  of  the  show  is  very  amply  and  ably  demonstrated. 

Outside  the  annexe,  in  the  open  air,  are  some  fine  collec- 
tions of  shrubs,  amonest  which  Sweet  Bays  occupy  a  foremost 
place.  Huge  pyramid  plants  are  in  the  most  robust  health, 
and  add  much  to  the  statelv  appearance  of  the  gardens.  Beds 
of  effective  Coniferae  are  planted  out,  and  Hollies,  Ivies,  Ac., 
are  also  to  be  seen.  Amount  the  outdoor  subjects  the  Cordy- 
lines,  mostly  forms  of  indivisa,  take  a  leading  place,  and  give 
a  most  graceful  aspect  to  the  borders  on  which  they  are 
arrangeoT  Amongst  them  are  some  beautiful  forms,  especially 
the  variegated.  A  variety  named  Prince  Albert  is  especially 
graceful. 

On  &iturday  and  Sunday  there  were  crowds  of  visitons,  the 
town  being  crowded  with  people  from  many  countries.  The 
usual  functions  have  been  carried  out  on  a  libeial  scale.  The 
judges'  luncheon  on  Fridav,  the  reception  by  the  Bur^masrter 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  reception  by  the  Association  of 
Ghent  Nurserymen  on  Sunday  morning,  were  each  important. 
The  latter  was  an  enjoyable  function,  and  the  great  ban(|uet 
in  the  Theatre  Royal  provided  by  the  council  of  the  society 
was  a  huge  success.  There  were  about  400  present,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  beautiful  hall  when  the  lar^e  company  took 
their  seats  was  most  impressive.  The  toast  list  was  rather  a 
long  one,  but  a  number  of  impressive  and  eloquent  speeches 
were  made.  The  president  very  heartily  invited  those  that 
were  present  at  this,  the  Centenary  celebration,  to  be  present 
again  at  the  next  Centenary.— T.  M.  E. 


Societies. 

Royal  Hortioaltural,  April  28th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  of  average  merit.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  was  held  in 
oonjimction.     The  day  was  very  wet. 

A  lecture  was  given  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  E.  White  on  the 
^*  Profession  of  Landscape  Gardening.''  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
was  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  said 
how  difficult  it  is  to  define  the  mission  of  a  landscape  gardener, 
whose  conceptions  are  not  confined  to  garden  or  park  en- 
closures, but  are  stimulated  by  an  appreciation  of  landscape 
scenery,  and  are  anxious  to  bestow  its  beauties  upon  districts 
where  theyr  are  non-existent;  in  fact,  to  make  all  Nature  a 
garden.  The  present  nate  of  disappearance  of  natural  landscape 
by  the  rush  for  country  dwellings  is  great,  and  to  the  landscape 
(^rdener  devolves  the  work  of  preservation  and  use  of  natural 
features  of  beauty.  He  referred  to  the  Town  Planning  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  and  the  greater  demand  for  landscape  gar- 
deners indicated  thereby.  Landscape  gardening  embodied  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  University  training,  where 
possible,  was  indispensable.  In  Germany  the  subject  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  all  public  and  horticultural  schools,  chiefly  that 
of  Potsdam.  In  France,  the  central  institution  is  the  Boole 
Nationale  d*Horticulture  in  Versailles.  It  is  also  taught  in 
Austria.  The  United  States  'affords  the  model  precedent,  for 
here  the  subject  of  Landscape  gardening  is  considered  a  very 
serious  one,  and  the  subject  is  found  in  the  curriculum  of  most 
of  the  leading  universities,  especially  that  of  Harvard,  whose 
course  includes  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  ele- 
mentary botany,  experimental  physics,  physiography,  elementary 
geok>gy,  principles  of  design  in  architecture,  sculpture,  Ac.  The 
lack  of  similar  facilities  in  England  is  a  matter  for  comment, 
and  should  demand  the  attention  of  educational  authorities 
here. 

There  were  thirty-seven  new  Fellows  elected  at  the  meeting, 
including  Lady  Grey,  Captain  Cuthbert,  D.S.O.,  Captain  A.  H. 
Thorbum,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Joicey. 

Frait  and  Vegetable  Ck>inmiiiec. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  Wm.  J.  Jefferies,  W.  Bates,  H.  Markham,  Alex. 
Dean,  Edwin  Beckett,  R.  Lye.  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Aljban,  J.  Willard, 
John  Lyne,  Charles  Foster,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoe, 
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Owen   Thomas,    Geo.    Wythes,    W.  Poupart,     A.  H.  Pearson, 
J.  IXavis,  and  JameB  Verb. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent  a  collection  of 
Lettuces  "grown  under  the  French  system"  ;  that  is,  oiiia  warm 
bed  or  rich  bed  of  soil,  under  cloches  or  bell-glaases.  So  much 
as  £600  -per  acre  is  said  to  be  taken  under  the  French  system ; 
but  what  is  the  cost  H  The  Lettuces  were  both  Cos  and  Cabbage 
varieties,  the  latter  being  the  Early  Frame  and  Passion.  The 
Cos  varieties  were  Early  Green  Forcing  and  Early  M-arket. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

A  comparatively  large  selection  (sixty  dishes)  of  excellent, 
clean,  well-preserved  and  highly  coloured  Apples  came  from 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.  There 
were  two  dishes  of  Peais,  Catillac  and  Directeur  Alphand,  the 
Jatter  a  large,  pyriform,  white-fleshed  variety,  good  as  a  pyramid 
tree,  and  not  well  enough  known.  A\}  the  leading  varieties  of 
Apples  were  on  view.     (Silver  Knightian  medal:) 

Excellent  samples  of  forced  Seakale  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  Cook,  gaadener  to  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee, 
for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  From  the 
gardens  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  came 
magnificent  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  which  won  a  silver 
Knightian  medal. 

OFohid  OdmmitUe. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs. 
James  O^Brien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  W.  BoxaU,  G.  F. 
Moore,  Ricbd.  G.  Thwaites,  John  Cypher,  J.  Foster  Alcock, 
Walter  Cobb,  W.  P.  Bound,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A. 
Tiacy,  Gurney  Wilson,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  C.  J.  Lucas  and  W. 
Bolton. 

Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  had  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
M.  Bluiana,  Lselio-cattleya  Dominianum  magnificum,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  and  Brasso-cattleya  intermedia  alba.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  sent  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  Gattleya  Schroderfie,  Cypripedium  concolor,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  .medaJ.) 

A  group  of  dncidium  Marshallianum  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Fowler,  was  very  fine,  one  plant- having  five 
immense  spreading  inflorescences,  with  scores  of  flowers,  cmd 
which  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Mr.  Johm  Robson,  Altrincham,  had  Cdontogloesum  crispum 
Mona  and  O.  Lambeauianum,  both  very  meritorious. 

Messrs.  Hueh,  lx>w  and  Co.  had  a  nice  ^roup  of  well-flowered 
Dendrobiums  barbatulum  and  a  splendid  Cattleya  Mendel i 
named  Gen.  Botha,  of  great  sise  and  general  excellence.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  Cypri- 
pedium Maudice,  C.  bellatulum,  Lselia  majaiis,  and  several  good 
Odontoglossums.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

,  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  East  Twickenham,  had  quite 
one  of  the  best  groups,  the  plants  being  well  bloomed.  There 
were  Cattleya  Schilleriana  superba,  C.  Schroderse  Bella,  L.-c. 
Wellsiana,  L.-c.  Highburyensis,  Lselia  purpurata  rosea, 
C.  Moasart  splendens.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Naroliitti  and  Tulip  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  Henry  B-.  May  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Miss  Will- 
mott,  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Messrs.  W.  Poupart,  Chas.  T.  Digby, 
John  Pope,  Joseph  Jacob,  E.  A.  Bowles,  H.  A.  Denison,  Arthur 
R.  Goodwin,  Walter  T.  Ware,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Alex.  M.  Wilson, 
P.  Rudolph  Barr,  P.  D.  Williams,  Chas.  Dawson,  W.  A.  Milner, 
Jan  de  Graafif,  G.  W.  Leak,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe.  J.  D.  Pearson,  H.  B.  Young,  and  Charles  H.  Curtis. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.,  sent  a  table  of 
Tulips,  the  finest  being  Clara  Butt,  Orange  King,  Mrs.  Fam- 
combe  Sanders,.  Camee,  Europe,  and  Gesneriana  lutea.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  also  had  Tulips,  among 
which  were  Inglesoombe  Pink,  Van  Poortvliet,  Glow,  and  Jak 
Van  Poortvliet.  They  also  had  Narcissi,  including  Orange  Cup, 
Albatross,  Cresset,  Horace,  and  Dante.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

A  collection  of  Daffodil  blooms  was  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Fope,  of  King's  Norton,  Bir- 
mingham, also  sent  a  display.  Amongst  these  were  the  large 
Daff.  King's  Norton,  also  Firebrand,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Will 
Scarlett,  and  Gloria  Mundi.  Besides  these  they  had  a  table  of 
seedling  Narcissi,  one  or  two  of  which  were  distinct  and  good. 
(Silver  Fiona  medal.) 

Messrs.  Oartwright  and  Goodwin,  Kidderminster,  contri- 
buted Firebrand,  Elvira  (trydamus),  Water  Nymph,  Scarlet-eye, 
King  Alfred,  Evangeline,  and  Torch.  (Silver-gilt  Sanksian 
medal.) 

Mr.  Alex.  M.  Wilson,  East  Keal  Manor,  Spilsby,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  selection  of  seedling  Narciss  and  named  sorts. 
None  of  these  were  outstanding,  but  Cuckoo,  Oriflamme,  and 
SoufheiTt  Star  were  very  attractive. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
had  the  most  extensive-  display  of  Daffodils,  staging  Blazing 


Star,  a  new,  flat-crowned  yellow,  of  very  attractive  appear^ 
ance ;  Radiant,  an  Englehearti.;  Fandango,  a  lovely  pure  white ; 
Apricot,  salmon  crown ;  Furnace,  red  crown  and  pale  sulphury 
segments;  Torchlight,  Cherry-ripe,  Homespun,  Fair  Maidto, 
and  Salmonetta.  The  firm  ob tamed  the  highest  award  given 
on  Tuesday,  namely,  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medej. 

A  small  collection  of  the  best  .known  kinds  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch.  Messrs.  Bath,  of  Wisbech,  also  had  a  beautiful 
table  length  of  Narciss,  being  strong  in  poeticus  varieties. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Floral  Ck>mmUiee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Charles  E.  Shea,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Jas.  Douglas,  W.  A.  Bilney, 
John  Greening,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  John  Jennings* 
J.  W.  Barr,  Walter  T.  Ware,  Chas.  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  and  James 
Hudson.  ^ 

The  Floral  Clommittee  gave  one  first*claS3  certificate  and  two 
awards  of  merit,  but  the  Nareissns  and  Fruit  Committees  made 
no  awards.  The  Narcissus  Committee  have  been  phenomenally 
sparing  in  their  awards  thb  season. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbom.  arranged  a  large 
group  of  Cinerarias>  both  the  stellata  ana  grandiflora  tvpes 
being  well  represented.  The  latter  were  remaiiLably  fine,  botli 
in  the  colours  and  sise  of  the  individual  flowers.  The  whoto 
group  presented  a  five  appearance.     (Silver  Fiona  medal.) 

From  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  came  a  large 
group  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  ground  work  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Azaleas,  while  the  "dot"  plants  were  standard  Lilacs, 
Wistarias,  and  Prunus.  The  background  of  Palms  formed  an 
appropriate  setting.  Some  of  the  best  Asaleas  were  Mrs.  A.  £. 
fhidiz,  Pallas.  Isabella  Van  Houtte.  and  Dr.  Leon  Vignes; 
while  the  brightest  was  J.  C.  Van  Tol. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard.  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  pi^tty  display 
of  dwarf  rock  and  alpine  plants  arranged  naturally,  llie  boxes 
were  quite  a  blaze  of  colour.  Notable  was  a  collection  of 
double  Primroses,  wihicb  included  Pompadour,  Evelyn  Ark- 
wrieht,  and  alba  plena.  Aubrietias  in  variety  were  excellent; 
while  Saxifragas  m  variety  were  much  in  evidence.  Hardy  . 
Cyclamen,  too,  were  in  fine  form.  The  large  plants  of  Myoso- 
tidium  nooile  were  remarkably  well  done. 

Spring  flowers  also  came  from  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
»tone.  The  plants  for  the  most  part  were  dis^dayed  in 
pans  and  baskets.  The  Primroses  made  a  bright  display,  as  did 
also  the  Aubrietias.  The  double  flowering  Aiabis  was  con- 
spicuous, as  were  also  pans  of  Saxifragas,  while  a  basket  ol 
Bellis  Monst reuse  attracted  much  attention,  the  flowers 
gigantic  and  pure  in  colour. 

Messns.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a  large  exliibit 
of  rock  and  alpine  plants,  which  included  some  good  examples 
of  Saxifragas  and  Sedums.  Primulas,  Auriculas,  and  Anemones 
were  also  grouped.  The  same  firm  staged  a  very  fine  collection 
of  named  Gloxinias,  which  included  a  number  of  selfs  and 
spotted  forms.  The  plants  were  well  grown,  and  the  flowers 
extra  large. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  occupied 
a  large  table  with  a  varied  collection  of  plants.  The  back  was 
formed  with  palms' and  well-flowered  plants  of  Rose  Hiawatha 
and  groups  ox  herbaceous  Calceolarifis.  A  striking  clump  ol 
Clematises,  Roses  in  pots,  and  Statice,  the  whole  bedded  with 
choice  ferns. 

A  beautiful  table  of  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters, 
Deanland  Nursery,  Balcombe,  the  flowers  large  and  bright. 
The  best  were  Princess  of  Wales,  Robert  Craig,  Mikado, 
Marmion,  Elliott's  Queea,  and  White  Perfection. 

Messrs.  CSarter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  were  repiip- 
sented  by.  a  collection  of  Pausies  and  Violas.  Ilie  former  were 
a  very  fine  strain,  while  the  latter  included  Maggie  Mott,  Mrs. 
Chichester,  Marchioness,  General  Baden  Powell,  Pembroke,  Miss 
Airdrie,  Jas.  Pilling,  and  J.  B.  Riding. 

A  collection  of  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  came 
from  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenoy  Sti^eet,  Birmingham.  The 
flowers  were  splendidly  developed,  in  moss  fibre  without 
drainage. 

A  bright  table  of  flowering  plants  oame  from  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  A  number  of  Azalea  indica  in 
pots  ranging  from  small  sixties  to  half  specimen  plants  were 
in  full  flower,  as  wei-e  also  Erica  Cavendishi,  E.  perspicua  nana, 
E.  candidissima,  and  E.  coccinea  minor.  Boronias,  Stapelias, 
and  Lilacs  were  in  good  form. 

Messrs.  G^.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  contributed  boxes 
of  Primulas  and  other  flowering  plants,  also  some  decoiative 
Acers,  which  made  a  capital  background. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford,  arranged 
a  table  of  hardy  plants,  which  included  some  ^ood  specimens 
of  Pulmonaria  saccharata,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Anemone 
fulgens  grseca,  Androsace  coronopifolia,  and  some  capital 
Irises. 
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HcLrdy  fioweis  arranged  naturally  came  from  the  Misses 
Kipping,  Hiitton,  Esses.  The  Primroses,  Phlox,  Doronicums, 
Violin,  and  Daisies  oonstitated  the  chief  features. 

A  charming  group  of  forced  shrubs  came  from  Mr.  L.  R. 
Ruaseli,  Richmond.  The  plants  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle 
liehtly  with  appropriate  palms  and  foliage  plants.  The  standard 
Lmics  were  especially  good,  as  were  also  the  Axalea  mollis  and 
some  welt-flowered  decorative  Clematises.  The  same  firm 
staged  a  large  ejection  of  Dracaenas,  chiefly  of  a  decorative 
siie.  the  plants  well  developed  and  of  good  colour. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  arranged~a  novel  exhibit, 
which  was  composed  of  beds  of  Aubrietias  arranged  in  separate 
varieties,  the  mtervening  spaces  being  occupied  with  other 
"hardy  flowers.  The  Aubrietias  were  Prichara*s  Al,  Crimson 
King,  Bridesmaid,  Dr.  Mules,  and  grseoaj  Primula  Sieboldi 
varieties  were  very,  good,  the  range  in  colours  being  very  varied. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton-an-Thames, 
had  a  pleasine  display  of  hardy  flowers,  Jr  rim  roses.  Daisies, 
Anemones,  ana  Auriculas  being  most  prominent. 

Messrs.  Paul  ond  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  represented  bv  a 
varied  display,  which  included  Joseph  Hill,  a  beautiful  hybrid 
tea,  which  varies  very  much  in  colour ;  a  dwarf  Polyantha  Rose. 
Annie  Muller,  which  has  larger  flowers  than  Baby  Dorothy,  ana 
Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire.  Cytisus  Firefly  was  in  capital  form, 
also  flowering  plants  of  Philadelphus  Mere  de  Glace. 

A  group  of  climbing  Roses  came  fix>m  Messrs.  F.  Oant  and 
Co.,  Colchester.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  8ft  high^  the 
whole  in  splendid  form.  The  chief  varieties  were  Cnmson 
Rambler,  Leuchstem«  Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  Tausendschon,  a 
large  pink  variety ;  Minnehaha,  and  Fxan90is  Poisson. 

A  group  of  Lilacs  in  pots  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons.  Crawley,  edged  with  flowering  shoots  of  Ribes  in 
rariety^  Berberis  Darwini,  and  Erica  Lusitanioa. 

A  grand  group  of  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  The  greater  part  of  the  exhibit  was  formed 
with  tall  climbers,  while  the  front  was  composed  of  the  newer 
hybrid  teas.  The  former  section  included  some  fine  plants  of 
Cora,  a  beautiful  pink ;  Kathleen,  a  single,  very  free  flowering; 
Tausendschon,  and  Grace  Thomson.  In  the  hybrid  teas  were  to 
be  seen  Lyon  Rose,  Allmtross,  a  grand  new  sort,  creamy  white, 
of  excellent  form,  and  Margaret. 

Hardy  plants  were  extensiv^  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston.  Rhododendrons  and  Camel  lias  made  an  interesting 
group,  as  did  Primulas,  Auriculas,  Fritillarias,  and  other  hardy 
plants. 

Rock  and  alpine  plants  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  J.  R,  Box, 
West  "Wickhara.  Saxifragas,  Aubrietias,  Sedums,  and  Geum 
montanum  were  conspicuous,  the  whole  arrangement  most 
pleasing. 

A  large  plant  of  Echium  oallithyroum  came  from  Mrs. 
Bridget  Talbot,  Berkbamsted  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Pinnock). 
The  plant  was  carrying  two  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

Carnations  in  splendid  form  came  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Page, 
Tangly  Nurseries,  Hampton.  The  vases  were  bedded  in  a 
groundwork  of  Maidenhair  fern,  which  enhanced  their  beauty. 
The  flowers  were  very  large,  a  few  of  the  best  b^ing  Mrs.  T.  Sv. 
Lawson,  Britannia,  Rose-pink  Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful, 
and  White  Perfection. 

Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  again  made  a  fine  di^lay  of 
Roses.  The  pyramids  were  formed  with  fine  blooms  of  Capt. 
Ha^ward,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  iVIadame  Abel  Chatenay, 
while  Caroline  Testout,  Catherine  Mennet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Richmond,  and  Mildred  Grant  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Paiusies  and  Violas  came  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay.  The  former  were  large,  typical  flowera,  while  the 
latter  included  Admiral  of  the  Blues,  Mrs.  H.  Pearce,  Mary 
Bumie,  Jas.  Lyon,  and  General  Baden  Powell.  An  excellent 
stw-in  of  well-grown  Polyanthuses  was  also  shown. 

A  distinctive  exhibit  was  that  from  Messra.  H.  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  the  most  distinctive  features  of  which 
were  some  well-flowered  plants  of  the  Austi-alian  bottle  brush 
plant,  Metrosideros  floribunda,  with  standard  plants  of 
Genista  ele@ans;  groups  of  Roses  Baby  Dorothy  and  Baby 
Rambler,  the  latter  verv  fine.  Some  well-flowered  plants  of 
Boronias  were  delightfully  perfumed. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Carnations,  which  included  Robert  Crai^g,  Enchantress, 
Britannia,  and  Fiancee.  The  rest  of  the  exhibit  was  formed 
with  groups  of  Spinea  Peach  Blossom,  a  new  Coleus,  Cordelia,  a 
very  bright  leaved  variety  ;  also  Rhododendron  Smithi  aurea. 

Hardy  flowers  aJ-ranged  naturally  came  from  Messrs.  G.  and 
'A.  Clark,  Dover.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  were 
Clematis  montana  rubens,  Primulas  in  varietv,  Irises,  and 
double  Arabis.    . 

A  fine  display  of  plants  came  from  IVIessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  The  blue  Hydrangeas  attracted  consider- 
able notice;  Azalea  indica  Yulystekeana  was  in  excellent  flower ; 
Cinerarias  of  the  stellata  type,  and  Antique  Rose  were  of 
delicate  shades ;  also  a  gmnd  group  of  Schiaanthus  grandiflorus 


hybi-ids^  Tlie  plants  were  dwarf  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
A  very  fine  strain. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  again  made  a  jremark- 
able  display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  flowers  were  large 
and  the  colours  very  bri^t,  a  few  of  the  best  being  Ascot, 
Carmania,  Frogmore,  Cevic,  Goodwood,  and  Hibemiian. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  a  group  of 
ornamental  plants,  which  were  freely  amanged.  lUe  chief 
subjects  were  Araliaa  in  variety,  Eugenia  myri<^hflla, 
Dracsenas,  and  Oaladiums. 

A  table  of  cut  Rhododendrons  came  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Godman, 
Hoi'sham  (gardener,  Mr.  Moody).  The  exhibit  included 
enormous  heads  of  R.  Aucklandi  hybrida,  a  cross  between 
Auckla-ndi  and  Fortunei.  Cantua  dependens  was  attractive 
with  Its  deep  rose  flowers ;  also  excellent  trusses  of  Posoqueria 
longiflora. 

FLOBAii  Committee.— Medal  awards:  Silver-gilt  Fl<Htts  to 
Messns.  Cutbush,  Geo.  Mount,  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  and  L.  R. 
Russell.  Silver  Floras  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  W.  H. 
Page,  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  and  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Silver 
Banksians  to  Messrs.  Hiigh  Low  and  Co.,  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Frank  Oant  and.  Co.,  Carter  Page  and 
Co.,  Dobbie  and  Co.,  John  Peed  and  Son,  M.  Priohard,  G. 
Reuthe,  and  G.  F.  Watera. 

Ceitifieates  and  Iwardi  of  Merit. 

Aeridet  vandarum,  Kirke'i  variety  (Mrs.  Bevington,  Murle  Wood 
Sevenoaks). — ^This  has  fairy-like,  dainty,  blosh^mauve-white  flowers 
A.M. 

Auhrietia  '* Lavender"  (Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christohnrch). — A 
large-flowered  lavender  variety.    A.M, 

Auricula  Phylli$  (Mr,  James  Douglas). — ^A  handsome  alpine 
variety.    A.M. 

Eippeaitrum  Puriiy  (Mrs.  Boms,  North  M3rmme8  Park,  Hatfleld). 
— A  iBitge,  round,  splsndidly-f onned  flowers  thick  in  anbstanoe,  and 
pure  white  with  green  at  the  base  of  the  throat.    F.C.C. 

Odontoglossum  niveum  (Armstroag  and  Brown,  Tnnbridge 
Wells). — ^This  resembles  O.  oirrhosum,  but  is  snudler  and  the 
segments  are  crimpled  and  very  sinuons.    A.l^. 

Hational  Aurioula  and  Primula. 

Southern  Section. 

Although  this  exhibition  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  April  28. 
could  not  l)e  de^ribed  as  an  average  show  as  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned,  the  quality  of  the  leading  exhibits  was  good — 
a  remarkable  feat  considering  the  season.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas 
had  i^uite  a  field  day  aaainst  the  forces  of  the  North ;  while  Mr. 
Mai'tm  R.  Smith's  collections  of  Primulas  constituted  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  show. 

There  were  five  competitors  in  the  premier  class  for  twenty- 
four  Auriculas  in  pwts,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  Jaa. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  led  off  with  a  nioe  even  diirolay.  The 
varieties  were  Favourite,  Marmion,  Queen  of  Spain,  Mts.  Hen- 
wood,  Acme,  Harrison  Weir,  Eucharis,  A.  Baker,  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  Grevlag,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Abbe  Liszt,  Othello,  Olympus, 
Rachael  Headley,  Prince  Charming,  Vanguard,  and  Aber- 
crombie.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  was 
second  with  a  weaker  display.  The  best  flowers  were  Dr. 
Homer,  Black  Pearl.  Eurydice,  Minnie  Homer,  Pink  Pearl, 
and  Azure.  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman,  Cieveley,  Altrincham,  third ; 
while  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  there  were  again 
five  entrants.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  again  proved  victor.  The 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Hen  wood.  Mikado,  Maraiion^  Richard 
Headley,  Charm,  Eucharis,  Favourite,  Amy  Robsart,  Mre, 
Phillips,  Abbe  Liszt,  Harrison  Weir,  and  Geo.  Lightbody.  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford,  made  a  good  second.  'Tb^  best 
varieties  were  Seaman,  Mrs.  Osmund,  Stately,  Mikado,  Mrs. 
Phillips,  Abb^  Liszt,  and  Sultana.  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  was 
pJaoed  third ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  fourth. 

The  clsss  for  six  varieties,  distinct,  was  only  represented  by 
three  exhibitom.  The  fii^st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  Ashley  Plaoe,  S.W.,  with  a  nice  even  exhibit.  The  v^arie- 
ties  were  Tfiie  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Miss  Barnett,  Miss  Prim,  Mrs. 
Hen  wood,  Geo.  Lightbody,  and  Rachael.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Hayes,  Kent,  was  a  capital  second,  with  Mabel,  Gerald,  and 
Miss  Prim;  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Price,  Beckenham,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

The  smaller  class,  for  four  distinct  varieties,  was  poorly 
repi^esented,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett^Poe  winning  first  prize  with 
Abbe  Liszt,  Acme,  Mrs.  PhiJJips,  and  A.  Baker;  while- Mr. 
F.  W.  Price  was  second  with  nice  specimens  of  Dr.  Hardy  and 
Ruby ;  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  a  close  third. 

For  a  single  plant,  green-edged,  the  competition  was  good, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  securing  first  and  second  with  Abb^  Liszt;  while 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  was  thiixl  with  Dr.  Hardy. 

The  gi*ey-edged  varieties  were  not  nearly  so  strong,  Mr.  J. 
Bennett-Poe  being  placed  finst  with  Mr.  G.  Lightbody  i  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  second  with  Richard  Headley ;  Mr.  Shipman  third  with 
Geo.  Lightbody. 
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For  whit^-edged  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  a 
fine  pkwit  of  Conservative;  Mr.  J.  Bennett-Poe  followed  with 
VeBta;  while  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  was  third  with  Acme. 

The  selfs  were  strongly  represented,  but  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas 
a^ain  came  to  the  front  with  ELarrison  Weir.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor was  second  with  Victor;  and  Mr.  J.  Bennett-Poe  third 
with  Mikado. 

In  the  seedlings  not  exhibited  before,  Mr.  Martin.  R.  Smith 
was  first  in  green  edges  with  The  Sirdar;  Mr.  W.  Smith 
second  with  an  unnamed  variety.  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  first  ui 
the  grey  edges,  with  Stately ;  while  the  B/Cv.  F.  D.  Homer  was 
second  with  Graylag.  In  the  selfs,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  led 
with  Dulce,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  with  Sunrise. 

The  premier  class  for  twenty-four  alpine  Auriculas,  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties,  brought  out  a  fine  competition.  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas  again  carried  off  the  first  prize.  The  varieties 
were  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Rosy  Mom,  Teviotdale,  Mrs.  Martham, 
The  Czar,  Fiona  Mclvor,  Martin  Smith,  Ettrick,  Thetis, 
Qeneral  Buller,  Mrs.  Jas.  Douglas  (premier  alpine),  Richness, 
Rover,  Milkmaid,  Olivia,  Argus,  CLaud  Halow,  and  Jaooby. 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  were  second,  having 
good  plants  of  Her  Grace,  Mars,"  Argus,  Orion,  Charmer,  Mrs. 
Gorton,  and  Majesty.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  an  excellent 
third. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  there  were  five  competitors, 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  again  invincible ;  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was 
second.  There  were  four  entries  for  six  varieties,  distinct. 
Here  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  scored  first;  Mr.  F.  W. 
price  was  a  good  second ;  Mr.  Bennett-Poe  third. 

The  class  for  six  alpine  seedlincs  brought  out  three  con- 
testants. The  first  nrize  was  awarded  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
with  Winsome,  Ophelia,  and  Madame  Patti.  Mr.  R.  Staward, 
Panshanger.  Hertford,  was  second. 

For  twelve  fancy  Auriculas^  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  was  easily 
first  with  the  following  varieties:  Old  Gold,  Moonbeam,  Sun- 
set, Innocence,  Sybil,  Orient,  Roll's  Red,  Saffron,  Quakeress, 
and  Moonstone.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  se^nd  with  gooa 
examples  of  Buttercup,  Lucretia,  Col.  C.  Frank,  and  J.  Hanna- 
ford ;  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  was  third. 

For  a  group  of  Primroses  or  Polyanthuses  there  were  but 
two  competitors,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Famham,  being  easily  first 
with  a  splendid  strain.  The  flowers  were  large  and  of  good 
form,  and  the  colours  bright.  Mr.  J.  Ctook,  Camberley,  wtbs 
second  with  a  meritorious  exhibit. 

The  premier  »h6w  variety  was  George  Lightbody,  exliibited 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas.  The  same  exhibitor  also  won  premier 
award  with  the  alpine  variety,  Mrs.  Jas.  Douglas. 

Midland  Daffodil: 

Birmingham,  April  23  and  24. 

The  tenth  annual  show  was  ushered  in  by  the  worst  possible 
wintry  weather  and  fierce  winds,  sleet,  and  snow.  These 
conditions  continued  almost  unabated  during  the  day,  and  with 
but  little  lessening  on  the  second  day.  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  presented  tokens  of  esteem  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sydenham,  the  presentations  consisted  of  an  address  in 
album  form,  containing  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  and  a 
oandelabra.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  the  courteous  and  energetic 
secretary,  was  also  presented  with  a  silver  tea  service  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  able  services. 

The  premier  and  gold  medal  exhibit  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  London,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  Daffodils  of  a 
superior  order  of  merit.  Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Sons,  Wolverhampton,  for  alpines;  to  Miss 
F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland,  for  Daffodils;  and  large  silver 
medals  to  Sir  Josslyn  Booth,  Bai*t.,  liissadell,  Sligo  (Daffodils), 
to  Messi*s.  Hoqrfl:  and  Robertson  (Daffodils,  Tulips,  and 
Anemones) ;  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  fine 
display  of  stellata  Cinerarias,  dwarf  and  bushy,  also  Giant 
white  Italian  Hyacinths  and  border  Auriculas;  to  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Famham,  Surrey,  for  Carnations;  to  Messrs.  Hewitt 
and  Co.,  Bii-mingham,  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.  Silver 
medals  fell  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  for  Daffodils :  to 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  an  interesting  display  of  Daffodils,  Tulips, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  grown  in  peat  moss;  to  Mr.  R.  0.  Backhouse 
for  a  collection  of  seedling  Daffodils,  several  being  of  much 
promise;  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  Spilsby  (Daffodils),  and  to 
Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-ooi-Thames,  for  hardy  spring 
flowers. 

Peize  List. — There  was  a  very  keen  competition  in  some  of 
the  classes.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  as  usual,  brought  a 
collection  of  seedlings  (unnamed,  and  not  offered  for  awards). 
In  the  class  for  fifty  varieties,  representing  the  three  divisions 
(magni,  medio,  and  parvi  coronati),  there  were  four  competi- 
tors. Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfield,  Cossington,  Bridgewater,  won  with  a 
superb  and  excellently  well  staged  lot ;  second,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chap- 
man, Rye,  with  many  blooms  of  high  merit ;  third,  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Cartwriprht  and  A.  R.  Goodwin,  Kidderminster;  and  fourth, 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons.  King's  Norton.  For  nine  distinct  varie- 
ties of  ytllow-self  Daffodils,   Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Co.   won 


with  Goldseeker,  Bennett-Poe,  Mervyn,  Rising  Sun,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  £.mperor.  Admiral  Togo,  and  Golden  Spur:  seooaid, 
Messa-s.  Pope  and  Sons,  witii  Maria,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Van 
Wavenn's  Giant,  Lucius,  Enchantress,  Captain  Nelson, 
Quintius,  and  James  Veitch.  For  nine  distinct  bicolors, 
Messrs.  Cartwright  led  with  Empi^ess,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham, 
Grandee,  Ailsa,  Horsefieldi,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Weardale  Per- 
fection, Madame  Plemp,  and  Glory  of  Noordwijk;  second, 
Messrs.  Pope.  For  nine  distinct  medios,  Messrs.  Cartwright 
were  again  to  the  fore  with  Torch,  Mrs.  Thorley,  Leonine, 
Northern  liight.  Aristocrat,  Homespun,  and  BlackweU ;  second, 
Messrs.  Pope  with  Cristata,  BlackweU,  Leonine.  Queen  Sophia, 
Frank  Miles,  Sir  Watkin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Torch,  and  Princess 
Mary.  For  nine  white  perianth  medios,  first,  Meesrs.  Cart- 
wnght,  with  White  Lady,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Seagull. 
WTiite  Queen,  Lady  Ji^largaret  Boscawen,  Diana,  Arnold 
Rogers,  and  Marina  Citron  (?).  Second,  Messre.  Pope,  with 
Dorothy  Yorke,  Will  Scarlett,  Queen  Alexandra,  Barbara 
Holmes,  Lucifer,  White  Queen,  and  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen. 
For  twelve  distinct  **  parvi's,''  Me3srs.  Cartwright  and  Messrs. 
Pope  were  the  respective  winners,  both  with  good  flowers.  For 
six  distinct  poeticus,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman  was  to  the  fore  with 
Homer,  Almira,  Dante,  Bardeolle,  Horace,  and  Virgil;  second, 
Messrs.  Cartwright,  with  Juliet,  Dante,  Virgil,  Homer,  Cas- 
sandra, and  Horace.  For  six  vases  of  double  Daffodils,  not 
less  than  four  varieties,  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Co.  were  the 
only  exhibitors,  with  Golden  Phoenix,  Argent,  Orange  Phoenix 
(2),  and' Sulphur  Phoenix  (2). 

In  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  only,  some'  of  the  foregoing 
sections  were  very  well  represented,  as  were  also  the  sin^e- 
bloom  classes,  open  to  all  exhibitors.  There  was  considerable 
interest  evoked  in  the  competition  for  the  Cartwright  challenge 
cup  for  a  group  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  daffodils  that 
have  not  been  in  commerce 'more  than  four  years,  three  stems 
of  each.  Mr.  E.  M.  Croefleld  was  triumphant  with  Penguin, 
Tara,  Lolah,  Athelta,  Stay-sail,  Mrs.  Ernest  Crosfield,  Radiant, 
Potent,  Makeshift,  Phantasy,  and  Giraffe ;  second.  Rev.  R.  G. 
Haydon,  Westbere,  Canterbury,  with  Duchess  of  Kent,  Kuroki, 
Bugler,  Kenneth,  Our  Berrie,  Madame  Kuroda,  Marchioness 
Oyaina,  Beatrice  Barber,  and  China-ware.  In  the  class  for  six 
distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  P.  D.  Williams,  Cartwright,  and 
Pope  were  the  respective  winners. 

Narcissi  were  super-excellent  as  grown  in  pots,   the  chief 

grize-takers  being  Alessrs.  W.  H.  Parton,  King's  Heath ;  J.  A. 
lenrick,  Berrow  Court;  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Harborne;  and 
J.  Sceany,  Harborne.  Tulips  were  also  splendidly  staged,  chief 
winners  as  above. 

Firsts-class  certificates  were  awarded  to*  Mr.  O.  Dawson  for 
Narcissus  Buttercup;  and  an  award  of  n^erit  to  Messrs.  Barr 
for  mossy  Saxifraga,  Ditton  Crimson. — W.  G. 

[We  regret  to  nave  to  hold  over  reports  of  the  shows  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  at  Norwich. — Ed.] 


^•» 


iDYentioDs. 


«<The  Ever-growing  Plant  Support." 

A  very  useful  appliance  surely!  This  new  form  of  support 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  patentees,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Fletcher  and  Co.,  wirework  manufacturers,  172,  High  Street, 

Fdinburgh.  The  details  of  their 
"telescopic"  plant  support  are 
described  by  them  as  follow: — "As 
the  plant  grows  and  increases  in 
height,  the  support  likewise  extends. 
Our  new  registered  plant  support  is 
telescopic,  and  it  meets  a  long-felt 
want.  Withi  a  napidly  growing  plant 
it  is  always  difficult  to  keep  it 
satisfactorily  supported  without  a 
gieat  deal  of  trouble.  This  sup- 
port has  an  iron  prong,  with  a 
sheath  which  goes  into  the  ground, 
and  into  this  sheath  the  support 
slides,  and  it  can  be  raised  gradually 
to  support  the  increasing  hei^t  of 
the  plant.  The  ring  is  ingeniously 
arranged  so  that  it  falls  back  for 
packing,  but  does  not  drop  when 
placed  in  position  for  the  plant. 
The  support  is  strong,  neat,  and 
well  made,  and  it  is  practically 
indestructible,  so  can  be  used  year 
after  year.^'  These  are  made  in 
certain  stock  sizes:  (1)  rising  above 
the  ground  from  12in  to  2ft  9in; 
(2)  12in  to  3ft  6in;  (3)  12in  to 
4tt  3iii.  The  wire  ring  can  be  made 
any  diameter,  but  the  standard  size 
is  iOin. 
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Toing  Gudeneis'  Domaio. 

%•  The  prisBO  is  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Baker,  The  Nunnery 
Gardens,  DougLas.  I.O.M.,  for  his  letter  hereunder.  Letters 
Should  not  exoeea  500  to  600  words^  and  ought  not  to  be 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Childnn'i  Gardem. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal  for  a  considerable 
lensth  of  time,  and  not  having  seen  '* Children's  Gardens'' 
used  as  a  subject  of  competition  in  the  ''Young  Gardeners' 
Domain,"  I  thought  I  might  utilise  some  spare  time  in  the 
endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject.  In  this  letter  I 
should  state  that  I  am  dealing  with  children's  gardens  of  the 
wealthy.  Tho  first  thing  to  occur  to  our  minds  in  respect  to 
those  little  gardens  should  be  the  fact  that  eventually  these 
cultivators  <^  small  plots  will  become  the  owners  of  the  large 
gardens  that  are  the  pride  of  English  horticulturists  to-day. 
Xt  would  not  be  asserting  too  much  to  say  that  proportionate 
ip  the  amount  of  interest  taken  by  children  in  their  little  olots 
will  be  their  oare  of  the  larger  gardens  in  the  future,  it  is 
also  certain  tbat  if  these;  juvenifes  discard  the  love  of  their 
gardens  for  more  nxxlem  pleasures,  such  as  motoring^  all  the 
splendid  efforts  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  gardeners  will  be  in  vain.  It  is^  there- 
fore, incumbent  upon  all  gardeners,  as  far  as  it  is  m  their 
power,  to  encouraee  a  love  of  horticulture. 

In  laying  out  children's  gardens  distinct  divisions  should  be 
made  by  forming  little  paths  between  each  plot.  If  a  journey- 
Boan  is  required  to  assist  in  the  planting,  a  good  method  to 
adopt  would  be  to  plant  easy-growing  x>erennial6,  as  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Doronicums,  Delphiniums,  also  a  few  Crocuses, 
Narcissi,  Tul^,  and  Hyacinths,  to  make  it  bright  in  the 
Spring.  Allow  sufficient  space  between  the  perennials  for 
clumps  of  annuals,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Sunflowers,  liarkspurs, 
Lavateras,  Clarkias,  -and  Godetias,  in  variety.  Also  the  pretty 
I^e-in-a-mist  (Nigella  daidsscena).  Small  bowers  can  be 
made  with  TropfeoTum  canariense.  climbing  Convolvulus  of 
various  colours,  also  Humulus  variegatus,  using  some  pliable 
twiggy  sticks,  tied  together  on  the  tops,  to  form  the  arches. 
This  would  afford  great  delight  to  the  children,  and  be  also  a 
welcome  shade  on  sunny  days.  Plant  the  Golden  Feather  or 
dwarf  Lobelia  that  is  to  spare  after  the  beddine-out  is  com- 
pleted, to  form  the  respective  name  of  each  child,  as  this  is 
always  a  ready  means  of  attraction  and  pleasure.  Hardy 
annuals,  such  as  Saponaria  calabrica  (pink  or  white)  can  be 
sown  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  if  children  have  anv  particular  plants,  good, 
bad.  or  indifferent^  that  are  special  favourites,  I  should  advise 
M  young  gardeners  to  treat  these  with  respect,  because  even 
children  have  their  little  sentiments,  which  should  be  duly 
Burtured.~F.  B.,  Douglas.  I.O.M. 

Items  of  Intereif. 

When  a  young  man  obtains  a  situation  in  a  garden,  what  is 
his  intention  P  Now,  I  wonder  how  many  young  men  there  are 
who  started  with  the  intention  of  becoming  practical  gar- 
deners. I  am  afn^id  there  is  quite  one  half  who  did  not. 
There  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  garden  of  some  large  establish- 
ment: Some  strong  healthy  young  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
obtains  the  situation;  he  has  the  ordinary  work  of  crocking 
pots,  &<:.,  and  is  found  to  be  very  willing  and  obliging,  and  is 
well  beliked  by  all.  They  therefore  offer  to  teach  and  show  him 
anything  that  will  be  useful  to  him  later  on.  But  what  is  the 
answer  of  many  joung  lads.  It  is  this :  "  I  don't  want  to  bother 
about  that ;  I  am't  going  to  be  a  gardener ;  I'm  going  to  join 
the  army  when  I'm  old  enough."  or  it  may  be  the  police  force, 
or  some  other  occupation.  Wnen  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
join,  he  is  examined  and  found  unfit  owins  to  bad  eyesight, 
bad  teeth,  or  some  other  defect.  He  has  taken  no  interest  in 
bis  work  hitherto,  but  merely  looked  forward  to  Saturday  night, 
and  to  the  happy  times  he  will  enjoy  in  the  future.  Now  he 
bas  to  return  to  gardening,  of  the  principles  of  which  he  is 
practically  ignorant.  It  may  be  that  when  he  gets  to  the 
age  of  about  twenty  he  gains  a  little  of  what  we  call  common 
sense,  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  a  good  gardener ;  but  which- 
ever it  may  be.  what  is  the  result  ?  He  has  already  wasted  four 
or  Sive  years  ot  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  for  one  year  in  his 
youth  is  worth  four  of  his  ola  age.  To  be  a  practical  man  he 
has  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  be  taught  by 
children. 

.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  there  being  so  many  inexperienced 
men  at  the  present  day  when  this  is  how  they  start  ?  They  are 
not  only  a  burden  to  themselves,  but  are  keeping  hundreds  of 
excellent  men  out  of  employment,  and  are  spoiling  some  of  the 
best  places  in  the  country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  I  firet 
started  I  did  not  take  the  interest  in  my  work  I  should  have 
done,  although  I  intended  from  the  first  to  follow  the  profession. 
But  I  used  to  think  there  were  too  many  for  us  all  to  be  head 


gardeners.  Some  of  the  best  men  are  unlucky,  and  some  will 
not  lower  themselves  to  receive  the  paltry  wages  that  are 
offered,  and  which  the  inexperienced  men  obtain — and  are  found 
to  be  tiie  dearest  in  the  end.  It  may  be  that  we  as  journeymen, 
are  often  reprimanded,  and  fancy  we  were  being  "put  upon' ; 
but  generally  it  is  not  without  a  cause.  It  does  one  good,  to  be 
under  a  strict  master.  I  hope  that  we  all  shall  bear  in  mind 
that  we  can  help  othens  as  weU  as  others  help  us. — F.  F. 

Manuriiif. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  short  article  to  treat  this 
diverse  subject  on  a  scientific  basis,  but  rather  I  would  judge 
my  effort  well  rewarded  if  I  am  able  to  explain  to  some  of  your 
young  readens  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  manuring.  To  start 
with,  plants,  like  every  living  thin^  in  this  world,  must  be  fed; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  nutriment 
to  enable  them  to  build  up  growth.  Now.  there  are  two  mys  in 
which  a  plant  is  enabled!^  to  supply  itselr  with  this  nutriment. 
The  first  Dv  the  leaves,  vis.,  gaseous  assimilatioa ;  the  other  by 
means  of  the  roots,  namely  aMorption.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
not  in  all  oases  able  to  command  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  profit  to  any  great  extent  by  the  former  action,  and 
so  we  must  of  necessity  turn  to  the  latter  and  more  general 
way  of  manuring.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  soil  can  endure 
for  any  length  of  time  the  loss  of  mineral  substances  which  form 
part  of  the  crop ;  hence  then,  the  necessity  to  supply  sufficient 
nutriment  by  manuring.  It  is,  of  course,  easily  unoerstood  that 
all  plants  oannot  be  stimulated  to  the  same  extent  by  the  ap- 
plication of  one  kind  of  manure.  So  much  as  the  pwnt  differs 
materially  in  growth  and  requirements,  so  much  must  the 
manure  differ  to  fit  in  <is  near  ea  possible  with  those  individual 
requirements. 

As  a  practical  illustration,  you  would  want  a  much  more 
lasting  manure  in  constructing  a  fruit  border  than  you  would 
f<^  any  of  the  annual  crops,  say  Celery ;  while  the  former  would 
require  a  slow  acting,  as  well  as  lasting,  nutriment,  the  latter 
would  be  benefited  more  bv  a  quick  actins  and  more  soluble 
manure.  The  nature  of  the  manura  used  always,  of  conrse, 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If  clayey  and  stiff,  some- 
thing that  will  make  it  more  open  and  porous  is  advisable ;  if 
light  and  sandy,  add  something  to  make  it  more  retentive, 
always  aiming  towards  the  spongy  ideal,  that  is  a  soil  that  will 
retain  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritive  substances  and  water 
without  losing  its  capacity  of  absorbing  air. 
*  In  the  case  of  pot  plants,  by  reason  of  the  more  artificial 
mode  of  culture,  we  are  compelled  to  use  methods  differing 
altogether  from  those  employed  outside.  The  various  soils  used 
in  potting  generally  contain  sufficient  food  matter  for  the 
plant;  but  even  the  richest  soil  cannot  last  long  in  the  limited 
space  of  a  pot.  We,  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  plant  finishes  the 
existing  food  matter,  supply  more  by  repotting  as  far  as  our 
space  will  allow.  Then  again,  we  have  to  turn  to  our  artificial 
manures.  It  requires  a  deal  of  thought  to  be  successful  in  the 
manipulation  qf  these  highly  concentrated  forces.  Always  take 
care  the  plant  is  well  rooted  before  application,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  varying  quickness  and  slowness  of  growth. 
Young  gardeners  are  apt  to  be  too  eager  for  quick  returns,  but 
they  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  steady  application  of  weak 
manure  stands  more  for  success  than  a  spasmodic  overdosing. 
Try  not  to  think  of  that  part  of  the  plant  that  is  visible  above 
the  pot  only,  but  take  into  consideration  those  tiny  root  hairs 
which  have  their  place  to  fill  as  conductors,  and  which,  if  in- 
jured, may  ruin  the  whole  structure.  It  would  not  be  con- 
sidered advisable  to  try  and  stuff  a  small  boy  with  food  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  the  more  quickly  grow  into  manhood.'  No 
more,  then,  is  it  advisable  to  overmarnure  plants.  Thoughtful 
steadiness  then  must  be  our  motto.— H.  Wood,  Lydhuist. 

BalYla  tpleBdeni 

Few  decorative  plants  brighten  the  conservatory  more  during 
the  latter  months  of  the  year  than  a  well-grown  batch  of  Salvia 
splendens.  Their  brilb'ant  scarlet  bracts  are  greatly  admired 
when  mixed  with  some  white-flowering  Chrysanthemnms. 
Salvias  can  either  be  propagated  from  seed  or  cuttings.  Cuttings 
are  preferable,  and  should  be  struck  in  February.  Select  them 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  when  about  2iin  or  3in  long.  They 
will  strike  readily  in  a  vinery  in  a  sandy  compost.  When  rooted 
they  may  be  potted  into  2^'m  or  3in  pots.  The  oompoet  for 
the  first  x)otting  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  good  loam,  leaf 
mould,  dried  cow  manure,  and  coarse  river  sand,  well  mixed 
together.  The  plants  must  now  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  to 
prevent  them  becoming  drawn.  By  the  month  of  April  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  two 
plants  to  be  placed  in  each  pot,  7in  and  Sin  will  be  found  a  very 
handy  size,  in  which  really  good  specimens  can  be  grown.  .  TOe 
compost  for  the  final  potting  sliould  be  of  a  rougher  nature 
than  before,  and  may  consist  of  two  pai-ts  good  fibrous  loam- to 
one  of  leaf  mould  and  dried  cow  manure,  with  a  good  dash  of 
coarse  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  some  approved  garden  fertiliser. 
The  plants  should  now  be  placed  in  a  close  frame,  and  kept 
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well  up  to  the  glaes.  Later  on  the  plants  nwiy  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame  for  the  summer,  and  kept  well  exposed  to  light  and 
air ;  in  fact,  in  sheltered  places  they  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
during  July  and  August.  The  plants  should  be  pinched  when 
4in  high,  and  finally  about  the  beginning  of  August ;  then  they 
will  require  staking  and  removing  to  the  greenhouse.  They  may 
now  receive  soot  water  and  liquid  manure  from  some  fertiliser 
at  every  watering.  They  are  gross  feeders,  and  soon  respond  to 
libeiTtl  feeding  once  the  pots  become  pot  bound.  When  well 
grown  few  plants  excel  them  for  brilliancy  from  October  to 
January,  and  the  wonder  is  why  they  are  not  more  extensively 
grown.— William  Smith,  Broughty  Ferry. 

Bothy  Life. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Oave's  views  of  bothy  life  as 
expressed  on  page  389.  He  asks  if  the  bothy  is  ea  much  benefit 
to  the  average  gardener  as  it  is  thought  to  be.  He  refers  to 
the  popular  belief  that  its  inmates  stay  in  at  night  after  work- 
to  study  and  discuss  various  branches  of  horticulture,  as  not 
being  correct  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Cannot'a  bothy  inmate 
study  and  arcjue  on  jwints  in  reference  to  his  work  without 
staying  in  to  keep  the  duty  man  company,  for  whom  Mr  Cave 
seems  to  have  so  much  pity  P  Cannot  he  visit  a  friend  in  the 
neitfhboiirhood,  or  even  a  few  miles  away,  if  he  owns  a  bicycle, 
and  confer  or  study  with  him,  and  compare  results?  cSmld 
he  not  attend  botany  classes,  should  any  be  held  near  at  hand, 
and  thus  improve  himself  far  more  than  if  he  stayed  and 
debated  with  the  duty  man  the  whole  of  the  evening  ?  Surely  this 
would  be  a  change  from  the  isolated  bothy,  as  well  as  benefiting 
Its  inmate,  who  makes  use  of  the  "change."  Will  Mr.  Cave 
also  behei^  that  some  of  the  hundred  various  other  items  of 
the  day  affect  gardeners  as  much  as  horticultural  subjects  do? 
It  IS  one  of  an  Englishman's  greatest  and  most  important  duties 
to  foUow  up  and  find  out  w-hat  progress  the  existing  Govern- 
ment is  making  How  do€8  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  affect 
gardeners  should  an  accident  happen  to  any  of  them  ?  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  national  items  of  the  day  affect  gardeners 
in  one  way  or  another.— One  Who  Loves  His  Work. 

The  Pro^reii  of  a  Yoan^  Gardener. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  a  young  gardener  depends  on  the 
surrounding  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  influence  of  those  about 
him.  The  first  question  he  should  ask  himself  is.  Have  I  an 
ambition  for  gardening?  If  so,  then  it  will  require  all  his 
skill  and  enerjpjy  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  and  to  gain  the 
front  rank  of  gardeners.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  no 
ambJtion  for  the  orofession,  he  ought  to  leave  it,  as  I  think 
nothing  IS  more  harmful  to  the  gardening  fraternity  than  to 
have  so  many  "half-and-half "  sort  of  gardeners.^  The  young 
gardener  ahould  always  be  thorough.  If  he  Continues  in  this 
naanner,  his  chief  cannot  help  noticing  his  good  points,  pro- 
viding he  18  a  just  man  and  delights  in  seeing  his  young  men 
making  their  mark.  Then  when  a  chance  for  promotion  comes, 
the  wie  who  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  his  work  natumlly  has 
the  hrst  chance.  Of  course,  all  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  others,  yet  I  would  advise  these  not  to  be  dis- 
oottraged,  for  if  their  idea  is  good  they  cannot  but  succeed 
sooner  or  later.  How  often  do  we  hear  and  read  of  those  who 
ihave  witnessed  the  hardest  of  difficulties,  and  who,  by  their 
ambitious  spirit,  have  overcome  them  and  crowned  their  labours 
with  sucoesB.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  phrase,  "Oh,  anyone 
can  be  a  gardener";  but  if  all  had  to  go  through  the  minor 
details  of  a  gardener's  work  many  would  be  glad  to  resign 
their  position  before  a  month  was  over.  This  saying  often  has 
a  tendency  to  discourage  a  young  gardener,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  a  good  and  a_poor  gardener.  The 
gardener  s  mind  is  always  occupied.— C.  E.,  Grimrton  Gardens, 

Sloglc-atem  Gretong. 

A  span-roofed  house,  running  north  and  south,  is  far  the 
best  for  Crotons,  as  you  get  light  and  sun  all  day,  which  is 
essential.  Take  a  cutting  3in  long,  place  it  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
thumb  pot,  plunge  in  a  propagating  ease  where  a  moist  atmo- 
*PS?^  J  "^^e  «an  ^  maintained.  When  rooted,  pot  up  inte 
a  eo^ized  pot,  using  for  this  potting  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  half  part  peat,  add  sand  and  charcoal.  Pot 
on  as  may  be  required.  When  the  plant  has  become  leggy  ring- 
ing IS  practised  with  success.  The  process  of  ringing  is  te  first 
take  the  plant  and  insert  a  knife  under  a  node;  make  an  up- 
S?  1  ^1^  *"  "^^"^  '^'^S,  penetrating  one-third  through  the  stem. 
Make  three  cuts  on  a  large  plant.  Place  a  bit  of  wood  in  the 
tongues  to  keep  them  open.  This  done,  take  a  smallish  cracked 
pot  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  split  this  in  half 
•Next  take  two  stakes  as  long  as  the  plant,  and  fix  these  on 
opposite  sides,  and  having  fitted  the  halves  of  the  pot  together 
around  the  half-severed  stem,  bind  them  firmly.  The  compost 
may  be  then  placed  into  the  pot,  and  may  consist  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  one  part  leaf  mould,  a  liberal 
supply  of  silver  sand,  and  crushed  charcoal ;  work  it  loosely  in, 


and  settle  it  by  watering.  Decrease  the  water  gradually  from 
the  old  stool,  and  increase  the  supply  above.  When  you  detect 
roots  at  the  bottom,  teke  off  the  halves  of  the  pot  and  replace 
with  larger  ones.  Cut  through  the  bark  with  a  knife  just  under 
the  fresh  pot.  For  this  potting  compost  use  more- loam,  with 
less  peat  and  mould.  Keep  the  old  stool  on  the  dry  side  now 
to  encounage  the  roots  inte  the  fresh  compost.  Gradufdly  in- 
crease the  cut  under  the  pot  at  intervals  until  it  is  nearly 
severed,  but  take  care  not  to  let  the  rung  jwrtion  get  dry,  nor 
keep  in  a  too  wet  condition,  as  the  roots  soon  deca^.  When 
they  are  seen  penetrating  through-,  sever  the  stem  entirely  from 

Sirent  stem,  and    pot    up '  in    a    long     pot.— J.   F.   H.,  The 
ermitage,  Nottingham. 


HE  BEE-KDEPER^ 


Reneval  of  Popalatidna.  :^;;':/ 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  movable  comb  hiyej^tl;^ 
natural  economy  of  a  colony  of  bees  was  imperfectly  ui^i)' 
stood  through  its  being  impossible  te  invade  the  ij^ve  and  ^^cer- 
tein  its  condition  on  fitting  occasions,  and  itwas^thi>ughMilui$ 
the  bees  left  in  the  hive  in  the  autumn  all  lived  uniiT  the 
ensuing  Spring,  and  then  by  breeding  produced  a  large  popula; 
tion  ofyoun^  bees  to  form  the  swarms  of  future  hives.  The 
bar  frame  hive,  however,  has  altered  all  this,  and  has  also 
taught  us  that  the  population  of  a  normal  colonv  will  have  been 
almost  entirely  renewed  between  the  closing  oiays  of  Autumn 
and  the  following  Spring.  ^ 

An  interesting  experiment  to  confirm  this  can  easily  be 
tried.  If  an  Italian  queen  is  introduced  in  the  Autumn,  the 
ensuing  Spring  it  will  be  found  that  the  population  of  the  hive 
will  be  composed  of  almost  all  Italian  bees;  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  about  this  experiment,  as  the  bees  cannot  by  any  con- 
juring be  induced  to  change  their  colour.  The  black  bees  will 
wear  themselves  out  in  raising  the  young  population,  and  this 
brings  us  te  the  point  where  we  can  see  what  occurs  wnen  a 
colony  has  been  prevented  breeding  during  the  five  or  six 
months  of  Autumn  and  Winter.  It  will  be  found  that  the  bees 
not  having  laboured  te  produce  brood,  as  mentioned  above,  will 
not  be  exhausted,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  older 
the  bees  become  the  less  use  are  they  as  nurses  in  raising 
brood,  it  is  not  their  forte ;  their  duty  should  be  honey  gather- 
ing and  the  defence  of  the  hive,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  unfitted'  for  anything  else  when  old. 

Young  bees  are  required  for  nursing,  as  experience  proves, 
and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  a  hive  wnich  has  bred  no  young 
bees  during  the  Autumn  months  often  has  a  severe  struggle  to 
live  through  the  first  few  weeks  of  active  breeding  in  the 
Spring,  no  matter  from  what  cause  the  increase  has  been  de- 
layed. If  through  shortness  of  stores,  as  is  sadly  too  often 
the  case,  the  breeding  is  suspended  until  the  Spring  blossoms 
open,  the  majority  of  old  bees  will  seek  the  honey  as  the  first 
necessity,  and  many  get  lost  in  doing  so,  and  although  the  que^i 
is  stimulated  to  activity  and  is  willing  to  stock  tihe  hive  with 
eggs,  she  can  only  deposit  just  a&  many  as  the  cluster  of  bees 
can  cover  and  hateh,  and  then  comes  the  difficulty  of  feeding. 
Chyle-food  of  the  young  larvse  is  elaborated  in  the  stomachs  of 
young  bees,  and  old  ones  are  not  of  much  use,  not  being  equal 
to  the  task.  Old  bees  can  and  do  raise  brood  from  eggs,  out 
the  observer  will  affirm  that  for  every  young  bee  raised,  at  least 
five  old  ones  succumb,  and  how  many  thousands  of  oases  have 
there  been  found  at  this  time  of  the  year  where  the  old  beea 
die  off  too.  rapidly,  and  leave  the  queen  with  but  a  handful  of 
bees  to  attend  toconsiderably  more  brood  than  they  can  cover, 
much  of  which  requires  onlv  perhaps  one  or  two  days  more' 
warmtli  to  bring  it  to  hatching  point  and  re-establish  the 
colony.— E.  E. 

1>»«» 

SMoles  ReceiYed.    . 

.  Bolton  Horticultui-al  and  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  secretary, 
Mr.  Geo.  Corbett,  Heaton  Grange  Gardens,  Bolton.  The 
twenty-seeond  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables will  be  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Bolton,  November  20 
and  21. 

Bath  Gardeners'  Debating  Society;  secretary,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ashman,  10,  Caroline  Buildings,  Bath.  The  fourth  annual 
Chrysanthemum  and  autumn  show  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Bath,  on  November  4  and  5. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association ;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Richardson,  19,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh.  The  annual 
great  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Wavetlej^ 
Market,  Edinburgh,  on  November  19,  20,  21.  Prizes  amount 
to  over  £450. 
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Hardy  Fralt  Garden. 

FRUIT  AND  FROST.- One  or  two  recent  frosts  wiU,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  have  the  elfect  of  considerably  thinning  some  of 
the  Plums  that  were  in  flower  at  the  time.  We  have  noticed 
a  number  of  damaged  blossoms  of  Barlv  Prolific  and  Monarchs, 
trith  a  few  Pear  blooms  here  and  there,  and.it  is  certain  many 
embryo  berries  of  Gooseberries  are  injured.  The  damage  may 
aot  be  serious,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  so,  but  still 
^ere  has  been  a  thinning^  and  it  will  be  something  to  be 
«&voUtIy  thankful  for  if  we  can  esoaoe  furtlier  injury  from 
frosts  this  spring.  In  addition  to  the  frosts,  the  cold  cutting 
winds  experienced,  with  occasional  storms  of  snow,  can  scarcely 
«  expected,  to  have  had  a  good  eflFect  upon  the  developing 
.ttQWfirs. 

"  y^^^^^P^^^'—^^  hAve  recently  been  ccrafting  a  number  of 
.stocks,  bat>«B«iore  unfavourable  time  we  have  seldom  known 
ior  the  work.  Stocks  appear  to  be  very  sluggish,  and  the 
•ptx)9pect  of  a  high  percentage  of  sound  uniotis  does  not  at  the 
anoment  of  writing  seem  at  all  favouna;ble.  A  few  warm, 
showery  days  at  once  would  no  doubt  work  wonders  for  both 
stocks  and  scions.  With  a  continuance  of  cold  drying  winds, 
those  who  use  clay  for  covering  their  grafts  will  need  to  look 
closely  after  the  material,  stopping  cracks  at  once  where  found. 

WALL  TREES.— To  ensure  satisfactory  growth,  health v 
and  free  from  insect  pests,  it  mav  be  found  necessary  to 
thoroughly  water  trees  growing  against  south  walls  or  fences. 
A  thorough  saturation  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  we  have 
foun<l  the  rains  of  winter  do  not  always  reach,  will  benefit 
trees  a  good  deal  which  are  growing  in  light  sandy  soil.  For 
heavier  colder  land  this  watering  will  probably  be  unnecessary 
tor  several  weeks.  We  have  found  this  watering,  followed  bv 
an  apphoation  of  hquid  manure,  of  great  help  to  trees  in  poor 
sou,  especially  when  they  have  previously  been  neglected  to 
some  extent. 

RECENTLY  PLANTED  TREES.-See  that  these  are  all 
properly  staked  -and  tied  where  needful,  and  wall  trees  may 
now  be  properly  secured  in  jposition,  having  been  left  rather 
loose;  against  the  walls  to  aUow  for  soil  sinkage.  Manv  of 
these  trees  may  derive  benefit  from  the  removal  of  ceritnal 
ahoots  or  where  they  appear  to  be  breaking  too  thickly.  Earlv 
removal  of  the  superfluous  shoots  may  be  found  to  save  much 
after  cutting  a^d  pruning  of  the  trees.  Place  a  mulching  of 
loose  litter  over  the  roots  or  trees  planted  in  light  sandy  soil. 

PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS.-The  protection  for  these 
ou^bt  to  be  removed  from  the  tr^es  without  delav,  if  still  in 
position  over  them.  In  the  case  of  extra  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
hayingset,  at  once  proceed  to  remove  the  smallest  of  the  fruits 
Attend  tp  disbudding,  reducing  the  number  ot  growths  gradu- 
ally, not  allowing  the  shoots  to  become  too  long  before  com- 
mencing their  removal,  and  not  removing  a  great  number  at 
one   time.— J.   W.,   Eveshapi. 

Froit  Cnitore  Under  Glass. 

EARLIEST  VINES.-The  l>erries  will  now  }>e  colouring 
freel;yr,  and  less  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  required.  As  the 
berries  at  this  period  of  their  growth  swell  rapidly,  the  ixK>ts 
must  be  treated  liberally,  Tliis  is  more  necessary  in  the  case 
or  pot  Vines,  as  lack  of  moisture  will  check  the  colouring  process 
Pot  Vines  should  have  another  mulch  to  assist  growth,  and  also 
save  so  much  watering.  To  early  Vines  in  borders,  a  mulch  of 
decayed  cow  manure  or  Mushixx>m  manure  is  a  splendid  fer- 
tiliser. Previous  to  the  mulching  the  border  should  have  a 
thorough  watering  with  liquid  manure.  Attention  should  be 
"^^S^  J^  ventilation,  and  during  the  past  week  thus  has  been 
a  difficult  matter.  AVheuever  possible,  air  should  be  afforded 
freely  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  berries. 

MUSCATS  AND  OTHER  GRAPES. -:Madresfield  Court  and 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  require  more  care  just  at  the  finishing  or 
final  swelling  than  othere,  as  these  crack  badly  if  over- watered ; 
indeed,  I  have  occasionally  noted  it  arise  fix>m  a  close  moist 
atmosphere,  and  so  with  these  it  is  well  to  ventilate  freely. 
Keep  a  crack  of  air  on  the  top  ventilators  at  night,  and  main- 
tain a  mild  or  regular  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  I  have 
also  seen  Madresfield's  scald  badly  after  a  spell  of  dull  weather, 
especially  if  closely  stopped.  This  can  be  avoided  by  a  little 
thin  shadihg  just  as  the  benies  are  at  the  critical  stage.  The 
temperature  for  these  Vines  should  now  be  70deg  to  75deg  by 


day,  and  a  liberal  rise  with  sun  heat,  and  the  night  lOdeg  lower 
than  the  day  temperature. 

LATER  VINES.— These,  having  made  fair  progress,  should 
have  the  tempei^ture  increased,  and  the  superfluous  bunches 
thinned  out.  As  soon  a&  the  berries  are  set  lose  no  time  in 
tliinning,  beginning  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Give  a 
liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  temperature  for 
Musoata  coming  into  flower  should  be  a  liberal  one,  70deg  to 
Twleg  by  day,  with  a  free  rise  by  sun  heat.  Vines  just  showing 
their  bunches  should  be  disbudded,  and  this  requires  care. 
Leaving  a  liberal  number  of  strcMig  snoots,  removing  weak  ones, 
and  distributing  them  evenly  over  the  trellis. 

NEWLY  PLANTED  VINES  may  be  given  supports  at  an 
early  stage,  and  the  growth  for  the  permanent  cane  or  rod 
selected,  others  being  removed.  The  main  shoot  is  encouraged 
till  it  attains  three  or  four  feet,  then  stopped. — G.  W.,  Brent- 
ford. 

The  Flint  looses. 

SALVIAS.— During  the  winter  months  there  are  several 
species  of  Salvia  which  prove  valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  or  flowering  house.  The  first  to  flower  is 
S.  splendens,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts.  Others  which 
flower  in  autumn  and  early  winter  are  S.  farinacea,  lavender 
blue;  S.  involucrata  var.  Rethelli,  rosy-pink;  and  S.  azurea 
var,  grandiflora  (sp.  Pitcheri).  Following  these  are  S. 
leuoantha,  lavender  and  white;  8.  rutilans,  the  Pineapple- 
scented  Sage  with  red  flowers;  and  in  early  spring  we  nave 
S.  Heeri  with  scarlet  blossoms.  Cuttings  of  all  the  above  'may 
now  be  inserted  in  a  close  propagating  frame.  The  points  of 
the  shoots  should  be  removed  twice  or  thrice  to  multiply  the 
growths  on  the  plants,  this  must,  however,  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  the  flower  spikes  will  be  small.  In  tlie  case  of  S.  azurea, 
for  instance,  four  shoots  on  a  nlant  are  ample.  To  obtain  good 
specimens,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  grow  three  plants  in  a 
lOin  pot,  rather  than  one  in  a  pot  Gin  or  Tin  in  diameter. 

EUPATORIUMS.— These  also,  like  tht;  Salvias,  furnish 
several  valuable  winter-flowering  plants.  Two  tall  growing 
species  are  E.  trapezoideum  (adenophonim)  a^d  E.  Purpusi, 
both  with  white  flowers ;  these  flower  in  March.  For  the  stages 
we  liave  E.  vernale  white;  E.  ianthinum,  pale  lavender; 
E.  iveefolium,  Jblue;  E.  Weinmannianum,  E.  probum,  white; 
E.  nionticola  (petiolare)  white;  and  E.  riparium,  a  spreading 
plant,  and  very  suitable  for  hanging  baskets.  Cuttings  of  all 
those  named  root  readily  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame. 

ROSES.— The  permanent  plants  growing  in  the  borders  of 
the  Rose  house  will  benefit  by  an  occasional  soaking  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  The  plants  in  pots  which  are  growing  freely 
may  also  be  given  some.  Syringe  morning  and  evening  on 
bright  days.  Green  fly  is  usually  very  prevalent  at  this  sea- 
son, fumigatiou  being  neces«ary  every  week  or  ten  days.  A 
night  tempei-ature  of  about  oOdeg  F.  is  ample,  rising  5deg  or 
more  with  sun  heat.  Ventilate  freely,  always,  however,  avoid- 
ing draughts,  a  matter  especially  requiring  considerable 
attention  auring  the  past  week  or  more. 

CUTTINGS.— The    following    may   all    be    inserted    at  the 

S resent  time :  Streptosolen  Jaraesoni,  the  rich  orange-coloured, 
owers  of  which  are  very  welcome  in  the  greenhouse.  Plum- 
bago rosea,  a  species  requiring  warm  greenhouse  ti'eatmentj 
in  addition  to  cuttiii|?s  shake  out  and  repot  a  few  of  the  old 
plants,  using  a  cbn^post  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
mould,  mixing  in  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Plumbago  capensis 
and  the  variety  alba;  Lantanas,  including  L.  salvifolia 
(delicatissima).  the  latter  seems  to  be  almost  always  in  flower, 
and  is  useful  for  clothing  pillars,  for  hanging  baskets,  or  lar^e 
specimens  in  pots  or  tubs.  Bdtfvardias,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis 
vars.,  bright  coloured  flowers,  though  rather  fleeting.  Senecio 
Petasites  and  S.  grandifolins,  two  valuable  Groundsels,  which 
flower  in  winter.  The  plants  must  be'  gi-own  on  without  stopping 
to  obtain  large  flower  heads. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— In  this  house  there  is  perhaps 
more  work  at  this  .reason  than  at  any  other.  Seedlings  require 
pricking  off,  rooted  cuttings  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots, 
and  othei-s  inserted.  Crotons  which  were  rung  and 'mossed 
early  in  the  year  are  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  off.  Keep  the 
young  plants  as  near  the  roof-glass  as  possible,  shade  newly- 
potteS  plants,  never  alUxw  young  plants  to  become  pot-bound. 

GENERAL  REMINDERS.— Prune  Camellias  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  out  of  flower.  It  is  very  necessary  to  do  those 
planted  out  in  the  borders,  as  they  usually  make  a  lot  of 
growth,  and  soon  get  out  of  hand.  Bring  into  the  greenhouse 
a  number  of  the  early-flowering  Gladiolus,  Tlie  Bride,  &c.; 
weak  applications  of  manure  ^-ater  will  be  found  beneficial. 
Sow  seeds  of  Primula  verticillata,  P.  floribunda,  and  P. 
kewen.sis.  Pot  winter- flowering  Carnations  into  5in  pots.  Con- 
tinue to  i>ot  Chrysanthemums  ss  they  require  it,  «uid  place  the 
plants  close  to  tlie  glass  in  a  cold  frame.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  Correspondence    relating  to  editorial  matters  sfaoold  be 
directed  to  <'Thb  Eoitob/*   13,   Mitrb  Court  Chambbbs, 
Flxbt  Stbbbt,  London,  B.O.      Fersons  sending  manusoript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  making  no  demand^r  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publioation  with^t  pavmehi.'^  In  order  that  no  mis- 
nnderstanding  ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions;  -contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,   correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped   envelope   if   they   expect  their   enclosure  to   be 
returned* 
PARCEL  LOST  IN  THE  POST.— A  labeli  bearing  the  post- 
mark "Newport;,  Mon./'  has  been  cent  to  us  by-^^be  post  office 
authorities,  it  evidently  having  become  detached  from  a  parcel 
or  package.     It  arrived  on  Saturday. 

RUST  ON  GRAPHS  (G.  W.).-The  rust  is  the  result  of 
injury  to  the  skin  of  the  berries  whilst  tender,  hardening  it  so 
that  they  swell  iiTeguIarly,  giving  them  a  rusty  appearance,  and 
greatly  detracting  from  their  value  when  ripe,  crushing  the 
bunchee  with  the  hand  to  secure  a  better  set  of  berries  in  a 
rough  way,  or  rubbing  them  in  any  way,  are  causes  of  rust. 
But  rust  is  most  common  in  houses .^\•he^e  the  heating  apparatus 
is  too  highly  heat<?d  so  as  to  produce  a  dry  atmosphere,  with 
or  without  fumes  fromsuli)hured  pipes.  The  berries  are  often 
rusted  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  house.  That  means' overheating  or 
sulphuric  fumes,  therefore  sulphur  should  not  be  used  on  the 
pipes  whilst  the  Grapes  are  young.  A  sudden  check  is  another 
cause  of  rust.  Allow  the  temperature  to  rise  from  sun  heat  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  morning  without  air,  then  'admit  it  in 
quantitv  so  aa  to  csfiuse  a  cold  draught,  and  the  consequence  ig 
rusted  berries.  Rust  prevails  on  outdoor  Grapes  because  the 
atmcsphere  has  been  warm  and  moiet,  and  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  cold  and  dry  weather. 

PEACHES  (H.  p.  C.).— The  oalendarial  notes,  "Fruits 
Under  Glass,"  are  very  copious  'and  always  timely.  You  will, 
of  course,  follow  them  pretty  closely.  The  first  swelling  of 
the  fruit  commence^  directly  the  fruit  is  set.  To  assist  in 
casting  off  the  remains  of  the  flowers,  the  trees  may  be  syringed 
on  fine  mornings,  also  early  in  the  attenioon,  when  the  weather 
is  bright,  but  anything  approaching  to  a  close  humid  atmo- 
sphere must  be  avoided.  During  3ie  first  swelling  the  fruit 
will,  or  should,  attain  to  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut,  and  after 
that  the  formation  of  the  stone  ©ommences.  The  fruits  that 
last  year  reached  the  size  of  a  small  marble  then  refused  to 
grow  and  dried  upon  the  tree  and  remained  till  pulled  off 
about  Christmas,  were  evidently  imperfectly  fertilised,  and  as 
such  did  not  enter  on  the  stoning  process.  Such  usmally  drop 
off.  The  fruit  not  so  affected  then  gradually  enlarges,  but 
slowly,  and  appears  almost  stationary  for  a  time.  Care  must 
be  exercised  d\iring  the  stoning  to  avoid  undue  excitement 
and  checks.  The  stoning  process  usually  occupies  six  weeks, 
some  varieties  lees,  other  sorts  longer.  The  completion,  of  the 
stoniijg  process  can  be  ascertained  by  testing  a  fruit  with  a 
needle  or  knife.  If  stoned,  it  will  not  be  pierced  or  cut 
through;  then,  not  before,  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  may  be 
accelerated  by  a  warmer  and  closer  atmos^Aere. 

ROSE  CASTING  -LEAVES  (Rosarian.  Muswell  Hill.)— This 
is  a  most  tantalising  affair,  and  occurs  with  plants  both  planted 
out  and  in  pots.  We  have  noticed  it  most  in  cold  houses,  and 
in  some  cases  it  arises  from  defective  root  action,  the  plants 
appearittg  to  \i6e  the  stored  matter  in  pushing  the  m)wer- 
ing  growtlis.  This  has  sought  to  be  avoided  by  supplying 
nutrient  matter  as  soon  as  the  buds  commence  growing,  oy  a 
top-dressing  o-f  fertiliser,  such  as  a  mixture  of  3  parts  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  2i  parts  nitrate  of  potash,  \  part  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  i  part  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  parts  sulphate  of  lime, 
mixed,  using  at  the  rate  of  ilb  per  square  yard,  taking  a  pro- 
portionate part  for  the  area  of  a  plant  in  a  pot.  But  tne  chief 
reason,  so  far  as  we  could  make  out,  was  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  in  the  cold  house  as  compared  with  a  heated 
structure.  During  a  dull  and  cold  period  the  temperature  in 
a  cold  house  is  low,  and  the  house  being  kept  close  there  is  little 
or  no  evaporation  taking  place  from  the  leaves;  then  there 
follows  a  spell  of  bright  sun;  air  is  given,  and  the  atmosphere 
suddenly  dries;  evaporation  f-fOm  .tiie  -  tender  leaves  proceeds 
mpidly,  a  check  is  given,  and  tl^^leares  fall  off.  We  have  had 
this  occur  frequently  in  a  cold  house,  while  in  one  from  which 
frost  was  only  excluded  the  plants  retained  their  leaves  and 
developed  their  blooms  satisfactorily. 


-  Vij^E  LEAVES  (J.  D.  and  F..  T:).— Hieleayes  are  affectwT 
by  warts,  an  affection  that  seriously  cripplefif  the  leavea  and 
hinders  the  due  performance  of  their  functions.  It  is  caused 
by  a  sudden  exposure  of  the  young  growths  to  cold  and  dry  air 
after  they  have  been  grown  in  a  close  and  warm  atmosphere 
excessively  charged  with  moisture.  Small  greenisih  ex- 
crescences form  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  the  upper 
surface  is  furrowed  and  uneven.  A  Vine  badly  affected  by  this 
affection  is  a  long  time  in  recovering ;  indeed,  does  not  recover 
in  the  affected  leaves  during  the  season.  It  is  not  an  indication  > 
of  ill-health,  but  of  irrational  treatment.  There  is  no  ^ure, 
but  it  may  be  avoided  by  timely  and  perfect  ventilation 
on  bright  moraings,  admitting  air  earefully  on  the  retuni^ 
of  bright  weather  after  dull  periods;  ajid  when  the  air  is- 
sharp,  do  not  allow  it  to  drive  full  upoii. the  foliage  nor  produce 
cold  ory  currents.  '  .7 

GRUBS  ON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (F.  L.).— The  grubs ^ 

I  are  those  of  the  "  daddy  longlegs  "  or  crane  flies  <Tipula  olOracea>. - 

i  and  in  the  present  stage  known  M  leather- jackets.    The  eg^  or 
the  pests  have  probably  been  laid  in  the  autumn  ift  the  turf  of'; 
the  pasture,  and  from  the  e^s  the  grubs    have   hatched  oui^ 

ithat  are  doinff  the  mischief,  destroying  air  the  l©ave«5  of  the* 

!  Strawberry  p^nts.     The  di-eesiugs  of  ^oot  aild  lime  you  have; 

1  given  liaving  been  poor  in  leKiflt,  you  may  try  dressing  ihe 
ground  with  finelv  crushed  nitrate  of  soda,  2i  cwt,  per  acre, . 

tor  IfW)  per  tx>d  (30i  scinare  S-AW^,"  which  Usu^lfy  checks  tivb 
ravages  of  the  leather-iacket^^  <yr  ^nibs.  fusing  them  to  become 
Y^ty  relaxed,  sk>ft,  and  h^lpl«8«,  this  nolplessnesfe"  beihg  a  very 
important  point,  for  thus  the  grub,  instead  of  creeping  away,; 

^is  Kept  under  the  action  of  the  solutiort,  good  for  the  plant  but  - 
bad  for  itself,  and  ultimately  dies.  -  The  grubs  may  ^metimes'' 
be  attracted  by  a  top-dressing  of  rap6-^ke,  say  5  cwt.  per  acre,  * 

!3ilb  per  rod,  and  then  the  dre^^ng  of  nitiate  of  soda  applied  to  ' 
finish  them  off.     Both  the  rat>e-cake  and  nitrate  of  soda  are,  ae 
you    well   know,   good   fertilisers,   the  rape-cake   being  turnod  ; 
under  after  the  leather-jackets  are  disposed  of. 

Law  Notes— Rating:. 

A  ease  of  considerable  importance  was  heard  at  the  Berts 
Quarter  Sessions  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  an  appeal  by  Mr,  G. 
Beckwith,  of  Hoddesdon,  against  the  assessment'  of  his 
nurseries  ty  the  Ware  Assessment  Committee.  Mr.  A. 
Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mi\  Naldrett,  instructed  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Scott,  of  35,  New  Bix}ad  Street,  appeared  for  the  appellant,  ^ 
and  Mr.  W.  Ryde  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Konstam,  ii^structed  oy  Mr. 
d.  H.  Girby,  appeared  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Macmorran  said  that  in  1896  the  values  of  the  property 
were  fixed  at  £240  gross  and  £180  rateable ;  in  1898,  after  some 
small  additions  to  the  property,  the  figures  were  raised  to  £252  , 
and  £189  respectively;  in  1904  a  new  valuation  was  made,  and 
the  figures  were  then  placed  at  £338  .^ross  and  £225  rateable.  , 
These  figui'^s  were  not  appealed  against,  though  considered 
too  high,' but  in  1907  the  Assessment  Committee  ao^in  raised 
the  assessment,  and  this  time  to  £740  gross  and  £370  rateable, 
and  against  these  figures  Mr.  Beckwith  appealed.  There  were 
forty-six  houses,  thirty-three  of  them  built  of  iron  by  the  late 
Mr.  Beckwith,  and  now  out  of  date.  Counsel  argued  that 
£740  a  year  rent,  as  suggested  by  the  assessment,  was  a  ridi-  • 
culously  high  sum,  and  the  highest  value  of  the  premises  was 
£316  gross  and  £169  rateable.  Mr.  J.  B.  Slade,  F.S.I.,  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside,  said  he  had  carefuUv 
valued  the  property,  and  estimated  it  at  £4,881  4s.,  which 
worked  out  at  an  assessment  of  £316  16s.  gross,  and  £169  8s. 
rateable.  Mr.  Edmund  Rochford,  Mr.  Charles  Kinnell,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Rogers  (W.  Duncan  Tucker  and  Co.),  also  gave  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  appeal. 

After  hearing  the  case  for  the  respondents,  whose  various 
witnesses  assessed  the  property  between  £500  and  £600,  the 
Court  found  for  the  appellant,  with  costs,  and  the  assessment 
figures  were  reduced  to  £350  gross  and  £234  rateable. 


Tlie  Hop  Indnstry. 


We  approach  this  subject  with  the  diffidence  bom  of  ignor- 
ance. Our  own  experience  of  hop  growing  is  simply  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hop  as  an  elegant  climber,  Easily  grown  and  very 
decorative.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  take  an 
interest  in  agricultural  matters  without  observing  what  a  proimi- 
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.  nent  position  the  hop  takes  during  the  lat«r  summer  months. 
There  are  reports  from  all  the  districts,  and  almost,  we  might 
say,  from  every  individual  grower.  And  we  have  often  won- 
dered how  thtey  managed  to  secure  a  crop  at  all,  considering  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  overtake  the  bine  during  its  time 
of  growth.  We  have  wondered  at  the  patience  bestowed  on  the 
careful  cleaning  of  the  soil;  at  the  greater  patience  exercised 
in  the  continued  washings ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  would  rather  produce  the  other  constituent  of  the  beer, 
i.e.,  barley.  Barley  is  bad  enough  at  times,  but,  after  all, 
there  are  other  openings  for  barley  should  the  maltster  de- 
eline  it,  whereas  we  have  never  heara  yet  of  any  other  destina- 
tion for  hops  save  the  brewery. 

.  The  growers  of  to-day  aver  that  the  hop  industry  is  on  the 
rerce  of  ruin.  Why?  Has  beer  ceased  to  be  the  staple  drink 
^f  the  greater  number;  or  is  it  that  good  prices  have  tempted 
to  over-production.^  We  believe  that  beer  is  as  popular  as  ever, 
mid  certainly^  there  has  been  no  ovw-production.  In  1878  the 
acreage  of  hcups  was  71,789;  in  1907  it  was  44,938.  In  Kent  in 
t^  jear  1878  the  acreage  was  46,593,  and  last  year  it  was 
2^,169,  Kent  accounts  for  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
acreage  under  hops.  The  decline  in  acreage  has  been  in  Kent 
47  per  cent. ;  in  the  other  hop-growing  districts  37  i)er  cent. 
Tb^  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached,  for  we  learn  that  in  Kent 
between  4,000  ^d  6,000  acres  are  oeing  gnubbed  up  this  year, 
a^id  most  of.  the  land  laid  down  to  grass. 

V  Now,  this  gr^abbing  up  of  the  Hop  plantations  is  a  very  serious 
thing,  and  in  more  ways  than  one.  Those  farmers  who  have 
depended  largely  on  hops  are  ^n  a  very  bad  way  financially. 
Sftme  h/avegone  down  aHogether,  and  others  are  on  the  verge 
«  ruin.  These  farmers  are  not  such  a  very  large  proportion 
or  the  community,  but  all  the  same,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  with 
ajl  their  efforts,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  their  efforts, 
rum  stares  them  in  the  face.  But  with  the  farmer,  ck»ely 
linked  with  him  in  fortune,  good  or  ill,  is  the  agricultural 
labourer,  with  his  wife  and  family.  When  we  consider  that 
every  acre  under  hops  represents  roughly  £25  spent  in  labour, 
we  want  to  know  what  other. employment  there  is  that  will 
afford  these  wages  to  the  working  man  ?  Certainly  grass  land 
will  not;  and  where  is  the  displaced  labourer  to  go?  We  are 
trying  with  one  hand  to  lure  men  back  to  the  country,  and  with 
the  cipher  thrusting  them  away.  The  newly-imported  men  will 
nave  to  learn  much  before  they  can  make  an  adequate  living 
out  of  their  small  holdings.  The  men  who  are  leaving  the  hop 
fields  have  their  trade  at  their  fingers'  end,  are  held  to  their 
Tillages  by  what  should  be  the  strong  cord  of  good  employment 
at  a  good  wage,  and  yet  they  are  being  disbanded.  It  is  no  use 
fighting  against  the  fact;  there  it  is  in  all  its  hideousness.  The 
farmer  cannot  help,  the  brewer  will  not,  and  the  Government 
remains  m  a  state  of  apathy.  Our  com  growera  are  in  a  bad 
case;  our  meat  producers  never  quite  know  how  soon  the  clause 
that  forbids  the  landing  of  live  fat  stock  may  be  rescinded,  and 
the  foreign-grown  hop  comes  into  our  market  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

We  are  brouffht  face  to  face  T^uth  the  old  question  of  dutiable 
|oods.  Why  should  15,000  ton*  of  foreign  hops  be  dumped 
down  here  and  sold  at  25s.  per  cwt.,  which  is  17s.  per  quarter 
le^  than  they  can  be  produced  for  in  Kent.P  They  come  in 
without  the  payment  of  one  farthing  in  the  shape  of  duty,  and 
y^t  were  we  to  try  and  send  hops  abroad  we  are  met  at  once 
^by  a  prohibitive  tariff  For  the  United  States,  £2  16s.  per  cwt ; 
Russia,  £1  14s.  6d  ;  France,  12.s.  6d. ;  Germany,  lOs.  6d.  We 
really  are  so  humble  and  good,  we  never  retaliate.  That  all 
the  hops  that  come  m  are  of  first-rate  quality  is  not  likely ; 
•1^'  T«  «>o"W  fear  that  under  the  name  "hop"  is  much  that 
IS.  little  better  than  rubbish.  There  is  both  insult  and  injury 
here.  A  robbery  of  the  grower  of  English  material,  and  a 
damage  to  the  stomach  of  the  consumer  of  the  beer 

There- are  plenty  of  people  who  strongly  object  to  the  idea 
of  any  tax  on  imported  wheat  or  flour.  "  Let  all  come  in  free  " 
they  say,  "lest  our  people  suffer  from  lack  of  food.  We  can- 
not produce  com  in  sufficiency  for  our  wants,  and  therefore  we 
must^depend  on  foreign  supplies."  It  does  not  make  one  bit 
of  difference  that  the  English  farmer  has  been  hit  hard  by  this 
unfair  competition.  The  people  must  have  cheap  food,  and  the 
labourer  must  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  for  he  is  not  now 
wanted.  Hard  as  the  case  is,  there  may  be  a  little  germ  of 
tr^th  m  the  id^  of  untaxed  food,  for  without  food,  without 
bread,  the  staff  of  hfe,'»  where  should  we  be?  But  the  same 
reasoning  cannot,  and  should  not  apply  to  hops.  Whatever 
people  may  say,  beer  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  Very  many 
of  us  niiwiage  to  get  through  fairly  long  lives  without  tasting 
beer,  and  we  put  in  as  many,  or  rather  perhaps  more,  hours  of 
good  work  than  those  who  take  tJieir  beer.  Beer  is  not  the 
stand-by  of  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  helpless ;  and  there- 
tore  we  cannot  see  why  anyone  with  the  smallest  sense  of 
propriety  can  object  to  a  duty  on  imported  hops.  If  people 
want  beer,  Jet  them  have  it  of  the  best,  pav  for  it  in  accord- 
ance, and  keep  at  home  an  industry  that  goes  to  support  an 
immense  number  of  working  people.  Of  course,  the  passing  of 
a  t'rire  JJeer  Bill  would  be  of  immense  valuo;  but  when  will  the 


Government  find  time  to  pass  such  a  measure?  Certainly  just 
at  prasent  they  have  irons  enough  in  the  fire.  The  only  remedy 
just  at  hand  would  be  the  immediate  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
40s.  per  cwt.  on  all  foreign  hops,  whatever  their  quality. 

There  is  a  committee  at  present  considering  the  state  of  the 
hop  industry,  but  we  recall  to  mind* the  end  of  many  other 
committees:  much  talk,  and  little  of  it  productive  of  good. 
Talk  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  action  is  more  to  the 
point.  We  fear  that  mattens  have  been  allowed  to  slide,  and 
that  remedies  are  only  spoken  of  when  the  patient  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedies.  However,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see,  given  time  enough. 

Tbe  Rit  PJiUBe. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  past  an  outcry,  more  or  less 
unheeded,  as  to  the  abnormal  increase  of  rats.  Why  there  has 
be^n  this  increase  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  other  vermin  which  preyed 
on  the  rat  have  been  more  or  less  exterminated.  Pcsaibly, 
too,  each  individual  member  of  the  community  has  failed  m 
individual  effort.  A^in,  too,  the  effort  may  have  been  spas- 
modic, rather  than  well  direct  and  universal.  Certainly  tbe 
rat.  being  persecuted  in  one  parish,  will  make'  for  the  next, 
ana  as  rats  breed  quickly  will  soon  populate  a  large  area. 
Whether,  too,  the  fact  that  last  year  was  so  excessively  wet 
that  the  field  rats  have  been  driven  out  of  the  low  lands  to 
dryer  snugger  quarters  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent plague,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  We  remember  in 
1878-9— those  wet  cold  years — rats  were  terribly  abundant  in 
the  homesteads,  and  it  was  thought  then,  by  those  who  con- 
sidered they  knew,  that  we  were  entertaining  many  field  and 
drain  visitors.  We  see  that  the  Board  of  Agricultfcre  is 
issuing  a  leaflet  recommending  methods  of  destruction ;  but  it 
is  also  certain  that  to  do  any  real  good  the  action  taken  must  be 
united  and  siniultaneous.  It  is  rather  like  the  case  of  tbe 
wood  pigeon  raids  that  were  the  fashion  in  the  spring  of  a  few 
years  bfusk.  Some  good  was  done ;  the  birds  got  a  check,  bat 
it  did.not  last  for  Ionic,  and  there  is  still  plenty,  and  more  than 
plenty,  of  sport  for  the  ardent  gunner  during  tbie  greater  part 
of  the  summer. 

Bad  as  the  wood  pigeon  is,  he  at  any  n^te  can  .  be  converted 
into  ^'pie'';  but  the  rat  is  a  most  unmitigated  nuisance,  and 
deserves  no  quarter.  We  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  new  rat 
destroyer,  a  virus  that  deals  death  to  the  rat,  but  is  absolutely 
safe  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  save  such  as  are  living  on 
milk,  as  young  calves.  The  use  of  such  a  remedy  is  to  us  rather 
like  playing  with  edged  tools,  and  we  shall  wait  to  learn  more 
of  the  results  before  we  venture  to  try  any  such  experiments 
ourselves. 

lerk  on  tti  Himi  Finn. 

The  weather  needs  no  remark  thie  week,  but  it  has  been  so 
universallv  bad  everywhere,  both  before  and  after  Easter,  that 
an3rthing  like  satisfactory  farm  work  has  been  impossible.  None 
but  the  very  oldest  inhabitants  can  remember  such  an  Apil. 

The  great  Spring  fair  at  Lincoln  will  be  drawing  farmers 
from  all  parts.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  demand  for  all 
descriptions  of  horses  has  been  very  keen,  and  prices  hidi. 
The  Spring  sales  had  provided  a  sure  forecast  of  a  sucoessrnl 
horse  fair.  The  weather  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  values 
of  store  cattle  and  sheep ;  yet  wet  cold  is  better  than  dry  coW, 
and  warmth  only  is  required  to  provide  abundant  pastures. 

It  is  necessary  to  postpone  mangold  drilling,  but  the  manure 
may  l)e  spread  between  the  ridges,  and  when  the  weather  is 
better,  splitting  in  and  drilling  the  seed  can  be  quickly  done. 
We  should,  in  a  season  like  this,  prefer  mangolds  on  ridges  to 
these  drilled  on  the  flat. 

We  have  kept  the  horses  at  work  clearing  manure  from  the 
yards  into  the  swede  fields,  and  it  is  now  all  in  hill,  ready  to 
put  on  when  wanted.  Where  the  land  is  clean  enough  it  might 
be  ridged  ready  for  manuring^  but  we  should  not  spread  the 
manure  until  sowing  time.  Ridging  up  would  expose  the  soil 
to  greater  sun  influence;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  have  any  sun- 
shine in  May. 

Hand  tillages  for  roots  might  be  safely  drilled  or  sown  now, 
on  clean  land,  althoush  the  seed  may  not  be  drilled  for  some 
time.  If  it  is  sown  before  the  land  is  ridged  up,  it  will  be  more 
effectually  incorporated  with  the  soil  than  if  it  be  sown  after 
the  ridging  or  drilled  on  the  flat. 

Where  much  barley  is  grown  we  recommend  a  mixture  of 
bonemeal  and  superphosphate  for  root  crops,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  l>est  for  proaucing  quality  of  barley,  and  good  crops  of 
seeds  afterwards. 

We  have  been  much  harassed  about  our  cattle.  The  yards 
being  cleared  of  manure  provided  little  comfort  in  such  wintry 
weather,  but  covered  yards  have  been  utilised  as  far  as  possible. 
Some  beasts  which  liad  been  out'  a  fortnight  have  now  been 
brought  up  for  several  niehts.  '       ' 

Sheep  hsiVf^  caursed  little  anxiety ;  lambs  are  all  strong,  and 
although  the  bite  u  a  near  one,  there  is  plenty  of  clover  plant, 
and  grass  is  quite  an  average  for  April. 
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WARES 

/"dahlias 

4  aOLD  MEDALS  AWARDED  IN  1007- 

Cactut  and  all  othct  «actioiiH  from  M.  Aiich  :$'-*  nz ' 
Niw   P«i>nt  flowered  i^arletJef,  fid    uacb  j  j  «  tbi, 
O  u  r  !jp  eci  ftl  col  leci  ( on  of  Cact  u  s  variet  ibx.  1  ^  d  lat  I  u  r  t 
Ana  choku  sorts,  cmt  of  poEs,  pust  frutj,  3  -. 

BEDDING    PLANTS 

of  frIL  daMcriptUmi  ami  ta  Rreat  varlfltVp 
CahdUp  Orfhid  tt^vrerfng,  5/^  dot. 
Caooas,  miTeil  minainti^l,  i/-  doz. 
CtansanthemuiDs,  chgjca  foi-  cattirjif,  3/-  ^jfz. 
P^DEi^tcmODif,  tine  vAriurJefli,  3/.  dca^ 
Geraniums.  Fucbsla^,  ilc ,  tb^  beat,  aU  at  iiaual 

pricfl*     ChL.ifre    ytralne  of  SlocltSt  AiUf*.    flod 

otu«!r  EleedUu^ii.    AJI  ^'^roDj;,  atuidy    Koll-uro^a 

plaota,      Cat?ilwgue  freer  by  po:*t, 

Addrm—lt^t.  A, 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  <  02),  Ltd. 

FELTHAM,     MIODLESCX. 


ORCHIDS. 

OUBAN  HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOBt 

▲IwAfi  worth  ft  Tidt  of  liupoolioB 

Klkdly  WBd  for  GatalogM» 
NBW    UST   NOW   RJIBADT. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    ft     SONS, 
exotic  NoMarles,  CHBLTBNHAM. 


Rhododendron,  hybrid,  14.2ft leO/-  per  l.OCO. 

...     «-2Jft.       ..    ..    260/-        . 
.,  ponllcum,  9-l2in9.  707- 

luft.     ..  110/.    :; 

li-irft.        ..  140/.         . 

.      »•  ..  2.2ift.        ..  230/- 

Azalea  Pontica.  l^ft.      ..     ..    ..    ..  iso/- 

2.2ift 240/- 

Cotoneaater  M'monsii,  14.2ft SO/.        '* 

2.3ft.       60/. 

Berberia  Aquifolium,  9.12ini.    ..    .,    „  40/. 

Yow,*  common,"}!.2^ft.  ..    ,',    .'*    ."^     *.'    240/*        " 

.«  I,         Z'iift .*       00/.    n#r'*tnn 

laurel.  Colchic.2.1fr J.'    ^      gS/.  p^Lm 

,,    _     ,.         8-4ft 120/- 

,.    Botundlfolia.  14-2ft 60/-  , 

••  .f  2.3ft.      ..    ,.    .,      70/-        *' 

^^  '*  ..  3.1ft 120/- 

The  above  are  all  gooil,  buahy,  well-rooted  atuff^Saniplea 

If  required.    20  .000  Hardy  Heaths  in  (0  varietiea-.-pedal 

piicea  on  application— Cataloaues  pc  st  free. 

HENRY  DERBYSHIRE  &  SONS 

PARLEY  HILLSIDE  NURSERIES,  np.  MATLOCK.  * 


Btspicul 

APPOniTlfKIT 


ORCHIDS. 

Particulars  of  any  plant  required,  with 
liat  of  what  we  hare  in  flower  or  apike. 

TO  HIS  BC4JUTT  **°*  **"  ***"*"*• 

TbmKuiq.       N«w  Catalogu«-Now   R«ady. 

HUGH  LOW  &  do..  ■'"^''  "^aggksBx. 

50,000     Border 
Carnations 

to  be  Bent  out  of  3  inch  pota  for  present  deliyery. 

Now  Is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

All  those  interested  in  Carnations,  kindly  write  for 

Illustrated  List  with  special  ofifer  of  Collections  from 

.  4/6  per  dozen,  Carriage  Paid ;  also  MALMAJSONS 

and  TBEE  CARNATIONS. 

Ldeyote  85,000  sq.  ft.0f  ^rlass  to  Carnation  Culture, 
and  grew  over  200,000  last  season. 

A.  F.  DUTTON,^..  IVER,  BUCKS 


-SUPERB--^ 
NEW  VIOLAS. 

We  Atrongly  recommend  the 
followins:  varieties.  They  are  quite 
distinct,  of  strong:  vls:oroa8  habit, 
and  wonderfully  free  bloom  ins:. 

4d.  each,  3/-  per  dozen. 

CYNTHIA,  intense  purple  blue  aelf,  with  rich 
yellow  eye ;  a  large  round  flower,  carried  on  long 
htalka  of  good  length ;  aweetly  acented. 

MAID  OF  WKAVBRHAM.  creamy. white, 
with  a  well'deflned  rich  yetlow  eye ;  a  large  flat 
flower  of  circular  outline ;  compact  habit. 

PURPLE  BEAUTY,  pale  purple-blue,  lower 
and  side  petala  heavily  marked  In  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  Oroaa  with  intenae  purple,  bhaded  rich 
reddiah- brown  ;  rich  yellow  eye. 

SNOW  QUEEN,  pure  white,  aometimea 
aUMhtlv  flushed  pale  yellow  in  the  lower  petal, 
rich  yellow  eye ;  a  bvautiful  flower  of  circular 
outline. 

THE  QUEEN,  creamy-white.  lower  peula 
flnahed  orange- yellow,  delidouaiy  fragrant. 

VIOLAS  FOR  BEDDING 

Stronitt  sturdy,  splendidly  rogted   plants, 
|uat  comniencine  ta  flgw«;r. 

16  per  doz.<  10/-  pen  100 

In  the  lallowlnff  colours,  aeparata  r>r  mlx^d— 

WhU«r     Crttam,     Prlmpoae       0««p 

Y«ilow.  Orangb.  Miauve,  Lnvandeiv 

Ltsnt  or  Oairk  Bl4j«.  VIotet.  Purpis 

and    Panoy. 

NEW  FANCY  PANSY 

■'COLE    OftTON     BStlDER." 

4ci.  eaohi   3/-  dozen. 

Wliiitf  groUDEJ^  aUglitly  Hu^hoil  parplv  t  purple 
blotelien^  on  ride  Ami  lawt.'r  fititiila,  ):imrj;:iniHl 
purplfi;  a  larpe  robnd  H]^  llL>«-er  with  ileep 
yei  ow  e^e^  vLOutl  lifibit,  wt^  live  blchmiiii^^ ;  tk 
tine  VwJrlin^  ynT.ety, 


CLIBRANS, 

HALE,     ALTRINCHAM. 

Alu    >t  MANCnESTEK   and    BKAMHALL. 


PLANT  NOW. 

WATER  LILIES. 


Full  particulars  of  best  and 
newest  varieties.    Post  free. 


DICKSONS  ■'"'ri..  CHESTER 

HUTS  for  the  Garden.    Potting  Sheds,  Work- 
ahopa,  Oycle  Houaea.  Boot  Rooms.  Servanta'  Meaa 
Booma,  Children 'a  Pfay.rooma.  drc.    Send  for  Illnatrated 
Catalogue  free. 
BOULTON  A  PAUL,  Ltd.,  Mannfacturera.  Norwich. 

"pURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  prepared 
JL  for  Hortlcultuiml  uae.  Extract  from  the  Journal  0/ 
HortietUture :  **  Charcoal  ia  invaluable  aa  a  manurial  agent, 
each  little  piece  ia  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  thinga  o(  thia 
life.  Them  ia  no  cnltivated  plant  which  ia  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  aoil  in  which  it  ia  rooted/' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Pricea  to  the  Manufactnnia— 
HIRST.  BROOKS  A  HIR:iT.  Ltd..  Leeda. 


EST'S    PATENT   GARDEN    SUNDRIES 
have  been  inrented  daring  25  yeara  of  practical 


experience  in  horticultural  anndriea.  That  bv  the  better 
cuftivation  of  planta  and  the  plesuure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  order  their  expense  ia  donbly  repaid.  From 
Seedamen  andlronmongera.  Sampleaand  Large  Illnatrated 
Catalogue  ooat  free. 

C.  E.  WEST.  Highim  Hill,  London.  N.E. 


THUBSDAT,  MAT  7,  1008. 


Tbe  Got-floiei  Gardes. 


MONG  the  maltihidinous  changes 
of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
must  be  reckoned  one  that  14 
good  in  every  way,  and  that  U 
the  increasing  love  of  flowers. 
Though  I  am  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  this  spirit  of  the  age,  I  caa 
^^  iilnays  feel  sympathy  for  the  gardener 
"V  M }  o  is  annoyed,  or  grieved,  according  to 
his  temperament,  by  the  cutting  of  flowers 
in  somewhat  wholesale  fashion  from  the  beds 
and  borders  upon  which- he  has  lavished  much 
thought,  time,  and  care  in  oxder  to  make  as  fine 
a  display  as  possible. 

Those  who  simply  reap  tbe  fruits  do  not  know 
or  realise  how  the  gardener's  mind  gets  set  upon 
the  spectacular  effect  of  his  arranging,  planting, 
and  subsequent  tending.  The  modern  fashion 
of  arranging  flowers,  too,  which  demands  that 
only  two,  or  at  most  three  varieties,  should  be 
put  together,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  putting  a  dozen  or  more  different  kinds  of 
flowers  in  the  same  receptacle,  increases  the 
€  fleet  which  a  raid  upon  the  garden  may  make, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  done,  the  result  of 
picking  a  basket  of  flowers  entirely  from  a  bt- d 
or  patch  of  one  thing  being  obviously  moie 
apparent  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  picked 
from  a  dozen  different  places.  It  is  because  of 
this,  in  part,  that  ir  occurred  to  me  to  wri'e 
theie  few  notes  upon  a  subject  by  no  means  new, 
and  that  i?,  the  advisability  of  having  a  part  of 
the  garden  set  apart  for  the  growing  of  floveri 
for  cutting.  By  this  means  we  can  cut  as  maoy 
as  we  want  of  one  variety  without  compunction. 
Or  ceitain  plants  can  be  grown  together  0:1 
account  of  their  shoit  duration,  bad  habit  of 
growth,  season  of  flowering,  want  of  harmouy 
with  their  neighbours,  or  other  defect,  as  not  bein^ 
suitable  for  the  more  formal  parts  of  tbe  garden. 
For  instance,  a  bed  of  Christmas  or  Lenten 
Roses,  beautiful  though  they  are  for  house 
decoration  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  scarce^ 
is  not  suitable  for  the  flower  garden  proper,  as 


EEADER8  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointmenta  or  Notea  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimutiona  of  Meetinga,  Queriea.  and  all  Articlea  for 
Publication,  officially  to  **THB  EDITOR,**  at 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E:.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  lo  no  oiLer 
address. 
No.  1451.— Vol.  LVI.    Third  Series. 
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these  are  only  in  bloom  at  a  time  when  vre  spencl  little  or 
no  time  in  tfie  garden.  Many  annuals,  too,  which  are  so  much 
prized  for  table  decoration,  such  as  Love-in-a-Mist,  Cornflowers, 
Eschscholtzias  (a  beautiful  trio),  Shirley  Poppies,  Larkspurs, 
Ac,  are  not  suitable,  for  the  reason  that  they  become* untidy 
m  late  July,  "and  l^ve  big  gaps  in  August.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  annuafs  to  anything  like  'perfection  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  shru^  or  greedy  hardy  perennials,  and 
the  same  applies  to  a  good  "hiany  of  the  choicer  perennials. 
Many^of  th©',  hardiest  perennials,  too,  though  giving  a  good 
effect  in  a  mixed  border  when  grown  in  great  masses,  do  not 
produce  such  fine  blossoms  there  as  small  clumps  planted  in 
fresh  ground.  Of  course,  this  doeis  not  apply  to  those  which 
do  not  stand  moving  well,  on  account  of  their  deepsrooting 
character,  th^  bcittleness  of  their- roots,  or  other  characteristics 
which  make  theih  bad  subjects  to  transplant,  of  which  Japanese 
Anemones,  Gypeoffliila-  paniculata.  Hellebores,  Sea  Hollies,  Sea 
Lavenders,  Potentillas,  Delphiniums,  and  many  others  might 
be  quoted  as  instances.  Many,  however,  which  form  maaees  of 
roots  near  the  surface  do  better  if  frequently  moved,  while 
small  young  pieces  from  the  old  clumps  often  give  very  fine 
flower^  the  first  year.  This  is  true  of  Sunflowers,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Achillea  ptarmica,  ta^.  Phloxes,  and  Chrysanthemum 
maximum.  ,       - .  ■  v  -  •        :. 

»  In  making  suggestions  for  the  growing  of  flowers  for  cutting 
apart  from  the  ionnal  flower  garden,  it  wMild  perhaps  be  ai^ 
well  to  divide  the  subject  into  three  parts— bulbs,  hardy 
perennials,  and  annuals.  But  something  must  firat  be  said 
about  th©  situation  of  this  cut-flOwer  garden.  One  may  give 
up  odd  portions  of  the  kitchen  garden  more  or  less  permanently 
to  hardy  perennials,  as,  for  instance,  along  tJie  margins'of  the 
vegetable  quarters,  the  borders  in  front  of  espalier  fruit  trees, 
4&C.,  and  such  places  may  be  U5>ed  for  plants  which  do  not  stand 
moving  well,  but  this  is  not  my  idea,  in  these  notes,  -which  Is 
to"  use  a  border,  or  a  small  portion  (relatively)  of  the  kitdien 
garden  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  growing  flowers  for 
cutting,  taking  a  different  i)iece  of  the  garden,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  -every  year.  This  ground  being  sa  a  rule  deeply 
dug  arid  well  manured,  and  the  soil  being  quite  fresh  to  them, 
it  is  surprising  what  fine  flowers  one  may.  grow  in  this  way, 
and  what  a  deal  of  material  for  cutting  a  small  piece  of  grouna 
will  produce.  If  the  plot  of  grwind,  of  which  a  portion  is  taken 
for  this  purpose,  is  very  wide,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  make 
narrow  beds,  say  4ft  in  width,  like  Asparagus  beds,  with  alleys 
between,  bo  that  we  can  walk  amongst  them  in  comfort  for  the 
purpose  of  tending,  and  cutting,  and  generally  enjoying  the 
Bowers.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  things  one  would  like  to 
grow  that  few  of  us  can  give  space  to  more  tlian  a  small 
selection  of  them,  especially  when  growing  a  fair  number  of  t>n€ 
sort,  as  this  method  implies. 

First,  as  regards  hardy  perennials  proper.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  buy  a  dozen  of  a  sort,  or  even  a  half-dozen.  If  one 
is  eoohomioally  inclined,  two  or  three  plants  of  some  varieties 
put  in  rich  vegetable  garden  soil,  as  suggested  above,  can,  after 
a  season's  growth,  be  made  into  a  dozen  plantsj-  or  even  more. 
If  suitable  pieces  are  taken  in  October,  or  even  in  March  or 
April,  and  properly  attended  to,  it  is  surprising  what  An 
amount  of  blossom  may  be  obtained  the  first  year.  Some  will 
do  still  better  the  second  year,  aft^r  which  they  should  be 
taken  up,  in  October  or  early  November  by  preference  in  most 
cases,  tne  dumps  carefully  "^clivided  where  they  have  become 
unduly  large,  and  replanted  in  fresh  ground.  Then  as  regards 
bulbs,  wiii^  means  mainly  Narcissi,  as  these  do  not  like  fresh 
manuire,  vegetable  ground  from  which  a  crop  has  just  been 
taken  is  just  the  place  for  them,  especially  if  it  can  be  given 
a  dressing  of  basic  slag,  bonemeal,  or  superphosphate,  xhey 
give  wonderfully  good  results  in  this  way,  and  increase 
enormously.  This  system  permits  of  planting  the  bulbs  in  early 
September,  which  is  not  usually  pois.sibIe  in  the  flower  garden. 
I  suggest  two  methods  for  growing  Narcissi  in  this  connection 
— either  giving  up  a  certain  piece  of  ground  entirely  to  them 
from  September  to  June,  and  then  taking  t-hem  up  and  storing 
them  in  time  to  leave  the  gix>und  available  for  Turnips,  Celery, 
&c. ;  or  planting  the  bulbs  in  rows  between  the  perennials. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  bulbs  will  he  grown  over  in  summer, 
the  bulbs  either  being  taken  up  or  left  for  a  second  season  if 
the  perennials  are  also  going  to  be  left  a  second  reason.  Inter- 
cropping agrees  very  well  with  many  things,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  growing  together  of  two  classes  of  plants  quite  dis- 
similar in  their  nature  is  a  good  plan.  Some  Lilies  do  very 
well  in  rich  garden  soil  where  the  natural  soil  is  specially  suited 
to  them,  and  in  such  cases  the  sorts  that  are  adapted  may 
well  be  grown  in  the  cut-flower  garden,  though  they  should 
be  left  ai  least  three  yeai-s  without  disturbance.  I  have  seen 
plantations  of  Tiger  Lilies  grown  in  this  way.  the  bulbs  being 
obtained  from  the  bulbils  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  sowing  themeelves  about  the  garf!en.     LiJium  candiduni  is 


very  suitable  for  this  purpose  where  free  from  the  disease, 
as  it  increases  rapidly  and  does  well  the  second  season  alter 
.planting,  if  this  is  done  in  August.    • 

Finally,  as  regards  annuals,  this  is  the  only  way  of  growing 
many  of  the  non-bedding  kinds  to  perfection,  the  worst  place 
to  put  them  being  the  mixed  border.  By  the  term  ''iion- 
bedding"  annuals,  I  mean  the  exclusion  of  -annuals  socmetimea 
used  for  bedding,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  .Zinnias,  and  tlie 
like.  Annuals  are  best  grown  <)uite  by  themselnes^  without 
bulbs  between,  as  they  are  put  in  at  such  various  tunes.  If 
they  are  sown  in  the  autumn  or  late  summer,  either  where  they 
are  to  bloom,  or  in  pots  to  be  planted  out  in  the  early  spring, 
we  may  get  very  fine  displays  of  Love-in-a-Mist,  Eschscholtzias, 
liarkspurs,' Scabious,  Iceland  Poppies  (treated  as  annuals). 
Coreopsis,  Sweet  Rocket,  Sweet  Sultan,  Shirley  Poppies '(always 
sown  where  they  are  to  bloom),  Sweet  Peas,  Cornflowers,  Ac. 
And  as  they  wiU  come  into  bloom  in  many  oases  by  the  end  <rf 
May  or  beginning  of  June,  they  will  furnisnan  abundant  supply 
of  cut  flowers  at  a  time  when  the  bulbs  and  the  perennials 
are  not  helping  us  much,  and  they  will  be  over  for  the  most 
part  bv  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when  the  ground  oan  be 
clearea  and  devoted  to  vegetables — Turnips,  Celery,  winter 
Onions,  Lettuce,  &c.  ■  Having  only  limited  space,  this  is  the 
method  I  usually  adopt  where  practicable,  and  it  happens  that 
those  annuals  which  stand  the  winter  are  some  or  the  best 
which  can  be  ^own  for  cutting  purpotses.  Annuals  which  oan 
only  be  sown  m  the  spring  wiU  give  as  good  results  in  their^^ 
way;  and  where  slugs  ai'e  venr  troublesome  many  hardy  annuals 
must  be  similarly  treated.  If  the  slugs  clear  off  a  bed  of  any- 
thing which  has  been  sown  in  the  autugin,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, supposing  the  ground  to  have  been  properly  prepared,  to 
give  it  a  good  hoeing  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  in  the  spring/ 
with  a  dressing  of  soot  in  addition,  to.  make  it  a  good  seed  bed 
,for  spring-&own  annuals. — A.  P. 


Sttminer 
Beddloi:. 


The  time  for  summer  bedding  draws  rapidly  near.  All  beds 
should  be  prepared  two  or  three  weeks  betore  required  for 
planting.  Beds  that  were  thoroughly  dug  or  trenched  and 
manured  in  the  autumn  will  not  require  much  In 
the  wav  of  preparation.  An  appHoation  of 
soot  ana  lime,  together  with  a  light  digging,  will 
be  all  that  is  ,  necessary.  Summer  b€ddio^ 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  half-hardy,  gub.tropical7 
and[  carpet  bedding.  Half-hardy  bedding  is  confined  to  the 
more  common  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Marguerites,  Petunias.  The  introdnction 
of  the  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel  has  done  much  to  brighten 
beds  and  gardens  generally.  The  trusses  are  lai^er,  and  the 
colour  more  pronounced  than  in  the  old-fashioned  Jacoby.  Btds 
devoted  solely  to  Paul  Crampel  are  very  effective.  If  an  edging 
is' desired,  the  golden-leaved  Mrs.  Pollock  comts  in  useful.  A 
good  combination  for  a  large,  early-flowering  bed  can  be 
obtained  by  using  white  and  yellow  Marguerites,  and  dotting 
at  intervals  plants  of  medium-growing  Delphiniums,  such  as 
D.  fonnosum  and  D.  azureum.  lUds  of  the  double-flowered 
common  Larkspur  (Delphmium  Ajacis)  are  much  admired. 
ColeuB  Verschaffelti  looks  well  in  masses.  Many  persons  prefer 
beds  composed  of  one  subject,  with  suitable  edging,  to  beds 
containing  a  heterogeneous  jumble  of  plants.  Kochia  sooparia 
is  splendid  for  small  beds  in  an  isolated  position.  Varieties  of 
ornamental  Beet  and  Mangolds  make  a  fine  contrast  to 
Cents  ureas  and  other  white- foliaged  plants. 

The  arrangement  and  selection  of  plants  for  beds  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  background.  Thus,  at  Hampton  Court, 
a  bolder  system  could  be  adopted  than  at,  say  Kew.  One  bed, 
last  summer,  at  the  former  place  deserves  special  mention.  It 
was  composed  of  the  new  double  pink  Begonia,  Major  Hope, 
with  white  Alyssutn  intermixed— A.  macrocarpum  probably.  Of- 
late  years  sub-tropioal  bedding  has  gained  in  favour  at  the 
expense  of  half-hardy  and  carpet  beds.  Aloes,  Cannas,  various 
palms,  Aralias  (Fatsias),  bamboos,  and  many  others  are  drafted 
from  the  houses  for  this  purpose.  The  larger  plants  are  let 
into  the  bed  ^uth  pot  or  tub  intact  j  great  care  m  watering  is 
nece.ssary.  Each  specimen  requires  individual  attention,  and  a 
reckless  use  of  the  hose  is  destructive.  Any  neglect  in  this 
way  will  soon  cause  the  best  of  the  beds  to  assume  a  yellow, 
sickly  appearance.  Large  plants  of  Humea  elegans,  Iresine, 
help  to  relieve  the  heav;^',  gr^en  bearing  of  sub-tropical  beds. 

P.robably  no  beds  give  more  pleasure  to  the 'general  public 
than"  carpet  Ijeds.  These  still  hold  their  own  in  our  best  parks, 
especially  in  the  North,  although  rejected  by  th^  majority  of 
private  gardeners  because  of  the  labour  they  entail.  Cwnbina- 
tions  of  Altemantheras,  Sedums,  Veronicas,  Sempervivums, 
Pyrethrums,  and  Mesembryanthemums,  planted  in  a  design, 
suitable  for  the  situation,  are  most  effective.  In  my  opinion 
the  delight  given  to  the  public  more  than  compensates  the 
gardener  for  any  extra  trouble  involved.  Succulent  beds  con- 
taining Agaves,"  Al OPS,  Cacti,  c^c,  are  also  much  appreciated,  ^ 
although,  perhaps,  not  by  the  men  who  arrange  them.— C.  H. 
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Cypripedlum  bellatulum,  Exhim's  variety. 

This,  the  firneet  dark  vi^riety  of  Qvpripediuin  bellatulum,  was 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticiiltnml  Society  on  April  14^ 
by  Mr.  J.  Forster  Aloock,  Northchurch.  It  is  of  the  usual  size 
And  style,  with  thick,  waxy  petals^  but  is  thicfkly  spotted  with 
purple-lake  over  the  creamy  ground.  It  received  a  firstrclass 
certificate. 

Lycastes. 

This  genus  embraces  several  species  renlarkable  for  their 
£orifei*ousness  and  easy  culture.  They  are  stronglv  recom- 
mended to  the  beginner,  for  they  are  truly  amateurs  orchids. 
In  many  large  collections  Lycastes  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
being  grown  in  quantity  either  for  cutting  or  for  specimen 
plants  for  the  conservatory  when  in  bloom.  The  pppular 
L.  Skinneri  is  the  one  usually  chosen,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  including  such  ^ch  dark  forms  as  the  new 
Orien,  and  intermediate  shades  to  pure  white.  Thus  we  can, 
bv  judicious  selection,  possess  a  small  group  containing  plants 
all  slightly  di£Perent  in  colour.  Other  species  equally  useful 
are  L.  b  aromatica  and  cruenta,  both  free  flowering,  and  very 
similar  in  general  appearance.  Tlie  former  is  aelight fully 
fragrant,  ana  blooms*  during  the  winter  months.  L.'s  lasio- 
glossa,  Deppei,  and  plana  complete  the  list  of  the  showiest 
species;  butior  quaintness  L.'s  gig^ntea,  Locusta,  and  the  rare 
I>yerianA  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  absolutely  refuses  to 
erow  in  any  other  way  than  suspended  with  its  leaves  pointing 
downwards,  like  the  well-known  Cattleva  citrina.  Lycastes 
enjoy  ©col  intermediate  treatment  tnroughout  the  year, 
4ilthough  L.  S)(inneri  is  quite  at  hqfna  among  the.  Odonto- 
glossums,  i!  placed  in  the  warmest  position  that  the  eool  house 
alfords. 

The  flowering  season  for  the  majority  is  now  over,  and  the 
necessary  repotting  can  be  carried  out.  This  is  required  about 
«verv  second  year,  and  excepting  where  a  plant  fails  to  take  to 
the  compost  freely,  re-surfacing  or  top-dressing  is  not  advis- 
-able.  Ordinary  flower  pots  prove  the  best  receptacles,  because 
of  the  numerous  fleshy  roots  which  need  plenty  of  pot  room. 
They  delight  in  a  mixture  of  fibry  loam,  peat,  and  chopped 
sphagnum  in.  equal  parts.  The  compost  ought  to  be  Iree  and 
open,  and  to  assist  in  this  direction  a  sprinkling  of  broken 
charcoal  or  crocks  may  be  added,  while  the  pots  should  be 
filled  one- fourth  of  their  depth  with  drainage.  During  the 
active  season  ample  water  must  be  given  to  enable  them  to 
build  up  large  pseudo-bulbs ;  but  the  watering  ought  to  be  less 
frequent  immediately  after  disturbance  at  the  base  and  wlien 
the  growth  is  finished.  This,  however,  can  be  overdone;  but 
proTiding  the  bulbs  do  not  shrivel  no  harm   will   accrue. 

Ans^uloas. 

These  are  suitable  companions  to  the  genus  named  above, 
and  need  almost  identical  treatment,  especially  regarding  tem- 
perature, soil,  and  the  method  of  repotting.  They  will  with- 
€tand  longer  periods  of  drought  when  at  rest  than  Lycastes ; 
in  fact,  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  nearly  sufficient  through  the 
dull  months  of  the  yoi^r ;  but  directly  growth  begins  the  water 
supply  should  gradually  increase.  The  flower  scapes  appear 
with  the  new  shoot,  and  after  these  are  removed  the  i*epotting 
takes  place.  Anguloas  Rilckeri,  ebuVnea,  and  Clowesi  form  a 
trio  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Ada  aurantiaca. 

A  brfght,  showy,  cool-house  subject,  deserving  of  wider 
recognition.  Some  varieties  open  their  flowers  more  than 
others,  but  even  if  such  are  not  procurable  the  ordinary  kind 
a.lways  proves  attractive.' and  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  among 
other  orchids.  They  thrive  in  a  mixture  as  advised  for 
Odonto's,  and  can  be  grown  under  the  same  roof.— T.  Anstiss. 

« 
Oncidium  sphaceiatum. 

This  old  and  half  forgotten  orchid  produces  long  stiflF  stems 
of  yellow  flowers  that  last  well  in  good  condition  for  quite  a 
long  time.'  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  the  plants  gix>w 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  likes  plentv  of  moisture  while 
growing,  but*  a  good  rest  after  the  bulbs  are  complete  is 
necessary.  O.  altissimum  is  a  siiriilar  plant,  and  the  two  are 
sometimes  confused,  though  quite  distinct. 
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Cross  Fertilisation  and  Seed  Raising. 

Auricula  fanciers  only  cross  those  which  aj*e  thrum-eyed, 
i.e.,  those  having  the  anthers  at  the  top  of  the  tube  and  head 
of  the  stigma  below.  Pin-eyed  flowers  are  disqualified  by. 
florists'  rule,  i.e.,  tho^e  having  the  stigma  among  or  above  the 
anthers.  This  is  artificial  crossing,  and  distinct  fr6m  the; 
natural  crossing  by  bees  or  other  insects.  The  Auricula  is  like 
the  Primrose,  which  Prof.  Darwin  has  so  well  described  in  his 
paper  on  the  structure  of  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose.  **  If  a 
uumbet  of  Primroses  (or  Auriculas)  are  examined  in  their 
natural  state,  about  half  would,  be  found  to  have  the  stigma 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the  ani<her8  or  stamens  half  way 
down;  while  in  the  other  half  the  stamens  are  at. the  top  and 
the  stigma  half  way  down.*'  It. cost  I^i*win  years  of  xMttient 
labour  to  explain  the  significance  of  this  curious  difference,  but 
when  once  pointed  out  it  is  sufficiently  obvious.  **  An  insect 
thrusting  its  proboscis  down  a  Primrose  of  the  long-styled  form 
would  dust  it  with  pollen,  fit  a  point  wliich,  when  it  visited  a 
shoit-styled  flower,  would  come  just  opposite  the  head  of  the 
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stigma  or  pistil,  and  could  not  fail  to  deposit  some  of  the  pollen 
it  took  from  the  anthers  of  the  first  flower  on  the  stigma  of  the 
second.  Conversely,  an  insect  visiting  a  short-styled  flower 
would  dust  its  proboscis  at  a  point  farther  from  the  top,  which, 
when  the  insect  subsequently  visited  a  long-styled  flower,  would 
again  come  just  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  pistil.'*  This  is 
natural  cross  fertilisation  without  method  or  aesign. 

Florists*  Auriculas  have.,  been  so  long  crossed  for  reduction 
of  stigma  that  companatively  few  from  good  strains  revert  to 
the  long-styled  form;  we  do  get  them,  but  no  matter  how 
pretty  or  otherwise  perfect,  fanciers  weed  them  out  ruthlessly. 
Good  strains  like  w©  have  now  have  a  lineage  almost  ancestral ; 
many  of  our  good  old  sorts  are  from  fifty  to  100  years  old,  i.e., 
from  the  date  they  were  first  rftised.  and  although  thousands 
of  seedlings  are  faised  annually,  they  have  never  yet  been 
beaten,  vis.,  George  Lightbcdy  and  Acme. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  hobby i  The 
plants  when  in  bloom  are  selected;  the  seed-bearer  being 
chosen  for  form  and  robustness  of  groNvth ;  the  pollen-bearer 
for  colour,  Ac.  The  antliers  of  the  seed-bearer  are  removed, 
and  the  pollen  of  the  variety  selected  for  crossing  is  transferred 
to  the  stigma,  of  the  seed- bearer,  either  direct  or  by  means  of 
a  fine  camel-hair  brush.  This  is  better  done  on  a  dry,  warm 
day.  The  seed  pod  ripens  naturally  about  August,  and  the 
seed  is  threshed  and  usually  sown  the  following  spring,  two 
years  elapsincr  before  the  seedlings  bloom.  Those  exhibiting 
qualities  equal  to  already  existing  named  varieties  are  grown 
on,  and  in  process  of  time  appear  For  competition  at  the  exhibi- 
tion held  annually  either  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Birmin^- 
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ham,     with    the     view    of     becoming     certificated     varieties 
themselves. 

Properties  of  the  Flower 

Form.— The  petals  forming  the  flower  should  be  flat,  smooth, 
and  circular  edged,  not  notched  or  serrated.  Eiges:  The 
coloup  should  bi>  correct:  white,  densely  white;  green,  in- 
tensely green;  grey,  pure  grej;  selfs,  a  uniform  self-bright 
colour.  The  bands  of  colour  in  the  edged  classes  should  be 
nniformJy  of  the  width  of  the  edge  and  tube;  the  tube  a  pure 
rich  yellow,  and  the  white  band  of  a  similar  width  to  the  body 
colour,   giving  a  well-balanced  flower. 

Alpin^.— The  gold  centres  must  be  pure  gold,  not  whitish 
yellow;  the  white  centres,  pure  white,  not  yellowish  white; 
the  ^lading  from  body  colour  to  edge  must  be  distinct,  and 
*n  all  varieties  the  anthers  must  occupy  the  mouth  oi  the 
tube,  the  stigma  being  below. 

CR0fl8iNG.--The  green  edges  should  be  crossed  with  greens, 
^  also  whites  to  whites,  greys  come  between,  selfs  to  sdfs,  as 
duitinctness  in  every  class  is  the  florists'  desiderata.  As  some 
of  thi;  edged  varieties  do  not  open  easily  in  the  spring,  a  little 
heat  IS  usually  given  to  keep  frost  out;  and  obtaining  an 
finable  tempenature  of  3odeg  to  40deg  Fahrenheit  at  nMit. 
For  my  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  its  culture,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  James  Douglas.  F.R.H.8.,  of  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey,  perhaps/the  most  successful  trade  grower  of 
the  century,  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  the  successful  amateur,  of 
Southampton. 

Mr.  James  Douglas  in  the  "  Gardeners*  Chronicle,''  Decem- 
ber 14,  1907,  gives  the  following  list  as  the  best  extant  to-day. 
The  best  varieties  now  in  the  four  classes  are: — 

Green-edged,  Abbe  Liszt,  Abraham  Barker,  Dr.  Hardy, 
James  Hannaford,  Mrs.  Henwood,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and 
Shirlej  Hibberd. 

Grey-edged,  Amy  Robaart,  George  Rudd,  George  Lightbody, 
Mabel,  Marmion,  Olympus,  and  Richard  Headly. 

«  iJ^ii^^^^.>  Acme,  Conservative,  Frank  Simonite,  Heather 
Bell,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Rachael,  and  Wild  Swan. 

in.n^^*'  iLf^^  ..^^' ,  Favourite,     Gerald,     Mikado,     Mrs. 
PhiUips,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Miss  fiamett. 

The  following  twelve  alpines,  the  selection  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen,  of  Southampton,  possibly  represent  the  best  and  most 
readily  obtainable  varieties  for  exhibition  at  this  date:— 
Teviotdale,  Ro6y  Morn,  Argus,  Duke  of  York,  Winifred,  Firefly, 
J.  F.  Kew,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Thetis,  Urania,  Evelyn  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Gorton.  »         j  r  » 

In  conclusion,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  in  his  book,  "  The 
Beauties  of  Nature,''  "All  those  who  love  Nature,  she  loves 
m  return,  and  will  richly  reward,  not  perhaps  with  the  good 
things  as  they  are  commonly  called,  but  with  the  best  things 
or  this  world ;  not  with  money  or  titles,  horses  and  carriages 
(and  we  might  add  motor-cars),  but  with  bright  and  happy 
thoughts,  contentment,  and  peace  of  mind." 

Wordsworth  again  tells  us  that,  "  Nature  never  did  betray 
the  heart  that  loved  her:  'tis  her  privilege,  through  all  the 
years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead  from  joy  to  joy ;  for  slie  can  so 
inform  the  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress  with  quietness 
and  beauty,  and  so  feed  with  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil 
tongues,  rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men,  nor 
greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all  the  dreary  intercourse 
f.^'K  ",  '  ®"?/'  ^^  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb  our  cheer- 

ific  ^^*  *^  ^^^^^  ^®  behold  is  full  of  blessing." 
^}  *»y^o»«/'  says  Seneca,  "  gave  you  a  few  acres,  vou 
would  say  that  you  had  received  a  benefit ;  can  you  deny  that 
the  boundless  extent  of  the  earth  is  a  benefit  ?  If  a  house  were 
given  you.  bright  with  marble,  its  roof  beautifully  painted  with 
colours  and  gildmg,  you  would  call  it  no  small  benefit.  God 
has  built  for  you  a  mansion  that  fears  no  fire  or  rain,  covered 
with  a  roof  which  elitters  in  one  fashion  by  day,  and  in 
another  by  night.  Whence  comes  the  breath  we  draw:  the 
light  by  which  you  perform  the  actions  of  your  life.^  the  blood 
by  which  your  life  is  maintained?  the  meat  by  which  your 
hunger  is  appeased?  The  true  God  h^  planted,  not  a  few 
oxen,  but  all  the  herd  on  their  pastures  throu^out  the  world, 
and  furnished  food  to  all  the  flocks.  He  has  ordained  the 
alternations  of  summer  and  winter.  He  has  invented  so  many 
arts  and  varieties  of  voice,  so  many  notes  to  make  music.  We 
have  implanted  m  us  the  seeds  of  all  ages,  of  sU  arts;  and  God 
our  Master  brings  forth  intellects  from  obscurity." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  philosopher  bom  in  the  year  4  b  c  , 
whoin  some  would  term  a  heathen,  but  they  are  as  true  to-day 
as  when  they  were  first  written,  and  breathe  the  true  spirit 
that  should  give  us  emulation  and  honest  rivalry  in  our  culture 
of  Natures  gems,  which  is  the  work  of  our  horticultuml 
society.  By  a  careful  study  of  any  particular  flower,  we  become 
less  like  Peter  Bell,   to  whom, 

"A  prtmroge  by  a  river  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothings  more." 
-  Fred.  T.  Poulson,  Stafford. 


NOTES 
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The  Royal  Hoptloultupal  Society. 

The  iext  exhibition  of  fruit  and  flowers,  &c.,  will  take  place 
on  May  12  at  Vincent  Square.  A  lecture  will  be  given  at 
three  o'clock  on  '*  Gardening  in  the  West  Highlands,"  by  Mr. 
Osgood  H.  Mackenzie. 

Appointment. 

Mr.  R.  Findlay,  for  the  past  three  years  head  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Watson  Kennedy,  Wiveton  Hall,  Cky,  Norfolk,  as  gA^ 
doner  to  Kenneth  McDouali,  Esq.,  of  Logan,  Stranraer,  N.B., 
entering  his  duties  on  May  28. 

Royal  Oapdeneps*  Opphan  Fund. 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers  of  the  Coraing-of-age 
festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund, 
which  will  be  held  next  Tuesday  evening,  May  12,  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  Strand,  W.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  K.G.  Application^  may  be  made  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Brian  Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Up.  Wm.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  the  famous  English  authority  on  land- 
scape and  wild  gardening,  in  reply  to  a  friend  who  sent  him 
clippings  from  the  ''  Washington  Star,''  sends  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  in  his  own  unique  style,  condemning,  as  he 
always  does,  the  formal  and  unnatural  in  gardening  and  the 
"butcher  gardening,'*  as  theabove  paper  styles  it.— ("  American 
Florist.*') 
Huntlnirdonshlpe  Djifroill  and  Sprlnir  Flower  Show. 
The  third  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on 
April  21  at  Huntingdon  on  this  date,  and  the  show  was  again 
a  success.  Many  fine  non-competitive  exhibits  were  staged  by 
nursery  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  Narcissi.  Tlie  quality 
of  the  flowers  in  the  amateur  classes  was,  conaidering  tibe  un- 
favourable weather  of  the  past  season,  very  good.  Lady  Lilford 
was  the  winner  of  the  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sou, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  this  making  the  second 
time  she  has  won  the  trophy.  Other  priae-winners  included 
H.  R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Howell  Usticke,  Miss  L.  L 
Linton,  and  Lady  de  Ramsey. 

Pplze  Money  Dispute* 

A  contemporary  reports  that  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society  were 
recently  sued  by  an  exhibitor  at  one  of  their  shows  for  the  sum 
of  £3  Is.  6d.,  being  the  amount  of  prize-money  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  at  the  show  for  an  exhibit  of  Oauliflowers,  but 
which  the  society  withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  exhibit  had 
been  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  the  produce  shown  had 
not  been  grown  by  the  plaintiff.  A  clause  in  the  rules  of  th« 
society  was  that  if  any  matters  arise  not  dealt  with  in  theee 
rules  the  committed  have  full  power  to  deal  with  same,  their 
decision  to  be  final.  Counsel  for  the  defence  raised  a  legal 
point,  urging  that  this  rule  put  the  case  outside  his  honour's 
jurisdiction.  The  plaintiff  had  had  his  trial— before  the  com- 
mittee. His  honour  upheld  the  objection,  and  a  verdict  was 
given  for  the  defendants. 

Sussex  Weathep. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Franklynn  Road,  Haywards  Heath, 
for  the  past  month  was  2.29in,  being  0.52in  above  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  0.59in  on  the  28th.  Rain  or  snow  fell 
on  twelve  days.  The  maximum  tempemture  was  66deg  on  the 
29th ;  the  minimum  29deg  on  the  2l8t ;  mean  maximum 
5d.l7deg;  mean  minimum  d4.15deg;  mean  temperature 
44.66deg,  which  is  S.Oldeg  below  the  normal  for  the  month. 
Sussex  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  extraordinary  weather 
experienoed  all  over  the  country.  Up  to  the  20th  it  was 
extremely  dry,  with  cold,  northerly  winds.  For  some  days 
after  a  succession  of  snow  showers  followed.  At  midday  on 
the  26th,  the  children  were  indulging  in  the  unusual  game  of 
snow-balling.  Fortunately,  the  frost  was  not  severe,  and  the 
effect  on  the  fruit  trtes  (which  are  extremely  late)  remains  to 
be  seen. — R.  I. 
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Sohedula  of  the  F^anooBpltlsb  Bxhlbltlon  Flowep  Show- 

The  schedule  of  oompetitiTe  classes  for  the  **  grand  ezhibi- 
tion  of  plants  and  flowers/'  to  be  held  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W.,  on  May  19  and  20, 
bas  been  published.  The  dates  are  exactly  one  week  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  Temple  Show,  though  June  2  was  originally 
fixed.  The  schedule  contains  twenty-one  classes,  six  of  which 
are  open,  nine  are  confined  to  amateurs,  and  six  are  for 
"  French  and  British  '*  competitors.  The  first  nine  classes  are 
decorative,  that  is,  for  table  decorations  and  floral  displays;, 
the  remainder  are  for  groups,  including  alpines,  orchids,  Roses, 
Oarnations,  and  ornamental  plants.  The  prizes  are  mainly  £3, 
£2,  and  £1  for  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  Applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Horticultuial  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Alexander,  Exhibition  Offices,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W. 

"Roses  In  Pote.*' 

The  ninth  revised  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  "  Roses 
in  Pots"  is  to  hand.  No  better  exe'mplars  of  this  system  of 
cultivation  exist  than  the-  Waltham  Cross  firm,  and  a  little 
work  of  this  nature,  costing  a  florin  (2s.),  post  free,  must  meet 
a  steady  demand.  Roses  are  popular  indoors  and  outdoors,  and 
in  the  near  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  the  gardener  will 
be  expected, to  ke^  up  the  early  Spring  supply  of  cut  Roses, 
or  Rose  plants  in  flower.  To  do  this  well  is  quite  as  exacting 
as  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  Grapes.  The  ^'  Autobiography  of 
a  Pot  Rose,"  which  forms  a  section  of  this  handbook,  is  at 
<^nce  deeply  alluring  and  amusing.  We  commend  the  book  in 
words  that  we  have  used  before—"  In  the  ninety-one  pages  will 
be  found  every  direction  that  can  possibly  be  required."  It 
lies  with  the  grower  by  his  care  and  judgment,  following  the 
rules  here  laid  down,  to  make  Roses  in  pots  a  full  success. 

Oapdenep's  Golden  Wadding.  ^ 

At  Smeaton  Hepburn,  East  Lothian,  N.B.,  on  April  30,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Black  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  when  they 
were'  the  recipients  of  a  number  of  valuable^  presents,  amongst 
Which  were  a  handsome  gold  watch  to  Mr.  Black  from  Sir 
Archibald  Buchan  Hepburn,  acoompanfied  by  a  gold  albert  from 
Lady  Hepburn.  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Hepburn  jointly  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Black  with  a  valuable  brooch.  The  Dowager  Lady 
Hepburn  sent  them  sugar  tongs  and  spoons ;  and  Captain  Milne* 
Home  sent  a  gold  pencil  case;  while  their  fellow  servants  o]| 
the  estate  presented  Mr.  Black  with  a  handsome  easy  chair,  and 
Mrs!  Black  with  a  down  quilt.  Many  other  presents  were  made 
by  their  family  and  numerous  friends.  Mr.  Black  has  been 
long  known  in  th«  East  of  Scotland  as  an  intelligent  and 
accomplished  gardener  who  has  always  been  abreast  of  the  times  as 
a  successful  cultivator,  having  had  collections  of  orchids  and 
other  choice  plants  when  these  were  not  so  common  as  now.  It 
is  rather  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  golden  wedding  of  the 
aged  couple  takes  place  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Black  will 
complete  (if  spared  till  November  next)  fifty  years'  service  as 
gardener  at  Smeaton.— T.  M.  E. 

'"Journal  of  tba  Board  of  AffPloultupa." 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture"  begins  with  the  issue  for  April,  1908,  and 
ariangements  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  several 
new  features.  In  the  first  place,  the  sise  is  increased  from 
sixty-four  pages  to  eighty  pages.  The  additional  space  will  be 
filled  with  a  monthly  article  on  the  course  of  txade  in  agricul- 
tural produce  during  the  past  month,  and  a  comment  on  the 
tables  of  prices  that  are  printed  at  the  end  of  ea<^  number. 
An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  print  from  time  to  time  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  crops  abroad,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  and  on  the  trade  in  those  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  which  compete  with  home-grown  produce.  In  the 
April  number  two  other  series  of  articles  are  begun,  the  first  on 
weeds,  fungi,  and  agricultural  pests,  illustrated  each  month 
with  a  coloured  plate,  the  other  on  the  agriculture  of  small 
holdings,  showing  what  methods  have  been  adopted  by  those 
who  have  been  successful,  with  suggestions  for  thos&  who  are 
about  to  take  up  new  holdings.  As  it  is  intended  that  these 
articles  shall  be  of  service  to  all  classes  of  agriculturists,  the 
price  of  the  journal  will  not  be  raised.  We  hope  to  review  the 
April  issue  more  thoroughly  in  our  Home  Farm  department. 


Wcathep  In  Pepthablpe. 

Following  the  severs  frost  towards  the  end  of  the  week 
before  last,  when  20deg  and  18deg  were-  registered  in  this 
district  on  two  consecutive  nights,  there  has  been  a  return  to 
the  dull,  cold,  ungenial  weather  previously  experienced.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ist  inst.,  which  was  pleasantly  warm,  ttero 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  Up  till 
Monday  showers,  not  unwelcome,  have  fallen  daily  since 
Friday,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine.— B.  D.,  South. 
Perthshire". 

"Tha  Bnamles  of  the  Rosa.* 

The  National  Rose  Society  has  been  busy,  for  in  addition  to 
the  Annual,  which  we  review  on  another  page,  they  have  pub- 
lished a  booklet  on  Rose  enemies.  This  is  one  of  the  society's 
most  ambitious  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  text  is  by  two 
fifst-class  authorities — to  wit,  Mr.  George  Massee,  V.M.H.,  and 
Mr.  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.,  the  one  a  renowned  mycologist 
and  cryptogamic  botanist;  the  other  equally  renowned  ea  an 
entomologist.  The  booklet,  moreover,  contains  eight  page-iUBe 
coloured  plates  of  insect  and  caterpillar  enemies,  drawn  by 
Miss  Beard.  The  life-histories  of  the  different  fungoid  and 
insect  -peeta  is  pu billed,  with  instructions  how  they  may  be 
kept  in  check  or  be  destroyed.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Mawley, 
as  editor,  and  the  PubUoations  Committee  on  their  excellent 
production.  This  handbook  ©an  only  be  obtained  by  non- 
members  through  a  member  of  the  N.R.S.  at  2s.  6d.  each,  post 
free. 

Appll  WaatbeP  at  Desfopd.  Laloastep. 

The  total  rainfall  of  d.79in  for  the  past  month  is  a  heavy 
one,  ther^  having  been  fourteen  days  on  which  rain  or  snow 
fell.  The  greatest  quantity  was  measured  on  the  29th,  when 
it  was  0.60in.  The  temperature  was  low,  as  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind  has  been  northerly.  The  warmest  days 
were  thet  9th  and  dOth,  when  it  was  65deg  and  64deg  respec- 
tively. The  lowest  was  on  the  24th,  when  it  was  26d«g.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  43.1deg,  which  is  a  very 
low  one.  The  last  week  was  very  wet,  there  having  been  a  fall 
of  rain  or  snow  on  seven  out  of  eight  days.  On  the  25th  snow 
fell  all  through  the  day,  which  melted  as  it  touched  the  earth. 
During  the  night  it  was  cooler,  and  remained  on  the  ground, 
when  there  was  nearly  6in  measured  next  morning.  On  the 
24th  there  was  a  sharp  frost,  but  the  covering  of  snow  on  all 
the  bushes  saved  the  Qooseberry  flowers  from  any  harm.  This 
was  the  case,  too,  in  respect  to  the  unopened  Plum  blooms, 
as  now  the  blossom  is  out,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
damage  done  to  them.  I  trust  that  other  districts  will  have 
esoa{>ed  much  better  than  the  alarmist  reports  would  lead  us 
to  believe  is  the  case. — L.  F.  D. 

Intei^natlonal  Botanloal  Consipass 

The  third  International  Botanical  Congress  is  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  from  May^  14  to  May  22,  1910.  Owing  to  the  deatk 
of  Professor  L.  Errera,  who  was  appointed  joint  president  of 
the  organising  committee  held  at  Vienna  in  1905,  and  also  of 
his  successor,  Count  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Dentergem,  Baron  de 
Moreau  and  M.  Th.  Dunand  are  now  the;  presidents.  At  the 
close  of  1907  the  newly-«onstituted  executive  convoked  a  meet- 
ing of  the  principal  Belgian  botanists;  this  meeting,  held  at 
Brussels,  after  an  exchange  of  views,  adopted  the  foUowing 
among  other  regulations  for  the  said  congress :  Membership  of 
the  congress  shall  be  conditional  upon  subscribing  to  its 
regulations  and  a  payment  of  fifteen  francs  (I2b.)..  Any 
language  may  be  used  in  the  discussions,  but  French  will  be  the 
official  language  of  the  congress.  Papers  on  various  questions 
affecting  theoretical  or  applied  botany-napart  from  those 
specified  in  the  agenda  of  the  si>ecial  sections — may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  organising  committee,  who  shall  decide  as  to  the 
discussion  of  the  same  and  their  inclusion  in  the  minutes  of  the 
congress.  The^e  papers  may  be  written  in  German,  English, 
Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  or  Portuguese;  they 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  of 
their  summing-up  in  either  German,  English,  or  French.  All 
communications  relating  to  the  congress  should  be  addressed 
as  follows:  Dr.  E.  De  Wildeman,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Organising  Committee,  Jardin  Botanique  de  I'Etat,  Brussels 
(Belgium). 
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Garden  OiQaieots. 


Arbours  and  Temples. 

To  obtain  the  ijest  scenic  results  in  the  disposition  of  the 
features  of  a  garden,  it  is  necessary  that  no  details  should  be 
considered  too  small  or  insignificant  for  consideration. 
'*  Everything,"  as  Mr.  Mawson  says,  *' within  the  scope  of  the 
garden  scheme  should  be  designed  or  planned  with  due  con- 
sideration to  its  use  and  fitness,  proportion  and  balance." 
Some  knowledge  of  architecture,  ana  certainly  a  duo  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  in  architecture,  mast  be  added  to  tht  study 
of  the  technique  of  good  gardening  and  of  arboriculture.  Too 
often,  within  recent  years,  we  fear,  that  the  architectural  ele- 
ment in  earden  design  and  garden  adornment  has  been  quite 
overlookea.  A  change,  however,  is  taking  plaoe,  and  the 
formal  in  garden  design  is  not  tabooed  so  much  as  it  has  been. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  admitted  tliat  there  is  a  place  for  every- 
thing—for the  stately  walled  garden  with  its  terraces  end 
fountains  and  clipped  shrubs  to  the  free  grass  of  wild  scenery ; 
from  the  beauty  of  symmetry  and  richness  of  colour  in  a 
©arpet-bed,  to  the  untrammelled  effulgence  of  woodland  garden- 
ing,  where  everything  grows  free  as  it  wUl. 

Very  much  could  be  said  a!>out  where  and  when  to  introduce 
arbours,  temples,  or  other  similar  things.     The  one  here  shown 


A  Temple  at  Kew. 

is  tasteful  in  itself,  and  its  well-planned  and  well-built  frame, 
simple,  yet  ^ood,  command  general  admiration.  It  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  knoll,  amid  a  cincle  of  trees  that  deck  the  sides 
of  the  slope.  It  was  placed  where  it  is  to  '*  heighten  a  height," 
and  as  a  feature  of  ornament  to  be  seen  fix>m  several  various 
points  in  the  grounds.  Such  a  temple  may  also  be  inserted  at 
the  termination  of  a  walk,  especially  where  such,  a  walk  ends 
in  a  cxU  de  sac.  A  temple  need  not  always  be  chosen ;  an  arbour 
or  seat  is  quite  as  appropriate.  *'  Such  features  allow  the 
4^igner  almost  unlimited  scope,  and,  if  successful,  divert  the 
mmd  and  appear  most  fitting."  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be 
read  as  commending  walks  that  end  ii^  a  cul  de  sac :  for  to  be 
compelled  to  return  by  the  same  route  is  undesirable.  Walks 
of  this  description  should  only  be  made  when  there  are  parti- 
cularly strong  reasons  for  doing  so,  as  to  gain  some  pleasing 
view  or  to  see  some  interesting  object  or  objects. 


Kew   Bulletins. 

Two  bulletins  have  recently  been  issued  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  One  (appendix  iii.,  1908),  coinprises  lists  of  the 
new  garden  plants  described  in  the  leading  botanical  and 
hoi-ticultural  journals,  both  English  and  foreign,  during  1907. 
Tlie  plants  named  in  the  bulletin  are  each  described.  The  cost 
is  2d.  through  booksellers.  The  other  bulletin  is  No.  3,  1908, 
mainly  of  botanical  interest,  with,  however,  an  article  on 
rtanana  cultivation  in  Egypt,  and  several  useful  gardening 
miscellaneous  notes.     The  price  is  3d. 


The  growers  of  Violets,  both  outdoors  and  under  glass,  have 
had  much  to  complain  of  in  recent  years  through  spotting  and 
collapse  of  the  leaves,  which,  for  bunching  purposes,  it  is  equally 
important  to  have  in  good  condition  with  the  flowers.  The 
latter  have  also  been  so,  much  spotted  and  deformed  in  thei 
petals  as  to  render  them  worthless.  These  defects  of  foliage 
and  bloom  have  been  attributed  to  fungus  infections,  though 
in  not  a  few'  cases  the  disaster  is  so  suddenly  effected  as  to  give 
reason  for  questioning  the  attribution.  In  many  cases  all  the 
plants  are  affected,  therefore  select  young  plants  that  have  the 
leaves  most  free  from  spotting.  This,  in  the  case  of  late  plant- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  in  May,  is  not  difficult, 
as  the  divisions  liave  pushed  some  young  leaves,  €md  it  is  easy 
to  strip  off  the  old  spotted  leaves.  The  young  plants  will  thus, 
be  practically  free  from  fungi,  and  as  a  further  precaution  the 
plants  may  be  dipped  the  night  before  planting  in  a  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  say  2os  emulsion, 
and  ioe  sulphide  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 

The  ground  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  during  the 

summer  should  be  open  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  deeply  dug, 

and  well  enriched  with  decayed  staole  or  farmyard  manure  and 

some  leaf  mould.     The  debris  from  an  old  hotbed  composed  of 

stable/  manure  and  leaves  is  excellent  for  the'  purpose.       Of 

course,   the  ground  should  be  prepared  some  time  in  advance 

of  planting,  and  be  forked  over  in  spring,  if  dug  and 

manured  in  autumn  or  winter.     To  ensure  a  sturdy 

growth,    the   ground   should    be   made  rather  firm  by 

treading  prior  to  planting,  and  the  surface  should  be 

in  good  tilth.     The  varieties  of  Violets  may  be  divided 

into  three  sections  for  cultural,  or  at  least  planting 

purposes : 

1.  Vigoix>u6  growers,  such/  as  Admiral  Avellain, 
Fnau  Hof  6ai*tendirektor,  Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine, 
Mdlle.  Bertha  Barron,  Odoratissima,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Princess  Beatrice,  The  California,  Superba, 
and  AVellsiana.  These  varieties  should  not  be  planted 
less  than  15in  apart,  and  in  good  soils  should  be  allowed 
18in  between   tne  rows,  and  the  same  distance  from 

Slant  to  plant  in  the  rows.     La  France  must  have  like 
istance. 

2.  Moderate  growers  r—Devoniensis,  The  Giant, 
The  C»ar,  Odorata  rubra.  White  Caar,  and  the  Queen. 
These,  with  Russian  and  Parmaensis  fi.-pl.,  should,  for 
outdoor  culture,  be  placed  12in  apart  in  ordinary  soils, 
and  in  good  soils  loin  distance  apart  in  the  rows  ana 
between   rows. 

3.  Neapolitan  or  small-foliaged  section  :^  Comte  de 
Brazza,  De  Parme,  Lady  H.  Campbell,  Marie  Louise, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  and  "Neapolitan.  These*  should  be 
given  a  distance  of  12in  apart  every  way,  and  the 
vigorous  growing  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  is  all  the  better 
for  loin. 

Tfie  plants  (single  crowns  in  each  case,  and  every 

one  furnished  with  some  roots),  must  be  firmly  planted, 

inserting  them  the  same  depth  as  before  in  the  soil 

or  a  little  deeper,  in  no  case  burying  the  centre  or 

heart  deeply,  as  this  may  cause  its  Sucaj,  or  causes 

the  plant  to  break  into  a  number  of  growths  of  a  tufted  nature, 

and  tliat  means  a  plentitude  of  leaves,  paucity  of  bloom,  and 

much  spotting  of  the  foliage.     The  young  plants  should  be  the 

best  of  the  suckers  or  divisions  the  parent  planta  furnish ;  and, 

as  a  rule,  the  old  crowns  should  be  rejected.     Some   growers 

prefer  runners.     After  planting,  a  watering  will  generally  be 

necessary  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  but  this  need  not 

be  given  if  the  weather  is  wet  or  showery.     On  the  other  hand, 

they  must  not  be  neglected  for  watering  in  case  dry  weather 

ensue,  a   sprinkling  overhead    being  very  beneficial. 

Successful  summer  management  consists  in  frequent  hoeing, 
the  weeds  being  eradicated  in  their  seedling  state.  Continue 
the  occasional  watering  after  planting,  until  the  roots  of  the 
plants  have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the  soil.  This  xrill  be  effected 
by  June,  when  the  plants  are  much  benefited  by  being  mulchetl 
with  a  thin  covering  of  rotten  manure,  and  this  should  be  added 
to  from  time  to  time  to  the  end  of  July.  But  in  no  case  should 
the  mulching  be.  more  than  an  inch  m  depth.  As  the  plants 
grow,  they  will  form  runners  f  i"eely ;  these  should  be  cut  off  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  continuing  this  through  the  season,  though 
some  growers  leave  it  off  about  the  middle  of  August.  About 
this  time  the  older  leaves  of  the  plants  are  gradually  removed, 
so  that  by  lifting  time  in  September  (early  in  the  month  for 
early  flowering,  and  the  others  towards  the  end),  the  plants 
have  only  healthy  leaves,  and  these  get  the  full  benefit  of  light 
and  air.  This  signifies  high  elaboration  of  the  juices,  firm 
texture,  and  concentration  of  energies  in  the  crown  and  their 
flower  buds  already  existing  in  embryo.  If  red  spider  puts  in 
anpearance,  the  plants  should  be  well  dusted  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  soot,  and  two  parts  in     equal  proportions  of   air- 
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slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  when,  the  we«ather  being 
warm,  the  vapoiu;8  given  off  act  well  on  red  spider  and  on 
fungal  germs.  This  repeated  ocoasionally  and  supplemented  by 
needful  watering  in  droughty  periods,  or  oooasional  soakings  of 
liquid  manure,  will  mostly  keep  the  pest  in  check. 

The  Neapolitan. varieties  do  not  succeed  outdoors,  except  in 
very  favourable  localities,  though  even  in  the  North  of  England 
they  sometime®  flower  fairly  well  in  April  or  later,  therefore 
are  grown  in  pits  or  frames,  which  must  stand  over  till  the 
time  arrives  for  transference  of  the  plants  to  them. — A.  E. 


Market  Gardening  Motes. 

The  Season  in  Connection  with  Covent  Garden  Market. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  April  has  been  a  bad 
month  for  the  grower.  It  is  distressing  to  see  the  loads  of 
herbaceous  stuff,  Pansies,  Violas,  &c.,  left  over  day  by  day; 
but  who  could  do  gai^ening  in  the  recent  weather?  Monday, 
the  29th,  did  put  hope  into  the  heart  of  many,  to  be;  ruthlessly 
dashed  aside  by  Tuesday's  rain.  With  the  season  being  so 
very  late,  quite  a  month  has  been  lost  for  the  root  trade,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  ih^  bedding  stuff  being  in,  much  of  the 
other  trade  is  irretrievable. 

Dutch  Cut  Blooms. 
Our  market  is  nothing  if  there  are  no  grumblers.  Just 
now  the  complaint  is  the  dumping  of  Dutch  flowers.  The 
opinion  of  the  home  grower  is  that  while  we  depend  largely 
on  the  Dutch  bulbs^  it  should  stop  at  this.  The  ifree  supplies  df 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  really  of,  no  quality  and  not  suited 
for  ^the  better  class  trade,  that  are  sent  over,  spoil  much  of 
our  trade.  More  than  one  leading  salesman  has  spoken  to  me 
on  the  matter.  Thej  suggest  that  a  meeting  should  be  called 
to  boycott  the  English  salesmen  who  handle  these  Dutch  flowers 
and  load  the  streets.  Why  the  Holland  people  send  over  is  a 
query.  I  think  it  is  a  question  the  Dutch  bulb  growers  should 
consider  well  before  another  season.  [On  Saturday  last, 
May  2,  1,800  boxes  of  Dutch  flowers  were  delivered  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  At  auction  they  fetched  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
box.     Carriage  is  estimated  at  6d.  per  box.] 

Rose  Tausendschon  for  Early  Pots. 
This  1907  Rose  has  very  quickly  come  into  favour  with  the 
florists.  It  is  a  climbing  variety  of  the  Rambler  class;  a  very 
free  bloomer.  Blooms  single,  peach  colour,  with  a  silvery 
shade ;  nothing  yet  on  the  market  has  given  such  satisfaction. 
In  40' 8  or  even  48*8  good  plants  are  being  grown,  trained  tb 
two  or  three  stakes  from  2ft  to  3ft  high.  Foliage  small,  but  of 
a  very  pleasing  colour.  "With  the  aid  of  Hamilton's  Spider 
Killer  the  winter  pest,  red  spider,  is  being  well  kept  down. 
Mr.  J.  Lion,  Stanmore,  who  imported  it  direct  from  the  Con- 
tinent last  year,  is  in  raptures  with  it.  [Messrs  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,   Waltham  Croos,  have  been  exhibiting  it  finely.] 

Rhubarb,  The  Sutton. 
I  had  a  nice  parcel  of  the  above  sent  me  from  Wisbech.  It 
is  vei*y  fine,  and  of  good  colour,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
being  a  forcer.  At  Wisbech  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  open 
quarters,  and  have  noted  it  as  being  good.  [Daw's  Champion 
and  Hobday's  Giant  have  each  recently  been  well  shown.] 

Packing  Tomatoes. 
While  12lb  is  the  recognised  packet,  whether  in  cross- 
handled  basket  or  in  box,  a  lesser  weight  is  very  advisable 
while  prices  are  high.  Recently,  Worthing  was  sending  up  in 
121b  lots,  which  made  Is.  per  lb.  Had  these  been  truly  graded, 
in  half  the  weight.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  would  have  been  returned 
for  them.  Grading  is  very  important,  combined  with  good 
colour,  facts  which  should  be  well  kept  in  mind. 

Three  Crops  for  Glass  Houses. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  adapts  his  crops  well,  leaving 
out  the  possibility  of  filling  in  between  while  the  main  crops 
are  growing.  Tomatoes  are  now  planted,  and  these  are  a  very 
substantial  main-paying  crop.  Chrysanthemums  (lifted)  of  the 
early  varieties,  and  pots  of  the  late  kinds,  with  bulbs,  follow, 
two  sets  of  these  being  got  in  for  cut  bloom  between  the  two 
above  crops. 

Market  Aspleniums. 
For  several  years  the  dreaded  ''mite"  has  left  its  mark  on 
the  plants  (A.  bulbiferum)  in  spite  of  the  manv  chemical 
remedies  in  use.  Calling  upon  Mr.  G.  Messer,  of  Edmonton, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  a  full  stock,  this  being  practically  the 
only  market  fern  there  grown.  The  pots  are  (S)'s  to  32's:  a 
very  fine  lot  of  perfectly  ckan  plants.  In  Covent  Garden 
Market,  even  with  a  slow  selling  season,  his  are  well  knoT^-n, 
and  in  addition  to  the  selling  for  market,  he  also  books  up 
orders.— Stephen  Castle. 


Brunfelsia  calycina. 

Because  the  Brunfelsias  are  plants  wiiose  flowers  cannot 
well  be' cut  for  decorative  uses,  they  are  somewhat  out  of 
fashion  in  these  days.  Here  and  there  we  find  well-grown 
plants,  and  the  speciftien  which  we  figure,  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  This  plant  is  growing  in  a  border  in  the  Mexican 
division  of  the  Temperate  House  at^Kew.  A  stove  temperate, 
or  perhaps  a  slightly  lower  average  temperature  than  that  for 
the  stove,  say  warm  greenhouse,  is  maintained;  and  as  the 
plants  are  placed  out  in  the  border  of  fibrous  loam,  they  grow 
freely,  and  are  just  kept  pruned  into  shape.  Thev  form 
pyramidal,  compact  bushes,  and  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
when  covered  with  their  lavender-violet  flowers,  each  as  large 
as  a  half-crown,  they  are  very  effective.  The  genus  was 
formerly  known  as  Fnanciscea,  and  the  specific  names  eximia. 
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A  Well-flowered  Brunfelsia. 

macrantha,  and  violacea,  are  now  each  referred  to  Brunfelsia 
calycina.  The  Brunfelsia^  are  West  Indian  and  South  American 

P'""'"-  Coleuaes. 

'  So  easily  and  cheaply  grown  and  showy  a  plant  as  the 
Coleus  should  be  freely  propagated  and  gi'own,  not  only  for 
baskets  and  window  boxes,  but  for  sale  ail  through  the  summer. 
Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  ai^y  time  and  anywhere,  and  if 
kept  fairly  warm  and  moist  will  root  very  rapidly.  Pinch,  them 
as  soon  (as  xtooted;  pot  the  plants  in  thei  2in  size,  and  when 
feeling  the  sides  of  the  pots  pinch  the  shoots  again  and  repot 
into  4iin.  At  each  potting  use  a  light  soil  composed  of  nearly 
two-thirds  light  weu-decayed  manure  and  sand,  and  x)ot  only 
moderately  firm.  On  a  bench  in  a  light,  moist  house,  and  kept 
moist  at  the  roots,  the  plants  will  ^lake  a  very  rapid  growth, 
and  take  on  a  very  bright  colour.  They  may  not  bring  a  very 
high  price,  but  if  properly  managed  they  are  grown,  sold,  and 
out  of  the  way  in  a  couple  of  months,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  space  is  not  so  valuable  inside  as  it  is  earliei:  in  the  year. 

Lencadendron  argenteum. 

This  plant  grows  in  a  natural  state  on  Table  Mountain, 
S.  Africa.  The  natives  and  others  paint  devices  on  the  leaves, 
and  the%  sell  the  latter  in  Cape  Town  and  various  other  s^- 
poi-ts  to  visitors.  Many  seeds  and  young  plants  are  brought  to 
tliis  country  from  time  to  time.     I  have  been  very  successful 
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in  the  cultivatfon  of  this  plant,  and  will  here  give  the  details 
briefly,  which  I  found  necessary  to  attend  to  in  order  to  gain 
success. 

In  tbe  first  place  I  would  like  to  dnaw  attention  4o  the 
rootfij  which  are  fibrous  and  thread-like.  The  most  suitable  com- 
post 16  one  of  fibrous  k^am  two  parts,  sand^  peat  two  parts,  and 
broken  charcoal  mixed  with  it.  The  fine  soil  should  be  separated 
from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  loam.  The  sandy  peat  should  be 
broken  up  and  the  dust-like  portion  and  sand  gathered  up  and 
mixed  with  the  fibrous  loam  before  the  two  chief  ingredients 
are  mixed  together.  .  Every  particle  of  sand  will  thus  mix  with 
and  adhere  to  the  loam,  and  this  is  very  important,  as  a  tho- 
roughly porous  soil  is  essential.  The  charcoal  also  should  be 
sifted,  the  dust  being  used  in  a  similar  wav  to  the  sandy  peat, 
and  tne  larger  lumps  judiciously  mixed  with  the  compost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  If  the  peat  is  not  of  a  sandy  nature,  washed 
and  dried  sand  or  road-grit  should  be  added  at  tbe  rate  of  a 
6in  potful  to  a  bushel  of  soil.  Thoroughly  drained  clean  pots 
are  essential  too ;  and  I  would  here  caution  any  person  a^inst 
using  cracked  pots,  they  nearly  always  prove  fatal  to  th€|  life 
of  the  plants,  ss  tne  moisture  is  enadually  drained  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  ball  of  soil,  and  tnen  the  roots  perish. 

Pot  firmly,  and  have  the  compost  in  a  medium  state  of 
moisture  at  tie  time.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  water- 
ing; if  by  any  means  the  soil  becomes  very  dry  in  the  pot 
pla<>&  the  latter  in  a  vessel  of  tepid  water.  Surface  waterings 
m  such  circumstanoes  are  quite  useless.  A  greenhouse  tem- 
perature is  the  most  suitable.      Plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted 


Saxifraga  ciliata. 

throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  also  in  winter  time 
during  mild  weather.  If  a  plant  has  become  established  in  a 
pot  it  may  with  advantage  be  grown  outside  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer,  but  it  must  be  well  staked  and  not  ex- 
posed to  strong  winds.  The  plants  if  healthy  will  grow  to  a 
height  of  about  4ft,  and  then  produce  side  branches.  If  the  point 
of  the  main  stem  be  damaged  side  shoots  will  grow  immedi- 
ately. It  is  safer  not  to  force  the  growth  by  giving  strong 
manures,  the  plants  are  better  without  them,  ^e  leaves  are 
blue-greeil  in  colour,  covered  with  fine  hairs  or  spines,  which 
glisten  in  the  sunshine  like  satin  cloth.— G.  G.  B. 


An  Excellent  Megasea  (Sailiraga  ciliata). 

The  section  of  Saxifragas  that  embraces  the  Mefl5ftsea3  (or 
Bergenia  section),  the  species  of  which  have  large  and  rather 
fleshy  leavas,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  picture  above.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  choice  of  its  kind,  and  though  not  so 
thardy  and  vigorous,  evidently,  as  8.  Jigulata,  Stracheyi,  or 
others  near  akin,  it  deserves  one  of  the  best  places  that  can  be 
accorded.  The  great  diflSculty  with  it  is  to  escape  the  frosts 
that  are  not  uncommon  in  March  and  April,  when  it  is  in  its 
best  flowering  condition,  ihe  protection  of  a  conservatory,  or 
of  glass  of  some  Tsort,  is  then  advisable.  The  rosy-pink  flowers 
are  borne  in  dense  clusters.  The  leaves  are  pliable,  softer  than 
in  S.  ligulata,  crassifolia,  or  most  others  of  the  section,  and 
are  thinly  covered  with  somewhat  ^ilky  hairs.  The§e  plants 
appear  to  succeed  almost  in  any  soil,  out  a  good  sandy  loam  is 
preferred. 


Animal  Asters. 


These  lovely  subjects  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 

every  garden,  their  beauty  in  the  late  summer  months  being 

unsurpassed  by  any  other  annual.     Only  those  who  are  closely 

acquainted    with   the   modem   development    of  this   handsome 

!   flower  can   have  any  idea  of   its  various  forms  and  colours. 

I   There  are  dwarf,  medium,  and  tall  varieties  in  almost  endless 

1   diversity,  and  nearly  all  of  them,  if  crown  well,  will  be  a  credit 

to  the  garden  and  the  gardener.     1^  grow  them  to  perfection 

,   they  should  have  a  border  reserved  purposely  for  them. 

I         The  ground  should  be  trenched  in  the  previoujs  autumn  with 

a  liberal  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  worked  into  it,  leaving 

it  roughly  exposed  to  the  winter  frosts.     Seed  may  be  sown  in 

March.     When    the  seedlings  have  obtained   their  third  leaf. 

I   transplant  them  to  shallow  boxes,   2in  apart,  or  in  a  bed  of 

light  soil  in  a  cold  frame.     Dunne  their  growing  season  the 

ground  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  be  constantly  stirred 

',  on  the  surface  with  a  small  border  fork.     This  operation  must 

be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.     Water  should 

be  copiously   used  during  a  dry   season;    and   liquid  manure. 

applied  every  few  days  when  the  flower  buds  are  formed,  will 

be  found  very  beneficial. 

To  secure  exhibition  blooms,  pinch  off  all  flower  buds  except 
!   three  or  four  on  each  plant  directly  they  form.     Plants  grown 
for  this  purpose  require  rather  more  room.     It  is  also  essential 
to  place  several  small  stakes  to  each  plant,  tying  each  bloom  out 
separately,  for  in  the  event  of  heavy  rains  they  will 
either  get  broken  or  be  knocked  down  and  s|Jashed. 
Asters  in  pots  make  excellent  plants  for  the  con- 
servatory.    Tnree  seedlings  can  be  transplanted  into 
a  Sin  pot  in  April,  and  t^  grown-on  till  June,  when 
they  should  be  potted  in  Sin  pots,  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  decayed 
manure,  and  sand.     Place  them  in  the  plant  house, 
and    water   freely,   applying    liquid    manure  once  a 
week  when  flower  buds  are  formed.    Plants  may  also 
be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  August  to  flower 
in  pots  if  desired,  but  they  must  be  lifted  carefully 
with  a  good   ball   of  soil   round    the   roots,  and  be 
potted  just  before  the  buds  expand,  and  placed  in  a 
frame  for  a  few  days,  with  the  light  kept  shut  to 
prevent  wilting. 

To  secure  a  long  continuous  display  of  flowers 
there  must  be  several  sowings  from  tne  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  May.  By  this  method  flowers 
may  be  had  till  the  autumn  frosts  cut  them  down. 
For  cut  flowers  the  single  varieties  should  be  largely 
grown,  as  many  people  prefer  the  single  flowers  for 
table  decoration.  There  are  numerous  kinds,  but 
want  of  space  only  allows  me  to  mention  a  few. 
Among  these  are  the  Victoria,  Plume,  Comet,  China, 


PRH)ny-flowered,       and 
J.  R.  G.,  Chertsey 


Chrysanthemum-flowered.— 


The  China  Aster  lacks  the  size  of  the  exhibition 
forms  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  in  the  matter  of 
variation  it  almost  equals  these  flowers.  At  any 
rate.  Asters  are  indispensable  half-hardy  annuals,  and 
at  the  autumn  season  there  are  no  dwarf  annivals 
that  are  so  fresh  or  brilliant.  Tliey  are  naturally  somewhat 
late  flowering,  and  the  flower  gardeners  depend  largely  upon 
them  for  AugUst  and  September  bedding  and  border  displays. 
Thousands,  too,  are  grown  to  be  lifted  for  sale  in  the  public 
markets,  as  the  plant  bears  transplanting  even  when  in  flower. 
Indeed,  many  gai-deners  find  it  advantageous  to  lift  the  best 
developed  plants  and  to  pot  them  either  singly,  or  two  or  three 
together,  for  use  in  the  conservatory  during  the  lat^  autumn. 
At  all  times  the  China  Asters  demand  generous  treatment,  and 
the  ground  can  scarcely  be  too  rich  or  well  prepared.  Added 
to  this,  th^y  must  be  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather. . 

It  has  long  been  possible  to  secure  reliable  strains  and  named 
varieties  from  seeds.  This  is  a  great  gain  to  the  cultivator. 
To  be  able  to  plant  a  bed  or  a  mass  with  one  variety,  ««d^  be 
able  to  depend  upon  its  flowering  true  to  type,  is  invaluable. 

Probably  most  people  will  favour  the  Ostrich-plume,  the 
Empress.  Comet,  and  Pteony-flowered  Asters  for  decorative  uses 
as  cut  flowers,  for  to  this  they  lend  themselves.  Some  of  the. 
Ostrich-plume  and  Giant  Comet  Asters  are  sold  by  the  florists 
in  great  quantities,  the  purchasers  very  often  believing  them  to 
be  Chrysanthemums.  The  types,  though  innumerable,  are  each 
fairly  well  marked,  and  a  keen  eye  can  detect  the  character- 
istic'features  of  each.  Thev  vary  in  habit  of  growth,  as  upright 
(Victoria)  or  spreading  (Ostrich-plume);  in  form  and  ««e  of 
flower,  being  reflexed  in  the  Victorias  and  incurved  in  the 
Proonv-flowered  :  while,  of  course,  there  are  Miniature  Crown, 
the  Quilled,  and  those  others  already  named.  The  variation, 
indeed,  both  in  form  and  colour  is  wonderful,  and  our  gardens 
would  be  much  the  poorer  were  China  Asters  to  disappear.— M. 
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The  Oplental  Plane. 

"The  oriental  Plane  is  found  all  over  A«i«  Minor,'*  says 
Consul  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  ''but  seldom  in  groves.  They 
nsually  stand  ahwie  along  the  roadways,  and  serve  the 
traveller  as  halfway  stations,  where  he  finds  some  protection 
from  the  summer  sun  and  a  fountain.  These  trees  also  add 
considerably  to  th€  scenery  of  the  country.  They  grow  to  be 
several  hundred  years  old,  and  often  attain  such  size  that  shep- 
herds have  been  known  to  cut  huts  in  the  trunks  of  the 
standing  trees  /  and  their  vitality  is  so  jrreat  that  they  continue 
to  live  for  years  thereafter.  The  Plane  is  also  a  favourite  shade 
tree.  Smyrna  has  none,  but  Constantinople  and  the  little 
valleys  leading  away  from  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  most  citiee 
and  villages  in  the  interior,  have  large  numbers  of  them.  The 
Turks  are  fond  of  having  them  in  front  of  their  cafes  and  in  the 
yards  of  their  mosques." 

Silk  Ftbpe  Made  fpom  Pineapple  Lieaves. 

Vice-Consul  J.  K.  Foster  writes  from  Newcastle  that  experi- 
ments made  in  Queensland  with  the  leaves  of  the  Pineapple 
plant  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fibre  in  them  which  may  be 
used  in  the  production  of  a  useful  kind  of  silky  cloth.  As  to 
the  particulars,  he  adds:  "The  fibre  experimented  upon  has 
simply  been  obtained  by  the  soaking  of  the  leaves  until  the 
outer  covering  could  be  easily  removed,  and  the  soft,  jelly-like 
substances  around  the  fibre  passed  away.  The  fibre,  when 
dried,  has  been  found  to  be  of  fine  texture  and  of  good  staple 
and  strength.  Some  of  it  has  been  exhibited  at  Rockhampton, 
and  a  sample  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of 
ramie  dealers  and  spinners  to  discover  its  market  value.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fibres,  and  this  may  be  found 
to  be  a  valuable  one.  Possibly,  there  is  here  the  utilisation  of  a^ 
waste  product.  The  leaves  of  this  ground  fruit  have  ever  been 
destroyed  as  worthless,  but  if  the  fibre  can  be  used  it  will  be 
an  additional  source  of  profit  to  the  Pineapple  growers.  The 
process  of  extracting  the  fibre  from  the  leaves  need  not  be 
an  exx>ensive  one,  and  if  some  new  kind  of  silky  material  oan 
be  obtained  it  will  produce  no  small  amount  of  wealth.  Pine- 
apple silk  may  become  the  fashion.  It  wiU  be  worth  while  to 
make  further  experiments." 

SppaylnflT- 

The  annual  loss  from  the  incursions  of  destructive  insects 
in  the  United  States  exceeds  by  many  times  the  yearly  output 
of  all  the  gold  mines  in  the  United  States.  The  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  Apple  ci^p  of  New  York  State  due  to  insect  injury 
cannot  be  less  than  tfhirty  per  cent,  one  year  with  cmother.  This 
is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  fruit  grower,  yet  the  injury  could  be 
lessened  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  by  an  expenditure  of  not  exceed- 
ing two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  an  average  Apple  crop.  The 
need  for  spraying  is  evident.  It  will  probably  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  Plants  are  not  cured  by  medical  treatment,  like 
animals.  Plants  are  not  made  immune  to  insect  or  fungus 
attack  by  previous  treatment.  We  aim  to  protect  plants  by 
spraying,  from  two  classes  of  enemies,  insects  and  fungi  (plural), 
fung'is  (singular).  We  protect  plants.  We  do  not  cure 
them.  How  are  they  protected?  By  covering  the  foliage  with 
a  medium  in  which  the  fungus  will  not  grow ;  in  the  case  of  the 
plant  parasite,  by  poisoning  the  leaf-eating  insect  or  killing  the 
sucking  insect  with  something  which  destroys  its  body.  In 
both  cases  the  principle  of  forehanded  protection  is  involved. 
The  protective  agent  alhould  be  well  in  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Both  diseases  and  destructive  insects  work  rapidly.  A  delay  of 
a  few  days  may  throw  the  remedy  into  the  "too  Late"  class. 
Of  all  the  factors  making  for  success  in  spraying,  promptness  is 
most  important.  Probably  more  failures  result  from  tardiness 
than  from  any  other  cause. 


A  Soented  Dahlia.  ^ 

Herr  T.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  has  introduced  a  IXahlia 
which  is  characterised  by  a  sweet  scent  recalling  that  of  honey. 
The  plant  originated  in  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  be  of  good  habit. 
Planted  out  in  May,  it  flowers  in  July  and  August,  the  blooms 
being  of  a  shade  of  orange-soarlet,  and  borne  on  long  stems, 
thus  rendering  them  very  suitable  for  use  as  cut  flowers.  The 
plant  reaches  a  height  of  4ft  to  6ft. 

Ipls.  Snow  Queen. 

This  very  beautiful  beardkss  Iris  ought  to  be  secured  by 
all  admirers  of  these  charming  flowers,  especially  by  those  who 
appreciate  the  Siberian  Irises,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
the  various  forms  of  I.  sibirica.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  of 
the  white  forms  of  I.  sibirica;  and  although  its  introducers, 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  call  it  I.  sibirica  orientalis  Snow  Queen, 
it  is  so  fine  as  to  lend  weight  to  the  surmise  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  Iris,  having  in  it  some  of  the  '* blood"  of  I.  laevigata. 
It  is,  whatever  its  descent,  a  lovely  Fleur-de-Lis,  with  large 
flowers  for  a  Siberian  Iris,  and  good,  broad-failed  flowers  of  a 
fine  ivory  white.  Although,  like  the  others  of  its  race,  it  is 
a  lover  of  moisture,  this  variety  has  all  the  accommodating 
nature  of  the  species,  and  will  flower  well  on  a  dry  border, 
growing,  however,  less  robustly  than  on  a  moist  one  or  by  the 
water-side.  It  is  one  of  the  finds  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr  when  in 
Japan,  and  does  credit  to  the  veteran  flower-lover  who  sent  it 
home. — S.  A. 

Azalea  mollle- 

The  mollis  and  Ghent  Azaleas  are  a  long'  suffering  race,  and 
come  up  smiling  each  year,  even  after  very  bad  treatment  at 
tthe  hands  of  growers.  It  is  folly  to  expect  them  to  do  their 
best  if  kept  about  in  pots  exposed  to  the  sun  all  summer,  and 
the  roots  half  starved.  Where  there  is  a  deep  black  soil,  free 
from  lime,  these  Azaleas  may  be  planted  out  in  as  moist  a 
position  as  possible,  and  will  make  a  fine  healtliy  growth. 
Where  the  soil  is  unsuitable,  the  plants,  after  flowering,  shpuld 
be  repotted  and  plunged  outside.  They  like  peat,  but  will 
grow  in  a  good  loam,  and  flower  buds  are  often  stronger  and 
more  numerous  from  a  loam  soil  than  from  the  peat  in  which 
the  plants  grow  so  rapidly.  In  either  case,  see  that  the  plants 
are  firmly  potted,  and  remove  any  seedpods  that  may  be  left 
on.  Cut  the  plants  into  shape  a  little,  and  keep  the  hose  going 
about  them  freely,  to  induce  a  good  break.  They  like  a  cool, 
partially  shaded  position,  and  the  nearer  this  can  be  approached: 
in  their  summer  quarters  the  better, 

Heaths. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  when  beginning  their  culture  to  form 
a  garden  for  Heaths  and  kindred  plants,  to  keep  out  coarse  or 
strong-growing  things  which  would  be  lively  to  rob  them  of  food 
and  moisture;.  At  Kew  (says  "  W.  D."  in  '*The  Garden") 
the  custom  prevails  of  planting  large  masses  of  Heaths;  then, 
as  dot  plants  here  and  there,  rare  shrubs  are  introduced 
which  require  Jight  soil  and  special  attention.  It  is  found  to 
be  an  excellent  plan,  and  several  shrubs  that  are  somewhat 
tender  while  young  have  been  enticed  to  grow  out  of  their' 
delicate  stage  by  the  protection  afforded  to  the  roots  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  by  the  close-growing  Heaths.  If  space  is 
no  object,  when  the  Heath  garden  is  being  laid  out,  it  wiU  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  form  large  masses  of  each  section;  if, 
however,  space  is  limited,  a  more  enjoyable  feature  oan  be 
produced  by  planting  a  large  number  of  sorts  nather  than  a 
larger  mass  of  one  or  two  varieties.  A  particularly  pleasing 
group  oan  be  formed  of  the;  Mediterranean  Heath  (Elrica 
mediterranea)  in  several  varieties.  This,  when  mature,  attains 
a  height  of  12ft  or  15ft,  but  it  takes  a  long  while  to  grow  to 
those  dimensions.  About  eight  years  of  age  it  may  usually  bei 
found  3ft  or  4ft  high,  and  from  the  age  of  two  years  it  will 
have  produced  its  reddish  flowers  freely.  In  addition  to  tl\e 
type  there  is  a  compact  dwarf  variety  called  com  pacta,  a  variety 
with  white  flowers,  and  another  with  glaucous  leaves.  The 
tall  and  short  varieties  planted  in  patches  are  effective,  as 
,    they  give  the  group  an  undulated  appearance. 
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Tbe  Sioistorm. 


The  snow  diisappeared  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  to-day 
(27th^  only  a,  few  patchcg  oan  be  jseen  in  the  hollows  and  other 
posit ion.s  ticreened  from  sunshine.  I  have  jtuit  made  &  close 
Jn^pection  of  fruit  trees  and  blossom.  Alter  having  examined 
clusters  of  blossoms  taken  from  numbers  of  Plum  trees,  I  find 
about  one-third  of  the  indiyidual  flowers  ere  ruined,  but 
enough  have  so  far  escaped  to  give  a  good  crop,  prorided  the 
chill  experienced  does  not  cans^e  them  to  drop  later.  I  hsTe 
not  b«en  able  to  detect  signs  of  anv  real  injury  to  tne  flowers 
or  young  fruits  on  Gooseberry  bushes.  Black  Currants,  how- 
ever, have  suffered  severely,  and  many  of  the  flo^-ers  have 
already  dropped.  Pears  are  verv  little  damaged,  as  only  a 
few  blossoms  have  as  yet  expanded.  Altogether  the  damage 
done  at  present  is  much  less  serious  than  one  might  have 
expected.  The  great  danger  now  lies  in  a  continuance  of  cold, 
cutting  winds,  which  would  so  hinder  the  free  circulation  of 
sap  as  to  cause  blossom  and  voung  fruits  to  drop  after  the 
severe  check  they  have  already  experienced.  The  air  to-day 
is  pleasantly  warm,  with  sunshine  at  intervals.— H.  D., 
AVarwick,  April  27.  

limmy  Peas. 

Referring  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  IGth  inst., 
about  mummy  Peas,  I  had  some  given  to  me  about  eigliteen 
years  ago.  l*hey  were  eoaked  in  warm  water  before  sowing, 
and  geqninated  well.  The  jfhinU  when  grown  were  about  2ft 
high ;  the  flower  was  a  small  pink  one,  something  like  that  of 
the  "everlasting"  Pea;  the  seed  pod  about  l§in  long,  contain- 
ing some  three  or  four  seeds.  The  following  year  I  grew 
plants  from  these  seeds,  and  continued  to  do  this  for  several 
yeam  from  the  seed  of  the  year  before.  There  are  still  four 
of  the  original  seeds  remaining,  but  how  far  they  were  really 
"mummy'*  or  not,  one  oan  never  say. 

Aa  regards  the  longevity  of  seed,  I  may  mention  a  curious 
case  whicu  came  under  my  pei'^onal  observation  some  years  ago. 
On  the  coast  of  Durham  there  is  a  beautiful  "dene,"  or  ravine, 
some  three  miles  long,  going  down  to  the  sea.  It  was  thickly 
covered  with  tr<H'S,  many  of  them  being  Yews.  In  the  winter  of 
1879-80  there  was  a  st»vere  snow^>torm,  one  effect  of  which, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  weight  of  snow  on  the  Yew  trees,  waa  to 
cause  a  large  landslip  in  the  dene.  In  the  spring  the  newlj*- 
expo^ed  surface  of  the  earth  was  one  mass  or  Charlock.  For 
how  many  yeans  had  the  seeds  of  this  Charlock  lain  dormant 
in  the  soil  of  that  ravine?— A.  E.  B.  H.,  April  27. 

Shenield  Hortlcnltiiral  Society. 

In  reply  to  *'  B.  A.  W.,**  as  the  above  society  is  dead,  may 
I  appeal  to  its  late  members  to  allow  it  to  rest.  No  benefit 
can  arise  Irom  discussing  it«  finances.  With  *'B.  A.  W.'s" 
other  complaint  I  liave  nothing  to  do,  but  would  suggest  to 
him  that  it  would  liave  been  more  ^iRi^ifl^^^^?  ^nd  more  in  the 
interest  of  koo<1  fe«»ling,  if  he  had  consulted  the  secretary  instead 
of  rushing  into  print.-  \V.  Lewendon. 

My  previous  lett(»r  in  reply  to  an  article  re  the  above  was 
written  simply  in  defence  of  the  committee,  who,  to  say  the 
least,  struggled  for  a  long  time  under  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, only  to  be  told  after  their  various  efforts  to  keep  the 
society  alive,  tliat  they  were  found  wanting.  **B.  A.  W.'* 
accuses  me  of  inaccuracy,  but  if  he  will  make  further  inquiries 
he  will  find  I  was  an  exliibitor  long  before  the  time  he  states. 
What  I  said  was  that  only  on  one  occasion  in  six  or  seven  years 
had  ill-luck  not  dogged  the  society's  steps ;  and  if  "  B.  A.  W." 
took  any  active  part  in  raising  the  last  deficit  (£100),  of  which 
I  am  doubtful,  he  knows  there  is  not  much  inaccuracy  in  my 
statement.  If  he  will  come  from  under  his /lomdc  pZume  I  will 
give  him  other  intoroHting  facts  tliat  ho  will  not  find  in  his 
**  complete  set  of  schedules.'* 

However,  my  object  in  replying  was  not  to  accuse 
'*B.  A.  W."  or  anyone  else  of  its  failure,  but  to  endeavour 
to  «]iow  that  in  my  opiiiion  it  is  scarcely  fair  or  just,  after 
years  of  anx^iety  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  society  on  a 
sound  footing,  to  say  that  its  committee  were  found  wanting, 
that  apathy  was  apparent,  or  that  the  gardeners  in  the  dis- 
trict had  ii(>  "  go."  It  is  a  pity  *'B.  A.  W."  did  not  display  such 
interest  in  the  society's  final  meotins;.  Had  he  doiie  so, 
perhaps  ]w  could  have  stayed  its  downfall. 

As  to  any  neglect  or  apathy  he  may  have  exi>erienced  in 
connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum  Society,  he  should  know 


how  to  get  redress,  which  is  not  under  a  nom  de  plume.  1 
have  such  an  opinion  of  my  committee  that  if  "B.  A.  W." 
oan  show  that  such  neglect  is  mine,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
appoint  someone  more  capable  ot  carrying  out  their  instructions. 
Lvery  member  had  ported  to  him  on  January  25,  the  year's 
fixtures.  It  "B.  A.  W.''  has  not  received  his,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  one  on  receipt  of  his  address;  but  as  I  say, 
seek  redress  for  such  neglect  in  a  straightforwiard  manner. 
May  I  ask  *'  B.  A.  W."  if  he  oan  give  us  an  answer  to  the 
subject,  *'The  failure  of  flower  shows"  (vide  **K.'s"  letter, 
page  403).  He  will  do  far  more  good  by  t^ing  us  that  than 
trying  to  prove  to  be  inaccurate  that  whicb  he  must  know  to 
be  true,   however  regrettable. — Chas.  Cook. 

■  !■■■ 

C9C00IS  luted. 

I  am  doin^  some  research  on  the  Gooseberry  sawfly,  but  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  cocoons.  I  should  be  very 
grateful  if  you  would  insert  a  note  in  your  journal  to  the  effect 
that  I  want  cocoons  of  this  fly.  The  fly  to  which  I  refer  is 
Nematus  Ribesii.— A.  C.  Tunstall,  Zoological  Department,  The 
University,  Ekimund  Street,  Birmingham. 

Ir.  Wliyt»ekV Address. 

While  I,  in  common,  I  daresay,  with  the  great  majority  or 
all  of  your  readers,  greatly  enjoyed  the  '' Horticultural 
Retrospect  and  Outlook  '*  address,  by  Mr.  Wh^tock,  the  new 
president  of  the  Scottisii  Horticultural  Association,  printed  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  there  are  a  few 
things  in  it  that  seem  to  challenge  criticism.  On  page  332  he 
speaks  in  no  measured  language  of  "  the  dirty  ragged  drabs  " 
(journeymen  gardeners)  wnich,  he  says,  **we  often  see  now 
turning  out  ** — this  in  comparison  with  the  journejrmen  of  the 
seventies.  He  was  certain  the  latter  bad  a  far  finer  appear- 
ance«  both  in  physique  and  dress,  than  those  of  the  present 
day.  This  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  physical  degeneracy  that 
is  so  otten  preached  nowadays.  The  feminine  sex  however,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  sliaring  in  tlie  degeneracy  so  Mir  as  length 
of  limb  and  siae  of  body  is  concerned ;  for  the  girls  of  to-day 
appear  to  be  giants  beside  their  mothers.  So  much  good 
material  should  certaialy  not  lie  idle.  They  might  be 
encouraged  to  delve  and  dig— in  small  holdings,  perhaps.  The 
masculine  '*  ra^ed  drabs'*^  would  then  either  nave  to  retire, 
or  to  radically  reform.  Perhaps  it  is  the  half  Saturday  oflP,  and 
''  the  love  of  sport  wftiich  dominates  him,"  that  has  made  the 
journeyman  so  bad.  Everybody  ought  to  work  all  day  on 
Saturdays,  clerks,  artisans,  and  all  the  rest;  and  amateur 
.gardening  and  joyous  sports  and  recreations  might  be  carried 
on  by  candle  light.  But  there!— gardeners  are  eardeners ;  they 
are  only  domestic  servants.  What  other  classes  enjoy  should 
be  no  concern  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Whytock  speaks  of  sub-tropical  gardening  as  not  likely 
to  be  successful  in  Edinburgh ;  but  \lr.  McHattie,  he  must 
agree,  has  produced  some  very  fine  effects  during  recent  years 
in  the  Prince's  Street  Gardens.  Maily  Scotch  gardeners  seem 
afraid  to  set  out  a  Fuchsia,  a  Eucalyptus,  a  Canna,  or  a  well- 
trrown  variegated  Maize  plant,  in  their  summer  bedding.  Manv 
have  never  attempted  to  try  whether  these  would  last  through 
a  Scottish  summer  or  not.  His  remarks  on  hothouse  construc- 
tion are  highly  seasonably.  I  agree  where  he  says  there  has 
l)een  an  enormous  improvement  in  constructing  glass  houses; 
but  even  yet  the  style  of  the  houses,  it  seems  to  me^  is  not 
right.  We  want  more  like  the  new  fern  house  in  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  where  things  can  be  seen  and  grown  something 
like  what  they  are  in  their  natural  habitats. 

For  many  excellent  hints  in  his  address,  Mr.  Whytock 
deserves  thanks,  but  I  didn't  like  his  allusions  to  the  "dirty 
ragged  drabs."— Anglo-Scot. 

Elgbteentb  GeDtory  Gaidening. 

f  -- 
Tender  Plante. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  few  enthusiasts  cultivated 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  such  improvised  structures  as 
ingenuity  could  devise.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  was  one  such, 
and  Bishop  Compton  another.  W^hen  we  consider  that  the 
plant  structures  were  merely  shelters  erected  to  evade  the 
rigours  of  the  eolder  months,  and  tliat  all  plants  during  summer 
were  turned  out  of  doors,  the  condition  of  indoor  gardening 
may  partly  be  conjectured,  but  hardly  realised.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances  which  evolved  the  vinery,  heated  by 
flues  in  the  back  wall,  and  the  subsequent  Pine-stove  which 
followed  in  a  short  time,  placed  the  cultivators  of  tender 
plants  in  a  position  which,  it  it  had  been  taken  advantage  of, 
would  liave  made  them  almost  on  a  level  with  ourselves.  It 
is,  however,  a  curious  but  unquestionable  fact  that  for  a  long 
time  the  old  custom  of  utilising  hothouses  d-ring  winter  alone 
continued.     Gardeners  seem  to  have  had  no  conception  of  cul- 
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tivatioji  beyond  preserving  plants,  and  Jiuddled  tliem  together 
in  the  smallest  space  possible.  Miller,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  better  indoor  gardener  than  a  cultivator  of  choice  outdoor 
flowers,  more'than  once  refers  in  his  books  to  the  loeses  which 
overtook  plants  in  private  gardens  owin§  to  the  ignorance 
of  gardeners.  Bradley  was  the  first  to  write  of  these  plants, 
and  later  Miller,  who  was  the  sole  authority  till  Hill's  '*  Eden  " 
appeared  in  1757,  in  which  there  axe  short  articles  on  a  few 
tender  plants.  Abercrombie's  "Every  Man  His  Own  Gar- 
dener*' (1767)  treats  the  subject  from  the  gardeners*  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  this  period  greenhouse 
plants— Myrtles,  Oleanders,  Geraniums,  Solanum  oapsioastrum, 
Tree  Wormwood  (Artemisia  arboresoens),  Indian  Bay  (Laurus 
indica)  Olives,*  the  large  Magnolia  (grandiflora),  Candytuft 
tree  (Iberis  semperflorens),  Shrubby  Aster  (Aster  fructi- 
culoflus),  Jasmines.  Cistuses,  double)  Nasturtiums,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,  Aloes,  Sedftms,  Indian  Figs  (cactus  species), 
and  Pomegi-a nates — were  recommended  to  be  placed  out  of 
doors  in  ^£ly,  and  in  June  the  structure  was  emptied  of  all 
plants.  In  this  month  other  plants  are  named,  and  propagation 
was  proceeded  with  out  of  doors  by  the  aid  of  handglasses  and 
hotbed  frames.  In  September  and  October  all  plants  were 
returned  to  the  greenhouses. 

At  this  period  the  custom  of  expelling  frost  by  means  of 
pots  of  heated  charcoal  was  not  yet  extinct.  A  description, 
with  plates,  of  a  stove  in  1771,  gives  the  length  22ft,  breadth 
5ft,  with  flues  in  the  back  wall  and  shutters  ^  as  aids  to  keep 
up  the  temperature;  and  coverings  of  a  variety  of  materials 
are  also  recommended.  Speechley,  a  few  years  lattr,  showed 
that  covering  hothouses  was  more  expensive  than  heating  them 
without  the 'a id  of  coverings,  though  he  did  not  condemn  those 
who  employed  canvas  on  rollers  tor  this  purpose.  The  glass 
usedy  and  the  glazing,  it  may  be  noted,  was  of  the  poorest 
description,  and  probably  covering  of  some  sort  in  audition 
to  fire-heat  would  be  a  necessity.  Later,  when  Cowper  sang  of 
the  ^rden,  the  greenhouses  in  winter  enlivened  the  chill  sea- 
son with  something;  of  beauty.  The  poet  rebearses  the  charms 
of  the  "spiry  Myrtle,'*  *' the  golden  boast  of  Portugal/'  ''the 
ruddier  Oranges,  and  the  paler  Lime.'*  ^ 

"  Th*  Amomum*  there  with  interminfirling  flow'rs 
And  Cherrios,  hanffs  her  twi^rs.    Geraniamt  boasts 
Her  crimson  honours;  and  the  spangled  Bean, 
FicoideSjt  glitters  bright  the  winter  long." 

The  Azorian  and  Caffrarian  Jessamines  are  also  noted,  and 
plants  from  the;  Levant;  and  other  regions.  Cowper's  plants 
were  ranged  *'  plant  behind  plant  aspiring."  Miller  gave 
desci'iptive  lists  of  the  best  plants  for  greenhouses  and  stoves, 
and  among  these  scarcely  any  are  to  be  found  which  are  culti- 
vated to-day.  For  the  hottest  stove,  Glorioea  superba.  is  named, 
also  the  Sensitive-plant,  Vanilla,  and  Ginger-plant.  For  the 
hothouse  kept  at  a  lower  temperature,  many  species  of  Cereus 
are  noted,  with  Brunsvigia  raultiflora,  Amaryllis  zeylanica, 
"the  Bambu  Cane,'*  Calocasia  esculent  a;  several  Passifloras, 
Gardenia  florida,  Lantanas,  Musas,  Dracaena  Draco,  several 
palms,  Pancratium  zeylanicum,  Rivina  humilis,  Watsonia,  and 
a  great  number  of  plants  since  rejected.  Of  greenhouse  plants, 
apart  from  Myrtles  and  Oranges,  which  were  perhax)s  the  most 
popular  of  all,  the  numerous  Pelargoniums  and  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  the 
most  extensively  cultivated.  The  Ivy-leaved  *'  Geranium  ''  was 
in  England  by  1701 ;  Pelargonium  zonale  in  1710 ;  and  the 
Scarlet  "Geranium,"  P.  inquinans,  in  1714.  The  Rose 
"Geranium"  and  a  few  others  had  been  introduced  in  the 
previous  century,  but  along  with  the  above,  P.  quercifolium, 
still  one  of  the  most  popular  species,  and  P.  citriodorum  were 
only  introduced  in  the  last  year  of  the  century.  Of  Cyclamen 
persicum  two  varieties  were  cultivated.  Diosma  capitata 
and  on©  or  two  more  species  are  also  worth  noting.  The 
Snanish  Broom,  various  Crassulas,  and  Amaryllis  reginsB  are 
also  of  the  number  of  plants  worth  mentioning. 

It  was  very  much  against  cultivators  of  tender  plants  that 
the  value  of  turf  for  potting  was  as  vet  undiscovered ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  read  very  far  till  it  becomes  patent  that  in  the 
one  matter  of  cofmpost,  and  in  the  methods  of  potting,  plant 
growers  were,  even  up  to  the  end  of  th«e  century,  very  far 
behind  their  successors  in  the*  next  century,  who  carried  plant 
cultivation  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  not  to 
be  hidden,  too,  that  numbers  of  gardeners  troubled  themselves 
very  little*  about  plant  growing.  Many  good  gardens  had  not 
even  the  very  inefficient  means  noted  above  for  the  production 
of  plants.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  plants 
in  pots  for  house  decoration*  during  thfe  summer  months ;  and 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Polyanthus  Narcissi  during  spring;  and 
to  fill  blank  spaces  in  borders,  annuals  were  prepared  in  pots ; 
but  none  of  these  called  for  anything  bevond  sclazed  frames, 
heated  by  means  of  dung;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  truly 
be  said  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  noteworthy  for  the 
production  of  pot  plants. — B. 

*  Solanum  oapsioastnim.  t  Geranium  inqninans. 

t  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinam. 
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Only  the  most  limited  view  of  plant-breeding  oan  be  given 
in  an  ordinary  thesi:/.  It  would  be  necessdry  to  extend  the 
subject  thro.igh  many  volumes  to  give  even  a  general  view  of 
what  has  already  been  demonstrated,  and  that  which  the  clear 
light  of  science  has  yet  to  bring  forth  from  the  depths  is  too 
extensive  even  for  the  imagination  to  grasp,  except  through 
a  full  knowledge  of  what  practical  field-work  has  already  accom- 
plished. 

The  fundanyental  principles  of  plant-breeding  are  simple, 
and  may  be  stated  in  few  words;  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles  demands  the  highest  and  most  refined  efforts 
oi  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable,  and  no  line  of  mental 
effort  promises  more  tor  the  elevation,  advancement,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  th€  whole  human  race.  Every  plant,  animal, 
and  planet  occupies  its  place  in  the  oi-der  of  Nature  by  the 
action  of  two  forces— the  inherent  constitutional  life-force  with 
all  its  acquired  habits,  the  sum  of  which  is  heredity ;  and  the 
numerous  complicated  external  forces  or  environment.  To 
guide  the  interaction  of  these  two  forces,  both  of  which  are 
only  different  expressions  of  the  one  eternal  force,  is,  and 
must  be,  the  sole  object  of  the  breeder,  whether  of  plants  or 
animals.  Wlien  we  look  about  us  on  the  plants  inhabiting  the 
earth  with  ourselves,  and  watch  any  species  day  by  day  we 
are  unable  to  see  any  change  in  some  of  them.  Dunng  »  lif«; 
time,  and  in  some  oases  perhaps  including  the^  fuH  breadth  ot 
human  history,  no  remarkable  change  seems  to  have  occurred. 
And  yet  there  is  not  to-day  one  plant  species  which  has  not 
undergone  great,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  .constant  change. 

The  life-forces  of  the  plant  in  endeavouring  to  harmonise 
and  adapt  the  action  of  its  acquired  tendencies  U>  its  sur- 
roundings may,  through  many  generations,  slowly  adapt  itself 
to  the  necessities  of  existence,  yet  these  same  accrued  foroea 
may  also  produce  sudden  and,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  its 
past  totory,  most  surprising  and  unaccountable  changes  of 
character.  The.  very  existence  if  the  higher  orders  of  plants 
which  now  inhabit  the  earth  has  been  secured  to  thena  only  by 
their  power  of  adaptation  to  crossings,  for  through  the  varia- 
tions produced  by  the  combination  of  numerous  tendenci^, 
indivi<kials  are  produced  which  are  better  endowed  to  meet  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  life.  Thus  to  Nature's  persistence  m 
crossing  do  we  owe  all  that  earth  now  produces  in  man,  animals, 
or  plants. 

Natural  and  artificial  cix)ssing  and  hybridisation  are  among 
the  principal  remote  causes  of  nearly  all  otherwise  pei-plexing 
or  unaccountable  sports  and  strange  modifications,  and  also  ot 
many  of  the  now  well-established  species.  Variations,  without 
immediate  antecedent  crossing,  occur  always  and  ©verywliere 
from  a  combination  of  past  crossings  and  environme-nts,  for 
potential  adaptations  often  exist  through  generations  without 
becoming  actual,  and  when  we  fully  grasp  these  facts  there  is 
nothing  mysterious  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  sports;  but 
still  further  intelligent  crossings  produce  more  immediate  re- 
sults, and  of  great  value,  not  to  the  plant  in  its  struggle  with 
natural  forces,  but  to  man,  by  conserving  and  guiding  its  life- 
forces  to  supply  bim  with  food,  clothing,  and  innumerable  other 
luxuries  and  necessities.  Plant  life  is  so  common  that  one 
rarely  stops  to  think  how  utterly  dependent  we  are  upon  the 
quiet,  but  magnificently  powerful  work  winch  .  i+  is  con- 
stantly performing  for  us..  It  was  once  thought  tbat  plants 
varied  within  the  so-oalled  species  but  very  little,  and  that  true 
species  never  varied.  We  have  more  lately  discovered  that 
no  two  plants  are  ever  exactly  alike,  each  one  liaving  its  own 
individuality,  and  that  new  varieties  having  endowments  of 
priceless  value,  and  eveti  distinct  new  species,  can  be  produced 
by  the  plant-breeder  with  the  same  precision  that  niachineiy 
for  locomotion  and  other  useful  purposes  is  produced  by  the 
mechanic.  • 

The  evolution  and  all  the  variations  of  plants  are  simply  the 
means  which  they  employ  in  adjusting  themselves  to  external 
conditions.  Each  plant  strives  to  adapt  itself  to  environment 
with  as  little'  demand  upon  its  forces  as  possible,  and  still  keep 
up  in  the  race.  The  best-endowed  species  and  individuals  win 
the  priae,  and  bv  variation  as  well  as  persistence.  Tlie  con- 
stantly varying  external  forces  to  which  all  life  is  everywhere 
subjected  demand  that  the  inherent  internal  force  shall  always 
be  ready  to  adapt  itself  or  perish.  The  combination  and  inter- 
action of  these  innumerable  forces  embraced  in  heredity  and 
environment  have  given  us  all  our  bewildering  species  and 
varieties,  none  of  which  ever  did  or  ever  will  remain  «>nstant : 
for  the  inlierent  life-force  must  be  pliable,  or  outside  torcep 
will  sooner  or  later  extinguish  it.     Tims  adaptability,  as  well 


*  By  Luther  Burbank,  read  at    the    International   Plant    Breeding 
Conference,  New  York,  September  30  to  October  2, 1902. 
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as  perseverance j    is  one  of  the  prime  yirtues  in  plant  as  in 
human  lifo. 

Plant-breeding  is  the  intelligent  application  of  the  forces 
of  the  human  mind  in  guiding  the  mnerent  life-forces  into 
useful  directions  by  crossing  to  make  perturbations  or  varia- 
tions and  new  combinations  of  these  forces,  and  by  radically 
changing  environm<>ntSj  both  of  which  produce  somewhat 
similar  results,  thus  giving  a  broader  field  for  selection,  which 
again  is  simply  the  persistent  application  of  mental  force  to 
guide  and  fix  the  perturbed  life-forces  in  the  desired  channels. 
Plant-breeding  is  m  its  earliest  infancy.  Its  possibilities,  and 
even  its  fundamental  principles,  are  understood  but  by  few; 
in  the  oast  it  has  been  mostl;^  dabbling  with  tremendous  forces, 
which  nave  been  only  partiallv  appreciated,  and  it  has  yet 
to  approach  the  precision  which  we  expect  in  the  handling  of 
steam  or  elect ricitv;  and,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  sneers 
of  the  ignorant,  these  silent  farces  embodied  in  plant-life  have 
yet  a  part  to  play  in  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  which  by 
comparison  will  dwarf  into  insignificance'  the  services  which 
steam  and  electricity  have  so  rar  given.  Even  unconscious 
or  half-conscious  plant-breeding  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  in  the  elevation  of  the  race.  The  chemist,  the  mechanic 
have,  so  to  speak,  domesticatwi  some  of  the  forces  of  Nature, 
but  the  plant-breeder  is  now  learning  to  guide  even  the  creative 
forces  into  new  and  useful  channels.  This  knowledge  is  a  most 
priceless  legacy,  making  clear  the  way  for  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  man  has  ever  receivea  from  any  source  by  the 
study  of  Nature.  A  general  knowledge*  of  the  relations  and 
affinities  of  plants  will  not  be  a  sufficient  equipment  for  the 
successful  plant-breeder.  He  must  be  a  skilful  botanist  and 
biologist,  and,  having  a  definite  plan,  must  be  able  to  correctly 
estimate  the  action  of  the  two  fundamental  forces,  inherent  and 
external,  which  he  would  guide. 

The  main  object  of  crossing  genera,  species,  or  varieties  is 
to  combine  various  individu^u  tendencies,  thus  producing  a 
state  of  perturbation  or  partial  antagonism  by  which  these 
tendencies  are,  in  later  generations,  dissociated  and  recombined 
in  new  proportions,  which  gives  the  breeder  a  wider  field  for 
selection ;  but  this  opens  a  much  more  difficult  one — the  selec- 
tion and  fixing  of  tiie  desired  new  types  from  the  mass  of 
heterogeneous  tendencies  produced,  for  oy  crossing,  bad  traits 
as  well  as  good  are  always  brought  forth.  The  results  now 
secured  by  the  breeder  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
and  intensity  of  selection,  and  the  length  of  time  they  are 
applied.  By  these  means  the  best  of  fruits,  grains,  nuts,  and 
flowers  are  capable  of  still  further  improvement  in  ways  which 
to  the  thoughtless  often  seem  unnecessary,  irrelevant,  or  im- 
I>06sible. 

When  we  capture  and  domesticate  the  various  plants,  the 
life-forces  are  relieved  from  many  of  the  hardships  of  an  un- 
protected wild  condition,  and  have  more  leisure,  so  to  speak, 
or,  in  other  words,  more  surplus  force,  to  be  guided  by  the 
~band  of  man  under  the  new  environments  into  all  the  useful 
and  beautiful  new  forms  which  are  constantly  appearing  under 
cultivation,  crossing,  and  selection.  Some  plants  are  very  much 
more  pliable  than  others,  as  the  breeder  soon  leai-ns.  Plants 
having  numerous  representatives  in  various  parts  of  the  earth 
generally  possess  this  adaptability  ip,  a  much  higher  degree  than 
th«i  monotypio  species,  for  having  been  subjected  to  great 
variations  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  influences,  their  continued 
existence  has  been  secured  only  by  the  inherent  habits  which 
adaptation  demanded ;  while  'the  monotypic  specjes,  not  being 
able  to  fit  themselves  for  their  surroundings  without  a  too 
radically  expensive  change,  have  continued  to  exist  only  under 
certain  special  conditions.  Thus  two  important  advantages 
are  secured  to  the  breeder  who  selects  from  the  genera  having 
numerous  species— the  advantage  of  natural  pliability,  and  in 
the  numerous  species,  to  work  upon  by  combination  for  still 
further  variations. 

The  plant-breeder  before  making  combinations  should  with 
^roat  care  select  the  individual  plants  which  seem  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  ob  by  this  course  many  years  of  experiment  and 
much  needless  expense  will  be  avoided.  The  diflPerences  in  tie 
individuals  which  the  plant-breeder  has  to  work  upon  are  some- 
times extremely  slight.  The  ordinAry  unpractised  person  cannot 
by  any  possibility  discover  the  exceedingly  minute  variations  in 
form,  size,  colour,  fragrance,  precocity,  and  a  thousand  other 
charactera  which  the  practised  breeder  perceives  by  a  lightning- 
like glance.  The  work  is  not  easy,  requiring  an  exceedingly 
keen  perception  of  minute  differences,  great  practice,  and 
extreme  oare  in  training  the  organisms  openated  upon;  and 
even  with  all  the  naturally  acquired  variations  added  to  those 
secured  by  scientific  crossing,  and  neraeroiis  other  means,  the 
careful  accumulation  of  slight  individual  differences  through 
many  generations  is  imperative,  after  which  several  genena- 
tions  are  often,  but  not  always,  necessary  to  thoroughly  "  fix'* 
the  desired  type  for  all  practio^l  purposes. 

The  above  applies  to  annuals,  or  thc«e  plants  generally 
reproduced  by  seed.  The  breeder  of  plants  which  can  be  re- 
produced by  division   has   great  advantage,    for  any   valuable 


individual  variation  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  desired 
without  the  extreme  care  necessary  in  fixing  by  linear  breeding 
the  one  which  must  be  reproduced  by  seed.  -But  even  in 
breeding  perennials  the  first  deviations  from  the  original  form 
are  often  almost  nnappreciable  to  the  perception,  but  by 
accumulating  the  most  minute  differences  through  many 
generations  the  deviation  from  the  original  form  is  often 
astounding.  Thus  by  careful  and  intelligent  breeding  any 
peculiarity  may  be  made  permanent,  and  valid  new  species 
are  at  times  produced  by  the  art  of  th^^  breeder,  and  there  is 
no  known  limit  to  the  improvement  of  plants  by  education, 
biieeding,  and   selection. 

The  far-reaching  possibilities  of  plant-breeding  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  man  to  breed 
a  new  Rye,  WTieat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  Rice  which  would  produce 
one  grain  more  to  each  head,  or  a  com  which  would  produce  an 
extra  kernel  to  each  ear,  another  Potato  to  each  plant,  or  an 
Apple,  Plum,  Orange,  or  nut  to  each  tree.  What  would  be 
the  result?  In  five  staples  only  in  the  United  States  alone 
the  inexhaustible  forces  of  Nature  would  produce  annually, 
without  effort  and  without  cost,  5,200,000  extra  bushels  of  corn, 
15,000,000  extm  bushels  of  Wheat,  20,000,000  extra  bushels  of 
Oats,  1,500,000  extra  bushels  of  Barley,  21,000,000  extra  bushels 
of  Potatoes. 

But  these  vast  possibilities  are  not  alone  for  one  year,  or 
for  our  own  time  or  race,  but  are  beneficent  legacies  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  shall  ever  inhabit  the  earth.  And 
who  can  estimate  the'  elevating  and  refining  influences  and 
moral  value  of  flowers,  with  all  their  graceful  forms  and  bewitch- 
ing shades  and  combinations  of  colours  and  exquisitely  varied 
Eerfumes?  These  silent  influences  are  unconsciously  felt  even 
y  those  who  do  not  appreciate  them  consciously,  and  thus  with 
better  and  still  better  fruits,  nuts,  grains,  and  flowers  wiU  the 
earth  be  transformed,  man's  thoughts  turned  fixnn  the  base 
destructive  forces  into  the  nobler  productive  ones  which  will 
lift  him  to  higher  planee  of  action  towaid  that  happy  day  when 
man  shall  offer  his  brother  man,  not  bullets  and  bayonets,  but 
richer  grains,  better  fruits,  and  fairer  flowers.  Cultr^ation  and 
care  may  help  plants  to  do  better  work  temporarily,  but  by 
breeding,  plants  may  be  brought  into  existence  which  will  do 
better  work  always  in  all  places  and  for  all  time.  Plants  are.' 
to  be  produced  which  will  perform  their  appointed  work  better, 
quicker,  and  with  the  utmost  precision.  Science  sees  better 
grains,  nuts,  fruits,  and  •  vegetables,  all  in  new  forms,  sizes, 
colours,  and  flavours,  with  more  nutrients  and  less  waste,  and 
with  every  injurious  and  poisonous  quality  -eliminated,  and 
with  power  to  resist  sun,  wind,  rain,  frost,  and  destructive 
fungus  and  insect  pests ;  fruits  without  stones,  seeds,  or  spines ; 
better  fibre,  coffee,  tea,  spice,  rubber,  oil,  paper,  and  timber 
trees,  and  sugar,  starch,  colour,  and  perfume  plants.  Every 
one  of  these,  and  ten  thousand  more,  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  ordinary  skill  in   plant-breeding. 

Fellow  plant^breeders,  this  is  our  work.  On  us  now  rests 
one  of  the  next  great  world  movements,  the  guidance  of  the 
creative  forces  are  in  our  hands.  Bffan  is  slowly  learning  that 
he  too  may  guide  the  same  forces  which  have  l>een  through  all 
the  ages  performing  this  beneficent  work  which  he  sees  every- 
where above,  beneath,  and  around  him  in  the  vast  teeming 
animal  and  plant  life  of  the  world. 

These  lines  were  penned  among  the  heights  of  the  Sierras, 
while  resting  on  the  original  material  from  which  this  planet 
was  made.  Thousands  of  ages  have  passed,  and  it  still  remains 
unchanged.  In  it  no  fossils  or  any  trace  of  past  organic  life 
are  ever  found,  nor  could  any  exist,  for  the  world  creative 
heat  was  too  intense.  Among  these  dizzy  heights  of  rook,  ice- 
cleft,  glacier-ploughed,  and  water- worn,  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  tTie^  first  and  latest  pages  of  world  creation,  for  now  we 
see  also  tender  and  beautiful  flowers  adding  grace  of  form 
and  colour  to  the  grisly  walls,  and  far  away  down  the  slopes 
stand  the  giant  trees,  oldest  of  all  living  things,  embracing  all 
of  human  history ;  but  even  their  lives  are  but  as  a  watch-tick 
since  the  stars  first  shone  on  these  barren  rocks,  before  the 
evolutive  forces  had  so  gloriously  transfigured  the  face  of  our 
planet  home. 


-•••^ 


Senecio  pnlcber. 


Few  autumn-flowering  border  perennials  bear  a  greater 
stamp  of  merit  than  this.  Its  character  as  a  plant— erect,  of 
medium  height  (2ft  to  3ft) — and  its  vigour  and  floriferousness, 
together  with  the  richness  of  its  brilliant  purplish-crimson 
flowers,  make  it  highly  desirable.  The  blossoms  have  a  golden 
centre  or  disc.  It  is  said  to  do  best,  or  at  least  to  become 
best-established  when  planted  in  the  Spring,  and  as  the  season 
is  backward,  there  is  still  time  to  lay  in  a  few  plants.  This 
plant  has  been  awarded  the  R.H.S.  first-class  certificate.  A 
sandy  loam  in  an  open  position  suits  it. 
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Melon  Cultivation. 

Gardeners  «&  a  body  must  of  late  have  been  rubbing  their 
eyes  at  the  glowing  accounts  which  have  recently  appeared  in 


the  fact  of  it's  being  tried  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale 
for  oommeroial  purposes.  In  all  other  respects  the  so-oalled 
French  syetefti  is  identical  with  the  one  which  has  for  genera- 
tions been  practised  in  the  beet  British  gardens  for  securing 
«arly  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

This  is  perha-ps  to  some  extent  a  digression  from  the  subject 
of  Melon  culture,  though  in  reality  intimately  connected  with 
it,  because  in  the  days  of  old,  gardeners  were  in  the  habit  of 
growing  iheir  early  Melons  in  dung-heated  frames.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  that  under  such  adverse  circun^tances  they 
olFten  managed  to  secure  wonderfully  good  results ;  but  consider- 
ing the  enormous  amount  of  inconvenience  and  labour  entailed, 
few,  if  any,  would  care  to  return  to  that  system  of  Melon  grow- 
ing, either  for  private  or  commercial  purposes,  because  better 
results  can  be  obtained  at  less  cost  by  the  aid  of  hot-water 
pipes  and  the  modem  glass  structure.  Those  who  desire  to 
grow  Melons  and  have  not.  the  convenience  of  a  suitable  house, 
may  do  verjr  well  by  making  tip  a  hotbed  for  the  purpose  now, 
or  by  planting  in  pits  early  in  June  without  the  aid  of  fer- 
menting material ;  but  the  growth  of  early  Melons  on  dung- 
heated  frames  is  a  delusion  and  a  sniare  as  far  as  profit  is  con- 
cerned. In  this  article  I  therefore  purpose  to  deal  with  Melon 
culture  as  now  conducted  in  structures  supplied  with  artificial 
heat. 

The  time  occupied  in  producing  Melons,  from  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  till  the  fruits  are  ready  to  cut,  varies  considerably 
according  to  Ijhe  seasons  at  which  the  sowings  are  made.  Plants 
from  se^  sown  during  the  first  week  in  January,  with  good 
culture,  will  generally  afford  ripe  fruits  sixteen  weeks  after. 
From  sowings  made  in  March,  two  weeks  less  are  required  to 
reach  a  sdmiiar  stage.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  some- 
times poaaible  to  cut  handsome  fruits  from  plants  raised  fron; 
seed  sown  only  twelve  ireeks  previously ;  but  to  do  this  every 
advantage  must  be  taken  tojwBCure  high  temperatures  through- 
out the  day  by  closing  eaii^  fund  using  the  syringe  freely. 

Care  ought  to  be  exeffised  in  selecting  the  soil  for  sowing 
Melon  seeds  in,  because  without  such  attention  plants  will  often 
get  into  a  stunted  con3itipn  in  th^  earliest  stages  of  growth  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  minute  insects  in  the  soil.  At 
one  time  we  used  to  get  over  diflSculties  of  this  description  by 
burning,  or  thorougWy  drying  the  compost  over  a  boiler  at 
work  before  using  it.  Now  we  like  to  prepare  the  compost  a 
few  weeks  before  it  is  used,  and  mix  a  little  Vaporite  with  it. 
Good  loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  added,  iSj  I  consider,  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  Many  employ  loam  without  any  addi- 
tional material,  but  I  find  the  roots  work  much  more  freely 
when  leaf  soil  is  added.  Each  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  separate 
pot,  as  the  plants  then  ^row  sturdily  from  the  first,  and  the 
risk  of  receiving  a  check  at  an  early  stage  of  growth  is  thus 
avoided.  If  Sin  pots  are  used,  the  only  drainage  necessary  is 
a  piece  of  crock  placed  over  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a 
lump  of  fibrous  turf.  When  roots  are  produced  they  quickly 
permeate  the  turf,  and  form  good  balls  for  planting  into  6in  pots 
or  for  planting  into  the  permanent  beds.  When  sowing  the 
seeds  I  like  to  place  them  on  their  edges,  as  this  often  pre- 
vents them  from  rotting  should  the  soil  become  a  little  too  wet. 

In  dealing  with  plants  from  the  early  sowing  there  is  often 
a  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  i)osition  for  them  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  transfer  to  their  final  positions.  Bottom  heat 
is  of  great  advantage,  and  yet  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  near 
the  gtass.  These  two  oonditioois  are  not  generally  found  in" 
conjunction  unless  special  means  are  taken  to  secure  them.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  pots  containing 
the  seeds  where  they  will  receive  bottom  heat,  by  placing  them 
on  the  hot-water  pipes  or  plunging  them  in  propagating 
frames,  but  in  either  of  these  positions  the  seedlings  are  too  far 
from  the  glass  from  the  time  the  fifst  pair  of  rough  leaves  are 
formed ;  consequently  the  stems  become  drawn  at  the  outset. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  at  this  stage  they  are  taken  from  the 
bottom  and  placed  on  a  shelf,  a  check  is  received,  and  for  a 
time  but  slow  progress  is  made.     This  difficulty  may  be  over- 


come to  a  certain  extent  by  standing  the  pots  on  a  board, 
raised  above  the  pipes,  at  the  front  of  a  well-heated  house  or 
pit ;  but  when  this  course  is  adopted,  great  cal*e  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  an  attack  of  red  spider.  The  best  of  all  plans 
is  to  make  up  a  hotbed  at  one  end  of  a  house  or  pit,  so  that 
the  young  plants  can  be  kept  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  good  bottom  heat. 
Sturdy,  yet  quick,  growth  is  then  obtained.  When  such  a  i)osi- 
tion  is  afforded  tnem,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shift  the  plants  into 
5in  or  6in  pots,  and  grow  them  on  till  the  roots  have  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  «uid  then  set  in  their  pernuanent  quarters. 
Plantfi  raised  from  seeds  sown  at  the  present  time  will  not  need 
the  special  attention  above  referred  to  in  regard  to  bottom 
heat  in  their  early  stages,  but  will  succeed  splendidly  if  placed 
on  shelves  near  tne  glass  as  soon  as  the  first  pair  of  rough 
leaves  are  visible. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  using  fermenting  materials  when  form- 
ing Melon  beds  which  are  well  supplied  with  pipes  for  affording 
bottom  heat,  because  a  strong  heat  is  usually  obtained  to  start 
with,  and  just  at  the  tim^  the  plants  re(juire  it  the  most  (when 
they  are  swelling  their  fruits)  the  heat  is  fast  declining.  This 
alone  is  a  strong  objection ;  others  are  the  constant  watching 
i-equired  to  keep  shoots  from  being  cut  with  the  tying  material 
as  the  bed  sinks,  and  the  great  trouble  experienbed  with  wood- 
lice  wherever  this  practice  is  adopted.  In  many  houses  the 
bottom  heat  pipes  have  been  fixed  too  low^  and  in  order  to  get 
the  plants  fairly  near  the  glass,  fermenting  material  is  used. 
A  better  plan  is  to  place  a  row  of  bricks  on  either  side,  and  add 
other  layers  until  the  required  height  is  reached.  Then  lay 
croGs  pieces  of  rough  boards,  or  slate  slabs,'  to  form  the  founda- 
tion for  the  beds,  and  over  this  place  a  layer  of  birch  or 
straw,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  passing  between  the  interstices 
when  wood  is  used,  or  from  becoming  sodden  when  slate  slabs 
are  employed.  If  this  plan  is  followed  a  chamber  of  heated 
air  will  be  formed  beneaui  the  bed,  which  will  maintam  the  soil 
.at  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  it  can  be  kept  at  when 
fermenting  materials  are  used.  If  a  space  of  from  9in  to  12in 
in  depth  is  left  for  the  soil,  ample  root  room  will  be  afforded. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  bottom  heat  may  gradually  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  a 
crop,  or  when  periods  of  cold  wet  weather  prevail. 

With  regani  to  soil,  a  good  turfy,  yellow  loam,  rather  ad- 
hesive in  texture,  is  generally  regaroed  as  the  most  suitable, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  such  a  soil  will,  with  but  little  prepara- 
tion, produce  fine  Melons;  but  growers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  able 
to  obtain  this  ideal  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  Melon  grow- 
ing. Still,  with  a  little  extra  attention  to  preparation,  other 
soils  may  be  rendered  capable  of  producing  equally  good  results. 
Stiff  loams,  without  a  particle  of  fibre,  will  grow  grand  crops 
of  Melons;  so  will  garden  soil  of  a  heavy  nature.  The  former 
should  be  stacked  in  a  heap  with  layers  of  fresh  horse-droppings 
and  salt  placed  betweeji  the  layera  of  soil,  these  being  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  the  manure  three  inches.  If  this  remains  in  the , 
heap  for  six  months  it  will  require  no  other  addition  than  one  ' 
load  of  lime  rubble  to  six  of  soil,  with  a  little  soot  and  a  ouart 
of  bonemeal  or  superphosphate  added  to  each  barrow-load. 
Garden  soil,  if  rich,  should  have  the  same  quantity  of  lime 
rubble,  soot,  and  bonemeal  added,  also  half-a-load  of  wood 
ashes  to  six  loads  of  the  other  materials,  and  if  manure  has 
not  recently  been  given,  one  load  of  fresh  horse  droppings  also. 
Whatever  soil  is  employed  should  be  placed  in  mounds  on  the 
bed  twenty-four  hours  before  planting  is  done,  to  enable  every 
part  of  it  to  become  thoroughly  warm.  Rep^rding  varieties,  the 
following  selection  will  be  found  exceWent :— Green-fleshed : 
Windsor  Castle,  very  large,  beautifully  netted ;  Imperial  Green, 
and  Earl's  Favourite.  White-fleshed:  Royal  Favourite,  beauti- 
fully netted  and  handsome ;  Hero  of  Lockinge,  old,  but  still  one 
of  the  best.  Scarlet-fleshed:  Blenheim  Orange,  Superlative,  and 
Invincible.— E.  L.  D. 


Antiquarian    Feasts. 

The  Russian  scientists  who  have  been  making  a  meal  of  a 
portion  of  a  100,000-year-bld  mammoth  have,  no  doubt,  says 
the  "Manchester  Courier,''  established  a  record  in  ancient  fare. 
Compared  with  it,  indeed,  the  menu  of  that  remarkable  dinner 
given  by  a  Brussels  antiquary  named  Goebel  was  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  "At  that  dinner,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "I  ate 
Apples  that  ripened  more  than  1,800  years  ago;  bread  made 
from  wheat  grown  before  the  children  of  Israel  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  spread  with  butter  that  was  ms^e  when  Eliza- 
beth was  Queen  of  England ;  and  I  washed  the  repast  with  wine 
of  Genoa.'*  The  Apples  which  formed  part  of  the  dessert  were 
grown  before  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed;  in  fact,  they  were 
rescued  from  its  ruins.  The  wine  was  recovered  from  an  old 
vault  in  the  city  of  Corinth  ;  and  the  wheat  was  found  in  a 
chambw  in  one  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  antiquarian  fare  was  all  excellent,  the  fruits  particularly 
being  described  as  of  as  fine  flavour  as  if  they  haa  just  been 
taken  from  the  trees. 
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An  excellent  report  of  field  experiments  has  been  ifisued  by 
the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Shropshire. 
It  contains  a  great  amount  of  information  of  special  v«5ue  to 
farmers,  who  will  do  well  to  study  its  pages  closejy.  A  section 
^  also  devoted  to  experiments  in  gar<&n  and  orchard;  and 
Potatoes  are  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  manner. 
With  these  sections  this  notice  will  therefore  briefly  deal. 

An  experiment  was  commenced  in  1902  to  determine  (a)  The 
effect  of  root  and  branch  pruning  on  Apple  trees;  (b)  the 
effect  on  gJowi;h  of  trees  when  planting  on  grass  or  cultivated 

ground.  ,  The  varieties  exx>enmented  upon  werei  Bismarck, 
ramley's  Seedling,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  "  In  both  1906 
and  1907  the  trees  which  were  unpruned  formed  more  blossoms 
than,  the  pruned  trees,  especially  in  the  oase  of  Oox*s  Orange 
Pippin.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  average  increase  in  diameter 
of  the  stem  of  the  unpruned  trefes  is  less  than  that  of  those 
pruned  regularly.  Cox's  Oiunce  Pippin  shows  the  greatest 
difference  in  this  respect."  These  points  fully  confirm  the 
ideas  which  generally  prevail  in  regard  to  the  matter;  but  the 
fact  that  an  unpruned  tree  will  for  several  years  after  planting 
produce  more  fruit  buds,  and  also  more  fruit,  certainly  does  not 
.  indicate  that  the;  system  is  to  be  commended.  Our  experience 
is  that  a  well  pruned  tree,  if  properly  managed  in  regard  to 
TOot-pruning,  when  necessary,  will  produce  quite  as  many 
blossom  buds  as  are  needed,  and  even  then  in.  a  favourable  sea- 
son the  fruit  requires  to  be  freely  thinned.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  trees  are  unpruned,  their  vitality  is  weakened  by 
the  overproduction  of  blossom  buds,  and  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  thin  them  before  flowering  time,  otherwise. in  favour- 
able seasons  the  fruit  needs  severe  thinning  if  good  samples 
in  regard  to  size  and  colour  are  to  be  produceS.  Pruning  offers 
the  best  and  simplest  way  of  adjusting  such  matters.  Kiere  is 
also  another  reason  in  favour  of  priming,  viz.,  prolific  varieties, 
jsuch  as  Lane's  and  Stirling  Castle,  if  left  unpruned,  become 
stuhted  and  never  make  good  trees. 

The  benefit  jiewly-planted  trees  derive  from  having  a  space 
free  from  grass  round  their  stems  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
report,  where  it  is  shown  that  these  so  treated  increased  in 
xiiameter  of  stem,  and  in  the  length  of  annual  growth  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  compared  with  trees  living  grass 
growing  close    to   the   stems. 

Potatoes. 

In  the  trials  of  varieties,  four  early,  four  second-early,  an^ 
ten  maincrop  varieties  were  tested  in  regard  to  their  cropping 
powers.  Epicure  produced:  the  heaviest  crop  of  ware,  and  was 
ready  for  lifting  first ;  but  Duke  of  York  was  the  best  flavoured 
among  the  early  varieties.  (Sharpens  Express  was  not  included 
in  the  trial.)  Among  second  earlies,  British  Queen  and  The 
Colleen  proved  to  be  the  best  croppers,  the  latte^  being  quite 
free  from  disease,  and  on  that  account  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Potato  growers  generally.  Up-to-Date  and  The  Factor 
produced  the  heaviest  crops  among  maincrop  varieties. 

A  striking  illustration  is  given  on  x>age  23  of  the  report  in 
regard  to  the  superiority  of  Sootch  over  ordinary  English  seed, 
where  it  is  shown  that  for  an  extra  outlay  of  £2  7s.  6d.  per 
acre,  the  crop  produced  from  Scotch  seed  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  £15  Is.  lOJd.  i)er  acre  in  value  of  additional  crop. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  experiment  in  connection  with 
Potatoes  was  that  planned  to  compare  the  results  obtained 
from  Scotch  seed  versus  immature  nome-grown  seed.  Trials 
were  conducted  at  the  College,  and  at  Albrigton,  seven  varieties 
in  all  being  under  trial,  and  in  the  case  of  every  variety, 
English  tgeed  produced  the  heavier  yield.  The  value  of  this 
experiment  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent  nullified  bv  the  fact 
that  the  English  seed  was  sprouted  before  planting,  tne  Scotch 
seed  being  unsprouted.  What  is  wanted  is  a  clear  trial  of 
Irish,  Scotch,  immature  and  mature  English  tubers,  all  to  be 
boxed  and  sprouted  before  planting ;  and  it  is  gratifyinp"  to 
know  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  conducting  such 
a  trial  this  season. 

•  »  • 

Plots  sprayed  twice  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  at  a  cost  of 
17s.  per  acre,  gave  an  increased  value  in  regard  to  crop  of 
£6  15s.  per  acre  over  unsprayed  plots. 

*  •  • 

The  **soab'*  disease  is  very  rampant  on  some  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  College,  and  a  series  of  small  plots  was 
arranged  on  land  known  to  produce  scab,  and  the  following 
substances  were  applied  as  dressings :— Salt,  lysol,  carbolic  acid, 
and  copper  sulphate.  The  only  one  that  was  effective  was  the 
copper  sulphate,  with  which  further  experiments  will  be  carried 
out. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  all  the  experiments  treated 
of  in  the  report  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  commendable 
thoron2;hness,  and  the  results  eiven  deserve  to  be  closely 
studied  and  widely  circulated.— Warwick. 


Primula  Forbes!. 

This  pretty  species  of  Primula  comes  readily  from  seed 
sown  as  for  other  varieties.  Draiij  a  6in  or  7in  pot,  and  cover 
the  crocks  with  moss  or  2x>tten  leaves  to  keep  the  drainage  open 
and  wi^bh  soil  consisting  of  fibrv  loam,  leaf  mould  (a  sood 
proportion),  and  sand,  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and 
^u^^i?  ?^^^  watering  previously  to  sowing  the  seed.  This 
should  be  scattered  thinly  over  the  surface,  and  be  merely 
covered  with  the  aame  kind  of  soil  through  the;  seed  sieve.  It 
wiU  now  only  need  a  sli^t  watering  through  a  fine  rosed  can : 
and,  farther,  if  the  soil  is  watered  too  much  after  the  seed 
IS  sown,  it  makes  the  surface  too  firm,  which  consequently 
cracks,  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Guard  against  this  by 
soaking  the  soil  by  immersion.  Place  the  seed  pot  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature;  have  a  piece  of  glass  over  it;  keep  shaded 
with  paper  until  germination  occurs.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  dibble  what  plants  are  wanted  into  3in  pots,  smgly. 
using  the  same;  kind  of  soil.  In  these  pots  they  will  make 
nice  plants  for  edging  the  greenhouse,  or  other  cool  houses, 
and  are  useful  in  finishinc;  off  a  group  of  plants.  In  'a  cut 
state  the  flowers  are  graceful  in  small  vases,  in  company  with 
the  different  kinds  of  ferns  or  grasses,  and  *  will  keep  fresh  a 
considerable  time.  Another  way  to  show  this  plant  to  advan- 
tage is  by  pricking  off  five  or  six  into  a  6in  pot.  These  come 
m  for  furnishing  the  rooms.  They  are;  effective  this  ,way,  as 
one  gets  more;  together.  After  blooming,  or  in  the  following 
Spring,  the  stock  can  be  increased  by  root  divisions,  and  be 
grown  on  similarly  to  the  seedlings.  Sometimes  they  show 
varied  forms,  so  one  can  have  one*s  ojvn  strain  by  propagatinis 
from  the  best.    . 

This  species  of  Primula  does  well  outside  on  rock  work,  but 
will  need  plenty  of  water  if  given  a  sunny  aspect.  A  cool 
position  is  by  far  the  best,  say  where  the  late  afternoon  sun 
only  reaches  them.  A  temporary  site  can  be  had  behind  some 
nook,  or  among  some  rough  stones,  adding  some  fresh  leafy  soil 
for  them  to  grow  in.— C.  P.  C,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire. 

SEhis  dainty  little  Primula  is  hardy  in  all  except  the  bleakest 
ens,  and  flowers  at  this  season  on  rockeries.  So  pretty  and 
altogether  charming  is  it,  however,  that  it  thoroughly  deserves 
every  oare,  and  when  grown  in  pans,  in  cold  frames  or  in  the 
alpine  house;,  it  is  usually  seen  at  its  very  best.  Our  corre- 
spondent sent  some  flowers  from  stray  seedlings,  which  are 
much  deeper  coloured — an  amaranth-purple— ^than  those  of  the 
type ;  but  we  prefer  the  paler  flowers  of  tne  species.  We  placed 
them  in  a  small  glass  trinket  upon  a  mantelpiece,  and  they  are 
lasting  beautifully  fresh. — Ed.] 

Barr's  DaffodHs. 

Since  last  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  May,  I  have  been 
leasting  my  eyes  on  some  of  the  fairest  Daffodils  of  the  year. 
Never  do  1  sojourn  in  the  Daffodil  fields  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  at  Surbiton  at  this  season  without  being  rewarded  with  an 
armful  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Narcissi. 

After  the  phenomenally  ungenerous  Spring,  and  the  hail 
and  winds,  frost  and  snow  that  came  on  St.  George's  Day  and 
succeeding  dates,  one  was  prepared  to  discover  bruised  and 
broken  flowers,  with  the  clearness  and  freshness  all  destroyed. 
Hiappily,  these  calamities  did  not  present  themselves;  and  the 
wealth  of  grace  and  charm  of  colours  were  here,  as  in  the  best 
of  previous  seasons. 

First  of  all  I  was  led  to  the  beds  of  Hew  eeedhngSj  growing 
vigorously  in  the  open,  protected  on  the  windy  side  with  Hazel- 
wood  hurdles.  It  is  very  true  that  new  blooms  have  to  be  of 
very  high  merit  in  these  days  if  they  are  to  supersede  the  best 
of  existing  sorts,  or  to  gain  awards.  The  chief  ajudicating  body 
is  the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  they  must  be  very  stern  critics,  for  their  awards  this  year 
can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  rule  t^t 
five  blooms  of  any  novelty  must  be  shown,  of  course  means 
that  exhibitors  must  have  a  small  stock  of  the  seedling  ere  fine 
good  blooms  can  be  cut  for  exhibition. 

The  taste  of  the  majority  of  flower  lovers,  so  £ar  as  I  can 
judge,  leans  towards  the  white  and  orange-cupped  Narcissi. 
Flowers  like  Ariadne,  Waterwitch,  White  Lady,  Janet  Image, 
and  Madame  de  Graaff,  among  the  paler  kinds;  and  those 
orange-cupped  varieties  like  Royal  Star,  Lucifer,  Will  Scarlett, 
Blood  Orange,  and  Albatross,  always  appear  to-  "  fetch  "  the 
casual  admirer.  This,  is  partly  because  these  are  still  less 
common  than  the  golden  and  bicolor  trumpets.  Certainly,  too, 
this  class  is  more  dainty,  and  has  more  of  the  airy  grace  of 
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Spring  thAn  the  sturdy  Emperors,  Empresses,  Hprsfieldis,  or 
even  such  as  Sir  Watkin.  But  y€ar  by  year  one  yearns  for  the 
day  when  some  of  these  exguisite  flowers  will  be  in  the  back 
garden  of  every  w^orkine  jartisan  or  clerk  who  makes  giardcning 
a  hobby.  Why  should  the  prices  be  held  so  high  P  Is  it  actually 
the  case  that  the  increase  or  multiplication  of  the  bulbs  is  so 
slow  as  to  make  several  shilling  per  bulb  a  necessity  of  the 
trade?  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  slowly  democratising  the 
Diaffodil.  But  we  have  a  Ions  way  to  go.  **  Beauty"  at  2s. 
per  bulb,  end  '* Duchess  of  Westminster'*  at  5s.  ditto,  are 
among  the  ch^iapest  on  the  market. 

Now  one  ought  to  refer  as  usual  to  the  varieties  seriatim. 
I  think  I  will  depart  from  the  custom  of  former  years,  however, 
and  by  naming  a  selection  of  kinds  of  unchallengeable  merit 
and  variation,  leave  the  reader  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Barr's 
I>affodil  list  for  1907,  which  is  without  doubt  the  best  and  most 


C.  H.  Cartis 

Cleopatra 

Corailina 

Cresset 

Cjgrnet 

E?ret 

Eileen  Mitchell 

Eofiter 

Fantasie 

IrcoTnita 

Isolde 

Janet  ImsLge 


King  Alfred 

Loveliness 

Mag-gie  May 

Mrs.  Qeo,  |J.  Barr 

Peter  Barr 

Boyal  Star 

Salmonetta 

Scarlet-ere 

The  Bride 

Vivid 

Weard*le  Perfection 

and  White  Qaeen 


Others  of  high  merit  deserving  attention  comprise  :- 


Admiral  Makaroff 

Admiral  Togo 

Albatross 

Alice  Knights 

Almira 

Ariadne 

Beacon 

Beanty 

Blackwell 

Blood  Orange 

Bonntifnl 

Bridesmaid 


Cardinal 

Chancellor 

Chancer 

Cherry  Ripe 

Diana 

Dnchess  of  Westminster 

Dnke  of  Bedford 

Epic 

Firebrand 

Golden  Spnr 

Qwyther 

Lady  Margaret  Boscawen 


A  New  Balbous  Irii. 

complete  that  can  be  got.     '^he'following  are  mentioned  in  the  i 
list  of  *'new  seedling  Daffodils  for  1907,"   though  some  have 
been  known  for  a  year  or  two  :— 


Little  Dirk 
Lobster 
Lobnlaris 
Lord  Roberta 
Lacifer 
Lul  worth 
Mme.  de  Qraaff 
Mme.  Plemp 
May  Queen 
Mountain  Maid 


I 


Mrs.  Morland  Crosfield 

Mrs.  Langtry 

Oriflamme 

Peach 

Strongbow 

Sanset 

The  Sisterhood 

Torch 

and  Will  Scarlett 


I  am  greatly  surprised  to  find  Angers-tears  (N.  triandrus 
albus)  so  cheap — only  a  shilling  per  doeen.  It  is  prettier  than 
Snowdrops!  Of  the  unnamea  seedling  Narciss,  the  following 
are  likely  to  gain  a  place:  208.  white,  of  the  Agnes  Harvey 
type ;  910,  a  white  Ajax  of  perfect  form,  with  finely  crimpled 
trumpet;  and  929,  which  resembles  King  Alfred.  Scarlet 
Herald  is  a  newly  named  novelty,  with  large,  flattiah  orange- 
red  crown  and  pale  yellow  perianth.  Annie  Holloway  is 
another  acquisition,  with  the  Jonnstoni  trumpet— long,  smooth, 
funnel-shaped.  Lastly^  Csuirina,  a  tall  and  strong  canary- 
yellow  trumpet  Daffodil,  with  handsome  perianth. 
«  •  • 

We  pass  from  the  Narcissi  to  the  Tulips,  of  which  the 
doubles  and  cottage  varieties  are  at  their  best,  while  the  May- 
flowering  and  Darwins  have  every  appearance  of  a  splendid 
floral  crop. 

Then  there  are  the  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  upon  which 
Mr.  W.  Barr  bestows  much  close  personal  attention.  No  finer  lot 
of  crimsons  is  perhaps  to  be  found  anywhere;  while  the 
strains  of  white  and  cream  shades:  of  golden  yellows  and 
buttercup  hues;  and,  thirdly,  of  gola-laced  Polyanthuses,  are 
very  fine  indeed.  Only  by  tne  most  rigorous  roguing  could 
such  excellent  selections  be  bred  and  kept. 

Other  hardy  flowers  at  this  time  in  flower  comprise  Pul- 
monaria  rosea  and  P.  angustifolia  azurea,  each  of  which  are  at 
home  in  anv  soil  or  situation,  and  which  flower  from  March  to 
June.  Eupnorbia  polychroma  (syn.  E.  epithymoides  of  Kew) 
grows  in  a  round,  compact  mass,  the  size  of  a  larse  football, 
bearing  emerald  clusters.  Close  by  were  beds  of  Megaseas — 
Saxifra^  ligulata  and  other  species — among  which  the  varie- 
ties of  S.  ligulata  named  Distinction  (deep  red)  and  Brilliant 
Red  were  by  far  the  best.  A  colony  of  the  Strawberry-like 
Waldstenia  trifoliata,  having  burnished  yellow  flowers,  also 
attracted  attention.  Mention  ought  to  have  been  made,  when 
speaking  of  the  Tulips,  of  Fosteriana  and  Greigi,  than  which 
no  scarlets  are  better. 

.  A  new  mossy  Saxifraga  is  named  Ditton  Crimson,  and  has 
already  obtained  an  award  at  one  of  the  shows.  Of  the  Rhei 
type,  the  flowers  are  large,  deeply  coloured,  and  freely  borne 
on  stalks  4|in  high.  An<lrosace  pyrenaica,  making  tight  little 
tufts  of  growth,  and  smotherea  in  starry  white  flowers,  is 
splendid  tor  the  crevices  of  the  rockery.  The  rock  garden, 
which  is  such  a  feature  at  Barr*s  nursery,  is  being  re-arranged, 
large  boulders  and  free-stone  masses  from  Guildford  being 
now  employed.  It  ought  to  afford  a  good  object  lesson  in  the 
art  of  rock  gardening  when  completed. 

Anchusa  myosotifolia,  like  a  huge  Forget-me-not,  was 
flourishing  in  a  sheltered  bottom  pocket  of  the  rockery.  It  is 
not  very  frequently  seen  in  gardens.  Of  the  Aubrietias  there 
is  now  no  end,  but  in  the  new  Mrs.  E.  M.  Crosfield  (Violet- 
purple)  growers  have  a  large-flowered  addition.  Aubrietia 
"I>avender**  is  also  new,  and  is  here.  In  a  pot,  evidently 
intended  for  one  of  the  exhibitions,  I  observed  Iris  atro- 
purpurea,  with  deep  purple-red  flowers.  15in  high ;  and  a 
gorgeous  mass  also  of  that  gem  among  alpines.  Gentian  verna. 
— «J . 

A  New  Irii— I.  Sind-par  Amethyst. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  colour  now  among  the  early- 
flowering  bulbous  Irises.  During  recent  years  there  have 
been  several  pretty  additions,  and  along  with  the  violet- 
coloured  Iris  reticula  the  grower  can  choose  the  purple-flowered 
I.  persioa  purpurea,  the  golden-yellow  I.  Danfordice.  or  the 
pale  blue  1..  histrioides.  Tlie  new  hybrid  form  herewith 
figured  is  the  result  of  crossing  Iris  sindjarensis  with  Iris  persioa 
purpurea,  and.  it  is  said  to  partake  of  the  habit  and  freedom 
of  flowering  of  Iris  sindjarensis.  The  colour  is  rosy-heliotrope- 
violet,  with  white  on  the  fall,  and  citron  keel.  An  award  of 
merit  was  accorded  by  the  R.H.S.  when  it  was  shown  on 
March  31  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Achillea  rnpeitrii. 

Here  is  another  gem  for  the  rockery  in  May,  growing  but 
4in  high,  and  giving  abundance  of  its  pure  white  bloesomsj 
marked  with  a  yellow  eye— the  stamens. 

Alyssum  saxatile  fl.-pl. 

'  This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  forms  of  Madwort  for  the 
rockery  in  May.  In  height  it  grows  but  4in,  and  produces 
abundance  of  flowers  of  an  especially  rich  yellow,  and  thoroughly 
double. 
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Societies. 

R.H.8.  Scientific  Committee,  April  28th. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the 
chair;  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle :  Meesi*8.  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  J.  W.  Odell,  H.  J.  Elwee,  A.  Worsley,  W.  Hales, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (eecretwy). 

Daffodil  taedllo^B.— Rev.  6.  Engleheart  V.M.H.,  sent  the 
following  communioation  concerning  the  white  seedling  DafPo- 
dih  shown  by  him  at  the  last  meeting.  "During  the  past 
twenty  years  I  have  several  times,  in  successive  years,  cross 
fertilisea  Narcissus  M.  J.  Berkelev  $  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
order  to  obtain  a  race  of  early  coloured  N.  inoomparabilis,  and 
in  this  I  have  been  successful.  But  in  each  set,  when  it  reached 
the  flowering  stage,  there  have  appeared  some  of  these  white 
trumpets,  virtually  M.  J.  Berkelejr  itself,  except  in  colour. 
There  has  always  been  also  a  sprinkling  of  yellow  trumpets,  i.e., 
M.  J.  Berkeley  itself,  i*eproduced  from  seed  of  a  few  flowers 
which  escaped  being  totaUy  disanthered,  and  the  whites,  I  am 
.  convinced,  originatwl  in  the  same  way.  I  mean  that  they  were 
not  produced  by  pollen  of  any  white  tnimpet  being  conveyed  to 
M.  J.  Berkeley.  For  (1)  no  white  tnimpets  were  grown  near, 
and  few,  if  any,  were  in  bloom  so  early  as  M.  J.  Berkeley ; 
(2)  early  white  trumpets,  such  as  N.  cernuus,  invariably,  in  my 
large  experience,  modify  the  form  of  the  $  parent,  and  (3)  the 
appearance  of  flowers  of  this  same  character  in  every  batch  of 
sellings  points  to  a  uniform  internal  cause  in  M.  J.  Berkeley 
itself.  Not  only  the  form  of  the  flower,  but  the  foliage,  stature, 
whole  habit,  and  precise  period  of  bloom  are  M.  J.  Berkeley 
in  counterpart. 

"M.  J.  Berkeley  was  raised  by  Backhouse  about  1840,  and 
is  pretty  obviously  a  self-fertilised  seedling  from  N.  maximus, 
which  ia  its  turn  is  a  wild  species  indigenous  on  the  French 
side  of  the  lowland  Pyrenees.  I  have  had  bulbs  direct  from  the 
wild  habitat,  and  have  been  in  correspondence  with  a  good 
botanist  who  has  seen  the  plants  in  bloom  there,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  white  wild  variety  of  N.  maximus.  I  have 
myself  raised  from  self-fertilised  seed  of  N.  maximus  a  flower 
in  the  way  of  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  that  form  has  no  appea.rance 
in  any  single  feature  of  being  the  result  of  a  crocs  with  a  white 
trumpet.  Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  a 
sudden  *  spontaneous '  break  to  white  from  yellow. 

"  The  nearest  analoajy  I  can  adduce  is  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  a  pure  white  form  in  wild  beds  of  the  yellow 
Pyrenean  N.  muticus,  quite  reproductions,  in  evei*y  feature  but 
colour,  of  muticus  itself.  No  white  trumpet  exists  in  the  same 
zone  as  N.  muticus,  the  little  wild  white  N.  mo«;hatus  being 
thousands  of  feet  higher  in  a  remote  valley. 

"I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
white  hybrid  blood  in  tlie  ancestors  of  M.  J.  Berkeley,  i.e., 
that  these  white  seedlings  exhibit  a  reversion  to  anoestral 
character.  It  seems  more  likely  to  be  an  instance  of  a  sudden 
*  mutation '  from  yellow  to  white  in  colour  progress.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  precisely  the  same  thing  has  been 
noticed  in  New  Zealand  in  seedlings  of  M.  J.  Berkeley.' ' 

Seadltngt  of  Onetom. — Mr.  W.  Hales  showed  seedlings  of 
Gnetum  Gnemon  grown  at  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  ex- 
hibiting the  foot  which  absorbs  the  food  stored  in  the  seed  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  growing  seedling ;  this  foot  is  developed^ 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree  in  some  other  Gymnosperms  such  as 
Ephedra. 

Delayed  flowering  of  Amaryllit. — ^Mr.  Odell  showed  some 
flower  buds  of  Amaryllis  belladonna  which  were  now  appearing. 
The  flowering  bad  been  delayed  in  many  oases  in  the  autumn, 
apparently  through  the  short  suitable  season  for  flowering.  Mr. 
Eiaker  states  that  the  noimal  period  of  flowering  was  in  April 
in  the  native  habitat,  but  this  statement  was  called  in  question. 

Floral  malformattont. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Bobertsom,  of  Dublin,  a  malformed  flower 
of  Narcissus  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe.  The  parts  of  the  perianth  and 
the  stamens  were  each  nine,  and  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
style  was  a  narrow  tubular  growth  embracing  what  appeal^ 
to  be  a  secondary  style.  This  flower,  and  a  double  spathed 
Galadium,  L.  A.  Van  Houtte,  somewhat  similar  in  structure 
to  the  double  spathed  Richardia  shown  at  the  last  meeting, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  were  referred  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  'Worsdell  for  further  examination. 

Pyronla  John  Seden. — Messrs.  J.  Veitch  showed  fruits  of 
one  of  the  hybrids  previouely  exhibited  before  the  committee  in 
the  autumn.  The  fruits  of  this  hybrid  were  Quinoe-like  in 
appesarance,  and  bad  a  remarkably  pleasant  aroma,  but  were 
still  quite  hard. 

Snowdrop  bulbi.— Brodie  of  Brodie,  Brodie  Castle,  Forres, 
sent  two  Snowdroi)s  with  the  new  foi-med  bulbs  produced  at  a 
distance  of  two  inches  above  the  original  bulbs,  with  which 
they  were  connected  by  means  of  a  tube  formed  by  sheathing 
membranous  leaves. 


Royal  Botanic,  April  22. 

This  year's  second  monthly  show  of  flowers  and  plants  within 
the  aardons  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  attracted  a  fair  number  of  visitors,  and  some  of  the 
exhibits  were  very  choice  and  beautiful.  The  collection  brought 
together,  however,  furnished  on  the  whole  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  serious  effects  of  a  backward  seafion.  On  every 
hand,  alike  from  nurserymen  and  spectators,  one  heard  a  note 
of  lament  concerning  the  fickleness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
beautiful  grounds  presented  a  somewhat  depressing  aspect,  such 
as  Londoners  do  not  like  to  associate  with  them  even  in  the 
month  of  April. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  some  radiant  displays  of  colour,  the 
most  dazzling  being  a  magnificent  collection  of  Cinerarias  ex- 
Jiibited  by  Mr.  Edward  Wagg,  of  the  Islet.  Maidenhead,  and  to 
whom  was  awarded  the  gSd  medal  of  tne  society.  The  col- 
lection occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  centre  of  the  show, 
and  the  prismatic  variations  of  bloom  were  greatly  admired. 
There  was,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  a  fine  display  of 
Daffodils,  and  Messrs.  H.  R.  Darlington,  of  Park  House,  Pottezs 
Bar,  were  awarded  a  large  silver  medal ;  silver-gilt  medals  going 
to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden;  the 
Misses  Curry,  of  Lismore,  County  Waterford;  and  Messrs.  Hogg 
and  Robertson,  of  Dublin. 

For  a  choice  collection  of  alpines,  Messrs.  John  Peed  and 
Son,  of  West  Norwood,  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the 
society,  and  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  of  Highgate  and 
Barnet,  received  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  their  collection  of  forced 
plants. 

Norwich  Spring  Show. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first 
show  of  the  year  on  Saturday,  April  26,  in  the  St.  Andrews 
Hall.  The  weather  was  very  unpropitious,  and  doubtless  was 
the  cause  of  falling  off  in  the  entries.  However,  the  excellence 
of  the  exhibits  compared  well  with  former  shows.  A  pretty 
feature  of  the  show  was  a  competition  for  Major  Petre*s  chal- 
lenge cup,  being  a  circular  group  of  plants  8ft  wide,  for  which 
there  were  four  entries.  Narcissi  were  beautiful,  and  in  great 
quantity,  though  less  than  at  former  shows.  Nurserymen's 
exhibits  lent  great  aid  to  the  general  effect  of  the  show  room, 
and  were  severally  admired.  The  chief  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
J.  B.  Coaks,  Mr.  H.  Skelton,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  Mr.  L. 
Tillet,  M.P.,  Dr.  Osboume,  and  Mr.  K.  Fellows.  The  three 
chief  first  prizes  for  orchids  were  secured  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
while  the  three  second  prizes  went  to  Mists  V.  Fellows,  Shotsnam. 
The  Dendrobiums  in  both  lots  were  very  effective.  Mignonette 
was  i^entiful,  and  a  fine  lot  was  staged  by  Mrs.  Thomson.  In 
the  cut  flower  section,  the  Narcissi  formed  a  'strong  feature. 
For  thirty-six  varieties :  first,  Mr.  G.  Davison,  in  whose  lot  was 
a  new  seedling  name^  Unicom,  for  which  was  given  an 'award 
of  merit.  In  the  minor  class  the  principal  prizetakers  were 
Mrs.  Stedman,  Messrs.  T.  Chaplin  and  6.  Cozens-Hardy.  Col. 
Rous  took  fii^t  place  for  exotic  cut  flowers;  while  Mr.  R. 
Fellows  was  second.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sections,  Mr. 
Mills  Brooks  was  first  for  Strawberries;  Mr.  J.  B.  Coaks, 
second;  and  Col.  Rous  third.  The  vegetables  were  not  up  to 
former  years,  and  the  chief  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  E.  J, 
WTiite,   W.  Joice,  Mrs.  Lubbock^  and  Col.  Rous. 

Messm.  Daniels,  Ltd.,  contributed  largely  to  the  general 
display  with  a  beautiful  table  of  exhibition  plants  in  assort- 
ment. Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  as  usual  had  a  beauti- 
ful stand  of  plants,  among  which  were  very  prominent  speci- 
mens of  Roses  in  bush  and  standard  form.  -  The  charming 
Dorothy  Perkins  was  very  effective.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Ipswich,  had  a  fine  collection  in  which  was  the  fine  variety  of 
Ivy  Hedera  dentata  variegata. — D.  C. 

Croydon  Horticnltnral  Mutual  Improvement. 

"Insect  Pests"  were  again  lectured  upon  by  Mr.  H. 
Withers,  of  South  Croydon,  at  the  society's  rooms^  Sunflower 
Temx)erance  Hotel,  on  the  21st  inst.  In  his  previous  lecture 
he  dealt  with  the  external  formation  of  these  small  "animals,'* 
and  on  Tuesday  he  confined  his  opening  remarks  to  the  internal 
structure.  Breathing,  es  they  do,  through  trachsea  or  tubes 
running  through  the  body,  it  is  the  closing  of  these  one  has  to 
do  to  cause  destruction.  Many  of  these  pests  were  illustrated 
with  lantern  views,  and  as  each  was  shown  the  lecturer 
described  the  ravages  it  makes  in  attacking  vegetation.  Like 
some  of  our  birds,  insects  may  be  found  bearing  close  re- 
seinblance  to  the  bark  of  trees,  whilst  some  caterpillars  closely 
resemble  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  this  forms  a  protection  to  them 
against  birds  who  feed  on  them.  There  are  also  insects  which, 
unless  closely  watched,  one  would  take  for  moss,  for  they  are 
fashioned  in  structure  and  appearance  very  like  the  mossy 
haunts  they  frequent.  Oftentimes  one  hears  a  remark  that  odd 
easterly  wands  bring  with  them  blight,  but  this  is  not  so;  the 
cause  is  simply  prolongjation  of  very  slow  growth  in  vegetation^ 
and  which  renders  it  more  susceptible  to  the  insect  pests,  there- 
fore proving  that  if  quick  and  strong  growth  can  be  encouraged, 
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the  prevention  of  these  troublesome  insecta  can  be  greatly 
enhanced.  The  lecture  \nas  full  of  interest  from  oommenoe- 
liient  to  conclusion,  and*  it  was  with  ready  accord  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  AVithers  was  adopted.  Exhibits  were  well  to 
the  fore  again.  Mr.  C.  Thrower  brought  an  exceedingly  well 
flowered  Azalea,  Mr.  R.  Cleveland  two  pot  trees  of  Pears  in  full 
bloonf,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  a  choice  collection  of  Dendrobiums  and 
Cypripediums  (included  in  the  former  was  a  fine  piece  of 
D6n<iS>bium  Christopher),  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  staged  pots  of  excel- 
lent Mignonette  and  a  Hippeastrum,  and.  Mr.  A.  Edwards 
three  i>ote  of  double  Cinerarias. 

Egham  (Surrey)  Qardenera*. 

VlOLKTS. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  this  associatibn^  Mr.  H.  Peerless 

E residing,  a  paper  on  Violets,  written  by  Mr.  White,  of  Barrow 
[ills,  Longcroes,  Chertsey,  was  kindly  read  by  Mr.  W.  Swan 
in  tn©  unavoidable  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  White. 
The  subject  was  divided  into  four  sections,  viz.,  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter.  The  young  growths  were  put  in  f names 
about  2in  apart,  kept  syringed,  and  planted  out  in  May,  in 
soil  that  had  been  manured  and  dug  the  previous  autumn,  in 
a  sheltered  position,  not  too  much  shaded.  The  plants  were 
lifted  in  the  autumn  with  good  balls,  and  planted  in  frames 
well  up  to  the  light.  Clay*s  fertiliser  or  fowl  manure,  with 
soot  and  wood  ashes,  were  recommended.  The  sorts  grown 
were  La  France  and  Princess  of  Wales,  singles ;  Marie  Louise 
and  Lady  H.  Campbell,  doubles.  A  very  interesting  discussion 
followed,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded.— H.  P. 

The  Metropolitan  Pablio  Gardens  ABSociation. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  montiily  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Ijancaster  Gate,  W., 
Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,,  a  letter 
was  read  from  tihe  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,  stating 
that  they  were  goin^  to  confer  the  Hon.  Freedom  of  the  Com- 
pany on  the  Earl  of  Meath  as  dhairman  of  the  association,  to 
which  it  was  stated  a  reply  had  been  sent  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  association  for  this  mark  of  recognition. 

The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  while  the  latter  portion  of  the  BiU  was  generally 
approved  of,  it  was  xx>inted  out  that  cei*tain  ajuendonents  were 
requisite  in  the  fijst  part  for  the  proper  protection  of  public 
open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds,  and  it  was  decided  to  take 
^  steps  m  order  to  secure  their  insertion.  Letters  were  read 
from  the  War  Office,  and  from  the  Office  of  Works  in  reference 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  school  site,  part  of  which  the  association 
desired  to  preserve  as  an  open  space,  in  the  event  of  the  school 
being  entirely  removed  from  Chelsea,  instead  of  this  large  area 
of  twelve  acres  being  entirely  converted  into  a  building  site, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  make  further  efforts  in  'the  direction 
indicated. 

Letters  were  read  respecting  the  derelict  Shadwell  Market 
site  of  the  City  Corporation,  the  riverside  portion  of  which  the 
association  for  several  years  past  had  been  endeavouring  to 
secure  for  public  use,  and  it  was  agreed  to  renew  negotiations. 
Various  contributions  from  friends  and  supporteiv  or  the  asso- 
ciation were  announced  towards  Ludslhott  Common  Sdheme,  for 
which  about  £550  is  still  needed,  the  proposed  addition  of  twelve 
acres  to  Ruskin  Pad*k,  for  which  a  balance  of  about  £5,000  is 
needed  from  voluntary  sources,  and  the  Barking  Road  and  Bow 
recreation  grounds  for  which  £800  and  £200  are  respectively 
required  to  oomplete  the  purchase  funds. 

Progress  was  reported  regarding  the  acquisition  of  thirty 
acres  at  Norwood,  for  which  £2,000  is  outstanding.  Some 
twenty-five  applioations  for  the  association's  prizes  for  outside 
window  competitions,  to  be  organised  in  various  parte  of  the 
Metropolis,  were  granted,  the  object  being  by  this  means  to 
brighten  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  streets  in  poor 
localities.  -  It  was  stated  that  the  extensive  tree-planting  opera- 
tions of  the  association  in  the  thoroughfares  of  East  Ham  and 
Walthamstow  had  been  completed.  Attention  was  drawn  to 
the  Swedish  Church  and  buiial  ground  forming  Princes  Square, 
Cable  Street,  E.,  which  were  for  sale,  and  it  was  decided  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  site,  which  would  form  a  valuable 
recreation  ground  in  this  poor  neighbourhood.  It  was  stated 
that  the  London  County  Council  had  agi'eed  to  purchase  West 
Square,  Southwark,  the  association  having  offered  to  lay  it  out, 
and  that  there  was  a  danger  of  the  Law  Courts  garden  being 
absorbed  for  building  extensions,  this  space  having  been  laid, 
out  through  the  efforts  of  the  association  in  1899  at  the  cost  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 


Tulip,   Canary   Bird. 

For  massing  in  a  nook  on  the  rockery  low  down,  this  is  quite 
one  of  the  best  of  single  Tulips.  In  height  it  grows  about 
15in  when  planted  in  fairly  rich  soil,  the  blooms  being  large 
and  of  that  rich  lustrous  yellow  so  pleasing  to  look  upon. 


Notices  ol  Bools. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Annual,  1908. 

The  Rose  Annual  aiTived  rather  late  in  the  Spring,  but  it 
IS  welcome.  It  opens  with  the  annual  rfeport  of  the  society's 
work,  and  presents  portraits  of  the  late  l>ean  Hole,  who  was 
president  ol:  the  N.R.S.  from  1877  to  1904:  also  of  Mr.  Charles 
hj.  Shea,  president  in  1906-6;  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsfcll,  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  society.  Mr.  Lindsell  also  leads  off  in  the 
general  articles  with  notes  on  the  Rose  shows  of  last  year.  It 
was  a  disappointing  year  with  regard  to  exhibition  Roses. 
*.vervthing  went  well  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  Then  came 
ten  days  of  cold,  harsh  weather,  during  which  the  buds  of 
exhibition  varieties  simply  stood  still.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  among  the  h.p.'s,  and  this  veteran  cultivator  says 
he  has  often  vainly  tried  to  solve  the  perplexing  problem  why 
h.p's  should  suffer  more  than  h.t.'s  and  t's.  Blooms,  however, 
were  abundant  enough  at  the  4th  of  July  show  in  London,  6,725 
exhibition  flowers  being  staged,  though  few  were  good  enough 
to  stamp  themselves  on  the  memory.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  onerous  and  responsible  task  of  judging  the  great 
class  for  seventy-two  blooms  at  the  Metropolitan  Show. 
**  Where  there  may  be  only  a  difference  of  a  point  or  two  be- 
tween the  exhibits,  the  individualism  of  the  judges/*  he  says. 
*/  must  be  a  factor,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  another  set  ot 
judges  might  place  that  small  uLarein  of  difference  the  other 
way.**  However,  Mr.  Lindsell  tells  us  that  except  on  one 
occasion  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  the  judges  have  been 
unanimous  as  to  the  championship  award.  Mr.  Lindsell  also 
discusses  the  .question  as  to  the  best  date  of  the  show,  and 
though  a  later  date  would  suit  his  own  interests  much  better, 
h£  concludes  that  "there  is  more  probability  of  loss  than 
gain  **  by  having  a  late  date.  The  whole  of  the  president's 
article  furnishes  excellent  reading,  and  is  pregnant  with  all 
that  is  most  interesting  to  the  Rose  exhibitor. 

Notes  on  the  Nickerson  awards  to  novelties  follow  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Molyneuz,  and  the  Rose  analysis  for 
1907  is  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

**  Autumn-flowering  climbing  RosJes,'*  is  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton.  and  he  mentions  Griiss  an  TephtE,  Caroline 
Testout,  Madame  Abel  Oarriere,  Rosette  do  la  Legion 
d'Honneur,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (which  flower  from  the 
top  of  the  shoot);  and  Bardou  Job,  L* Ideal,  and  the  Dijon 
teas  (which  flower  from  the  laterals).  But  the  real  autumnal 
** climber**  or  rambler  is  scarce;  and  Mr.  Pemberton  suggests 

going  back  to  the  species  and  hybrids  of  species,  and  to  strive » 
y  crossing  Rosa  multiflora  and  R.  Wichuraiana  with  R.  indica 
and  the  common  China,  to  produce  the  perpetual  flowering 
habit  in  the  offsprin^^.  Mr.  George  Laing  Paul  has  more  to* 
say  on  the  same  subject,  and  his  list  is  as  follows: — Alister 
Stella  Gray,  Francois  Crousse,  Madame  Abel  Carri^re,  Paul's 
Single  White,  Pissardi,  Trier,  and  Longworth  Rambler.  Under 
"  Rose  Jottings  "  tliere  are  several  useful  letters,  and  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  Annual  there  are  descriptions  of  the  newer 
Roses,  eighty-eight  in  all,  by  the  '*  New  Roses  Committee.*' 
Altogether  this  Rose  Annual  is  bright  and  valuable,  and  will 
be  quite  one  of  the  most  sough t-f or  of  the  National  Rose 
Society *s  publications.'  Applications  for  copies  (Is.  each)  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H.,  Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted). 


Dahlias  and  Their  Cultivation,  by  J.  B.  Wroe.  illustrated. 
W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. 
Price,  Is.  paper  covers;  Is.  ()d;  cloth,  net. 

Dahlia  books  are  not  numerous,  but  we  believe  Dahlia 
literature  will  gradually  increase.  There  appears  to  be  a  new 
interest  arising  in  the  now-varied  autumn  flower.  The  book 
before  us  is  a  small  one,  but  it  deals  very  faithfully  with  its 
subject.  All  the  present  tvpes  of  the  flower  are  illustrated  by 
drawings  or  by  half-tone  blocks,  and  the  methods  of  propagat- 
ing, staging,  &C.J  are  also  illustrated.  Other  chapters  are 
upon  judging,  enemies  (including  aphides,  slugs,  snails,  ear- 
wigs, &c.),  friendly  insects,  with  selections  of  varieties  for  all 
purposes. 

Land  Reform,  Occupying  Ownership,  Peasant  Proprietary, 
and  Rural  Education,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse  Ceilings,  J.P., 
M.P.,  with  illustrations.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  39, 
Paternoster  Row,  London.  New  and  popular  edition;  price 
2s.  6d.  net. 

In  our  issues  of  Jan.  3  and  April  18,  1907,  we  reviewed  this 
book  at  some  length ;  and  we  art.  therefore  glad  to  welcome  a 
new  half-crown  edition.  All  students  of  the  land  question,  as 
affecting  politics,  or  as  politics  affect  it,  ought  to  possess  this 
book.  Althoua:h  it  is  not  written  in  a  very  attractive  style, 
the   facts  are  here.     The   chaptei-s  dtaling  with  the  rise   and 
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development  of  the  English  land  svstem  by  themselves  make 
the  bcK>k  valuable^  particularly  to  the  historical  student.  Mr. 
Collings  tells  us  that  th^  vast  number  of  freeholders  which 
existed  in  olden  times  were  freeholder-tenants,  who,  as  a  rule, 
fceld  their  lands  from  over-lo*rds  or  from  the  King  himself, 
subject  to  a  variety  of  services  which  were  not  of  a  servile  kind. 
For  centuries  they  were  a  powerful  class,  and  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  tne  territorial  magnates.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, th<^y  disappeared  as  a  prominent  factor  in  our  rural 
economy.  The  copyholders  were  another  order  of  cultivators. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view  these  are  more  interesting 
than  any  others.  They  were  largely  recruited  from  tlie  villeins, 
who  were  a  grade  above  the  serfs,  and  held  their  lands  under 
servile  tenure.  Subsequently  personal  services  were  greatly 
modified  or  commuted  into  annual  money  payments.  This 
was  after  the  **  Black  Death,**  and  the  i>eaaant8  rebellion, 
under  Wat  Tyler. 

So  long  as  the  copyholder  continued  to  discharge  the  stipu- 
lations of  tenure,  the  lord  was  not  entitled  to  divest  him  of 
his  estate.  But  eventually  he,  too,  was  so  mulcted  in  fines 
and  in  heriots  (a  tribute  which  the  lord  demanded  on  the  death 
of  a  holder),  that  in  time  very  many  of  the  holdings  had  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  lord,  to  whom  it  was  now  worth  many 
times  the  lawful  rent  which  the  copyholder  had  been  paying. 
Besides  these  classes,  there  was  the.  ^eat  mass  of^'peasantry, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  land  or  rights  in  the  land  of  socne  kind. 

The  various  revolts  that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time ; 
the  enclosing  of  common  lands  and  their  usurpation  by  the 
wealthier  classes ;  and  the  schemes  for  the  reform  of  land 
ownership,  and  for  the  re-inheriting  the  people,  are  ably  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages;  hut  we  can  only  refer  to  them.  The 
readers  should  ootain  the  book,  now  so  cheap,  and  enjoy  and 
study  it  for  themselves. 


Hollies. 


Following  upon  the  article  on  ''Hollies  for  Hedges '*  oil 
I>age  406  last  week,  we  herewith  reproduce  a  reduced  plan  of 
a  splendid  bed  of  Hollies  at  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 
The  bed  is  72ft  in  diameter,  and  contains  many  choice  speci- 
mens. In  the  centre  (1)  is  a  fine  tree  of  Golden  Queen  Holly, 
surrounded  by  a  neat  edge  of  Ivy  (2),  and  <^mmon  Box  (3), 
which  also  forms  the  defininc:  line  to  the  crescents  as  marked  in 
the  plan.     The  latter  are  planted  up  thus :— In  opposite  pairs, 


Plan  of  a  Bed  of  Hollies. 

4,  4,  with  Gk^lden  Queen;  5,  5,  with  Silver  Quten ;  the  other 
four  (6)  with  Scotia,  a  very  hardy,  dark  green  variety.  The 
central  space  (7)  and  the  spaces  between  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  are;  filled  with  small,  white,  stone  chippings,  which 
brings  the  whole  design  into  bold  relief,  the  spaces  (8)  occupied 
with  grass,  neatly  kept,  having  the  same  eflFect.  The  Hollies 
are  kept  dwarf  by  constant  attention  and  periodical  clippings, 
and  during  the  winter,  especially,  they  present  a  most  pleasing 
appearance.  Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altrincham,  have  the  largest 
and  best  stock  of  Hollies  that  we  have  seen. 


The  Tiger  moth. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  caterpillar  of  the  Tiger  moth 
(illustrated) — Chelonia  caja— which  is  common  in  gardens  and 
in  uncultivated  places.     Its  favourite  food  plants  in  the  ^atrer 


The  TIffer  Moth. 

spots  are  Docks  and  Dead-nettles.  In  the  garden  the  oaterpilUra 
are  prone  to  attack  any  succulent  vegetables,  and  sometimes 
fruit  blossom  buds  as  well.  The  moth  has  acquired  its  tigrin© 
name  from  the  markings  of  the  upper  wings,  which  are  usually 
adorned  with  blue-black  spots  on  a  red  ground.  The  head  and 
legs  of  the  caterpillar  are  black,  and  the  body  is  covered  with 
long  silky  hairs. 


AIpiQe  Plants  and  Sbrnbs. 

{Concluded  from  page  400.) 

^mondia  pyrenaica  does  well  in  mossy  fissures  filled  with 
well-drained  peaty  earth,  in  shade. 

Potent  ilia  (Cinquefoil)  includes  some  species,  such  as  the 
white  Cinquefoil,  P.  alba;  alpine  Cinquefoil  P.  alpestris,  with 
yellow  flowers,  worthy  of  a  place  on  rockwork.  P.  splendens  is" 
suitable  for  clothing  dry  banks. 

Saponaria  (Soapwort),  a  genus  of  the  Pink  family,  contains 
S.  crespitosa,  forming  dense  spreading  tufts,  admirable  for  rock, 
work  in  mixed  k)am,  leaf  mould,  sand,  or  shale.  AJso 
S.  ocymoides,  excellent  for  clothing  the  most  arid  parts  of 
rockwork,  particularly  where  a  drooping  plant  is  desired. 

Saxifraga  (Saxifrage)  embraces  more  truly  alpine  species 
than  any  other  genus,  and  of  them  S.  Burseriana,  S.  Gamposi. 
S.  cotyledon  var.  pyramidalis,  S.  longifolia  ("the  Queen  ot 
Saxifrages''),  S.  oppositi folia,  and  its  vars.  alba  and  major, 
S.  splendens,  and  S.  (or  Megasea)  purpurascens,  are  good. 

oedum  (Stonecrop)  contains  a  number  of  species.  Wall 
Pepper,  S.  acre,  grows  on  walls,  thatched  houses,  and  rocks; 
as  also  does  S.  album.  The  other  species  will  grow  in  similar 
positions;  indeed,  they  are  among  the  commonest  of  garden 
plants,  few  being  more  accommodating.  S.  lydium  is  very 
fine  where  it  gets  plenty  of  moisture.  When  exposed  to  heat 
and  drought  it  becomes  almost  red  in  colour. 

Sempervivufti  (Houseleek)  is  well  represented  in  the  Cobweb 
Houseleek,  S.  arachnoideumj  Hen-and-Chicken  Houseleek, 
S.  globiferum ;  Common  Houseleek,  S.  tectorum,  also 
S.  arenarium,  S.  oalcareum,  S.  fimbriatum,  S.  montanum,  S. 
oalifornicum,  and  S.  Laggeri. 

Silene  (Catchfly),  a  genus  of  considerable  extent^  of  which 
may  be  named  the  Cushion  Pink,  S.  acaulis.  a  native  species 
witn  several  varieties ;  Alpine  Catchfly,  S.  ali)estris,  from  tht- 
alps  of  Eurox)e,  and  S.  Schafta,  the  latter  being  late  flowering. 
The  British  8.  nuiritinia  and  its  varieties,  with  S.  Eliuabethaj 
and  S.  pumilio  from  the  Tyrol,  are  good  rock  plants. 

Plumbago  Larpentae  is  a  first-rate  ornament  in  a  sunny 
and  warm  position,  flowering  in  September  when  alpine  flowew 
are  scarce.  Looated  above  the  upper  edges  of  vertical  stones 
it  is  singularly  beautiful,  continuing  until  frost. 

Salix  or  Willow,  of  the  dwarf  creepini;  specaes,  8.  herbacea, 
lanata,  reticulata,  retusa,  and  serpyllifolia  are  interesting, 
especially  S.  reticulata,  leaves  strongly  veined,  cutting  beneath, 
aim  S.  serpyllifolia,  densely  creeping,  growing  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  or  moist  peaty  loam  among  stones. 

Santolina  alpina  forms  dense  mats  close  to  the  ground,  and 
bears  yellow  button-like  flowers  on  long  slender  stems.  8. 
incana  forms  a  small  silvery  bush,  with  numerous  branches  and 
narrow  leaves,  and  may  be  used  eflPectively  from  its  neat  habit 
and  silvery  hue  on  slopes  of  rockwork.  The  Lavender  button, 
S.  chamte-cyparissus,  and  its  variety,  squarrosa,  are  useful  for 
relieving  the  monotony  of  green  on  rocky  slopes  and  banks. 
Tliey  thrive  in  sandy  loam  in  dry  sunny  fissures  or  well-drained 
slopes.-— G.  A. 
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Protecting  the  Birds. 


The  Watchers'  Department  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  represents  perhaps  the  part  of  the  society's 
vork  most  interesting  to  scientific  ornithologists  and  to  lovers 
of  wild  Nature.  The  need  for  it  is  not  brought  home  con- 
spicuously to  the  multitude,  says  a  writer  in  ''Bird  Notes  and 
News/'  as  for  example,  is  the  need  for  some  restriction  on  the 
plumage  trade  by  the  sight  of  the  furiously-feathered  head- 
gear which  is  forced  on  public  notice;  or  as  the  call  for  some 
effect iye  check  upon  bird-catching  is  made  obvious  by  pathetic 
and  dismal  glimpses  of  bird-life  in  dealers'  ^ops. 

But  if  the  necessity  is  not  thus  made  evident,  neither  does 
the  work  suffer  from  that  oallousness  of  outlook  which  custom 
and  familiarity  breed  in  'everyone.  8ome  of  the  birds  that 
are  special  subjects  of  watchers'  protection  are  little  more 
than  names  to  most  i>ersons,  and  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  by 
many  of  their  best  friends.  The  majestic  white-tailed  eagle, 
with  his  lofty  eyrie  in  the  remote  Shetlands;  the  bold  skua, 
dwelling  among  the.  mountains  and  mists  of  the  wildest  High- 
lands; the  dotterel,  driven  by  persecution  to  the  nM>ors  and 
fells  of  Scotland  and  Westmoreland;  the  bearded  tit.  rarely 
emerging  from  its  none  too  safe  retreat  in  the  Norfolk  reed- 
beds;  the  dainty  little  phalarope,  nesting  by  a  few  lochs  and 
knighs  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  men ;  the  sombre  raven 
end  the  handsome  chough,  haunting  some  well-nigh  inaccessible 
eliff-precipice ;  the  roseate  t^rn,  jealously  guarding  its  eggs  on 
a  remote  shingled  shore ;  these  and  others  are^  as  living  birds, 
so  more  intimately  known  to  the  great  maiority  of  persons 
thfin  are  the  trogons  and  rupicolas,  whose*  bodies  gleam  among 
the  sheaves  of  the  plume-hunters'  harvest  in  Houndsditch  ware- 
houses. But,  though  unseen  and  unknown  in  their  wild 
dwelling-places,  they  appeal  forcibly  to  the  imagination  as 
fellow-denisens  of  our  island  home;  for  the  romance  of  Nature 
hm  always  appealed  to  men  of  British  race. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  misht  be  supposed  that  our  rarest 
birds  would  be  safe  in  the  wuderness  and  the  solitary  places 
where  they  have  taken  refuge  from  civilisation;  and  that  the 
only  intruders  on  their  peace  would  be  men  who  themselves 
know  the  fascination  of  solitude,  and  whose  eyes  would  follow 
with  the  sympathy  of  kinship  the  buzzard  circling  above  the 
forest,  the  osprey  x>oised  over  the  mountain  tarn,  or  the  pere- 

frine  soaring  among  wind-lashed  headlands.  Unfortunately, 
owever,  greed  appeals  more  strongly  than  romance  to  a  con- 
siderable jiumber  of  persons,  and  wild  life  then  becomes  merely 
something  to  harry  and  despoil  for  personal  gain.  The  appeal 
just  issued  by  the  watchers  committee  of  the  R.8.P.B.  draws 
attention  to  the  growth  of  that  class  of  collectors  who,  under 
the  name  of  Britifin  ornithologists,  are  among  the  worst  enemies 
with  which  British  ornithology  has  to  reckon — ''naturalists" 
who,  in  place  of  seeking  to  preserve  the  fi^randest  forms  of 
British  bird  Hfe,  ceaselessly  endeavour  to  obtain  rar«  "  British, 
taken  "  eggs  and  birds,  tnough  at  the  price  of  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  species.  The  high  prices  paid  by  such  collectors 
for  authenticated  specimens  are  obviously  a  direct  incentive 
to  efiTflT-stealing  and  bird-tcJiing  on  the  part  of  keeper  and 
sbei>herd  and  dalesman,  in  defiance  of  the  law  for  bird  pro- 
tection. 

For  sympathetic  and  outspoken  articles  on  this  subject, 
and  for  the  publication  of  the  appeal  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
fluential newspapers,  bird-lovers  may  well  be  grateful  to  the 
Press,  and  the  eociety  has  also  to  thank  the  friends  of  bird 
protection  who  ree^nded  to  that  appeal.  Other  co-operation 
18  likewise  essential.  In  the  first  place,  that  of  county  councils 
in  the  scheduling  and  all-tho-year  protection  of  rare  species. 
And  here  may  be  noted  the  importance  of  protecting  these 
bird%  even  in  districts  where  they  may  be  little  likely  to  occur; 
since  to  apply  for  such  protection  only  when  and  wnere  a  rare 
species  is  found  established  is  likely  enough  to  bring  about  the 
very  thing  feared,  by  advertising  the  bird's  presence.  The  aid 
of  landowners  and  tenants  of  sporting  rights  is  important ;  and 
the  support  of  magistrates  in  dealing  with  offenders  is  neces- 
sary if  convictions  are  to  produce'  any  sensible  effect.  So  long 
as  the  keei)er  who  shoots  a  harrier  is  allowed  to  traffic  in  his 
specimen,  and  the  man  who  shoots  a  bittern  because  he  "  didn't 
know  what  it  was  "  gets  off  with  a  nominal  fine — both  of  these 
are  recent  cases — the  law  will  not  have  much  attention,  and 
the  work  of  watchers  will  be  proportionately  more  difficult. 


Trade  Catalogoes  Receifed. 

Charles  Chirke  and  Co.,  16a  Bevis  Marks,  St.  Mary  Aze,  E.C. — Knap- 
sack sprayers,  disinfecting  machines,  4*0. 
Dicksom,  Chester. — Summer  bedding  and  lorder  plants.  Dahlias. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury.-^ Da/i Has. 
Thoe.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex.— Be (/onias.  Dahlias,  Sfc, 


Tonng  Gurdeners'  Domtio. 

%•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  "  H.  E.  D.,"  Brooke  Gardens, 
Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight:— 

Westhar  Trisli. 

A  merry  Christmas  to  you !  Such  was  the  greeting  I  re- 
ceived on  April  25 ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  quite  appropriate, 
for  with  nearly  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  anA  more  pepper- 
ing down,  it  required  but  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  fancy  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  mther  than  the 
fourth  month  of  the  year.  So  far  this  has  been  a  very  trying 
Spring  for  vegetation.  Instead  of  the  balmy  breeaes.  of  which 
the  poets  sing,  we  have  had  keen  nor' -caster's,  ana  in  place 
of  the  gentle  showers,  hail  storms  and  snow  blizzards  oave 
raged.  As  we  turn  out  in  the  morning  and  trudge  through  the 
snow,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  snow-clad  hills  ainl  the  trees 
dressed  in  their  pure  robes;  but  as  we  enter  the  raarden  our 
thoughts  are  diverted  into  another  channel,  and  we  fook  at  the 
scene  from  an  intensely  practical  point  of  view.  The  fine  rows 
of  early  Peas  on  which  we  had  looked  with  pride  are  lying 
pHostrate  and  bruised  between  the  sticks.  We  turn  from  these 
to  the  'Mums,  and  find  them  completely  buried.  Truly  they 
are  having  "hardy  treatment"  with  a  vengeance.  Anxiously 
we  release  them  from  their  snowy  bonds,  hoping  to  find  them 
safe.  But  alas!  many  a  plant  has  been  stoppedTin  an  unorthodox 
way,  and  one  coula  almost  weep  at  their  forlorn  appearance. 
Later  on,  as  the  snow  disappears,  we  see  the  havoc  that  has 
been  wrought  amongst  the  Spring  bedding,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  a  bright  display  must  have  been  almost  ruined. 

We  also  have  to  mourn  the  partial  destruction  of  some  grand 
specimen  Laurestinus,  which  fell  beneath  their  heavy  bur<fen  of 
bloom  and  snow.  Fruit  growers  must  have  cause  for  grave 
concern,  especially  in  the  early  districts.  Fruit  tree  planting, 
on  a  larger  soale  has  been  advocated  a  good  deal  of  late,  but 
with  our  climate  so  fickle  it  is  a  question  that  demands  serious 
cautious  consideration.  Once  again  we  have  had  dearly 
demonstrated  the  important  part  which  the  weather  plays  in 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  our  labours.— H.  E.  D.,  Brooke, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Change. 

Cha^ge  is  the  briefest  description  of  the  everyday  events 
of  living  subjects.  Nature  in  her  many  forms  is  ever  cxianging. 
Nature  equips  her  subjects  with  many  wonderful  devices  in 
order  to  adapt  themselves  to  chanee  of  conditions.  Take  the 
Vine :  in  its  natural  habitat  it  would  be  quite  unable  to  deV^p 
its  fruitful  qualities  if  it  were  not  provided  with  means  to 
enable  it  to  climb,  i.e.,  tendrils,  and  so  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  air  and  sunshine.  The  cactus  is  another  instance.  In  its 
home  amongst  the  dry  arid  rocks  it  is  provided  with  thick 
succulent  leaves  to  enable  it  to  exist.  Every  living  subject 
is  continually  passing  through  a  process  of  change  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  To  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  choice 
plants  and  flowers  the  greatest  care  must  be  given  not  to 
check  or  hinder  the  plants'  natural  requirements.^ J.   W.   S. 

Pot  ROMS. 

The  first  thing  the  intending  cultivator  of  pot  Roses  has 
to  consider  is  the  selection  of  some  good  varieties,  and  should 
he  have  seen  some  fine  batohes  and  token  the  trouble  to  notice 
a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  the  task  will  be  easy.  Passing  one's  ' 
eye  over  a  batch  of  upwards  of  a  hundred,  one  is  struck  with 
the  beautiful  h.p.  section,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  and 
Violette  Bouquet,  their  erect  stoms  icrowned  with  splendidly- 
formed  buds.  The  varieties  decided  upon,  the  compost  for 
potting  must  be  the  next  consideration.  Some  good  turfy  loam, 
broken  mortor  rubble,  and  burnt  garden  refuse,  with  the 
fMldition  of  some  half -inch  bones,  constitutes  a  good  potting 
mixture.  Eight  or  nine  inch  pots  should  then  be  crocked, 
a  few  half-inch  bones  placed  ovor  them,  and  potting 
proceeded  with,  making  them  moderately  firm.  When  potted 
they  should  be  placed  outside  and  be  given  a  thorough  wiator- 
ing.  This  part  of  their  culturo  will  need  careful  attention  until 
they  are  established.  In  the  late'  autumn  they  will  need  a 
position  where  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  under  control, 
little  or  no  water  being  necessary.  At  tho  beginning  of 
December  they  should  be  pruned  hard  back,  be  given  a 
thorough  syringing  or  washing  with  Gishurst's  compound,  the 
drainage  tnoroughly  overhauled,  and  a  slight  top-aressins  of 
soil  given,  similar  to  the  potting  mixture.  They  should  %en 
he  watered  and  given  a  temperature  of  50deg,  or  the  early 
Peach-house  will  suit  them  admirably.  They  will  soon  show 
signs  of  activity,  and  should  be  given  a  position  near  the  gkss 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  growth  from  becoming 
drawn,  and  the  temperature  may  be  slightly  increased.  At  this 
period  mildew  often  makes  its  appearance.  If  so,  the  plants 
fihould  be  lightly  dusted  with  yellow  snlphnr,  care  being  t-aken 
to  avoid  drauscnts  as  much  as  possible.     Plentiful  supplies  of 
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cow  manure  can  be  given,  and  half  the  batch  be  taken  to  a 
slightly  cooler  temperature,  thus  en&uring  a  longer  supplv  of 
flowers.  However  small  one's  conveniences  are,  pot  Roeee  form 
a  welcome  addition  during  early  spring.  Once  potted,  they 
will  stand  for  some  considerabk  time  if  the  drainage  is  over- 
hauled and  a  good  top-dressing  given  now  and  again. — F.  6., 
Lydhurst. 

ITetfetablef  for  Foreing. 

During  such  unseasonable  weather  as  we  have  experienced 
during  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this,  such  vegetables  as 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  others  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
suffered  severely,  and  a  gardener  has  to  be  prepared  for  such 
conditions,  and  to  have  something  to  replace  the  defects.  The 
three  vegetables  I  refer  to  are  Seakale,  French  Beans,  and 
Asparagus.  The  culture  I  will  briefly  state,  which  is  quite 
simple,  and  requires  little  time.  Sealcale  can  be  forced  with 
little  trouble,  and  can  be  had  in  a  few  days  if  carried  out  as 
mentioned.  Have  some  12in  pots  with  some  crocks  and  rough 
leaves  in  the  bottom,  and  fill  witn  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf 
soil;  or  old  Chrysanthemum  soil  answers  the  same  purpose. 
Place  six  g^ood  roots  inside,  and  set  a  xx>t  of  the  same  ^ize 
turned  upside  down  over  it,  and  cover  the  drainage  hole  to 
^exclude  all  light.  Allow  a  bottom  heat  of  65deg  to  70deg.  For 
French  Beans  use  a  compost  as  mentioned  above,  and  employ 
7in  pots  filled  to  within  2 in  of  the  top,  and  place  five  or  six 
Beans  in  a  pot.  Stage  them  in  a  temperature  of  65deg  to 
70deg.  Successk>nal  batches  should  follow  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  to  keep  up  a  supply.  Canadian  Wonder  is  one  of 
the  best  for  this  work.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  be  syringea  freely,  as  red  spider  will  soon 
attack  them.  As  to  Asparagus,  well-established  crowns  should 
be  selected^  and  be  placed  in  a  mixture  as  mentioned  on '  a 
bed  in  a  warm  pit,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  65deg  to  TOdeg,  and 
exclude  the  lignt.  The  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry, 
and  should  be  sprayed  with  a  syringe.  Under  these  conditions 
I  have  seen  a  good  supply  kept  up  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  Rhubarb  does  very  well  under  the  same  treatment. — 
P.  I.  C. 

The  Recent  Weather. 

Are  the  seasons  changing?  Ask  an  old  sage,  and  he  will 
say  they  seem  to  be,  and  that  he  is  ''af eared  there's  something 
wrong."  The  first  impulse  would  be  to  smile  at  his  remarks, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  recent  weather  it  requires  a  great  effort 
to  dispel  the  air  of  pessimism  which  pervades  the  atmosphere. 
That  the  seasons  are  not  changing,  we  know  by  Nature ;  she  is 
an  infallible  authority.  The  coming  and  going  of  birds  are 
the  signs  of  the  year.  With  their  coming  there  is  the  advent  of 
spring,  and  their  going  the  advent  of  winter.  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all?  I  think  I  will  leave  the  answer  to  our  wiser 
readers. 

The  only  answer  we  could  make  to  the  recent  weather  was 
to  wear  our  winter  anparel,  and  face  the  blasts  with  as  cheerful 
a  face  as  possible.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Gulf  Stream  playing  us 
a  trick;  or  probably  they  nad  too  much  to  say' in  Manchester! 
However,  with  the  air  purified  there  now,  let's  hope  the  cruel 
weather  is  at  an  end.  Here,  within  hail  of  May,  we  ^et  snow 
and  rain.  Fill  up  the  bunkers  with  firinr  material,  and 
''push"  the  fires  1  Counteract  the  effects  of  the  elements! 
Protect  your  frames  and  as  much  of  the  ^rden  crops  as  pos- 
sible; and  go  on  with  a  cheerful  countenance. — S.  G.,  Co. 
Gal  way. 

Herbf. 

Herbs  should  form  a  chief  feature  in  almost  every  kitchen 
garden,  and  they  require  good  cultivation  and  attention  if  they 
are  to  oe  a  success.  A  border  that  is  facing  the  west  will  suit 
them  admirably.  It  should  be  well  du^  and  manured;  trench- 
ing will  be  better,  especially  if  Parsley  is  to  be  grown  there.  I 
prefer  to  have  all  tne  herbs  on  the  same  border,  with  the 
t^arsley  the  whole  length  of  it  for  an  edging,  then  it  can  be 
more  easily  picked  without  going  ui>on  the  ground.  I  only 
intend  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  more  important  kinds  that 
are  used  bv  cooks  almost  dail^ir.  I  think  the  most  indispensable 
is  Mint.  It  can  be  increased  in  several  ways,  as  division  of  the 
roots,  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings.  I  prefer  the  latter.  If  the 
cuttings  are  taken  off  just  t^low  tne  ground  in  the  Spring, 
when  they  are  Sin  or  4in  high,  and  planted  in  rows  where  they 
are  to  remain,  about  6in  between  the  rows,  and  Sin  or  4in 
from  plant  to  plant,  they  will  do  well.  It  will  be  found  that 
a  good  Mint-bed  will  be  obtained  in  a  very  few  weeks.  Parsley 
hardly  needs  mentioning,  it  is  so  extensively  crown.  It  re- 
quires deep  trenching  and  rich  soil.  Seed  should  be  sown  at 
intervals,  and  the  seedlings  are  thinned  out  to  1ft  apart.  Sage, 
I  think,  comes  next  in  merit.  It  can  also  be  grown  from  seeds 
cr  cuttings.  The  latter  may  be  taken  in  the  early  summer  and 
inserted  under  a  hand-glass,  where  they  will  easily  root. 
Afterwards  plant  out  not  less  than  1ft  apart.  Thyme  is  also 
in  constant  demand  for  culinary  purposes.  Seed  should  -be 
sown  in  April,  or  division  of  the  old  clumps  in  March  or  April 


will  answer.  Lemon  Thyme  is  best  propagated  by  pegginjc 
the  branches  down  and  covering  with  soil.  Tarragon  wiU 
need  a  little  protection  during  a  severe  winter.  It  is  proiMr 
gated  the  same  as  Thyme,  but  succeeds  best  on  a  light  ary^ 
soil.  Marjoram,  both  the  Sweet  and  Pot,  ought  also  to  be  in- 
cluded. Sweet  Marjoram  oan  be  sown  annually  about  March 
or  April.  Fennel,  Basil,  and  Chervil  are  also  sown  annually. 
If  herbs  are  required  for  winter,  they  must  be  cut  while  m  ■ 
bloom,  and  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  shed.  It  will  be  best  to  keep 
the  annuals  at  one  end  of  the  border,  and  the  perennials  at  the 
other.— W.  E.,  Chertsey. 

Beed  Boving. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  before  sowing  seeds  ia  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condition.  We  do  not  sow 
seeds  at  certain  seasons  just  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  because 
seeds  must  be  sown  when  the  temx>erature  of  the  soil  is  suit- 
able. It  would  be  folly  to  sow  the  majority  of  our  seeds  while 
the  soil  is  in  a  cold  wet  state.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
a  few  nice  fine  days  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  when  it  ia 
sufficiently  dry  it  should  be  broken  up  finely,  then  be  well 
firmed  and  raked  over,  so  as  to  leave  a  nice  level  surface.  The 
usual  method  of  sowing  is  to  make  a  small  drill  with  a  hoe  or 
some  other  suitable  tool ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  finer 
seeds  it  will  be  found  better  to  sow  them  broadcast,  and  afier- 
waixls  rake  them  in.  The  hand  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
ground  whilst  sowing,  so  that  the  seed  will  go  where  it  is  in- 
tended, and  not  be  blown  on  to  another  part  where  it  is  not 
wanted. 

Seed  should  always  be  covered  thinly,  as  it  Te<]^uires  a  little 
air  to  assist  germination,  and  if  too  thick  it  is  impossible'  to 
expect  good  results,  also  making  the  thinning  more  difficult. 
After  sowing  the  ground  should  be  fairly  well  firmed,  so  thmt 
the  young  seedlings  can  obtain  a  firm  root-hold  when  they  start 
into  growth.  Thinning  can  always  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  fit  to  handle,  as,  if  delayed,  they  begin  to  smother 
one  another,  are  liable  to  damp  off,  and  become  more  difficult 
to  handle.  When  thinning  the  sise  of  plant  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  the  beauty  of  a  plant  is  often  spoiled 
by  allowing  the  seedlings  to  remain  too  thick.  If  the  seedlings 
can  be  reached  without  much  treading  on  the  ground,^  a  nice 
showery  day  is  best  suited  for  this  operation.— -T.  Hunter, 
Holker  Gardens,  Cark-in-Qartmel^  Lancashire. 

The  WoBden  of  Plant  Life. 

When  we  really  go  into  the  study  of  plant  life,  what  an 
interesting  study  it  is.  Until  we  have  made  a  start  at  botany, 
and  have  eone  into  details,  our  interest  does  not  commence. 
Look  at  the  leaf,  for  inatance,  and  examine  its  wenderful 
powers,  especially  as  an  organ  of  respiration,  acting  to  the  plant 
as  the  lun^  do  to  a  man.  Then  there  are  the  sensitive  plants, 
especially  Mimosa  pudica  and  M.  sensitiva.  If  we  carefully 
watch  their  movements  we  marvel  at  the  mysterious  xM>wex8 
they  possess.  Then  we  have  those  wonderful  flowerless  plants 
which  are  often  overlooked  and  despised— fungi.  What  a  wide 
range  for  study  the:^  hold  out.  We  find  very  little  written  ooi 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  very  interesting.  No  doubt  many  of  ua 
think  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  study  such  small  sub- 
jects, but  even  if  the  knowledge  we  obtained  was  lim^'ted,  it 
would  prove  useful.  Of  course,  we  study  Agaricus  campestria, 
the  common  Mushroom,  because  it  is  an  edible  fungus,  but  the 
others  are  well  worth  studying  also. 

Then  we  have  the  insectivorus  plants.  These  open  up  a 
vast  field ;  in  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  increased  in- 
vestigation into  most  subjects  found  in  vegetation.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  could  find  out,  and  they  would  naturally 
surprise  us,  although  perhaps  such  things  appear  simple.  This 
world  contains  many  things  that  are  both  beautiful  and  intereet- 
ing,  and  the  greater  our  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  in 

Flant  life,  the  more  interested  we  become,  and  we  shall  find, 
feel  sure,  that  to  us.  as  voung  srardeners,  the  knowledge  will 
be  valuable.— Albert  R.  Gould,  Welbeck. 

i       <.»■> 


Scbednles  Received. 


Cardiff  and  County  Horticultuial  Society;  secretary  (in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Gillett),  Mr.  Maurice  Bailey,  24, 
Duke  Street,  Cardiff.  The  flower  show  will  be  held  on  July  23 
and  23. 

Stafford  and  District  Horticultural  Society ;  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Stoney,  165,  Corporation  Street,  Stafford.     The  schedule  of 

J  rises  for  the  first  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
uly  25.  at  the  Siemens'  Sports  Grounds,  Stafford,  has  been 
issued.  The  society  has  nearly  200  members,  and  has  every 
prospect  of  success. 
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FrBit  CDltih  Older  Glass. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS.-^The  early  fniits  are  swelHng 
freely,  and  will  require  liquid  manure  freely,  with  ocoasional 
supplies  of  a  good  iertilistr.  Thomson's  Vine  Manure  ie  excel- 
lent. Close  stopping  twice  or  thrice  a  week  will  be  required; 
iind  in  doin^  this  work  it  is  well  to  regulate  the  growth,  so 
tlhat  the  fruit«  are  freely  exposed,  and  the^  crop  distributed  as 
mucl^  as  possible^  Trees  cropping  poorly  will  not  require  so 
much  fertiliser,  but  much  may  be  done  to  build  up  go(!d  wood 
for.  another  season.  .  Later  trees  with  succession  crops  should 
be  thinned,  and  badly  4>LaQed  fruits,  or  those  at  all  thick^  nwy » 
now  be  removedi  These' trees-  may  now  be  given  more  warmth ;  - 
at  the  same  time  ihey,  should  be  kept  quite  clean. 

PINEAPPLES.— Plants  in  fruit  will  require  a  liberal  tem- 
perature, a  bottom  heat  of  at  least  80deg  to  90deg,  and  top 
neat  70deg  to  80deg  by  day,  and  a  liberal  rise  by  sun  heat. 
Plants  in  small  ^ts  benefit  by  liberal  waterings  of  tepid  liquid 
manure  or  guano,  bilit  do  not  allow  the  fruiting  plants  to  get 
at  tfll  soddened,  as  this  will  arrest  the  swelling.  Once  they 
losei  root,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  into  a  healthy  state.  Plants 
that  are  robust  should  be  lightly  sprayed  over  with  the  syringe 
at  closing  time  iji  fine  weather,  closing  early  to  get  genial 
warmth. 

StJCCESSIONALS  will  be  in  various  stages.  Those  repotted 
some  weeks  a^o  should  have  made  good  progress,  as  the  roots 
will  be  working  freely,  and  assistance  may  soon  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  clear  soot  water  in  a  tepid  state.  Plants 
•pptx>aching  the  flowering  period  should  be  kept  drier  for  a 
time,  and  these  should  be  kept  free  of  sucker  growths. 

CHERRIES. — The  trees  will  now  be  making  rapid  progress, 
having  gone  through  the  stoning  period,  and  as  these  fruits 
often  set  very  thicSly,  it  is  well  to  go  over  them,  removing 
badly  placed  fruits,  and  thinning  the  clusters.  Feeding  will 
be  desirable,  and  here  so  much  depends  upon  the  crop  and  age 
of  the  trees.  If  the  latter  are  at  all  gross,  it  is  not  desirable ; 
but  "^ith  healthy  trees  bearing  freely  a  fertiliser  may  be  given 
freely.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  good  food,  given  in  a  weak 
state,  say  loz  to  the  gallon  of  water,  well  watered  in.  At  the 
aametime  ventilate  freelj'  in  fine  weather,  leaving  a  little  air  on 
the  top  ventilators  at  night.  The  Cherry  forms^  roots  near  the 
aurfaoe,  and  these  should  now  be  working  freely.  Afford  the 
border  a  mulch  of  spent  manure.  Black  aphis  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  pests  these  trees  have  to  contend  with,  and 
XL  All  should  be  used  as  a  vaporiser,  and  be  repeated  till  the 
pest  is  killed.  Syringing  overhead  early  the  next  morning  after 
each  application.  As  the  fruits  colour,  cease  syringing; 
Tentilate  freely ;  and  when  nearly  ripe  give  a  slight  shade,  and 
the  fruit  will  keep  good  for  some  weeks. 

BANANAS.— Though  not  much  grown  in  this  country,  the 
plants  are  of  easy  culture,  given  a  warm  temperature  and 
ample  sustenance.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  pot  up  suckers  for 
next  season's  fruiting,  and  I  prefer  the  variety  Cavendishi  for 
its  dwarfness,  rapid  growth,  and  good  quality.  Strong  suckers, 
placed  in  16in  or  18in  pots,  only  partially  filling  the  pots  at  the 
time,  and  top-dressing  with  rich  soil  later  on,  will  do  well. 
The  plants  liKe  a  good  fibrous  loam,  a  liberal  addition  of  bone- 
meal,  and  decayed  manure,  and  the  whole  well  rammed.  As 
the  roots -fill  the  pots,  feed  freely.  A  temperature  of  60deg  to 
70deg  with  a  liberal  rise  by  sun  heat  shoula  be  given,  and  tney 
fruit  much  sooner  if  a  little  bottom  heat  can  be  given.— G.  W., 
Brentford. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

BULBS.— As  the  blooms  of'  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi  fade  they  should  be  removed,  or  manj  of  them  will 
produce  seeds,  and  thus  weaken  the  bulbs.  Their  removal  also 
imparts  a  more  tidy  appearance  to  the  beds  and  borders.  Only 
the  individual  flowers  snould  be  removed  from  the  Hyacinths, 
leaving  the  flower  stalks.  By  placing  the  hand  round  the  stalk 
immediately  below  the  flowers  and  drawing  it  upwards,  the 
bells  are  readily  stripped  off.  In  a  like  manner  only  the  blooms 
of  Tulips  and  Narcissi  should  be  taken  off,  just  below  the  seed- 
pods,  leaving  the  flower  stalks.  Continue  to  edge,  weed,  and 
noe  the  beds  to  encourage  cjood  cjrowtli.  Lift  and  bum  any 
diseased  Tulips  as  soon  as  detected.  These  are,  unfortunately, 
more  numerous  than  usual  with   us  this  year. 


BEDDING  PLANTS.— A  ^reat  deal  of  attention  is  necessary 
at  the  present  time  in  preparing  these  plants  ready  for  planting 
out.  The  watering  of  them  is  also  a  considerable  item. 
Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  &c.,  require  staking.  Large 
specimens  will  be  better  overhauled  now  and  got  in  shape, 
putting  in  new  stakes  where  required,  and  generally  smartening 
them  up.  The  points  of  the  shoots  of  manv  plants  must  be 
removed  to  induce  short  sturdy  growth.  In  sheltered  positions 
we-  have  stood  our  Marguerites,  Cotyledons,  and  Centaureas. 
It  is  tisual  to  place  **  Geraniums''  out  the  beginning  of  May 
under  a  wall  facing  south  or  in  a  skeleton  frame.  The  weather, 
however,  will  have  to  improve  considerably  on  that  experienced 
during  the  past  week  before  we  attempt  it  this  year. 

SOWING  SEEDS.— The  following  plants,  which  are  treated 
as  biennials,  may  be  sown  early  in  May.  (Sow  the  seeds  in 
di*ills  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  on  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart 
for  them  in  the  kitchen  garden)— Canterbuiy  Bell,  Sweet 
William  (including  Sutton's  Pink  Beauty),  Wallflower,  double 
Daisy,  perennial  Candytuft  (Iberia  sempervirens),  Polyanthus, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Pansy,  Mvoeotis,  Gaiilardia,  Coreposis 
grandiflora,   Campanula   persicifolia,  and  Arabia  albida. 

BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS.— It  is  advisable  to  plant  these 
in  positions  where  they  are.  to  flower  early  in  3Iay.  If  well 
established  before  the  hot  weather,  thejr  will  be  found  td  do 
much  better.  In  some  gardens  this  work  cannot  bo  done  till 
the  spring-flowering  bull>s  and  plants  are  removed.  To  obviate 
this  disadvantage  as  much  as  possible,  select  damp  positions  |pr 
them,  shaded  from  the  midday  sun. 

ANNUALS.— The  seedlings  raised  in  heated  pits  or  frames, 
and  pricked  off  in  sliallow  boxes,  should  be  accommodated  in 
cold  frames  as  soon  as  nicely  rooted  in  the  new  soil.  Heat 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  plants  after  a  certain  stage,  oausing 
them  to  grow  long  and  lanky.  On  bright  davs  the  frame- 
lights  oanT>e  pulled  off.  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  autumn  or  in  January,  can  now  be  planted 
in  their  flowering  quarters,  or  failing  this,  grow  them  on  a 
spare  piece  of  ground  till  the  beds  or  borders  are  cleared  of 
their  present  occupants.- A.  O.,  *Kew,  Surrey. 

Tbe  Kitclien  GardeD. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES.— If  the  plants  which  are  to  be 
planted  outside  liave  not  already  been  placed  in  cold  frames, 
this  should  be  done  now.  If  the  plants  are  still  in  Sin  pots, 
it  is  yet  time  to  transfer  them  to  oin.  It  is  not  safe  to  plant 
out  till  quite  the  end  of  May,  and  by. that  time  the  plants  in 
the  smaller  pots  will  have  become  badly  pot-bound,  and  would 
not  make  a  good  start  in  consequence.  The  fraihes  in  which 
the  plants  are  placed  should  be  heavily  covered  at  night  in 
order  to  keep  out  frost. 

BEETROOTS.— The  main  crop  may  now  be  sown.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  sow  the  long-rooted  kinds  too  early,  as  they  become 
too  large  for  general  use,  es  well  as  not  being  of  so  good  a 
colour.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  sow  the  seed  in  holes  made 
by  a  dibber  at  proper  distances,  but  it  well  repays  in  the  end. 
"rile  seedlings  are  more  readily  thinned,  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  overcrowding;  three  or  four  seeds  dropped  into  each  hole 
will  be  sufficient. 

PEAS.— Another  sowing?  can  now  be  made.  On  light  dry 
soils  these  should  be  very  thoroughly  cultivated,  an  abundance 
of  well  decayed  manure  being  used.  Remove  the  soil  and  sub- 
stitute this  by  the  manure,  on  which  return  the  soil.  Leave  a 
slight  furrow'to  catch  the  rain.  The  best  Marrow-fat  varieties 
should  be  chosen  for  the  present  sowing.  Place  sticks  to  those 
coming  through  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  8parro\i's  are 
troublesome,  black  cotton  should  be  drawn  along  the  sides  of 
the  sticks  quite  thickly. 

SPINACH-BEET.— This  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful 
vegetables  in  the  garden  during  the  past  winter.  •  It  has  come 
through-  the  sharp  frost  and  keen  wnnds  unscathed,  and  has 
provided  an  unbroken  supply  of  useful  leaves,  which  has  been 
much  appreciated.  A  sowing  should  now  be  made,  by  prefer- 
ence in  small  pots,  but  where  this  is  not  convenient,  sow  thinly 
in  drills  18in  apart ;  and  as  soon  as  theplants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  thin  these  to  12in  apart.  The  thing  is  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  fast  the  whole  summer,  in  order  to  have  large, 
well-developed  plants  by  winter. 

RUNNER  AND  FRENCH  BEANS.— It  is  now  time  to  make 
a  planting  of  these.  The  Scarlet  Runners  ought  to  be 
generously  cultivated  bv  taking  out  a  trench  similar  to  that 
for  Celerv,  adding  a  lil)eral  quantity  of  well-deoave^  manure 
and  wood  ashes.  A  little  soot  should  also  be  added.  A  second 
planting  can  be  made  some  ten  days  later;  and  the  dwarf 
French  Beans  may  be  treate^d  similarly.  In  each  case  leave 
a  sli2:ht  depression  on  the  top  of  the  trench  to  catch  as  much 
of    the  rain   as  possible.— A.   T.,   Cirencester. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  ehonl^  be 
directed  to  ^'T&B  Bditos/'  13,  Mitri  Court  ChaiibbrSi 
Flrit  Strbbt,  London,  B.C.  Persons  sending  manascript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  Ibct 
that  they  expect  remuneration ^  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
oontributing  voluntarily,,  eorreepondente  should  enclose  a 
•tamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

APPLE-GROWING  AREAS  OF  THE  WORLD  (Fruit 
Grower).— Our  correspondent  inquires,  *'What  are  the  chief 
Apple-growing  areas  of  the  world,  and  their  approcdmate 
arerage  annual  production?"  We  doubt  if  the  statistics  are 
available.  We  cannot  answer  the  latter  part  of  his  question  \ 
b*it  we  would  refer  him  to  the  Emigrants'  Infonnation  Office, 
Whitehall,  London,  which  publishes  pamphlets  setting  out  the 
geographical  and  industrial  particulars  of  the  various  British 
«>lonies;  while  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
S.W.,  might  possibly  be  able  to  assist.  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Nova  Scotia,  California,  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia,  we  believe,  are  the  chief  Apple-growing  areas  of  the 
world.  Have  you  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Fruit  Industry,  1905? 

.  OIL  POTS  AMONGST  ERUIT  TREES  (N.  S.).-The  oil  pots 
IS  an  American  idea,  and  we  assume  the  oil  pots  are  those 
usually  used  for  paraffin  oil  or  other  purpose,  but  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  used  we  have  no  particulars.  Possibly  almost 
any  kmd  of  olcjl  tins,  such  as  those  used  for  condensed  milk 
and  canned,  fruits  or  vegetables,  could  be  oised  for  the  imrpose, 
they  being  partly  filled  with  i>araffin  oil  and  some  tow,  old  rag, 
or  other  material,  placed  in  so  as  to  act  as  sort  of  wick,  these 
being  pla<^  at  short  distances  apart  on  the  side  of  the  trees 
from  which  the  wind  blows  at  the  time  and  so  distant  as  not 
likely  to  damage  them  by  the  fumes  and  the  heat.  This  is 
acting  on  the  samo  principle  as  the  smother  fires  sometimes 
•  5*®^i  ^^  ^^  ®¥^  ^^  ^^  ^™^*  plantation  grounds  next  the 
wind,  the  fires  being  started  at  dkvbreak,  wnich  is  when  the 
worst  mischief  arises,  followed  by  the  sunshine  early.  The  oil 
pots  are  expected  to  act  similarly,  they  beinnr  lighted  at  day- 
break, warming  the  atmosphere,  preventing  the  ocmgealation  of 
the  air  moisture,  and  having  the  blossom  or  buds  and  growth 
so  free  from  frost  as  not  to  be  damaged  by  sudden  thawing. 

DISEASED  SPURS  OF  APPLE  TREE  (N.  S.).-The  spura 
are  affected   by  canker.     Injuries  from   frost,   hail,    improper 
and  excessive  pruning,  as  well  as  neglect  of  judicious  manipu- 
lations, and  from  insects,  such  as  mussel  scale,  woolly  aphis, 
all  come  under  this  common  appellation.       Such  injuries  are 
quite  difltinct    from   those  caused   directly   by  canker  fungus 
«>ecj>ri«  ditissima),   yet;the  abrasions  of  the  bark,  often  ^ve 
*    J  ^^^g"8  its  opportunities  for  the  gennination  of  its  spores, 
and  the  pushing  of  its  germinal  tubes  into  the  tissues.       In 
respect  of  repression,  infested  parts  should  be  cut  off  or  cut 
out  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  gas  tar,  or  preferably  Stockholm 
tar  (if  too  thick,  thinning  with  paraffin  oil,  so  as  to  be  applied 
by   a  stiff  brush),   be  placed   on   the   wounds.     The  parts  re-' 
moved  should    be  burned.     Tp    check    the    fungus,  the  trees 
should   be   sprayed    in  autumn,  as' soon  as  the  leaved  are  all 
d^wn,  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,    lib  sulphate  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water.     The  object  of  this  is  to  destroy 
a    ^"58us  in    its    conidia    and    gpore   stages.     This    may  be 
effected,  where  the  trees  are  small,   by  a  knapsack  machine, 
*nd  m)on  large  trees  with  the  help  of  a  ladder.     The  spraying 
should  b€J  repeated   in   February,  always  while  the   trees  are 
quite  dormant,   or  before  the  buds  commence  swelling.     Sul- 
phate of  iron,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  at  the  rate  of  lib  to  a 
gallon,  may  be   used  instead  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution. 
To  encourage  free  growth  in  the  trees,  andenable  them  to  better 
contend  with  the  fungus,  they  should  be  dressed  with  Tonk's 
canker  cure,    viz.,    superphosphate   of    lime,  3olb;  nitrate  of 
potash,  211b;  nitrate  of  soda,  281b;  sulphate  of  lime,  281b.     Mix 
and  apply  at  the  rate  of   ilb  per  square  yard  in  sprins:  and 
autumn,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  outwards  to  a  foot  or  more 
beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches.       This  has  the  effect  of 
acting  on  the  m^^celium  of  the  fungus,  so  as  to  retard  its  growth 
if  not  actually  killing  it.  for  the  bees  so  treated  make  headway 
against  the  fungus,  and    occlude    the    wounds  more  epeedily, 
usually  attaining  tj>  good  he-alth  .and  fniitfulness. 


VIRUS  FOR  RATS  (J.  H.,  Honiton).— Yes,  this  Danysi 
virus,  which  is  not  a  poison,  but  destroys  rats  and  mlop,"  would 
act  perfectly  upon  rats  in  a  drain.  It  is  procurable,  in  tubes 
(2s.)  from  Danysz  Virus,  Ltd.,  Sussex  House,  Leadtnhall 
Street,   London.     Kindly  mention   this    journal. 

RAISING  SEEDS  (C.  S.).--You  will  have  no  difficulty  ip 
keeping  pure  stocks  of  the  hardy  annuals  and  .perennials  .yon 
name,  out  Begonias  and  Petunias  are  sportive,  and  you  liad 
better  sell  the  eeeds  in  mixture.  Balsams  com«  iailjy  true 
if  large  batches  are  grown,  and  the  plants  are  grouped  in  their 
respective  colours.  The  nearer  the  flowers  api>roach  the  double 
form  the  better  will  the  quality  of  your  strain  be.  You  may 
obtain  the  seed  from  any  part  of  the  plants  that  yield  it.  You 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Peas;  but  Brocoolis,  indeed 
all  plants  of  the  Brassica  family,  oan  only  be  preserved  pure  by 
growing  the  varieties  in  large  batches,  and  at  wider  intervals 
than  your  limited  ground  affords. 

'  INSECT  INJURING  APPLE  BUDS  (E^st  Anglia).-The 
insect  is  the  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum), 
which  is  very  email,  only  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  reddish  or  chestnut  brown, 
ocoasionally,  almost  pitchy.  The  wing-oa^ses  have  pale  marks 
upon. them  below  the  middle,  and  there  is  conspicuous  white 
mark,  or  scuiellum,  at  the  base  of  the  win^<oases.  The  example 
on  the  glued  paper  was  a  very  small  one,  almost  unreepgnis- 
able.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  weevils  do  not  appear  until  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  then  the  damage  is  of  a  slight  character. 
But  should  the  weatlier  be  oold  and  changeable,  as  this  spring, 
the  flower-buds  are  slowly  developed,  and  the  weevils  conse- 
quently have  time  to  lay  their  egjgs  in  full  complement,  and 
the  period  of  hatching  is  accomplished  before  the  flowers  are 
fully  evolved.  The  action  o€  this  weevil  upon  the  fruit  blossom 
of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  is  such  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  effect^ 
of  frost,  when  the  petals  have  become  brown  or  rust-coloured^ 
as  in  vour  examples.  \ 

TRANSPLANTING  ASPARAGUS  (J.  G,),~If  the  ground 
is  well  stirred,  as  you  propose,  to  a  depth  of  %it  or  2ft  6in,  artdi 
ten  cartloads  of  manure  are  added  and  well  incorporated  wit^ 
the  soil,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  good  soil  on  the  top,  not 
burying  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  nor  bringing  much,  if 
any,  of  the  poor  soil   to  the   surface,  it  ought,  if  of  a  friable 
nature,  to  grow  good  Asparagus.      It  is  well  not  to  move  the 
plants  until  they  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  if  the  shoots  have 
pushed  a  few  inches,  it  will  be  an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise.    Lift  them  carefully,  pj*eserving  all  the  live  roots  possible. 
As  the  plants  are  ten  to  twelve  years  old  they  .will  probably  hav^ 
a  number  of  decayed  roots.       It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  or  pre- 
sei-ve  any  except  the  live  crowns  with  their  shoots  and  buds  and 
all  the  live  roots  attached.     Stretch  a  line  where  you  wish  the 
rows  to  be,  and  take  out  a  trench  on  both  sides  with  a  spade, 
sloping  outwards  from  the  line  about  9in  wide  and  6in  deep  ai 
the  extremities;  this  will  give  a  ridge  which  should  be  knocked 
(^wn  where  the  plants  are  to  be,  so  as  to  form  a  seat,  and  so 
deep  that  the  top  of  the  crown  will  be  Ifevei  >vith  the  top  of  th^ 
ridge.     Dispose  the  roots  evenly  in  the  sloping  cuts  on  both 
sides  of  the  ridge,  and  cover  them  w^th   some    flne   ridh  soil. 
Cover  with  the  soil  taken  out,  and  place  it  over  the  crown  to  the 
depth  of  2in  or'3in.       Mulch  between  the  rows  and  over  the 
crowns  with  a  oouple  of  inches  of  lumpy  manure,  the  remains 
of  spent  Mushroom  beds,  or  partially  decayed  leaf  soil.       After 
the  plants  are  in  free  growth  liquid  manure  may  be  given  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  continued  at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals 
up  to  early  September.     The  first  growths  will  perhaps  be  com- 
paratively ^oor,  being  crippled  by  the  transplanting  and  conse- 
quent disturbance  and  loss  of  roots ;  but  after  the  plants  beeome 
established  they  push  a  strong  second  growth,  andT  to  throw  the 
full  vigour  of  the  plants  into  them  the  first  growths  should  be 
cut  away  when  the  second  are  well  advanced  above  ground  or 
beginning  to  "feather";  and  a  resei-vation  should  be  made  oi 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  about  midsummer,  the  other  being 
cut  away.     If  the  plants  are  large  more  shoots  may  be  left,  but 
crowding  is  a  great  evil,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
"pix)duce"  is  so  small  as  to  please  nobody.     With  attention  to 
these  matters,  and  to  staking  if  neceissary  to  prevent  damage 
from  winds,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plants  should  not  suc- 
ceed and  afford  good  heads  for  cutting  next  spring. 

NAMESi  OF  PLANTS.— Corr€«poiide/i<«  who^e,  flMcrtes  are 
nnanzvazrtd  in  the  present  issue  are  respedfvUy  requested  to  cort" 
suit  the  following  number.  (H.  R.  C).  —  ^schynanthus 
speciosns.  (Regular  Subscriber).— Your  Hollies  are:  1,  lauri- 
folia;  2,  Hodginsi ;  3,  senescens;  4,  argentea  marginata;  5, 
aurea  angiistifolia.  (A.  W.).— The  flowering  shrub  isForsythia 
viridissima.  We  cannot  recognise  the  Thymme.  Your  only 
certain  mode  of  establishing  a  true  stock  is  by  inserting  slips, 
from  the  plants  in  your  possession.  (T.  R.  G.).— No.  1  appears 
to  be  an  unhealthv  spray  of  Skimmia  japonioa ;  2  is  a  Veratrum, 
but.  no  one  could  determine  the  species  from  the  imperfect 
specimen  sent;  3  is  Farfugium  grande.  (M.  M.).— 1,  Abies 
Douglasi;  2,  A.  orientalis;  3,  an  Aconitum,  probably  A.  versi- 
color. 
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A  Farmers'  Glnb. 


We  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  a  district  farmers'  club  last  week.  It  re- 
presented but  one  branch  of  a  county  organisation,  but  if  there 
are  many  more  branches  like  it,  the  parent  tree  must  be  full  of 
rigour. 

About  100  farmers,  including  a  few  strangers  and  others 
interested  in  matters  agricultural,  sat  down  to  a  real  good 
ffarmeFs'  feed,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  the  presence 
of  typical  joints  of  home-er-own  meat,  roast  and  boiled,  and 
well  cooked^  and  the  absence  of  entrees.  But  more  conspicuous 
still  was  the  unanimous  way  in  whdch  the  members  of  the  club 
eapported  its  officers.  Hiere  was  not  a  wrong  or  discordant 
note  or  voice  of  complaint.  The  M.P.  for  the  County  Division 
was  present,  and  showed  by  a  sympathetic  speech  that  the  club 
had  in  hdm  an  earnest  supporter  in  Parliament  should  the 
oooasion  arise. 

The  club  had  its  origin  at  a  meeting  of  five  farmers  called 
together  at  the  house  of  the  present  chairman,  and  its  object 
in  the  first  place  was  combination  to  defeat  individual  oases 
of  injustice  to  farmers  on  the  part  of  powerful  organisations, 
such  as  railway  companies  and  others.  It  has  been  matter  for 
.  general  comment  for  a  long  time  that  almost  every  industry 
'  except  agriculture  has  had  its  defensive  organisation,  and  has 
also  iiad  its  accredited  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  agriculture  has  always  been  well  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  So  it  has,  but  it  has  always  been  a 
landlords*  representation,  and  has  almost  altogether  belonged 
to  one  political  party.       We  noticed  at  this  dinner,  faces  re- 

£  resenting  very  divergent  views  on  politics,  and  it  is  a  most 
opefnl  sign  tmat  farmers  are  at  last  able  to  combine  and  sink 
individual  differences  and  jealousies  for  their  own  common  good. 
We  understand  that  although  this  club  is  in  its  infancy, 
there  is  already  a  substantial  reserve  fund  at  its  disposal 
wherewith  to  fight  any  legal  battle  which  is  desirable  on  behalf 
of  an  ilUused  member.  It  is  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of 
the  effectiveness  of  combination  that  hitherto  every  move  made 
by  the  club,  or  by  its  solicitor,  has  had  the  desired  effect  at 
once,  and  no  case  has  been  taken  into  court.  As  one  member 
observed,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  virtue  in  the  use  of  club 
official  letter-paper  with  a  printed  statement  of  the  number  of 
members,  and  names  of  officials. 

We  believe  there  is  a  oattle  dealers*  association  in  Yorkshire 
which  has  a  reserve  fund  of  £50,000,  and  which  has  a  great 
influence  over  any  unfriendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  rail- 
way companies.  The  member  for  the  district  pointed  out  how 
yery  necessary  it  is  for  milk  producers  to  combine  for  self- 
protection.  Not  only  are  foreign  milk  producers  favoured  as 
regards  steamship  and  railway  rates,  but  their  products  are 
not  subject  to  the  severe  tests  which  apply  to  the  home-grown 
article. 

At  present,  railway  companies  will  accept  no  responsibility 
for  the  delivery  of  milk  delivered  to  them  in  churns.  The 
milk  goes  at  owner's  risk,  and  if  it  reaches  its  destination  short 
in  either  quantity  or  quality,  the  sender  suffers  the  loss.  A 
farmer  quite  recently  consigned  «ome  milk  by  rail.  After 
delivery  it  was  inspected  and  found  to  contain  added  wflter.     A 

Srosecntion  followed,  and  the  farmer  was  heavily  mulcted  in 
nee  and  costs,  although  the  magistrate  who  heard  the  case 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  defendant,  and  absolved  him  from 
moral  responsibility,  although  the  technical  offence  was  found 
proved.  The  experience  of  another  farmer  is  that  short  measure 
is  often  discovered,  but  where  the  leakage  takes  place  is  always 
a  mystery.     One  churn  of  his  disappeared,  milk  and  all. 

Similar  occurrences  are  constantly  taking  place  in  connec- 
tion with  Potatoes.  Consignments  sent  loose  are  frequently 
foand  very  short  of  weight  on  delivery,  but  whether  the  loss 
occurs  Oil  the  railway  during  transit,  or  at  either  end,  is  im- 
possible to  prove.  The  only  remedy  for  such  losses  is  the 
weighing  of  the  loaded  waggons  at  each  end.  Slight  dis- 
crepancies might  be  accounted  for  by  evapK>ration,  but  not  half 
a  ton  loss,  as  we  have  had  a  knowledge  of.  All  these  griev- 
ances of  farmers  have  much  better  chance  of  redress  if  repre- 
sented to  the  railway  people  by  a  powerful  farmers*  club. 

Another  member,  a  county  councillor,  pointed  out  the  need 
for  care  in  purchasing  foods  and  manures,  and  the  necessity  of 
analyses  of  all  imnortant  consignments  of  the  same.  The 
council  had  been  doing  excellent  work  under  the  Merchandise 


Marks  Act  in  analysing  manures  and  agricultural  foods,  but  a 
recent  amendment  of  the  Act  has  minimised  their  x)Owers,  and 
whereas  they  were  spending  considerable  sums  on  analyses  in  the 
farmers'  interests,  now  the  expenditure  is  but  a  few  shillings. 
He  advised  the  appointment  of  analysts  by  farmers'  clubs  to 
carry  out  analyses  for  the  members  at  special  rates,  and  that 
all  members  should  be  urged  to  make  use  of  the  pnvileges  so 
obtained.  The  farmers'  club  would  thus  be  taking  over  the* 
powers  which  the  county  authority  has  been  deprived  of.  The 
council  had  been  able  to  act  promptly  through  an  executive 
committee,  but  now  action  is  so  much  slower  that  the  whole 
process  has  been  killed.  This  farmers'  club  has  found  out  the 
value  of  promptness,  and  immediate  action  can  be  taken  by  a 
sufficient  quorum  of  members  called  together  at  a  moment's 
notice  a^  a  corn,  cattle,  or  potato  market,  or  sale,  or  agricul- 
tural show. 

No  ^ubt,  in  course  of  time,  far  greater  and  wider  uses 
may  be  found  for  the  club.  Ilie  .district  at  present  is  well 
served  tts  regards  supply  of  farm  requirements  at  reasonable 
prices,  but  some  good  might  be  done  dn  combining  to  buy 
machinery  at  wh<3esa1e  prices.*  That  combination  for  aalei  of 
farm  produce  will  follow  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  will  be  bv  a 
gradual  process.  The  evolution  of  the  plans  whereby  such  a 
scheme  can  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  individual 
farmers  must  be  a  slow  one. 

Wtrk  01  tke  Home  Ftrm. 

Another  week  of  frost,  snow,  and  wind,  culminating  in 
floods  of  rain,  and  we  are  much  in  the  same  position  as  we  were* 
last  week,  via.,  at  a  standstill.  Fortunately,  to-day  we  have 
milder  and  drier  weather,  so  hope  the  much-needed  change  has 
come  at  last. 

We  see  potato  planting  proceeding  in  a  neighbour's  field, 
and  though  the  land  is  but  light,  it  is  certainly  a  very  wet 
blanket  to  put  potatoes  to  bed  in,  and  they  must  have  a  bad 
start. 

We  begin  to  see  a  better  appearance  on  theyoun^  barley 
and  oats,  but  wheat  does  not  improve  at  all.  We  think  that 
hoeing  would  do  good  where  there  are  plants  enough  to  allow 
it,  but  many  fields  are  verv  thin  of  plants,  and  cannot  be  hoed 
yet.  Rolling  and  harrowing  will  he  beneficial  when  the  s-cmI 
is  dry  enough ;  surely  it  will  be  soon. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  our  cattle  troubles,  and  we  have 
not  finished  with  them  yet.  We  are  turning  our  milk  cows 
out  for  a  few  hours  daily,  but  they  lie  up  at  night.  The  usual 
Spring  flush  has  not  come  yet ;  perhaps  the  grass  is  poor,  and 
then  the  temperature  is  so  low.  Heifer's  suckling  calves  also 
go  out,  but  the  oalves,  being  voung,  remain  under  cover,  and 
will  do  so  for  the  present.  Xying  on  wet  grass  might  soon 
bring  about  loss   amongst  these   young  stock. 

Turnip  troughs  being  now  out  of  use,  should  be  put  away 
under  cover ;  also  turnip  cutters,  and  all  stakes  and  netting  not 
required  until  autumn.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  all  hemp 
nets  mended  and  tarred  before  they  are  put  away  for  the 
summer.  This  necessarv  work  is  sometimes  neglected  altogether, 
if  it  is  left  over  until  after  hai*vest. 

There  has  l)een  good  opportunity  to  cart  potato-pie-straw 
clearings  into  the  empty  yards :  also  to  clean  up  any  stackyard 
litter.  Hurdles  used  for  lambing  j-ards  and  pens  have  also 
been  packed  away.  A  coat  of  tar  does  much  to  preserve  them, 
but  one  seldom  sees  it  used.  If  not  required  for  some  time, 
the  tar  would  dry  all  right,  and  be  clean  enough  to  handle.* 
Black  varnish  micjht  also  be  used,  as  it  soon  dries.  It  is  good 
for  gates,  yard  fences,  or  stable  standings;  why  should  it  not 
pay  to  use  for  hurdles? 


Trade  and  liscellaneoDS  Notes. 

King's  Green  Curled  Kale. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons, 
Royal  Seed-growinpr  Establishment,  Coggeshall.  Essex,  a  speci- 
men of  their  specially  selected  stock  of  Green  Curled  Kale.  The 
cresting  or  curling  \va8  exceedingly  fine  and  close,  and  bespeaks 
this  variety  as  one  of  superior  merit. 

Mettrt.  Ware's  Spring  List. 

Tlie  spring  catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums 
(border  varieties),  Pentstemons,  Gannas,  and  choice  annuals 
(plants),  issued  by  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  of  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
will  be  found  of  value  by  all  who  do  much  early  summer  plant- 
ing-out. It  is  compact,  up-to-date,  nicely  arranged,  and 
attractive. 

Offer  of  a  Book. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  repeating  our  offer  of  last  year, 
made  through  your  columns,  of  a  free  copy  of  the  work  on 
Carnations,  **The  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation,"  to  all 
horticultural  and  gardeners'  societies  who  apply  for  same. — 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
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ffWABPS 

^BEGOMIAS^ 

Awarded  40  Qofd .  pii«<tAl*  and  Sllvai* 
Cu0«.  The  finebt  stmiD  procurable.  Stronir, 
weli-^rown  planti  established  in  pols  ready  for 

bedding'Otrt. 
SINQLB.— Mixed,  e/B  doz,  I8('  103;   in  separate 

coloaf8,-4/-  do*.  961'  per.  100;  extra  quaUtjr, 

8/.  and  10/- do».  ^.        '* 

NEW  SINGLE  PRltLBb-EDOED. -Mixed.  6/- 

oos  ;  in  discinec  ooletir»i  9/*  doz. 
SINOLeCReSTED^-^Mixedk  6/dos ;  in  aepaiate 

col0unv9/-  doB.  '  r.      .- 

DOUBLE.— Mixed,  S/6  dOK'.  25/-  iro ;  in  separate 

cbloor»i  6/-  dozi  S6/- 100;  eitra  choice,  12/..  16/-, 

aba257.  dox.        .        ^ 
SraCIAL  DEPDER&'^PhoBphorafloe^s.  Qount 

Keppnn,    \Yortblana,  nnu  others  from  8/6  doz^ 

25/- 100;  new  bedding  varieties,  Majdr  Hope  and 

WasHntrtoB.  IS/- dez. 
Superb  colleotion  of  named  varieties.  ,. 

'  OATALOQUE  FRER  BY  POST. 
AdctPesa  Djbp^   A, 

WABE'g  NURSERIES,  FBLTHAM 


BY  APP01Nl!lIEIfT. 


FORBES' Specialities 

HUDT  BORDER  FLOWERS. 


Special  Cheap  Cash  OBe\ 


All  Carriage  Paid. 


1^0 w  is  the  time  to  p!ant  to  hare 
Gay  Gardens  all  the  season  through. 

QOLb  MEDAL  PffLOXES.  PBNTSTEMONS, 
ANTIRRHINIUMS.  CARNATIONS.  P/EONIBS. 
DELPHINIUMS,  etc  (all  first  class  named  sorts). 
6/-  to  80/.  per  dox.,  40/-  to  150/-  per  iOO.  MICHAEL- 
MAS DAISIES.  QAILLAROIAS.  PYRETHRUMS, 
etc..  6/-  to  12/.  per  doz..  40/-  to  100/-  per  100. 
PANSIES,  8/6  to  18/-  per  doz*.  2i/-  to  75/-  per  100, 
VIOLAS.  2/-  per  doz..  12/6  per  IOO.     All  first  class 

named  rarieties.  package  free  for  cttsh  with  Order. 

Ulustrated  Descriptive  priced  Catalogue,  nearly  SOO 

pages,  containing  the  grandest  collections  ever  brought 

together,  free  on  application. 


Nurserymao,  BAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


Roses  in   Pots 

For  Present  Planting  and  for 
,  -     Qriowlng  Under  Glass.     - 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON 

have  an  unusually  large  and  fin6  Btook  of  the. 

above,  both  Dw^rf  and  Clin^ibers,  in  leading  H.P., 

H.T.,  Tea,  China,  Wiohuxiaiaofi,  and   K ambler 

varieties. 

Dwarfs  in  5-h..  pots    {%/«*^j|g/-P:j^- 

Including  nuni/  kinds  on  tlieiv  own  rooW, 
Dwarfs  ifa  8-in.  pots     «     SO/-  to     42/-  per  dor. 
(ertra  stirong)    *   I  2^0/-.to  800/-  per  100., 

Climbers  in  S-:n.  pots  {  f^fX  ilo/-"  ^r  loSi 
T     InoUdiug  many  hind$.on  their  awn  rcoir. 

eiimbera  in  8-in.  pbtfi  /  "SO/.- to'  42/-  per  dhz, 
(extra  ftti-ong)  '     (  240/- to  300/- per  100. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  other  Hardy  Climbing  Planfs. 

CATALOGUE  FRBB  ON  APPLICATION. 
INSPEOTION    INVITED. 

Nurseries  12  miles  from  London :   Houlh  Entrance,  four 

minuter'    walk    from    Waltham    Cross .  Stat {<^n ;    West 

lnti*ance   three  niintotes   wfllk   from   Theobald's   Grove 

tStatiou    Q.E.U. 


Book,  ^*  ROSES  IN  POTS/*  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  F.LS.  New  (ninth)  Edition,  revised, 
2/-,  post  free. 

Pauls'  Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HEBTS. 
"HODGEN'S  HOLLIES" 

500  Splendid  specimens,  trimmed  pyramids.  5  to 

6ft. ;  good  balls  ;  guaranteed.   To  be  sold  cheap. 

May  Is  the  best  month  to  transplaiit  HoHiec 

R.  MANSON,  iiurieryma'h,  Gateacre,  nr.  Liverpool. 


■NEW  HYBRID  CALCEOLARIA  FOR  CBEENHQUSE.-i^ 

■CALCEOLARIA  CLIBRANI' 

(Caloaolapla  oopyitibosa  x  Spaolee). 

A  DIstlnot  and  Beautiful  Plant  for  Greenhouse  and 
Conservatory  Deooratlon. 

This  new  Calceolaria  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  cool  house  decorative  plants. 
It  is  of  shrubby  habit,  strong  and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
lemon-yellow  flowers. 

The  foliage,  5  to  6  inches  in  length,  is  ovate  lanceolate  in  form,  with  prettily  cut  and  indented 
margins. 

The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  lemon-yellow  in  colour,  produced  in  fine  heads. 

The  plant  roots  readily  from  cuttings  put  in  during  the  Autumn,  when  in  growth  they  may  be 
stopped  once  or  twice,  according  to  the  height  the  plants  are  required  to  attain  ;  they  will 
flower  in  May  and  June.  After  flowering,  if  cut  back,  the  plants  may  be  grown  on  for  a 
second  year,  when  they  will  make  large  bushes  and  produce  an  immense  amount  of  flowers. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  plant  as  an  excellent  subject  for  a  cool  house. 

STR0N6  PUNTS  IN  S-INCH  POTS,  IN  BUD  AND  BLOOM,  2/6  EACH. 
24/-  PER  DOZEN.       Immediate  Delivery. 

N«w  List  of  Indoor  Plants  oontalnln^  paptloulara  of  many  ohoioe 
Novelties.     Ftice  on  pe<|ueat. 


: 


CLIBRANS, 


ALTRINCHAM    and 

MANCHESTER. 
Also  at  BRAMHALL,  CHESHIRE. 


^   tHUBdDAT.  MAY  11.  1908. 


DeteiDiiDatiOD. 


OUEAGE  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
aro  usually'  considered  to  ba 
synodymoils  i^ith  that  valnabla 
British  quality,  determination. 
But  the  Word  is  capable  of  being 

nt^rpreted  in  widely  different  ways* 

f^  ^  for  dt^termlnation  is  often  not  only 
ft  rattti^r  of  degree,  but  also  of  quality 
.  j  ADd  typu.  Foi?  instance,  there  is  the 
brilliant  man  who,  for  a  time,  shows 
powerful  determination,  wht)  will  'make  herculeaa 
efforts  to  accomplish  a  given  task,  and  then — 
as  if  the  work  o£  a  lifetime  has  been  con- 
centrated in  that  one  effort— will  sink  to  listless 
mediocrity.  The  path  of  life  is  difficult  for  mea 
of  this  type,  who  give  such  great  early  promise 
and  yet  disappoint  their  friends. 

Then  there  is  that  evenly  flowing  detdrinlna- 
tion  which  enables  its  possessor  to  go  quietly 
onward,  never  making  any  great  spurt  or 
staitling  headway  at  any  time,  yet  with  certainty 
securing  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Men  with 
such  desirable  qualities  may  surely  be  looked 
upon  as  the  backbone  of  a  strong  nation,  though 
they  may  not  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  their 
respective  callings. 

Much  might  be  written  about  other  tjrpes  of 
men  whose  determination  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  illustrations  given.  Let  me,  however, 
carry  the  comparison  a  stage  farther,  and 
treat  of  ideal  determination.  Look  at  the  men 
who  have  a  wide  grasp  of  things  generally,  and, 
therefore,  considerable  mental  power,  whose 
determination  is  unflagging,  and  yet  at  critical 
junctures  can  be  exerted  with  vastly  increased 
pow^er;  who  are  never  daunted  by  disaster,  but» 
instead,  fight  the  hardest  when  the  odds  are 
the  greatest,  who  press  forward!  forward!  as 
long  as  they  can  go  at  all.  Such  men,!  trow, 
are  the  giants  of  the  race,  as  eicemplified  in 
Nelson,  Wellington,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and 
in  that  old*  hero  of  Tecent  times  who  ooicel  the 
memorable  phase,  "  Caistor  men  never  turn 
back !" 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises* 


READCR.S  are  requested  to  send  noiices  of  Gardeniof 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  aiid  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  "THE  EDITOR,**  a( 
12,  mitpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleot  Stp«at. 
Liondon,  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
No.  Ii66.— Vol.  LVI 
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What  has  this  to  do  with  horticnltnre  P  I  think  few  will 
iUspute  that  those  who  are  ahle  to  read  hetween  the  lines  will 
disoem  that  they  contain  much  that  is  applicable  to  those  en- 
gaged in  horticultural  pursuits.  Success  in  the  pursuit  of 
horticulture,  either  in  its  commercial  or  private  aspects,  is  ot 
necessity  largely  a  matter .  of  determination  and  force  of 
character,  for  no  matter  how  skilful  a  man  may  be,  a  full  share 
of  success  will  never  be  attained  if  tenacity  of  purpose  be  lack- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  men  who  start  with  a  great  dis< 
advantage  in  regard  to  natural  ability,  yet  who  x>ossess  plenty 
of  tact  and  determination,  will  frequently—one  may  almost  say 
genenally— -outstrip  those  who  are  merely  skilful  cultivators. 
This  is  a  xwint  of  view  too  often  i^iored  by  those  who,  from 
time  to  time,  put  forward  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
gatdeners.  Many  other  matters  beside  that  of  being  a  sue- 
4te8sful  cultivator  go  to  determine  the  measure  of  success  a 
gardener  will  attain,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  who  have  won, 
and  have  for  years  held  enviable  jKwitions,  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that,  quite  apart  from  their  ciutural  ability,  their 
success  has  in  a  great  measure  been  due  to  determination  and 
resource  in  combating  difficulties. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  sometimes  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  our  career,  and  think  of  those  with,  whom  we  were  asso- 
ciated in  our  probaticmary  days ;  thii)^  of  them  as  they  appeared 
to  us  then,  and  mark  how  their  after  progress  has  differed  from 
thi;  promise  of  early  life.  Have  we  not  all  seen  how  many  who 
apipeared  to  have  the  brightest  prospects  before  them  have 
failed  to  reach  the  prise  which  was  well-nidbi  within  their  grasp  P 
Some  have  undouhtedly  failed  through  miuortunes  beyona  their 
control:  others  had  too  little  real  pluck  to  fight  on  boldly  till 
the  goal  was  reached,  and  therefore  drifted  into  other  calungs, 
or  remained  contented  with  a  post  inferior  to  what  their  abili- 
ties could  have  commanded  had  thev  also  possessed  force  of 
character  and  determination.  Fortunately  there  is  also 
another  and  a  brighter  side  to  dwell  upon,  and  which  must 
at  times  bring  to  most  of  us  real- pleasure.  How  gratifying  it  is 
to  look  back  to  the  strugglinir  youths  who  started  their  careers 
under  great  disadvantages;  who,  with  but  little  education, 
with  no  great  amount  of  natural  ability ;  who  seemed  to  have 
to  work  hard  for  whatever  knowledge  thev  acquired;  and  who 
were  generally  looked  upon  as  quiet  plodders  who  would  never 
—to  use  a  oft-repeated  misquotation— set  the  Thames  on  fire, 
yet  who  have  come  out  winners.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  horticulturists  of  to-day  have  been 
evolved  from  those  plodding  youths  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years  ago.  The  secret  of  their  success  has  been  grim  determina- 
tion and  steady  ambition.  No  matter  what  obstacles  were 
encountered,  they  believed -they  might  be  overcome,  and  were 
determined  to  overcome  them. 

Again,  men  of  great  ability  have  sometimes,  through  force 
of  circumstances,  had  to  <iccept  a  small  place  when  the^  might 
have  reasonably  contended  they  were  capable  of  managing  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were, 
bowever,  determined  not  to  regard  the  small  place  as  their 
final  goal,  and  by  work  of  commanding  excellence  have 
managed  to  use  the  ;imall,  splendidly-kept  place  as  a  lever  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  their  ambition.  Yes,  there  are  more  wa^s 
thtbn  one  for  reaching  the  desired  goal,  so  long  as  one  has  grit 
and  will-power,  as  well  aj  ahility.  The  successful  plodder  is 
already  playing  an  important  part  in  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  nation^  and  he  will  become  more  and  more  in  evidence 
in  the  future  as  competition  and  com|Jications  increase. 

In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  above  has  not  been 
penned  in  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  theoretical  knowledge,  let  me 
emphatically  state  the  conviction  that  determination  is  quite 
as  necessary — if  not  more  necessarv — to  overcome  the  dis- 
inclination to  study  carefully  and  s^st^natically  as  to  conquer 
the  pradtioal  and  physical  difficulties  which  have  to  be  over- 
come. In  fact,  I  believe  that  many  successful  men  of  to-day 
will  agree  that  some  of  their  hardest  tasks  in  the  past  have 
been  performed  during  the  hours  spent  in  study  at  night, 
mther  than  during  those  spent  in  doing  'hard  physical  labour 
during  the  day.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  many  points  of 
view  from  which  determination  may  be  considered.  Does  it 
not  also  show  how  valuable  is  the  possession  of  ''adaptable" 
determination  ? — Onward. 


We  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  pause  and  consider 
the  lines  that  follow.     A  year  or  two  ago  we    ourselves    intro- 
duced the  subject  of  the  proper  and  effective  arrangement  of 
plants    in   Hass  houses    to  the  earnest  con- 
Bffectlve  sideration  of  readers,  and  a  discussion,  which 

Arrangement,  we  would  like  to  think  had  good  results,  fol- 
lowed upon  our  remarks.  In  the  leaderette 
to  which  we  refer,  it  was  pointed  out,  as  it  is  so  ably  again 
pointed  out  by  our  contributor  hereunder,  that  very  many 
gardeners  are  excellent  plantsmen ;  they  can  cultivate  to  per- 
fection, but  after  that,  they  fail.  They  seem  to  have  a  meagre 
conctption  of  how  to  arrange  their  plants  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Even  ''old  sticks"  can  be  made  effective,  to  a 
degree,  by  being  skilfully  disposed.     But  there  are  many  other 


gardeners,  honest  men.  and  good  in  certain  departments,  who 
fail  even  to  cultivate  tneir  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  decently 
well,  because  they  first  of  all  neglect  to  give  them  growing 
tipaee.  The  subject  of  effective  arrangement,  like  most  otheiay 
is  m<»e  far-reaching  than  one  is  at  first  disposed  to  think.  But 
let  us  hear  our  friend:— 

That  an  artistic  eye  is  not  necessarily^  a  coroUary  to  an 
efficient  hand  in  matters  horticultural  may  be  amply  proved 
by  a  cursory  glance  around  many  a  conservatory,  drawing-room, 
or  exhibition  tent.  The  beauty  of  admirably  grown  plants  is 
often  marred  by  tasteless  arrangement.  Despite  the  reitevatea 
advice  of  experts  apropos  the  excellent  effect  of  grouping,  there 
are  still  some  otherwise  good  plantsmen  who  apparently  con- 
sider a  hetero^^eous  medley  the  acme  of  perfection  in  a 
conservatory  dispday.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  saythat  Boeh 
an  arrangement  is  actually  offensive  to  the  eye.  The  innate 
charm*  of  well-bloomed  plants  will  always,  in  some  measure,  raa 
supreme  even  above  Uk^  disadvantages  ci  iU-oonsidercd  dis- 
position. Yet  the  obviousness  of  unaccepted  oimortunitieB^  of 
possibilities  condemned  to  remain  latent  and  hidden  ftway,  jaia 
painfully  upon  the  artistic  temperament,  as  the  rendering  of 
a  musical  classic  by  a  .reedy  tenor  might  irritate  the  ear  of 
a  lover  of  song.  Indeed,  I  have  a  fanciful  idea  that  a  well- 
arranged  conservatory  is  comparable  to  a  good  interpretation 
of  a  musical  masterpiece.  The  preconceived  themej^tlie 
dominant  notes,  must  be  kept  up  from  start  to  finish  wiWMit 
a  suspicion  of  .flatness  or  discord.  Here  we  have  the  fine  effect 
of  banked  Gloxinias  or  Calceolarias;  each  colour-note  perfect  m 
itself,  yet  blendins  easily  and  tunefully  into  an  harmoniooa 
chord.  There  swSls  the  bold  crescendo  of  the  Lily  Moops, 
falling  gradually  into  the  soft  cadence  of  Malmaison.  FbcMia, 
or  Cek»ia  masses,  with  the  graceful  tremolo  of  feathery  pann 
and  fluttering  grass  to  relieve  and  accentuate  the  stronger 
touches.  ..     ,         ,     ,     x_      * 

In  the  formation  of  a  bank  of  large  flat-leaved  plants— of 
which  the  Gloxinia  is  a  typical  example— it  is  a  very  ea^ 
matter  to  produce  a  heavy  effect  by  overcrowding.  Bvery 
specimen  should  have  enough  space  to  accommodate  its  expanse 
of  foliage,  and  to  show  off  its  particular  characteristics  of 
growth.  Even  with  strict  attention  to  these  points  and  the 
back  rows  properly  elevated,  there  always  remains  a  certain 
sense  of  flatness,  which  may  be  surprisingly  dispelled  by  «» 
intermixing  of  a  few  small  Cupressus  natalensis  or  Carex,  the 
elegant  foliage  of  which  at  once  relieves  the  dead  level,  and 
tones  down  the  rich  tints  of  the  blooms  in  a  most  ptoasmg 
manner.  The  error  of  overcrowding  is  much  too  prevalent  also 
in  the  grouping  of  iall-growing  plants,  ajs  anyone  who  has  any 
experience  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  will  be  able  to  testify. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  effect  of  an  excellently  grown  groap 
efitirely  spoiled  by  the  jamming  of  the  blooms  one  into  the  otjw. 
Last  year  I  can  recall  at  least  one  instance  of  the  best  wj  w 
plants  beipg  relegated  to  second  place  by  the  judges  for  thie 
reason  alone.  We  can  undf^rstand  the  natural  desire  to  work 
as  much  bloom  as  possible  into  the  restricted  area,  and  it  M 
quite  right  and  necessary  to  do  so;  nevertheless,  the  completed 
group  should  not  convey  the  slightest  impression  of  l^honred 
designs  to  accomplish  this  object.  Every  flower  should  stand 
out  freely  and  natuially,  and  occupy  just  that  amount  of  "R*^ 
which  artistic  taste  and  experienced  judgment  can  alone  decide. 

And  oh!  the  sorry  spectacle  that  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas 
sometimes  presents.  Huge  bunches  tightly  compressed  and 
cruelly  thrust  into  wide-mouthed  vases  wo\M  make  tl^  most 
hardened  show-goer  shudder,  and  yet  he  is  often  caUed  upon 
to  withstand  the  shock.  From  a  dosen  to  twenty  long-stalked 
lacemes  lightly  arranged  with  a  little  of  their  own  fobago  or 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  in  narrow-necked  receptacles,  will  best 
display  the  unique  charm  of  these  popular  flowers.  'Rie  whole 
art  of  floral  arrangement,  whether  of  plants  -orcut  flowtfs, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  character.  Whatever  tbe 
subjects  or  for  whatever  purpose,  preserve  character  in  the 
setting  up,  bring  out  and  reveal  to  the  full  all  esrontial  and 
distinguishing  features,  and  all  that  matters  m  effective  ar- 
rangement  will  have  been  achieved.— J.  E,  S. 


Floral  Decorations. 

Clear  vellow  Tulips,  such  as  Chrysolora,  Yellow  Prince,  and 
Canary  fiird,  look  beautiful  arranged  in  mauve  glass  or  pale 
purple  pottery;  the  colour  harmony  is  enhanced  by  some  soft 
ribbon  ties  of  apple  »rreen,  against  which  the  Tulip  foliage  wiU 
appear  silver.  The  longer  stemmed  the  Tulip,  the  easier  it  is 
to  place  elegantlv,  but  if  the  tallest  are  very  weak  in  the  stem, 
a  few  can  be  wired  to  enable  them  to  give  centre  height.  Two 
thicknesses  of  wire  are  needed,  the  very  finest  to  bind  the  stem 
to  the  other,  the  sliehtly  thicker  to  thrust  right  up  the  juicy 
stem  and  penetrate  the  eve  of  the  blossom.  A  cross  formed  of 
similar  vases  of  Tulips  loolcs  well  made  in  the  centre  of  a  table, 
with  four  low  bowls  arranged  to  match ;  place  one  in  each  space 
between  the  cross  branches.  It  is  far  better  (observee  The 
Gardener")  to  arrange  Tulips  with  their  own  foliage  vmn 
with  greenery  from  hothouse  plants. 
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Cattleya  Schroder®,  The  Baron. 

No  finer  Tttriety  ef  thie  chaste  and  choice  Gattleya  has  been 
seen  for  many  years  than  the  one  under  notice.       Our  figure 
inadequately  presents  the  delicate  grace  of  the  flower ;  one  has 
to  eee  it  in  xta  natural  state   to   be    able  to  appreciate  all  its 
merits.     The  c(^our,  too,  is  necessarily  absent  in  our  reproduc- 
tion.    The  orange  in  the  throat  is  rich  and  deep,  and  ihe  mauve 
or  heliotn^pe  zone  in  front  is  very  pronounced,  the  fringed  lip 
being  pure  white.     The  petals  and  sepals  are  stout,  and  of  a 
pkasing  rose-mauve  tint.       The  plant  was  shown  by  Major 
bolford  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  on  April  14, 
end     was     unani- 
mooslv  accorded  a 
first-class      certifi- 
oate. 

Seasonable 

Reminders. 

A  change  in  the 
weather  would  be 
wekome,  and  would 
have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  vege- 
tation  and 

orchids  es{)ecially, 
which  are  in  need 
of  a  little  sunshine 
to  encourage  root 
action  amons  those 
newly  potted.  It 
woula  also  promote 
sturdy  growth 

throughout  the 
collection.  Where 
raising  orchids 
from  seed  is  prac- 
tised, €verv  fiaci- 
lity  must  be  pro^ 
Tided  to  prevent 
any  check,  from 
the  germination 
of  the  seed  till 
they  reach  the 
flowering  ^  stage. 
The  process  of 
pricking  ofiP  and 
potting-on  should 
never  be  neg- 
lected, and  the 
atmosphere  and 
the  soil  ought  not 
to  become  dry. 

In  the  cool 
division  fire-heat 
can  almost  be  dis- 
pensed with,  ex- 
cepting when  there 
IB  a  sudden  fall  in 
the  temperature, 
which  may  occur 
during  this  some- 
what erratic 
month.  A  light 
spray  overhead 
both  morning  and 
afternoon  on 
bright  days  will 
greatly  assist  the 
inmates,     and     at 

this,  season  no  plant  must  suffer  from  drought.  Plenty  of 
ventilation  is  necessary,  but  discretion  should  be  exercised 
when  utilising  the  top  ventilatoi-s,  particularly  if  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry,  because  a  direct  current  of  air  will  soon  cause 
the  moisture  to  disappear.  At  night,  however,  they  may  be 
freely  employed  with  advantage. 

Odontoglossum  grande  is  usually  in  a  condition  for  repotting 
about  this  time,  and  the  same  mixture  as  advised  for  O.  crispum 
suits  this  species  admirably.  A  few  of  the  latter  may  need 
attention  at  intervals,  as  the  flowering  period  is  extended  over 
the  whole  year. 

The  graceful  O.'s  citrosmum,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  can 
be  repotted  if  required,  using  a  mixture  with  rather  more  peat 


or  poly  podium  fibre  than  is  usual,  and  selecting  either  teak- 
wood  baskets  or  g^ns.  which  are  suspended  about  2ft  from  the 
roof-glass  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Pleiones  are  now  making  rapid  growth,  and  should  occupy  a 
slightly  shaded  position  near,  the  glass,  such  as  a  shelf.  Sprav 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  frequently,  and  water  with  weak 
liquid  cow  manure  twice  a  week  till  the  foliage  and  bulbs  show 
signs  of  approaching  maturity.  Sobralias  that  are  pot-bound 
will  also  enjoy  a  littk'  stimulant,  such  as  recommended  for  the 
Pleiones. 

Disss  will  Boon  be  producing  a  nice  display,  as  their  spikes 
are  far  advanced;  but  only  the  strongest  specimens  ought  to 
flower — a  remark  which,  of  course,  applies  to  all  orchids. 

The  warm  houses  need  damping  down  twice*  or  thrice  each 
day,  according  to  the  elements  outside,  and  all  air  should  be 
taken  off  at  3  p.m.  to  retain  as  much  sun  heat  as  possible  in 
the  houses;  but  between  7  p.m.  and  8^p.m.  the  bottom  venti- 
lators may  be  opened  an  inch  or  two,  and  remain  so  through 
the  night. 

All  plants  recently  disturbed  at  the  base  require  a  little 
extra  shading  until  they  are  re-established,   and  this  can  be 

done  by  arranging 
a  few  sheets  w 
.  paper  over  theon 
prior  to  lowering 
the  blinds.  The 
sprayer  or  "  Abol  *' 
syringe,  used  occa- 
sionally, will  help 
to  maintain  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
plump  condition 
till  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  of 
the  compost. — 
T.  Anstiss. 

Cattleya 
Perdvaliana  alba. 

Albinos  of  all 
Gattleyas  are  in- 
to re  sting  and 
beautiful  orchids, 
and  the  fine  white 
form  of  C.  Perci- 
valiana  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 
A  plant  illustrated 
in  the  '^  American 
Florist"  recently 
was  found  by 
Manuel  A. 
Ordonez,     of     the* 


firm     of 

Bros. 

N.J 

eighteen 


Ordones 
Madison, 
a  b  o  u  t 
miles 


Cattleya  Schroder^e,  The  Baron. 


from  Carache  m 
Venezuela.  The 
flower  is  large  for 
Percivaliana,  vis., 
6in  across;  the 
sepals  and  petals 
are  pearly  white, 
while  tihe  lip  has 
the  usual  dark 
markings,  so  that, 
strictly  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  true 
albino,  though  a 
very  lovely  form. 
Mr.  Ordonez  says 
he  found  it  grow- 
ing whore  the  tem- 
perature in  the 
evening  was  often 
down  to  40deg,  And 
even  et  noon  only 
around  70deg.  This  proves  that  Gattleyas  do  nol  need  tlie  "HeAt 
often  given  them ;  and,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out  in 
this  column,  they  do  far  better  in  a  house  where  there  is 
abundance  of  air  moving  ni^t  and  day.  Unless  the  writer  is 
mistaken,  it  was  the  late  Dr.  Percival,  of  Bridgo^f-Allan, 
Scotland,  that  this  beautiful  Cattleya  was  named  after,  and 
many  years  ago  this  then-famous  orchidist  was  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  cool  airy  conditions  for  orchids,  and  practising  what 
he  preached  in  his  own  collection.  At  that  time  every  orchid, 
whether  from  the  low  sweltering  valleys  .or  from  high  moun- 
tainous regions,  were  all  consigned  on  arrival  to  the  hot  moist 
houses  then  thought  necessary  for  orchids,  and  hundreds  of 
choice  Odontoglossums  and  other  lovely  cool  species  were  sent 
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to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe  only  to  be  roAsted  or  par- 
boiled to  death. 

But  these-  oonditiona  have  lone  since  been  improved  upon, 
9>nd  in  the  large  well  ventilated  nouses,  such  as  are  used  for 
Roses  and  other  commercial  '  flowers,  the .  South  American 
Oattleyas  and  Lselias  find  a  far  more  congenial  home.  C. 
Percivaliana  is  unrivalled  in  the  beautiful  hp  markings.  It 
flowers  in  winter  before  the  biilk  of  C.  Trianae  is  in,  and  is  an 
excellent  commercial  species.  If  grown  in  pots  or  basketa  the 
roots  shouki  not  be  overloaded  with  compost,  and  the  pots  or 
baskets  should  not  be  much  larger  than  to  take  the  plants  com- 
fortably, and  leave  about  an  inch  margin  for  peat  and  moss. 


The  Apple  is  a  very  well-defined  example  of  evolution— from 
the  Crab  (Pynis  Mains)  Nature  evolved  the  Crab-apple,  then 
man.  by  cultivation  and  selection,  combined  with  cross- 
fertilisation  affected  by  bees,  or  even  wind,  originated  improve- 
ments, and  of  these  the  respective  generations  of  mankind 
would  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  time 
of  the  Lake-dwellers  we  find  Apples,  attested  by  their  carbonised 
remains,  superior  to  the  Crao,  and  though  tnese  may  not  be 
more  ancient  than  those  elx^wn  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  of  Epicurus,  vie  **  garden  philosopher,*'  who  pur- 
chased a  ^rden  in  a  favourable  situation  at  Athens,  b.g.  306, 
and  cultivated  fruit,  including  Apples,  it  is  certain  that 
App^  were  cultivated  in  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe  at  a  remote  period. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  had  twenty-two  varieties 
of  Apples,  some  introduced'  from  Armenia  the  Api  or  Lady 
Apple  having  been  brought  from  Peloponnesus  to  Rome  by 
Appius  Claudius,  a  Roman  patrician,  and  one  of  the  ten 
decemvirs  appointed  to  compose  a  complete  legal  code  for 
Kome,  B.C.  451.  Pliny,  a.d,  77^  alludes  to  the  Appiana  and 
Claudiana  Apples,  but  of  the  introduction  of  these  or  any  other 
varieties  of  Roman  Appka  into  Britain  we  have  no  data.  It 
is,  however,  highly  prohable  that  the  Romans  did  bring  their 
Apples  as  well  as  other  fruits  into  Britain,  and  established  them 
in  the  gardens  of  their  town  residence  citadels,  such  as  Veru- 
laminm,  and  these  varieties  mixed  with  tne  native  Apples,  and 
were  pi^ctioally  lost  or  conjoined  bv  natural  cross-fertilisation, 
cultivation,  and  selection.  Nevei-tneless,  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  there  is  no  semblance  of  the  Api  or  Lady  Apple  in  any 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Apples  of  reeexit  date,  though  m  the  <^er 
ones,  such  as  Golden  Pippin,  of  which  there  were  two  forms, 
the  "Great  Qolding*^  (the  Golden  Pippin  of  Parkinson),  and 
the  "  Small  Qolding,  or  Bayford,"  the  former  a  cider,  and  the 
latter  a  dessert,  Apple.  Evelyn  mentions  Lord  Clarendon  as 
having  at  Swaliowfield,  Berks  an  orchard  of  1,000  Golden  and 
other  cider  Pippins,  the  term  Pippin  meaning  origination  from 
seed.  The  name  Bayfordbury  Pippin  implies 'for  the  ''Small 
Golding  or  Bayford,"  a  Hertfordshire  origin,  so  that  our  pre- 
sent Apples  may  have  some  Roman  "blood"  in  their  veins.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  of  Golden  Reinettei  being 
a  Hertfordshire  Apple,  possibly  an  evolution  from  the  Golden 
Pippin,  and  both  running  back  to  Roman  times.  Of  Golden 
Reinette  there  also  appears  to  havo  been  two  kinds — large  and 
small — for  Ellis  in  his  '*  Modern  Husbandman,''  in  1744,  says 
**  the  Golden  Rennet,  when  of  the  largest  sort,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  ^former's  greatest  favourite  Apple,  because  when 
others  miss  bearing,  this  generally  stands  his  friend,  and  bears 
him  large  quantities  on  one  tree!'*  The  name  English  Pippin 
given  to  -this  variety  implies  indebtedness  to  some  other  sort 
of  foreign  origination,  hence  the  definition  English. 

"Everybody,  of  course,  knows  that  the'  Britons-  cultivated 
Apples  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  as  evidenced  by 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Avail  or  Aball,  as  tha  Apple  was 
called  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  dialects,  and  bv  the*  town  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  being  known 
when  the  Romans  first  visited  it  as  Avallonia  (Apple  orchard). 
This  implies  cultivation,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  evolved 
forms  would  be  seized  as  they  presented  themselves,  and  also 
any  introduced  availed  of  as  manifest  improvements  in  what- 
ever way^  they  might  originate.  In  Saxon  times  the  arch- 
bishop's invocation  in  the  ancient  rite  of  coronation — "May 
the  biasing  of  the  Almighty  bless  thee  with  bla^sings  of  Heaven 
above,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys,  with  the  blessings 
of  the  deep  below,  with  the  blessings  of  (Srapes  and  Apples  " — 
seems  to  indicate  the  merging  of  the  Roman,  if  any,  with  the 
British  varieties,  these  being  improved  in  flavour  and  perfume 
by  the  Roman  stock— the  Appiana  and  the  Claudiana  of  Pliny. 
This  would  be  effected  by  natural  cross-fertib'sation,  improved 
varieties  springing  up  from  seed  in  hedgerow,  or  wood,  or 
skirting  the  boundary  of  a  dilapidated  worn-out  orchards,  and 
in  that  way  of  chance  selection  were  our  Apple  orchards  most 
enriched  during  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  times;  for, 
though  the  Normans  brought  their  AppUs  with  them  when  they 


came  to  settle  on  the  fat  lands  distributed  amongst  them  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  warriors,  monks,  exiTes,  and  de- 
votees vied  with  each  other  in  the  introduction  of  improved 
varieties  of  Apples  and  other  fruits,  horticultural  skilPbeing 
much  exercised  at  the  monastic  -estabyshments  and  biaroniiS 
demesnes,  not  any  of  these  had  knowledge  of  tlie  improvements 
and  variations  effected  in  the  seedlings  being  due  to  cross-ferti- 
lisation. Nevertheless,  the  old  English  Pearmain,  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  Crab-apple,  and  certainly  of  British  origin,  if  there 
be  any  meaning  in  namea^  was  grown*  in  Norfolk  as  early  as 
1200,  and.  the  Costard  is  mentioned  in  the  fruiterers'  bills  of 
Edward  I.  in  1292. 

Natural  cross-fertilisation  appears  to  have  been,  combined 
with  cultivation  and  selection,  the  prime  agent  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  British  Apple  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  period  from  the  Roman  in- 
vasion, B.C.  55,  down  to  the  Georgian  ena  it  seems  difficult  to^ 
account  for  the  results  attained  in  the  British  Ciab  or  Ciab- 
apple  without  infusion  of  hlood  of  higher  quality  and  ai>omatic 
flavour  h^  the  pollinary  influence  of  introduced  varieties  from 
the  Continent.  Chance  seems  to  have  been  relied  on  up  to- 
that  time,  as,  for  instance,  Greenup's  Pij^in  (Counsellor, 
Cumberland  Faveurite,  Red  Hawthomden,  Yorkshire  Beauty) 
was  discovered  in  the  garden  of  a  shoemaker  at  Keswick,  named 
Greenup,  and  was  first  cultivated  by  Clarke  and  Atkinson, 
nurserymen  at  that  places  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  much  grown  in  the  nineteenth  century  throughout  the 
Border  Counties.  Keswick  Codiin  was  first  discovered  growing 
among  a  quantity  of  rubbish  behind  a  wall  at  Gleaston  Castle, 
Ulverstone,  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  one  John  Sin- 
clair, a  nurseryman  at  Keswick,  who,  having  propagated  it, 
sent  it  out  under  the  jiame  of  Keawick  Codiin.  Bess  Pool,  a 
>iottinghamshire  Apple,  was  found  in  a  wood  as  a  seedling  tree 
full  of  ripe  fruit  by  a  girl  named  Bess  Pool,,  and  Blenheim 
Pippin  was  discovered  at  T^'oodstook,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  mid 
to  have  been  raised  from  a  pip  planted  by  a  person  named 
Kempster.  Red  Streak,  or  Scudamore  Cnab,  a  Herefordshire 
Apple,  originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  planted  extensively  by  the  fii^t  Lord  Scudamore ; 
with  Ashmead's  Kernel,  raised  at  Uloucester,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  Ashmead,  prove 
conclusively  that  our  present  varieties  are  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  our  ancestors.  But  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  is  no  evidence  that  cross-fertilisation,  other  than  natural, 
particularly  by  bees,  was  had  recoui-se  to  for  originating  new 
varieties. 

T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  at  the  close  of  the  oinrhteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  raiser  of  many  new 
varieties  by  cross- fertilisation.  Red  Ingestre  and  Yellow 
Ingestre  both  originated  from  two  pips  taken  from  the  same 
cell  of  the  core,  the  result  of  crossing  Orange  Pippin  with 
Golden  Pippin,  the  progeny  bearing  about  1800.  Wormslev 
Pippin,  also  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  was  brought  into 
notice  in  1811,  and  probably  was  a  chntice  seedling,  es  no  account 
is  given  in  Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual  of  its  origination  other 
than  that  stated,  and  is  naine<l  from  Wormsley  Grange,  in 
Herefordshire,  where  Mr.  Knight  was  born,  August  12,  1759. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  healthy,  a  free  and  abundant  bearer,  forms  a 
large  .pyramid  and  good  standard,  fruit  large,  clear  yellow, 
with  a  deeper  tinge  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  v«Juable  either 
for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes  in  its  season— September  and 
October.  *'It  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  every  latitude  of 
these  kiiigdoms',''  says  Dr.  Hogg.  *'  Even  in  Ross-shire,  the 
late  Sir  G.  S.  McKenzie  found  it  succeed  well  as  an  espalier. 
It  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  jaMrden,  however  small."  This 
variety,  which  Mr.  Knight  ooiisidere'd  closely  resembled  the 
Newtown  Pippin  when  well  ripened,  prolmbly  baring  been 
crossed^  with  that  sort,  hardly  has  place  at  the  present  time 
in  British  gardens  and  orcharcisi  and  it  is  included  in  few  cata- 
logues, Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  8.W.,  still 
retaining  it.  In  Waltham  Abbey'  Seedling  we  have  Doctor 
Harvey,  t>ne  of  the  oldest  English  Apples ;  and  Golden  Noble, 
brought  into  notice  in  1820,  was  procured  from  a  tree  supposed 
to  be  the  original  in  an  old  orchard  at  Downham,  Norf^k.     * 

Directly  opposed  to  self-impregnation  in  the  continuance  of 
type,  and  as  showing  the  beneficent  effect  of  cross-fertilisation, 
may  be  named  Wei  ford  Park  Nonesuch,  raised  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ross,  gardener  at  AVelford  Park,  near  Newbury,  from  Golden 
Harvey,  fertilised,  it  is  supposed,  by  Lamb  Afibey  Pearmain, 
OS  the  fruit  from  which  the  seed  was  taken  grew  on  a  tree 
half  Golden  Harvey  and  half  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  1864,  and  in  1865  grafts  were  put  on 
Blenheim  Pippin,  which  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1871.     Both 

?arents  in  this  instance  are  small-fruit  varieties.  Lamb  Abbev 
earmain,  the  assumed  pollinary  parent,  having  been  raised 
from  the  pip  of  an  imported  fruit  of  Newtown  Pippin  in  the 
year  1804  by  the  wife  of  Neil  Malcolm,  Esq.,  of  Lamb  Abbey, 
near  Dart  ford,  in  Kent.  Dr.  Harvey,  the  certain  seed 
parent,  of  unkno\^Ti  origin,  is  one  of  the  best  dessert  Apples,  and 
also  one  of  the  best  for  cider,  as  its  juice  is  of  the  specific 
gravity    1035,  therefore  called  the  Brandy  Apple.     The  rever- 
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sion   in  fhe  case  of  the  Welford  Park  Nonesuch  Apple  is  ap- 
parently to  Newtown  Pippin. 

But  our  choicest  Apples  have  been  oricinated  by  chance  or 
selection  of  seed  from  varietietj  possessing  distinctive  and  super- 
lative properties,  and  without  recourse  to  cross-impregnation, 
or,  if  practised,  we  have  not  been  told.  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum,  raised  at  Roundway  Park,  near  Devizee,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1864,  when  it  received  a  first- 
class  certificate,  a  very  solid  and  heavy  fruit  for  its  size,  and 
in  use  till  April  without  shrivelling,  may  be  taken  as  example 
of  tbfe  best  dessert  Apple  without  a  ^rental  history,  eurrossing 
in  richness  of  flavour  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  was  raised  from  a  pip  of  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  there  is  a  departure  fix>m  the  ha-rd  flesh  of  the  latter  variety 
to  tenderness  of  grain  without  loss  of  quality  and  perfume,  but 
the  tree,  l^e  the  seed  parent,  is  liable  to  canker.  James  Grieve, 
a  variety  from  Scotland,  styled  an  early  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
I>osse8SJes  the  good  qualities  of  that  variety,  bearing  treelv,  and 
of  hardier  constitution,  inay  be  planted  where  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  does,  not  succeed.  In  the  same  category  of  unknown 
parentage  may  be  placed  Allineton  Pippin,  tnough  this  is  an 
^assumed  cross  with  King  of  tne  Pippins  and  Uox's  Orange 
Pippin,  both  parents  requiring  a  warm  soil  and  situation,  as 
also  does  Golden  Reinette,  of  which  there  is  trace  of  its  flavour 
in  Allington  Pippin,   yet  the  tree'  is  healthy  and  vigorous  in 

frowth  and  a  good  bearer.  Of  less  questionable  pai^ntage  is 
angley  Pippin,  originated  from  a  cross  between  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  the  pollen  parent,  and  Mr.  GladstontJ,  the  seed  parent, 
the  influence  or  the  former  being  strikingly  apparent  in  the 
fruit  while  the  latter  is  retained  on  the  tree. 

Thus,  as  foreshown,  the  natural  proclivities  of  the  Apple  are 
evolution  on  lines  befitting  soil  and  climate,  and  departures 
therefrom  are  due  to  transference  from  place  of  origination. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isknds  we 
find  varieties  of  Apples  transcending  in  hardiness  of  tree  and 
certainty  of  crop,  and  we  infer  that  this  is  due  to  acclimati- 
sation, and  therefore  fitness  for  the  i)articular  district  in  which 
respectively  found.  On  these  the  cross- polliniser  may  work 
with  the  choicer  varieties  in  certainty  of  evolving  progeny  of 
higher  grade  in  appearance,  quality,  and  use,  for  in  this  way 
the  Crab  has  been  evolved,  conjointly  with  cultivation  and 
selection  into  the  present-time  Apple.  If  dwarf  trees  are  de- 
sired, take  the  Hiinthouse,  discovered  at  Whitbv,  in  Yorkshire, 
as  seed  parent,  and  on  this  operate  with  pollen  of  Claygate 
Peaniiain,  found  growing  in  a  nedge  at  Claygate,  a  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey,  or  with  Hubbard's 
Pearmain,  a  real  Norfolk  Apple,  tree  a  small  grower,  but 
healthy,  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer  and  in  this  way  evolve 
varieties  of  the  highest  excellence  for  dessert  or  culinary  pui^ 
poses,  or  both  combined,  with  constitutions  and  habits  fitted  for 
exposed  situations,  even  moorlands  that  sooner  or  later  are 
sure  to  be  reclaimed  from  worse  than  waste.  If  a  medium-sized 
tree  be  desired  and  as  **hard  as  nails,"  take  the  variety  Nor- 
folk Bearer  as  seed  bearer,  and  use  White  Transparent  pollen 
for  evolving  an  early  use  variety,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  for  a 
winter  use  culinary  sort,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil  for  a  dessert 
Apple  of  first  quality  in  use  from  January  to  March,  and  with 
plenty  of  colour  to  attract  attention  and  secure  appreciation. 

In  such  way  the  several  local  varieties  notable  for  hardiness, 
freedom  from  canker  and  attacks  of  insects,  free-bearing  and 
perfecting  of  crop,  such  as  the  Minchull  Crab,  peculiarly  a^pted 
to  their  respective  districts,  from  Land's  End  to  Johno'  Groats 
in  Britain,  and  from  Mizzen  Head  in  Cork  to  Fair  Head  in 
Antrim,  Ireland,  could  be  utilised  as  seed  parents  for  originat- 
ing new  sorts  by  cross-fertilisation  with  the  choicest  native  and 
introduced  kinds  from  other  countries,  that  would  give  supre- 
macy to  native  Apples  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bntish 
Islands.  Who,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  do  this  work?  The 
query  is  father  to  another,  viz.,  What  are  the  stations  of  the 
several  county  councils  instituted  to  induct?  Teach  the  '*  young 
idea  how  to  shoot !"  At  what  ?  Where  are  the  results  of  these 
institutions  seen?  In  the  British  markets,  by  produce  superior 
to  imported,  in  land  more  highly  and  profitably  cultivated  in 
garden  .  and  field?  I  trow  not.  Surely  the  experimental 
grounds  have  been  long  enough  established  and  plenty  of  public 
money  spent  on  them  to  by  this  time  yield  some  "fruit  of  a 
tangible  nature.  Wherey  oh' I  where,  is  the  prosperity  that  ob- 
tained in  the  rural  districts  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  There  are  but  few  results  for  the  monev  expended  on 
educating  the  rustics  by  county  councils.  What  are  cottagens' 
and  farmers'  orchards?  Decrepit  in  trees,  scabbed  in  fruit, 
saleless  in  the  markets.     There  are  only  a  few  exceptions. 

What  a  field  for  evolution  in  Apples  'is  thus  opened  for 
county  councils  everywhere;  also  the  experimenting  on  suit- 
ability of  varieties  to  the  several  districts.  Though  Knight 
was  mistaken  m  respect  of  the  longevity  of  the  Golden 
Pippin,  his  fillip  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
accounted  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  cottagers'  and  farmers' 
orcliards  at  its  middle,  and  the  neglect  of  his  inductions  after- 
wards accounts  for  the  decadence  now  so  apparent.— G.  Abbey. 


NOTES 


OnCES 


An  Bngltmh.  Inatpuotop  fop  Sootiand* 

Mr.  A.  Hosking,  for  the  past  three  years  horticultural 
instructor  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  and  formerly  fore- 
man in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed 
horticultural  instructor  to  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  Glasgow. 

Blaok   Seab   tn   Potatoes. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation  convened  a  conference  of  Potato 
growers,  scientists,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of 
black  scab  in  Potatoes,  which  was  held  on  May  7  at  the  Board's 
offices.  The  suggestions  made  to  the  Board  by  the  federation 
on  April  3  last  were  again  put  forward  without  alteration. 
The  Board  agreed  to  make  black  scab  a  notifiable  disease,  to 
ascertain  at  once  the  exact  areas  at  present  affected ;  a^d  also 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  leaflet  on  the  black  scab,  wliich  seems 
to  have  been  considered  incorrect. 

A  LaPflre  HePbaplum  at  Mlaaoupl. 

We  understand  that  the  trustees  of  the  Shaw  estate  have 
commenced  a  scheme  that  is  to  cost  half  a  million  dollars.  It 
includes  the  construction  of  seven  new  buildings  on  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  property,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  finest  herbarium  in  the  world;  Much  good  work  has  been 
done  at  the  Missouri  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  new'  scheme, 
when  completed,  will  tend  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  useful- 
ness of  the  establishment. 

Bveaham  v.  Papls  Oapd^nln^f. 

Three  years  ^ago  (writes  Mr.  Beach  Thomas  in  the  "Mail") 
a  company  of  Evesham  j^ardeners  visited  Paris  and  came  away 
astounded  at  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  Arrangements  were 
at  once  made'  at  Evesham  for  setting  up  a  model  garden,  and  a 
FrenclmnaJi  was  invited  over  to  teach  the  secret.  He  was 
allotted  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  in  a  few  months  that 
three-quArters  of  an  acre  was  producing  as  much  as  any  other 
three  acres.  Of  course,  it  takes  some  years  to  bring  the  soil 
to  such  a  pitch  of  x>erfection  as  the  Frenchman  aims  at,  but  it 
was  found  that  after  the  first  year  an  acre  of  ground  at 
Evesham  could  yield  at  the  rate  of  over  £600  worth  of  produce 
per  year. 
United  Hopttoultupal  Benefit  and  Ppovtdent  Boolety. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  presided.  Five  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  and  onp  nominated.  The  death  certificate  of 
a  member  was  produced,  and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit 
in  the  books  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  his  nominee.  The  amount 
paid  for  sickness  during  the  month  was  £25  12s.  The  sick  pay 
to  May,  1907,  was  £199  11.,  and  to  the  S€une  time  this  year  it 
is  £154  8s.,  being  less  by  £45  3s.  than  last  year.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  five  dbronic  sick  and  five  other  members  on  the 
Sick  Fund.  The  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  has  been 
posted  to  all  honorary  and  benefit  members.  Any  member  not 
having  received  one  will  please  notify  the  a^retary. 

I«apffe  Aepapacrue  luipopts. 

TbeTrench  and  Spanish  shippers  despatched  record  consigiv 
ments  of  Asparagus  to  Covent  Garden  Market  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  last  week.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  market  the 
auctioneers  started  business  with  the  intention  of  clearing  out 
their  stocks  regardless  of  price.  As  the  result  Spanish 
Asparagus  of  new  season's  growth  was  sold  at  6d.  a  bundle,  the 
lowest  price  known  for  years.  Toulouse  Asparagus  sold  at 
Is.  4d.  a  bundle.  Giant  Asparagus  fell  in  value  by  50  per  cent., 
and  quantities  were  disposed  of  at  3s.  a  bundle,  which  a  week 
ago  would  have  realised  6s.,  and  possibly  more.  These  large 
French  and  Spanish)  shipments  were  the  result  of  the  sudden 
spell  of  hot  weather  in  Europe  generally  last  week.  The 
foreign  Asparagus  crop,  says  "The  Times,"  is  unusually  large, 
and  abundant  supplies  may  be  expected  in  London  during  the 
next  week  or  two. 
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K«w   Oatid   Dtansp.    . 

We  are'  requested  to  remind  onr  readers  who  are  old 
Kewitcfl,  that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Holhorn 
Restaurant  on  the  26tb  inst.  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary, W.  N.  Winn,  would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the  18th  from 
all  who  intend  to  be  present. 

Co-opepatop*  Pupehasa  Land. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  for  the  eale  by  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  colliery  owner,  Musselburgh,  to  Tranent  Co- 
operative Society,  Limited,  of  the  surface.  land  of  Bankpark, 
Tranent,  at  present  in  use  as  a  market  garden.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  only  quite  recently  purchased  the  small  estate,  retains 
Bankpark  House,  the  minerals,  and  sufficient  ground  for  the 
pit  head  of  his  new  colliery.  The  ground  disposed  of  extends 
to  thirty  acres,  and  the  purchase  price  approaches  £2,500.  For 
the  present  the  co-operators  will  continue  the  market  garden 
operations. 

A  New  Botantoal  Oapden. 

The  new  botanical  garden  of  the.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
at  Homewood,  Baltimore,  Md.,  reports  an  exchange,  is  in  charge 
of  Prof.  D.  S.  Johnson.  It  is  contemplated  to  commence  at 
present  with  a  biological  garden  and  one  greenhouse  for  biologi- 
cal work.  Later  on  there  will  probably  be  added  a  systematic 
ganlen  of  about  two  acres.  In  addition  to  these,  plants,  tre€«, 
and  shrub^  of  botanical  and  ornamental  value  will  be  planted 
on  suitable  sites  in  Homewood  Park,  conforming  to  the  general 
landscape  plans.  Wm.  H.  Witte,  who  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  similar  institutions  in  Germany  and  Italy,  with  a 
general  horticultural  exi)erience  of  thirty-two  years,  is  the 
chief  gardener  in  charge. 

ApptI  Waathap  at  Balvofp  Caatla. 

The  lyrevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.£. ;  total  nine 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.2din;  this  fell  on  twenty-three 
days,  ahd  is  0.50in  above  the  average  for  the  month;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  was  0.46in  on  the  28th.  Barometer  (cor- 
rected and  reduced) :  highest  reading,  d0.457in  on  the  7ih  at 
9  a:m. ;  lowest  reading,  29.419in  on  the  24th  at  9  a.m. ;  mean 
of  9  a.ni..and  9  p.m.  readings,  29.96din.  Thermometers: 
highest  in  the  shade,  57deg  on  the  2nd  and  SOth ;  lowest  on  the 
screen,  23deg  on  the  8th;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  47.86deg; 
mean  of  daily  minima,  34.66deg;  mean  temperature  of  the 
month,  41.26deg,  which  is  4.50deg  below  the  averais^e;  lowest 
oiv  the  grass,  ITdeg  on  the  8th ;  highest  in  sun,  llGdeg  on  the 
90th ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  43.66deg,  which  is 
1.82deg  below  the  average.  Total  eunahine,  123  hours  20 
minutes,  which  is  37  hours  17  minutes  below  the  average;  there 
were  six  sunless  days.  Low  temperature  and  absence  of  sun- 
shine have  caused  all  vegetation  to  be  very  late  in  starting. 
Gooseberries  are  niuch  damaged  by  the  frost  and  snow; 
prospects  are  good  for  all  other  kinds  of  fruits. —W.  H.  Diyerb. 

CoBeaPBlair  tha  B.O.A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  that  lusty  society,  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Association,  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  of  the  Temple  Show,  in  London.  It  gives  every  promise  of 
being  quite  es  lively  and  interesting  as  its  predecessors.  We 
trust,  however,  it  may  conclude  as  satisfactorily,  and  no  doubt 
it  will.  The  members  this  year  are  having  the  privilege  of  a 
ballot  for  the  election  of  eight  members  of  the  executive  council, 
and  there  are  twelve  candidates  duly  •  proposed  and  seconded. 
Another  departure  is  the  pubb'oation,  in  separate  form,  of  all 
the  names  and  addressee  of  the  members  of  the  association. 
*  The  May  issue  of  the  society's  "Journal"  contains  the  attend- 
ances of  members  of  the  executive  council  during  the  past  year. 
We  observe  with  interest  that  one  member,  Mr.  P.  T.  Wood- 
field,  never  put  in  an  appearance,  while  Mr.  Caselton,  Mr. 
Travener,  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  have  only  been  present 
once.  This  issue  also  contains  the  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet.  The  council,  we  observe  with  satisfaction,  is  still  of 
the  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  associa- 
tion can  afford  to  pay  from  £350  to  £400  for  a  permanent  paid 
secretary  and  for  offices.  It  is  assuredly  wise  to  live  within 
one's  .means.  Meanwhile,  we  commend,  as  another  of  the  in- 
teresting  articles  and  notes  in  the  May  issue,  Mr.  W.  Watson's 
letter,  page  90,  on  tliis  subject  of  a  paid  permanent  secretary. 
The  "Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association"  can  be 
had  from  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W.,  post  free  for  lid. 


Plaa  fop  Ht«hap  Wave*. 

A  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  plea  for  higher  wages  for  the 
under  professional  gardeners  at  Kew  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
W.  Purdom,  secretary  district  branch  of  the  Government 
Workers'  Federation.  The  argument  ie  legitimate  in  all  ita 
points,  and  we  think  the  gardeners  will  receive  the  advance  they 
advocate. 

StPawbappy  Hapveat  Ppoapaots. 

According  to  "The  Timea,"  the  Strawberry  fields  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  full  of  promise  in  spite  of  the  recent  cold 
^>ell  of  weather.  In  Kent,  Cheshire,  Cambridge,  Woreester-^ 
shire,  Somerset,  Cornwall,  <&c.,  the  plants  are  in  robust  condi- 
tion, and  several  of  the  leading  commercial  cultivators  agree  in 
saying  that  the  coming  crop  will  be  a  full  one,  probably  as 
large  as  that  of  1907.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  berry  farmers  are 
equally  fortunate.  About  Dublin  a  full  yield  is  assured,  aa  also 
at  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  Clyde  Valley.  In  most  of  these 
centres  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  appear  to 
be  more  advanced  than  other  kinds.  The  weather  since  the  ' 
late  autumn  has  been  most  propitious  for  Strawberry  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  plants  were  enabled  to  make  free  dev^opment 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  On  the  Continent,  also,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  good  harvest  is  evident. 

Nupaapyman  at  Law. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  action  that  has  been 
before  the  Irish  Courts,  of  the  case  in  which  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
son and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  places, 
Roee  growers  and  seedsmen,  seek  to  restrain  Mr.  Alexander 
Dickson,  seedsman  and  nurseryman,  from  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Parliament  Street,  Dublin,  as  the  "Ashbourne  Agricul- 
tural Company,"  and  at  Woodlawn  Nursery,  Dundrum,  as 
"Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,"  without  taking  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  clearly  distinguish  the  business  carried  on  by  him 
from  that  carried  on  by  the  plaintiff  company.  The  defendant 
relied  upon  his  legal  rights,  and  said  his  method  of  business  was 
not  calculated  to  injure  the  plaintiffs'  business.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  law  was  perfectly  clear 
in  a  case  of  that  kind,  and  in  his  opinion  the  defendant  had 
used  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  a  name  to  which  he  had  no 
right.  By  advertising  his  goods  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  he  was  doing  so  under  a  fklse 
name,  or  at  all  events  a  name  which  was  assumed,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  attracting  business  which  belonged  to  another  man. 
The  impression  he  had  formed  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
was  that  the  step  he  took  was  taken  in  a  moment  of  almost  un- 
governable anger,  and  without  the  consideration  that  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  it.  The  plaintiffs,  not  content  witb  their 
business  in  Belfast  and  Newtownards,  came  down  to  Dublin  to 
compete  with  the  traders  there.  Competition,  keen  enough 
already,  became  too  keen  for  the  Ashbourne  Agricultural  Com- 
pany in  the  beginning  of  1907.  The  giving  to  the  plaintifiiB  of 
the  contract  for  heavy  seeds  by  the  Department,  of  Agriculture 
was  the  last  straw,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
loss  of  that  contract,  and  the  belief  by  the  defendant  that  be 
had  been  unfairly  supplanted  by  the  invader  from  Belfast,  that 
led  to  the  advertisements  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present 
action.  On  the  day  following  the  giving  away  of  the  contract 
the  defendant  advertised  himself  for  the  first  time  as  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  described  his  nursery  as  "the  home  <^  the 
Rose,"  and  offered  for  sale  *^  Dickson's  choicest  collections 
Rases,  named  varieties."  There  was  no  doubt  that  numbers  of 
the  public  had  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  advertise- 
ment had  been  issued  by  the  plaintiff  company.  The  order  of 
the  Court  would  not  prevent  the  defendant  entering  into  part- 
nership with  his  two  sons,  and  calling  that  partnership  by  the 
style  of  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  but  it  would  be  one  that 
would  prevent  him  using  that  name  without  taking  reasonable 
precautions  to  distinguish  between  the  business  carried  on  in 
Roses  and  seeds  grown  and  propagated  by  the  plaintiffs  from 
the  business  of  the  defendant  in  the  same  articles.  He  would 
go  no  further  in  the  injunction.  There  was  no  option  but  to 
grant  the  injunction,  but  His  Lordship  felt,  when  all  was  said 
and  done,  that  the  defendant  was  more  to  be  pitied  for  his 
impulsiveness  than  blamed.  The  plaintiffs  were  allowed  the 
general  costs  of  the  action,  the  defendant  to  have  his  costs  in 
60  far  as  he  had  succeeded  on  the  first  of  thi»  two  causes  of 
action.— ("The  Irish  Times.") 
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Erioatemon  afflnis. 

This  16  another  of  tbe  hard-wooded  subjects  to  whioh  a  brief 
allusion  was  made  on  page  400,  issue  of  April  30.  A  plant  like 
the  one  here  ahown,  whicn,  we  believe,  is  m  a  6in  i)ot,  is  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  flowering  house  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Nice  rounded  heads  can  be  secured  by  judicious  pinching  or 
pruning,  wiUiout  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  floral  display, 
i^irm  potting  is  necessary,  and  open-air  treatment  in  summer, 
the  pots  preferably  being  plunged  in  some  semi-moist  cool 
material,  avoiding  dross  or  asnes,  which  are  very  hot  and  dry- 
ing.v  The  Eriostemons  are  certain  bloomers,  their  white  flowers 
Lasting  for  many  weeks. 

Hamea  elegans. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  dearth  of  this  useful, 
sweet-scented,  ornamental  greenhouse  biennial^  and  it  seemed  as 
though  there  was  a  chance  of  its  dropping  out  of  cultivation 
altogether.  All  the  time,  however,  there  were  establishments 
where  this  Humea  was  grown  in  varving  quantities,  and  at  one 
of  these  places  I  was  tnen  engaged.  I  had  evioence  of  the 
scarcity  of  Humea  elegans  from  the  ready  sale  of  seeds  or 
surplus  plants,  for  which  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
Since  then,  however,  stocks  seem  to  have  been  worked .  up 
again,  and  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  growing  a 
quantity  of  this  useful  plant. 

Humea  elegans  has  characteristics  all  its  own.  Its  x>eculiar 
aroma,  which  emanates  from  the  foliage,  is  different  to  that  of 
any  other  plant,  and  though  it  may  not  suit  all  tastes,  to  the 
majority  of  people  it  is  anything  out  offensive.  The  uses  of 
the  plant  are  manv  and  varied.  Its  light,  feathery  plumes  are 
highly  ornamental  for    the   adornment  of  conservatories   and 

freen houses,  nor  are  they  out  of  place  for  room  decoration, 
he  plumes  are  useful  when  the  plant  is  gone,  and  if  cut  when 
in  a  dry  state  they  are  admirable  for  pbcing  in  vases  in  the 
winter.  The  usefulness  of  Humea  elegans  in  the  flower  garden 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Since  the  stiff,  set  rules  of  bedding 
have  gone  somewhat  out  of  date;  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  plants  of  a  light,  graceful  character  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  flower  gardens  during  the  summer.  For  this  purpose 
Huroeas  are  unsurpassed,  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the 
elegance  ol  the  plumes  being  alike  suitable  for  massing,  or  as 
single  specimens.  Nowhere  is  the  Humea  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  when  sunk  in  the  pot  in  favourable  positions  on 
lawns  and  grass  plots.  A  stake  is  necessary  for  keeping  them 
from  blowing  about,  and  if  tbe  stems  are  well  furnished  with 
foliage,  tho  appearance  of  the  plants  is  most  pleasing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  a  simple  matter,  though  if  not 
done  well,  the  results  are  disappointing,  as  a  sickly-looking 
Humea  with  bare,  leafless  stems  is  anything  but  an  ornamental 
specimen.  Again,  some  growers  experience  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing plants  through  the  winter,  as  they  have  a  peculiar  habit 
of  suddenly  drooping,  and  when  once  this  takes  place  they  are 
beyond  hope.  The  cause  may  often  be  attributed  to  a  too  moist 
condition  of  the  soil  at  the  roots,  though  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  excess  in  the  opposite  direction  will  have  the  same  effect. 
April  and  May  are  good  times  for  sowing  the  seeds,  which  are 
not  very  quick  in  germination.  A  shallow  pan  is  a  good 
receptacle  for  the  seeds,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  removed  to  small  pots, 
and  be  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house.  In  order  to 
keen  them  healthy  and  strong,  they  must  not  be  left  to  become 
badly  root-bound  before  they  are  again  removed  to  larger  pots. 
Another  shift  is  advisable  during  the  summer,  so  that  they 
may  become  established  in  6in  or  7in  pots,  in  which  they  will 
stand  the  winter.  There  is  no  advantage  in  getting  the  plants 
larger  than  this  the  first  season,  as  the  winter  is  a  precarious 
season  for  Hnmeas.  I  have  on  several  occasions  grown  two 
batches,  tlie  first  composed  of  strong,  early  plants,  which,  in 
order  to  keep  them  going,  had  to  be  placed  in  Sin  and  9in 
pots  in  the  autumn ;  the  second  lot,  smaller  and  later,  being 
wintered  in  6in  x)ot8.  Many  of  the  first  lot  died  off  during  the 
winter,  and  others  lost  a  good  prox)ortion  of  their  lower  leaves, 
while  the  second  batch  kept  green  and  healthy  through  the 
dull  season,  and  in  the  Spring  were  removed  to  Sin  nets.  They 
then  grew  away  strongly,  and  were  clothed  with  healthy,  green 
leaves  down  to  the  pot. 

If  the  plants  are  well  crrown  and  healthy,  the  plumes  will 
make  their  appearance  early  in  the  summer,  and  they  may  be 
used  for  oonsc  rvatory  or  room  decoration,  thoueh  for  the  latter 
purpose  they  do  not  last  loner  as  a  rule.  In  the  flower  garden, 
HuraeflvS  are  most  effective  in  isolated  positions  or  when  planted 


in  the  centre  of  beds  which  are  furnished  with  plants  of  a 
dwiarfer  character.  The  plumes  may  be  cut  off  in  the  autumn 
for  winter  decoration  or  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seeds  for 
future  sowing.  The  plants  sometimes  also  last  through  the 
winter.     Humeas  are  susceptible  to  attacks  of  green  fly  when 

growing  under  glass,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  check  the 
y  as  soon  as  it  appears  by  fumigation,  as,  when  the  leaves 
become  dirty  and  sticky  from  the  pests,  it  detracts  largely 
from  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  I  urge  no  originality  for 
the  Humea,  because  the  plant  is  old  and  generally  well  known, 
but  I  maintain  that  there  are  numerous  places  where,  if  it 
were  grown,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. — G.  H.  H. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias. 

This  name  is  the  one  generally  applied  to  the  beautiful 
varieties,  obtained  by  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  some  of  the 
tuberous  varieties.  Flowering  as  they  do  in  mid-winter  their 
richly-coloured  flowers  are  becoming  well-nidbi  indispensable  for 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration.  The  plants  having 
been  given  a  short  period  of  rest  in  a  cooler  house  must  now 
be  placed  in  a  warm  moist  temperature  to  start  them  into 
growth.  Syringing  several  times  daily  will  provi<le  sufficient 
moisture  to  start  the  plants  into  growth.  Leave  three  or  four 
growths  on  each  plant,  and  insert  the  remainder  as  cuttings. 
These  will  root  readily  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  close  propagating 
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Erlostemon  affinis. 

frame.  Having  started  nicely  into  growth,  the  plants  can  be 
repotted.  Shake  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots  as  will 
come  away  readily,  and  place  in  a  size  smaller  pot.  Use  a. 
comx>06t  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part 
leaf  mould,  adding  a  little  dried  cow  manure  or  manure  from  a 
spent  hotbed,  broken  charcoal,  and  sufficient  coarse  sand  to 
make  the  whole  thoroughly  porous.  Pay  special  attention  to 
shading  and  tjie  maintaining  of  a  moist  atmosphere.  Shift  the 
plants  on  into  larger  pots  as  required^  A  good  selection  of 
sorts  should  include  I^aala,  single  rosy  salmon:  Ensign,  semi- 
double  carmine;  Winter  Perfection,  semi-double  rose,  strong 
grower;  Julius,  double  rose-pink;  Success,  semi-double,  cerise; 
Mrs.  Heal,  semi-double,  rose-red;  and  John  Heal,  rose-carmine^ 


Diseases  of  Plants. 


Apple-tree  Mildew. 

The  disease  known  as  Apple-tree  Mildew  (Sphaerotheca  mali, 
Magnus)  is  a  close  ally  of  the  Hop  mildew,  American  Goose- 
berry mildew,  and  Rose  mildew.  It  is  very  prevalent,  and  is 
one  of  those  pests  likely  to  accompany  Apple  trees  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  the  mycelium  is  believed  to  tide  over  the  winter 
in  the  bark  or  between  the  bud  scales,  and  thus  escape  detec- 
tion. The  winter  or  ascigerous  form  of  fruit  is  everywhere 
rare,  and  in  this  country  has  only  once  been  recorded  ad  occur- 
ring in  very  small  quantity  in  an  orchard  at  Mortlake.  This 
form  of  fruit  is  certainly  too  local  in  its  occurrence  to  account 
for  the  universal  distribution  of  the  mildew  in  the  sT)ring, 
which  must,  therefore,  originate  either  from  the  conidia  or 
summer  form  of  fruit,  which  would  imply  the  power  on  their 
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part  of  germinating  the  year  following  their  production,  or 
trom  Qiiberniating  mycelium.  For  the  former  of  these  two 
alternatives  there  is  no  precedent. 

Damage  Done.— As  a  rule  the  fungus  completely  checks  the 
growth  of  the  branches,  and  consequently,  all  the  leaves  that 
under  normal  conditions  would  have  been  scattered  at  intervals 
on  a  long  slioot,  are  crowded  into  a  ixxsette  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  of  the  previous  season.  Such  leaves  are  stunted  in 
growtii,  and  covered  with  a  dense  white  powder,  consisting  of 
the  summer  form  of  fruit  of  the  fungus. 

When  the  fungus  is  present  in  less  quantity  in  the  spring, 
the  growth  of  the  shoot  is  not  checked,  and  the  scattered 
leaves  bear  a  small  amount  of  mildew  only. 

The  disease  is  much  more  prevalent  on  old  or  full-grown 
trees  than  on  nursery  stock,  and  when  present  on  the  latter 
rarely  arrests  the  growth  of  the  branches.  I 

Preventive  and  Remedial  Measures.— 1.  When  the  disease  ' 
is  present  in  its  worst  form,  the  only  certain  method  of  arrest-  ; 
ing  its  progress  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  all  the  infected  rosettes 
of  leaves.  The  cut  should  be  made  about  2in  behind  the  tuft  j 
of  leaves.  Trees  that  have  been  treated  in  this  manner  throw  i 
out  healthy  branches  and  remain  free  from  the  disease.  i 

2.  When  the  disea^^e  appears  in  a  mild  form  on  the  scattered  ; 
leaves,  the  tree  should  be  spfayed  with  a  solution  of  potassium  ; 
sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur),  loz  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  ' 
water. 

Infection  of  the  leaves  only  takes  place  when  they  are  quite   J 


Primula  marginata  at  base  of  rockery. 

young,  and  then  is  the  time  to  look  for  the  mildew.  On  the 
first  svciptoms  of  its  appearance  spx>aying  should  be  oom- 
mencea^  If  this  opportunity  is  neglected  and  the  mildew  is 
allowed  a  start,  spraying  may  be  considered  useless. 

8.  It  would  under  all  circumstances  be  advisable  to  spray 
trees  where  the  disease  had  previously  existed,  commencing 
when  the  leaf-buds  ai'e  expanding. 

4.  No  definite  proof  is  as  yet  forthcoming  as  to  whether 
insects  assist  in  distributing  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  or 
aiding  in  its  attack  in  any  other  way.  It  is,  however,  quite 
joertain  that  mildew  is  most  abundant  on  trees  that  are  in- 
fested with  "  woolly  aphis  *'  and  **  green  fly,'*  consequently 
th€«»  pests  should  be  dealt  with.  (See  Leaflets  34  and  104.)— 
The  Board  of  Aprriculture  Leaflet,  4,  Whitehall  Pl«K5e,  London, 
S.W.,  January,  1908. 
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Primala  maiginata. 


Though  now  out  of  flower,  this  pretty  Piedmontese  Primula 
is  still  highly  attractive  by  reason  of  its  sulphury-edged, 
serrated  leaves.  Its  habit  of  growth  and  its  character  as  a 
flowering  plant  is  illustrated  above,  wh<^re  it  is  shown  at  the 
base  of  a  boulder,  sheltered,  and  facing  the  full  sun.  The 
flowers  were  at  their  best  a  month  ago,  and  are  now  entirely 
past.  The  flowers  are  pale  heliotrope-lavender,  alK>ut  fin 
across,  six  to  nine  on  a  scape,  ail  with  powdery  throats.'  It  is 
B  most  attractive  Swiss  alpine  si>ecies,  only  reaching  3in-4in 
high.  It  likes  a  moist  sandy  loam  with  its  roots  in  ixKjkery 
chinks.     There  are  several  varieties. 


Narcissns  Bedouio. 


On  page  449  we  illustrate  at  its  natural  size  "a  flower  of  the 
now  Narcissus  Bedouin.  Messrs.  Barr  a^d  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  others  also,  have  shown  this,  quite  one  of 
the  largest  ana  most  effective  of  the  newer  Narcissi.  Ita  pale 
creamy  perianth  and  vivid  red  cup  are  each  splendid.  The 
variety  has  not  been  shouti  for  award  in  London,  but  won  dis- 
tinction at  Birmingham  this  year. 


Market  Gardeniog  Notes, 

A  Good  Rhubarb. 
All  last  week  in  Covent  Garden,  Dawe's  Champion  Rhubarb 
was  selling  freely  at  top  rates,  Ss.  per  doz  bundles.     In  con- 
versation with  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  of  Twickenham,  he  speaks  very 
highly  of  it  from  the  growers'  side  of  the  question.     The  stalks 
are  long,  of  good  dark  colour,  freely  produced,  and  early.  Com- 
petition, and  keen  competition,  too,  is  the  order  of  tne  day, 
and  the  above  Rhubarb  is  without  doubt  a  leader. 
Low  Priced  Narcissi. 
The  bad  weather  has  left  its  mark  on  mnch  that  has  been 
sent  in  this  week,  the  bulk  bein^  very  cheap  to  clear.       On 
May  7  I  saw  Barri  conspicuus,  Grandee,  £mperor,  and 
Empress,   from  Wisbech,  cleared  out  at  Is.  6d.  per 
gross  bundles.     All  the  week  ornatus  from  Twicken- 
ham has  been  selling  at  3s.  per  gross  bunches.     In  the 
French  market,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  gross  #bunches  has 
been  the  auction  figures.     The  first  cause  of  the  low 
price  is  the  faulty  condition  of  much,  combined  with 
the  large  supplies.    Ground  that  was  formerly  given 
up  to  Cabbage  growing   is  now  devoted  to  Pheasant's- 
eye  Narciss.     Of  course,  there  is  the  natural  increase 
of     bulbs,  which     have   a    market  value.       Still,  ih^ 
growera'    position   is  to-day  not  a  rosy  one.      Best 
glass  tioiise  flowers  were  6s.  per  gross  bunches  to-day 
(May    7).       Narcissus    Burbidjjei    sold  up  to  2s.  per 
dozen  bunches;  a  very  choice  line. 

Polyanthus  Trade. 
The  season  was  late  in  the  start,  the  result  being 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  sales,  trade  is  done. 
The  season  usually  lasts  a  month,  but  now  the  blooms 
are  getting  past  their  best.  The  above  omily  illustrates 
how  the  weather  affects  our  marketing  season.  Im- 
proved strains  are  now  being  sold,  some  of  the  very 
Lest  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Bruckhaus,  of  Twickenham. 

Cut  Roses. 

A  vei*y  full  supply;  demand  not  good.  One  grower 

sold  forty-two  doeen  long  Liberty's  for  40b.     Morning 

cut   "Generals,*'    Is.   the   general     price    per  dozen. 

'^Mermets"  liave  not  '^  taken"  this  year,  Chatenay 

being  the  best  selling.     "Perles"  are  about  9d.  per 

bunch ;  Dnischkis  very  fine,  but  2s.  will  buy  the  best 

long-stemmed  ones.     Not  one  day  has  there  been  a  general  call 

on  any  clfuss  of  Rose,  and  growers  are  despondent. 

Butcher's  Disbase-Resistino  Cucumber. 
I  have  proviously,  in  1907,  report-ed  very  favounably  on  the 
merits  of  the  above.  Calling  at  the  Finchlev  Nurseries,  Mr. 
Trantum  specially  called  my  attention  to  ei^t  houses  of  this 
variety  ready  for  cutting.  House  for  house  they  compare  very 
favourably  with  Rochford's.  All  who  axe  jrrowers  know  that 
most  varieties,  after  the  first  half-doecn  straight  fruits  are  cut, 
have  a  tendency  to  be  crooked.  *'  Butcher's"  is  far  in  advance 
of  this.  It  is  a  real  handsome  Cucumber,  of  good  colour,  and 
free- bearing.— Stephen  Castle. 


H*#^ 


Some  Royal  Flowers. 


Probably  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  write  an  article  giving 
a  description  of  what  monarchs— kings,  and  queens  too,  but 
chiefly  kings— have  done  to  advance  hoi*ticulture  during  the 
later  centuries  of  our  era.  C^rtainl^  this  has  been  something 
kings  might  do  for  the  people's  benefat,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
credit  or  advantage.  VV'hen  gardening  flourishes,  the  tables 
are  better  supplied,  the  homes  adorned ;  culture  ana  refinement 
progress ;  while  neglect  of  gardening  tells  of  a  country's  decline 
or  unrest.  But  something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side;  and 
we  might  tell  of  same  monarchs  whoso  reigns  have  been  dis- 
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astrous  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  disheartened  their, 
suhjects,  and  arrested  intercourse  with  other  countries  hy  long' 
wars;  also  they  have  burdtned  them  with  heavy  taxation  on 
variona  pretexts ;  so  that  the  topic  is  just  as  well  left  alone. 

Passing  to  one  of  more  present  interest,  we  find  it  a  notice- 
able fact  that  a  large  number  of  flowers  nas  been  linked  with 
royalty;  it  may  be  with  individual  kings  and  queens,  or  with 
an   historical  family.     Monarchs  may  have  a  fancy  for  some 
flower  in  particular ;  poesibly  for  two  or  more.     A  flower  may 
by  accident  be  linked  with  some  notable  event,  which,  in  after 
years,  leads  to  ita  being  adopted   as  a  symbol.     There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt    upon    this    point,    that    the    Violet  is  Queen 
Alexandra's  favourite  flower;  and  it  is  also,  '^id  that  the  Rose 
is    in    special    regard    with    King 
Edward,  at   least,  he  is  known  to 
have  one    frequently   as  a   button- 
hole.      The  Hose  lias  always   been 
considereda  right  royal  plant,  and  is 
called  queen  or  empress  of  flowers. 
Though  amongst   the  ancients    the 
Rose  and  the   tall  Lily    were  sup- 
posed to  he  rivals  -for  pre-eminence, 
there  is  something  majestic  about  a 
fine  Eastern    Lily.     Even   the  low- 
srowzng    Violet    has     beesn    called 
Queen  of  the  groves. '*       It   was 
,   adopted  as  a  badge  by  the  adherents 
of  tne  Napoleons,  and  friends  of  the 
dynasty,  who  are  far  o£f,  still  send 
floral     tributes     to    the     tomb     of 
Napoleon.       Under     some    circum- 
stances,  this  flower    was    regarded 
as  ominous,    perhaps   from   the  old 
myth,  which  dated  it  from  the  tomb 
of  the  goddess  lo.     About  the  \Ve6t 
of  England  people  have  an  idea  that 
it    is  unlucky    to  bring   a    solitary 
Primrose  or  Violet  into  the  house. 

Long  before  the  Rose  was 
adopted  as  a  sign  by  the  rival 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
flower  was  associated  with  England  ; 
probably  also  with  its  monarchs. 
Among  the  tavern  signs  of  Old 
England,  a  very  common  one  in 
town  and  countrv  was  that  of  the 
**Rose  and  Crown.''  By  tho 
Romans  it  was  regarded  as  tlie  mofit 
noble  of  flowers ;  symbolic  of  affec- 
tion and  of  silence,  a  luxury  for  the 
wealthy,  hence  very  appropriate  to 
royalty.  When  the  nation,  split 
into  two  parties  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  choice  of  different 
Roses  by  the  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians was  a  likely  event.  So 
under  the  Red  and  White  Roses, 
usually  displayed  on  their  helmets, 
Englishmen  fought  eacli  other 
through  thirty  years.  Old  siii>er- 
stition  regarded  white  Roses  un- 
favourably, and  indeed  most  white 
flowers,  their  i>ale  colour  being  sug- 
gestive of  sickness.  White  Roses 
especially  were  often  strewn  on 
funeral  bie^rs.  Anyhow,  the  ex- 
p>erience  of  the  Yorkists,  who  wore 
this  Rose',  proved  to  be  unfortunate 
finally,  since  their  opponents  gained 
the  ascendancy.  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster,  while  he  was  a  wanderer  in 
peril,  chose  the  Forget-me-not  as  a 
token  for  his  .followers.  The'  un- 
happy Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  young,  chose  the 
Daisy  as  her  own  flower.  Happier  was  the  Margaret  of  France, 
who  also  adopted  this  flower  for  emblem,  and  who,  in  pleasantry, 
was  called  by  her  brother,  Francis  I.,  the  '*  Marguerite  or 
Marguerites." 

The  story  goes  that  after  the  Battle  of  Boeworth  Field, 
there  was  found  in  a  Hawthorn  bush  a  small  crown  of  gold, 
which  Richard  III.  had  worn  as  a  creat.  on  his  helmet.  This 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  first  king  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  and  the  fruiting  Hawthorn  henceforth  became  their 
device.  But  the  x>crsonages  of  the  House  had  still  a  great  re- 
gard for  the  Rose,  of  which  we  have  proof  from  the  frequent 
display  of  the  flower  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  ill-omened  Stuarts  the;  White 
Rose  was  chosen  as  an  emblem,  and  the  10th  of  June  was  called 
White  Rose  Day,  because  then  the  son  of  James  II.  was  born, 
who  never  lived  to  be  any    more   than    a    Pretender.       Older 


associations  connected  the  Stuarts,  no  doubt,  with  the  Thistle  of 
Scotland. 

The  Thistle,  like  the  Shamrock,  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  various  suppositions  made  as  to  which  species  is  the 
true  Scotch  Thistle.  The  anecdote,  which  carries  its  story  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Danes,  might  suggest  some  low-growing, 
plant.  We  find  the  Oarline  Thistle  has  many  supporters  yet, 
but  only  slight  probability.  It  is  aJso  certain  that  the 
Melancholy  Thistle  may  be  seen  well  depicted  on  shields  or 
monuments  of  the  olden  time.  That  handsome  scented  species, 
the  Musk  Thistle,  has  been  suggested,  and  tne  Spear-headed 
Thistle  doej?"  not  seem  unlikely  to  be  the  plant  that  was  a  sign 
of  the  power  of  resistance.     Sir  H.  Nicholas  traces  its  history 


A  beautiful  new  Narcissus,  K  Bedouin. 

Shown  by  Meesnu  Barr  and  Sons.     Pale  yellow  perianth,  orange-red  crown. 


back  to  King  James  III. ;  at  least  an  inventory  of  his  jewels 
mentions  some  adorned  with  Thistles.  Dunbar,  in  his  poems, 
dating  about  1500,  refers  to  the  plant  as  the  natural  emblem. 
Queen  Anne  adopted  the  Thistle  as  her  device,  and  there  was  a 


popular  saying,  due  to  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
'le  Lily  of  France  had  to  yield  to  the  Thistle  of  Queen 
Anne     of     England.       William   III.    chose    the  Orange    Lily, 


though  the  Marigold  was  substituted.  The  colour  red,  or 
yellowish  red,  became  the  emblem  of  jjarty,  and  even  a  Carrot 
might  be  significant  in  Holland. 

But  we  pass  to  the  Lily  of  France,  and  there  we  have  indeed 
a  big  subject  for  discussion.  WTiat  was  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  or 
Fleur-de-Luce,  or  Fleur-dc-Louis,  the  last  being  probablv  the 
true  name?  It  would  be  something  if  one  were  able  to  decide 
upon  its  original  colour:  but  white,  eolden,  and  purple  have 
had  their  advocates.     Old  shields  and   helmets  have   furnished 
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manv  iliustrationfi  of  the  Fleur-de-Lis,  and  most  certainly  appear 
to  show  that  the  plant  was  not  a  Lily^  but  a  species  of  Iris. 
Nobody  is  able  to  carxy  its  history  farther  back  than  the  times 
of  the  Crusades  with  certainty.  But  the  earliest  representa- 
tions  of  the  royal  flower  closely  resemble  an  Iris, '  supporting 
the  tradition  that  when  Louis  YII.  started  for  the  Holy  Land, 
he  took  as  emblem  a  blue  or  purple  Iris,  probably  the  common 
I.  germanioa.  Though  there  is  another  tradition,  believed  in 
by  those  who  think  the  Lily  was  white,  and  French  Crusaders 
bore  it  upon  their  banners  as  significant  of  the  ourity  of  their 
faith.  Then,  from  Tasso  calling  the  French  ''Golden  Lilies," 
and  other  references  to  a  yellow  national  flower  in  more  recent 
centuries,  some  have  favoured  a  golden  Lily,  perhaps  Liliom 
bulbiferum. 

Britain,  too,  has  its  connection  with  the  Fleur-de-Lis,  what- 
ever the^lant  was,  for  Edward  III.  added  this  flower  to  the 
arms  of  Imgland  when  he  became  t^e  nominal  King  of  France, 
about  1340.  At  first  the  Lily  was  only  placed  in  a  quarter  of 
the  shield;  then  Henry  V.  sjave  it  three-quarters,  but  this  was 
not  continued.  At  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714  it  was 
still  visible  on  the  royal  shield,  and,  in  fact,  remained  to  the 

fear  1800.  Though  removed  from  that  escutcheon,  the  Fleur-de- 
iis  figures  on  o^er  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  British  gentry. 
Verily,  a  fatal  flower  to  France*  has  the  Iris  or  Lily  been— a 
cause  of  bloodshed  like  the  English  Rose.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, hundreds  of  persons  were  put  to  death  because  they  had 
been  seen  wearing  the  emblem  of  royalty,  and  sculptured  Lilies 
were  ruthlessly  defaced. 

We  can  only  briefly  refer  to  the  Broom,  adopted  by  the 
Plantaganets  for  their  emblem  flower,  which  waved  upon  their 
helnwts  on  manjr  a  battle  field,  as  the  planfa  genista  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  the  family  name.  History  is  said  to 
date  its  use  from  the  time  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  father  of  our 
Henry  II.  By  one  of  the  French  monarohs,  Louis  IX.,  a  new 
order  of  knighthood  was  founded,  the  members  wearing  chains 
formed  of  the  Lily  and  the  Broom,  the  latter  flower  representing 
humility.  Queen  Christian  of  Sweden  had  a  partiality  for  the 
Amaranth,  known  in  old  gardens  as  Love-lies-bleeding;  and  at 
her  Court  both  sexes  wore  medals,  having  the;  flower  in  enamel. 
Even  the  humble  Reseda  (Mignonette)  has  found  an  admirer 
*?  I?y*'*y-  ^  Saxon  prince  wan  so  charmed  with  the  fnagnance 
T  ^^fig^'JJ**®  ^^»t  ^^  placed  the  flower  on  his  ancient  crest.— 
J.  R.  S.  O, 

' 4«#1 

Trees  and  Sbrnbs. 

The  Spring  Beauty  of  Flowering  Irees. 

.uJ!^^  ?l  "f,ru-^V**  children,  pinched  off  the  young  green 
shoots  of  the  Whitethorn,  and  ate  them  with  a  solemn  m<Snta- 
tion  (now  forgotten,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned)  liave 
many  an  early  scene  brought  back  by  the  scent  of  the  "May  '' 
And,  somehow,  the  splendid  varieties  of  Thorn  which  the 
nurserymen  give  us  have  not  so  intimate  an  appeal.  We 
realise  their  beauty  to  the  full,  but  it  is  not  without  aoanscious 
effort  that  we  oonvin<^  ourselves  that  we  find  greater  pleasure 
in  them  than  we  used  to  in  the  old  Quick  of  the  hedgerows 
'rw?«"'^+^Tn^  -however,  is  wise.  He  mounts  his  glorified 
Jb^fh^S^  ^}b  ^^t""^*^  '*f^'  ^  ^^*  ^'«  <^^  ^^  them  in 
^^  r  ""'-iu  ?J^*'"«  ^^  evergreens,  and  see  their  lofty 
heads,  fiery  with  hot  crimson  clusters,  drooping  over  a  glitter- 
S^H^Tly  variegated  Maple,  or  a  translucent  pyramid 

f.r^hJ"^^^  similarly  with  other  beautiful  garden  varieties  of 
f,^i  ti.j^r'^"'!!^  ^""T'  ?^^  forgetting  the  two  great  geliera 
upon  which  w:o  draw  for  fruit,  namely,  Pvrus,  winch  cives  ns 
tfie  Apple  and  P^r;  and  Prunus,  whfjh  i^vZ'  us  the  ffind 

nte'  ^KTl\:  ^^f »  *"^.  ^^J^'"-  H^  is^teaching  U6,  iH^nl 
nection  with  these,  how  mistaken  we  are  when  we  take  the 
merdy  utilitarian  view  of  them ;  and  how  great  a  feature  of 
beautv  and  interest  we  can  add  to  our  flower  gardens  and 
shrubberies  if  we  will  use  them  for  ornament  alone 
♦i,o  wl"  ^9^«™  ^o  iiot  hesitate  to  adorn  their  borders  with 
fear^oXft^tS'in'^*'  Ribes  sanguineum-why  should  Th^ 
l^^e^i>ft    r^v  ^^fffn  '^  ^y"^  Malus  floribunda? 

of^th^^nXf^il  M^^^  ^^  milk-white  flowere 

or  tnis  delightful  little  tree  gives  t  just  that  warmth  whioJi 
takes.  life  and  depth  from  the  firat  mefiow  liSt  of  dTwn      The 

ST3h^T  *^»,?'°«?J  ^0"«<1  it,  with  the Toverin^  devotion 
of  a  mother,  touching  it  ever  so  lightly  with  tender  line   Never 

irple'^^It^i^n^o^tl  ^  ^^^"^  "%4  wonderful  ^?owe?rng 
out  Ui^ht  Tf  wrfaf^^f^^Tf^^  **  ^^r^^  ^  *  diamond  flash^ 
out  Dght.  It  wreaths  itself  m  flowers  from  trunk  to  tiniest  Kabv- 
finger  tip  of  shoot.    It  stretches  out  long  arms  laden  w^h  forll 

be^ni^rbH^K?''!!f'v^^^^  deeper  in  colour  thin  floribunda^ 

Drofn^fn^^wi^'"^*  "u^  '^  ^^?^™  '''^^  the  same  extraordinary 
Jaw^n^'  a2  w?W  ^^"^  ''^T-''^  ^^'""^  decoration  fix>m  the 
ciapanese,  as  we  have  borrowed  jiu  jitsu,  we  shall  cut  vard- 


kmg  bnanches  of  these  trees  clothed  in  blossom  for  our  rooms 
where  we  now  toy  with  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Vallev. 

It  is  but  a  step  forward  to  the  ornamental  Crabs,  also 
varieties  of  Pyrus  Mains.  Here  it  is  a  case  of  the  wild  May 
and  the  garden  Thorns  all  over  a^ain.  The  nurserymen  offer 
us  Crabs  with  flowers  far  larser  than  those  of  the  wilding,  more 
beautiful  in  ook>uring,  and  Allowed  by  finer  fruits.  Tliere  are 
few  trees  more  interesting,  alike  from  their  spring  bkiom  and 
their  summer  fruit.  We  Duy  standards  of  them,  which  we  set 
in  the  shrubbery  borders  to  give  tail  heads  oi  brilliant  bloom. 
The  Siberian  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  but  there  are  three 
other  varieties  at  least  as  beautiful,  namely,  the  Dartmouth, 
the  John  Downie,  and  the  Transcenaent. 

The  bloom  of  the  Prunuses  lacks,  on  the  whole,  the  brilliance 
of  the  Pyruses,  but  there  are  many  lovely  things  among  the 
Cherries  and  th^  Peaches^  and  the  Almonds  are  both  early  and 
bright.  The  suburban  gardener  has  a  great  liking  for  the 
Almond,  because  it  thrives  so  well  near  towns,  and  is  in  Uooni 
as  early  as  April.  But  he  may  not  know  that  there  is  a  much 
finer  form  than  the  common  Almond,  named  macrooarpa,  nor 
be  familiar  with  the  large  and  beautiful  Davidiana. 

The  commercial  vftrieties  of  the  Cherry  are  beautiful  enoug^h 
when  the  huge  trees  one  sees  in  the  orohards  around  Sitting- 
bourne  are  full  of  snowy  blossom.  These  giants  whiten  the 
whole  countryside  for  a  few  joyous  days  in  April,  and  then  their 
beauty  fades  away.  The  double-flowered  aarden  forms  are 
more  lasting,  and  the  tree  lover  will  wrestle  with  the  some- 
what forbidding  names  which  the  botanist  gives  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  intrinsic  beauty.  There  is  a  beautiful  double 
white  Cherry  which  haa  been  struggling  for  years  under  a 
burden  of  names,  but  is  slowly  emerging  at  last.  Rhexi  flore- 
pleno  is  the  simplest  of  its  latinities;  if  one  follows  it  through 
the  dictionaries  and  oatalogues  one  finds  that  it  is  s^onymous 
with  such  truculent  terrors  as  oaproniana  multiplex^  and 
caproniana  multiflora.  There  is  a  double  form  of  the  Bird 
Cherry  (alasl  in  one  sense  all  Cherries  are  bird  (berries)  oalled 
Padua  flore-pleno,  and  at  Kew  one  sees  a  beautiful  Cherry  with 
drooping  branches  laden  with  blossoms,  named  Mahaleb 
pendula. 

The  Peaches  give  us  some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  flowering 
trees.  Gardeners  force  them  in  pots  in  a  small  state,  and  ex- 
hibit them  at  the  early  shows  of  the  Roy^  Horticultural 
Society  at  Vincent  Square.  There  one  sees  plants  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  lon^,  slender  branches  thickly  studded  with 
double  white  or  pink  flowers  like  huge  double  '  Daisies. 
Botani<)ally,  the  Peach  is  Prunus  persica,  and  when  the  double 
white  is  tabulated  in  official  sheets  it  becomes  flore  albo  pleno ; 
while  the  double  rose  is  flore  roseo  pleno.  The  variety  Ckira 
Mayer,  double  red,  is  another  lovely  Peach. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  Apricot  is  the  double  three  lobed, 
known  as  triloba  flore-pleno.  It  has  large  double  flowers  of  the 
soft<>Ht  possible  tint  of  silvery  rose.  The  handsomest  flower- 
ing Plum  is  the  double  form  of  the  common  Prunus  communis ; 
but  the  most  popular  Plum  is  certainly  one  grown  entirely  for 
its  dark  foliage,  which  is  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  purple 
Beeoh.  Botanists  call  this  Prunus  cerasifera  atzx>purpurea, 
but  the  nurseryman  calls  it  Prunus  Pisaardi. 

The  Spring  charm  of  the  fruit  trees  is  enhanced  if,  instead 
of  being  used  exclusively  in  shrubberies,  they  are  grown  as 
isolated  specimens  or  in  small  groups,  and  the  ground  beneath 
them  carpeted  with  low  blossoms,  such  as  that  of  Crocuses. 
Scillas,  Anemones,  Primroses,  and  Violets.  The  adoption  or 
this  simple  and  inexpensive  plan  gives  delightful  pictures  of 
vernal  beauty. 

Only  want  of  space  deters  me  from  commenting  on  the 
beauty  of  many  of  our  best  varieties  of  commercial  Apples  as 
ornamental  trees.     They  must  not  be  overlooked.— W.  P.  W. 


-h%^ 


Hardy  Plants. 


Sidaloea  Candida. 

Prol»bIy  some  knowing  ones  would  not  be  inclined  to  recom- 
niond  this  "hardy,  vigorous  perennial,''  as  having  a  fault  on 
the  score  of  over-vigour;  at  least,  because  of  its  spreading, 
ramifying  roots.  But  it  is  a  dainty  and  pretty  white  border 
plant,  flowering  for  many  weeks  in  the  height  of  summer,  and 
growing  in  comparatively  poor  and  dry  soil.  It  is  en- 
pounacmg  to  see  this,  but  particularlv  Sidalcea  Listeri,  which 
w  pink,  named  in  an  article  in  "The  Times"  as  one  of  the  best 
fifty  perennials.  8.  Listeri  gives  less  trouble  and  is  sdperior 
to  S.  Candida.  Seedling  plants  are  said  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

ErlnuB  alpinuB. 

For  growing  on  walls  or  dry  chinks,  in  the  rockery,  or  even 
as  an  edging  to  a  path  among  stones,  this  is  a  gem,  deserving 
much  more  attention  than  it  receives.  Coming  from  the 
Pyrenees,  no  difficulty  need  be  exi)erienced  with  its  growth. 


Hay  K.  1906. 
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A  hardy,  vljcorous  perennlali  Sidalcea  Candida. 


4M 


THB  JOURNAL  OP  HORTICULTURB  AND  HOME  FARMER. 


U%y  U,  1908. 


Tbe  Tiger-motli  CiterplUir. 

Anent  the  Tiger  caterpilkr^  it  is  remarked  in  your  notes, 
page  435,  that  it  oooasionially  feeds  on  the  bloesoms  of  fruit 
trees.  Now,  this  species  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  havo 
never  noticed  hdm  guilty  of  such  improper  conauct.  But  I 
admit  it  does  not  follow  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  though  I 
bave  not  seen  it ;  yet  this  is  opposed  to  tbe  usual  habits  of  the 
caterpillar.  During  Spring  >t  is  mostly  noticed  on  low  plants. 
About  gardens  it  shows  partiality  for  Primroses  and  l?'orget- 
me-not.  It  does,  however,  occasionally  escend  shrubs,  the  Rose 
for  instance,  or  the  Hollyhock.  One  cur\ous  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  this  species  is  that  not  only  the  caterpillar,  but 
the  moth  itself  also,  have  been  credited  with  urticatory  proper- 
ties. —Entomologist. 

Cement  Benches. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  very  pertinent  remark  made 
by  your  correspondent  writing  under  the  heading  "Cement 
■  Benches "  in  the  issue  of  April  30,  page  402,  when  he  gives  the 
opinion  that  cement  will  supenseoe  wood  in  greenhouse  con- 
struction. I  wonder  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  cement  sill, 
manufactured  and  patented  by  an  enterprising  JViaidstone  firm  r 
It  has  great  advantages  over  the  ordinary  wooden  sill,  and  is 
especially  useful  in  forcing  houses,  where  the  excessive  moisture 
so  necessary  to  good  cultivation  soon  rots  away  the  lower  parts 
of  the  structure.  In  this  method,  by  an  arrangement  of  brass 
6upi>ort6,  no  woodwork  is  allowed  to  touch  the  sill,  and  so  the 
rotting    due    to    moisture    and    drip    is    obviated. — Harrt 

Rabjohn. 

■  ^i*  ■ 

Coloor  Cbart  lor  Sieet  Peas. 

An  open  letter  to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society : — 

Among  the  interminable  discussions  which  take  place  in  the 
world  of  Swett  Peas  with  respect  to  the  truth,  or  otherwise, 
of  varieties,  nothing  stands  out  more  sharply  than  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  disputants  find  themselves,  when  they  wish  to 
name  or  describe  a  colour.  Now  this  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  it  is  remembered  how  many  and  various  are  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  true  judgment  of  colour. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  colour-blind- 
ness (which  is  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed), 
the  cwour  of  an  object  depends  on  the  light  it  sends  back  to 
the.  eye  of  the  observer,  and,  as  much  of  this  light  must  be 
reflected,  it  further  follows  that  the  colour  is  greatly  dominated 
by  the  nature  of  the  light  in  which  it  is  seen.  Moreover,  the 
colour  is  very  greatly  affected  by  other  colours  placed  in  juxta- 
position, either  harmonising  or  contrasting.  Again,  the  eye, 
when  fatigued,  or  whenever  any  given  colour  has  been  under 
observation  for  some  time,  loses  much  of  its  normal  nicety  of 
Judgment.  Partial  colour  blindness  is  present  in  only  about 
four  peT  cent,  of  the  male  jwpulation  of  these  islands,  but  with- 
out doubt,  some  slight  degree  of  this  defect  is  much  commoner. 
Now  it  is  a  significant  parallel  that  the  most  commonly  con- 
fused colour  is  red,  and  tnat  the  greatest  controversies  amongst 
Sweet  Pea  growers  are  those  wiiich  relate  to  the  pink  and 
scarlet  sections. 

Now  if  these  premises  be  granted,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
incontestable,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  tnere  exists  no  standard  by 
which  these  colours  may  be  judged — a  scientific  standard 
erected  by  competent  and  recognised  judges,  which  would 
enable  the  tyro  and  the  expert  alike  to  accurately  describe  the 
colours  of  his  blooms — in  otner  words,  a  standard  colour  chart, 
produced  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society?  Various  and  many  nave  been  the  objections  raised 
to  the  proposal  that  the  society  should  take  this  course*  and  all 
are  more  or  less  based  on  its  admitted  difficulty.  But,  Sir. 
a  great  society  like  the  N.S.P.8.  is  destined  to  become— and 
even  now,  is— should  not  be  turned  from  so  eminently  desirable 
a  project  on  the  mere  score  of  the  many  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted; rather  should  it  concentrate  all  its  energies  and 
overcome  them.  And  it  may  further  be  urged  that  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  colour  in  a  firm  and  unbiassed  manner, 
the  society  is  in  reality  only  forestalling  and  dispersing  the 
grave  danger  of  the  over-multiplication  of  varieties  that  are 
no  varieties,  and  the  consequent  reaction  to  disgust  on  the  part 
of  all  growers,  amateur  and  professional  alike. 

To  deal  first  with  the  question  of  colour  names,  the  difficulty 
of  agreement  on  them  would  be  met  and  solved  by  the  very 
fact  that  this  chart  would  be  the  standard  of  the  Sweet   Pea 


world;  or,  if  you  like,  it  would  be  evaded  by  the  v^'T  ^^^7 
plan  of  numbering  the  shades  of  colour  in  lieu  of  naming  them. 
a  course  which  would  render  agreement  on  the  nomenclature 
unnecessary,  and  thus  avoid  clashing  with  preconceived  ideas. 
The  fact  of  other  charts  differing  in  any  respect  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  issue;  is  not,  in  fact,  relevant.  This  and  no  other 
would  be  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  matter  of  Sweet  Peas. 
It  has  been  urged  that  to  issue  such  a  chart  under  authority 
would  necessitate  altering  the  description  of  practically  every 
florists'  flower  given  in  catalogues.  The  answer  to  tnat,  to 
my  ipind,  is  that  the  project  deals  with  Sweet  Peas  alone,  and 
th^Ar  any  such  alteration  as  that  foreshadowed,  although  it 
would  certainly  be  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  society, 
would  be  totally  unnecessary.  It  has  also  been  said  that  a 
sister  society  cannot  agree  over  its  highly  elaborate  French 
chart— yet  it  is  admitteoly  easier  to  match  colours  than  to  name 
them  offhand,  and  the  said  society  certainly  agrees  on  its 
colours  eventually.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  many 
existing  charts  are  worse  than  useless,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  no  colour  chart  Iwis  yet  been  issued  with  quite  our 
idea  in  mind.  Such  a  chart  should  have  special. characteristics. 
In  the  first  place,  each  shade  should  be  not  less  than  three 
square  inches  in  dimension,  so  that  a  good-sized  bloom  might 
be  laid  thereon  for  comparison.  Then  no  more  than  the 
various  shades  of  any  one  given  colour  should  appear  on  a 
page,  for  the  reason  of  alteration  by  contrast  or  harmony  r^ 
ferred  to  above.  Again,  the  surface  of  the'  paper  empfoyed 
should  be  matt,  and  the  colour  of  the  purity  and  lack  of  shine 
best  produced  perhaps  by  washes  of  water  colour  on  "^hat- 
man's  hand-wove"  paper.  As  before  said,  the  shades  should 
be  numbered,  and  not  named,  though  an  index  giving  names 
might  be  added  if  desired.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  illustrate 
tbe  differing  fwms  of  the  flower  and  name  them,  as  there  is 
occasional  confusion  displayed  in  this  respect,  though  this  is 
not  germane  to. my  subject.  In  addition,  the  society  mi^ht 
adopt  some  standard  method  to  be  followed  when  assaying 
colour,  as  some  experts  will  take  a  single  bloom  and  analyse 
it:  oth'ei-s  bunch  a  few  in  the  hand,  shading  them  from  direct 
light :  others  again  put  a  bunch  into  a  vase  and  judge  by  the 

To  conclude,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  such 
a  chart  would  be  a  long  and  arduous  undertaking,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  resulting  gain  would  be  great,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  we  are  called  upon  to  make.  I  therefore 
beg  to  offer  a  formal  proposal  that  a  small  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  that  a  special  fund  be 
opened  and  placed  at  its  disposal.  To  this  latter  I  do  myself 
the  honour  of  offering  the  first  guinea,  and  remain,  dear  Mr. 
Curtis,— Stanley  Brook. 

18,   St.   George's  Place,  Yorlc. 

Brentford,  May  9,  1908. 

The  question  of  a  colour  chart  for  Sweet  Peas  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length  in  committee  by  our  society,  but  no 
decision  has  vet  been  arrived  at.  Ways  and  means  appear  to 
be  the  chief  *^8tumbling-block,  because  it  would  be  of  little  use 
if  the  N.8.P.S.  brought  out  a  colour  chart  at  a  price  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  of  its  members.  The  /' Repertoire  des 
Couleurs"  is  a  fine  colony  chart,  but  the  price  is  prohibitive. 
To  be  effective  the  colour  chart  must  be  cheap  enough  for  ^y^rv 
flower  lover  to  purchase,  so  that  when  a  flower  is  described 
by  it«  raiser  or  introducer,  or  in  the  records  of  the  society, 
according  to  the  chart,  everyone  woula  be  able  to  turn  to  his 
or  her  colour  chart  and  at  once  understand  what  colour  the 
description  indicated.  ,      ^^     .       ,  «       ^  t» 

Personally,  much  as  I  would  like  the  National  Sweet  P«i 
Society  to  have  the  honour  of  bringing  out  such  a  colour  chart, 
I  am  afraid  the  cost  of  production  would  be  too  great  for  us 
to  undertake,  even  with  kindly  help  from  friends  as  interested 
as  Mr.  Stanley  Brook.  But  is  not  a  colour  chart  i^thM-  the 
work  of  a  combination  of  the  floricultunal  societies?  What  a 
splendid  thing  it  would  be  if  for,  say,  5s.,  we  could  have  a 
colour  chart  that  was  at  once  the  colour  law  for  the  Bose, 
Dahlia,  Carnation,  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  Pea,  and  other 
National  Societies.  If  the  matter  is  beyond  such  a  combination, 
then  might  not  our  splendid  Royal  Horticultural  Society  pr(v 
duce  such  a  chart  at  a  moderate  price?  Surely  it  mig^t,  and 
we  should  then  have  a  colour  wchart  for  all  our  floral  descrip- 
tions.—Charles  H.  Curtis,  Hon.  Secretary,  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society. 

Shellield  lorticoltortl  Society. 

Much  as  I  respect  Mr.  Lewendon's  suggestion,  this  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  concern  him.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Cook,  I  BtUl 
maintain   my   previous  statement   to  be   correct.     He   is  now 


it.     As  to  the  Chrj^anthemum     society    and     the     neglect  1 
referred  to,  I  tried* to  "get  redre<?s  in  a  straightforward  way," 


May  U,  1908. 
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bat  when  the  matter  wias  mentioned  to  Mr.  Cook,  the  reply 
received  was  not  "in  the  interest  of  good  feeling.*'  I  know 
others  who,  like  myseJf,  have  not  yet  received  the  year's 
fixtures,  and  how  can  we  prepare  to  exhibit  when  we  don't 
know  what  exhibits  are  an*anged  ?  There  are  other  matters  we 
are  kept  in  ignorance  of,  and  Mr.  Cook  will  find  that  the  sub- 
scription list  will  not  increase  by  these  methods.  Myself  and 
friends  were  exhibitons  before  Mr.  Cook  knew  the  society.  I 
still  assert  the  right  to  use  my  oirti  initials,  which  are— 
B.  A.  W. 

[Tliis  discussion  may  now  cease.— Ed.] 


t  »ii>  I 


"Freich  Gudeslng." 

Are  our  horticultural  journals,  like  our  horticultural 
pi-actitioners,  all  behindhand?  Has  it  been  left  to  the  "  Daily- 
Mail"  to  teach  us  what  is  possible  by  methods  erf  intensive 
cultivation  to  make  a  tiny  market-earden  or  holding  pay? 
French  market-^rdening  beats  English  market-gardening— 
that  is  what  we  are  told,  and  must  believe.  The  secret  of  the 
Frenchman's  success  (and  he  does  succeed)  I  am  convinced,  is  not 
his  methods  so  much  as  his  capacity  for  taking  pains.  Never 
was  the  definition  of  success  as  ''an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  "  more  true  than  when  applied  to  the  commercial  French 
maraichjer.  I  have  heard  from  a  good  source  of  an  Elnglish 
firm  who  commissioned  English  and  French  market  growers 
respectively  to  produce  a  certain  guantity  of  earlj  Cob  and 
Oabbage  Lettuces  for  them  this  Spring.  The  English  market 
growers  were,  -as  a  rule,  notably  successful,  but  they  had  to 
write  and  say  that  the  weather  had  beaten  them  on  this 
occasion,  and  their  consignments  could  not  be  sent  at  the  date 
required.  The  Frenchman  sent  his  Lettuces  in  the  pink  of 
oondition,  true  to  oontract.  *  The  produce,  in  the  latter  case, 
were  grown  under  cloches  (bell-glasses).  The  seeds,  I  think, 
were  so^n  in  November.  Earlv  m  February  the  youne  plants 
jvere  transferred  to  the  specially-prepared  sort  of  semi-hotbed 
in  the  open,  <^vering  a  considerable  area.  Cloches  were  placed 
over  them,  the  tops  beins  about  din  above  the  plants,  thusdiaw- 
ing  them  up.  As  growth  t>TOceed8,  the  cloches  are'  raised,  little 
by  little,  and  the  dung  linings  are  well  maintained.  Three  and 
four  times  per  day  the  grower  willgo  over  his  glasses,  however 
numerous  they  may  be,  and  tilt  them  in  accordance  with  any 
change  of  breeze  or  wind.  The  whole  system  is  one  erf  infinite 
pains.  Are  English  small-holders  likely  to  be  so  attentive,  or 
to  take  the  trouble?— R.  S. 

About  twelve  months  ago  there  was  an  a^l^ertisement  in  one 
of  the  gardening  papers,  and  I  think  it  read  something  like  this : 
"Anyone  interested  in  intensive  cultivation,  kindly  write  to" 
an  address  given,  but  I  forget  where  it  was.  *  However,  I  for 
one  did  not  write;  perhaps  if  I  had,  I  might  have  received 
some  good  information — or  I  might  have  got  a  pamphlet  re- 
commending some  special  manure!  I,  and  thousands  of  other 
horticulturists  in  England,  are  intensely  interested  in  intensive 
cultivation.  When  I  say  intensive  I  mean  that  ^v^e  strive  to 
get  all  the  produce  (and  of  the  finest  quality)  from  ^ass  houses 
and  other  parts  of  the  garden  that  is  possible ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  tnat  if  we  overcrop  in  any 
one  year,  we  have  to'suflPer  the  penalty  the  year  following  by 
having  poor  crops.  If  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Apples,  Pears,  or  other  trees  are  overladen  with  fruit,  the  fruit 
is  seldom  finished  properly,  and  the  following  year  the  trees  will 
show  the  effects  of  such  bad  treatment.  Therefore  practical 
men  prepare  the  soil  by  deep  trenching  and  manuring  as  a 
foundation  for  after  cultivation,  and  scheme  by  different 
methods  of  treatment,  partly  by  pruning  and  thinning  the 
fruit  so  as  to  balance  the  trees,  that  they  are  nearly  safe  for  a 
cr<H)  of  fruit  annually,  especially  with  indoor  fruits.  Vegetables 
and  flowers  should  have  well  trenched  ground,  and  plenty  of 
space  and  manure.  Also  arrange  that  you  do  not  grow  one 
kind  of  vegetable  on  one  piece  of  gix>und  in  successive  years 
wlien  possible. 

The  French  method  of  cultivation,  judging  from  some  news- 
paper notes  I  have  received,  is  far  more  intensive  than  anything 
that  I  have  seen  in  England.  The  report  states:  "The  return 
from  one  crop  in  one  frame  " — and  1^000  frames  were  employed— 
"  was  10s.  6d."  These  figures  mean  that  the  capital  outlay  on 
a  'garden  may  be  more  than  returned  in  a  single  year,  with  a 
promise  of  several  hundred  XH>unds  clear  profit  in  after  years. 
The  report  states  also  that  stable  manure  is  getting  so  very 
scarce  in  Paris  that  many  Paris  market  gardeners  are  meditat- 
ing a  migration  to  England.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  able  to  get  plenty  of  land  and  stable  manure;  also  jwrhaps 
more  competition  in  a  Free  Trade  country  than  thev  do  m 
their  own.  I  am  sure  of  this,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  capital 
to  carry  on  such  places  with  such  abnormal  profits,  especially 
when  we  read  that  £200,000,000  of  British  capital  has  been 
invested  in  foreign  shares  in  the-  last  two  years,  and  this  means 
that  there  will  be  large  dividends  returned  to  England,  and 
also  a  great  many  goods  sent  to  England  to  oust  British  labour. 
Therefore,  if  anything  can  be  invented  to  keep  capital  at  home, 


and  to  find  labour  at  home,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  market 
^aixleners  andi  ail  other  Englishmen. 

I  for  one,  however,  cannot  see  how  the  abnormal  profits  as 
reported  can  be  made  from  an  acre  of  Carrots,  Strawberries, 
Asparagus,  Cucumbers,  and  Cauliflowers;  neither  should  I 
advise  anyone  to  invest  capital  and  expect  such  inflated  returns. 
I  am  sure  there  are  very  few  market  gardeners  who  can  show 
such  pix)fits  as  £625  from  an  acre,  as  the  newspaper  states. 
Sometimes  i)eofple  are  lucky  for  a  season  to  have  one  thing  of 
value  and  make  good  profits.  Potatoes  at  the  present  time  are 
£5  per  ton,  next  year  they  might  be  at  £1 ;  but  we  must  take 
the  avenage  in  market  gardening,  as  in  other  businesses,  to 
come  to  okstual  facts.    I  have  also  before  me  an.  illustrated  paper 

fiving  views  of  a  place  in  the  South  of  England  where  the 
'rench  method  is  practised.  Above  the  photographs  in  the 
•  paper  is  printed,  "  Gold  from  the  soil— £500  an  acre  by  French 
methods  of  cultivation."  But  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  find 
the  place  was  only  started  last  November.  They  seem  to  me 
to  have  soon  got  to  know  their  profits.  There  are  two  ladies 
who  are  the  principals,  and  the  French  gardener ;  also  eight  or 
nine  girls  em^doyed  there,  and  they  are  designated  stndents. 
I  wonder  if  these  pay  premiums  to  help  to  make  the  handsome 
profits?  Or  are  they  under-gardeners  who  receive  remunera- 
tion? 

In  another  paper  I  notice  that  the  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  Qovernment  reformatory  schools  had  started  a  small 
French  garden,  ii^d  that  this  was  going  to  be  followed  by  2(X) 
schools  in  the  sanie  way.  If  the  Gbverriment,  County  Councils, 
or  whoever  is  in  authority,  would  make  a  small  grant  to  each 
village  horticultural  society  to  be  given  in  prizes, '  in  mv 
opinion  they  would  do  more  good.  Children  ana  adults  woula 
learn  more  by  competition  about  practical  gardening  than  ever 
they  would  by  tuition  at  school  or  by  horticultural  lectures. 
What  horticulturists  require  at  present  is  earlier  and  better 
seasons ;  also  a  small  tariff  on  foreign  imports,  as,  owing  to  our 
usually  late  climate^  the  foreigner  who  nas  an  earlier  climate 
is  able  to  place  earlier  produce  on  the  English  market,  and  he 
thereby  procures  the  very  best  prices.  I  know  of  another  case 
where  a  firm  built,  two  or  three  vears  ago,  an  acre  of  glass 
houses,  and  engaged  a  specialist  who  was  going  to  grow  three 
crops  a  year,  and  have  a  cleiir  profit  of  £1,000.  However,  the 
specialist  and  two  more  who  followed  him  have  left  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  have  not  heard  of  the  £1,000  per  year  profit  having 
been  realised. 

I  notice  also  that  at  Thatcham  it  is  found  worth  while  to 
cart  the  manure  fourteen  miles,  and  that  each  frame  requires 
one  ton  of  manure  in  the  first  year,  and  half  the  quantity  in 
succeeding  years.  Here  we  have  to  pay  5s.  per  ton,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate  the  cartage  would  be  J(te.  6d.  for  fourteen  miles' 
journey.  That  would  be  16s.  6d.  per  ton.  Of  course,  if  they 
can  take  a  cart  or  waggon  full  of  vegetables  when  they  go  for 
manure,  it  will  reduce  the  icost.  I  should  calculate  200  frames 
to  the  acre.  That  is  about  £155  for  the  firet  year,  and  half  that 
for  succeeding  years  for  manure  and  cartage.  I  notice  also 
that  those  who  are  "  in  the  know  "  wish  to  keep  the  method  a 
secret.  Well,  I  do  not  blame  them.  Why  do  not  they  apply  for 
a  patent  or  protection,  especially  if  they  are  going  to  procure 
10a.  (tenpence)  a-piece  for  Cauliflowers?  When  such  news  as  I 
have  described  above  is  published  in  newspapers,  one  is  led  to 
think  that  English  horticulturists  must  be  very  far  behind  in 
their  methods  of  cultivation. 

I  believe  the  British  Gardeners*  Association  was  formed  to 
[try  to]  improve  the  position  of  the  gardeners  in  Great  Britain. 
Now  is  the  chancel  If  the  members  can  master  the  details 
necessary  to  produce  the  results  as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  they 
will  soon  improve  their  position,  and  remuneration  also.^- 
T.  Parkin,  Grimston  Court. 

»  •  • 

We  extract  the  following  from  articles  in  recent  issues  of 
the  *^  Daily  Mail."  *^  The  Frenchman's  method  is  the  continual 
mixing  and  compounding  of  the  top  soil.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  *  trenching '  or  *  bastard  trenching,'  the  slow  and 
laborious  methods  on  which  English  gardeners  have  chiefly 
relied.  You  may  call  his  method,  if  you  will,  superficial.  In 
dealing  with  new  ground,  he  begins  by  digging  out  the  top  soil. 
This  he  mixes  and  remixes  with  the  shortest  manure,  till  in  a  year 
or  so  it  is  as  black  as  a  coal  mine.  A  thin  surface  of  this  soil 
is  laid  on  the  best  manure',  and  underneath  this  again  is  a  fresh 
manure,  so  that  you  have  three  grades  of  soil  culminating  in 
the  surface  soil,  into  which  each  will  be  presently  converted. 
On  the  top  of  these  layers  are  either  bell-jars,  about  the  size 
of  the  old-fashioned  skep  for  bees,  or  frames,  which  differ  from 
English  frames  both  in  cheapness  and  simplicity.  It  is  an  im- 
portant detail  that  they  are  made  to  hinge,  not  to  slide.  For 
the  most  part,  with  each  frame  is  supplied  a  rye-grass  mat  for 
use  on  cold  nights.  That  the  glass  is  not  the  whole  secret  may 
be  seen  by  the  astounding  amount  of  the  hardier  sorts  of  vege- 
table, Lettuce  and  other  greens,  grown  in  the  small  open  spaces 
left  between  the  cloches  or  bell-jars.  .  .  The  garden  was 
divided  by  screen  fences  made  of  reeds  let  down  in  between  two 
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lines  of  double  horisonial  laths.  On  the  other  side  of  the  path 
were  the  frames.  A  foot  of  soil  is  dug  out.  In  the  rectangular 
it  2ft  or  eo  of  stable  manure  is  placed,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
ies  a  "spit"— Sin  or  so— of  ''golden  soil."  How  that  gold 
was  fased,  three  heaps  at  the  top  of  the  ^rden  in  part 
explained.  One  was  fresh  manure  just  carted  m,  one  was  year- 
old  manure,  taken  from  the  pit  under  the  frames  after  it  had 
done  its  six  months'  work,  and  the  third  heap  was  two  and 
three-year-old  manure.  This  was,  so  to  speak,  clean  to  touch. 
It  had  changed  from  manure  to  Yeeetable  mould.  .  .  A  man 
with  ten  children  may  grow  passably  rich  on  less  than  five  acres, 
and  provide  good  wages  to  two  men.  He  oan  arrive  at  this 
pitch  by  increasing  his  frames  as  his  means  afford.  Many  bc^n 
with  as  few  dks  ten  frames,  costing  less  than  £5,  with  a  ^w 
mats  at  Is.  8d.  each,  and  ten  ton  of  manure.  Last  year  an 
exceptionally  good  year,  the  [Dutch]  beginners  recovered  all 
capital,  and  bought  more  frames." 


At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  28,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.^  sent  a  collection 
ot  Lettuces  **  ^own  under  the  French  svstem"  ;  that  is,  on  a 
warm  bed  or  rich  bed  of  soil,  under  cloches  or  bell-gksses.  So 
much  as  £600  per  acre  is  said  to  be  taken  under  the  French 
mtem ;  but  what  is  the  cost  P  The  Lettuces  were  both  Cos  and 
Cabbage  varieties,  the  latter  being  the  Early  Frame  and  Pas- 
sion. The  Cos  varieties  ^were  Eany  Green  Forcing  and  Early 
Market.  Radishes  were  also  shown.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 
Vide  Journal  of  Horticulture  report,  page  409,  April  30. 

Tbe  Recent  Winterly  Weather. 

I  have  closely  inspected  the  fruit  trees  and  Strawberrv 
-  ptanie  here.  Without  a  doubt  the  Gooseberry  crop  is  ruined, 
BO  is  the  Black  Currant  crop.  The  earliest  flowers  of  the  Straw- 
berry plants  are  black.  Ked  Currants  are  certainly  not  im- 
proved. Apples  appear  quite  safe ;  so  do  Pears.  A  great  many 
of  tbe  Plum  blooms  are  falling  from  the  trees,  although  these 
were  covered  with  blinds,  nets,  and  mats.  I  go  not  think  the 
frost  touched  them,  however.  What  I  fear  is  that  the  long 
spell  of  very  oodd  weather  has  chilled  the  trees.  At  the  present 
time  (M<ay  9)  the  weather  is  such  as  will  incite  ^owth.  The 
Apple  trees  are  just  bursting  into  flower,  and  wSat  a  picture 
these  will  be!  I  trust  we  are  now  safe  from  further  severe 
froflt,  and  then  the  Apple  crop  will  be  a  bumper.— T.  Arnold, 
Cirencester. 


Societies. 


Boyal  Hortiooltiiralt  May  12tb. 

An  admirable  exhibition  was  open  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
there  were  crowds  of  visitors.  The  last  of  the  Daffodils  were 
siiown,  and  several  lots  of  Tulips,  including  the  earliest  of  the 
Darwins.  Rambler  Roses  maoe  a  distinctive  feature;  also 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons'  ferns— a  really  fine  bank.  Another 
excellent  feature  was  Mr.  James  Douglas's  collection  of  Auriculas, 
than  which  he  said  he  never  had  a  finer  nor  a  larger  dis- 
play. A  gold  medal  and  a  first-class  certificate  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson  for  a  splendidly-flowered  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Leonard  Perfect,  with  fourteen  very 
large  flowers  on  a  strong  raceme. 

Frait  and  Vegetable  Oommittee. 

Present :  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  J.  Willard,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allen,  James 
Vert,  Owen  Thomas,  Charles  Foster,  Geo.  Wythes,  John 
Harrison,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Edwin  Beckett,  H. 
MiKTcham,  Geo.  Keif,  W.  Poupart,  and  J.  Davies. 

Our  representative  unfortunately  omitted  to  make  notes  of 
the  only  exhibit  cif  importance  that  was  before  this  com- 
mittee, lliis  was  a  colfection  of  beautifully  fresh,  seasonable 
vegetables  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
who  were  awarded  a  silver  Knightia^n  medal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  de  Barri  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall, 
Ridhd.  Thwaites,  F.  Sander,  A.  A.  McBean,  John  Cypher, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  Arthur  Dye,  Fred  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  White, 
H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Walter  Cobb,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  Stuart  H.  Low,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  and 
Frederick  J.  Hanbury. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  pre- 
sented Odontoglossums  crispum,  well  grown  and  nicely  flowered. 
One  of  the  largest  flowered  Odontoglossums  Pesoatorei  was 
also  here:  together  with  Dendix>bium  thyrsiflorum,  Lselio- 
cattleya  G.  S.  Ball,  and  a  splendid  plant  of  Brasso-eattleya 
Veitchi,  bearing  three  splendid  blooms.  All  the  plants  were 
fresh  and  healthy.     /Silver  Flora  medal.) 


Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  brought  Cattleya  intei"^ 
media  alba,  several  splendidly  bloomed  Miltonias,  also  good 
Odontoglossums,  Lfelia  purpurata,  Brasso-eattleya  Mossin 
Diebyana,  and  other  things.  Leptbtes  bicolor  is  interesting, 
and  was  in  fine  form.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Mortens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
sent  Cattleya  Schrdderee  alba,  and  a  splendid  selection  of  the 
finest^  crossbred  OdontogkMSums.  Coelogyne  pandurata  was 
also  staged.  (Silver  Banksian  medal.)  sir.  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Putney,  also  staged  a  group,  and  received  a  silver  Banksia^n 
medal. 

Karaiiiiu  and  Tulip  Oommittte. 

Present :  Mr.  Henry  B.  May  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Miss  Will- 
mott,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  G.  W. 
Leak,  Harold  A.  Denison,  J.  D.  Pearson,  Alex.  M.  Wilson, 
Robt.  W.  WaUace,  E.  M.  Crosfield,  Walter  T.  Ware,  W.  A. 
Milner,  Joseph  Jacob,  W.  Goldring,  James  Walker,  F.  H. 
Chapman,  E.  Bowles,  W.  Poupart,  R.  Sydenham,  and  Chas.  H. 
Curtis. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  'Rye,  brought  a  small  choice  selec- 
tion, comprising  Orangeman,  Lucifer,  Maiden  (very  charming), 
aoid  several  good  poeticus  varieties. 

Mr.  Alex.  M.  Wilson,  Wisbech,  also  contributed  Daffodils. 
We  observed  Will  Soarlett,  Homer,  White  Slave,  Lucifer,  Whit© 
Lady,  Horace,  Branston,  cmd  Eoster.     (Silver  Fk>ra  medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.^  Wisbech,  staged  Tulips,  a  selection 
of  the  best  of  which  comprised  Thomas  Moore,  Rose  Luisante, 
ret roflexa,  White  Swan,  General  de  Cordaus,  Prince  of  Austria. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  and  Brunhilde.  They  also 'had  some  goocl 
Narcissi,  as  Airs.  Vincent,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Princess  Ena, 
and  a  new  seedling  named  Grandeur,  with  Grandee  as  the  seed 
parent.  Manan  is  a  strons  poeticus,  and  Ivemia  a  grand  new 
flower,  each  of  which  will  form  good  market  flowers  some  day. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  sent  a  seneral  collection  of  Narcissi,  very  fresh  for  the 
season.  They  also  staged  two  varieties  of  the  poeticus  type, 
with  green  or  greenish  centres,  orobably  the  result  of  crossing 
with  viridiflora.  These  were  (ireenheart  and  Evelyff  Hodge. 
Others  were  Sylvia,  Polestar,  Mme.  de  Graaff^  Fire  Glow, 
Salmonetta,  Peter  Barr,  and  White  Ladv.  Tuhps  were  also 
shown,  comprising  The  Sutton  (almost  black).  Sparkler  (crim- 
son), Pride  of  Haarlem,  White  Swan,  and  Brunnilde.  .  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

A  collection  of  very  fresh  Tulips  in  the  best  kinds,  May 
flowering  and  others,  was  also  arranged  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  of 
Colchester  (silver  Flora  medal) :  and  Miss  Katherine  Spurrell, 
of  Norwich,  staged  Narcissi.    (Bronse  Flora  medal.) 

Floral  Oommlttea. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas, 
T.  Druery,  George  Paul,  W.  A.  Bilney,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  John 
Green,  T.  W.  Turner,  6.  Reuthe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Wm. 
Howe,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon,  Arthur  Turner,  Jas.  Douglas, 
Chas.  E.  Pearaon,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Hiomson,  Wm.  J. 
James,  F.  Page  Roberts,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  J.  W.  Barr,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Edward  Mawley,  and 
R.  W.  Wallace. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Walt  ham  Cross,  arranged  a 
glorious  group  of  climbing  and  decorative  Roses.  The  plants 
were  grown  naturally,  with  a  lightness  and  grace  so  appro- 
priate to  this  section.  They  were  masses  of  flower.  Huge 
plants  of  Walt  ham  Bride,  Kathleen,  Tausendschon  in  magnifi- 
cent colour,  also  Grace  Thomson,  the  old  Yellow  Banksia,  Phila- 
delphia Rambler,  and  Alberic  Barbier  were  noted ;  while  on  the 
front  were  Aennchen  Milller  and  Madame  Paul  Varin  Bernier. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  arranged  a  nice 
table  of  Gloxinias,  the  majority  being  named  varieties.  The 
plants  were  very  well  grown,  and  the  flowers  large  and  diversi- 
fied in  colours ;  certainly  a  fine  strain.  They  also  contributed 
a  group  of  Acers,  in  which  were  dotted  Clematises  in  variety, 
and  Calla  Elliottiana.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales,  had  a  table  of 
well-grown  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  and  alpine  Auriculas.  The 
Polyanthuses  were  rather  overburdened  with  the  yellow  co]oui*8. 

Hardy  flowering  shrubs  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley.  Large  masses  of  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  proved 
most  attractive,  while  branches  of  Cerasus  sinensis,  Pyrus 
Riversi,  Ribes  aureum,  Lilacs  in  variety,  and  Berberis  steno- 
phylla,  all  oonlrributed  to  make  a  really  fine  display. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  occupied  a 
central  position  with  a  group  of  flowering  subjects.  Large 
baskets  of  Hydrangeas,  such  as  H.  Hortensia  mandschurica, 
rosea  (blue  form),  Veitchi,  Mariesi,  variegata,  Thos.  Hog^, 
also  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  were  here.  Azaleas  Fuji  manjo 
and  A.  amopna  Gald^elli  both  formed  good  features.  A  box  of 
cut  branches  of  Cydonias  was  also  attractive.  Meconopsis 
punicea   and  integrifolia  were   in    excellent    condition  j     while 
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MagnoIiflB  in  variety,  with  Rhododendrons,  completed  the  dis- 
play. Tlie  same  firm  occupied  a  table  with  a  miscellaneous 
display.  A  few  of  the  besit  features  were  Lobelia  tenuoir  and 
the  rarioty  rosea,  a  distinct  rosy  form.  Statice  Suworowi  was 
beautifully  grown  in  Sin  i)ots.  Cinerarias  were  excellent,  as 
were  also  Schizanthus  erandiflora  hybrids.  These  were  quite 
remarkable  for  their  habit  and  fine  colours.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal.) 

Mr.  Jaa.  Douglas.  Great  Bookham,  occupied  an  entire  table 
with  Auriculas  in  all  forms.  Mr.  Douglas  evidently  did  not 
exhaust  all  his  forces  at  the  national  show,  for  the  plants  were 
quite  on  a  par  with  any  staged  there.  To  enumerate  a  fow 
of  the  best,  we  have  Olympus,  Beautv,  Heatherbell,  Coronet, 
May  Day,  Old  Gold,  Ruby,  Orient,  Frank  Bryan,  and  Mrs. 
Phulins;  also  some  well-grown  plants  of  Myosotidium  nobile, 
the  Chatham  Island  Forget-me-not.  These  were  remarkably 
well  grown.     (Silver-gilt  Flora«  medaJ.) 

MesBrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanlev,  also  had  an  entire  table 
of  various  subjects.  The  homely  Wallflower  was  well  repre- 
sented: such  varieties  as  Blood  Red,  Golden  Tom  Thumb. 
Harbinger,  Nankeen  Yellow,  Primrose  Dame,  Vulcan,  and 
Eastern  Queen  being  on  view.  Some  Hydrangeas  in  5in  i>ots 
attracted  much  attention,  for  the  flower  trusses  were  enormous, 
and  the  colour  good.  Specimen  Roses  in  Wedding  Bells,  and  a 
deeper  pink  variety,  Eynsford  Pink,  were  also  staged;  while 
a  goi^eous  exhibit  of  zonal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  were 
exhibited  in  CannelPs  well-known  style.  (Silver  Flora  medal.) 
Carnations  oame  Ag&in  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tandey 
Nurseries,  Hampton,  llie  flowers  were  large  and  of  excellent 
colour,  especially  R(^f9e-pink  Enchantress  and  Enchantress; 
while  Gkyvemor  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  were  equally 
fine.     (Silver  Baaiksian  medal.) 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  hardv  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone.  Aubrietias  as  staged  in 
baskets  presented  a  beautiful  mass  of  colour ;  while  in  the  Saxi- 
fragas,  Rhei,  WalLacei,  axMl  Guildford  Seedling  were  con- 
spicuous. Primulas  of  the  Sieboldi  type  were  also  good.  The 
quaint  Calla  Rehmanni  was  also  noted  amongst  many  other  ^ 
subjects.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  repre- 
sented by  a  display  of  Roses  whicn  included  the  d§KX>rative 
types,  also  two  boxes  staged  in  the  orthodox  way.  Blush 
Rambler,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Flight,  White  Dorothy,  and  Hiawatha 
were  good  in  their  class,  while  some  exhibition  blooms  of  Bessie 
Brown,  Killamey,  Bridesmaid,  Madame  Leon  Pain,  and  Perle 
Von  Godesburg  were  seen.     (Bronze  Bcuiksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  arranged  a  table  of  flower- 
ins  8hrul»,  Roses,  and  a  variety  of  plants.  The  tea  Rose,  Nelly 
J<^nston,  was  staged  in  its  various  colours.  A  nice,  well- 
flowered  plant  of  Hydrangea  arboresoens  grandiflora  alba,  with 
ClemtM^is  montana  rubens,  and  some  seedling  Aubrietias 
attracted  much  notice,  while  the  double-flowered  uberries  made 
a  good  display.     (Bronze  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  F.  J.  Patmore,  Lymington,  exhibited  a  small  collection 
of  Violas,  arranged  in  moss ;  but  the  style  did  not  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Viouil  for  the  blooxps  did  not  show  well. 

From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  came  a  collection 
of  Pansies  and  Violas,  also  a  fine  strain  of  well-grown  Poly- 
anthuses. The  Pansies  were  all  typical  flowera,  representing 
how  well  they  can  be  grown  in  the  North  ;  while  the  Violas  -were 
larce.    but  chiefly   of  the   exhibition    type.       (Bronze    Flora 

Hardy  flowers  were  a  good  feature  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden.  A  few  of  the  most  prominent  features 
were  Viola  pedata,  Aubrietias,  Irises,  such  as  I.  biflora  pur- 
purea. I.  pumila  Count  Andrassy,  I.  formosa,  and  I.  Naomi; 
also  Anemones  from  Palestine — a  good  bright  scarlet  form. 

A  beautiful  table  of  Roses  oame  from  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury, arranged  in  his  well-known  style.  The  centre  was 
occupied  with  a  splendid  group  of  Joseph  Lowe,  flanked  with 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout,  Liberty,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Captain  Hay  ward.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  arranged 
the  finest  display  of  nardy  ferns  ever  seen  in  the  hall.  They 
occupied  the  entire  breadth,  and  were  of  various  sizes,  ranging 
from  large  specimens  to  miniature  plants.  Needless  to  say,  all 
were  splendidly  grown.  Large  specimens  of  Osmunda  specta- 
bilis,  Q.  gracilis,  and  O.  regalis,  Polystichums  in  variety, 
Scolopendriums  in  a  bewildering  assortment  Athvriums  and 
Lygodiums  were  each  in  splendid  form.  The  nardy  fern 
enthusiasts  marvelled  at  the  cultural  skill  displayed.  A  gold 
medal  was  deservedly  awarded. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  had  a  large 
collection  of  various  plants,  such  as  Acacia  armata  staged  as 
standards,  Hydrangeas,  some  bright  Geberas  Jamesoni,  Erica 
Cavendishi,  Roses  in  large  variety,  and  Carnations.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  made  a  nice  exhibit 
of  Azaleas,  chiefly  of  the  rustica  type;  also  some  well-forced 
plants  of  tne  Guelder  Rose,  and  CytLsus  purpureiis  incarnatus. 
(Bronze  Banksian  medal.) 


From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  came  a  nice  collection  of 
Primulas  Sieboldi  in  variety.  The  sorts  were  arranged  in 
baskets,  and  made  a  pretty  exhibit.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties 
were  alba  magnifica.  Distinction,  Mrs.  Ryder,  Queen  of  Whites, 
and  Victor.  Violas  were  also  staged.  (Bronse  Banksian 
medal.) 

Hardy  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Amos  Perrv.  Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  imfield,  who  had  fine  ptans  of  Geum  Heloreichi  luteum, 
Trillium  grandiflorum.  Irises  in  variety.  Epiinedium  alpinum, 
with  its  foliage  marbled  beautifully.  Trolfius  Fortunei  plena 
was  also  in  good  form,  as  was  Amebia  echioides,  while  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum  Celestial  Blue  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  prostratum. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged  a  fine  collection 
of  hardy  plants  in  the  annexe.  Irises  were  well  developed; 
Cypripedium  6|)eotabiIe  was  nicely  flowered;  Primula  japonica 
hvbrios  were  in  good  variety;  the  pretty  -little  Androeace 
Chumbyi  var.  Brilliant  was  most  striking;  while  Dodecatheon 
pauciflorum  was  well  flowered.     A  really  good  exhibit. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbome,  Cheltenlukm,  sent  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  cross-bred  Fritillarias,  also  some  Crinums 
and  a  collection  of  Irises. 

Messrs.  T.  Roohford  and  Sons,  Broxboume,  sent  a  grand 
group  of  climbing  Roses  trained  as  semi-balloons,  about  6ft 
to  7it  high.  £a^  specimen  was  a  mass  of  flowers.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.) 

A  small  table  of  foliage  plants  oame  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  which  were  chiefly  of  a  decorative  charac^ 
ter.  The  Dracsenas  were  of  good  colour,  and  the  Aralias  well 
grown.  • 

The  Guildford  Hard^  Plant  Nursery  made  a  good  display 
of  alpines,  and  a  beautiful  table  of  Carnations  came  from  Mr. 
Burnett,  St,  Margaret's  Vineries,  Guernsey.  The  flowers  were 
perhaps  the  largest  Mr.  Burnett  has  ever  staged,  while  the 
colour  left  little  to  be  desired.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Pansies,  Violas,  and  cactus  Dahlias  came  from  Messrs. 
Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall.  The  Violas  were  in  excel- 
lent form,  some  of  the  best  bedding  varieties  being  staged.  A 
capital  strain  of  Pansies  was  also  in  evidence,  wnile  the  col- 
lection of  cactus  Bahlias  reminded  one  more  of  autumn  than 
spring.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

From  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  ana  Son,  Highgate,  oame  a  varied 
display.  The  Carnations  naturally  attracted  much  attention, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  bri^t.  Roses,  Spiraeas,  and  Azaleas 
were  also  excellent.  .  (Silver  Fu>ra  medal.) 

Mr.  R.  GiU,  Tremough,  Penryn,  staged  a  fine  collection  of 
Rhododendrons,  also  some  well-flowered  branches  of  Embothrium 
coccineum.  The  best  Rhododendrons  were  Falconeri.  Auck- 
landi,  and  Beauty  of  Tremough.     (SUver  Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  displayed  alpines,  also  a 
collection  of  Rhododendrons,  su<ai  as  WaUichi,  Thomsoni, 
Kewense,  and  Auoklandi.  (Bronze  Banksian  medal.).  The 
Misses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  made  a  small  exhibit  of 
alpines.  The  chief  features  were  Veronica  rupestris,  Daisy 
"Alice,"  Primulas  and  Auriculas. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  sent  a  fine  group  of  flowering 
shrubs.  The  standard  Lilacs  Marie  Lemoine  were  excellent, 
as  were  also  the  standard  Weigeles,  and  Azaleas  of  the  mollis 
and  rustica  types.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Polyanthuses  came  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Famham,  and 
made  a  splendid  bank.  The  flowers  were  large,  and,  grouped  in 
blocks  of  colour,  they  presented  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Ceitlflcaiet  and  Awards  of  Marft. 

AuBicvLAS. — ^The  following  varieties,  each  from  Mr.  James  Douglas* 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Coronet  (green-edge). — ^A  fine,  bold,  solids  and  smooth  flower, 
with  a  heavy  green  edge. 

May  Day  (self).— A  yellow  self  of  a  distinct  buff  yellow. 

Mildred  Joy  (alpine). — Flowers  large,  round,  well  defined,  smooth ; 
the  body  colour  magenta-purple,  the  edge  greyish-mauve. 

Angracum  Germinyanwn  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — ^A  dwarf 
plant,  5in  high,  with  green  oblong  leaves,  set  distichously.  The 
flowers  are  small,  wit^  large  white  dorsal  sepal,  the  other  segment 
running  out  into  long,  thin  ribbons.    A.M. 

AsTparagui  ftlidnyA  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — ^This  is  of  the  Sprengeri 
section,  but  is  quite  distinct  and  of  stiffish  habit,  the  branches  and 
leaves  coming  off  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.    A.M. 

Aubrietia,  FaiU's  Pink  (Paul  and  Son,  OheBhunt).-*In  colour  and 
style  this  seems  to  fall  between  Moerheimi  and  Leichtlini.  It  is  a 
mauve  pink.    A.M. 

BrassO'cattleya  Beatonensis  (Major  Holford). — A  huge  magnificent 
flower,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  grandest  ever  seen.  The  Digbyana 
lip  is  very  large,  pale  rose  with  soft  yellow  throat,  the  petals  and 
sepals  also  of  soft  creamy  and  pink  shades.    F.C.C. 

Cattleya  MossUb  Qoosensiana  (Sir  T.  Lawrence).  —  Large  and 
heavy,  with  rich  purple  lip,  white  fringed,  orange  in  the  throat, 
and  large  rosy  petals.    F.C.C. 
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Epidendrum  leucochilum  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — The  tliin,  narrow 
eegments,  2inB  long,  are  yellow,  and  the  protruding  lip  is  white.    B.C. 

Eria  amicor  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — Tiny  little  greenish  flowers,  the 
zhinate  lip  yellowish,  and  red  in  the  centre ;  on  racemes.    B.C. 

Narci$$u8  Snow-shoe  (Waltef  T.  Ware  and  Co.,  Bath).— A  splendid 
poeticus  variety  or  cross-bred  Variety,  the  thick  white  "petals" 
l?ing  well  ovar  each  other  and  being  nicely  waved.  A  bold,  good 
flower.    A,M. 

Odonioglosmm  apterum  MossitB  (J.  L.  Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill  HaU, 
Bishops  Waltham).— Flower  of  largest  size,  with  thick,  white,  waxy 
petpU  and  sepals,  marked  with  golden  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
The  flowers  were  basin  shaped,  and  borne  on  a  short  stalk,  the  bulb 
being  small.    A.M. 

Odontoglouwn  cHsputn  Leonard  Perfect  (Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.). — ^This  is  prol>ably  the  largest  crispum  ever  seen.  The  flowers 
would  be  4in  each  way.  The  centre  of  each  segment  is  filled  with 
a^  shield-shaped  bronzy-red  colour  3d  mass,  and  the  lip  has  a  golden 
ctest.    The  raceme  had  fourteen  flowers.    F.C.C. 

Odontoglossum  illusUe  Theodora  (de  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.). — 
Parentage:  O.  Vuylstekei  and  O.  ardentissimum.  A  medium-sia^ 
dower  of  good  form,  mainly  coloured  purplish-heliotrope  with  white 
edge,  and  handsome  brown  lip.    A.M. 

Odonioglo»9wn  OsauUtonei,  Ulehelands  variety  {J.  Gnmey  Fowler, 
l^sq.). — Parentage :  O.  crispum  Harryanum  x  O.  Pescatorei  Charles- 
worthi.  Flowers  large  but  somewhat  lax,  coloured  lake  Or  plum  over 
white,  and  with  white  edge.    A.M. 

*  •      •         •    I   • 

Royal  Oardeners'  Orphan  Fund* 

"•  Recorb  Festival. 

The  ooming-of-«age  festival,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 

S resident,  his  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  was  held  in 
le  Victoria  Room  of  tJbe  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  and  the  com- 
pany, as  usual,  was  large  and  representative."  The  tables  were 
also,  as  heretofore,  beautifully  floral ly  decorated,  the  nursery- 
men around  the  Metropolis  having  liberally  contributed  the 
blooms.  Irises,  Carnations,  Roses,  Spii*a>as,  Anthuriums,  and 
orchids  were  utilised.  .     •   »• 

After  the  Roj-'al  and  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  the 
toast  of  the  Royal  Gardeners*  Orphan  Fund,  saying  that  from 
that  night  they,  as  subscribers  to  this  Fund,  came  pT  manhood's 
age ;  and  his  Grace  went  on  to  speak  of  the  shadow  which  hanos 
over  those  who,  in  the  ranks  of  gardening,  are  fathers.  He 
alluded  to  the  partiality  of  employers  for  gardeners  "without 
enciimbranoes*' :  and,  no  doubt,  though. there  was  something 
to  be  said  for  tnis  private  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  had  also  a 
serious  national  aspect.  He  had  read  only  that  night  that  the 
birth  rate,  just  announced,  was  the  lowest  on  recoixi  in  these 
islands. 

The  Fund  was  now  maintaining  au-d  educating  116  children, 
but  though  this  was  matter  for  satisfaction,  they  might  do 
more  Itad  tliey  the  means.  The  income  is  secured  from  interest 
on  invested  funds  held  by  the  committee,  and  from  the  annual 
subscriptions.  The  chairman  thought  there  w^aa  no  charitv 
more  deserving  of  the  public  support  than  theirs  (or  "ours/' 
as  he,  as  president,  called  it).  Tnere  is  no  pursuit  which  gives 
more  charm  or  brightness  to  country  life,  and  none  which  more 
beautifies  the  life  m  towns.  Gardening  appeals  to  everything 
that  is  most  wholesome  imd  charming.  He  therefore  most 
heartily  appealed  to  them  to  see  to  it  diat  the  institution  was 
,   always  enabled  to  discharge  its  responsibilities. 

The  reply  was  in  the  Jbands  of  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood, 
second  son  of  that  great  friend  of  the  gardeners'  orphans, 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  Mr.  Edward  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Fund.  He  thought  it  could  not  have  been  mor^  happily 
arranged  than  that  His  Grace  should  have  been  in  the  chair 
on  this  Auspicious  occasion.  He  hoped  that  the  present  sather« 
ing  would  also  be  aunouneed  as  a  record  one,  which  indeed  it 
was,  as  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  the  secretary,  afterwards  informed  the 
company,  there  being  176  present.  Mr.  Sherwood  alluded  to 
his  own  efforts  to  make  the  Fund  known  to  friends  in  the 
country,  where  he  bad  found  that  the  smaller  horticulturists 
knew  verv  little  about  its  aims  and  objects.  It  was  imperative 
that  gardeners  everywhere  should  know  that  though  the  busi- 
ness was  administered  from  Londoin,  as  a  convenient  centre, 
yet  its  assistance  was  open  to  gardenei^'  orphans  in  every  part 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  speaker  was  exceedingly  grateful 
to  everyone  who  had  supported  himself  and  the  cause  on  this 
great  occasion.  The  expenditure  kept  pace  with  the  income; 
for  the  sum  of  £100  more  was  spent  last  year  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  In  order  to  fittmely  recognise,  celebrate,  and 
mark  the  passing  of  the  coming-of-a|;e  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, amid  cheers,  announced  that  his  father,  his  elder  brother, 
and  himself  had  resolved  to  establish  a  new  section  of  the  Fund, 
in  honour  of  his  father^s  little  granddaughter,  Maybud  Camp- 
bell, whose  name  this  new  fund  (of  £300)  would  bear. 

Excellent  vocal  and  banjo  music  was  interspersed  between 
the  toasts,  and  the  company  manifestly  enjoyed  itsolf. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Westminster, 


Mr.  John  W.  Dennis,  J.P.,  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  indu&trv 
of  horticulture,  his  firm,  as  large  Potato  merchants,  being  well 

.  known  in  Liondon  and  elsewhere.  The  toast  which  ne  proposed 
was  the  old  one,  "Gardeners  and  Gardening,"  and  the  Mayor 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  of  cities,  offered 
some  excellent  hints  to  his  hearers.     Gardeners  nowadays  must 

,  be  more  than  ever  abreast  of  the  times,  and  mere  rule-of -thumb 
cannot  longer  successfully  compete  with  gocd  practice  com- 
bined with  the  application  of  scientific  principles.  The  man 
w1k>  could  make  two  Cucumbers  or  two  l^otatoes  grow  in  the 
space  where  only  one  grew  before,  was  going  to  win.  Know- 
ledge of  science,  knowledge  of  statistics,  knowledge  of  the  best 
markets— of    the    world's    markets— was    now     imperative    if 

Enactitioners  hoped  to  reap  due  and  fuU  remuneration  for  their 
tbours. 
Mr.  Dennis  concluded  by  saying  that  perhaps  he  ought  not 
to  have  spoken  exclusively  of  gardening  as  an  industry.  It 
was  an  art,  and  the  gardener  an  artist;  he  might  name  gar- 
dening as  a  profession.  "When  Adam  delv^,  and  Eve  span, 
who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "  He  thought  there  could  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  Adam  was! 

Dr.  J.  B.  Farmer,  D.Sc..  F.R.S.,  successor  to  the  late  Dr. 
Masters  as  editor  of  "The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  ably 
responded,  and  put  forward  a  powerful  plea  for  Government 
recognition  of  horticulture,  similarly  to  Belgium,  From  a 
national  point  of  view  it  behoved  horticultuvists  to  try  to  get 
their  calling  recognised  at  its  true  importance.  As  an  industry 
it  provides  labour  for  the  largest  amount  of  people  upon  the 
land.  Its  need  of  politrcal  r€Kx>gnition'  is  a  burning  question. 
This  is  an  age  of  differentiation,  and  horticulture  is  distinct 
from  agriculture.  Dr.  Farmer  also  pleaded  for  official  recog- 
nition of  horticulture  at  the  universities;  it  was  without 
any  doubt  a  fitting  subject.  Such  recognition  would  stamp 
gardening  as  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  when  one 
considera  what  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  horticulture  and 
the  sciences  that  bear  upon  it  mean,  no  one  could  say  that 
the  subject  was  not  far-reaching. 

A  most  apt  and  admirable  speech  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
'W.  Poupart  in  proposing  a  toast  to  "The  Visitors."  The  Fund 
'•sporteii"  in  188 1,  and  at  once  began  to  gix>w  and  fruit. 
Fruiting  did  not  harm  it,  as  fruiting  harms  some  subjects 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  with ;  but  it  steadDy  de- 
veloped. He.  knew  that  the  visitors  all  desired  to  have  a  nand 
in  tending  and  helping  its  growth.  Theirs  was  a  plant  that 
required  nutriment  for  its  cultivation;  "it  could  do  with  a  lot 
of  nutriment "  (laughter).  And  all  we  provide  for  it  goes  to 
fruit,  not  to  foliage!  It  was,  in  gardening  parlance,  "a 
specially  good  thing,"  and  they  i-ejoiced  together  over  it,  and 
were  individually  and  collectively  proud  of  it. 

Quite  as  interesting  was  Mr.  Arnold  White's  reply  on  behalf 
of  the  visitors.  They  were  there  representing  the  interests 
of  the  dead  gardener's  child.  There  were  two  points  in  the 
matter  before  them ;  one  was  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  the  • 
gardener;  and  the  second  was  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to 
the  employer.  Looking  on  as  an  outsider,  he  often  wondered 
why  gardeners  do  not  obtain  a  higher  social  recognition.  The 
butler,  head  nurse,  coachman,  keeper,  or  g^oom  were  paid  no 
higher  than  their  deserts,  but  gardening  demanded  vastly 
more  knowledge  than  these  callings.  The  time  was  come  for  a 
step. forward ;  of  that  there  was  no  doubt.  Gardeners  ought  to 
en(&avour  to  raise  their  status  by  themselves,  and  ought,  like 
engineers  and  the  higher  artisans,  to  lay  claim  to  the  true 
dignity  of  their  office,  liey  would  do  far  more  that  way  than 
by  the  venue  of  charities.  (Applause.)  But  Mr.  White  re- 
minded gardeners  that  their  duty  to  their  eirfployers  ought 
never  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  It  was  demanded  of  them 
t^at  thev  possess  a  higher  knowledge  than  heretofore.  He  had 
been  told,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  not  one  gardener  in  ten, 
for  example,  followed  up  and  understood  the  experiments  at 
Ridgmont.  That  excellent  station,  as  they  knew,  was  main- 
tained by  their  noble  chairman.  He  thought  it  possible  that 
the  Government  might  well  be  called  upon  to  carry  on  the 
experiments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  the  research 
results,  and  he  trusted  they  would  be  studied  and  applied. 

The  subscription  list  was  read  by  Mr.  Wynne,  the  secre- 
tary, who  remarked  that  twelve  months  ago  he  had  had  to 
announce  a  record  both  in  attendance  and  in  the  amount 
subscribed.  Tliia  year  that  record  had  been  far  exceeded,  and 
the  total  subscription  was  £l,38o,  exclusive  of  the  £300  from 
Messrs.  Sherwood.  Some  of  the  items  were:  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  £250;  Leonard  Sutton,  £100;  George  H. 
Culhbert,  £63  10s. ;  George  Reynolds,  £60  lOs. ;  J.  F.  McLeod, 
£25  (including  £20  from  Messra.  Debbie  and  Co.);  R.  B.  Leech, 
£22  12s.;  Loixi  Mountstephen,  £20;  David  W.  Thomson, 
£14  18s.  6d. ;  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  14  guineas ;  Wliitpaine 
Nutting,  14  guineas;  T.  W.  Sanders,  11  guineas;  W.  Allen, 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  Harry  J.  Veitch,  each  10  guineas; 
W.  P.  Thomson,  £9  8s.;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  £10;  Jamee 
Donglafl  and  J.  Witty,  each  G  guineas;  Cutbush  and  fions. 
J.  W.  Dennis,  Alfred'  Watkins,  S.  Segar ,  Charles  Dixon,  and 
Geo.  Bunyard,  each  5  guineas.     The  Covent  Garden  friends  sub- 
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scribed  £260  13a.  6d,-  This  year  a  division  was  made  into  fruit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  departments.  Mr.  Ingamells,  Mr.  Par- 
sons, and  MV.  Ponpart  were  respectively  in  charge.  As  the 
result  of  the  Shilling  Fund,  started  bv  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  a 
sum  of  £204  had  already  been  received.  A  toast  to  the  chair- 
man, proposed,  in  the  best-worded  speech  we  have  ever  heard 
him  make,  bv  Mr.  Henry  B.  May,  cliairman  of  committee,  was 
received  witn  three  cheers,  and  His  Grace,  who  was  an  ideal 
chairman,  and  a  forceful  and  finished  speaker,  responded.  The 
proceedings  terminated  towards  11  o'clock. 

The  Scottish  National  Exhibition. 

HOBTIOULTURAL  EXHIBITS. 

This     interesting     and    attractive  exhibition  vr<as  dedared 
open  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  May,  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of 


an  educative  and  beautiful  exhibit.  We  then  oome  to  a  very 
handsome  exhibit  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  of  the  RoyaJ 
Craigmillar  Nurseries.  A  series  of  bods  have  been  planted 
with  beautiful  Rhododendrons  in  full  bloom,  tastefully  inter- 
mixed with  gold  tand  silver  variegated  Euony muses  and  oth^r 
ornamental  subjects.  Further  on,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  of 
Windlestraw^Iee  Xurserif«,  has  quite  eclipsed  himself  with  the 
attractiveness  of  his  exhibit :  Rhododendrons  in  fine  bloom,  and 
Ghent  Aaaleas,  standards  and  dwarfs  in  great  profusion,  and  a 
large  number  of  hiandsome  "Baby"  and  cHmbing  Rambler 
Roses.  This  makes  a  very  notable  exhibit.  Messrs.  Thos. 
Methven  and  Soois  confine  themselves  to  a  verv  massive  exhibit 
of  specimen  HoJlies-^beautiful  plants  in  all  the  choicest  sorts. 
Mr.  John  Downie  plants  quite  a  garden  with  attractive  shrubs, 
greatly  varied,  and  lit  up  by  handsome  plants  of  Japanese 
Maples.     Messra.  Jas.  Dickson  <and  Sons,  Inverleith  Nurseries, 


Spring"  bedding  in  the  Scottish  Capital.     (See  p3ge  458.) 


Connaught,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished 
assemblage.  It  now  promisee  to  be  not  only  attractive  to 
visitoTB,  but  highly  successful  to  the  promoters.  The  recent 
unlooked  for  8})ell  of  wintry  weather  prevented  the  grounds 
being  prepared  in  proper  condition  before  the  opening  <&y,  but 
with  improved  weather  conditions  everything  is  now  ship^ 
shape,  and  the  grounds  will  soon  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
Tisitors.  Along  the  main  avenue  from  the  principal  or  Royal 
entrance  a  number  of  beds  has  been  laia  out,  and  'are  at 
present  planted  with  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  which  give  pro- 
mise of  profuse  bloom,  and  which  will  be  followed  as  the  season 
advances  with  summer  flowere. 

A  large  patch  of  ground  has  been  allocated  to  the  nuTsery- 
inen  of  the  city,  who  have,  in  friendly  rivalry,  laid  out  their 
various  patches  in  most  attractive  fashion,  and  already  there 
is  quite  a  blaae  of  flowers.  On  passing  along  the  avenue,  the 
first  object  to  meet  the  eye  of  .the  flower-loving  visitor  is  a 
handsome  rock  garden,  beautifully  constructed  and  laid  out 
with  suitable  subjects  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  of  York. 
"With  further  development  as  the  season  advances  this  will  be 


have  a  similar  natch,  neatly  planted  with  a  very  varied  collec- 
tion of  young  snrubs. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  otnd  Co.,  Rothesay,  have  planted  a  flower 
garden  with  a  fine  collection  of  haray  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses, and  a  complete  collection  of  bedding  Violas,  which 
will  be  most  attractive  by  and  by.  Messrs.  Debbie  have  adso 
an  exhibit  in  the  Industrial  .Hall  of  cut  blooms  of  Primulas. 
Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and  Violas  and  fancy  Pansies,  in  all 
the  best  sorts.  Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbnaes 
Nurseries,  have  planted  a  very  full  collectiooi  of  bedding 
Violas,  many  of  them  varieties  of  Redbraes  origin  which  wifl 
soon  make  a  good  show. 

Round  the  Canadian  Temple,  Mr.  David  King,  of  the 
Osborne  Nurseries,  has  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing by  planting  with  much  artistic  taste  a  varied  and  attractive 
collection  of  plants— palms,  Rhododendrons,  coniferw,  Mar- 
guerites, Violas,  &c.  Among  attractive  exhibits  few  thin^  are 
of  more  interest  than  the  splendid  display  made  by  the  Royal 
Arboricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  may  give  some 
details  in  a  future  number.— T.  M.  E. 
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Datoh  Bulb  Orowers*. 

Hie  following  awards  wore  given  by  the  Karciasus  and 
Mixed  Bulbs  Committees  at  tlie  meetizig  of  April  22: — First 
dafis  certificates  to  Narcissus  General  Saden  Powell  j  a  deep 
yellow  trumpet  Daffodil ;  Naivissus  Sulphur  Beauty,  with  white 
perianth  and  clear  sulphur  trumpet;  Narcissus  bicolor  Dick, 
with  white  perianth  aaia  yellow  trumpet :  Astilbe  Queen  Alexan- 
dra and  Astilbe  Peach  Blossom,  both  of  a  handsome  rosy-pink 
colour,  good  forcing,  free-flowerii\g  varieties.  Awards  of  merit 
were  given  to  Narcissus  Y.  H.  Kreuge,  a  very  early  free-flower- 


ig  trumpet  Daffodil,  with  lieht  y^low  perianth  <and  pure 
yellow  trumpet.  Narcissus  Mr.  ran  Noort,  a  cross  between 
Emperor  and  Golden  Spur,  a  large  flower,  with  broad  yellow 
trumpet  and  light  yellow  perianth.  Narcissus  Sir  Menry 
Oaimpbell-BannermAn,  with  deep  vellow  trumpet  and  ^low 
perianth,  with  rather  pointed  petals.  Narcissus  bicolor  Uiant, 
with  fine  broad  trumpet  and  cream  white  perianth ;  a  large 
flowering  strong  growing  variety.  Narcissue  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
with  clear  yellow  trumpet  and  white  perianth.  Narcissus  Snow 
Queen,  a  white  trumpet  Daffodil,  with  curling  petals.  Nar- 
cissus Tom,  with  dark  yellow  trumpet  and  yellow  perianth,  a 
large  flowering  variety.  Besides,  some  cultural  awards  and 
also  a  gold  medal  were  awarded  to  various  exhibits. 


Obitaary. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite. 

The  deatb  was  announced  on  Saturday  last,  at  his  residence, 
E^ham,  Surrey,  at  the  aoe  of  fifty-three  years,  of  Mr.  Benja- 
mm  Howarth  Thwaite,  who  recently  invented  a  system  fiH*  the 
cultivation  of  plants  by  electricity.  Mr.  Thwaite  was  a  partner 
in  the  firm  or  Thwaite  and  Thorpe,  engineers,  Westminster. 
His  health  broke  down  some  months  ago,  when  the  electrical 
experiments  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Garden,  Regent's 
Park,  were  also  stopped.  We  do  not  know  df  they  have  been 
continued,  but  in  any  case  the  sequence  of  the  records  was 
interrupted  by  his  illness. 

Mr.  Bernard  Cowan. 

We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  an  old 
friend  and  contributor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan, 
who  died  on  Tuesday,  May  o.  at  South  Shields,  in  his 
sixtieth  year.  Mr.  Cowan  hiad  been  superintendent  of  the 
local  cemeteries  for  thirty  years.     In  his  earlier  years  he  was 

gardener  under  the  Charltons,  of  Hesleyside,  and  he  became 
ead  g»ardener  to  Sir  William  Hutt,  of  Gibside,  and  after- 
wards to  Sir  Harry  Clavering,  of  Axwell  Park.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  out  of  120  applicants,  he  was  chosen  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Westoe  Cemetery,  under  the  South  Snields 
Burial  Board,  whose  duties  were  subsequently  taken  over  by 
the  Corporation,  and  under  his  care  the  burial  ground  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  borough.  The  new 
cemetery  at  Harton  was  laid  out  under  his  supervision,  and 
here  also  he  achieved  an  amount  of  success  which  excited 
general  admiration.  At  the  present  time  the  grounds  are 
ablaze  with  many  coloured  flowers,  the  picturesque  effect  being 
greatly  heightened  by  the  artistic  arrangements  of  trees, 
rocks  and  shrubs.  His  success  in  his  profession  secured  for  him 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  shortly  after 
he  went  to  South  Shields,  and  at  one  time  he  conducted 
a  series  of  botany  classes  under  the  Durham  County  Council. 
As  vice-president  of  the  Enalish  Aboricultural  Society,  and 
joint  secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Society — 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders — he  gaine<l  a  more  than 
local  reputation.  Mr.  Cowan,  who  leaves  a  widow,  appeared 
to  be  in  excellent  health  until  last  Thursday,  when  he  had 
an  'unexpected  paralytic  seizure.  There  was  an  improvement 
in  his  condition  on  Monday,  but  a  change  for  the  worse  took 
place  during  the  night. 

<»♦»» 


Spring  Bedding. 


We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  present  president  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  tnat  the  display  of 
Spring  bedding  in  the  terrace  garden  at  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, is  one  of  the  meet  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe.  The 
massed  beds  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
with  Wallflowers,  Aubrietias,  Arabia,  &c.,  to  assist— make  a 
really  imposing  exhibition.  We  ourselves  saw  the  golden 
banks  of  Daffodils  in  the  grass  in  these  gardens  at  Easter  this 
year,  but'  alas!  they  would  be  bent  and  spoiled  shortly  after- 
wards by  the  snow.  W^e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  David  W. 
Thomson,  nurseryman,  Edinburgh,  for  the  iJlustration.  The 
statue  in  the  foreground  is  that  of  Livingstone,  with  the  Scott 
monument  behind. 


Toing  GiideDeri'  Domili. 

%•  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Habgood,  Th»  Gardens, 
Beech  Hurat,  Hay  wards  Heath,  Sussex,  for  hjs  notes  hereunder. 
Honounable  mention  is  accorded  to  "H.  P.*'  Letters  ought  to 
be  confined  to  between  500  and  600  words,  and  should  be  writteji 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  (foolscap  size,  if  possible). 

AqnOegiM  in  BoU* 

These  plants  are  now  in  full  beauty  in  a  cool  greenhoase  in 
these  gardens;  and  as  they  are  seldom  seen  in  poto,  perhaps 
a  few  remarks  on  the  method  of  cultivation  may  prove  of  use 
and  interest  to  readers  of  the  "Domain.''  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  Jaoiuary  or  February,  in  pans  or  boxes  of  li^t,  sandy 
soil,  and  be  placed  in  a  warm  bouse  to  terminate.  When,  lar^ 
enough  to  handle  they  must  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  to  avoid 
overcrowding  and  consequent  weakness.  Afford  th^n  a  light 
position  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  keep  them  groiw- 
ing  as  fast  as  possible  without  becoming  drawn ;  the  object  t4> 
aim  at  being  strong  pkoits  for  the  open  garden  by  the  end  of 
May  after  gradual  hardening  off.  It  will  be  found  best  to  grow 
them  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  ohooaing  a  sunny  site  that  has 
been  well  manured  and  dug  previously,  and  allowing  each  plant 
a  square  foot  of  ground,  as  oy  this  means  they  «tre  not  shaded 
by  other  subjects,  and  the  crowns  become  properly  ripened. 
This  is  an  essential  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  hoe  eboold 
be  frequently  used  throughout  the  season,  and  copious  water- 
ings given  during  dry  periods.  By  the  end  of  October  the 
plants  will  be  fit  for  lifting.  Select  the  stxxmgest  and  most 
prominent  crowns,  as  only  from  these  can  good  results  be 
expected.  The  weaker  ones  may  be  replanted  to  form  aai  extra 
strong  batch  next  season.  Those  selected  for  potting  ahoukl 
have  all  decaying  nkatter  removed  from  about  the  crowns,  or 
they  are  liable  to  rot,  and  suitably  sized  pots  ou^t  to  be 
used,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  unduly  cnieAied.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  use  a  rich  compost  for  potting,  as  the  roots  are 
entirely  dormant,  and  remain  so  for  several  weeks.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  watered  only  when  quite 
dry.  About  February  they  may  be  brought  into  a  aotA^  hoiue 
to  commence  growth,  but  at  no  time  should  hard  forcmg  be 
attempted,  or  disappointment  will  result,  thou£^  a  little  ext» 
warmuL  may  be  given  after  the  spikes  are  well  developed. 
Manure  water  ^lould  be  frequently  given  when  the  spikes 
appear,  and  the  plants  must  not  want  for  water  after  the 
foliage  begins  to  develop.  When  they  pass  out  of  flower  pl^e 
them  in  a  frame  to  harden  off,  and  they  will  be  found  useful 
for  planting  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  they  may  again  be 
planted  in  beds  for  lifting  after  a  season's  rest  if  extra  laiTge 
clumps  are  desired.  The  long  spurred  hybrids  are  the  beet  for 
this  mode  of  culture,  and  few  flowers  excel  them  in  grace  and 
beauty  for  general  decorative  purposes.— R.  H. 

Wild  Flowan. 

Once  again  Spring  is  here,  bringing  in  its  train  a  wealth 
of  floral  treasures.  I  know  of  no  more  enjoyable  way  of  »^^f5* 
ing  a  Saturday  afternoon  than  by  a  ramble  througn  the  fields 
and  lanes  with  a  friend  in  search  of  specimen  wild  plants  and 
flowers.  Here,  in  the  West  of  Endand,  the  old  stone  walls 
which  divide  the  fields  are  indeed  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  the  wild  flower  enthusiast.  On  these  stone  walls  such 
treasures  as  the  Stonecrop  (Sedum  acre),  the  Penny-cress 
(Cotyledon  umbilicus),  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  (Linana  cym- 
balaria),  and  the  HartVtongue  fern  (Scolopendrium  vulgare) 
are  found.  I  have  seen  these  walls  covered  with  the  Stone- 
crop,  which,  when  in  full  flower,  gives  the  whole  wall  the 
appearance  of  a  golden  ribbon  when  seen  from  a  little  distance. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  not  easily  forgotten.  The  wall  Pennv- 
cress  is  a  quaint  and  verv  interesting  plant.  The  thick, 
peltate  leaves,  though  small,  compel  one's  attention,  and  its 
long  spike  of  pendulous  flowers  is  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  woods  and  hedgerows  the  Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris) 
is  now  carpeting  the  ground,  to  be  followed  by  the  Bluebella 
and  Wood  Anemones  (Anemone  nemorosa),  the  Bedstraw 
(Galium  verum)  with  its  panides  of  tiny  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  beautiful  Campions,  aiurna  and  vespertine,  and  hosts  of 
other  beautiful  flowers,  including  our  own  native  Orchis. 

By  the  streams  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris) 
flourishes,  its  beautiful  bright  golden  flowers  brightening  the 
whole  landscape.  I  have  seen  the  marshy  banks  of  B^i;^P^ 
covered  with  them,  and  once  seen  it  is  never  forgotten.  With 
the  sun  shining  on  them  the  eyes  are  daszled.  In  wet  nlaces 
the  Water  Viotet  also  adds  to  the  general  beauty ;  the  delicate 
colour  and  grace  of  Hottonia  palustris  is  unsurpassed,  and 
when  seen  growing  naturally,  in  masses,  it  is  magnificent,  and 
I  think  in  delicacy  of  colour  unequalled. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  our  native  flora  is  appre- 
ciated. Of  course,  the  flowers  lose  in  comparison  with  culti- 
vated species    in  the  matter  of  size,  but  m  colour  they  are 
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imsurpaGsed,  and  in  many  cases  have  a  far  more  graceful 
appeanance,  and  their  atructure  is,  of  counse,  quite  ae  complex. 
The  study  of  vrild  flowers  is  a  most  delightful  hobby,  and 
nothing  to  my  mind  can  give  greater  pleefiure,  particularly  if 
botany  is  added.  Many  wild  floweiB  are  also  interesting 
because  of  the  auaint  leigends  associated  with  them ;  the  Blue- 
bell is  an  example  of  this.  Yet  with  all  their  beauty  and  grace 
it  is  not  often  I  meet  with  a  young  gardeper  who  knows  the 
names  of  them,  and  only  once  have  I  met  one  with  a  collection 
of  wild  flowers.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  cabinet  of  dried 
grasses,  of  which  the  owner  (then  my  foreman)  was  justly 
proud.  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  them^  and  was  then 
asked  why  I,  being  so  fond  of  wild  flowerB,  did  not  make  a 
collection.  I  resolved  to  do  so^  and  many  a  yaluable  hint  I 
reoeiTed  on  the  method  of  pressing  and  drying  them,  J  have 
found  the  troubde  nothing  as  compared  with  the  pleasure 
enjoyed.  I  would  like  to  see  more  young  men  adopt  this 
hobby.— H.  P.,  Malmesbury. 

Bothy  Life. 

I  ^nite  expected  that  the  brief  article  which  was  written 
by  me  on  the  above  subject  in  a  recent  issue  would  cause  a 
little  controversy.  But  I  rather  think  that  "A  Lover  of 
Work,"  or  rather,  "One  Who  Loves  His  Work,"  has  taken  an 
extreme  view  of  my  'article.  When  I  said  that  the  duty  tnan 
was  generally  the  sole  occupant  of  the  bothy  after  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  did  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  other  bothyites  should 
stop  in  to  sympathise  with  him  (as  he  seems  to  take  it),  or 
that  <Hie  should  alwa^  stay  in  the  bothy  to  study.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  botany,  or  any  other 
useful  subject,  from  a  learned  and  experienced  iecturer,  is  time 
profitably  spent,  more  so  than  with  the  duty  uMin,  who  is, 
perhaps,  no  better  learned  than  oneself.  A  note  of  uncer- 
tainty (if  I  may  sav  so)  seems  to  ring  in  "One  Who  Loves  His 
Work's"  article.  Often  the  bicycle  is  the  means  of  conveying 
the  young  gardener  to  any  place  except  botanic  meetings  and 
the  like.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  speak  so  strong,  but  one  must 
speaks  as  one  finds.  But  I  will  conclude,  ea  the  Editor  will  not 
want  to  have  the  "  Y.G.D."  filled  with  argumentative  articles.  I 
will  just  add  what  I  heard  a  fellow-botSyite  say  on  being  in 
his  first  bothy.  He  said,  "I  thought  when  I  got  into  a  bothy 
there  would  be  more  studying  (horticulturally)  than  when  1 
was  at  home,  but  I  find  there  is  instead  far  less."— F,  Cave, 
Holker  Gardens,  Oark-in-Cartmel. 

Th«  DittFibviioB  of  Moittnre  Im  Hornet. 
There  are  numerous  essentials  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  individual  species  of  plants,  and  one  comm<Mi  to  all  is  an 
appropriate  atmosj^ere  and  moisture  applied  according  to  re- 

^uirements.  My  few  remarks  will  be  limited  to  the  latter, 
during  the  winter  months  a  limited  supply  of  moisture  is 
required,  on  account  of  the  natural  air  outside  being  humid; 
but  now  the  brighter  days  are  upon  us,  more  moisture  is  neces- 
sary. On  the  way  in  which  the  moisture  is  distributed  depends 
to  -a  great  extent  whether  pests  are  to  thrive.  Syringing 
should  be.  effected  with  regularity.  Red  spider,  thrips,  &c., 
will  not  thrive  on  plants  that  are  thoroughly  syringed  regularly. 
If  the  under  parts  of  the  leaves  or  the  tops  of  the  plants  do 
not  benefit  from  the  syringe,  the  insects  peculiar  to  the  plants 
will  soon  make  settlements,  and  multiply  their  number  several 
times  over.  As  some  plants  feed  as  much  from  the  atmosphere 
as  from  the  compost,  it  is  important  that  the  syringing  and 
damping  should  be  effected  equally  all  over  the  house  in  order 
to  obtain  a  uniformity.  Where  insect  life  cannot  be  exter- 
minated with  the  syringe,  a  fumigating  is,  of  course,  an 
essential.  Nothing  will,  however,  beat  the  free  use  of  the 
syringe  to  keep  under  such  pests  as  thrips  and  red  spider.— 
W.  S.,  Kent.  ^ 

Head  Oardenen. 

From  time  to  time,  in  perusing  gardening  periodicals,  one 
IS  struck  with  advice  so  often  given  to  young  gardeners  about 
their  conduct  and  the  opportunities    of  advancing    in   their 

Srofession.  But  underlying  it  all,  one  thinks  of  the  manner  of 
fe  of  some  of  their  superiors.  Knocking  about  bothies  opens 
one's  eyes  to  the  character  of  some  men,  and  the  influence  it 
has  on  the  members  of  the  *'  bothy  tribe."  Some  head  men 
hold  a  verv  high  estimation  of  themselves,  but  it  would  be  with 
profit  if  they  would  pause  a  few  moments  and  think  if  their 
example  in  daily  life  is  commendable  to  those  under  them. 
How  true  the  old  adage  is,  "If  you  want  to  know  me,  come 
and  live  with  me,"  and  how  disappointing  some  men  are. 
Among  one's  superior  there  is  the  gardener  who,  one  would 
imagine  from  his  experience,  knew  all  about  bothies,  but  yet 
treats  the  bothy  men  as  if  they  were  white  slaves.  All  he 
seems  to  care  for  is  to  get  all  the  work  he  can  out  of  them  in 
a  given  time ;  doesn't  matter  a  jot  whether  they  were  com- 
fortable or  not.  He  may  be  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  the 
arena  of  his  gardening  friends,  but  what  about  the  bothy  chaps  ? 
What  do  they  think  of  him.«> 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  trys  to  get  every  hour  of  over- 


time he  can.  What  about  him?  Of  couifee,  he  is  the  man  who 
always  had  to  do  it  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  so  forth.  I%en 
when  a  chap  wants  a  day  off,  he  looks  at  the  assistant  as  if  he 
had  asked  a  rise  of  wages,  and  gives  him  leave-,  but  with  a  very 
bad  grace.  There  is,  a^in,  the  exhibitor.  In  a  good  many 
oases  there  are  shady  tricks  done  in  **  showing.  "—S. 

qiad  SpFin^me, 

Spring  is  here  I  To^ay  I  heard  the  cuckoo,  and  the  first 
swcdlow  has  been  seen. '  That  little  mignont.  the  chiff-chaff, 
has  been  with  us  nearly  a  month,  and  also  tne  reed  warbler. 
The  thrushes  are  busy  from  morning  till  night,  and  although 
the  weather  has  been  so  unfavourable,  some  youngstcTS  are 
already  out  of  the  nest.  The  flowers  of  the  Colt  s-foot  are  fast 
fading  away,  and  the  beautifully  ahaped  leaves  are  daily  grow- 
ing larger.  Amongst  the  grass  may  be  seen  the  small  black 
heads  <h  the  cuckoo  grass  (Lnsula  camx>e6tris),  which  bekmgp 
to  the.  JuncaceeB.  Burns's  "wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped 
flower,"  the  Daisy,  is  to  be  seen,  quite  abundantly.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  awaiting  the  greeting  of  a  few  hours'  sunsbine. 
Naixjiesi  are  everywhere:  tEe  Hordefieldis  have  suffered  most 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  the  silvery  Leedsi  have 
escaped.  But,  after  ali,  for  boldness  and  intensity  of  cdonr 
the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  old  double  Daffooil.  Among 
the  shrubs  and  in  the  woodlands  it  is  so  much  more  in  keep- 
ing than  any  other.  The  Larch  is  fast  assuming  the  drees  we 
all  are  so  pleased  to  see.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  greens 
that  Nature  has  to  bestow.  The  scale  leaves  are  fast  mlling 
from  the  bursting  buds  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  which  will  soon 
be  in  flower.  Prunus  Pissaudi  should  have  been  in  blossom  a 
fortnight  ago,  but  it  has  only  opened  recently,  and  I  notice 
that  the  flowers  are  only  on  the  sheltered  sioe  of  the  trees. 
Last  year  the  Cherry  blossom  was  over  on  this  datej  but  so 
far  not  a  single  flower  has  oi>ened.  The  Crab  trees  are  becom- 
ing a  denser  green  every  day,  and  they  should  be  a  wealth  of 
colour  soon.— P.  W.  A.,  April  29. 

DahUai 

The  Dahlia  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  as  far  back  as  1789.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
fMSOple's  ambition  to  get  the  double  ones;  long  afterwards  the 
singes  came  into  prominence,  and  latterly  the  cactus  type  has 
claimed  the  first  place.  Dahlias  are  propa^ted  by  means  of 
cuttings,  providea  you  have  convenience.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown,  and  division  of  the  roots.  The  latter  is  not  much  prac- 
tised, only  in  the  case  of  cottagers.  Presuming  the  tubers  nave 
been  stored  away  all  winter  in  a  cooJ  dry  luace,  beyond  the 
reach  of  frost,  tney  should  be  put  in  boxes  about  the  end  of 
January.  Place  the  roots  in  leaf  soil,  or  soil  of  any  light 
nature,  but  do  not  cover  the  crowns,'  as  the  cuttings  are  much 
easier  to  get  at  when  bare.  When  boxed  place  them  in  front 
of  the  vinery  or  piopagating  pit,  or  even  a  hotbed  in  a  frame, 
and  then  give  an  occasional  syringing  with  tepid  water.  In  a 
fortnight  strong  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  when  these  are 
4in  or  6in  long  cut  them  off  and  throw  them  away,  as  the  first 
shoots  are  usually  hollow  and  consequently  no  good.  When 
the  second  batch  of  shoots  appear,  and  they  are  3in  or  4in  long, 
take  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  at  the  same  time  being  careful 
not  to  injure  the  cluster  of  growths  at  the  base.  Do  not  take 
the  thicker  cuttings  in  proference  to  the  thinner  ones,  as  they 
are  often  hollow.  Cuttings  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead- 
pencil  are  the  heart,  and  root  much  better  and  quicker.  Pre- 
pare some  of  the  smallest  thumb  pots  and  fill  witn  light  aandy 
soil,  covering  with  sharp  sand  on  the  surface.  Sever  the 
cuttings  just  under  a  joint,  and  then  with  a  dibble  insert  them 
in.  the  centre  of  the  pot,  taking  care  that  the  base  of  the 
cutting  rests  on  the  soil,  and  make  them  firm,  especially  at  the 
base.  Write  the  name  of  each  variety  on  a  label  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  old  plant.  As  soon  as  they  are  inserted  give 
them  a  good  watering  and  place  in  a  frame  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  70deg,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  from  the  sun, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  they  will  be  rooted, 
providing  all  has  gone  well.  Gradually  inure  them  to  full  light 
and  air,  and  then  they  will  be  ready  for  i)otting.  Cutting 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  when  rooted,  wiU  repot  into  4m 
and  4^in  pots  straight  away,  and  it  also  saves  that  splitting 
and  dividing  of  the  roots. 

The  ground  selected  for  growing  DahJias  should,  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring,  be  given  a  good  coating  of  manure 
and  be  dug  about  2ft  deep.  The  latter  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June  is  the  best  time  for  planting.  Make  the 
plants  firm,  and  then  stake  them  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
rocking  them.  Mulch  with  manure,  as  this  keeps  them  moist 
and  f^s  them  when  it  rains,  or  when  they  are  watered.  If 
the  weather  is  dry  sprinkle  them  every  evening  with  decu* 
water.  Dust  round  the  plants  with  fallen  lime,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  touch  them.  This  keeps  off  slues.  If  you  can  catch 
them  so  much  the  better ;  the  evening  is  the  best  time  to  look 
for  these.  Elarwigs  are  another  troublesome  peet,  and  a  pot 
with  a  little  hay  or  moss  at  the  top  of  the  stake  is  an  excellent 
trap.    Examine  them  every  morning,— F.  H.,  Bolton. 
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lardy  Frnit  Garden. 

FRtlt  tftOSPEClS.— Since  my  ia$l  notes  j^e  have  e.xperi- 
«inc<:^d  Hoiiw  reaUy  ivmarkabl^  ivf^-ither,  €>-veil  lor  oui^Taraable 
oliniat^.  Vi'ii  tuid  f oviud  4>iig  or  t\\  ^  ^harp  fvosta  with  very  oold 
trying  winds  not  Jit  .till  liolpfiil  towards  an  optimietic  fnanw 
^f  mind,  but  >in>^v,  rBJii,  and  lro-,b  have  helped  to  >trex>^ hen 
what  was  p]*n'n>iiv|y  bePODiing  a  iKjssimistic  attitude. ;  It  18  tOQ 
early  to  apt^ik  ilolinittrly  a**  to  damage  done.  We  find  ©oosa- 
^errie«)  liav^  suffered,  ILibck  Ciirjauts  here  and  there  a«e'i«T 
jured,  but  not  *ierMJnsly.  TIu-  <baiage  to  Plum  hJos^m  rrtust 
b©  with  sonn?  sorts  mtbor  ht'iiiry.  j  Many  Ptar  buda  \i:ere 
blackened  before  t>pening  t  in  !;act,  we  e3q)ect  this  cTop  to  b^ 
•very  lights  Cherries  upon  *?xauihiat ion  prove  to  be  more:  or 
Ipm  dam^igetl,  and  though  Strjjv,  tie  fries  with  us  have  escaped 
injury,  the  outlook  is  f^r  U'lnn  b*  mg  as  promisina  as  when  we 
Wt  p€^nn&tl  these^  not^M.  Wlmu>v or  damage  has  beep  inflicted 
ujjon  grow^ne.  the  routine  work  niuist  be  continued  if  possible, 
thousfh  with  Ij^iavy  jaius  tlay  after  day,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
tow  land  can  be  Vept  cli^Jin  or  other  -.vork  efficiently  carried  out. 
;  MOHELLO  CHERHIEB.-It  is  but  seldom  these  can  be 
found  to  succeed  on  th<*  spur  sy>.tijm  of  pruning  and  training. 
We  would  ihtM't'fore  r^'coruiuend  lather  more  attention  in  the 
matt-er  oir  ihv-  res^ulation  oi"  the  slioots  than  is  usually  accorded 
this  fruit  «ln^ii  ^roivu  on  wjill^.  Some  method  of  disbudding  or 
removing  <*jiperfliiouB  shoots  nuiy  be  carried  out  much  in  the 
same  way  as  advised  for  Peaches,  though  the  thinning  need 
not  be  as  severe.  Enough  young  shoots  should  always  be  allowed 
to  remain  to  cover  available^  wall  space  and  to  ensure  sufficient 
young  wood  to  provide  a  crop  of  Cherries  next  year. 

MULCHING  AND  FEEDING.— At  present  there  appears 
very  small  need  of  the  fiJ^t  named  work  of  mulching,  but  after 
dealing  with  light  soil  a  number  of  years  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  sudi  a  medium  it. is  by  far  the  better  plan 
to  mulch,  whatever  the  weather  tnay  happen  to  be  at  or  aoout 
this  season.  A  mulching  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture  in 
the  case  of  a  sudden  cHiahge  to  a  hot  dry  term ;  and  tliough 
the  covering  may  not  altogether  prevent  the  necessity  of  water- 
ing it  by  itf  retaining  quality,  it  will  most  probably  be  found  to 
reduce  the  number  of  waterings  required  very  considerably.  In 
the  matter  of  feeding,  the  mulching  itself  will  accomplish  'much, 
provided  it  is  composed  of  rich  farmyard  manure,  but  additional 
aid  may  be  afforded  weakly  trees  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure, 
and  in  sifch  a  wet  soaking  time  as  this,  it  will  be  found  excel- 
lent for  the  purpose. 

PEACHES.— There  should  be  little  trouble  from  insects  this 
reason  so  far,  but  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  wo  have 
recently  seen  some  promising  aphis,  and  thty  may'  usually  be 
expected  to  find  their  way  to  tne  points  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  pest  can  be  best  stopped  by  timely  measures  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Dustjhg  with  tol)acco  powder  or  spraying  with 
Abol  or  toba<3co  water  will  check  the  attacks  and  cleanse  the 
trees  if  persisted  in.— J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Fruit  Cnltnre  Under  Glass. 

EARLY  PEACHES.— Those  who  have  a  house  of  the  earliest 
varieties  will  now  have  the  fruits  approaching  the  last  stage, 
and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  the  fruits  in  the  way 
of  moisture  and  exposure  to  get  the  best  possible  colour. 
Amsden  June  and  Waterloo  so  rapidly  mature  when  they  liave 
passed  their  final  stages,  that  these  varieties  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  other  kinds,  and  they  colour  giandly  if  the  foliage 
is  removed  where  at  a^l  thick.  I  have  at  times  found  these 
early  Amerioan  Peached  split  badly  at  the  stone.  This  shows 
a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  can  be  remedied  another 
season.  Tlie  wood  also  requires  to  .be  kept  perfectly  clean,  as 
when  red  spider  gets  hold  of  the  trees  the  flavour  is  impaired, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  before  the  fruits  begin  to 
soften,  as  at  that  date  syringing  must  cease. 

NECTARINES.— These  are  often  grown  in  the  same  house, 
and  they  are  a  little  later  than  the  Peaches  named.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  New  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  give  fruits 
much  earlier  than  older  kinds.  They  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  advised  for  Peaches,  and  like  them  they  require 
full  exposure  to  sunlight  to  get  colour,  and  towards  the  finish 
leave  some  air  on  the  house  at  night.  Care  should  be  taken 
before  the  ripening  stage  to  see  that  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
watered,  and  any  cleansing  done.  Red  spider  may  be  removed 
by  repeated  syringing,  and  aphides  can  be  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gation. All  ti-aces  of  the  latter  should  l)e  removed  by  syring- 
ing to  clear  the  fruits  of  the  vapour.     Trees  of  both  Peaches 


and  Nectarines  that  are  laden  with  fruit  at  this  stagje  should 
get  a  quick-actmg  tertiliser.  In  giving  food  of  any  kind,  oara 
should  be  taken  tliat  it  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  roots.  Uive 
it  early  in  the  day,  and  with  ample  ventilation,  as  it  la  well 
to  ktep  the  foliage  as  good  as  possible.  I  have,  in  dull  weather, 
and  with  strong  fertilisers  employed,  seen  bad  results  irom 
overfeeding. 

FRUIT  WHEN  RIPE— Here  one  would  think  advice 
scarcely,  necessarv,  but  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  flavour 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  hot,  steamy  house.  A  cooler  condition 
will  improve  flavour.  In  a  mixed  house  with  fruits  at  different 
stages  this  is  difficult,  but  it  is  well  to  lower  the  temperature 
bv  affording  more  ventilation.  Fruits  should  never  be  left  on 
the  trees  until  thev  are  too  ripe,  as  the  flavour  is  not  nearlv 
so  i?ood  as  when  gathered  at  the  point  of  ripening,  «nd  placed 
ki  tlie  fruit  room  for  a  short  tinie.  This  done,  they  will  ke^ 
good  a.  mnoh  longer  period.  In  old  houses  I  have  seen  wood- 
lice  attack  the  fruit  badly.  These  must  be  trapped  by  placing 
some  Carrot  or  Beetroot  for  them;  and  ants  can  be  oaugnt 
by  a  sweet  mixture  at  the*  base  of  the  treee. 

LATER  HOUSES.— Here  there  will  be  much  work  in  the 
way  of  thinning  out  shoots  not  i-equired,  stopping  others,  and 
afso  thinnitni  the  fruits.  These  are  often  in  clusters,  and  the 
woi-st  placed  must  now  make  room  for  the  others.  In  some 
houses,  where  aphides  are  pei-sistent,  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  at  an  early  date^  as,  with  a  greater 
amount  of  sunshine,  these  increase  at  a  great  pace  if  left  a 
short  time,  and  if  left  they  check  the  shoots.  The  fruits  then 
cease  to  swell  freely,  and  all  the  attention  possible  afterwards 
will  not  make  up  for  lost  time.  Latest  houses  that  provide 
fruit  till  the  outdoor  fruit«  are  obtainable  will  iiow  require 
constant  attention  in  the  way  of  disbudding,  care  being  taken 
to  furnish  tlie  trec^  with  new  wood  at  regular  intervals  so  as  to 
avoid  crowding.  The^e  trees  not  being  forced  hard  should  give 
splendid  crops,  and  are  frequently  very  strong,  so  that  t^<^^^ 
care  is  required  in  training  and  cropping.'  The  borders  should 
have  a  thorough  watering  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set,  and 
the  trees  can  be  freely  ventilated.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

The  Plant  ffonses. 

PRIMULAS.— The  principal  sowing  of  the  Chinese  Primrose 
P.  sinensis,  may  now  be  made.  Sow  the  seeds  in  welK  drained 
pans,  filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  Cover  the  seeds  very  thinl.V 
with  fine  soil,  and  place  in  a  warm  moist  house.  Lrfiy  glass 
over  the  pans  tilf  germination  commences,  covering  also  with 
paper.  The  number  of  sorts  is  so  great  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  mention  names  here.  All  three  sections  are  desirable 
subjects  to  cultivate.  The  stellata  or  star  types  for  their  hght 
and  graceful  habit  ;  the  giant  types  for  their  large  flowei-s ;  and 
the  ordinary  sinensis  varieties  for  their  general  usefulness. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS.— Most  of  these  are  now  growing 
freely,  requiring  thinning,  tieing,  and  stopping,  or  the  growths 
will  he  all  e»ntangled.  Do  not  tie  the  shoots  up  too  tight, 
rather  let  them  han<r  down  if  there  is  space  for  them.  Tliey 
will  show  in  this  way  to  much  greater  advantage.  Insect  pests 
must  be  checked  by  fumigation,  syringing,  and  sponging  with 
instcticide.  Plenty  of  water  will  be  required  by  the  strong 
growing  climbers;  applications  of  liquid  n?anure  should  also  be 
given. 

RICHARDIA  (CALLA)  ELLIOTTIANA— After  these  have 
flowered,  encourage  the  plants  to  make  growth  in  a  warm 
house.  A  little  fertiliser  may  with  advantage  be  pricked  in 
the  surface  soil.  As  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  water  must  be 
gradually  withheld,  placing  them  out  in  a  frame  to  get 
thoroughly  ripened  later  on. 

GENERAL  REMINDERS.— Insert  a  few  cuttings  of  Coleus 
thyrsoideus  for  an  early  batch,  also  cuttings  of  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans.  Prune  Boronia  heterophylla  after  flowering,  also 
Acacias.  Proceed  with  the  potting  of  Ericas,  Epacris,  and 
other  hard- wooded  plants  as  they  push  into  new  growth  after 

Sruning.  Prune  and  jjenerally  shape  the  Gardenia  plants  after 
owering  which  it  is  intended  to  grow  on  another  year.  Re- 
move a  little  of  the  surface  soil  and  replace  with  new.  Insert 
a  few  more  cuttings.  Give  a  little  stimulant  to  Gloxinias 
showing  the  flower  buds,  keeping  them  as  near  the  roof-glass 
as  possible.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Trade  and  llscellaneons  Motes. 

Clibrani*  Bedding  PlaaU. 
Quite  a  large  trade  is  developing  in  bedding  plants.  In  any 
case,  a  batch  of  a  particular  plant  may  fail,  and  it  is  very 
convenient  to  be  able  simply  to  order  so  many  plants  from  your 
nurseryman!  Or  the  stock  of  a  certain  plant  may  be  too 
limited ;  or  one  may  have  an  afterthought  about  some  bedding 
scheme ;  in  thef^e  cases  such  lists  as  the  one  issued  by  Messrs. 
Clibrans,  of  Altrincham,  are  very  useful.  We  fail  to  discover 
any  reference  to  variegated  Maize,  however,  which  is  a 
favourite  plant  of  ouns. 
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TO  CORRE^'ONDENTS 


.  All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoald  be^ 
directed  to  "  Thb  Editob,"  12,  Mitbb  Court  Obambibs^. 
Flist  Strist,  London,  E.C.  Persons  sending  menuscript' 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor,, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  <to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  m^ 
understanding  ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  retam 
of  their  oontri buttons,  contributors  should  state  the  fiust 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  eveiu  when 
contributing  yoiuntarily,  correspondents  should  enoloeo  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned. 

WATER  MELON  CULTURE  (A  Young  Gardener).— The 
treatment  of  Water  Melons  does  not  differ  materiallv  from 
ordinary  Melons,  as  they  succeed  admirably  in  heated  frames ; 
but  the  plants  require  rather  more  space  with  plentiful  sup- 
pliee  of  water.  The  fruit  attains  to  a  large  sjze,  some  kinos 
having  been  grown  to  a  weight  of  401b. 

SEEDLING  TACSONIA  VAX-VOLXEMI  (Idem). -They 
will  flower  in  the  second  or  third  year  if  the  plants  are  afforded 
liberal  treatment,  and  the  shoots  trained  rather  thinly  near 
the  glass  in  a  light  airy  house  having  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. 

^  FERNS  IN  CASES  (M.).— With  good  management  ferns  in 
Wardian  cases  make  free  and  satisfactory  growth.  Instead  of  the 
plants  diminishing  in  size  we  have,  frequently  seen  them  be- 
come too. large  for  the  miniature  structures.  The  condition  of 
your  plants  is  due  to  unsuitable  eoil  or  defective  management 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  c«fee ;  or  it  may  be,  tlie  case  is  placed 
in  an  unsuitable  position— too  hot  and  exposed  in  summer,  and 
too  cold  in  winter.  As  you  do  not  afford  us  any  data  whereon 
to  found  lan  opinion*  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
failure  you  have  experienced. 

VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES  (Yoamg  Gardener). -The  method 
which  you  have  been  inntructed  to  adopt  of  "  planting  single 
runners  of  Violets  in  cold  pits  in  October"  is  not  the  best  for 
affording  a  good  supply  of  blooms  in  winter.  We  have  seen 
stout  runnei-8  with  good  crowns  inserted  *an  inch  or  two  apart 
in  boxes  of  light  soil  kept  moist  in  a  warm  light  house  afford 
blooms  plentifiilly  in  a  few  weeks,  but  no  such  results  could 
follow  in  a  cold  pit.     Only  failure  could  be  expected  by  the  plan 

•  you  describe,  but  as  ^-ou  acted  "under  orders,''  obviously  the 
fault  does  not  rest  with  yourself.  Rooted  offsets  should  be 
planted  in  good  soil  in  the  open  air  in  April,  the  runners  sup- 
pressed, red  spider  subdued,  and  strong  plants  with  bold 
crowns  will  be  produced  by  autumn  for  establishing  in  pita  or 
frames  before  winter  for  flowering  during  the  dull  months  of  the 
year,  the  supply  largely  depending  on  the  weather  when  no 
heat  from  fermenting  materials  or  otherwise  is  afforded.  A 
hundred  times  more  flowers  will  be  prodnced  by  this  method 
than  by  tihe  one  you  have  been  instructed  to  carry  out. 

CARPET  BEDS  (H.  E.  B.).— In  beds  of  this  description 
robust  growth  is  not  required,  but  rather  a  dense,  comx>act,  even 
surface.  To  insure  this  plant  thickly,  leaving  only  2in  or  Sin 
of  space  between  the  plants  that  are  likely;  to  spread  and  be- 
come interlaced.  Of  such  your  list  only  incluoes  Cerastium, 
Sedum  acre  elegans,  Mentha  Pulegium  ^ibraltaricum,  and  the 
Iresines.  Echeverias  should  have  no  side  shoots,  should  be 
uniform  in  sise,  and  if  the  soil  is  poor  the  plants  must  almost 
touch ;  if  rich,  a  space  of  2in  may  be  left  between  them.  Very 
poor  soil  is  unsuitable,  so  is  very  rich  soil ;  the  first  imparting 
a  meagre  appearance  to  the  growth  and  a  lack-lusti-e  hue  to 
the  foliage ;  the  other  inducing  rampant  growth,  also  with  a 
loss  of  brilliancy  in  the  colour.  Oxalis  rosea  is  not  a  good 
carpet-bedder,  neither  being  sufficiently  durable  nor  manage- 
able. Discard  it  therefore  for  Iresines  Lindeni  and  Herbsti, 
both  bearing  pinching  and  pegging  well.  Of  light  grey- 
leaved  plants  Cerastium  is  an  old  favourite  of  proved  merit. 
None  of  the  plants  you  purpose  buying  should  be  planted  out 
till  the  third  week  in  May;  and  even  then,  if  the  weather  be- 
comes cold  and  wet,  Iresines  are  apt  to  shed  their  foliage.  It 
will  be  better,  therefore,  to  defer  Tbuying  for  a  fortnight,  and 
so  avoid  all  risk.  AVe  would  suggest  that  you  have  spring 
flowers  prepared  for  the  beds  by  next  autumn.  They  are  com- 
paratively, inexpensive,  three  or  four  shillings  buying  enough 
seed  for  a  large  garden.  The  beds  will  i^e  sheets  of  bloom  from 
April  till  June,  and  your  summer  plants  may  then  follow  them 

at  once. 


MUSHROOMS  (J.  R.).— The  bed  may  be  made  up  at  once 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  Mushrooms  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  or  it  may  be  made  up  in  August  so 
as  to  have  Muslil^oom^  in  autumn. 

BANISHING  ANTS  (A  Young  Gardener).— An  application 
of  fresh  Peruvian  guano  will  often  drive  ants  away,  ana  a  mix- 
ture of  paraffin  and  water  syringed  about  their  runs  will  effect 
the  same  purpose.  They  may  also  be  trapped  by  placing  pieces 
of  raw  meat  in  dishes  where  the  ants  abound,  and  when 
numbers  of  the  insects  are  congregated  on  the  meat  pour  hot 
water  over  them. 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA  UNHEALTHY  (A.  B.).— 
The  mots  sent  are  quite  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  determiAe; 
what  insect  is  attacking  them.  You  might,  perhaps  check  its 
increase  by  watering  with  paraffin.at  the  rate  of  halt  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  aid 
of  a  syringe;  but  a  surer  mode  of  obtaining  a  healthy  plant 
would  be  to  grow  it  in  soil  obtained  from  another  soirrce,  the 
soil  you  are  now  using  being  evidently  ussafe  for  the  plant  in 
question..  '>' 

CUCUMBER  HOUSE  (Old  Subscriber). -^It  is  not  desirable 
to  force  Spiraeas,  Roses,  «fec.,  in  a  Cucumber  house,  and  it  is 
too  hot  for  forcing  Soakale,  Rhubarb,  jft'c-v  the  produce  Jbeing 
inferior  to  that  secured  bv  a  more  rational  system.  A  suitable 
width  for  a  lean-to  is  lOlFt.  and  the  height  of  the  bAck  wall 
may  be  about  the  same.  The  front  wall  may  be  taken  up  to^a 
height  of  3ft  in  front,  lights  being  necessary,  so  that  you  will 
only  require  a  glass  ixwf  and  glass  at  the  ends  above  the  brick- 
work, which  will  lessen  the  expense  considerably.  In  front 
of  the  house  should  be  a  bed  4ft  6in  wide,  and  this  should  be 
furnished  with  two  rows  of  4in  pipes  for  bpttom  heat,  fixed  at 
about  18in  from  the  top  of  the  ted  so  as  to  allow  space  for 
rubble,  with  which  the  pipes  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of 
6in,  and  allow  for  a  foot  of  soil.  Four  rows  of  4in  pipes  will 
be  required  for  top  heat — two  along  the  front  and  the  others 
in  the  pathwav  next  the  bed.  You  will  need  a  trellis  12in  to 
Iditt  distance  from  the  glass,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lights 
must  be  made  to  open  the  entire  length  of  the  house  for  venti- 
lation. 

NAMES  OF  VLASHS.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unansxcered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
suit  the  foUowing  number,  (R.  Henderson).— 1  and  2,  Abi^ 
brachyphylla ;  3,  Sequoia  sempervirens ;  4,  Abies  amabilisj  o, 
Abies  nobilis  glauca.     (BristoJj.-T-Bryophyllum  calycinum. 


Tbe  Problem  of  tbe  Horse. 

The  horse  in  war  or  in  peace.  In  peace  we  may  imagine 
to  get  along  without  him,  badly,  we  will  allow ;  but  in  war  he 
is  as  necessary,  or  more  so,  than  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  the  better  plan  to  turn  swords  into 
pruning  hooks,  but  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be,  it  is  well  to 
make  preparation  while  yet  there  is  time. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  at  what  age  a  horse  would  be  best 
able  to  endure  the  arduous  mardi  under  trying  circumstances, 
but  as  we  know  by  experience  that  no  sane  man  will  ride  a 
four-year-old,  if  he  can  get  a  five  or  six-year-old,  to  hounds,  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  horse  must  be  at  least  five  before  he 
can  be  counted  upon  as  a  desirable  mount  for  an  English 
soldier.  Stamina  and  condition  must  be  there.  The  ohancee 
are,  first  a  sea  voyage  of  more  or  lees  duration;  fodder  very 
different  from  the  'home  supply,  and  perhaps  not  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  rough  stabling,  if  any ;  and  more  or  less  rough  treatment 
generally. 

We  can  buy  many  things  at  a  short  notice,  but  where  are 
we  to  find  the  well-seasonSi  horse  such  ^s  we  need?  He  is 
not  produced  in  a  manufactory  as  the  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
work.     He  has  to  be  bred  and  reared  and  schooled. 

We  flie  at  last  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  sadly 
deficient,  in  fact,  that  we  have  let  things  slide  so  long,  been  so 
easy  about  the  matte<r,  that  there  is  mucli  back  reckoning  to 
be  made  good.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  has  always  taken  a  great 
interei?t  in  anything  appertaining  to  the  horse,  and  he  has  not 
been  backward  with  advice  and  good  suggestions.  He  is  not 
a  young  man  now,  and  therefore  his  opinion  should  have  some 
weiglit,  and  he  is  candid  enough  to  admit  the  fact  when  he 
makes  a  mistake.     Speaking  of  the  question  of  hoi-se  breeding, 
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he  sajB  he  used  to  oonsider  that  the  industry  was  best  left  in 
the  lutnds  of  poivate  indiyidnals,  and  to  private  enterprise, 
but  he  has  been  forced  to  the  ooncldfiion  that  this  vital  matter 
can  be  no  longer  safely  left  to  private  effort,  but  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  by  the  State.  Certainly  so,  for  these  efforts 
are  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  We  do  not  leave  the  build- 
ing <^  warships  to  private  enterprise;  we  do  not  expect  our 
merchant  princes  to  equip  and  maintain  gunboats  or  cruisers. 
They  may  do  it  indirectly  by  the  way  of  taxation,  but  our 
War  Office  is  responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  our  shores, 
ajid  those  who  manage  the  Army  must. see  that  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  find  a  proper  supply  of  horses. 

Well,  where  are  the  horse  breeding  farmetB  gone  P  Retired 
from  the  trade  because  it  no  longer  pays.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it  that  many  a  man  would  fain  do  as  his  father  did  before 
him — breed  horses,  and  a»  they  grew  old  enough  school  them 
himself,  and  get  a  bit  of  good  sport  out  of  them  in  the  hunt- 
ing field,  just  to  teach  them  manners,  before  he  sc^d  them  at 
a  Niir  profit.  But  he  cannot  afford  to  do  this.  There  are  risks 
in  breeding ;  risks,  «nd  jserious  ones,  during  every  step  of  their 
career,  and  he  oannot  let  his  money  lie  idle  so  long.  In  farm- 
ing the  margin  in  everything  is  so  small  that  no  chances  can  be 
taken. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  help  given  the  breeder  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  sires  at  reduced  fees.  £5,000«  is  the 
exact  sum  expended  in  this  form.  But  alas!  it  is  as  a  drop 
in  a  bucket.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  is  sadly  in- 
adequate. 

Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  compare  our  meagre  work  with  that 
done  by  France.  Of  course,  France  is  in  an  exceptional  situa- 
tion. She  has  seen  the  horrors  of  war  brought  home  to  her 
very  capital.  In  self-defence  she  must  always  stand  "at 
attention '' ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  might  take  a  lesson  from  her 
for  our  own  good. 

She  spends  £300,000  a  vear  upon  her  studs  and  on  the  pur- 
chase of  horses.  In  Hie  last  Budget,  £53,000  was  voted  for 
the  up-keep  of  the  studs  alone,  and  £753,206  represented  the 
expenditure  on  remounts.  There  are  in  France  twenty-two 
central  studs^  and  some  3,400  stallions,  of  a  dozen  different 
breeds,  are  distributed  among  689  local  centres.  That  is  some- 
thing like  business.  But  the  money  is  raised  in  somewhat  a 
Bov^  fashion.  Two-thirds  are  provided  by  the  Government, 
and  the  other  third  is  what  we  may  fairlv  oall  the  tax  on 
betting.  We  do  not  understand  the  system,  but  it  appears  that 
all  betting  is  conducted  on  the  totalisation  system,  and  8  per 
cent,  of  the  profits  are  awarded  to  various  purposes,  such  as 
the  law  may  airect. 

Last  year  £122,800  provided  prizes  for  the  breeders  of 
winning  horses,  and  the  eame  sum  has  been  set  apart  for  such 
thin^  as  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  may  deem  advisable, 
^e  idea  of  prises  to  the  breeders  of  winning  horses  strikes  us 
as  beiae  very  good,  for  often  the  poor  breeder  gets  left  out  in 
the  cold,  and  nas  only  honour  for  his  reward.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  we  like  the  method  by  which  the  money  is  i>aisod, 
and  we  doubt  if  it  would  ever  be  popular  here. 

Our  cavalry  require  1,500  horses  annually,  and  one  would 
think  that  that  number  would  not  be  difficult  to  come  at. 
Neither  would  it  if  the  sum  offered  for  horses  were  large 
enough.  No  breeder  can  afford  to  sell  a  really  good  animal  at 
the  Government  figure,  so  that  the  best  go  abroad,  and  only 
the  second  best  are  left  at  .home;  and  this  is  when  the  Army 
is  on  a  peace  footine.  The  first  step,  we  think,  is  to  increase 
the  price  paid.  Make  it  more  tempting;  in  fact,  the  extra 
money  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  they  are 
a  Very  essential  pai-t  of  the  nation. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Government  had  first  oall  upon  those 
horses  that  compose  the  larse  town  studs,  the  omnibus  and 
tram  horses,  but  where  are  tney  now?  But  we  hear  there  is 
a  scheme  on  foot  to  remove  the  difficulties  experienced  in  pro- 
'  curing  horses  for  the  Army.  As  it  is  Jiot  fully  matured  we 
cannot  speak  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits.  Really,  after  all, 
it  comes  back  to  the  old  question— £  s.  d.  People  are  always 
ready  to  produce  tJbat  for  which  they  can  get  a  good  price. 

Summer  feeding  for  the  horses,  both  light  and  heavy,  will 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  cut  green  forage.  There  is 
nothing  so  wholesome  and  cooling  to  the  system  after  the  long 
course  of  drv  stuff  on  which  they  have  been  fed  during  the 
winter  montns.  Of  course,  no  horse  can  do  really  heavy  work 
on  green  meat  alone;  but  the  judicious  horse-keeper  will  make 
a  careful  blend  of  fresh  green  stuff  with  dry  fodder.  The 
danger  during  the  past  fortnight  is  that  the  horses  will  eat  so 
greedily  of  p&aaant  food  that  indigestion  and  colic  will  be  set 
up.  The  better  plan  is  to  put  an  equal  quantity  of  straw 
through  the  chaff-cutter  with  the  green  meat.  Tlie  one  will 
act  as  a  corrective  to  the  other.  This  plan  may  be  adopted 
also  for  longer  than  the  first  fortnight.  So  much  depends  on 
the  supply  of  green  fodder.  Farm  horses  must  also  have  a  daily 
supply  of  com.  The  quantity  depends  on  the  amount  of 
hard  work  expected  from  them.  Green  forage  should  be  given 
fresh  cut,  as  it  so  soon  becomes  stale,  and  therefore  unsuitable. 


Evening  is  the  best  time  to  give  the  heaviest  feed  of  green 
fodder,  and  at  the  same  meal  com  should  be  offered  as  well. 
We  could  write  volumes  on  the  com  itself,  for  the  ward  '*oom" 
is  so  all-embracing.  A  great  deal  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  is  thin.  Light,  and  poor,  and  not  always  sound.  The  farmer 
ems  less  in  this  respect  than  the  avefage  hoarse-keeper.  He 
does  know  good  stuff  when  he  a^es  it,  and  be  also  knows  he 
oannot  keep  his  team  in  working  condition  on  rubbish.  Good 
oats  make  condition ;  they  do  not  make  useless  fat. 

How  seldom  do  we  now  see  hunters  turned  out  to  grass 
during  the  summer.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  agiain 
tEat  tliey  really  do  so  much  better,  /and  ooone  up  to  the  winter'a 
work  so  much  fitter  if  they  are  kept  in  a  kose  box  and  are 
comfortably  tended.  A  little  com  and  plenty  of  the  best  green 
food  i«  given.  Iliere  is  more  work  for  the  grooma,  no  doubt, 
and  the  system  is  not  so  cheap  as  the  old  one;  hut  there  ia 
Jess  danger  of  Laming  and  strained  sinews,  and  the  pastures 
can  be  much  more  profitably  stocked  with  cattle.  We  think 
tfiere  can  be  no  one  found  who  will  allow  that  horses  improve 
a  pasture  by  grazing.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  young 
stock,  which  must  Save  a  playground  of  some  sort;  we  are 
thinking  of  mature  stock. 

Even  with  young  stock  accidents  are  common  and  almost 
unavoidable,  but  they  must  be  kept  cheaply  till  they  can  earn 
their  victuak.  And  again,  in  oases  of  acute,  but  not  h<^>eless. 
Lameness,  a  grass  run  may  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  cheap  remedy  and  worth  a  trial. 

Talking  of  grass-keeping,  Professor  Wrightson  speaks  of 
water  meaciows,  which  must  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  owner, 
for  he  says  they  are  readily  let  at  £6  or  £7  per  acre.  Where 
the  profit  comes  in  for  the  tenant  we  fail  to  see,  nnlees  fhey  are 
mucn  more  fertile  and  prolific  than  any  XMustures  we  ever  came 
across.  We  know  of  low-lying  meadows,  the  herbage  of  which 
was  of  great  value  in  a  dry  time ;  but  let  there  be  a  little  excess 
of  min&ll.  Well  I  the  tenant  had  fishing  gratis,  and  all  stock 
had  to  be  moved  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps  our  experiences  have 
been  unfortunate.  We  daily  see  land  let  at  what  we  con- 
sider very  out-of-the-way  rents,  but  £7  per  acre  is  land  we 
have  not  come  across  except  in  print.  Neither  do  we  yearn 
for  any  of  it. 

fork  01  the  Home  Firm. 

Crops  are  growing  faiirly  well,  and  both  grass  and  seed 
pastures  have  improved ;  but  little  or  no  progress  ia  possible  on 
the  land,  as  ttware  has  been  rain,  with  few  intervals,  for  four  or 
five  days;  and  as  we  write  a  violent  thunderstorm  has  just 
parsed  over.  We  should  have  reported  snow  instep  of  rain 
on  one  day.  As  it  is  now  mild,  vegetation  makes  good  headway 
on  all  wefl-drained  soils. 

There  should  be  no  plant  of  ck)ver  missing  thiA  seasiMi. 
There  has  been  no  chance  to  roll  or  harrow  wheat,  but  the 
beating  i-ain  will  have  done  something  to  make  the  land  firm. 

We  have  an  object  lesson  in  bean  cultivation.  About  three 
weeks  ago  part  of  a  field  was  skerried,  but  the  weathei'has 
prevented  the  work  being  completed.  No  one  passing  that 
field  could  help  noticing  tne  more  promising  appearance  of  the 
cultivated  portion.  Beans  have  stood  the  winter  well,  but  are 
not  so  forward  as  they  were  twelve  months  ago. 

We  saw  vcflterday  a  very  fine  plot  of  lucerne  almost  r«dy 
for  the  scythe,  and  thought  how  valuable  such  a  crop  would  be 
to  any  dairy  farmer  or  small  holder.  Its  value  n-ould  be  even 
greater  in  a  dry  spring  and  summer.      „       ,      _,         •      ,     ^ 

Our  anxieties  about  the  oattle  are  allayed.  There  is  plenty 
of  grass  and  warmth,  so  they  will  bear  getting  a  few  drench- 

ings  of  rain.  ,       ,  \  -.    j.«.     u.     • 

Sheep  shearing  has  been  much  hindered  through  difficulty  in 
getting  the  skins  dry  enouffh.  A  good  number  of  sheep  have 
been  kept  from  market  owing  to  this,  and  the  gluts  of  April 
have  been  succeeded  by  light  supplies  and  better  prices. 

Pig  food  is  scarce,  as  there  are  no  offal  potatoes  left,  and 
sliarps  and  meal  are  as  dear  as  wheat.  How  valuable  a  few 
good  mangolds  are  to  a  pig-keeper  I  We  know  several  working 
men  who  keep  pigs,  and  have  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  They 
prize  their  mangolds  as  highly  as  they  do  their  potatoes. 

Pork  is  cheap,  though  it  is  not  too  plentiful,  and  will  pro- 
bably increase  in  value  before  midsummer.  Breeding-sows  are 
more  numerous  than  feeding  porkers  at  present. 

Beef  is  meeting  an  excellent  demand.  A  reliable  judge 
assures  us  that  bullocks  realised  7Jd.  per  lb  at  one  market 
during  the  week.  ««    ,      .  ,  t         i.-  i. 

We  have  got  our  waterglass  jars  filled  with  eggs,  tor  wJiicn 
the  pheaisant  rearers  are  making  enquiries  for  them. 

Hay  Importation  Order. 

T-he  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  been  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  that  the  Order  issued  by  the  Department  on  the 
2nd  March  last,  prohibiting  the  landing  in  Ireland  of  hay  or 
straw  brought  from  a  port  or  place  in  Great  Brit»m  has  been 
revoked,  as  from  the  1st  inst. 


A- 
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WARES 
DAHLIAS 


A  QOLD  MEDALS  AWARDED  IN  1007. 

Cactos  and  all  other  sectlona  from  Sd.  each ;  5/-  dox 

New  Psonyf  lowered  varieties.  9d   each;  7  6  cloz. 

Oar  special  collect  ioD  of  Cactus  varieties.  Indistinct 

ana  choice  sorts,  out  of  pots,  post  free.  5.-. 

BEDDING^PLANTS 

of  all  descriptions  and  in  itreat  variety. 

Caanat,  Orchid  flowering,  S/-  doz. 

CaonaSi  mixed  unnamed,  s/-  dox. 

ChrjrsaotlieraaBs,  choice  for  cutting.  3/-  doz. 

Peatsteiaoas,  fine  varieties,  9/-  doz. 

aeranlnms.  Fuchsias,  Ac-,  the  best,  all  at  usual 
prices.  Choice  Strains  of  Stocks,  Asters,  and 
other  Seedlings.  All  strong,  sturdy,  well-grown 
plants.      Catalogue  free  by  post. 

Addrtn—DtpX,  A» 

THOMAS  S.  WARE  ( 02),  Ltb. 

P£LTHAM,    MIDDLB8RX. 


PLANT  NOW. 

WATER  LILIES 


Full  particulars  of  best  and 
newest  varieties.    Post  free* 


DICKSONS  "■"'riM  CHESTER 
•'HODGEN'S  HOLLIES'* 

500  Splendid  specimens,  trimmed  pyramids,  5  to 

6ft.;  grood  balls;  guaranteed.   To  be  sold  cheap. 

May  is  the  best  month  to  transplant  Hollies. 

K.  MANSON,  Nurseryman,  GsUscre,  nr.  Liverpool. 


FORBES'  Specialities 

HMDT  BORDER  FLOWERS. 


Special  Cheap  Cash  Offer. 


All  Carriage  Paid. 


'  Now  ia  the  time  to  plant  to  have 
Oay  Gardens  all  the  season  through. 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOXES.  PENTSTBMONS. 
ANTIRRHINIUMS,  CARNATIONS,  P/EONIES. 
DELPHINIUMS,  etc.  (all  first  class  named  sort*). 
6/-  to  80/-  per  doz..  Hih  to  160/-  per  100.  MICHAEL- 
MAS DAISIES.  GAILLARDIAS,  PYRETHRUMS, 
etc,  6/-  to  12/-  per  doz.,  40/-  to  100/-  per  100. 
PANSIB3.  8/«  to  18/-  per  doz.,  25/.  to  76/-  per  100. 
VIOLAS,  S/-  per  dos.,  12/6  per  100.     All  first  cUss 

named  varieties,  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

Illustrated  Deecriptive  priced  Catalogue,  nearly  SOO 

pages,  containing  the  grandest  collections  ever  brought 

together,  free  on  applicat.on. 


Nnneryman,'  HAWICK,  SCOTUNO. 


WINNERS' 

of  60  Gold  Medals  for  our  Collection  of  Oahlias. 
This  constitutes  a  record.  It  U  not  generally 
known  that  Cactus  Dahlia  Tubers  may  be  planted 
outdoors  now.  provided  that  they  are  covered  with 
soil  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches.  Procuie  from 
us  12  started  tubers  of  Cactus  Dshlias  post  free  for 
8/6,  all  true  to  name ;  26  for  4/9 ;  60  for  9/- ;  100 
for  IT/6.  Green  planU  at  the  same  prices  nre 
ready  now.  6«nd  for  Hobbiaa  Catalogue 

Nopfolk  MupsapUs,   DBRBHAM. 
LeadeaPepets  17,  Bread  Street  Place,  B.C. 


BY  APPOINTMENT, 


Roses  in   Pots 

For  Present  Planting  and  for 
«     Growing  Under  Glass.     - 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON 

have  an  unusually  large  and  fine  stock  of  the 
above,  both  Dwarf  and  Climbers,  in  leading  H.P., 
H.T.,  Tea,  China,  Wichuraiana,  and  Kambler 

varieties, 
r.       f    .    c  •         4,      J     10/6  to     18/-  per  doz. 
Dwarfs  mS-in.  pots    \     76/- to  120/- per  100. 

Including  mcny  lindt  on  their  own  roots. 

Dwarfs  in  8-in.  pots     I     30/- to     42/- per  doz. 

(extra  strong)       I  240/-  to  300/-  per  100, 

nv  v.^-  c-  i.  i  10/6  to  18/- per  doz. 
cumbers  m  5-in.  pots  \     rjgj^  ^  ^q|.  ^^  ^^ 


Including  many  kinds  on  tlietr  own  roots. 
>ers  in  8-in.  po 
(extra  strong) 


Climbers  in  8-in.  pots  /     80/-  to    42/-  per  doz. 
\  240/- to  300/- per  100. 


Also  a  fine  stock  of  other  Hardy  Cllmbiag  Plants. 

CATALOGUE  FREB  ON  APPLICATION, 
IN6PeonON    INVITBD. 

Nurseries  12  miles  from  London:   South  Entrance,  four 

minutes'    vralk    from    Waltham    Cross   Station ;    West 

Entrance   three  minutes  walk   from   Theobald's  Orovd 

Station,  G.E.B. 


Book,  *«  ROSES  IN  POTS/'  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  F.L8.  New  (olnth)  Edition,  revised, 
2/-,  post  free. 

Pauls'  Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 
— CLIBRANSi^ 

Superb  Cpclamen 

STRONG,  SrURDY.  HEALTHY  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Pricked  out  in  Boxes,  Ready  for  Petting. 

NOW    18    THE    TIME    TO     DUY. 

1/6  per  dos..  10/-  per  100.  in  the  following  colourj— 

WHITE,   WHITE  WITH  ROSE  BASE, 

PINK,  CRIMSON. 
Choicest  Mixed.  1/3  per  doz.,  8/-  per  100. 

FEATHERED      CYCLAMEN. 

Bush  Hill  Pioneer,  White.  ^ 
1/6  per  doz..  10/-  per  100. 

ORDBR     AT     ONCE. 


ALTRINCHAM!  AND  MANCHESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 

OLBAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIOBS 

Alw«f  ■  wortti  a  tislt  of  InspaetioB 

Kindly  iMd  for  OktalogM, 
MNW   LiINT   NOW   RNAOY. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    ft     SONS, 
Bsotle  Nortvrles,  CHBLTBNHAM. 


WEST'S  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 
hare  been  Invented  daring  25  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  bv  the  better 
cultivation  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  oraer  their  expense  is  doub^r  repaid.  From 
Seedsmen  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free. 

a  B.  WEST,  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.B. 


THURSDAY.  MAY  21,  1908. 


Employers  as  Gardeners. 


OME  time,  ago  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  drew  a 
pen  picture  of  an  old  type  of 
^■^_/-m,^^y  ^  private  gardener  who  has  prac- 
^iCfi\y^  *  *^^*^y  dropped  out  of  tlie  ranks. 
,>^^^i:  He  lived  in  the  days  wHen  gardening 
•^^  c*3*^  T^iras  not  the  fashionable  hobby  of 
^^  the  wealthy,  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and 
l^'i  though  gardens  were  probably  as  well,  or 
better  cultivated  then  than  in  many  oases 
at  the  present,  the  gardener  was  the  ruling 
spirit  who  planned  and  directed  and  ruled, 
somewhat  autocratically  perhaps,  within  his 
domain.  It  was  the  business  of  the  gardener  to 
look  after  the  garden,  to  supply  the  establishment 
with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  in  this  he 
brooked  no  interference.  The  ways  and  means 
by  which  he  produced  the  different  crops  were 
his  own  concern,  and  the  idea  of  his  employer 
enquiring  into  the  details  of  cultivation  and 
pianagement  would  probably  have  horrified  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  of  this  type  of  garden  autocrat 
that  he  objected  to  any  member  of  his  employer's 
family  cutting  a  flower  without  his  approval,  and 
if  such  a  thing  did  happen  he  took  it  as  a  slight 
on  his  position.  The  idea  of  his  employer 
knowing  anything  about  gardening  was  foreign 
to  him,  and  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  paying 
the  bills,  it  remained  for  my  lord  or  my  lady  to 
simply  enjoy  the  good  things  which  the  gardener 
provided  for  them. 

Things  are  different  now,  and  the  position  of  the 
gardener  has  altered  accordingly,  in  some  oases 
perhaps  for  better,  and  in  others  for  worse.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  establishments,  a  few  of 
them,  in  which  things  are  carried  on  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  very  much  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  journeyman  days  of  the  writer,  when  duo 
notice  was  given  that  her  ladyship  would  walk 
through  the  houses  at  a  certaintime,  and  all  the 
floors  had  to  be  swilled  and  mopped  beforehand 
lest  her  dainty  shoes  should  come  into  contact 
with  puddles.  On  these  red-letter  occasions  the 
head  gardener  acted  as  guide,  expressly  attired 


KEADEBS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Inlerest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artiolas  for 
Publication,  officially  to  **THB  BDITOR,"  at 
12,  Hitp«  Coupt  Chtfunbsps,  FU«t  StP«ttt. 
Ijondon,  BLC,  and  to  no  other  person  and  te  no  other 
address. 
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for  the  occasion  m  his  tall  hat,  and  with  a  superior  air  he  ex- 
plained the  cultivation  ot  this  or  that  plant  which  attracted  her 
ladyship's  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  mi^t  have  been 
walking  round  an  exhibition  instead  of  her  own  garden,  with 
the  plants  and  flowers  on  show  for  the  ocoasion,  so  littie  did 
they  seem  to  belong  to  her.  I  say  there  may  be  some  of  these 
establishments  still  in  existence,  where  everything  is  left  to  the 
gardener  who  rules  supreme  in  -his  own  department,  but  if  so, 
they  are  growing  less,  aftd  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  other 
extreme,  namely,  that  of  the  employers  becoming  the  gardeners. 
This  is  not  altogether  desirable  from  a  gardener's  point  of 
view,  for  though  it  is  a  good  thing  for  him  if  his  master  or 
mistress  takes  an  interest  in  the  garden,  spends  money  on  it, 
and  delights  to  maintain  it  well,  H  is  not  conducive  to  his  peace 
of  mind  when  the  employer  takes  it  upon  himself  to  teach  the 
gardener  his  business  by  indicating  the  proper  culture  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  plant  or  crop.  Yet  we  frequently  hear  of 
oases  of  this  kind  in  which  the  employer  is  actually  the  gar- 
dener, until  something  goes  wrong,  and  then  the  poor  servant 
IS  made  to  realise  his  position: 

The  interest  displaj'ed  by  the  wealthy  in  horticulture  is 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  is  prompted  by 
different  feelings.  One  is  a  genuine  love  for  gardening,  which 
IS  very  much  to  be  commended,  and  there  is  nothing  we  like 
to  see  better  than  a  lady  or  gentleman  who  .has  means  to  afford 
Jt  assuming  gardening  as  a  hobby.  Amongst  these  true  lovers 
of  gardening  we  ^nd  the  specialists,  the  individuals  who  take  a 
particular  delight  in  some  plant  or  flower,  and  make  a  hobbv  of 
its  cultivation.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  such  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  and  development 
•  J.  T^*'?  ^^^  plant.9,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
uidividuels  will  be  contented  to  merely  walk  round  their 
gardens,  merely  look  at  their  favourites  from  time  to  time,  and 
leave  all  the  details  of  cultivation  to  the  gardener.  Nor  is  such 
a  thing  desirable,  for  the  true  garden  lovers  and  the  specialists 
have  the  power  of  inducing  gardentrs  to  share  their  interests, 
ao  that  they  become  mutual,  and  the  two  are  happy  because 
they  are  walking  on  common  ground.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  for  an  empk>yer  to  work  with  his  gardener,  allowing  the 
latter  his  place  and  respecting  his  knowledge  aoid  experience, 
w>  that  treatment  which  consists  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
gardener  s  position,  and  stttinz  him  down  as  a  mere  ignoramus 
who  IS  full  of  prejudices  and  old-fashioned  ideas. 

But  they  are  not  all  gaixien  lovers  who  profess  to  take  an 
interest  in  horticulture  in  these  days.  •  Some  do  it  beoause  it 
is  the  correct  thing,  and  it  is  faslJionable   '*to  garden,''  the 
same  as  it  is  to  play  tennis  and  pay  calls.     This  spirit  is  to  be 
found  more   particularly   amongst    ladies,    who  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  gai'den  when  their  friends  call  on  them,  wearing 
thick  boots,  short  skirts,  and  gloves  to  protect  their  hands  from 
the  soil.     Their  grandmothers  would  have  been  shocked  at  su<^ 
a  thing;  but  there,  it  is  correct  now,  and  the  small-talk  over 
i^fternoon  tpa  is  on  gardening;  but  should  the  fashion  change, 
the  horticultural  part  of  the  establish niejit  would  again  be  left 
to  the  gardener.     Que  has  only  to  visit  a  Temple  Show  to  get 
evidence  that  gardening  is  fashionable,  and  from  the  conversa- 
tion one  hoars  one  is  able  to  get  a  good  idea  as  to  who  is  the 
gardener  in  the  establishment  away  m  the  country,    -A  glorious 
advertisement  for  the  trade  is  the    great  annual  gathering  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,   and  no  one  blames  the  nurs€ryman    for 
presenting  his  best  on  that  occasion ;  but  there  are  gardeners,  I 
fancy,  who  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Temple  Show  if 
they  could  have  their  way.     There  is  the  lady,  for  instance, 
whose  pet  delight    for    the    moment    is   hardy  herbaceous  and 
C?^^T?^^*®*       ^^  *^®  pocket  of  an  artificial  rockery  on  the 
table  she  sees  the  little  gems  of  the  alpine  family  blooming  most 
profusely.  She  does  not  inquire  how  or  where  they  were  grown, 
but  asks  for  directions  of  culture,   which  are  promptly  given 
and  turning  round  to  the  friend  who  attends  her.  she  wonders 
why  the  gardener  does  not  grow  them  like  that.     She  is  sure  he 
must  be  treating  the  plants  wrongly,  and  will  write  and  tell  him 
Jjw  they  ought  to  be  growii.     Needless  to  say.  the  position  of 
the  home  garden  may  be  entirely  different  to  that  ander  which 
the  fiihow  Bp(«imens  were  gix)wn,  but  that  is  part  of  another 
stMT,  and  not  considered  when  the  lady  asks  with  emphasis, 
Why  can  t  u^e  have  them  like  that.^"  and  any  answer  the  poor 
gardener  may  give  is  taken  as  an  excuse  for' incompetence. 

But  amongst  the  employers  who  are  gardeners,  preserve  me 
from  the  faddist,  the  ladv  or  gentleman,  more  often  the  former 
than  the  latter,  who  is  struck  with  a  fascination  for  the  moment 
for  some  particular  plant  or  flower,  and  can  see  nothing  p'easing 
^l  if*"*  "^  ^^-  •'^Vthing  else.  For  the  time  being  the  resources 
of  the  garden  in  the  way  of  labour  and  material  are  drawn  upon 
for  the  sake  of  the  hobby;  but  the  gardener  knows  that  he 
must,  by  hook  or  crook,  keep  other  departments  up  to  the  mark, 
«v€(n  though  he  may  be  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  do  it. 
The  faddist  generally  wants  things  his  or  h<r  own  way,  and  such 
B  thing  as  asking  the  advice  of  the  gardener  is  not  thought  of. 
"l- T  probability  the  latter  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  fad, 
which  explains  somethine;,  though  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for, 
because  while  one  particular  item  is  getting  all  the  attention, 
the  rest  of  the  garden  is  suffering.     But  I  need  not  pursue  the 


topic  further  as  I  liave  said  enough  to  show  that  there  are 
places  m  which  the  employer  is  partially  the  gardener,  and 
where  the  individual  who  bears  that  name  is  nevertheless  happy 
and  oomtortable.  But  it  may  be  well  to  draw  a  kindly  veil  over 
those  establishments  in  which  the  master  or  mistress  is  actually 
gardener,  and  the  gardener,  what  is  he  ?  Well,  his  position  ib 
not  easily  described.—- H. 

Although  the  perfumes  of  plants  appeal  only  to  our  olfactory 
organs,  and  not  at  all  to  the  eye,  they  are  none  the  less 
interesting  as  having  doubtless  been  a  very  material  factor  in 
plant  evolution.  Our  ijerceptionsof  these  are  indu bit- 
Plant  ably  far  inferior  in  keenness  to  "those  of  the  insect. 
Perfumes,  or  even  the  animal  world,  for  the  sense  of  smell  with 
us  is  the  least  essential  of  all,  and  has  therefore- 
been  the  least  developed.  Nevertheless,  w^-ak  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  very  mai*yellous  that  the  infinitely  minute  particles  thrown 
off  by  odoriferous  bodies  when  they  come  into  contact  with  even 
our  olfactory  nerves,  instantly  .exercise  such  an  effect  upon 
them  that  the  brain  as  a  rule  at  once  recognises  their  source, 
discriminating  between  very  fine  differences,  and  calling  in  the 
power  of  mem<?ry  to  its  aid,  dictates  attraction  or  repulsion  with 
unending  accuracy. 

In  the  animal  world,  to  take  the  bloodhound  as  an  example, 
we  find  a  delicacy  of  perception  altogether  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, since  cases  nave  been  known  where  a  booted  man 
has  bten  tracked  over  ground  trodden  by  many  others,  sfmply 
and  solely  by  his  individual  scent  left  on  the  soil  by  his  feet, 
despite  the  intervening  leather.  Such  gix>und  must  inevitably 
have  been  a  labyrinth  of  different  and  yet  presumably  kindred 
scents,  each  one  in  its  turn* impressing  the  ^g's  sense  of  smelL 
and  rejected  in  favour  of  the  one  which  for  a  very  bri<;f  period 
had  been  impressed  upon  it  at  the  outset  <rf  the  search  from 
some  article  helonging  to  the  hunted  man.  This  is  amazing, 
but  is  probably  far  transcended  in  the  insect  world.  The 
entomologist,  for  instance,  can  tell  its  of .  innuineuable  eaees 
where  very  rare  moths  have  been  caught  in  numbers  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  trapping  a  female  one,  round  whose  prison 
the  others  ere  long  are  found  to  be  hovering,  thou^  tJie  cage 
must  be  at  a  great  distance  from  their  normal  habitat.  Nothing; 
but  an  extraordinary  keen  sense  of  smell  could  have  brought 
them  thither,  and  this  means  that  the  tiny  captive  must  have 
affected  the  atmosphere  for  probably  miles  around  her,  though 
to  the  human  nose  nothing  at  all  was  appreciable. 

In  the  plant  world,  apart  from  the  obvious  and  often  strong 
odours  diffused  from  both  flowers  and  foliage,  the  majority  of 
which  afford  the  plant-lover  great  delight,  there  must  be  aleo 
innumerable  far  more  subtle  ones  entirely  beyond  his  ken,  and 
yet  capable  of  attracting  insects  and  similar  organisms  from 
considerable  distances.  We  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  fern, 
Camplosorus  rhyzoohyllus,  the  so-called  American  Walking- 
Fern,  which  it  IS  almost  impossible  to  grow  in  an  ordinary  coK 
lection,  since,  however  free  from  slugs  the  Localicy  may  be, 
they  inevitably  find  their  way  to  it  and  devour  it.  It  seems 
to  nave  an  irresistible  attraction  for  British  slugs,  though 
obviously  in  its  natural  habitat  it  must  be  more  immune  from 
attack.  Even  certain  varieties  of  certain  species  must  have 
their  special  attractions  for  preying  vermin,  since  in  two  in- 
stances in  our  experience,  both  rare  and  unique  varieties, 
weevils  have  been  found  preying  upon  them  day  after  day, 
though,  of  course,  destroyed  each  time  they  were  found;  while 
adjoining  plants  were  constantly  ignored  by  them. 

The  curious  feature  here  is  that,  if  the  search  were  omitted 
for  some  days,  there  would  still  be  only  one  weevil,  but  that 
one  i^moved,  another  took  its  place  very  shortly  afterwards. 
Repeated  attacks  of  this  kind  are  not  rare,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  subtle  individual  odour  extending  for  soine 
distance.  Such  odours  are  doubtless  frequently  repulsive, 
instead  of  attractive,  to  the  insect  world,  and  Iwlve  oeen  evolved 
as  a  protection.  The  human  palate  and  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  so  closely  allied  that  taste  and  smell  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  each  other,  and  as  a  rule  vre  can  to  some  extent  judge  of 
gustatory  flavour  through  the  nose.  This  allianoe  probably 
exists  in  the  insect  organisation  also,  and  it  certainly  happens  • 
that  when  a  slug  or  a  weevil  finds  its  way  to  a  presumed  tit-bit 
by  the  sense  of  smell  as  assumed,  it  finds  no  obstacle  in  the 
taste  of  it  to  a  hearty  meal.  Their  tastes  may  differ  entirely 
from  our  human  ones,  for  we  remember  mulching  a  ch<»oe 
specimen  of  Aspknium  Nidus-avis,  a  specially  tasteful  tit-bit 
for  Master  Slug,  with  strong  tobacco  refuse,  only  to  find  it 
prove  an  additional  attraction  as  a  sort  of  condiment"  to  it« 
more  tender  associate. 

Of  the  really  repulsive  odours,  unfortunately  we  know  too 
little  to  profit  by  them  aa  fortifications  against  invasions  of 
this  kind,  for  repulsive  ones  to  our  senses  a're  sometimes 
attractive  to  insects,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  curious  plant 
RafHesia  Amoldi,  which,  imitating  the  odour  of  foulest  carrion, 
is  consequently  beset  by  hordes  of  flies  which,  however,  pay  the 
penalty  for  th^ir  mistake  by  sacrificing  their  eggs,  the  result- 
ing maggots  when  hatched  not  being .  vegetarians,  and  conse- 
quently perishing.— D. 
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Aerides  vandarum,  kirke's  variety. 

This  dainty  blush-white  flower,  almost  fairy-like  in  its  grace 
4LS  seen  upon  the  plant,  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
R.H.S.  Urchid  Committee  on  April  28  when  shown  by  Mrs. 
Bevington,  Miirle  Wocd,  Sevenoaks  (gardener,  Mr.  Huxley). 
It  is  a  variety  of  tlie  well-knCwn  terete-loaved  f^ptcies. 

Catasetums. 

This  curious  genus  is  not  often  met  with  except  in  large 
<x>llections,  or  in  botanical  gardens;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
members  that  ought  to  receive  more  attention  from  cultivators. 
I  refer  to  C.  Bungecothi  and  C.  macrocarpum.  They  are  re- 
inarkable  for  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
difference  in  size  and  colour  of  the  male  and  female  blossoms, 
%vhich  usually  appear  on  sepai-at^  spikes,  but  not  always  at  the 
same  time;  although  I  believe  it  is  on  record  that  both  male 
*and  female  have  been  seen  on  the  same  stem,  but  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence.     The  p>eudo-bulbs  are  short  and  stout,  have  several 

f plicate  l£>aves  at  the  end,  while  the  flowers  are  fleshv  and  wax- 
ike.  The  way  in  wnich  they  discharge  their  pollinia  when 
disturbed  is  very  interesting. 

During  the  gi-owing  season  Catasetums  need  warm-house 
treatment,  such  as  the  plant  stove,  or  among  the  Dendrobiums 
if  a  structure  is  set  apart  for  tliat  useful  class  of  orchids.  When 
the  growth  is  3in  long  root  action  begins  from  the  base  of  the 
newly-formed  shoot,  and  at  this  period  any  repotting  may  be 
done,  which  sliould  take  place  annually  for  th<:  robust  species. 
A  generous  soil  ought  to  be  provided  on  account  of  the 
numerous  roots;  in  a  few  in8tances  aerial  roots  are  produced 
Tery  freely.  Ordinary  flower  pots  make  the  best  receptacles, 
or  where  space  is  none  too  plentiful  teak-wood  >>askets  can  be 
emploj-ed,  which  allows  for  susjwnding  the  plants  from  the 
roof. 

Ampk  drainage  is  essential  when  using  flower  pots,  but  a 
layer  of  dried  peat  sticks  is  suflScient  for  the  baskets.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  or  polypodium 
fibre,  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  in  e^nal  parts,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  to  make  it  feel  crritty  to  the  touch. 
After  the  re  potting  is  finished  little  water  is  needed  at  the  root 
for  the  following  few  weeks,  b"-  which  time  the  plants  are  re- 
established, and  the  supply  can  be  gradually  increased.  About 
August  many  of  the  Catasetiims  will  show  signs  of  flowering,  and 
as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and  the  bulbs  finish  their  season's 
growth,  a  long  rest  is  given  under  somewhat  drier  and  cooler 
^surroundings.  It  is  possible  that  some  will  also  shed  their 
leaves  if  the  p&€udo4>ulb8  are  properly  ripened.  The  finest 
Catasetum  in  cultivation  is  Bungerothi,  which  is  nearly  pure 
white  when  fully  expanded ;  and  a  suitable  companion  is  the 
free-flowering  macrooarpum  ;  while  fimbriatum  and  the  beauti- 
ful   splendens  should   be   included. 

Mormode?. 

These  are  closely  allied  to  the  genus  named  above,  and  may 
be  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  but  annual  potting  must 
not  be  practised.  They  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
when  in  full  growth,  and  afterwards  a  decided  rest.  The  two 
generally  found  in  collections  are  buccinator  and  pardinum. 

Chysis. 

Tho  flower  scapes  of  Chysis  are  produced  with  the  new  shoot, 
and  directly  these  are  removed  repot  the  plant  if  necessary. 
They  should  occupy  a  shaded  part  of  the  warm  division,  and  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  water  throughout  the  summer. — 
T.  Anstiss. 

Temperatures. 

The  dormant  season,  which  usually  follows  the  flowering 
season  in  orchids,  is  that  in  which  the  plants  may  be  kept  as 
cool. as  possible,  and  in  a  more  or  less  dry  condition  of  the 
potting;  but  as  soon  as  this  sea.son  of  rest  is  completed  and  re- 
newed vitality  is  visible  in  the  production  of  new  growths, 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  the  plants  to  assist  such 
growths.  As  stated  above,  the  present  being  tiie  season  when 
so  many  new  growths  make  their  appearance,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  temperature  of  the  house  should  l)e  ktpt  as  even  as 
possible,  and  as  growth  advances  the  heat  should  be  gradually 
naised  until  the  plants  reach  their  full  growth,  when  the 
maximum  temperature  should  be  maintained  until  the  growths 
and  x>s^udo-bulb8  have  reached  maturity.  Such  conditions  as 
those  recently  experienced  outside  willnaturallv  liave  caused 
fluctuations  of  tempemture,  but  this  must  be  euarded  a<rainst 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  discreet  use  of  rocf  blinds  and  venti- 
lators by  day,  and  tho  heating  apparatus  when  necessary,  and 
thus  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible  be  maintained. 


Sweet  Peas.'^ 

Amerioan  Notes  on  the  Winter  Varieties. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  that  tha 
Sweet  Pea  has  been  placed  before  the  people  in  the  winter 
months.  Bv  growing  the  old  varieties  under  glass  it  was  only 
possible  to  liave  them  at  the  most  five  months  of  the  year. 
With  the  advent  of  the  early  flowering  section  it  was  made 
possible  to  cut  flowers  all  the  year.  The  first  Sweet  P^  I 
grew  under  glass  were  such  varieties  as  Blanche  Ferry,  Emily 
Henderson,  Katherine  Tracy,  Countess  of  Radnor,  and  Emily 
Eckford.  These  are  of  the  late  or  summer  flowering  section. 
These  varieties  when  sown  under  glass  in  August  would  not 
come  into  bloom  until  the  end  of  the  following  April,  and  seed 
sown  in  January  would  flower  as  early  as  that  sown  in  August. 
Tliey  have  a  season  of  flowering  and  will  not  flower  before  tliat 
time,  no  matter  when  the  seed  is  sown.  The  early  flowering 
Sweet  Peas  are  just  the  opposite  in  this  respect ^^  for  in  many 
cases  they  commence  to  flower  when  only  a  few  inches  ahove 
the  soil,  and,  if  sown  in  July,  they  will  flower  in  August.  TTiey 
make  a  verv  poor  growth  in  summer,  and  do  not  do  eo  well  a^ 
the  late  varieties.  In  the  winter  months,  however,  they  make 
a  very  strong  growth,  and  wliile  making  this  growth  they 
flower,  and  I  feel  safe  to  say  that  the  flower  produced  then  is 
far  superior  to  the  late  flowering  varieties. 

Origin. 

The  origin  of  the  winter-flowering  Sweet  Pea  is  something 
that  seems  to  be  a  mystery.     There  are  several  who  claim  this 


Aerides  vandarum,  Kirke's  var. 

distinction.  A.  C.  Zvolanek,  of  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  is  one. 
He  asserts  that  he  made  his  first  experiments  twenty-five  yeftra 
ago,  but  did  not  succeed  until  he  made  a  cix)6s  with  a  European 
Vetch.  In  January,  1892,  he  found  some  of  the  plants  produc- 
ing flowers,  which  were  small  in  size,  and  the  plants  only 
attained  the  height  of  2ft,  but  by  crossing  and  recrossmg,  a 
strain  producing  large  flowers  on  long  stems,  and  growing  6ft 
in  height,  was  secured.  At  this  time  Mr.  Zvolanek  was  not  in 
business  for  himself,  and  raised  them  mainly  for  pleasure,  and 
gave  seed  to  any  of  his  friends  who  wanted  some.  While  in 
the  employment  of  Thomas  Young,  of  New  York,  1895-6,  he 
had  two  houses  of  Christmas  Pink.  If  this  story  is  correct  it 
shows  that  he  must  have  had  them  about  the  time  he  states  in 
order  to  get  seed  enough  to  plant  two  houses  in  1895.  This  was 
three  years  before  it  was^  put  into  commerce  by  Burpee. 

The  origin  is  also'  claimed  by  Thos.  Gould,  of  Ventura, 
California.  This  is  the  variety  sent  out  by  Burpee  as  Earliest 
of  All  in  1898.  If  I  am  right  I  think  this  strain  of  Mr.  Gould  s 
was  first  seen  in  flower  among  plants  of  Blanche  Ferry.  In 
1898  Mr.  Zvolanek  started  with  Emil  Leuly,  of  West  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  and  had  at  that  time  six  houses  of  Christmas  Pmk  and 
Florence  Denzer.  Now  there  is  no  difference  between  Florence 
Denzer  and  Mont  Blaiic.  They  are  the  same  in  every  respect. 
Benary,  of  Erfurt,  Germany,  sent  out  Mont  Blanc,  I  think  in 

*  A  paper  read  by  Win.  Sim,  Cliftondale,  Lynn,  Mass.,  before  the 
Gardeners'  and  Florista'  Club  of  Boston,  Mass,  U.S.A.,  April 21. 
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1902,  or  four  y«ar8  after  Mr.  Zrolanek  was  raking  it  in 
Hoboken.  'So  doubt,  if  Mr.  Zvolanek  would  eeain  croes  with 
the  Vetoh  the  old  varieties,  and  secure  an  early-TOwerins  strain, 
his  claim  would  be  substantiated.     He  has  promised  to  do  this. 

Spobts. 

Many  say  that  these  yarieties  are  habit-sports,  that  they 
produce  flowers  identical  to  the  late  varietiee  that  they  sported 
from.  I  do  not  believe  they  do  sport  myself,  for  I  have  grown 
a  gre^t  many  both  inside  and'  out,  and  have  never  had  one 
sport  with  me.  Mr.  Zvolanek,  who  has  raised  practically  all 
the  winter-flowering  varieties,  says  he  has  never  nad  one  sport 
with  him.  Mr.  Zvolanek  raised  Christmas  Captain  as  a  result 
of  a  cross  between  Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Christmas  Pink. 
A  gro«wer  in  England  claims  Captain  of  the  Blues  sported  with 
him  from  the  late  to  the  early  type,  but  I  believe  this  was  only 
a  stray  seed  of  Christmas  Captain  which  had  in  some  way  got 
amasig  his  Captain  of  the  Blues,  for  he  was  growing  seed  of 
Mr.  Zvolanek  s  at  the  time.  I  think  the  cause  is  apparent. 
It  is  also  possible  that  if  he  were  growing  the  two  types  side  by 
side  cross  fertilisation  may  have  taken  place,  and  the  early 
flowering  one  may  have  been  the  result.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
that  Sweet  Peas  do  not  mix.  but  the  more  I  grow  of  them  the 
more  (^(mvinced  I  am  that  tney  do  mix  more  or  less.  There  is 
not  one  variety  I  grow  but  what  quite  frequently  exposes  its 
ix>]len  and  pistil,  so  in  this  case  what  is  there  to  prevent  insects 
^R*  flies  from  carrying  the  pollen  ?  Some  say  these  are  deformed 
flowers,  and  would  not  go  to  seed  anyhow ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  if  they  are  left  on  the  plants  they  go  to  seed  every 
time  and  produce  fine  seed.  I  am  told  this  is  far  more  marked 
on  the  seed  farms  in  California  than  in  a>  greenhouse.  I  be- 
lieve the  early  Sweet  Pea  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
old  type  and  some  other  species.  I  do  not  believe  the  late 
S;K'eet  Pea  can  sport  from  the  late  to  the  early  flowering,  and 
will  only  believe  so  when.  I  have  conclusive  pfoof  that  this  is 
the  case.  Types. 

There  are  three  types  of  the  early  Sweet  Pea,  the  wavy  or 
Spencer  type,  the  common  type  with  the  broad  straight 
standard,  and  the  incurved  or  nooded  type.  As  yet  the  Spencer 
type  seems  to  me  a  little  soft  for  commercial  purposes,  but  this 
fault  may  be  remedied  in  new  varieties.  The  standards,  which 
are  wavy,  have  not  got  the  strength  of  the  common  type,  and 
fold  together  when  the  flowers  are  bnnched  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  look  small,  although  the  flowers  are  larger 
than  the  common  type.  The  common  type,  although  not  so 
large  as  the  Spencer,  is  the  best  for  commercial  purposes ;  their 
stiff  straight  standards  do  not  fold  together,  and  the  flowers 
remain  open.  The  incurved  or  hooded  are  the  least  desirable; 
their  flowers  look  small  beside  the  ordinary  type.  They,  how- 
ever, have  very  long,  wiry  stems,  and  some  of  the  best  fancy 
varieties  are  of  this  type.  They  are  also  very  strong  growers. 
Hybridisation. 

Most  of  the  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  ones  sent 
out  first,  are  the  results  of  crossing  the  early  apd  late  varieties 
together.  This  is  done  at  the  time  the  two  types  are  in  bloom 
together.  Mrs.  Charles  Totty,  Mrs.  Alexander  Wallace,  Mrs. 
George  Lewis,  Christmas  Captain,  W.  W.  Smally,  and  a  num- 
ber more,  are  the  results  of  crossing  the  two  types.  Varieties 
raised  by  crossing  the  early  type  with  the  same  type  are  usually 
weak  growers.  It  seems  to  taxe  the  blood  of  the  late  varieties 
to  give  them  constitution.  I  noticed  this  the  past  winter  on 
a  batch  of  recrossed  Christmas;  this  was  Christmas  crossed  on 
the  late  flowering  Blanche  Ferry.  There  was  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  old  type  among  them,  but  the  early  flowering  ones 
were  very  much  stronger  and  produced  flowers  on  longer  stems 
than  Christmas,  and  grew  3ft  higher. 

There  are  now  strains  of  these  Peas  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Algeria.  I  am  unable  to  give  much  information  about 
these,  as  I  have  never  managed  to  get  any  of  the  seed.  I  have 
aeen  the  Algerian  strain  growing  at  "Sir.  Zvolanek's;  they  were 
not  in  flower  then,  but  the  growth  and  habit  were  identical  to 
what  we  have  here.  He  later  sent  me  some  of  the  flowers. 
They  were  very  poor ;  in  fact,  they  were  certainly  ten  years 
behind  what  we  have  here  now.  Flowers  of  the  English  strain 
resembled  the  Algerian  strain,  and  Mr.  Zvolanek  says  they  are 
the  same  varieties  or  mixture  he  sold  five  years  ago  to  the  firms 
who  are  selling  the  seed.  It  is  very  hard  to  hold  the  stock 
of  any  one  variety  by  the  raiser,  because  it  is  sent  to  California 
to  be  grown  for  seed,  'and  while  there  the  seed  can  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Foam  Flower. 

No  plant  on  the  rockery  in  a  week  or  two  will  be  of  more 
interest  than  Tiarella  cordifolia.  It  flowers  a  long  time,  and 
its  blotched  leaves  and  pure  white  erect  plumes  of  feathery 
flowers  are  showy  and  iLsually  freely  produced.  As  an  edging 
plant  it  is  excellent.— E.  M. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PhillyreaB. 

The  name  is  derived  from  Philyra,  the  old  Greek  name  used 
by  Theophrastus  for  the  Privet,  and  in  popular  language  the 
genus  is  known  as  Jasmine  Box  or  Mock  Privet.  Tbe  soecies 
are  only  four«  at  least  I  only  know  that  number,  and  all  are 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  the  Orient.  One  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  they  are 
tender  and  requiring  sheltered  situations.  This  is  certainly  a 
delusion,  as  far  as  the  Midlands  is  concerned,  as  they  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  do  singularly  well  in  windy  situations. 
All  have  white  flowers,  fasicuktc  in  the  axils,  and  though  small, 
they  are  remarkably  pretty  and  profusely  produced  after  the 
plant  has  thrown  off  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  are  followed  by 
drupes  of  globose  or  ovoid  form.  The  best  for  flowering  is^  pro- 
bably P.  deoona,  or  the  form  of  it  known  as  P.  Vilmoriniana ; 
while  the  best  for  growth  is  P.  media  olesBfolia  if  a  bush  ba 
desired.  P.  angustifolla  is  narrow-leaved  and  of  nmilAr 
spreading  habit  to  the  preceding.  P.  latifolia  is  the  likeliest 
for  forming  a  hedge,  as  it  bears  cutting  well,  and  is  preferable 
to  the  Common  laurel,  and  succeeds  where  Portugal  I*^* 
does  not  thrive.  Why  not  use  Phillyreas  as  hedge  plants?  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  May,  and  tne  variation  from  the  ever- 
lasting Privet  is  surely  worth  consideration.  The  foliage  is  deep 
freen.  midway  in  size  between  that  of  Box  and  ih(>  Portugal 
aurel,  altogether  more  compact  than  Privet,  and  never  in- 
jured by  frost  or  wipd.— A. 

^•♦- 

Market  Gardening  Motes. 

FOROBT-ME-NOT,    HkLKN   WiLLMOTT.  , 

This  is  a  beautiful  thing,  good  for  either  plants  for  boxmg,  or 
for  cut  market  bunches. 

Ctpbbus  altbrnifolius. 

A  Sedge,  common  enough  in  its  character,  but  still  a  leading 
market  plant.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  of  Fortis  Green, 
N.,  inform  me  that  their  forbear,  the  late  Henry  WilUams,  was 
the  firat  to  introduce  this  into  Covent  Garden,  over  forty  years 
ago.  Now  they  grow  whole  span-houses  of  it.  Bow  thmly 
from  imported  seed'  in  May ;  pnck  into  shalk>w  boxes  or  60  s 
when  large  enough  to  'handle.  To-day  I  found  them  potting 
them  up  into  48'8.  Up  to  this  date  the  young  seedlings  havo 
been  standing  on  ash  paths,  where  Ivy-leaf  ''Gemniums"  are 
growing.  Now  thev  will  have  a  span-house  filled  up.  Tomatoes 
will  run  up  from  the  sides,  as  also  the  centre  of  houses,  th€*e 
making  shade  for  them.  It  is  a  water-loving  plant,  but  not 
necessarily  an  aquatic,  and  is  grown  cool  for  market. 

Pot  Vinbs  fob  Mabkbt. 
Very  little  is  really  done  in  England  in  this  line.     At  the 
me  time  I  have  successfully  fruited  pot  Vines  for  a  series  of 


sponaeni:,  wnimK  iivm  \»u^iiio«j',  w»jo  .—  *— 'v  *' — r — >  -i 
some  Alicantes,  which  I  am  going  to  put  m  the  vinery  w  tniit 
next  year,  just  as  an  experiment.  Have  you  heard  of  it  bemp 
done  'before?  How  long  do  pot  Vines  last.^  Thomson  says 
two  years.  I  am  only  putting  one  row  down  the  centre  of  the 
house,  but  am  rather  afraid  they  will  be  too  much  shaded  by 
the  old  Vines."  Estimating  the  yearly  weight  of  Grapes  at 
from  41b  to  81b  each  from  a  No.  10  pot,  it  could  be  readUy 
totalled  up.  Beans  make  a  good  ground  crop  with  the  i>ot 
Vines ;  also  Potatoes.  I  have  done  the  latter  in  the  same  sise 
pots— No.  10.  The  weak  year  generally  is  after  the  first  year  s 
cropping.  This,  however,  is  due  to  want  of ^  wood  ripening. 
Hamburgh  is  far  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Next  is  Alicante, 
which  does  well.  Muscats  are  also  good  if  canes  are  welf 
ripened.  Canon  Hall  I  have  also  done  well— three  jM-  four 
bunches,  then  cutting  down  to  the  bud  nearest  to  the  pot» 
and  planting  out.  ^        ^ 

Chalk  for  Vine  Borders. 
After  a  series  of  years'  successive  fruiting,  with  its^  ^«»?- 
sary  feedings  and  waterings,  borders  get  sour.  Especially  is 
this  so  on  stiff  soils.  The  simple  remedy  is  a  dressing  ot 
ground  or  fine  chalk.  Dust  evenly  over  the  borders,  and  fwk 
it  in.  Chalk  varies,  but  the  one  which  contains  the  most  plK»- 
phate  of  lime  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  1785  Wrotham  Park  Vines. 
From  the  commercial  side  of  the  question,  there  is  verv 
mudi  of  interest  here.  In  some  eight  years,  by  a  pkn  of  hard 
pruning,  what  was  a  wilderness  of  old  snag  spurs  is  now  a 
series  of  voung  bearing  rods.  Mr.  Markham,  however,  not 
content  with  clearing  away  the  very  old  wood,  still  pursues  a 
system  of  runninpr  up  young  rods,  and  taking  out  the  older 
rods.  Ther€  is  no  better  example  in  England  of  Vine  making 
and  good  Grape  growing.— Stephen  Castle. 
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NOTES 
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Intepnatlonal  ^eri^loultupal  Institute. 

Sir  Thomas  Elliofct,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  has  left  London  for  Rome  in  order  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Institute. 

Flowep  Shows  at  Blpmlnflrham. 

The  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  has 
decided  to  rex>eat  the  two  extra  flower  shows  held  in  1906,  and 
continued  last  year.  The  forthcoming  shows  will  be  held  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on  June  11  (orchids  and 
early  summer  flowers),  and  July  15  (Roses  and  midsummer 
flowers.)  Honorary  exhibits  of  flowers,  fruits,  Ac,  will  be 
welcomed.  ^ahedules  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secre- 
taries at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham. 

Flowsp  Cultups  In  the  Fens. 

Very  heavy  consignments  of  Daffodil  bloom,  representing 
some  millions  of  flowers,  have  been  sent  from  the  Lincolnshire 
Fens  during  the  past  week,  consigned  to\  London  and  all  parts 
of  th«  country.  The  week  has  been  the  busiest  of  the  season, 
and  the  consignments  the  heaviest,  and  from  Spalding  railway 
station  alone  over  a  hundred  tons  of  bloom  have  been 
despatched.  Owing  to  the  increased  supplies,  prices  have  fallen 
somewhat.  The  culture  of  flowers  in  the  Fens  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  th^;  district. 

The  Opand  Yopkshlpe  Oala. 

We  would  Remind  our  readers  of  the  forthcoming  Jubilee 
celebration  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  Floral  and  Musical 
Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at  York  on  June  17  and  two 
following  days.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Arey,  the  secretary,  we 
bave  received  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  gala. 
Since  its  inception  in  1858,  no  less  than  1,844,817  i>ersons  have 
paid  for  admission  to  the  grounds,  and  £26,000  have  been  dis- 
bursed in  prizes  in  the  floricultural  section.  A  thousand 
guineas  is  the  amount  offered  to  the  gardening  fraternity.  This 
year  the  show  promises  to  be  a  great  one,  and  given 
favourable  weather  it  will  also  be  a  grand  success.  The  gala 
has  handed  asrer  £2,682  to  various  charities. 

Oapden  Aooldents. 

The  thousands  of  householders  who  hold  suburban  gardens 
will  be  interested  in  a  claim  decided  at  Brentford  County 
Court  on  May  14  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of 
1906.  A  workman  named  Bentley  claimed  compensation  from 
Mr.  Douglas  Allport,  of  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick.  Bentley  fell 
from  a  ladder  in  Mr.  Allport's  garden,  broke  his  collar-bone, 
and  was  incapacitated,  he  stated,  for  fifteen  weeks.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  he  only  worked  when  required ;  he  had 
no  regular  days,  his  charges  varied  according  to  the  length  of 
time,  and,  having  a  gardener's  business  of  his  own,  lie  some- 
times sent  a  man  to  Mr.  Allxwrt  instead  of  going  himself.  Judge 
Rowland  Roberts  h<>ld  the  claimant  was  a  casual  worker,  and 
dismissed  the  claim. 

Notes  fpom  Wpoxham,  Nopfolk. 

Trees  have  been  unusually  late  this  year  in  bursting  into 
leaf.  In  some  instances  this  event  is  fully  three  weeks  behind. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Oak  and  Ash,  every  tree  is  now  in  full 
leaf.  Many  things,  of  course,  will  benefit  by  the  belated  Spring. 
Apples  should  be  a  good  crop,  for  as  yet  we  have  no  blossom 
out,  but  a  few  more  days  of  like  weather  as  we  are  now  having 
will  work  a  change.  Cherry  trees  are  now  in  full  blossom,  and 
give  quite  a  gay  appearance  to  gardens  and  orchards.  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  Plums,  and  Apricots  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  frost  and  other  unnatural  storms  of  last  month.  Outside 
Peaches,  as  would  be  expected,  fared  badly,  and  the  prospects 
of  good  fruit  is  as  uncertain  as  usual.  The  hay  crops  are  now 
secure,  for  the  abundance  of  recent  wet  weather  has  given  the 
land  enough  of  sap  to  carry  the  crop  till  mowing  time.  The 
crop  in  all  likelihood  will  be  a  good  one.  Tlie  country  is  looking 
its  best,  the  young  foliage  being  so  beautiful  and  tender.— D.  C. 


'*Blflrhteenth   Centupy   Oapdenlner-" 

In  the  last  instalment  on  page  427,    ''The   spangled  bean 
ficoides"  should  be  *' The  spangled  beau  ficoidts.'*— R.  P.  B.' 
The  Ghent  Show. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  notify  us  that  they  have  just 
been  informed  by  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  authorities  that  they 
were  awarded  a  special  prize  eiid  medal  for  their  exhibit  of 
Carnations  at  that  show.  This  was  not  announced  in  time  for 
the  reports  of  the  show. 

**The  Royal  Oapdens.  Kew.  lUustpated." 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis's  illustrated  guide 
to  Kew  Gardens  will  know  how  to  value  this  new  and  improved 
edition.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  new,  and  all  are  of  the  finest, 
for  Mr.  Wallis  is  on  the  spot,  and  can  chose  the  beet  time  for 
obtaining  high-daaa  effects  in  photography.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  numerous  guides,  and  though,  largely  devoted 
to  illustnation,  it  also  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  descrip- 
tive and  historical  text.     The  price  is  Is.  net. 

The  Fpenoh  Oapdenep- 

The  French  gardener's  chief  secret  is  continuous  care.  He 
has  no  hard  work,  but  he  has  unceasing  work.  He  usually 
glazes,  and  to  some  extent  makes  his  own  frames.  He  is  a 
handy  man.  He  is  so  economical  of  space  that  he  cannot  endure 
to  see  an  inch  left  bare,  and  sows  his  crops  so  that  when  one 
is  ready  to  cut,  another  almost  beneath  it  is  coming  to  use.  The 
paths  between  his  frames  are  of  the  breadth  of  two  sabots  side 
by  side,  that  and  no  more.  He  has  the  scientific  spirit.  Little 
thermometers  tell  him  the  exact  heat  of  his  frames,  and  he  keeps 
records  of  dates  and  unusual  occurrences. 

"Votes  fop  Women." 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  day  of  the  Suffnagettes'  demon- 
stration upon  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  women  had 
decorated  the  statue  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  is  the  most 
easterly  statue  in  the  Embankment  Gardens,  with  a  floral  ad- 
vertisement of  "Votes  for  Women."  As  advertisements  upon 
public  statues  are  not,  we  believe,  allowed,  Mr.  Frank  Wright, 
the  superintendent  of  these  gardens,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  "decoration.**  It  consisted  of  a  panel  done  in 
double  white  poet's  Narcissi,-  on  a  groundwork  of  Bay  leaves, 
and  had  been  executed  by  a  Covent  Garden  firm.  The  Suffra- 
gettes had  had  leave  to  place  a  floral  decoration  on  the  statue, 
but  this  is  different  from  an  advertisement. 

A  Fpult  Opowep's  lioss. 

An  action  bearing  ^n  railway  transit  for  fruit  growers  and 
small  farmers,  as  well  as  consumers,  was  decided  on  May  18,  in 
Wisbech  County  Court,  says  the  "Daily  Mail,"  by  his  Honour 
Judge  Mulligan,  K.C.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Cross,  was  a  fruit 
merchant  at  Wisbech,  and  the  defendants  were  owners  of  the 
Eclipse  Preserve  Works  at  Wigan.  Mr.  Cross  claimed  £95  15s., 
the  price  free  on  rail  of  Strawberries  soki  to  the  defendants. 
On  July  4  last  year  the  defendante  sent  Mr.  Cross  a  telegram 
offering  £22  a  ton  for  ten  tons  of  plugged  Strawberries.  He 
accepted.  Having  obtained  Strawberries  from  eight  separate 
growers,  he  put  them  in  two  lots,  free  on  rail,  on  the  Midland 
Railway  at  Wisbech  St.  Mary  Station.  Each  lot  was  consigned 
to  the  defendants  on  a  Midland  Railway  consignment  note, 
endorsed  "per  L.  and  N.W."  The  first  consignment  of  174 
tubs  left  Wisbech  St.  Mary  on  July  17,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
Wigan  until  the  19th.  The  second  consignment  of  sixty-seven 
tubs  left  on  the  18th  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  20th,  Tb© 
defendants  refused  to  accept  either  lot  because  of  the  delay  in 
transit  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  fruit — they  were  fresh  fruit 
when  despatched ;  they  had  become  unfit  for  use  as  human  food 
on  the  long  journey.  The  question  the  judge  had  to  decide  was 
whether  or  not  the  defendants  were  entitled,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  refuse  to  accept  the  Strawberries.  His  Honour  de- 
cided that  they  were  entitled  to  refuse,  because  Mr.  Cross  in 
previous  years  had  sent  the  defendant  company  400  tons  of 
Strawben-ies  by  Great  Eastern  and  L.  and  N. W.  Railways  from 
the  former's  station  at  Wisbech,  by  which  they  arrived  at  Wigan 
early  on  the  follo^\ing  day,  and  that  his  choice  of  the  different 
route  (though  it  was  shorter,  via  Peterborough)  was  a  breach 
of  duty.  The  Midland  system  first  touches  the  L.  and  N.W. 
at  Peterborough,  but  goods  will  not  be  transferred  there  by  the 
Midland,  which  sends  them  Tx>und  the  country  to  Buxton. 
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The  Tents  ape  Up  ! 

The  marquees  and  tejits  for  the  Temple  Show  were  already 
mainly  erected  on  Tiie«day  evening,  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Wright 
believes  in  getting  to  work  in  good  time;  but  the  poor  grass  of 
the  Temple  Gardens  suffers.  The  show  opens  next  Tuesday  at 
noon,  continuing  for  the  two  following  days. 

The  OulldfoPd  and  Dletplot  Gapdeneps*  Aesooiation. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on 
Tuesday,  May  5,  Mr.  W.  Hogsden  presiding,  an  interesting 
\and  instructive  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  Watson,  of  Sutton 
Place  Gardens,  on  *' Water  Gardening.''  The  lecturer  gave 
details  of  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  water  gardens,  both 
on  a  large  and  small  scale,  and  named  many  of  the  most  suit- 
able plants.     A  Ihearty  vote  of  ilaanks  was  paei.sed  to  Mr.  Watson. 

Duteh  Bulb  Opoweps'  Pplzes. 

The  Dutch  Bulb  Growers*  Society  of  Haarlem  has  again 
offered  prises  for  forced  Hyacinths,  similar  to  those  offered  for 
competition  this  year.  These  will  be  oomi>eted  for  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  on  March  9,  next  year. 
There  will  be  six  classes  in  two  divisions,  the  prizes  ranging  from 
thi-ee  guineas  as  first,  to  one  guinea.  Particulars  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster. 

Bpitlah  Oapdeneps'  Aasoolatlon. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  B.G.A.,  held  on  May  12  (Mr. 
Chas.  Foster  in  the  chair),  seventy-eight  new  members  were 
elected,  and  two  candidates  were  declined.  Questions  affecting 
the  payment  of  wages,  one  to  a  Northampton  member,  and  the 
alleged  grievances  of  men  at  Kew,  were  considered,  and  will 
come  up  for  further  report.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
annual  general  meeting,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Essex 
Hall,  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  at  7  p.m.  A  very  large  meeting 
is  anticipated. — J.  W. 

R.H.S.  Committees  to  Visit  Fpoermope. 

Through  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  His 
Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  allow  the  meiQ- 
ben^  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  that  society,  scientific, 
floral,  fruit  and  vegetable,  orchid,  and  narcissus,  to  visit  the 
Roj-al  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  the  <late  so  far  fixed  being  June  10. 
The  party,  which  will  be  a  large  one,  will  be  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  the  Mayor  in  the  Windsor  To^ati  Hall,  after  which 
they  will  drive  to  the  gardens.  These  during  the  past  few  years 
have  undergone  a  wonderful  change,  and  are  now  probably  the 
finest  Royal  gardens  in  the  world.  AH  the  glass  houses  have 
bft^n  removed  and  larger  ones  rebuilt. 

The  Nupsepy  and  Seed  Tpade  Aesoolatlon,  Ltd. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
the  offices,  32,  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  April  27, 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone), 
presided,  and  there  were  also  present  the  following  members: 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul  (Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son),  Mr. 
William  Bull  (Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons),  Mr.  G.  H.  Barr  (Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons),  Mr.  H.  W.  Nutting  (Messrs.  Nutting  and 
Sons),  Mr.  A.  E.  Protheree  (M^ssi-s.  Protheroe  and  Morris), 
Mr.  B.  B.  Mailer  (Messrs.  B.  Mailer  and  Son),  Mr.  A.  E. 
Silberrad  (Messrs.  R.  Silberrad  and  Son),  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Nieuwerf  (the  Harrow  Nursery  Co.).  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee submitted  to  the  meeting  showed  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  association  was  improving  yearly ;  the  amount  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  association  on  December  31  last  was 
£169  7s.  4d.,  consisting  of  £121  5s.  lOd.  at  the  bank  and  out- 
standing subscriptions,  commission,  and  status  inquiry  fees 
amounting  to  £48  Is.  6d.,  part  of  which  has  since  been  paid. 
The  members  present  at  the  meeting  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion had  been  of  great  service  to  the  trade,  as  it  had  during 
last  year  answered  870  status  anquiries,  and  had  collected 
accounts  amounting  to  £5,515  lis.,  principally  in  small  sums, 
after  the  members  had  done  all  in  th<ir  power  to  obtain  pay- 
ment by  letters.  The  association  had  expended  £19  3s.  8d.  in 
making  special  inquiries  relative  to  persons  seeking  credit. 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  (of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son)  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  association;  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting  was  re-elected 
tmisurer;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Barr  and  Mr.  H.  Simpson  (Messrs 
Cr>r>per,  Taber  and  Co.,  Ltd.),  were  re-elected  trustees. 


©ur  IDeterans  (5alleri2. 

ii.-Mr.  J.  GEORGE. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  papers,  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
collect  reminiscences  from  veteran  horticulturists,  pertaining  to 
evolution  and  changes  of  horticulture  and  floriculture  as  seen 
by  them,  was  begun  in  our  Spnng  Number  on  March  19.  The 
recollections  of  Mr.  George,  wlio  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  go  far  back.  He  hardly,  looks  his  age,  for  the  veteran 
has  experienced  the  jovs  and  the  sorrows  of  eighty-two  summers. 
To  be  exact,  he  wars  liorn  in  182(5,  at  Farringdon,  Berkshire,  a 
year  which  the>  horticultural  journalfst  particularly  recalls,  since 
it  was  in  that  year  that  the  father  of  our  phase  of  iournalism 
l>egan  his  ''Gardenere*  Magaaine.'*  I  refer  to  Loudon,  whose 
periodical  died  with  him  in  1843. 

Mr.  Georee  was  cradled  amid  the  flowers,  his  father  being 
engaged  in  tlie  nuisery  and  market  gardening  business,  and 
from  his  earliest  days  he  evinced  an  ai-dent  and  tender  recard 
for  floriculture.  Dahlias  and  Pansues  were  the  two  cnief 
favourites  of  his  youthful  years ;  but  perhaps  it  \\Tas  Hobson's 
choice  at  that  time,  for  these  were  the  two  specialties  gi-own  in 
the  parental  nursery-garden  ;  and  Mr.  George,  seni<M*.  achieved 
some  renown  as  an  exhibitor  of  DahFs  flowei*.  These  were 
doubles,  of  course,  for  the  numerous  breeds  that  enjoy  increase 
ing  fame  to-day,  as  singles,  Anemone-flowered,  Pjeony-flowered, 
collarette,  andeven  the  cactus  varieties,  were  not  then  evei> 
dreamed  of.  Nay,  one  ought  not  to  say  that;  for  our  aged 
friend,  with  the  fervour  of  the  true  old  florist,  brusquely  in- 
formed our  interviewer  that  "these  sorts  that  are  run  after 
in  these  days  were  not  looked  at  long  ago;  they  were  thrown 
on  the  rubbish  heap."  In  other  words,  deviations  from  the 
rigid  code  of  the  florists  received  short  shrift.  The  ©actus 
Dahlia  first  came  to  notice  in  England  in  1880,  in  which  year 
the  single  Dahlia  was  again  re-introduced ;  and  the  collarette 
foi-ms  sprang  up  in  1902,  and  the  Gennan  decorative  singles  or 
Pseony-flowered  were  placed  before  a  critical  public  three  years 
ago.  Mr.  George,  however,  has  "  evolved ''  also,  like  the  flowers, 
for  his  heart  is  gladdened  \nth  all  the  new  forms  of  the  various 
flowers;  and  it  would  probably  be  difllcult  at  the  present  day  to 
find  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  conservative,  old-time  type  of 
florist. 

As  with  the  Dahlia,  so  with  the  Pansy.  In  1826  and  onward 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  show  Pansy 
was  supreme.  Then  came  the  fancy  varieties,  with  colours 
more  diversified  and  less  formal.  When  Mr.  George  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  the  race  that  we  call  Violas — some  of  which 
have  their  centres  rayed,  other.<i  l>eingrayless,  and  whose  flowers 
are  seldom  f:o  large  a.s  those  of  the  Faiisies,  and  lacking  their' 
bizari'e  colouring — were  only  then  being  introduced.  Much 
progress  has  taken  place  since  then.  An  epitonfe  of  floricul- 
tural  history  might  surelv  be  written  around  the  life  of  one 
who  has  lived  thix>ugh  eighty  years ;  but  there  are  other  flowers 
with  which  our  veteran's  name  is  more  intimately  associated, 
and  upon  these  we  must  dwell. 

Leaving  the  old  nursery  home,  wliich  was  then  dissolved, 
the  young  gardener  became  apprenticed  to  Mr.  George  Milne 
at  Farringdon  House,  where  he  remained  until  a  reduction  in 
the  establishment  necessitated  a  move  to  another  situation. 
Our  friend  was  then  nearing  his  majority,  ajid  having  been  all 
his  days  at  gardening,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  change 
of  berth  meant  an  upwai-d  move— in  fact,  to  the  top  of  the 
tree.  He  w«.s  engaged  as  head-gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Warnford.  A\'arnford  House,  &uthampton,  in  April,  1846, 
where  he  remained  until  February,  18o0.  In  those  days  head 
gaixlenerships  were  secured  earlier  in  life,  by  a  long  way,  than 
they  are  to-day.  On  questioning  Mr.  George  as  to  the  reasons 
for  this,  he  said  it  was  simply  because  there  were  far  more 
gardeners  now,  and  that  there'  w^h  also  an  immensely  greater 
number  of  gardening,  and  allied  subjects  now  to  be  mastered. 

During  his  tenure  of  Warnford  a  change  took  place  in  the 
proprietary,  when  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  succeeded  Lady  Warn- 
ford. Also  in  1848,  two  years  prior  to  his  leaving,  Mr.  George 
became  married,  and  in  o^ir  own  Diamond  Jubilee  year  as  a 
newspaper,  we  are  much  delighted  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  upon  the  attainment,  next  month,  of  their 
golden  wetlding.  This  vetenan  gardener  does  not  talk  poJitics, 
else  could  he  have  told  us  tales  of  several  stirring  times  that 
are  now  fading  into  the  background  of  "ancient"  history.  We 
are  indeed  more  delighted  to  hear  him  tell  us,  not  without  pride, 
of  having  the  superintendence  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men, 
while  he  was  still  but  a  youth,  in  can-ying  out  important  scenic 
alteratioiLs  in  his  first  headship.  Thirteen  thousand  (13,000) 
shrubs  of  different;  kinds,  including  forty  varieties  of  Crataegus, 
were  planted  in  this  undertaking. 

But  another  r4ep  onward  was  contemplated,  and  by  the 
friendly   aid   of    the    brothers   John   and   James  Fraser,   then 
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carrying  on  a  nui-sery  business  at  Lee  Bridge,  Mr.  George,  one  | 
year  later,  obtayied  another^sitiiation  at  Lee,  near  Blackheath,  ! 
in  Kent,  remaining  two  years.  Not  yet  feeling  thoroughly  com- 
fortable, another  application  to  his  nurse rj-nien  friends  obtained  ' 
for  him  the  superintendence  of  the  gardens  of  Miss  Nicholson  at  ; 
Stamford  Hill,  London,  thia  now  being  1853,  at  the  time  when  ! 
^ur  soldiers  were  leaving  for  the  Crimea.  Fourteen  prosperous  ' 
yearn  were  passed  at  this  place,  and,  Mr.  George  and  nis.  family  | 
also  migrated  with  his  employera,  who  now  took  up  residence  ! 
at  Putney  Heath,  where  a  further  term  of  sixteen  vears  was  j 
happily  spent.  Altogether  he  was  head  gardener  to  the-Niohol-  | 
son's  for  thirty  vcars.  After  that  he  started  business  on  his 
own  account  in  the  same  neigh bourliood,  where  he  and  his  two  ^ 
sons  and  daughter  carry  on  a  horticultural  trade. 
,  But  during  those  thirty  years  at  Stamford  Hill  and  Putney  ! 
Heath  our  veteran  had  accomplished  some  notable  cross- 
breeding. Forty  years  ago  the  ribbon-border  was  a  every-day  1 
feature  in  summer  gardens.  As  an  addition  to  the  plants  used  | 
therein.  Mr.  George  thought  that  dwarf  TropwoTums  would  | 
surely  be  welcomed;  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  Having  raised  ! 
hundreds  of  seedlings  from  a  stock  of  the  tall-growing  I 
Trop»olum  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  a  few  were  found  to  be  dwarf,  ! 
and  by    a    process    of  selection, 

two    were      ultimately      chosen,  » 

namely,  Tropseolum  com  pactum 
coccineum,  and  T.  c.  aureum, 
which  were  bushy,  and  grew  only 
four  to  five  inches  high.  One  of 
the  brothers  Henderson  intro- 
duced these.  The  Hendersons,  of 
Wellington  and  Edgware  Roads ; 
Low*s,  of  Clapton;  Frasei*s',  of 
Lee  Bridge  (for  stove  and  green- 
house specimen  plants) ;  John  and 
Charles  Lee,  Hammersmith ; 
Fairbairn,  of  Clapham  (for 
Heaths) ;  and  Osborn,  of  Fulham 
(for  fruit  trees),  are  the  firms 
best  remembei-ed  in  the  days  to 
which  we  are  referring. 

Soon  Mr.  Greorge  turned  his 
attention  to  the  aonal  Pelar- 
goniums, which  at  that  time  wei^ 
receiving  a  new  and  ardent  ap- 
preciation from  the  floricultural 
world  at  large.  Donald  Beaton 
had  obtained  many  novel  colours 
from  Pelargonium  s&onale,  and  our 
friend  George  bought  some  of 
these  acquisitions  'and  began 
crossing  and  selecting  among 
them.  The  result  was  numerous 
certificated  varieties,  about  1(X) 
being  actually  given  to  the  public. 
Henry  CannelF  introduced  not  a 
few;  as  also  the  late  William 
Paul,  the  Lees,  and 'a  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Hornsey.       Tliat  other 

great  floriculturist  and  Grape  i^iser,  Mr.  J.  Royston  Pearson, 
of  the  Chilwell  Nurseries,  was  contemporaneous  m  the  work  or   I 
improving  the  Pelargonium,  along  with   whom  must  be  asso-  | 
ciated  the  name  of  Dr.  Denny,  of  Stoke  Newington.     Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  George,  and  perhaps  others  also,  each  annually  sent   i 
a  .set  of  novelties  to  be  tried  in  the  old  Chiswick  Garden^  and   I 
also  to  the  London  parlas.     Those  were  the  days  when  the  flowers  | 
of  the  free-flowering  nosegav  Pelargoniums  were  undergoing  ; 
transition  to  a   rounder,    fuUer,  and    larger    form.      A  great 
Pelargonium  Show  was  arranged  by  the  short-lived  Pelargonium   I 
Society   in  the  year  1872.     It  was  held  in  coiy unction  with  one  j 
of  the  Royal    Horticultural    Society's    exhibitions    at     South  \ 
Kensington,  and  prizes  were  offerea  strictly  for  quality.     The  ' 
plants  were  to  be  shown  in  Gin  pots,  and  if  only  one  flower  was 
expanded,  provided  it  were  thoix>ughly  good,  the  prize  would 
go  to  it  rather  than  to  another  with  twenty  flowers,  each  of 
which  lacked  the  merits  of  the  one- flowered  plant.     Mr.  George 
Itad  a  first-rate  lot  of  seedlings,  and  thougn  the  competitions 
were  foi-  the  best  kinds  which  could  be  collected  from  all  known 
sources,  he  preferred  to  try  his  luck  with  his  o\ni *home- raised 
plants.     What  result.^     Immense  success!     He  was  first  for  the 
eighteen  and  the  twelve  zonab,  and  for  eighteen  and  twelve 
hybrid  zonals,  and  came  second  for  the  thi*ee  specimen  plants; 
on  the  top  of  all  of  which  he  won  four  first-class  certificates. 
With   reference  to  the  Pelargonium  Society,   Mr.   George   in- 
formed the  writer  that  this  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Denny  and 
Mr.  Pearson.  ^. 

HybrulLsing  had  already  been  attempted  upon  Ivy-leaved 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Wills,  of  the  old  Ashburnham 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  and  later  of  South  Kensington,  was  first  in 
the  field,  and  from  that  source  seeds  were  procured.  The  flowers 
of  these  hybrids  were  always  single,  but  eventually  from  a 
Continental  firm  came    the    doubles.      Mr.   George,   however,"^ 


Mr.  J.  Qeorge 


quite  independently  got  a  double^  out  of  which  came  the  still 
well-known  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  which  was  figured  by 
Mr.  Moore  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Very  many  crossings, 
however,  were  made  before  this  progress  or  success  was 
reached,  for  the  early  mules  or  hybrids  refused  to  breed, 
and  so  the  worker  was  forced  to  go  over  and  over  the  same 
ground. 

The  la^t  genus  that  our  friend  subjected  to  his  powers  was 
the  Abutilon.  Folks  may  think  there  is  small  field  for  play 
here ;  but  we,  presumably,  are  only  looking  on  the  finished  work. 
In  1883  he  whom  we  discufis  was  reputed  to  have  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world.  The  start  appears  to  h^ve  been  made 
between  one  called  Boulge  de  Niege,  white,  and  an  orange- 
flowered  variety  purchased  at  Veitch's.  Numbers  of  seedlings 
were  soon  in  eviaence,  and  the  pre.sentation  of  a  pink  sort, 
named  roseum,  by  B.  S.  Williams  of  Holloway.  for  which  7s.  6d. 
per  plant  was  charged,  immediately  led  Mr.  George  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  his  own  stock.  His  friend,  Mr.  Ifenry  Parr,  of 
Trent  Park,  where  he  still  acts  aa  gardener,  chanced  also  to  see 
the  Putney  Heath  seedlings,  and  a«*sured  tlie  raiser  that  he  was 
far  ahead  of  any  rivals.  And  so  the  work  was  more  ardently 
pursued,  and  year  by    year    certificates     were   obtained,  and 

novelties  were  eagerly  sought  for 
bv  the  vendors.  Mr.  Creorge 
tfiinks  he  imported  the  rich 
scarlet  colours  into  his  flowers 
thix>ugh  using  Hibiscus  sinensis 
as  the  pollen  parent.  Fop  a  long 
time  the  wMsibility  of  hybridis- 
ing the  Hibiscus  and  Abutilon 
was  doubted,  but  among  other 
authorities,  the  late  Dr.  Masters 
finally  agreed  that  it  had  been 
truly  accomplished. 

As  an  exhibitor  and  judge 
Mr.  Greorge  has  more  incidents  to 
, relate  tluin  we  have  space  to 
relate  them  in;  but  he  and  Mr. 
James  Douglas  are  old  friends  in 
this  direction.  Our  veteran  is 
also  the  oldest  living  member  of 
the  National  Ohrysanthemnm 
Society,  a  fact-  which  the  oflScials 
(Surely  do  not  know,  else  would 
they  accord  him  honour.  But 
in  one  \tay  or  another  he  has 
exhibited  at  th«ir  shows  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Forty-eight  * 
years  ago  he  won  two  beautiful 
silver  cups  for  specimen  Chrys- 
anthemums at  the  Manor  House, 
Stoke  Newington,  and  these 
trophies  are  to  be  seen  on  his 
drawing-room  mantlepiece.  He 
well  remembers  Fortune's  Japan- 
ese Chrysanthemums,  then  in- 
troduced*^ from  the  Elast,  with 
thread-like  i)etal8,  very  scanty 
and  thin,  forming  bedraggled  floral  clusters  at  the  top  of  long 
sticks,  7ft  to  8ft  high. 

The  oflScers  and  members  of  the  United  Horticultural  Bene- 
fit and  Provident  Society  will  also  like  to  know  that  he  of  whom 
we  write  was  an  active  originator  of  this  sick  pay  club.  A  Mr. 
Heale,  then  at  Low's,  was  the  first  "upon  the  books,"  wh«n  it 
was  started  at  Stoke  Newington.  Then  it  was  resolved  to  I^aise 
sufficient  funds  to  give  the  movement  a  good  start.  For  this 
puipose  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  approached,  and  with 
the  late  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  V.M.H.,  and 
othei-s,  a  great  and  successful  flower  sh6w  wsb  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall, at  which  £300  were  cleared.  Another  show  was  held,  and 
no  prizes  were  offered,  but  in  recognition  of  his  help  in  send- 
ing Clirv-feanthemums,  Mr.  George  was  awarded  a  handsome 
timepiece,  which  .stands  between  the  cups  just  mentioned. 

Now  we  come  to  the  concluding  lines  of  our  notice.  After 
leaving  his  gaixlenership,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  set 
himself  the  task  of  developing  a  business  in  horticultural 
sundries.  He  had  had  a  friend  w1k>,  as  a  chemist,  patented  a 
nicotine  fumigator  and  a  preparation  known  as  tobacco  ti^ue, 
but  this  was  costly.  Mr.  George  early  perceived  the  value  of 
tobacco-paper  for  *^ this  purpose,  and  immediately  set  himself 
to  pixKiure  quantities  for  sale.  He  continued  to  develop  his 
business  until  the  introduction  of  the  vaporisers  now  in  general 
use  led  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  old-fashioned  materials.  In 
T890,  when  Messrs.  Gaixlner  and  Smithson  placed  their  nicotine 
fumigator  before  the  public,  our  friend  accepted  the  London 
agency,  and  found  the  preparation  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
m  the  market.  Although  originally  confining  his  attention 
mainly  to  pi-eparations  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  Mr. 
George  soon  developed  other  lines,  such  as  manures.  Mushroom 
spawn,  pea*  itc,  and  in  these  he  stUl  enacts  an  extensive 
business.     Muenroom  spawn  is  now  one  of  his  specialties,  and 
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it  is  worthy  of  iK>te  that  to  one  firm  akme,  the  Scottish  Mush- 
room Co.,  Ltd.,  he  haa  sold  16,000  buc^ls.  To  him  &I0O  we  are 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  wood-wool.  This  he  has  been 
selling  for  nineteen  years.  At  first  it  wiaa  cat  from  red  deal, 
hut  latterly  the  white  Aspen  was  emplo]^ed.  Mr.  George 
brought  this  wood-wool  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society^s 
Fruit  Committee,  who  asked  Mr.  Wyihes  to  pack  a  boxful  of 
Strawberries  with  it  and  send  it  to  the  committee  by  carrier  to 
test  its  merits  as  a  micking  material,  also  to  see  if  it  in  any  way 
tainted  the  fruit.  It  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  receiyed 
the  committee's  commendation. 

One  has  not  talked  long  with  Mr.  George  ere  one  peroeires 
that  just  as  in  the  floricultural  business,  bo  also  in  his,  diere  has 
been  an  onward  march,  and  old  things  give  place  to  new.  Even 
in  horticultural  sundiries  there  is  l^een  competition,  and  the 
business  requires  the  most  acute  care  ana  foresight.  Mr. 
C^rge,  in  hia  ei^ty-second  year,  is  still  in  harness,  but  he  is 
ably  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  and  we  mav  conclude  ov  wishing 
him  "a  fair  field  and  no  favour" ;  and  tnat  he  may  be  spared 
many  years  to  relate  his  reminiscences  of  former  days. 


-••♦^ 


Tomatoes  are  generally  considered  a  very  precarious  crop, 
but,  with  a  little  care  and  foresight,  they  need  not  be  much 
more  so  than  ordinary  crops  of  wall  fruit.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  them  making  rampant  growth  all  through  the 
summer,  and  all,  or  most,  ^  the  blossom  dropping  off,  or  failing 
to  set  until  June  or  even  July  is  well  advanced,  with  the  result 
that  no  ripe  fruit  is  obtained  until  the  middle  of  September, 
after  which,  unless  the  season  is  very  favourable  indeed,  the 
Iruit  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  flavour.  Having  grown  them 
in  the  open  for  man^  years,  and  having  bought  some  of  my 
experience  at  the  price  of  repeated  failures,  I  propose  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  the  principles  of  the  successful  culture  of  the 
Tomato  outdoors,  assuming  for  the  purpose  of  these  notes  that 
a  wall  or  fence  of  some  sort  is  available  for  their  support.  The 
latter  is  not  really  necessary  to  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  a 
favourable  season,  but  its  absence  adds  very  much  to  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  crop. 

Sta^FREPABAnON    OF    THE    SoUi— 

is  that  upon  whicn,'' perhaps,  more  than  upon  anything  else, 
Buooess  or  failure  depend.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  a 
poor  soil  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  them  to  set  €arly  and 
freely,  and  large  crops  of  fine  fruit  are  rarely  obtained  under 
such  conditions.  Though  the  soil  should  be  fairly  good,  it  is 
better  not  to  Apply  any  animal  manure  when  preparing  the 
ground,  as  it  prevents  that  firmness  of  the  soil  which  is  so 
neoessanr,  besides  conducing  \.<^  leafy  growth.  If  the  soil  is 
prepared,  in  the  autumn  or  winter  (andthis  is  the  bcust  time) 
basic  slag  should  then  be  added  at  the  rate  of  51b  to  twenty 
square  yards^  unless  the  soil  is  chalky,  sandy,  or  gravelly,  when 
half  this  amount  of  bonemeal  would  be  better,  this  being  supple- 
mented by  a  similar  amount  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  superphos^ 
Shato  of  lime  in  the  early  Spring.  In  addition  to  these 
ressings,  whatever  the  soil,  oonfire  ashes  could  soarcely  be 
used  to  better  purpose.  The  soil  should  be  UMide  firm  at  the 
time  of  planting  without  being  kneaded,  firmness  of  soil  en- 
couraging a  short-jointed  and  fruitful  growth  from  the 
beginning,  by  checking  the  natural  tendency  of  this  plant  to 
too  greedy  rooting.  In  a  general  wav  it  is  not  safe  to  plant 
out,  even  in  the  southern  counties,  before  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  and  even  after  that  they  may  need  protection  on  one  or 
two  nights,  as  they  never  recover  their  full  vigour  after  a  chill, 
a  fact  which  makes  the  raising  of  them  by  an  amateur  in  a 
cold  house  so  risky. 

^Tnte  Setting  op  the  FBxrrr 

IS  tliLi  iiinl^  lliJBL  to  he  anxiously  looked  for.  Given  a  well- 
prepared  and  firm  soil  in  a  sunny  position,  with  plenty  of  air 
space,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced.  Plants  sometimes 
fail  to  set  their  blossom  from  want  of  moisture,  especially 
against  a  wall  or  fence,  and  they  should  be  looked  after  in  this 
respect  and  kept  damp  enough  to  permit  of  unchecked  growth, 
without  undue  luxuriance.  As  an  aid  to  this,  a  mulch  of  light 
strawy  manure  should  be  put  round  the  plants.  All  side* shoots 
should  be  pinched  out.  and  such  pieces  of  leaves — never  whole 
ones — removed  as  may  be  necwisary  to  insure  free  acce^  of  sun 
and  air  to  all  the  foliage  remaining  on  the  plants.  Some  brush 
the  blossoms  with  a  camel-hair  briiflh  to  assist  the  setting  of 
the  blossom,  but  the  anthers  are  curious  as  regards  poUen,  and 
I  have  never  been  sure  that  much  good  has  resulted  from  thft 
operation  when  conducted  in  the  open.  All  growers  will  have 
observed  that  the  five  stamens  are  united  together  to  form  a  sort 
of  pent-house  round  the  pistil,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
take  the  smallest  blade  of  a  pen-knife  and  just  slit  this  open. 
It  may  seem  tedious,  but  after  a  few  have  been  done  and 
dexterity  acquired,  fifty  flowers  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  better  results  to  this  than 
to  the  use  of  the  camel's-liair    bnivsh,    but    neither    need,    or 


should,  be  resorted  to  if  the  blossom  starts  setting  freely.  (When 
two  or  three  trusses  of  fruit  have  set  on  each  plant,  eotbat 
the  growth  has  become  well  balanced  by  the  natural  exuberant 
ener^  of  the  plant  being  absorbed  in,  or  diverted  to,  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit, 

-/'The  Feeding  of  the  Plants  -^ 

is  the  next  thing  to  claim  attention.  A  variety  of  substances 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a 
sprinkling  of  a  rich  nitrogenous  guano  round  the  plants  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  an  ounce  to  the  square  yara,  this  being 
afterwards  well  watered  in.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  fort- 
night or  so,  or  alternated  with  the  same  amount  of  nitrate  of 
soaa  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  result  will  soon  be  seen  in 
the  zapidly  swelling  fruit.  With  a  favourable  season,,  and  good 
auccess  otherwise,  the  earliest  fruits  should  be  turning  by  the 
middle  of  July,  and  ready  to  gather  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  here  it  should  be  said  that  those  who  gather  Tomatoes  as 
soon  as  they  are  red,  do  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
acquire*  their  full  richness  of  flavour.  Another  week  or  a  fort- 
night in  a  dull  and  cold  season,  is  the  least  that  they  should 
be  alkywed  to  hang  after  they  have  turned  red.  j  Af tftr  the  first 
week  in  August  aU  unopened  buds  should  be  picked  off,  and  no 
more  allowed  \.o  form,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
feeding  of  the  plants  may  be  discontinued,  as    -    - 

r^THE  RlFENINQ  OF  THE  FeUIT  -   ■ 

is  now  the  prin6t\)al  consideration,  and  this  is  delayed  both  by 
luxuriance  of  growth  and  by  dampness  of  soil.  We  must  now 
sacrifice  any  increased  sise  hi  fruit  we  might  obtain  in  favour 
of  early  ripening.  If  September  turns  out  to  be  wet,  following 
upon  a  dry  summer^  the  result  is  often  the  wholesale  splitting 
of  the  fruit,  both  ripe  and  green,  which  is  very  disappointing. 
Hie  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  soil  dry,  and,  if  possible,  the 
fruit  also.  The  best  plan  is  to  set  up  frame  sashes  in  front  of 
the  wall,  thus  keeping  both  fruit  and  roots  dry.  and  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  arrange  boards  to  shoot  the  wet  from  the  roots. 
The  sashes  have  the  further  recommendation  of  keeping  off  anv 
premature  frosts,  allowing  the  fruit  to  keep  on  the  plants  till 
the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes  later.  But  if  these  are  not 
available,  coverin£^  should  be  kept  in  readiness  to  hang  over 
them  on  the  first  frosty  night,  a  week  or  two  of  genial  weather 
often  following  a  disastrous  night  in  early  October.  It  the 
weather  continues  damp,  and  the  fruit  is  inclined  to  split,  it 
should  be  picked  as  soon  as  it  is  beginning  to  turn,  and  be  laid 
in  a  warm  place,  putting  it  away  in  a  fireside  cupboard,  in  a 
basket  with  hay  or  flannel. 

When  by  reason  of  wet  or  cold,  or  a  general  breaking  up  of 
genial  weather,  the  outdoor  Tomato  season  is  obviously  over, 
the  plants  should  be  pulled  up  and  be  hung  up  by  the  rpota  in 
a  greenhouse  or  summer  house,  when  the  unnpened  fruits  will 
continue  to  ripen  for  another  month  or  more.  Though  such 
fruits  will  not  be  of  good  enough  flavour  for  use  in  the  raw 
state,  they  will  be  by  no  means  unwelcome  for  cooking,  and  may, 
if  the  autumn  has  l)een  a  favourable  on^,  be  kept  in  use  till 
after  Christmas. 


Diseases  ol  Plants. 

Liming  tiie  Land  and  its  Bffeots. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Cbllinge,  M.Sc., 
PJi.S.  F.E.S.,  Director  of  the  Cooper  Research  Laboratory, 
Berkhamstead,  lectured  before  the  Warwickshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  on  ^  The  Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture,  with  Special 
Reference  to  its  Application  to  Finger-and-toe  Disease  in 
Turnips,  Ac."  Mr.  Collingo  first  pointed  out  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice,  and  how  it  had  graduaUy  fallen  into  disuse  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  describing 
the  chemical  nature  of  lime,  as  understood  and  required  by 
the  agriculturist,  he  very  fully  treated  of  its  manunal,  chemi- 
cal, physical,  and  biological  action  on  the  soil  and  soil 
organisms.  Full  details  were  given  of  how  and  when  to  apply 
it  and  the  kind  of  land  most  likely  to  benefit  from  it,  and 
where  and  when  it  was  likely  to  prove  injurious.  Turning 
next  to  its  relationship  to  plant  disease,  the  lecturer  po-^ted 
out  the  favourable  action  lime  had  upon  the  Potato-scab  dis- 
ease, possibly  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  soil.  Fmger^nd-toe 
disease  was  *fuUy  described,  and  resum^  of  the  work  that  had 
been  carried  out  in  recent  years  by  Professor  Gilchrist  and 
the  Armstrong  College  staff  at  Cockle  Park  Farm.  This  ex- 
cellent series  of  experiments  Mr.  Collingc  spoke  most  highly 
of.  and  stated  that  agriculturists  generally  were  under  f  gre*t 
debt  for  the  very  thorough  and  patient  work  there  instituted, 
and  so  sucoessfullv  carried  out.  There  was  no  doubt  any  kmger 
as  to  the  influence  of  lime  upon  the  last  mentioned  disejwe: 
indeed,  up  to  the  present  time,  liming  was  the  only  method 
that  had  civen  any  reasonable  success.  In  conclusion,  the  Jec- 
turer  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  .«^l^"«^f  *« /'^'J  .^ 
combination  of  lime,  followed  by  a  dressing  of  «^„^";^  ™'Kht 
possibly  give  much  better  ret^iilts  than  had  yet  been  obtained. 
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Bdflrewopthla  ohpysantha. 

This  shrub  is  seldom  met  with  in  private  collections.  Its 
beautiful  waxy  yellow  flowers  change  to  white,  and  they  appear 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  '  They  have  also  a 
pleasing  fragrance.  If  planted  out  in  a  cool  house,  along  with 
the  Daphne,  these  will  brighten  the  dull  season  of  the  year. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  which,  if  taken 
with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood,  and  inserted  singly  into  small 
thumb  pots  filled  with  silver  sand  or  coarse  river  sand,  will  root 
readily.  It  is  essential  that  the  pots  should  be  without  drainage 
holes.  Plunge  in  a  close  propagating  frame,  with  moderate 
bottom  heat,  and  water  copiously  twice  daily.  The  cuttings  will 
emit  roots  in  about  three  weeks  time.  Shade  them  from  bright 
sunshine.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Daphne  and  Luculia  gratissima.— Wm.  H.  Jenkins, 
Northenden,  Cheshire. 

AttendlnflT  to  Hedflres. 

Ijoudon,  writing  about  gardening  eighty  years  ago,  re- 
marked that  a  good  many  persons  did  not  pay  proper  attention 
to  their  hedges.  I  am  afraid,  were  he  alive  and  taking  a  look 
round  now,  he  would  not  find  the  improvement  he  might 
expect.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  a  garden,  that  its  environing 
hedges,  if  it  has  them,  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  a  yearly 
rather  careless  clipping  is  all  the  treatment  a  hedgerow  gets. 
A  great  defect,  as  he  remarks,. in  many  hedges  is  that  they  are 
not  at  the  outset  made  of  sufficient  thickness,  therefore  are  less 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  high  winds.  Hedges  ought  to  be 
sometimes  examined  for  caterpillars,  any  dead  or  contorted 
twigs  removed.  In  a  dry  season  they  would  also  be  assisted  if 
a  little  water  was  afforded  them.  Now  and  then  it  is  desirable 
to  fill  up  gaps  by  putting  in  new  plants.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  in  some  of  the  new  garden  cities  it  is  proposed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  have  dividing  hedgerows  instead  of  brick  walls  or 
fences.— J.  R.  S.  C. 

Rose,  Joseph  Liowe. 
.  This  beautiful  sport  from  the  well-known  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  bids  fair  to  rival  that  grand  Rose  as  a  forcing  variety. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  shown  some  splendid 
blossoms  that  have  all  the  charm  of-  a  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  in 
their  colouring,  but  with  a  much  freer  habit  of  flowering  during 
the  dull  days  of  winter.  When  cut,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  Joseph  Lowe  from  Mme.  Abel  Ghatenay,  especially 
in  the  bud  state,  but  it  retains  the  habit  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant;  and  also  its  fine  form  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  a 
cool  season  Joseph  Lowe  will  be  valuable  to  the  exhibitor,  for 
where  is  there  a  box  of  blooms  put  up  but  what  contains  a 
specimen  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant?  I  believe  (saya  "Rosa"  in 
*' Gaixieaiing")  Joseph  Lowe  will  prove  to  be  equally  as  use- 
ful, and  if  it  but  maintains  its  good  qualities  outdoors,  I  think 
exhibitors  will  have  a  useful  addition  to  their  collection.  The 
strong  point  of  Joseph  Lowe  is  its  suitability  for  early  forcing 
Tlieie  are  not  -many  Roses  that  oan  be  called  "good"  for  such 
a  purpose.  One  cannot  "force*'  Mme.  Abel  Ghatenay  very 
early,  but  whon  it  does  come  in  there  is  then  no  room  for 
Joseph  Lowe,  because  it  not  "only  is  perfect  in  colour,  but  its 
splendid  long  stems  render  it  invaluable  for  vases  and  other 
decorative  work.  The  raisers  of  Joseph  Lowe  think  so  highly 
of  this  Rose  that  they  have  planted  several  houses  of  it 
specially  for  the  cut  bloom,  and  if  one  would  see  what  a  Rose 
is  capable  of  this  is  the.  way  to  test  it.  Prepare  a  <good  deep 
root-run,  with  half-inch  bones  placed  in  the  bottom  layer  of 
Boil,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  some  well-decayed  manure. 
Plants  thus  treated,  and  hard  pruned  each  season,  are  a  source 
of  both  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  owner,  the  lusty  vigour 
testifying  to  the  care  with  which  the  ^oil  has  been  preparecl. 


Rld£re  Cueumbep«. 

These  are  very  useful  for  pickling  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
table  use,  and  the  ground  should  be  prepared  for  the  plants 
forthwith.  If  space  be  restricted,  you  may  grow  these  Cucum- 
bers between  the  rows  of  Gooseberry  trees.  Do  not  dig  up  the 
ordinary  soil  to  interfere  with  the  roots  of  the  tiees,  but  place 
some  heaps  of  good,  rich  compost  between  the  rows,  and,  in 
due  time,  put  out  the  Cucumber  plants.  Chopped  turves, 
leaf  soil,  and  rotted  manure  should  be  used;  it  may  be  spread 
over  the  ground  when  the  Cucumbers  are  all  gathered  at  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

Populapity  of  Pypamldal  Plants. 

Those  who  sell  trees  and  shrubs  find  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  pyramidal  forms  of  trees  *and  shrubs,  both,  of  the 
evergreen  and  deciduous  kinds.  In  the  line  of  evergreens 
hardly  a  kind  can  be  named  that  is  not  called  for.  It  is 
especially  notable  in  the  oase  of  evergreen  Box,  Yew,  Retino- 
sporas,  and  like  sorts.  Not  only  pyramidal  kinds,  but  those  of 
standard  appearance  as  well  are  selling  well,  both  in  the  ever- 
green and  the  deciduous  line.  While  agreeing  with  those  who 
think  a  natural  growing  tree  or  shrub  is  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  6hax)es,  those  of  formal  contour  are  much  in  place  near 
buildings,  pathways,  and  similar  positions.  Whore  formal 
gardens  are,  it  is  often  necessary  that  the  shape  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  should  fit  the  design  intended ;  and  every  year  sees 
more  elaborate  gardens  of  this  description  formed  than  before. 
Besides  their  use  in  the  places  suggested,  a  pyramidaUshaped 
tree,  especially  of  an  evergreen  nature,  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
a  whole  collection  of  trees  and  sha-ubs  by  contrast.  The  ease 
with  which  these  nice  evergreens  oan  be  imported  deters  those 
from  growing  them  who  otherwise  might  do  it,  as  other  fields 
of  work  are  open  to  them  which  pay  them  better.— ("Florists' 
Exchange.*') 

Plants  In  Flowep  at  Olasnevln- 

In  common  with  other  districts,  a  severe  storm  of  fix)st  and 
snow  occurred  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  April.  Daffodils 
in  full  flower  were  bent  to  the  grass  by  the  weight  of  snow. 
Magnodia  flowers  wero  blackened  and  ruined  for  this  year, 
while  the  young  leaves  of  Gunneras,  Rodgersias,  some  PaBonias,. 
and  the  like,  were  badly  injured.  Witli  the  somewhat  brighter 
conditions  of  the  last  week  or  so  many  plants  have  come  into 
flower.  Gai-den  Tulips  of  the  later  sections  are  now  beginning . 
to  make  a  display  in  succession  to  the  species  which  are  now 
fading,  and  for  some  weeks  to  come  Spring  bedding  will  mako 
a  show,  given  reasonable  weather.  Among  others  the  follow- 
ing have  come  into  flower  since  the  last  list  appeared : : — 
Arabis  Sturri,  Arenarias  balearica  and  montana,  Aubi'ietias  in 
many  varieties,  j^Ethionema  iberidifolia.  Anemone  albana, 
Bryan  thus  taxifolius,  Cheiranthus  AUioni,  Celmisia  grandiflora, 
Corydalis  ophiocarpa,  Oaltha  polypetala,  Caltha  radioans,  Di'aba 
dicranoides,  D.  ciliata,  Euphorbia  epithymoides,  Fritillaria  im- 
perialis,  F.  Meleagris,  F.  lutoa,  F.  nigra,  F.  pyrenaica,  Heloniop- 
sis  breviscapa,  Hyocytamus  orientale  (syn.  Physoclaina),  Irises 
oaucasica,  bucharica,  Fosteriana,  pumila  and  vars.j  tuberosa,^. 
and  pseudo-pumila.  Linum  alpinum,  Muscaris  Heldreichi^ 
botryoides  album,  mutanthum,  and  latifolium.  Meoonopsis  in- 
tegrifolia,  Phlox  subulata  and  vars.,  Pulmonaria  arvemense 
alba.  Primulas  involucrata,  Veitchi,  Auricula,  monacensis, 
apennina,  and  pulverulenta.  Pteonia  Cambessedesi  from 
Marjorca,  Ranunculus  gramineus,  Scilla  bifolia  rosea,  Ranuncu- 
lus Thora,  Scilla  amcena,  Sedum  roseum  linifolium  aurantia- 
cum,  Trillium  sessile,  T.  sessile  califomicum,  T.  grandiflorum, 
Trollius  Orangeman,  T.  Goldsmith,  T.  Newry  Giant;  Veronica 
cuneifolia,  V.  canterburyensis,  Vesicaria  reticulata,  and  Wald- 
steinia  trifolia.  Shrubs:  Cytisus  biflorus,  Kewensis,  Beani, 
monspessulanus,  'and  hirsutus  hirsutissimus ;  Genista  pilosa, 
G.  anglioa,  Cassiope  tetragona.  Spiraea  arguta,  Prunus  incana, 
P.  pseudo-Cerasus,  P.  Avium,  &c.  Pyrus  salicifolia,  P.  eleagri- 
folia,  P.  prunifolia,  Piptanthus  nepaJensis,  Pyrus  Malus  ffori- 
bnnda,  Berberis'  in  severial  hybrids  and  species,  Amelanchier 
canadensis,  Ceanothus  rigidus,  and  other  things.— J.  W, 
Besant. 
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"FrtDch  Gardening." 

The  writers  in  certain  -of  the  daily  papers  who  are  guilty 
of  so  much  fuss,  and  whose  misleading  statements  may  lead 
people  who  "do  not  know"  to  put  their  money  in  intensive 
cultures,  or  wliat  they  are  pleased  to  oall  French  gardening, 
ought  to  be  rather  more  guarded  in  their  statementft.  With 
an  enthusiasm,  which  might  be  turned  to  better  account,  certain 
individuals  are  endeavouring  to  exploit  this  system  as  tnough  it 
were  something  quite  new  and  wholly  profitable.  Has  no  one 
ever  heard  of  the  private  gardener's  methods  of  frame  cultures? 
He  will  take  a  crop  of  early  Radishea,  followed  by  Potatoes; 
these  in  turn  by  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  and  all  from  the  same 
'  frame,  and  may  "end  up  the  season  by  securing  a  crop  of  Violets 
from  the  same  bed.  We  doubt  if  a  Frenchman  could  show  a 
much  better  record  than  the  above.  Frequently  the  Potatoes 
may  be  varied  by  a  crop  of  Dwarf  Beans  instead.  Such  ex- 
clamatory headlines  as  ^'  Golden  Soil"  may  serve  a  purpose  in 
calling  attention  to  the  land  and  the  many  questiona  involved ; 
but  however  easy  it  may  be  to  write  and  talk  of  £600  of 
produce  per  acre,  let  none  Tun  away  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  all  profit.  The  frames  must  bo  bought ;  manure,  and  more 
manure,  and  still  more  manure,  must  be  obtained,  and  the 
labour  bill  is  a  very  heavy  item.  AVe  should  not  be  ready  to 
accept  the  statement  that  £600  per  acre  has  been  realised  with- 
out difi»ct  piwf.  But  even  allowing  tliis  much,  the  expenditure 
in  every  direction  is  very  heavy,  and  utterly  out  of  reach  of  most 
of  our  small  holders.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
demand  for  winter  and  early  salads  and  similar  produce  is  only 
limited.  An  old  salesman,  speaking  on  the  subject  the  other 
day,  aaid,  **  There  are  many  days  when,  if  we  received  half  a 
dozen  baskets  of  Lettuces,  we  could  sell  very  well,  but  if  a 
dozen  were  sent  we  should  most  probably  have  half  a  dozen  left 
on  our  hands  for  the  next  day."  It  is  iust  as  well  to  look  facts 
in  the  face  and  to  realise  the  limits  of  our  home  markets  for 
thes0  early  salads  and  vegetables,  rather  than  be  led  to  mis- 
fortune and  misery  by  the  high-falutin'  of  some  ignorant 
scribe. —Grower. 

Fralt  Prospects. 

It  is  now  possible  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  recent  wintry  Weather,  and  it 
is  gnatifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  alarmist  reports  pub- 
lished in  certain  sections  of  the  Press  were  altogether 
unwarranted.  After  having  made  a  close  inspection  of  many 
fruit  plantations  and  gardens  in  Warwickshire,  I  am  convinced 
that  fruit  prospects  generally  are  exceptionally  good,  although 
a  considenable  amount  of  damage  has  been  doiie  to  bush  fruits. 
Gooseberries  have  suffered  most  severely.  In  exposed  positions 
quite  one-lialf  of  the  embryo  berries  have  been  destroyed;  but 
in  some  sheltered  gardens  verv  little  harm  has  been  done.  Red 
Currants  have  suffered  sevei-efy,  and  the  racemes  will  be  ragged 
owing  to  the  dropping  of  the  flowers  or  voung  fruits.  Where 
Black  Currants  were  in  full  flower  at  the  time  of  the  frost  and 
snow,  they,  too,  liavo  shed  a  large  proportion  of  their  flowers; 
but  where  the  blossom  liad  not  exi>audiKl,  only  an  infinitesimal 
amount  ot  damage  ha.s  been  done,  and  the  cron  promises  to  be 
a  heavy  one.  Plums  and  Pears  are  in  a  highly  satififactorv 
condition.  What  few  flowers  were  injured  simply  had  the  effect 
of  doing  a  little  of  the  necessary  thinning,  which  will  he  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  those  left.  These  have  set  splendidly,  ani 
the  fruits  are  now  swelling  freely.  Appkfi  at  present  promise 
to  be  one  of  the  grl^at  crops  of  the  season,  as  the  blossom  is 
late— almost  too  late  to  l>e  seriously  injured  by  May  frosts. 
\<Narly  all  varieties  seem  to  be  showing  abundance  of  blossom 
h\\<\&. 

Another  noticeable  and  satisfactory  point  about  fruit  trees 
generally  is  their  healthy  appearance,  and  comi>anative  freedom 
from  insect  pesU  The  copious  nains  and  snow,  followed  by  the 
present  favomable  climatic  conditions,  have  doubtless  had  much 
to  do  with  their  present  satisfactory  condition.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  due  credit  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  excel- 
lent insoctiCKles  now  on  the  market,  which  have  iKen  very 
extejisively  useil  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  months.— 
H.  D. 


are  unhealthy.  The  severe  weather  last  spring  greatly 
damaged  thejn.  Plums  are  setting  well,  and  there  is  promise  of 
a  good  crop.  Pears  also  promise  well.  Bush  fruit  is  variable ; 
some  varieties  of  Red  and  Black  Currants  have  been  caught  by 
the  frosts  of  last  month.  Boskoop  Giant  is  exceptionally 
heavy  in  fruit.  It  is  f/ie  Black  Currant— vigorous  and  healthy 
in  growth,  and  the  fruit  fine.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Goose- 
l>erries  liave  suffered  most  from  the  frost,  and  there  will  not  be 
half  the  crop  that  would  liave  been.  In  some  gardens  the 
whole  of  the  crop  is  lost.  Strawberries  look  well.  .  I  hope  we 
get  good  weather,  and  then  I  think  the  prospects  of  a  good  fruit 
year  are  rosy.—L.  F.  D. 

<■•'» 


Tliere  is  much  fine  Apple  bloom  just  oponina:,  and  it  lof>ks 
lie^ltliy  and  vicrorous  on  most  vwirieties.  Ecklinville  is  the 
exception.     On  this  variety  there  are  few  blooms,  and  the  tree^ 


Apples  and  Coanty  CoancUs. 

I  have  read  with  gi-eat  interest  the  article  on  "Cross- 
fertilising  Apples"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Abbey,  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  raising  improved  varieties  which  shall  give 
supremacy  to  British-grown  fruits.  "Who,"  asks  Mr.  Abbey, 
*'  IS  to  do  the  work?"  and  then  instwwi  of  answering  the  querj-, 
throws  out  A  veiled  suggestion  that  it  mi^ht  be  carried  out  in 
the  fniit  .stations  efitablished  by  the  various  countv  councils. 
So  far  there  is  not  much  to  complain  of  in  Mr.  Abbey^s  remarks, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  not  very  well  informed  on  the 
subject  when  he  asks,  "  Wliere  are  the  results  of  their  instruc- 
tion seen?"  and  again,  **  There  are  but  few  results  for  the 
money  expended  on  educating  the  rustics  by  county  councils." 
Mr.  Abbey,  I  fancy,  takes  a  somewhat  doleful  view  of  the 
matter  through  not  travelling  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
particular  district.  If  he  were  to  see  .some  of  the  fruit  stations 
ne  writes  so  disparagingly  of,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  in  common 
fainiess,  admit  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing 
much  good  work,  and  that  they  have  beyond  all  question  yielded 
some  fruit  of  a  tangible  nature.  If  Mr.  Abbey  could  see  the 
great  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  fruit  culture  throughout 
the  country  generally,  interest  which  }ma  to  a  great  extent  been 
created  and  fostered  by  the  county  councils,  if  he  could  see  the 
numbers  who  visit  the  various  county  fruit  stations  with  the 
obiect  of  .selecting  suitable  varieties  and  of  noting  methods  of 
culture,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  modify  his  opinion  that  "but  few 
results  have  been  obtained  for  the  money  expended."  In 
legard  to  the  decrepit  trees  and  scabbed  fruits,  we  all  admit 
they  are  still  too  frequently  seen,  but  vast  improvements  are  in 
progress.  Although  old  ti-ees  are  neglected,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  young  ones  are  each  year  being  planted,  and  ai*e 
receiving  infinitely  better  treatment  than'  the  old  ones  ever 
receiveoT  Yes,  splendid  work  lias  already  been  done  by  the 
county  councils,  and  much  more  is  being  planned  for  the  future. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  dav ;  neither  will  fruit-growing  be 
revolutionised  in  a  year.-  A  well-equipped  national  fruit  station 
is  one  of  the  things  urgently  required  to  assist  fruit  growers 
still  further.— Pomona. 


Cross-IertilisiDg  .Apples/ 

In  my  article  on  this  subject  on  page  444,  fourth  line  from 
bottom,  second  column,  I  have  inadvertently  named  Dr.  Harvey 
instead  of  Golden  Harvey,  this,  not  the  former,  being  the  seed- 
bearer  in  question.— G.  Abbey. 

Mr.  Abbey  raises  several  questions  that  might  be  discussed 
with  advantage  in  the  article  on  Apples,  page  444.  Golden 
Pippin,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  still  considered  by  some 
Apple-eaters  as  one  of  the  best-flavoured  varieties,  and  that 
there  is  more  than  one  form  is  firmly  believed.  Forsyth^s 
opinion  was  that  there  were  many  varieties,  and  a  gardener 
has  pointed  out  to  me  two  varieties  growing  in  the  same  miixien. 
But  thtn  I  have  seen  two  so-called  varieties  of  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  as  many  of  King  of  the  Pippins.  Long,  long  ago.  Dr. 
Beale  remarked  on  the  effect  tliat  soil,  exposure,  and  climate 
exerted  on  the  Apple,  and  not  impix>bablv  it  is  on  that  account 
that  people  Imve  iKH'n  deceived  with  old  well-lcnown  varieties 
which  have  been  distributed  as  novelties. 

Tlie  Golden  Pippin  of  Parkinson  is  probably  not  tiiat  variety 
at  all.  It  is  delineated  as  '^curtipendulum  "— *' snoi*t  hang- 
ing." or  **  sliort-stai-t,"  as  an  earlier  writer  calls  it — and  is 
synonymous  with  ''Court  Pcndii,"  of  which  there  were  at  least 
three  varieticv?.  Of  these  I  have  two.  Undoubtedly  the  Golden 
Pippin  was  largely  cultivated  for  cider  making,  especially  in 
tlie  sou  til  and  south-eastern  counties.  In  the  west  a  different 
and  harsher  quality  of  fruit  was  desiderated,  and  it  would 
almost  8eem  that  the  method  of  increasing  Apple  trees  consisted 
in  sowing  seeds  of  selected  fruits,  and  asain  selecting  the  seed- 
lings by  the  appearance  of  the  foliage.  The  trees  were  planted 
in  hedgerows,  and  by  the  sides  of  ax)acl8,  as  well  as  in  orchards- 
Apples  do  not  appear  to  have  been  largely  eaten  raw,  and  I 
think  it  was  Ralph  Austen  who  advised  them  to  be  eaten  with 
carraways  to  obviate  ''  windiness!"— R.  P.  B. 
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Afforestation  in  France. 

A   French  correspondent  of  the  *'Time€:"  states  that  the 
menibers  of  the  British     societies     for     the    presei-vation     of 
familiar   sites  hallowed,    by    association    or    notable    for  their 
aesthetic  charm,  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  French  public 
opinion   is  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the    urgent  necessity  of 
watching  over  the  great  forest  domains  that  still  survive  from 
the     old    Gallo-Roman     and     Merovingian  past.     The  French 
Administration  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  dry-nurse  the  sap- 
lings it  has  planted  yearly  alj  over  France,  and  to  submit  its 
own  State  forests  to  a  tender  scientific  treatment.     But  even 
in   centralised  France  the  State  is  not  master   of  everything, 
and  the  French  forests  have  enemies  over  whom  the  Ministry 
of    Agriculture  has  no  control.     Save     here     and     there     at 
»»catt<€red  intervals,  the  general  public  had  for  some  time  ignored 
the  danger.     But  little  by  little,    it  has  become  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  deforestation  of  the  country  was 
proceeding    at    an    ominous   rate — how    rapidly   became  every 
spring  and  autumn  only  too  patent,    when    the    Chamber    of 
Deputies   was   regularly  called   upon  to  vote  from  £40,000  to 
'  £400,000  in  aid  of  populations  in  tne  Covennes,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
or  at  a  score    of    localities    in   the   central  massif,  victims  of 
inundations  due  almost  entirely  to  the  reckless  destruction  of 
the  woods  vn  the  heights. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  diflScidty  a  vast  society  was  formed 
called  *'L'cBUvre  de  Tarbre.'*  Parliament  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  finally,  with  public  opinion  at  their  back,  under- 
took the  reform  of  the  existing  legislation,  in  which  the  State 
^nd  the  public  interest  are  at  present  at  the  mercy  of  the 
communes.  In  short,  so  widespread  was  the  agitation,  that 
when  it  became  known  that  it  was  not  only  Frenchmen,  but 
foreigners,  who  were  devastating  France,  much  as  the  Arabs 
devastated  Spain,  the  news  provoked  almost  a  scajidal.  Wild 
rumours,  indeed^  were  circulated  as  to  the  sale  of  the  historic 
woods  of  Amboifie  -and  of  Eu  to  a  Gennan  company.  Tlie  report 
made  all  the  inore  commotion,  as  the  Germans  had  already 
Tnanaged  to  obtain  jKxssession  of  somt  of  the  fine  old  French 
forests  in  the  east  of  Fnanch,  and  of  the  splendid  woods  of 
Marchenoir  in  the  Loiret-Cher.  The  forest  of  Amboise^  which 
belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  Orleans  family,  is  indeed  for  sale. 
But  the  latest  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  purchasers 
tare  to  be  Frenchmen,  who,  in  the  words  of  M.  Ruau,  will  ex- 
ploft  it  en  1)0118  peres  de  famiUe. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  destruction  of  this  or  that  wood  in 
which  France  may  take  an  Interest  for  sentimental  reasons 
which  gives  importance  to  the  present  problem  of  afforesta- 
tion. The  disastrous  floods  in  the  Midi,  and  even  in  the  river 
system  leading  out  of  the  Burgundy  hills,  have  shown  that 
the  problem  is  a  national  one,  justifying  the  revision  of  the 
,  forest  regulations  so  as  to  arm  the  Admini*itration  against 
wanton  felling  of  the  woods.  The  new  Bill,  while  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  proprietors,  restores  the  conservative  rights  of 
the  State.  When  one  recalls  what  the  State  has  already 
accomplished  in  the  Gascony  I/ande«  there  is  reason  for  the 
sturdiest  optimism  as  to  the  future  of  French  afforestation. 

■    m»^   ■ 

Floral  Decorations. 

Decorated  Azaleas. 

A  little  time  and  money  spent  on  decorating  Azaleas  pays 
well.  A  customer  will  often  pass  by  well-grown  and  well- 
flowere<l  plants,  and  pay  little  attention  to  them,  but  the  same 
party  will  take  an  interest  in  plants  when  coloured  mat,  chiffon, 
ribbon,  or  sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  are  tastefully  asso- 
ciated with  them.  In  the  matter  of  blending  or  contrasting 
the  colours  of  ribbons  and  flowei-s  there  is  scope  for  much 
originality  and  taste.  The  plants  may  be  improved  with  very 
little  trouble  or  expense. 

In  Brooks's,  Regent  Sti-eet,  London.  last  week,  there  was  a 
beautiful  wreath,  done  in  double-bloomed  purple-heliotiope 
Rhododendrons  (packed  upon  the  frame-,)  and  bouquets,  poised 
on  opposite  sides,  composed  of  (1)  Gattleya  Schroderje,  Odonto- 
glossums  crispum,  large  white  Caladium  leaves  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley;  and  (2)  white  "K.  A.  V."  Roses,  the  latter  being  the 
lower  bouq^uet. 

A  cushion  was  made  of  Rhododendrons  as  per  above ;  with 
bouquets  right  and  left,  made  of  Odontoglossume  crispum. 
Lilies  of  the  VaJlej',  and  Caladium  argvrites.  But  the  most 
gorgeous  amangement  was  a  basket  filled  with  golden-  and 
crimson  Ranunculuses,  also  fourteen  splendid  flowera  of  Calla 
Elliott  iana,  yellow  Dijon  Roses,  sprays  of  Cymbidium 
Tyowianum,  and  long  trails  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  Tlie 
ba.sket  was  wrapped  round  with  broad  yellow  ribbon,  having 
huge  bows  at  the  back.  This  was  of  a  colour  somewhat  deeper 
than  the  Rose.s. 
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The  Propagation  of  Anemone  japonioa. 

Now  that  there  are  eo  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Japanese  Anemone  available  for  the  gaixlen,  it  wouJd  be  well 
for  thos^  who  have  hitli€rto  cultivated  only  the  older  ones  to 
endeavour  to  secure  a  stock  of  some  of  the  improved  varieties, 
although  one  must  admit  that  a  good  form  of  Anemone  japonica 
alba  is  in  itself  hard  to  beat.  Yet  in  the  other  colours  there 
are  now  some  lovely  things,  and  some  of  the  semi-double  whites 
are  very  beautiful  indeed.  In  order  to  raise  a  stock  of  these 
newer' varieties  in  a  short  time,  and  at  little  cost,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  propagate  them  by  means '  of  root  cuttings,  and  a  few 
of  these  can  as  easily  be  raised  -in  a  {fot  as  a  large  number  in 
a  frame. 

Propagation  by  root  cuttings  can  be  performed  at  any  time 
when  tne  roots  are  at  rest,  and  a  few  good  roots  will  produce 

?uite  a  numl>er  of  cuttings.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  as  free 
rom  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  the  roots  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  an  inch  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  thinnest  and 
weakest  roots  should  not  be  employed,  but  tliose  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  quill  or  more  are  excellent  for  our  purpose.  Each 
piece  of  root  will  produce  a  plant,  and  it  is  thus^  evident  that 
a  good  specimen  will  give  a  large  number  of  young  plants  if 
treated  in  a  proper  way.  After  cutting  thfy  roots  up  in  lengths, 
they  should  oe  placed  thickly  together  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes, 
in  sandy  soil,  either  laid  on  their  sides  or  set  in  the  soil  with 
the  thickest  part  of  the  i-oot  uppermost,  and  then  just  covered 
with  fine  soil,  and  then  well  watered  to  settle  it  about  the 
cuttings. 

Although  no  heat  is  necessary,  a  gentle  tempei'ature  with  a 
little  bottom  heat  will  start  the  plants  more  quicjsly,  and  thus 
ensure  stronger  specimens  for  the  following  autumn.  "When  a 
little  top  gix>wth  has  been  made,  and  the  plants  show  signs  of 
making  rootlets,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  or  transferred 
to  a  cold  frame,  and  then  gradually  hardened  off,  and  planted 
out  when  they  have  become  established.  When  the  soil  about 
the  ix)ots  in  the  transplanting  is  of  a  good  character,  i.e.,  is 
rather  light  and  sandy,  the  plants  may  be  lifted  with  some  soil 
attached  by  watering  before  lifting,  and  thus  they  will  receive 
little  check,  even  if  dry  weather  should  follow  planting  out. 
Even  those  who  have  no  glass  can  raise  root  cuttings  of 
Anemone  japonica  by  putting  them  in  pots  and  keeping  these 
in  a  warm  room  or  the  kitchen,  but  care  must  then  be  taken 
in  hardening  the  young  plants  off.  A  still  simpler  method  is 
to  raise  plants  by  putting  the  root  cuttings  in  shallow  drills 
of  about  an  inch  deep,  and  then  covering  them  up  with  some 
fine,  light  soil,  and  watering  this  down  close  to  tne  pieces  of 
root.  The  young  plants  produced,  although  smaller  for  a  time, 
will  be  sturdy  and  healthy^  and  will  soon  make  up  on  their  more 
carefully-tended  neighbours. — S.  Mead. 

Anemone  salpharaa. 

For  flowering  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  this  is 
quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus.  Tlie  blooms  are  2in  in 
diameter,  sulphur  yellow  in  colour,  with  anthers  deeper  in  tint, 
making  a  pleasing  contrast.  For  cutting  with  its  own  foliage- 
this  plant  deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives  at  present. 

Anemone  naFoissiflopa. 

This  lovely  plant  gro\^Ts  1ft  high,  under  reasonable  treat- 
ment, and  produces  its  flower  spikes  freely,  each  terminating 
with  a  cluster  of  from  three  to  five  pure  white  blossoms,  with 
deeply  cut  leaves.  For  cutting,  this  Anemone  is  distinctly 
valuable,  and  for  this  reason  deserves  more  encouragement 
than  it  at  present  receives.— E.  M. 

Anohusa  italloa. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  note  we  will  suppose  a  western 
aspect,  and  in  no  part  overhung  with  trees.  There  is  the  com- 
paratively new  Anchusa  italica,  known  as  Dropmore  variety. 
Now  this  plant  is  capital  for  heavy  «lay  soil,  and  in  general 
effectiveness  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  older  form,  for 
the  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and  the  whole  type  of  the 
plant,  if  I  may  say  so,  seems  improved.  So  far,  seed  is  rather 
scarce,  and  not  always  quite  true;  but  I  note  that  one  firm 
is  offering,  when  thesapjjTy  it  has  of  seed  runs  short,  to  send 
four  young  plants  in  the  place  of  the  shilling  packet— a  good 
idea  it  seems  to  nu ,  and  worth  taking  advantage  of  by  those 
who  would  like  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  during  the  coming 
summer. 
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Notices  ol  Books. 

Pansies  and  Violets,  by  D.  B.  Crane;  illustrated.  London: 
W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.^ 
Price  Is.  net. 

This  is  a  handbook  dealing  with  tlie  cultivation  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  show,  fancy,  or  tufted  (hybrid)  Pansy  or  Viola,  for 
garden  decoration  and  ror  exhibition.  The  Violet tas  or  minia- 
ture flowered  Pansies  and  mountain  and  fiweet  Violets  are  also 
included,  while  chapters  are  devoted  to  enemies  of  Pansies  and 
Violets,  and  the  little  volume  concludes  with  selections  of 
varieties  for  all  purpoeea.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sandere,  F.L.S.,  as  editor 
of  the  book,  has  prefixed  a  diapter  on  the  history  and  the 
botany  of  the  Pansy  and  Violet,  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
value. 

Amon^  the  dwarf  flowers,  these  planta,  as  everybody  is 
read^  to  admit,  occupy  a  foremost  place.  Perhaps  if  a 
plebiscite  coukL  be  arranged,  it  would  be  found  that  Pansies. 
Violas,  and  Violets,  as  a  general  class,  were  the  most  favoured 
of  all  dwarf  ^ring  and  summer  flowers.  Their  merits  are 
being  annually  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  the  effective 
exhibitions  of  them  In  the  best  class  parks  and  gardens  and  at 
the  flower  shows,  together  with  more  recent  literature  devoted 
to  them,  have  all  tended  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  best 
kinds   and  how  to  emplov  them. 

Hie  Violettas  are  still  but  little  known.  They  are  an  ex- 
quisite race,  said  to  have  resulted  from  crossing  the  Blue  King 
bedding  Pansy  with  the  Honied  Violet  (Viola  oomuta),  and 
were  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  of  Chirnside, 
Berwickshire;  For  small  gardens  they  will  undoubtedly  become 
great  favourites :  they  are   so  compact  and  so  free  flowering. 

Exception  is  taken  to  the  well-known  garden  name,  Viola.  A 
certain  school  of  gardeners  have  begun  to  upset  even  g;arden 
nomenclature  by  o&Uing  them  ''tufted  Pansies,''  a  mdeous 
^appellative,  even  if  it  were  deserved.  Mr.  Sanders  would  like 
to  see  them  called  ''hybrid  Pansies,''  or  thinks,  at  anv  rate', 
that  this  would  be  more  appropriate.  We,  at  least,  think  Viola 
good  enougib,  and  quite  understandable.  Violas,  as  a  race, 
*'  have  been  derived  from  crosses  between  the  show  Pansy  and 
one  or  more  species  of  Viola,  the  original  cross  being  Viola 
cornuta  and  a  show  Pansy,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago."  Great 
improvements  have  been  effected  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  this  innprovement,  Mr.  Crane,  and  latterly  his  son,  Mr. 
Howard  Crane,  have  each  admirably  assisted,  and  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  tender  advioe  either  about  their  cultivation 
or  the  selection  of  varieties.  We  wisit  and  hope  that  some  of 
the  newer  small-holders,  or  market-gardeners  in  favoured 
looalitiee,  could  be  induced  to  try  Violet  cultivation  for  profit. 
By  folk>wing  the  details  given  in  this  book  success  should 
reward  their  efforts,  and  the  day  is  certainly  coming  when 
foreign  flowers  will  be  taxed  upon  entering  our  ports.  A 
xjhapter  on  Violets  in  pots  is  also  added,  and  in  all  respects  we 
find  this  a  most  serviceable  and  complete  book. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Webster;  third  edition.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  there  was  no  book  of  a  liandy 
character,  good,  cheap,  and  reliable,  describing  the  best 
oraiamental  flowering  trees  and  shnil)8,  except  this  one  by  Mr. 
Webster.     Even  to-day  they  are  far  from  numerous. 

This  third  edition  of  "Webster"  extends  to  233  pages,  of  a 
size  Sin  by  Sin.  There  are  no  illustrations,  and  the  methods  of 
how  to  propagate,  prune,  or  utilise  the  subiects  herein  named 
are  very  scanty.  In  these  respects  we  think  Af  r.  Webster  might 
have  done  better.  In  his  preface  he  says  that  several  useful 
chapters  regarding  shrubs  are  added,  including  propagation, 
but  we  fail  to  discover  the  references  to  the  latter,  vie  com- 
mend the  book  on.  its  undoubted  merits  as  a  reference  work  and 
guide  to  species  particularly,  and  to  the  choicer  varieties.  Its 
lists  and  descriptions  are  complete.  The  natuml  order,  native 
country,  and  date  of  introduction  of  the  species  are  given ;  also 
the  English  names  of  the  subjects,  and  any  synonymy  that 
exists.  An  excellent  index  is  furnished,  even  though  the  genera 
are  alphabetically  arranged.  The  book  is  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  gardeners,  and  the  study  of  oniamental  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  nowadays  is  demanding  and  receiving  closer 
attention. 

VECETA.BLE8  POR  HoMB  AND  EXHIBITION,  with  chapters  on  soil 
preparation,  crop  rotation,  tools,  preparing  and  exhibit- 
ing vegetables,  a  monthly  calendar  of  kitchen  garden 
work,  and  numerous  illustrations  of  vegetables,  vegetable 
fr'^^i^lt^'  *"^  gJX^wing  crops;  by  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett, 
V.M.H.  Ivondon:  Simpkin,  ^farshall,  Hamilton,  Kent 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  Price  os.  net. 
There  are  certainly  no  lack  of  books  on  culinary  vegetable 

cultivation,   and  yet  the  subject  doer,  not  appear  to  be  over- 

rlone.      Hie  importance  of  the  subject  undoubtedlv  is  the  reason. 

In  opon^ir  flower  gardening,  if  a  crop  fails  or  d6e^  not  fulfil  all 


expectations,  somehow  or  other  the  failure  is  not  looked  uiM>n 
with  the  same  sense  of  loss,  nor  is  the  grower  taxed  with 
inability  to  the  same  extent  that  he  would  be  if  he  alk>wed  a 
vegetable  crop  to  oolbpse.  And  even  admitting  this,  the  vege- 
table garden  has  never  yet  been  accorded  the  dignitv  of  its 
position  in  domestic  or  estate  economy.  "No  part  of  a  gar- 
dener's duties,"  says  Mr.  Beckett  in  his  preface^  "  oalls  for  more 
skill,  care,  and  forethought  than  the  regular  cropping  of  the 
kitohen  garden."  Perhaps  its  very  onerousness  is  the  reasou 
why  there  are  so  comparatively  few  first  elass  growers  of  vege- 
tables. Mr.  Beckett  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
artistic  vegetable  exhibiting,  and  no  one  has  won  higher 
honours,  nor  so  many  of  them,  for  cultural  skill,  than  he.  As 
he  never  does  anything  by  halves,  so  into  this  book  he  has 
incorporated  the  best  tnat  he  knows  about  its  subject.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  "the  champion"  means  to  quit  the  exhibition 
arena  just  vet ;  but  he  has  won  his  Laurels,  and  this  book  can 
be  regarded  as  a  oap-stone  to  them. 

We  like  the  tabular  data  form  that  has  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  each  of  the  vegetables.  Thus  in  the  first  entry  under 
"Vegetables  and  Their  Cultivation,"  we  have— 


Chinastt 

Nam      

HABrrAT 

DATS  OF  Introduction 

Charaoteb       

.  Pbopaoation 

Time  to  Plant 
Edible  Portion' 
When  in  Seaeon 


Jbptlehokei. 

StaobjB  tabetifera. 
China  and  Japan. 
1897. 

Herbaceoos  perenntaL 
By  seeds  and  tubers. 
End  of  March. 
Boot  tnbers. 
All  the  winter. 


EkM^h  vegetable  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  reader 
lias  an  epitome  of  the  antecedents  and  character  of  the  pkint. 
The  date  of  intixxluction,  we  should  have  thou^t,  is  too  uncer- 
tain in  many  cases  to  liave  been  included ;  but  the'  author  gets 
over  that  by  stating  the  nearest  authentic  date ;  thus,  Runner 
Beans,  "about  1633."  The  Runner  Bean  or  Scarlet  Runner, 
however,  was  not  used  fon  its  pods  until  Philip  Miller,  about 
1730  or  later,  advocated  their  use.  And  the  Dwarf  Bean,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  was  not  the  Dwarf  Bean  or  French 
Bean  such  as  we  know  it  to-day.  It  was  a  tall  Bean,  ''higjier 
than  any  man  oftentimes,"  aocordins  to  Parkinson,  a-nd  the 
dwiarf  forms  were  fiist  introduced  in  ute  middle  and  later  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  The  subject  of  the  earlier  improve- 
ments in  vegetables,  ana  the  history  of  the  same,  is  very  much 
neglected.  This  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Beckett's  boc^  in  which 
we  could  wish  for  fuller  information,  though  we  know  the  sub- 
ject demands  wide  reading  and  research,  and  also  access  to  a 
representative  horticultural  library.  Some  ''  vegetable ^'  as 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  do  not  go  far  back  into  garden  history. 
The  Seakale  was  used  in  its  blan<^ied  state  about  150  years 
ago  by  covering  it  with  sand,  cutting  the  heads  before  they 
pusihed  through.  Rhubarb  stalks  seem  also  to  have  first  been 
used  toward  the  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  they  were  employed  in  tarts,  and  forcing  was  soon  after- 
wards adopted  to  ^et  them  earlier.  Peas,  too.  were  then  first 
fon\'arded  by  artificial  heat ;  while  Celery  and  Potatoes,  which 
had  been  each  neglected,  became  better  understood  and 
valued,  and  instead  of  pUnting  Celery  at  4in  to  5in  apart,  with 
roots  and  tops  *' pruned"  prior  to  planting,  or  Potato  tubfrs 
at  Gin  apart  and  lifting  them  as  required  late  into  the  season, 
better  sj-stems  prevailed.  We  have  seen  it  stated  also^  that 
Turnips  were  first  cultivated  in  drills  somewhat  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Tlie  later  chapters  on  packing  and  staging  vegetables  will  be 
eagerly  read,  and  the  observations  on  the  merite  of  vegetaUes 
are  notably  concise  and  to  the  poyit.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  sub-sections  devotea  to  each  kind  of  vegetable  indi- 
vidually, varieties  are  discussed  at  suitable  length.  The  book 
is  well  got-up,  and  nicely  illustrated,  and  is  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 


NiirclssDS  Waterwltcli. 


We  have  all  sorts  of  uncanny  names  for  our  loveliest  of 
Soring  flowers,  among  them  being  the  Waterwitch  and  the 
White  Lady.  We  remember  the  White*  Lady  of  Avenel,  in 
Scott's  **  Monastery,"  and  various  **  white  ladies"  have  been 
said  to  appear  at  the  death  of  members  of  certain  households. 
Because  tliey  are  white,  therefore,  the  Daffodils  get  these  names. 
The  newest  name  for  one  of  the  poeticua  varieties  is  Snow-shoe. 
Well,  a  name's  a  name,  and  nothing  more.  Waterwitch  is  no 
stranger  or  novelty  in  the  ranks  of  Narcissi,  having  been  **out " 
for  .several  years ;  and  it  has  gained  in  affection  every  Spring- 
time. Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  was  the  raiser,  and  bulbs  are 
purchasable  from  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  of  Wisl>ech.  It  is  a  large 
self  wliite  Leedsi,  of  exquisite  grace  and  purity,  with  long- 
petalled  incurving  perianth,  and  very  large,  bell-shaped  crown. 
The  plant  is  very  free  and  vigorous, 'with  strong  and  abundant 
flowers  on  tall  stems. 
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A  Holiday  Tour. 


In  this  progreBsire  age  of  high  pressure,  the  stern  struggle 
for  existence,  And  the  keen  competition  in  all  phases  of  Jabour, 
exhausting  bfoth  the  physical  and  mental  endowments  of  the 
most  robust,  it  is  giatifyins  to  note  that  nearly  every  toiler 
has  an  annual  holiday  in  which  to  recuperate.  Happily  many 
gardeners  share  in  this  beneficent  boon.  Whilst  some  gardeners 
during  their  rustication  find  their  chief  interest  in  things 
entirely  outside  their  profession,  to  the  majority  methinks  their 
chief  relaxation  and  pleasure  is  found  in  visiting  other  gardens, 
and  in  noting  the  divergent  methods  resorted  to.  Armed  thus 
with  new  ideas,  we  seem  to  discern  ^sibilities  that  are  limit- 
less,  and 
which  we  may 
at  once  try  to 
put  into  prac- 
tice. I  would 
earnestly  com. 
mend  all  em- 
p  I  o  y  e  r  s  of 
gardeners  to 
allow  a  fre- 
qjuent  holiday 
in  which  their 
men  might 
visit  other 
public  or 
private  gar- 
dens, as  I  am 
convinced  the 
mere  loss  of 
their  labour 
for  a  short  in- 
terval would 
be  more  than 
c  o  m  p  ensated 
for  by  addi- 
tional know- 
ledge thus 
gained,  and 
the  stimulus 
and  renewed 
interested  im- 
parted. By 
the  amalga- 
m  a  t  i  o  n  of 
hort  icultural 
a  s  s  o  c  iations, 
and  the  pro- 
poeed  inter- 
change  of 
lecturers  in 
future,  .many 
should  avail 
themselves  of 
combining  ^  a 
holiday  with 
reading  ^  a 
paper  or  giv- 
ing a  lecture 
before  one  of 
the  societies, 
which  shoula 
tend  toward 
improvement. 

Last  winter 
I  enjoyed 
a  holiday  such 
as  I  allude  to. 
By  the  kind 
invitation     of 

Mr.  W.  Howell,  the  courteous  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Oxfordshire  Gardeners*  Association,  I  read  a  paper  before  that 
body,  when  a  record  attendance  was  registered.  My  old  friend, 
Mr.  S.  Heaton  (instructor  to  the  Oxfordshire  C.C.),  and  whose 
guest  VwBS»  is  the  esteemed  chairman  of  this  association.  I 
find  that  inadequate  lailway  facilities  debar  gardeners  resident 
at  a  distance  from  attending  the  Saturday  evening  meetings. 

I  also  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  before  the  Reading 
Gardeners*  Association.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox  is  the 
capable  and  aealous  secretary.  Despite  the  unpropitious 
elements  and  torrential  rains,  nearly  100  members  were  present. 
Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  the  esteemed  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  AV.  Turnham  is  chairman  of  committee  for  the  current  year. 
My  i>aper  evoked  an  animated  and  well  sustained  discussion, 
and  questions  of  importance  were  raised,  into  which  also  a 
humorous  element  was  imported.  Having  bten  before  this 
ft^isociation     twice     previously,     pleasing     reminiscences     still 


lingered,  and  many  old  friends  were  present.  "Will  you  kindly 
permit  me,  Mr.  Eiditor,  to  compliment  both  these  societies  on 
their  laudable  and  successful  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  noble 
profession  ? 

Blenheim. 

Undoubtedly  the  best-known  gardens  that  I  visited  were 
those  of  princely  Blenheim.  What  young  aspirant  to  fame  as 
a  gardener  has  not  been  fired  with  a  keener  ambition  at  the 
mere  mention  of  such  a  place  as  thisP  Blenheim,  with  its 
hundred  acres  of  parks,  siant  spreading  trees,  splendidly  kept 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  gardens,  and  the  large 
area  of  kitchen  gardens,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  constructed 
and  commodious  plant  houses  in  the  kingdom — what  a  magnifi- 
cent place.  In 
one  of  the 
houses, 
already  partly 
filled,  are  to 
be  placed 
7,000  Odonto- 
g  1  o  s  8  u  m 
crispum,  and 
a  house,  120ft 
by  30ft,  is  to 
be  devoted  to 
Cattleyas,  of 
which  there 
are  now  grand 
plants.  Three 
nouses  contain 
perpetual- 
flowering  Car- 
nations, the 
plants  strong 
and  robust ; 
another  con- 
tains Mal- 
maisons.  In 
<Hie  house  a 
fine  hatch  of 
NerineFother- 
gilli  mAjor  was 
seen.  Callas, 
planted  out, 
occupied  a 
wide     centre 


pit 
the 


running 
entire 


length    of    an 
120ft       house. 


Strawberries 
also  planted 
out,  filled  a  pit 
of  the  same 
d  i  m  e  n  a  ions. 
Mr.  Garrett, 
who  at  my 
visit  was  at 
the  head  of 
this  great 
charge,  wel- 
comed .  friend 
Heaton  and 
myself  with 
great  cordi- 
ality. Situated 
close  to  the 
quiet  little 
town  of  Wood- 
stock,  the 
palace  pre- 
sents a  most 
imposing  appearance  directly  one  enters  the  ornate  stone  arch 
of  massive  masonry  at  the  entrance.  There  is  a  long  drive 
through  a  noble  park. 

Tythrop  House. 
Tythrop  House,  Thame,  was  my  next  place  of  call.  This  is 
the  charmmg  residence  of  B.  J.  D.  Wykeham,  Esq.,  and  is  an 
ideal  counti-y  home.  Mr.  Wykeham  and  his  esteemed  lady  are 
most  ardent  horticulturists,  evidenced  by  the  fine  collection  of 
ornamental  flowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Punctilious 
care  of  them  is  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  gardens.  The 
beautiful  mansion  is  appixxached  by  a  long  drive  through  an 
extensive  and  finely  wooded  park,  and  conveys  the  impression 
of  repose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  warmth  and 
richness  of  varied  vegetation.  The  whole  place  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  able  gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis.  The  walled  in 
kitchen  gardens  are  well  stocked  with  seasonable  vegetables. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  wf  11,  especially  the  early  sorts,  but 
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it  is  found  that  such  varieties  as  Sea  Eagle  ere  too  late  even 
for  a  south  waJl.  Some  fine  Freesias  were  noted  in  a  cool  hou6€, 
while  the  stove  contained  some  good  plants  of  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  Begonias  President  Carnot  and  metallica,  and  a  few 
healthy  Cypripediums.  One  vinery  here  contained  the  finest 
Alicante  Grapes  that  I  saw  in  my  travels.  A  pretty  little  con- 
eervatory  was  resplendent  with  well-grown  'Mums,  in  which  the 
variety  Mrs.  Mease  figured  conspicuously. 

Thame  Pabk. 
Thame  Park  is  another  fine  place,  situated  one  mile  from 
Thame,  and  is  the  home  of  W.  A.  Musgrave.  JSsq.,  the  gar- 
dener being  Mr.  J.  T.  Shann.  This  charming  domain, 
with  its  picturesque  mansion  several  centuries  old^  stands  in  a 
well-timbered  park  of  great  extent.  Trees  are  veritable  giants, 
and  without  these  pur  stately  homes  of  England  would  be 
lacking  in  theif  grandeur.  The  pleasure  gronnas  are  margined 
on  one  side  by  a  lar^e  informal  lake.  Bedding  is  extensive 
and  on  very  natural  hnes,  the  beds  being  placed  at  irregular 
intervals,  with  none  of  that  mathematical  precision  so  frequently 
met  with.  There  is  also  some  fine  coniferB— the  Hemlock 
Spruce,  Ac.  The  vineries  and  Peach  houses  were  congested  with 
large  specimen  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Cannas,  and  Aralias« 
usc^  for  outside  beds  for  summer  display.  The  stoves  contained 
well-grown  miscellaneous  plants,  orchids  included,  rendered 
bright  with  Poinsettias,  without  which  our  houses  would  lose 
wi&rmth  and  be  dull.  There  were  some  good  Chrysanthemums, 
and  the  finest  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot  I  have  seen  for  years. 

Thb  Shrvbbery,  Oxford. 
The  Shrubbery,  Oxford,. might  be  accurately  described  as  a 
highly  desirable  town  residence.  It<i  owner,  F,  Menteith  Ogilvie, 
Esq.,  is  a  w^U-known  enthusiastic  orchidist,  who,,  with  the 
skilful  assistance  of  his  expert  grower  and  ^gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Balm  forth,  has  won  numerous  gold  and  silver  medals,  also 
certificates  and  commendations  for  groups  and  individual 
plants  staged  at  the  R.H.S.  meetings.  As  recently  as  January 
of  this  year  they  were  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  fine 
roecimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne  SandersB,  C.  Eur^ades,  and 
C.  Leeanum.  Of  necessity  restricted  in  space,  orchids  almost 
exclusively  are  grown,  and  we  note  here  advantages  of  con- 
centrated skill  and  ^nstant  effort  devoted  to  one  particular 
order  of  plants.  Some  lOjOOO  plants,  in  varying  sta^ges,  from 
those  just  placed  in  ^e  tiniest  receptacles,  to  huge  planta  Upilt 
up  by  the  care  and  latMur  of  years,  the  whole  in  robust  vigorous 
health,  are  in  the  h6u.ses.  ^  Much  hybridising  is  accomplished, 
so  that  there  are*  many  sealing  forms  in  all  stages.  These  are 
principally  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  and  Ckttleyas.  We 
were  shown  photos  of  the  several  gradations  of  gestation,  which 
were  most  inteiresting.  In  bloom  at  tlie  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  grand  pieces  of  Phalsenopsis  amabile,  Ltelias  anceps  alba, 
Cymbidium  Lowianium  and  C.  gigantenm,  Cypripedium  Leeanum, 
and  many  seedling  forms,  Odontoglossura  crispum  of  various 
types,  but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  was  a  magnificent 
batch  of  Cyprip^um  insigne  Sandene;  truly  a  vision  worth 
going  the  length  of  England  to  view. 

Heaoington  Hill  Hall. 
Over  a  great  area  traversed  in  Oxfordshire,  most  of  the 
county  presented  a  uniformly  flat  surface,  but  theabove  palatial 
establishment  stands*  on  a  high  eminence,  and  seems  to  over- 
look, like,  a  gjiant  sentinel,  a  large  portion  of  this  unique  city, 
and  from  which  it  is  only  one  mile  distant.  The  gardens  are; 
amon^t  the  largest  and  best-kept  in  the  county ;  certainly  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  As  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Morrell,  the  landscapists'  art  is  pronounced  in  charmingly  laid 
out  acres  of  pleasure  grounds,  which  are  undulating  and  full 
of  pleasing  features.  Here  we  receiveel  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Mr.  Ohodloe',  waom  we  found  engaged  in  re-arnanging  and  re- 
planting his  fine  herbaceous  plant  borders.  The  fruit  housea, 
of  which  there  are  good  ranges,  are  well  stocketl,  and  were  being 
cleaned  for  an  early  start.  The  centre  stage  house  was  devoted 
to  well-flowered  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  In  what  might  be 
termed  a  winter  garden  we  seemed  to  be  viewing  plants  in  their 
native  habitats  under  natural  conditions.  The  path  through  is 
winding ;  plants  of  soandent  habit  adorn  the  ix>ot,  and  the  walls 
are  draped  with  ferns  and  other  foliage  plants,  growing  without 
restriction.  An  interesting  feature  is  a  collection  of  cacti  in  a 
cool  house,  but  which  in  summer  is  plunged  out  in  pans,  and 
form,  with  other  subjects,  a  kind  of  South  Afrienn  garden. 
Roses  do  remarkably  well,  and  fine  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
flowers  also  from  bush  forms.  On  the  lawn  there  is  a  gmnd 
specimen  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  over  20ft  in  diameter,  which 
annually  flowers  profusely.— W.  Tribbick. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas. 

Experiments  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  fumigating 
Roses  have  not  been  so  8ucca«isful  «»  with  other  plants,  the 
tender  young  foliage  being  injured  in  most  of  them. 


GlDbbiDg  in  Brassicas. 

In  1845,  most  gardeners  and  farmers  were  well  cu*^uainted 
with  the  clubbing  of  Cbabbages.  and  the  finger-and-toe  disease  of 
Turnips.  The  farmers  had  the  least  trouble,  for  they  acted 
upon  a  system  of  culture  quite  different  from  that  of  the  allot- 
ment and  small  holding  occupier  in  the  matter  of  rotation.  The 
time  between  a  Cabbage  or  'l*umip  crop  with  farmens  was  never 
less  than  /our  yeans  on  either  light  or  heavy  land,  though  in 
chalky  districts  the  ** roots''  came  al>out  every  third  year,  or 
the  Yorkshire  wolds  sy.stem,  i.e.,  wheat,  roots,  barley,  peas, 
ixx>te,  oats,  and  seeds.  The  four-course  system  was  mostly  fol- 
lowed by  farmers,  i.e.,  on  heavy  land,  as:  First  year,  autumn 
sown  cereal  crop  (wheat) ;  second  year,  fallow  crop  (roots^  turnips, 
mangolds,  cabbage,  potatoes,  &c.);  third  year,  spring  sown 
cereal  crop  (barley  or  oats) ;  fourth  year,  leguminous  crop 
(clover,  in  mixture  or  alone,  peas,-  beans).  The  fifth  vear  was 
the  eame  as  first,  and  so  en.  On  the  lighter  soils,  wneat  was 
folk>wed  bv  roots,  these  by  wheat,  that  by  barley,  and  that  by 
clover.  There  was  in  all  cases  three  years  between  the  re- 
currence of  the  Brassica  crops,  and  tlius  the  clubbing  of  Cab- 
bages and  the  finger-and-toein^  of  Turnips,  being  less  frequenty 
or  not  recurrent,  ivas  attributed  to  the  crop  rotation. 

On  the  allotments,  and  even  on  small  holdings,  the  cropping 
was  different.  The  clover  or  "seeds"  on  allotments  were  prac- 
tically prechided  in  the  counse  of  rotation,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  small  holding  it  was  seldom  practised.  The  GnaminesB  (all 
grasses  and  cereals)  in  some  cases  had  no  part  in ^ the  rotation, 
though  in  those  days  there  was  a  possibility  of  growing  cereals 
on  allotments:  wheat  for  the  use  of  the  family,  with  "hinder 
ends"  for  the  pigs,  with  straw  for  converting  into  manure. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  follow  the  rotation  system  further 
than  to  say  that  u'here  there  was  a  proper  system  of  rotation 
of  crops,  there  was  practically  no  clubbing  or  finger-and-toe. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cropping  was  of  a  redundant 
nature  as  regards  manure,  and  that  means  crops  with  a  frequent 
4-ecurrence  of  the  same  plant  on  the  ground,  clubbing  in  Cab- 
bages and  finger-and-toe  in  Turnips  was  as  certain  as  the 
seasons.  We-Jl  say  we,  for  schoolboys  in  those  times  had  to 
work — had  a  piece  of  land  which  in  my  time  at  home  w;is  alwavs 
devoted  to  early  Potatoes  (Ashtops),  and  Turnips  aften^Tar^. 
But  the  land  got  '"sick"  of  the  Turnips,  and  the  "epidemic" 
ended  the  second-crop  Potatoes,  for  it  was  a  practice  to  sell  the 
first  ci'op  usually  about  midsummer  or  early  in  July.  The 
market  was  twenty- four  miles  away,  and  demanded  an  over- 
night journey  to  catch  the  "early  worm  '*  of  the  market  at  Vicar's 
Croft,  Leeds.  We  would  wake  up  to  hear  the  Leeds  Old  Church 
clook  strike  one  in  the  morning;  and  to  have  muffins  and 
coffee  for  breakfast,  or  ham  and  eggs,  was  something  worth  re- 
membering. We  startwl  off  again  at  noon :  two  baiting  places; 
plenty  of  "shandy  gaff":  walking  till  "done  up";  then  the 
ride,  excitement  ot  market,  ftiglit  of  town,  return  journey  in 
perhaps  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  sora<  thing  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion" in  brass  buttons;  all  within  forty-eight  hours;  and  in  the 
end,  a  reckoning  up— rent  and  taxes  put  in  one  hag,  and  in 
another  a  goodly  sum  to  take  to  bank,  with  something  besides 
for  household  shopping.  Thrift  ?  Yes,  the  workeiB  on  the  land 
practised  it  in  184o,  and  in  old  age  kept  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  had  no  conception  of  State  iK.nsions. 

W'hat  has  all  this  to  do  with  clubbing  and  finger-and-toe? 
In  the  example  I  have  given  it  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 
Nowhere  was  clubbing  and  finger-and-toe  found,  but  where 
there  lii-as  no  proper  sy;stem  of  rotation  followed.  It  was  the 
"tinkering''  system  oi  farming  and  gardening  that  induced 
these  diseases.  I  left  the  small  holding  for  gardening,  and  the 
gardener— a  fifty  years  stager  in  one  place — swore  by  "  muck," 
lime,  soot,  and  guano,  with  sulphur,  tobacco  water,  and  softsoap 
as  fungicides  and  insecticides.  Thero  was  no  clubbing  there^ 
and  from  tliat  day  to  this  I  have  never  had  a  clubbed  (Sibbage, 
or  A  finger-and-toed  Turnip  on  any  soil  I  have  been  fortunate 
to  work  on.  Tlie  simple  reason  for  this  I  attribute,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  always  using  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  wnere  I  have 
been,  and  in  attending  to  a  change  of  crop  at  every  succession. 

I  know  I  am  trespassing  on  pet  principles,  but  I  hAYe 
found  there  is  no  teacher  like  experience,  and  very  much  regret 
that  present-time  operators  are  too  remiss  in  not  recording 
their  experiences.  And,  after  all,  what  mean  the  old  disused 
chalk-pits  so  numerous  in  Hertfordshire?  No  finger-and-toe  in 
their  day  1  Yet  in  a  garden  plot  I  have  had  under  observation 
for  some  years,  Cabbages  club  and  Turnips  have  finger^nd-toe. 
Tlie  soil  formation  is  chalk,  but  this  is  several  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  circumambient  earth  so  free  from  lime  that 
Rhododendrons  thrive  in  it.  The  vegetables  grown  are  Cab- 
bages, or  Brassicas,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Peas.  There 
is  a  change  of  crop,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  ix>tation  of  the 
four-course  system,  as  very  often  Brassicas  follow  early 
Potatoes  in  the  same  season,  and  in  the  case  of  Onions  there  is 
the  previous  manuring  tor  the  fungus  to  live  in  from* year  to 
year.  Gas  lime  has  \)een  uso<l.  a!^o  otone  lime,  yet  the  disease 
recurs.     What  will  cure  this  stricken  plot  .^     Linie,  which  may, 
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And  does,  correct  soil  acidity,  and  renders  the  organic  matter 
inorganic  so  fai*  as  not  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  fungus,  and  that 
is  the  sole  reason  why  lime  acts  deterrent ly  as  regards  the  ppores. 
Lime  dressings  in  autumn  or  winter  only  act  by  taking  away 
the  nutriment  of  the  fungus  on  which  it  could  otherwise  live 
in  an  active  stage,  while  a  crop  it  does  not  attack  is  on  the 
ground.  The  spores,  or  their  contained  protoplasm,  remain 
quiescent  until  called  into  activity  by  the  presence  of  the  food- 
plant  they  need  for  purposes  of  growth.  The  liming,  therefore, 
should  only  be  to  act  on  Plasmodia  effectively,  >cancurrent  with 
the  putting  in  of  the  seed  or  plant.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  incon- 
venient, and  in  some  respects  inadvisable,  as  the  causticity  of 
the  lime  may  act  injariously  on  the  crop^pdant,  but  I  have  made 
it  an  invariable  practice  to  either  broadcast  a  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime  before  sowing  or  planting,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  above  ground  in  the  case  of  seed,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  x>er 
rod,  or  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  limo  acts  well  against  most 
predatory  pests,  and  saves  Brassicas  from  the  creeping 
Plasmodia  or  slime-funguQ  (Plasmodiaphora  Bnassicae). 

The  growing  plants  are  attacked  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  seedling  stage  that  infection  occurs,  seed-beds  being  a 
frequent  source  of  club-root  in  the  case  of  Brassicas,  and  of  the 
.  disease  being  transferred  from  one  looality  to  another.  But 
the  chief  source  of  infection  is  by  the  slovenly  practice  of  throw- 
ing diseased  plants  on  the  manure  heap,  to  be  taken  to  the  land 
as  manure  surcharged  with  spores.  They  should  be  placed  on 
the  fire  or  char-heap,  and  the  burnt  refuse  contaiiiing  lime  and 
potash  may  be  returned  to  the  land  with  perfect  safety.  Rota- 
tion of  crops  ,and  above  all,  keeping  down  weeds,  will  avoid  the 
evil^.  In  substance  and  in  fact,  the  best  way  to  keep  clear  of 
pests  of  all  kinds  is  sweetness  of  land,  thorough  cleanliness  and 
sanitation. 

In  the  matter  of  fertilisers,  basic  slag  and  bonemeal  are  to 
be  advised  for  use  instead  of  superphosphates,  especially  the 
lower  glides,  as  the  latter  contain  free  acid  more  or  less,  and 
the  club-root  fungus  spores  will  mostly  push  their  amoeha-like 
exudations  and  seiae  on  substances  saturated  with  the  acid  just 
as  they  also  revel  in  soil  soured  by  heavy  and  frequent  manuring. 
Basic  slag,  10  cwt  per  acre,  and  6  cwt  kalnit  for  the  finger-and- 
toed  Turnip  Xand,  alluded  to  «s  being  cultivated  in  my  early 
days,  would  have  made  just  all  the  difference  between  Tnmips 
and  no  Turnips,  had  we  only  known  the  cause.  M.  Woronin, 
a  Russian  "botanist,  explained  club-root  in  1876.  Of  course, 
half  quantity  of  basic  slag  and  kainit  wonld  have  sufficed  at 
the  time  of  sowing  the  Turnip  seed,  but  nobody  in  those  days 
dreamed  of  liming  light  land,  or  knew  of  the  value  of  kainit 
as  an  accompaniment, — G.  Verulam. 


Apple  Aphis  (A.  mali),  like  Cherry  aphis,  is  very  pre- 
valent on  wildlings  in  hedge  rows  and  woodlands,  both  Cherry 
and  Crab-trees  being  common  in  these  places ;  and  a  notable 
fact  is  that  of  pruned  bushes  as  hedgerow  plants  having  the 
shoots  more  affected  than  standards.  The  aphides  are  a  sort  of 
claret  in  colour,  and  are  as  closely  packed  at  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  as  they  can  well  be.  \^  inged  examples  are  there 
in  early  July.  In  the  autumn  the  twinged  and  fertilised  females 
return. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Aphis  (A.  peraicse)  is  very  much 
mixed  wp,  for  there  is  a  dark  green  form  that  attacks  the  young 
as  soon  as  they  develop,  curling  and  twisting  the  leaves  in  a 
vei*y  pernicious  way.  These  ultimately  develop  wings,  and 
leave  the  trees  in  June  or  July,  and  return  in  autumn  for 
dei>oftiting  eggs.  The  eggs  are  black  and  not  distinguishable 
from  those  found  on  the  under  side  of  Strawberry  leaves,  and 
which  hatch  out,  the  larvso  fastening  on  the  pushing  young 
leaves  and  flower  trusses  fi*om  forced  Strawberry  cix>wns  under 
glass.  Surely  this  a  close  ally  of  the  Rose  aphis  (Siphono- 
phora  ro6a?). 

The  true  Peach  aphis  (A.  persicse),  or  wliat  I  have  known 
as  such  for  over  fifty  years,  and  only  under  glass,  is  dark 
brown,  and  lives  over  winter  on  the. young  wood,  though  this, 
of  course,  is  leaflets.  Thougli  an  apparent  clearance  may  be 
effected  in  winter  or  spring,  it  usually  appeare  again  in  late 
summer,  and  almost  invariably  on  the  young  wood  in  preference 
to  the  leaves.  "Winged  forms  are  very  rare,  probably  because 
tlie  pest  is  not  allowed  to  produce  them,  being  generally 
de*;t roved  as  soon  as  seen,  'and  in  the  wingless  stages.  Of  it«  life 
history  I  could  never  discover  more  than  stated.  Whence  it 
came,  whither  it  went,  and  whence  returned,  remained 
unsolved.  Probably  some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  fill 
up  the  gap.  It  appeared,  however,  never  to  leave  the  Peach 
or  Nectarine  trees  if  it  could  avoid  it.  When  it  re-appeared,  it 
was  always  on  the  low  branches.  Possibly  it  hil>erna"t>&d  in  the 
.soil,  though  this  is  discounted  by  its  winter  appeaiiance  on  the 
yoJing  wood.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  the  haidest  to  kill  of 
all  tli<>  aphides,  the  next  bping  the  blue  fly  of  the  Plum,  and  in 
order  f(jllowing,  the  black  fly  of  the  Cherry.— T.  R. 


The  Summer  P^runiiij:  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Summer  pruning  is  a  practice  which  recurs  annually,  and  it 
,  is  one  which  gives  rise  to  greater  diversity  of  opinion  among 
cultivators  as  to  time  and  methods  of  procedure  than  almost 
any  other  connected  with  fruit  cultivation;  but  while  I  make 
this  statement  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  I  can  scarcely  hope 
to  imiMirt  any  information  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  definite 
rule  to  act  upon  in  its  practice,  or  which  will  materially  tend 
to  elucidate  the  somewhat  uncei'tain  and  hapliazard  methods 
which  largely  prevail  in  carrying  out  the  work.  On  the  other 
liand,  should  any  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  lead  to  deeper 
thought,  and  to  evoke  greater  interest  in  the  matter,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  some  benefit. 

One  cause  for  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
practice  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  system  of 
operations  which  answers  well  in  one  district'  may  be  quite  the 
reverse  in  another,  owing  chiefly  to  differences  of  soil,  tempera- 
ture, and  weather  influences  upon  the  trees.  The  changes  in 
the  seasons  alone,  late  or  early  as  the  case  may  be,  often  make 
a  difference  of  a  fortnight  or  more  in  the  proper  date  for  com- 
mencing the  work ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  vagaries  of 
growth  shown  by  varieties  belonging  to  the  sanie  species, 
necessitating  prudent  forethought  and  discrimination  in  order 
to  recognise  when  the  operation  should  take  place. 

In  the  first  place,  summer  pruning  must  be  viewed  from  a 
certain  standpoint  as  a  necessary  evil,  the  dispensing  with 
which,  could  it  be  done,  would  in  every  way  benefit  the  trees ; 
but  growing,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  under  restricted  conditions 
as  horizontal,  fan  anji  cordon  trained  trees,  due  thinning  out 
and  regulation  of  the  shoots  at  some  time  during  the  growing 
season  is  imperative  to  the  maintenance  of  health,  vigour,  and 
f ruitfulness.  In  the  case  of  the  same  varieties  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground  as  standard  trees,  and  having  a  good  rooting 
medium,  the  heads  may  be  allowed  to  devel<^  unchecked, 
excepting  for  the  removal  of  any  weak  or  cross-growing 
branches;  but  in  the  case  of  such  trees  the  less  the  leading 
shoots  are  interfered  with  by  way  of  pruning  the  more  speedily 
will  large  heads  be  formed  and  crops  of  fruit  be  producea. 
Trees  growing  against  walls  must  of  necessity  have  their  buds 
and  foliage  produced  for  the  most  part  on  one  side  of  the  shoot, 
and  as  the  apportioned  space  becomes  filled  up,  and  no  further 
extension  of  branches  can  be  allowed,  vigorous  annual  lateral 
growths  have  a  tendency  to  become  redundant,  and  the  light, 
air,  and  space  necessary  for  the  development  of  the;  latent  buds 
becomes  so  limited  that  weak  growth  and  unf ruitfulness  must 
follow. 

The  advantages  of  ixx)t-pruning  at  the  present  time,  when 
dwarfing  stocks  like  the  Paradise  and  Quince  are  so  much  in 
favour  Tor  Apples  and  Pears,  it  may  be  said  that,  compared 
with  what  one  might  reasonably  suppose  existed  when  free 
stocks  alone  were  used,  a  new  phase  of  culture  lias  been  intro- 
duced, but  it  may  be  said  at  the  same  time  that  svstematic 
root-pruning  was  then  but  little  understood,  or  at  least  was 
rarely  put  into  practice.  The  question  of  root-pruning  will, 
(however,  only  be  introduced  here  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
subject  under  notice. 

The  Paradise  and  Quince  stocks  have  become  popular  owing 
to  their  moderate  growth  and  to  the  earlier  fertility  of  fruit- 
bearing  scions  when  grafted  upon  them.  For  a  few  years  after 
planting,  and  while  the  tree  is  extending  yearly,  the-  balance 
between  root  and  top  is  about  equal ;  but  once  the  allotted 
space  is  filled  up,  and  the  roots  have  the  run  of  a  strong  fertile 
soil,  a  disproi>ortion  between  the  two  is  at  once  observable.  ITiis 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  roots-  supply  more  sap  than  the 
limited  amount  of  foliage  can  elaborate,  and  too  much  vege- 
tative shoot  pix>duction  takes  place.  To  summer  prune  these 
shoots  to  three  or  four  leaves,  as  would  be  done  with  a  tree 
under  more  natunal  conditions,  would  mean  that  many  others 
would  speedily  form,  which,  in  turn,  would- require"  similar 
treatment,  and  the  chances  would  be  that  the  basal  buds,  which 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  would  develop  into  fruit- 
ing spurs,  would  also  start  into  gro^vth,  and  be  thereby  spoiled 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  therefore  clear  tliat  root-pruning  and 
summer  priming  of  the  shoots  should  be  carried  out  in  con- 
junction,  the  one   by   restricting  the  root-feeding  propensities 
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of  the  plant  to  a  certain   extent,    while   the   other  acts  in  a 
similar  capacity  upon  the  top. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

These  fruits  are  eo  closely  associated  in  respect  to  cultiva- 
tion and  forms  of  training,  and  are  so  equally  amenable  to 
summer  pruning,  that  they  may  be  classed  together.  Trees  of 
these  gix)wing  against  walls  or  espaliers,  and  consequently 
somewJiat  restricted  in  growth,  must  at  some  time  during  the 
summer  months  undergo  a  course  of  treatment  by  way  of 
pruning  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  a  fruitful  state,  as  well 
€L&  to  keep  the  foreright  spurs  or  branches  within  reasonable 
bounds.  How  best  to  accomplish  this  without  oausinff  a  severe 
check,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  best  possible  results, 
has  for  long  been  a  subject  of  conttx>ver8y  among  the  leading 
authorities  upon  hard^  fruit  cultivation,  some  of  whom  aver 
that  one  operation  taking  place  when  the  current  year's  growth 
neaiB  completion,  say  in  August,  earlier  or  Later  aooording  to 
the  season,  is  sufficient ;  while  others  as  strenuously  maintain 
that  timely  pinching  of  any  shoots  that  show  a  disposition  to 
take  a  lead  should  be  carried  out  whenever  this  is  manifest, 
irrespective  of  any  particular  date.  That  good  crops,  together 
with  health  and  longevity  of  the.  trees,  is  attained  under  both 
systems  when  intelligently  performed  is  evident,  otherwise  one 
or  the  other  would  have  fallen  into  disuse  long  ago.  In  this  it 
would  appear  that  what  is  essential  to  enable  tne  cultivator 
'to  areach  success  by  either  system  is  for  him  to  have  at  the 
beginning  a  clear  idea  of  that  which  ho  intends  to  follow,  and 
to  work  throughout  on  that  principle.  Mv  own  experience  re- 
specting the  former  system  is  that  a  timely  pinching  of  shoots 
that  ar^  more  vigorous  than  others,  when  they  have  reached  a 
length  of  6in  or  thereabouts,  checks  the  flow  of  sap  in  one 
direction  and  turns  it  to  the  assistance  of  those  that  have  failed 
to  secure  their  proper  share. 

Bush  and  pyramid  trees  upon  dwarfing  stocks  may  receive 
treatment  very  similar  to  that  recommended  for  wall  trees,  as 
judicious  summer  pruning  is  decidedly  better  than  allowing  an 
exuberant  and  useless  growth  to  form,  to  be  cut  away  in  the 
dormant  season.  With  trees  in  the  open,  however,  the  spread 
of  branches  and  consequent  free  exposure  to  light  ana  air 
renders  the  doing  of  this  of  less  importance  than  would  be  the 
case  with  those  more  rigidly  trained.  Growth  in  general  is 
considerably  later  with  t^ese  trees  than  with  the  last  named, 
hence  the  work  may  be  deferred  until  a  slight  hardening  of 
tissue  takes  place,  which,  roughly  stated,  may  be  towards  the 
end  of  July,  when  surplus  growths  may  be  entirely  removed, 
and  those  for  forming  spurs  be  shortened  in  the  usual  way, 
leaving  the  leaders  or  any  required  for  the  proper  furnishing 
of  the  trees  at  full  length. 

Apricots,  Pj«uii8,  And  Cherries. 

The  dessert  varieties  ampl^  repay  time  and  attention  being 
,  paid  to  them  by  wav  of  stoppmg  and  regulating  growth.  With 
'  these,  pinching  of  the  more  prominent  snoots  at  short  intervals, 
from  the  end  of  Maj  until  the  middle  of  August,  should  be 
substituted  for  pruning,  the  wood  not  being  idlowed  to  grow 
for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  require  a  knife  for  severance. 
In  this  way  the  work  is  very  speedily  done  owing  to  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  shoots,  and  long  oare  spurs  so  often  seen  in  neg- 
lected trees  are  non-existent;  furthermore,  the  flower  buds  are 
kept  close  to  the  wall  so  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
protection  is  derived  therefrom  at  the  critical  period.  Plums, 
of  course^  thrive  well,  and  the  hardier  kinds  fruit  freely,  when 
planted  in  the  open,  where  their  treatment  in  respect  to 
summer  pruning  very  closely  appixjaches  that  de&iled  as  best 
suited  for  the  Apple  and  Pear.  In  dealing  with  the  five  species 
of  fruit-bearing  trees  named,  the  principal  object  is  to  so  regu- 
late the  annual  growths  that  the  free  pasiiiage  of  the  most 
essential  elements  in  fruit  production— light,  air,  and  warmth 
— are*  accessible  to  all  parts.  Before  proceeding,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  peculiarities  possessed  by  some  varieties  of 
fruits  in  respect  to  summer  gixnvth.  As  an  instance  of  this 
Marie  Louise  Pear  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Tieos  of  this 
variety  as  they  attain  age,  but  more  especially  if  they  are 
grafted  upon  the  free  stock,  send  forth  thin,  puny  shoots  in 
great  abundance,  while  at  the  same  time  an  ample  supply  of 
naturally  formed  fruit  spurs  are  clustered  about  their  bases. 
To  shorten  the  great  maiority  of  these,  which  are  already -too 
thickly  placed,  and  thereby  cause  them  to  break  afresh,  is  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  evil  which  is  to  be  avoided.  With  such 
it  is  best  to  break  off  the  greater  number  at  the  base  by  a 
dexterous  moveanent  of  the  hand,  which  is  quickly  acquired  by 
the  operator,  wherebv  the  buds  mentioned  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  si>ace  ana  exposure  for  their  full  development. 
Several  other  varieties  could  be  mentioned  which  are  niu<^ 
addicted  to  this  habit  of  growth,  but  no  useful  pui-pose  would 
be  served  by  naming  them ;  fnrthermoi^.  the  cultivator  can  by 
personal  observation  easily  determine  which  are  most  in  need 
of  this  treatment. 

Another  peculiarity  occasionally  seen  is  that  of  old  end  very  • 
fruitful  trees  producing   flower    buds  with   such    freedom  that 
summer  growth  is  mo/^tly  confined    to    a    comparatively  small 


number  of  blunt  pointed  shoots,  which  cease  extending  when 
about  8in  in  length,  the  tree  apparently  having  exhausted  all 
its  energies,  so  Tar  as  growth  is  concerned,  in  perfecting  its 
fruiting  system.  Having  dealt  so  far  with  the  evil  arising 
from  an  excess  of  shoots,  it  may  be  remarked  that  scarcely  less 
objectionable  is  a  super-abundance  of  buds,  and  where  this  pre- 
vails a  careful  thinning  out  of  these  as  a  part  of  the  summer 
culture  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  trees. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Morel k>  Cherries  scarcely 
come  under  the  head  of  summer  pruning  in  the  same  sense  that 
it  applies  to  tlie  fruits  already  mentioned.  With  the  first  two, 
disbudding  in  early  summer  reduces  the  necessity  for  much 
pruning  later  on.  Figs  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  surplus 
shoots  removed  at  mid-summer,  and  any  others  having  fruit 
at  their  bases  reduced  in  length  to  one  or  two  leaves,  thus 
assisting  in  the  maturity  of  the  latter,  and  largely  abviating 
the  necessity  of  much  pruning  in  winter. 

GOOSEBBRRIBS  AND  Cl7RBANT8. 

Whether  grown  against  walls  or  espaliers,  or  as  bushes  in 
the  open.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  shoots  removed  before 
the  crop  commences  to  ripen,  by  which  means  sice  and  maturity 
of  the  frujt,  tM  well  as  that  of  the  shoots  and  spurs,  are 
accelerated.  Gkxiseberries  grown  in  upright  or  oblique  form,  as 
cordons,  apparently  differ  from  an^  other  fruit  tree  in  their 
mode  of  gix>wth  in  that  the  congestion  of  shoots,  if  any,  occurs 
near'  the  base  of  the  plants  instead  of  at  the  toip,  according  to 
the  general  rule  in  all  other  fruits.  This  habit  is  singular  among 
British  fruits,  and  it  forms  an  exception  in  which  it  is  neces- 
aai-y  to  depart  from  the  long-establshed  custom  of  reducing  the 
shoots  at  the  greatest  altitude  several  days  in  advance  of  those 
below. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  moderation  in  summer  prun- 
ing should  always  be  practised,  it  being  preferable  to  remove 
too  few  shoots  at  one  time  rather  than  too  many,  and  in  every 
case  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree  should  first  receive  attention. 
It  is  unfortunate  in  one  respect  that  the  trees,  to  do  them 
justice,  must  be  operated  upon  at  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  pressure  of  work  in  other  departments  mono- 
polises most  of  the  time  that  might  otherwise  be  afforded  and 
profitably  spent  upon  them.  By  leaving  the  work  over  until 
the  near  approach  of  autumn,  not  only  is  the  full  developmaat 
of  the  current  year's  fruit  crop  hindered,  but  it  is  also  a  waste 
of  energy  which,  with  timely  attention,  might  have  been  turned 
to  good  account  in  succeeding  years. —James  Day  (from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.) 


Societies. 

B.H.8.  Solentiflo  Committee,  Hay  12th. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  F.L.8.  (in  the  chair); 
Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Messrs.  6.  S.  Saunders,  H.  T.  Giissow,  L.  de 
B.  Cnawshay,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H.  J.  Elwes,  W.  C.  Worsdell. 
E.  M.  Holmes,  J.  Douglas,  and  P.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 
Visitor,  Rev.  A.  R.  Upcher,  M.A. 

Malformed  Harciuat.-—  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  reported  that  he 
had  examined  the  malformed  Narcissus  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  sent 
to  the  last  meeting  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  and  found 
that  the  flower  exhibited  signs  of  fasciation,  but  this  was  only 
partial,  since  the  perianth  piece^s  were  only  nine  in  number,  as 
were  the  stamens ;  there  were,  however,  two  completed  forme<l 
ovaries,  each  with  ita  full  complement  of  three  carpels.  Hie  style 
was  somewhat  flattened,  and  springing  from  its  base  was  a 
branch  which  was  probably  a  second  style.  This  had  become 
petaloid  and  tubular,  and  in  the  tulK  thus  formed  a  third  style 
had  developed. 

Faiciatioa  in  Hareltsat.— Mr.  J.  W.  Odell  sent  flowers  of 
Narcissus  Emperor  which  had  been  produced  after  all  the 
normal  flowers  in  the  bed  had  died  off,  and  which  were  fasciate<l, 
some  having  flattened  stems  bearing  at  the  apex  three  flowers 
each  on  a  separate  pedicel,  others  having  the  fasciation  carried 
farther,  so  that  the  flowers  themselves  were  coherent. 

Palorle  Caloaol&ria.— Mr.  H.  Tysoe,  of  the  Lodge  Gardens. 
Bedford,  sent  flowers  of  Calceolaria  showing  regular  peloria. 
All  the  flowers  on  the  main  branches  of  the  inflorescences  of  two 
plants  exhibited  this  phenomenon. 

PrimnlM.—  Mr.  Douglas  showed  on  behalf  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  some  flowers  of  the  green  primrose,  in 
which  the  corolla  is  virewent  and  the  stamens  are  but  imper- 
fectly formed.  Rev.  A.  R.  Upcher,  M.A.,  of  Halesworth,  Suf- 
folk, shou'ed  a  large  number  of  flowers  of  Polyanthus  of  lar&;e 
size  and  much  substance,  and  many  with  averv  distinct  eye.  The 
calyx  was  large  and  very  broadly  campannlate  in  mc«t  of  the 
flowers.  Mr.  I'pcher  had  started  some  thirty  years  since  with 
iho'  old    *' butter"   Polyanthus,   and   had  pollinated  this   with 
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pollen  from  Primula  sinensis  and  P.  Auricula ;  but  althougl^ 
considerable  variation  in  many  directions  was  observable  in 
tho  flowers  shown,  the  committee  did  not  consider  that  there 
was  any  evidence  that  the  pollen  of  these  species  had  had  any 
effect  in  producing  the  r^ults  obtained.  Some  of  the  forms  had 
fringed  petals,  some  smooth  edged,  the  jietals  in  some  were 
remarkably  broad,  the  *'eye"  was  well  marked  and  contrasted 
with  the  remainder  of  the  corolla  in  some,  while  in  others  the 
deep  colour  was  suffused  over  the  whole  of  the  petals.  The 
collection  showed  in  a  marked  manner  the  variation  obtainable 
in  Polyanthus  through  cultivation  without  the  introduction  of 
new  blood.  Mr.  Bowles  showed  a  number  of  flowers  of  P. 
officinalis  from  a  wild  source  lacking  the  deep  yellow  spot  which 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  flowers  of  this  species.  jBe  asked 
that  others  would  make  observations  in  order  to  note  whether 
this  was  a  common  phenomenon  or  not. 

Beakale  Disease.— Mr.  H.  T.  Gtissow  showed  a  specimen  of 
Seakale  which  had  become  rotten,  one  of  a  considerable  number 
in  a  plantation  in  Norfolk,  which  he  said  had  been  attacked  by 
a  bacillus,  at  present  undescribed,  differing  in  certain  characters 
from  Pseudoinonas  campestris.  He  considered  that  the  attack 
of  the  organism  upon  the  Seakale  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  methods  adopted  in  forcing  the  Seakale,  and  that  the  at- 
tack miffht  have  oeen  avoided  if  air  had  been  admitted  by  raising 
the  Seakale  pots  somewhat  above  the  soil  level,  so  as  to  admit 
air. 

Imaryllie  ip.— Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  showed  a  plant 
apparently  allied  to  Amaryllis  solandrseflora,  but  having  a 
rose  suffusion  upon  the  perianth.  The  flowers  are  of  verv 
elegant  form,  and  the  plant  appeai*s  to  be  very  rarely  met  with 
in  this  country. 

Moraa  iridtoidei  var.  Johnsoni. — Mrs.  J.  L.  Richmond, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Woodlands,  Lustkigh,  South  Devon,  sent  a  flower 
and  leaf  of  the  very  beautiful  variety  Johnsoni  of  Morsea 
iridioides.  The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
the  type  or  the  variety  Macleayi,  and  the  foliage  is  upright 
instead  of  being  fan-shaped ;  the  bud  was  picked  on  May  7th. 
and  the  flower  was  still  almost  perfect  on  the  12th.  The  seed 
from  which  the  plant  sprung  was  brought  b;^  a  lady  (Mrs. 
Johnson)  from  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  where  it  had  probably 
been  originally  taken  from  South  Africa. 

National  AuFioala— NoFthera  Section. 

May  2,  1908,  Coal  Exchange,  Manchest£B. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  eichibition  of  this  society  was  a  very 
successful  one  so  far  as  numbers  of  plants  exhibited  and  of 
exhibitors  were  concerned,  but  the  uncongenial  spring  had  left 
its  mark  upon  many  of  the  exhibits,  and  most  of  us  could  have 
shown  better  had  the  show  been  held  a  week  later.  None  of  the 
Southern  or  Midland  growers  put  in  an  appearance,  which  was 
rather  a  pity,  as  they  must  be  just  now  at  the  height  of  their 
bloom,  and  the  competition  with  the  southern  flowers  would 
have  been  very  interesting. 

The  Show  Auriculas  were,  generally  speaking,  rather  rough, 
due  to  the  show  bedng  held  too  soon  for  the  majority  of 
the  growers.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  among  the  grey  edges  that 
old  flower  George  Lightbody  in  such  good  style  and  in  such 
numbers.  White  edges  were  weak,  and  greens  below  the  average. 
Selfs  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  Mrs. 
Potts  dethroned  by  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  called  Miss 
Violet,  a  flower  much  in  the  stylei  of  Mrs.  Potts,  but  a  better 
truss  maker  with  much  stouter  petals  than  that  ubiquitous 
variety. 

Alpines  were  shown  in  bewildering  numbers.  New  varieties 
were  plentiful  and  good;  the  awards  of  the  judges  did  not  in 
all  cases  suit  some  of  the  exhibitors,  and  certainly  many  excel- 
lent flowers  were  overlooked.  There  was  much  excuse-  for  the 
judges,  for  there  were  so  mamy  shown  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  look  for  merit  in  flowers  wher-e  the  exhibitors  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  stage  them  properly.  It  does  not  matter 
how  good  a  flower  is  if  it  hangs  its  head  and  does  not  face 
its  judges;  it  is  deservedly  passed  by,  for  it  is  not  in  show  trim, 
and  should  not  have  been  exhibited.  Many  of  the  younger 
exhibitors  need  to  study  staging,  and  take  a  lesson  or  two  from, 
say,  Mr.  Lord.  Another  difficulty  the  judges  have.  There  are 
so  far  4W  I  know  no  definite  rules  for  judging  alpines  extant, 
and  therefore  much  is  left  to  their  personal  inclination. 

Polyanthuses  were  not  quite  as  good  as  usual.  Mr.  Bentley 
managed  to  beat  Mr.  Lomas  with  old  varieties,'  simply  because 
of  better  condition.  The  George  IV.  that  won  the  premier 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  example  of  that  old  variety 
seen  for  many  a  long  year. 

Messrs.  S.  B.  Bolton,  J.  H.  Abbott,  T.  Sharpe,  J.  Antrobus, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Young  made  creditable  exhibits  as  new  gi"Owers  ; 
it  was  especialJv  gratifying  to  see  a  lady  coming  foiTN'ard  as  an 
exhibitor  of  Polyanthuses. 

All  things  considered  the  members  of  the  Northern  Branch 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society  (Northern^  Section)  may  feel 
abundant  satisfaction  with  the  prefseiit  oo-j^ition.  Although  not 
fin-ancially  strong,  they  are  full  of  fnthnsiasm,  and  a  word  of 


praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  J.  Longe,  of  Altrincham,  who  has 
worked  hard  to  spread  interest  in  the  society,  and  who  managed 
to  supply  to  visitoi's  to  the  show,  within  a -remarkably  short 
period,  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  the  awards  of  thei  judges, 
and  the  names  of  the  successful  flowers  and  their  owners.  Our 
judges  were  Messrs.  Bolton  (Warrington),  Prescott  (Man- 
-  Chester),  Mottershead  (Sale),  and  Oldham  (Middleton),  and  they 
made  the  following  awards : — 

LIST    OP    PRIZEWINNERS    AND    EXHIBITED    FLOWERS 

FOR  1908. 

AURICULAS    (ALPINES    EXCLUDED). 

Class  l.-SIX  DISSIMILAR  AURICULAS.-l,  T.  Lord,  Tod- 
morden,  with  G.  Lightbody.  A.  Barker,  Mrs.  Potts,  Acme,  Ruby, 
and  Mrs.  Henwood ;  2,  W.  H.  Midgley,  Halifax,  with  Ruby,  Orient, 
Letitia,  Mrs.  Henwood,  John  Simonite,  and  G.  Lightbody;  3,  J.  H. 
Wilson,  Sheffield,  with  G.  Lightbody,  Favourite,  Letitia,  A. 
Barker,  Cleopatra,  and  Trails  Beauty;  4,  W.  M.  Shipman,  Altrinc- 
ham, with  Ruby,  G.  Lightbody,  A.  Barker,  Acme,  Mrs.  Potts,  and 
Mrs.  Henwood;  5,  A.  Yates,  Castleton,  with  Mrs.  Potts>  Rachel, 
Conservative,  G.  Rudd,  A.  Barker,  and  G.  Lightbody;  6,  J.  E. 
Beaumont,  Stalybridge,  with  G.  Rudd,  Acme,  Grerald,  Mrs.  Potts, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Rachel;  7,  S.  Etherington,  Middleton 
Junction,  with  G.  Rudd,  A.  Barker,  General  Gordon,  Ruby, 
Heatherbell,  and  G.  Lightbody. 

Class  2.-FOUR  DISSIMILAR.-l,  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs,  Hen- 
wood,  G.  Lightbody,  Acme,  and  Mrs.  Potts;  2,  J.  E.  Beaumont, 
with  Acme,  G.  Rudd,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Mis.  Potts;  3,  P. 
Faulkner,  Manchester,  with  Acme,  Ruby,  G.  Rudd,  and  Rev.  P.  D. 
Horner;  4,  J.  H.  Wilson,  with  Acme,  Rachel,  A.  Barker,  and  Miss 
Violet;  5,  W.  M.  Shipman,  with  Acme,  R.  Headley.  Mies  Ethel, 
and  Mrs.  Potts;  6,  W.  H.  Midgley,  with  G.  Lightbody.  Orient, 
Acme,  and  Ruby;  7,  A.  Yates,  with  Acme,  Ruby,  Rachel,  and  A. 
Barker. 

Class  3.-PAIRS  OF  AURICULAS.-l.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Middle- 
ton,  with  Shirley  Hibberd  and  Ruby;  2,  J.  H.  Abbott,  Heaton 
Mersey,  with  Shirley  Hibberd  and  Mrs.  Potts;  3,  S.  B.  Bolton, 
Warrington,  with  G.  Lightbody  and  Mrs.  Potts;  4,  J.  Stelfox, 
Stalybridge,  with  Trails  Beauty  and  Gerald;  5,  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield,  with  James  Hannaford  and  Ruby;  6,  G.  D.  A.  Hall, 
Stockport,  with  Lancashire  Hero  and  Heroine;  7,  F.  J.  Dickei^s, 
Worsiey,  with  Cleopatra  and  Acme. 

Class  4.-PAIR  OF  AURICULAS  FOR  MAIDEN  GROWERS.- 

1,  J.  H,  Abbott,  with  Shirley  Hibberd  and  Mrs.  Potts;  2.  S.  B. 
Bolton,  with  G.  Lightbody  and  Mrs.  Potts;  3,  T.  Sharpe,  Kendal, 
with  Mrs.  Phillips  and  seedling:  4,  James  Antrobus,  Wilmslow, 
with  G.  Rudd  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 

Class  5.— ONE  GREEN  EDGE.— 1,  W.  M.  Shipman  with  A. 
Barker;  2,  T.  Lord  with  A.  Barker;  3,  J.  W.  Bentley  with  Shirley 
Hibberd;  4,  T.  Lord  with  A.  Barker;  5.  J.  H.  Wilson  with  Shirley 
Hibberd;  6,  A.  Yates  with  A.  Barker;  7,  A.  Yates  with  S.  Hibberd: 
8,  J.  W.  Bentley  with  S.  Hibberd. 

Class  6.-ONB  GREY  EDGE.— 1,  T.  Lord  with  G.  Lightbody; 

2,  T.  Lord  with  G.  Lightbody;  3,  W.  M.  Shipman  with  G.  Light- 
body;  4,  W.  M.  Shipman  with  G.  Lightbody;  5,  S.  B.  Bolton  with 
Lancashire  Hero;  6,  T.  S.  Sharpe  with  R.  Headley;  7,  J.  H.  Wilson 
with  George  Rudd;  8,  W.  H.  Midgley  with  G.  Rudd. 

Clask  7.-0NE  WHITE  EDGE.-l,  T.  Lord  with  Acme;  2,  A. 
YatcA  with  Acme;  3,  W.  M.  Shipman  with  Acme;  4,  W.  H.  Midgley 
with  Letitia;  5,  T.  Lord  with  Acme;  6,  J.  W.  Bentley  with  W. 
Breckbank;  7,  S.  B.  Bolton  with  Letitia;  8,  J.  E.  Beaumont  with 
Acme. 

Class  8.-0NE  SELF.-l.  J.  H.  Wilson  with  Miss  Violet;  2, 
J.  W.  Bentley  with  Midgley 's  Seedling;  3,  T.  Lord  with  Mrs.  Potts; 

4.  T.  Lord  with  Mrs.  Potts;  5,  W.  M.  Shipman  with  Mrs.  Potts: 
6,  J.  Stelfox  with  Ruby;  7,  J.  E.  Beaumont  with  Gerald;  8,  P.  J, 
Dickens  with   Gerald. 

Class  9.— THREE  DISSIMILAR  (for  growers  not  emploving  a 

fardener).— 1,  J.  E.  Beaumont,  with  Acme,  Shirley  Hibberd  and 
frs.  Potts;  2,  W.  H.  Midgley.  with  Acme,  G.  Rudd,  and  Orient; 

3,  J.  Stelfox,  with  Conservative,  Gerald,  and  Mrs.  Potts;  4  F, 
Faulkner,  with  G.  Rudd.  Ruby,  and  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Clsisa  lO.-ONE  SEEDLING.-l,  J.  H.^  Wilson  with  Miss 
Violet;  2,  B.  Simonite  .with  Oseian;  3,  W.  H.  Midgley  with 
seedling. 

Class  ll.-FOUR  DISSIMILAR  (for  maiden  growers  in  1905. 
1906,  1907.  or  1908).-!,  F.  Faulkner,  with  G.  Lightbody.  Ruby 
Letitia,  and  Shirley  Hibberd;  2,  James  Antrobus,  with  Ruby, 
Heroine,  Acme,  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  3,  J.  Fillingham.  Man- 
chester, with  Heroine,  Ruby,  Trails  Beauty,  and  Mrs.  Potts 

Class  12.-SIX  DISSIMILAR  AliPINES  (shaded).-!,  J  W 
Bentley,  with  J.  F.  Kew,  Captain  Hunt,  Vestal,  Miss  Vernon, 
Gentle  Jackie,  and  D.  Jackson;  2,  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  J  W 
Bentley.  Mrs.  Lord,  Gentle  Jackie.  Miss  Baker,  Mrs.  M.  Smith 
and  Mabel;  3.  F.  J.  Dickens,  with  Sam.  Firefly,  Pluto,  Miss  Baker 
Lillie  Dickens,  and  <?uakerees;  4,  G.  Geggie,  with  Mrs.  Poulson. 
Aiglia,  W.   Hughes,  A.  R.   Brown,  Greenfinch,  and  Rosy  Morn; 

5,  W.  M.  Shipman,  with  Argus,  Mrs,  Smith.  Rosv  Morn.  Teviot 
Dale,  Melaine.  and  Thetis;  6  J.  Stelfox,  with  J.  P.  Kew,  Firefly. 
Harold,  Bright  Eyes.  Mrs.   M.   Smith,   and   seedling. 

Class  13.-F0UR  DISSIMILAR.-l,  T.  Lord,  with  Pluto,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Bentley,  Miss  Baker,  and  Gentle  Jackie;  2,  F.  J.  Dickens, 
with  Oswald,  Attraction,  Rufus,  and  E.  Phillips;  3,  J.  W.  Bentley 
with  J.  B.  Sams.  Vestal,  Claribel,  and  Lottie  Slowboy;  4.  W.  M 
Shipman,  with  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  Rosy  Morn.  Thetis,  and  Teviot 
Dale;  5,  J.  E.  Beaumont,  with  Firefly,  Gwendoline,  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  Weber;  6,  J.  Stelfox,  with  Nonesuch,  Mrs.  Smith.  Pluto,  and 
Thetis. 
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Class  U.~PAIR  DISSIMILAR.-l,  .S.  B.  Bolton,  with  Firefly 
and  Thetie;  2,  Jas.  Antrobue,  with  Pluto  and  Duke  of  York;  3, 
G.  ]>.  A.  Hall,  with  Firefly  and  Duke  of  York;  4,  J.  K.  Beaumont, 
with  Mrs.  H.  Turner  and  Leonard  Seedling;  5,  T.  Lomax.  Staiy- 
bridge.  with  Forest  Queen  and  Mrs.  Durnford;  6,  F.  Faulkner, 
with  seedlings.    ' 

Class  15.— PAIR  (for  maiden  growers).—!.  S.  B.  Bolton,  with 
Firefly  and  Thetis;  2.  Jas.  Antrobus.  with  Pluto  and  Duke  of 
York;  3,  J.  Tonge.  Altrincham.  with  Duke  of  York  and  Thetis. 

Class  16.-0NE  YKLLOW  CEXTRE.-l,  G.  Geggie  with  Jovce 
Atkinson;  2,  J.  W.  Bentley  with  Dr.  Kershaw;  3,  T.  Lord  with 
Mrs.  M.  Smith;  4.  S.  B.  Bolton  with  General  Buller;  5,  T.  Lord 
with  Pluto;  6,  W.  M.  Shipman  with  Mrs.  Markham. 

Class  17. -ONE  WHITE  CENTRE.-l.  J.  Lomax  with  Mrs.  N. 
Turner;  2.  T.  Lord  with  Winifred;  3.  J.  W.  Bentley  with  Cvnthia; 

4.  W.  M.  Shipman  with  seedling;  5,  (}.  Geggie  with  seedling;  6, 
J.  Edwards,  Blackley.  with  seedling. 

Claas  18.— THREE  DISSIMILAR  (for  growers  not  employing  a 

firdener).- 1,  J.  E.  Beaumont,  with  Leonard  seedling,  Tuetis.  anJ 
irefly;  2.  G.  Geggie.  with  Mrs.  Lord,  Willie  Hughes,  and  seed- 
ling; 3.  F.  Faulkner,  with  Ruby  and  seedling;  4.  W.  Stringer, 
Miadleton,  with  Dr.  Knox.  Miss  Walker,  and  seedling. 

PREMIER  EXHIBITION  ALPINE.-Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  with 
Miss  Vernon. 

GOLD-LACED    POLYANTHUSES. 

Class  19.-THREE  DISSIMILAR.  BLACK  GROUND.-l.  J.  W. 
Bentley.  with  Mre.  S.  Holden.  Exile,  and  Mrs.  Brownhill;  2.  J. 
Lomas.  Seedley,  with  Coronation,  Princess  Ena,  and  Fred  Morrey; 
3,  W.  Stringer,  with  Tiny,  Mrs.  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Brownhill. 

Class  20. -THREE  DISSIMILAR.-l.  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  Sir 
8.  Smith.  George  IV.,  and  MiddletoA  Favourite;  2,  James  Lomas, 
with  Red  Don,  R«d  King,  and  King  Alphonso;  3.  W.  Stringer, 
with  Mns.  Brownhill.  Mrs.  Holden.  and  Sir  S.  Smith;  4,  G.  Geggie, 
with  Mrs.  Holden,  J,  Turner,  and  George  IV: 

ClasB  21.-^NGLE  POLYANTHUS.  BLACK  GROUND.-l.  J. 
Lomas  with  Mayfield  Gem;  2,  J.  W.  Bentlev  with  Mrs.  Brown- 
hill; 3.  J.  W.  Bentlev  with  Exile;  4,  J.  Lomas  with  Prime 
Minister;  5,  J.  Fillingham  with  Exile;  6,  J..FiUingham  with  Mi-s. 
Brownhill. 

-  Class  22.-SINGLE,  RED  GROUND.-l.  Mrs.  Helen  Young. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  with  King  Alphonso;  2,  J.  W.  Bentlev  witn 
George  IV.;  3,  J,  Lomas  with  seedling;  4.  J.  W.  Bentley  with 
George  IV.;  5.  J.  Lomas  with  seedling;  6,  J.  Fillingham  with  Sir 

5.  Smith. 

Class  23.— THREE  DISSIMILAR  (for  growers  not  emploving  a 
gardener).— 1,  J.  Lomas,  with  J.  Burns,  Mamie  Scholes,  and  sid- 
ling: 2.  W.  Stringer,  with  Mrs.  Holland,  Mrs.  Brownhill,  and 
seedling;  3,  Mre.  Helen  Young,  with  Exquisite.  Firefly,  and 
Princess  Ena:  4,  S.  Etherington.  with  George  IV.,  Tiny,  and 
Middleton  Favourite.  '      « 

PREMIER  POLYANTHUS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION.-Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley  with  George  IV. 

CERTIFICATES  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  for  self 
Auricula  Miss  Violet;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  for  alpine  Miss  Vernon; 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dickens  for  alpine  Sam;  Mr.  G.  Geggie  for  alpine  Jovce 
Atkinson;  Mr.  F.  Faulkner  for  alpine  Ethel  Faulkner;  Mr.  J. 
Lomas  for  Polyanthuses  Mamie  Scholes  and  Mayfield  Gem. 

National  Aurioaia  and  Primula. 

Midland  Section,  April  29. 

The  ninth  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  Last  year 
the  Bonth^TU  contingent  was  not  represented,  and  upon  the 
present  occasion  only  by  the  Great  Bookhara  expert,  Mr.  James 
IXouglas;  and  Mr.  AV.  Smith,  Bishops  Stortford.  Mr.  Douglas 
led  with  an  almost  incomparable  complement  in  the  class  for 
eight  show  Auriculas,  with  Mikado,  Mrs.  Henwood,  Amy 
Robsart,  Abbe  Liszt,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Favourite,  Charm,  and 
lEucharis.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  followed  with  a  compara- 
tively good  lot,  comprising  Shirley  Hibb<.rd,  Mrs.  Henwood 
(fine),  Geo.  Lightbodv,  Favourite,  Dr.  Horner  (fine).  Oi*pheus, 
and  Magpie.  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman,  Altrincham,  was  third, 
whilst  Messrs.  W.  Smith,  Bishops  Stortford,  Charles  Winn, 
Selly  Park,  Birmingham  (gardener  T.  T.  Sheppai-d),  followed 
in  their  respective  order.  In  the  class  for  six  show  varieties,  Mr. 
Douglas  also  scored;  second,  Mr.  C.  Winn;  and  tlurd.  Rev. 
F,  D,  Horner.  In  the  class  for  four  varieties,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton.  Kingwobd  Grange,  HollyAVood,  led  with  excellent 
examples. 

Maiden  Growers.— For  two  show  Auriculas,  firet,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Ford  with  two  seedlings,  a  green  and  a  grev  edge  j  second,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Miller,  with  Acme  and  Cleopatra. 

Local  Growers.— Three  show  Auriculas,  first.  Mr.  C.  Winn, 
with  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and  Favourite,  all  in  very 
good  form ;  second,  Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Ludford  with  Letitia,  Rubv, 
and  Mrs.  Henwood;  and  third,  Mr.  I.  Eglington. 

Alpine  AuTiculas.— Theso  w€re  in  strong  force.  In  the  class 
for  eight,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Douglas  was  acjain  in  the  van,  the 
varieties  being  Argus,  Teviotdale,  Jacoby,  Mrs.  J.  Douclas,  Olivia, 
Phyllis,  Rover,  and  J.  F.  Kew ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Winn,  with 
Firefly,  Mrs.  Danks,  Thotis.  51iie  Bell,  General  Bulkr,  Argus, 
and  J.  F.  Kew;  third.  Mr.  Eglington.  For  six,  the  leader  was 
again  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Rosy  Morn,  Flora  Mclvor,  Teviotdale, 


Ladv  of  the  Lake,    Mrs.  James  Douglas,  and  Argus;  second, 
Mr.'C.  Winn. 

Seedling  show  Auriculas.— For  two  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horntr  won  for  Geraldine  and  Sunrise:  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith. 
For  one  plant,  green-edge,  Mr.  Homer,first,  with  Orient ;  second, 
Mr.  C,  Winn,  with  Mrs.  Shtppard.  For  one  grey-edge,  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  with  Statelv;  second,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Grey- 
lag. For  one  white-edge,  fii-st,  Mr.  E.  Danks,  with  a  seedling— 
the  only  exhibit.  Mr.  Douglas  annexed  the  society's  silver 
spoon  prize  for  the  Premier  show  Auricula  with  Orient,  a  very 
fine  yellow  variety.  For  the  Premier  in  the  seedling  classes 
he  won  with  Harrison  Weir,  a  bright  rich  red  self. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James  DougUa 
for  the  subjoined  varieties :— Vaneuard  (dark  self).  Orient 
(yellow  self),  Harrison  Weir  (red  self),  and  Mrs.  James  Douglas 
(light  centre,  alpine).  To  Mr.  C.  Winn.  Selly  Park,  for  Mrs. 
Sheppard  (gretn-edged).  To  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Hollywood, 
for  Jack  Parton  and  Mrs.  Parton  (both  gold  centred  alpines). 

.  Premier  blooms.— To  Mr.  James  Douglas  for  G€o.  Light- 
bodv. To  Mr.  C.  AVinn  for  Mrs.  Danks  (alpine).  To  Mr.  W. 
H.  Parton  for  Jack  Parton.— W.  G. 

Croydon  Hortioaltoral  Mutual  ImproTement. 

Spring  Show. 

The  eighth  annual  spring  flower  show  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Horn im an  Ball,  Croydon,  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
committee  have  in  view  the  fostering  of  a  love  of  horticulture 
in  the  minds  of  all.  and  through  the  generosity  of  the  society^'s 
supporters,  are  able  each  year  to  give  free  admission  to  the 
general  public.  In  return  for  such  a  kind  invitation,  it  is 
needless  to  say  tlie  number  of  visitors  attending  is  very  great, 
and  from. the  time  the  show  opens  at  three  o'clock,  till  its  doee, 
about  ten  p.m*.,  the  hall  is  full.  No  prizes  are  offered  to  the 
exhibitors,  so  that  they  are  indeed  to  be  complimented  for  the 
enthusiasm  they  disptay  in  making  the  affair  a  success.  From 
the  gardens  of  the  prc^sident.  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  came  a  grand 
exhibit  of  Schi&antJiu^es,  Asaleas,  and  Mignonette,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby.  Mr.  J. 
Pascairs  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Ed\vards,  had  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  plants,  including  well-grown  Calceolarias  and  double 
Cinerarias.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Coles,  Cater- 
ham,  put  up  some  good  Hipi)eastrums  and  Caladiums.  In  one 
corner  Mr.  J.  J.  Pittman's  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dyer,  staged  an 
effective  exhibit  of  Cineraria  stellata,  Cyclamens,  and  white 
Stocks.  Sir  Walpole  Greenwell  sent  cut  flowers,  including 
double  and  regal  PelargoniunL*^,  Cypripediums,  and  two  fine 
sprays  of  Cymbidiunt  Ix)wianum,  which  his  gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Lintott,  verv  effectively  arranged.  A  very  fine  Azalea  came 
from  Mrs.  Matthews'  garden,  Anerley.  and  her  gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Thrower,  evidently  knows  the  cultivation  of  this  oJass  of 
plant,  for  it  was  a  ma>.s  of  flower,  measuring  about  2ft  6in 
in  diameter.  A  pretty  exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  Wateridge.  . 
gardener  to  Mr.  Otto  Hehner.  with  Cineraria  stellata  in  good 
colours.  Mr.  Frank  Allen's  Spir«>as  and  Hippeastrums  were 
also  much  admired,  and  the  .society  welcomed  a  new  exhibitor  in 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Beacon.  Two  cottagers  contributed  exhibits: 
Mr.  J.  R.  Filce  bringing  some  well-grown  Auriculas,  and  Mr. 
R.  Cleveland  a  collection  of  cacti. 

The  trade  was  well  represented.  Me><>rs.  J.  Peed  and  Son 
had  a  collection  of  alpine^  arranged  in  boxes,  and  adjoining,  a 
few  Carnations  made  an  interesting  exhibit.  Alpines  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  whiKt  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Box  and  Co.  staged  cut  blooms  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Mr. 
.  P.  Chaff  arranged  a  niisceliaiieous  group  of  plants,  and  the 
stage  was  tastefully  decorated  by  Mr.  T.  Butcher.  Messrs. 
E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers  had  a  table  of  Hvacihths,  including  the 
In^t  varieties,  all  of  them  being  very  fine  true%«es.— B. 

Soottish  Hortioultural. 

Alpines. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  o,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.,  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  *' Alpine  Plants  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  Au.stin.  of  Comely  Bank  Nurseries.  Mr.  Austin  commenced 
his  paper  by  a  glowing  account  of  the  pleasures  of  alpine  plant 
growing,  noticing  its  increasing  ix>pularity,  which  was  cer- 
tain to  continue.  He  devoted  his  paper  to  the  points  requir- 
ing careful  Attention  in  a  number  of  more  diflScu It, subjects. 
He  detailed  with  much  interest  the  cultural  needs  of  some  of 
the  finer  Saxifragas,  such  as  Buiveriaua  and  B.  major,  long!- 
folia,  and  diapensoides :  also  Gentiana  venia,  Primulas  scotica. 
ciliata,  and  involucrata ;  Raniondias,  Azalea  procumbens,  Silene 
acaulis  and  its  varieties,  some  Sedunis,  Lithospermuni9.  and 
many  othere.  It  was  pointed  out  that  lovers  of  al pines  liad  a 
splendid  object  lesson  in  the  beautiful  collection  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens,  \vliich  was  always  open  for  inspection. 
The  papier  was  well  rec<'ived,  and  an  interesting  discussion 
followed,  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Hay.  Hopetoun  Gardens;  Mr. 
Grieve,  Mr.  Morrif^  (who  had  at  one  time  charge  of  the  beauti- 
ful collection  at  FaldoiLside).  Mr.  Comfort,  and  Mr.  Whytock, 
the  president.     A  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Richardson  as  to 
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Bry«nthu8  ©rectus,  a  hybrid  raised  at  Comely  Bank  Nurseries, 
between  Menziosia  cferulea  and  Rhododendron  ohamaebnxus, 
being  found  wild  in  Sil)eria,  but  no  authentic  record  of  this  has 
been  found.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Massie  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  tlianks  was  a^varded  to  Mr.  Austin. 

An  intei'esting  account  of  the  recent  great  miinquennial 
fe'how  at  Ghent  was  given  by  Messrs.  Whvtock,  Massie,  and 
Todd,  who  had  been  visitors  at  Ghent.  tTie  members  were 
much  please<l  with,  their  information.    - 

The  exhibition  table  was  gay  with  interesting  exhibils.  Mr. 
John  Downie  contributed  fine  plants  of  the  new  pink  Spirceag, 
Peach  Blossom  and  Queen  Alexandra ;  al«o  fine  plants,  well 
bloomed,  of  their  select  strain  of  erect  blooming  Gloxinias 
(highly  commended).  Messi-s.  Grieve  and  Son-s,  Redbraes, 
showed  Oattleya  citrinus  and  a  number  of  fine  Cypripediums, 
including  new  hybrids  (highly  commended).  Mr.  Hutchison, 
Ayton^  showed  capital  Sweet  Peas  in  a  number  of  choice 
varieties.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Fraser  had  a  number  of 
choice  Primulas  (including  Cockbumiana)  and  other  alpines ; 
aliso  blooms  of  Xarcisfii  cut  from  plants  naturalised  in  grass. 
Mr.  Hay,  Hopetoun,  showed  beautiful  cut  blooms  of  the  hand- 
some Brunfelsia  calycina;  an^  Mr.  Comfort  had  a  bunch  of  a 
vei*y  large  flowering  double  white  Daisy.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  the  exhibitors. 

At  the  next  meeting  a  paper  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Harris, 
Inverleith  Park,  entitled,  "Some  Scientific  Principles  Govern- 
ing Practice  in  Horticulture."— T. 


Tbe  Franco-Britisb  ExMbitiOD. 

The  Oardeni. 

The  daily  newspapers  have  kept  the  public  wtll  informed 
of  the  progress  at  the  great  Franco-British  Exhibition  at  Shep- 
herd^s,  Busli,  London.  They  have  told  us  also  of  the  general 
unpreparedness  of  the  grounds,  the  paths,  and  the  buildings, 
all  of  which  is  true.  The  features  of  the  Exhibition  will  not  be 
fully  prepared  for  a  week  or  two  yet ;  and  Mr.  Jaques,  as 
superint^^ndent  of  the  gardens  and  grounds,  has  his  hands  full 
at  the  present  time  in  many  directions. 

A  visit  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  present  week,  in  glorious 
sunshine  and  warmth,  showed  us  how  far  things  actuailv  had 
advanced.  Messrs,  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  and  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London,  are  the  two  chief 
British  firms  who  are  making  displays  in  the  open  air.  Sutton's 
have  already  filled  a  lar^e  number  of  beds  irith  their  Perfection 
Pansies,  their  Giant  Mignonette,  also  Primula  japonioa,  Poly- 
anthuses, and  Perfection  Stock,  a  fine  bushy,  double-flowered 
white  variety.  Natui-ally  the  heat  was  telling  keenly  upon  some 
of  these  subjects,  but  they  promise  a  succession  of  flowers 
throughout  the  summer.  Glorious  displays  of  their  Nemesias 
are  to  be  one  of  the  main  features.  They  have  also  sown  the 
lawns  around  these  beds.  • 

Messrs.  Carter's  estimate  that  they  have  planted  «  million 
bedding  plants,  including  Geraniums,  i'uchsias,  Violas,  together 
with  Negundofi,  palms,  Cordylines,  standard  Bays,  Hollies,  Mag- 
nolias, tfec,  set  about  in  the  grass.  In  another  part  of  the 
ground,  between  the  beautiful  buildings,  they  have  miniature 
trial  giounds  for  seeds.  Already  one  can  see  the  little  plots 
where  the  various  annuals  have  been  sown.  All  are  neatly  kept. 
They  have  also  sown  lawns  here  and  there. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  have  the 
iiontract  to  keep  the  Australian  Court  supplied  with  plants,  but 
that,  like  most  of  the  other  buildings,  is  not  complete  vet. 
Messrs  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  we  believe,  have  also  done 
work  at  the  exhibition,  but  we  did  not  find  their  portion. 

It  would  appear  as  though  there  is  an  opening  for  a  flower, 
plant,  and  fruit  stall  or  booth  at  the  exhibition,  but  probably 
such  an  addition  has  already  been  arranged.  Some  of  the  larger 
trade  firms,  as  Schweppes,  Burgoynes,  and  othei-s,  have,  very 
prettily  decorated  their  buildings.  Burgoyne's  bungalow  is 
draped  with  Vines  and  Ivy ;  while  the  sandstone  rocky  base  on 
which  it  is  built  is  planted  with  flowers.  Sempei-vivums  were 
seen  growing  in  patches  upon  the  roof  of  another  building. 

Indeed,  flower  borders  and  cool  patches  of  grass  are 
abundant.  The  Henry  Jacobyand  King  of  Denmark  Geraniums, 
with  blue  Violas  and  Marguerites,  seem  popular.  Groups  of 
Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  Aucubas,  and  other  shrubs  are  also 
numerous— all  of  them  crying  out  for  water.  Planting  is  still 
being  carried  on,  artd  a  good  deal  of  turf  has  been  laid  during 
the  last  week.  We  observed  a  considerable  quantity  of  dead 
shrubs  about,  including  some  large  standard  Bavs  in  tubs.  The 
largre  trees,  to  which  we  alluded  in  February,  nave  done  very 
well,  and  are  now  breaking  into  leaf.  Less  than  ten  per  cent, 
have  died.  Middlesex  red  gravel  has  been  used  as  a  surfacing 
to  the  paths,  and  affords  a  rich,  warm  effect. 

The  French  nurserymen  are  more  numerous,  evidently,  than 
the  British.  Thousanils  of  Roses  have  been  planted  in  beds  by 
^tM.  R.  Goyer,  Limoges  (who  also  has  Clematises  trained  to 
tall  oval  wire  frames) ;  and  J.  B.  Guillot  and  Sons,  Montplaisir. 
Lyons.       The  Rgses  are  planti'^d  very  thickly,  have  been  hard 


pruned  and  heavily  mulche<l,  and  are  growing  very  strongly. 
They  ought  to  furnish  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  exhibition. 
Beds  of  bearded  Irises  are  also  promising.  Near  by,  there  are 
sunken  gardens,  done  out  in  French  geometrical  patterns  in 
Box,  the  beds  being  sown  to  grass,  thus  contrasting  with  the 
rich  red  gravel  paths.  The  sloping  banks  and  edges  contain 
Viola  beds. 

Lastly,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  long  boixiers  of  fruit 
trefs  parallel,  east  and  west,'  with  the  walls  of  the  Machinery 
Halls.  Pyramids,  bushes,  cordons,  palmette  verrier,  gridiron- 
trained,  and  other  forms  are  here.  All  are  well  planted,  and 
are  certainly  carefully  staked  and  trained,  but  many  are  ek>w 
in  pushing  growth.  Xo  wonder!  It  must  have  been  quite  a 
feat  to  bnng  hifge  gridiron-trained  Pear  trees  from  France  to 
London,  m-any  or  the  trees  being  7ft  to  8ft  wide,  and  12ft  to 
15ft  high.  THie  exhibition  authorities  tried  hard,  we  believe, 
to  induce  some  English  fruit  nurserymen  to  make  a  model 
garden,  but  the  conditions  evidently  did  not  tempt  our  folks. 
Those  who  display  these  fruit  borders  are  MM.  Pin^et 
Guindon,     Tours;  "Xomblot-Bruneau,     Bourg-la-Reine,    Seine; 


The  Orchard  Beautiful. 

Louis  Leroy,  Angers  (also  Roses) ;  and  Lecointe,  k  Louveciennes. 
M.  Ad.  Rothberg.  Gennvilliers  contributes  beds  of  Roses. 

Throughout  tne  grounds  tliere  is  plenty  of  ornamentation, 
in  which  stucco  vases  filled  with  Phormiums,  palms,  Ac., 
occupy  a  considerable  part.  The  largest  of  the.  bandstands  is 
sunk  in  a  deep  circular  arena,  whose  irpper  hanks  are  covered 
with  Ivy,  and  has  an  outer  border  of  flowers.  This  arena  has 
LOOO  garden  seats  within  it,  these  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Wrinch  and  Sons,  of  Ipswich. 

Altogether,  horticulture  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  thia 
huge  exhibition,  said  to  be  the  largest  eyer  arranged  in 
England.  It  was  rather  incongruous,  however,  to  see  specimen 
Cordylines,  notable  Australian  plants ;  as  well  as  choice  conifers, 
native  of  China  and  North  America,  boldly  taking  their  place 
in  the  scene  of  a  'typical  Irish  village,"  with  its  picturesquely 
dressed  colleens,  which  forms  one  of  the  many  side  shows. 

. U»i> 

An  OTcbard  Scene. 

How  J>eautiful  our  orchards  may  be  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  Springtime  scene  pictured  above.  One  of  the  chief  charms 
of  the  English  rural , districts  is  the  frequent  appearance  of 
picturesque  orchards;  albeit  they  are  often  sadly  neglected  in 
a  cultural  sense.  But  the  cult  of  beauty  need  not  neceeaarily 
be  divorced  from  the  cult  of  fruitfulness.  How  well  harmonised 
are  the  white  Narcissi  with  the  white  flowers  of  the  Apple  tree! 
Or  Cherries,  or  Siberian  Crab,  and  other  ornamental  trees  that 
flower  at  this  time  would  yield  the  same  pleasing  results.  This 
phase  of  gardening  is  being  yearly  better  understood,  and  more 
attended  to. 
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Imt  Gtrdeners'  DomiiD. 

%*  The  prise  is  a\t'arded  to  Mr.  H.  Branch,  Dees,  Lingfield, 
Surrey,  for  nis  letter  hereunder : — 

Btravbeniat  frmn  Septtmber  to  Chrittmafl.1 

Retarded  Strawberries,  Although  not  often  met  with,  form  a 
pleasant  and  noYel  dish  for  the  dull  months  of  the  year,  especi- 
ally for  shooting  ijarties  during  October  and  Nor  ember.  The 
best  variety  f<^r  givine  a  good  supply  of  nice  fruit  during  this 
8C«8on  is  the  St.  Joseph.  Planta  should  be  layered  into  3in  pots 
at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  following  the 
varieties  used  for  ordinary  forcing,  selecting  sood  strong 
runners.  After  the  layers  are  well  rooted  th^y  may  oe  cut  from 
the  parent  plant  and  be  placed  together,  paying  careful  atten- 
tion to  watering,  so  as  not  to  let  them  g€.t  too  dry.  Do  not  put 
the;  planta  into  larger  pots  at  ^his  siage,  but  plunge  them  up 
to  the  top  of  the  pot  in  fine  ashes,  any  flowers  or  runners  being 
pinched  off.  l^is  situation  will  suit  the  plants  all  the  winter, 
and  they  wHl  require  no  further  attention  till  they  begin  to  dry 
and  flowers  appear  in  the;  spring.  These  must  l>e  pinched  off, 
and  the  plants  kept  well  auppli^  with  water. 

In  the  following  July  or  August,  preferably  July,  the  plants 
should  be  potted  into  5|in  or  6in  pots,  using  a  fairly  heavy  com- 
post with  plenty  of  bonemeal.  When  the  potting  is  finished 
stand  the  plants  in  a  good  level  position  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
Watering  will  now  require  careful  attention,  as  the  plants, 
having  been  root-bound  in  the  small  pots  for  so  long,  will  soon 
fill  the;  pots  with  roots.  Keep  the  pots  turned  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  the  ashes  they  are 
placed  on.  An  occasional  watering  with  soot  water  and  liquid 
manure  will  now  be  very  beneficial.  If  fruit  is  not  re/<iuired  till 
October  continue  to  pinch  the  flowers  off  until  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September. 

At  the  end  of  September  house  the  plants,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  fertiliser  on  the  tops  of  the  pots.  Place  the  plants  on 
shelves  in  a  position  so  that  they  can  get  plenty  of  light.  A 
rather  dry  house  with  a  day  temperature  of  50deg  F.  and  40deg 
at  night  will  be  found  most  suitable.  As  the  fruit  ripens  and 
the  days  get  dull  and  colder,  great  care  should  be  exercised  as 
jpegards  watering,  not  to  get  the;  plants  too  wet,  as  the  fruit 
soon  goes  off.  Strawberries  grown  this  way  have  a  pleasant 
flavour  and  attain  a  fair  siee. — Dbbs. 

Begonia  OIoIm  de  Lorraine. 

Cuttings  may  be  inserted  from  February  until  June,  though 
cuttings  inserted  in  April  generally  make  the  finest  plants,  as 
they  are  then  tender  and  vigorous.  When  inserted  in  coooanut 
fibre  and  sand  they  root  readily  in  a  propagating  frame,  having 
bottom  heat  70deg  to  75deg.  The  lights  can  be  removed  daily 
for  about  one  hour  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  then  spray  cuttings 
and  close  the  frame.  When  rooted  pot  off  into  oO-siEed  pots, 
using  coooanut  fibre,  peat,  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  sand,  passed 
through  a  half-inch  sieve;  then  return  the  plants  to  the  close 
frame  for  three  or  four  days.  By  this  time  they  will  have  re- 
covered from  the*  slight  check  caused  by  potting ;  now  they  may 
be  grown  on  in  the  propagating  house,  having  a  temperature 
ranging  from  68deg  to  70deg  at  night,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day. 
They  will  require  shading  from  the  sun.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  potting  into  6in  pots,  which,  for 
general  purposes,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  .serviceable. — 
J.  MooRB,  Holyhead. 

MfJmaiioB  Carnations. 

Malmaisons  are  among  the  choicest  and  sweetest  flowers  we 
1>ave.  They  should  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  or  better  still 
have  a  house  for  themselves.  They  can  either  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  or  layers.  Cuttings  should  be  insertea  In  a  close 
frame  about  the  end  of  May.  As  the  cuttings  conxmence  to 
root  admit  air  gnadually.  iiter  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
ix>t  into  Sin  or  4in  pots,  and  pkace  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
winter.  Ijayering,  I  think,  is  the  best  method  of  propagation ; 
and  the  great  point  in  layering  is  to  cut  your  slip  as  near  the 
point  of  the  layer  as  possible.  By  doing  this  one  gets  nice 
strong  plants.  Layer  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  these 
will  be  ready  to  sever  from  the  parent  plant  by  the  beginning 
of  August.  They  may  then  be  potted  into  3in  or  4in  pots,  and 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  The  frames  will  re- 
quire to  be  covered  with  mats  to  keep  out  frost.  By  the 
beginning  of  February  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  be  i)otte^  into 
6 in  pott=i.  Particular  care  must  be  paid  to  watering.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  will  require  staking  and  to  he  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing qnartcrs.  Admit  all  the  air  possible  while  the  plants  are 
in  a  growing  state.  When  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots  occa- 
sional waterings  with  liquid  manure  from  the  farmjiard  and 
guano  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  When  the  plants  come 
into  flower  they  will  require  to  be  sliaded  from  bright  sun- 
fibiriB. 


If  there  is  a  house  for  Carnations  only  then  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  put  blinds  on  it.  which  could  be  pulled  up  and 
down  as  required.  Allow  only  one  flower  to  be  taken  off  a 
plant  in  a  6in  pot,  pinching  all  others  as  they  appear.  After 
the  plants  are  past  flo\rering  cut  back  the  flower  spike  and  thev 
will  make  excellent  plants  for  the  following  season.  They  will 
require  to  be  potted  on  into  Sin  pots  by  the  middle  of  October. 
A  coimKKt  of  the  following  will  suit  them  admirably :  four  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  one  farmyard  manure,  and 
one* of  mortar  rubble.  As  the  plants  commence  to  grow  they 
will  require  staking  and  tying.  Malmaisons,  like  all  other 
plants,  are  troubled  with  insect  pests  and  diseases,  so  they 
must  be  closely  watched.  Rust  and  spot  are  the  two  worst 
diseases,  and  the  best  cure  for  them  is  to  cut  off  the  affected 
leaves  as  they  appear.  The  most  troublesome  of  insect  pests  is 
green  fly,  but  an  occasional  smoking  with  XL  All  will  help  to 
keep  the  plants  clean.— Wm.  Smith,  Douglas  Castle  Gardens, 
Lanarkshire. 

The  Progreu  of  the  Toiug  Gardener. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  "The  Progress 
of  a  Young  Gardener."  He  really  is  influenced  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  by  his  equals,  and  more  so  by  his  superiors. 
Many  a  lad  has  an  ambition  for  thorough  garoening  when  he 
makes  a  start,  say  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  bat 
soon  he  falls  into  the  way  of  ''TbatUl  do,''  "Tbat^s  near 
enough.''  Why  should  he  do  this?  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
majority  of  laas  are  spoilt  by  the  doffmatio  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated.  If  gardeners  would  be  firm  but  fair,  t^y 
would  be  less  troubled  with  their  journeymen.  Again  a 
journeyman  that  has  been  for  several  years  at  work  in  similar 
establishments  ^oes  to  a  place  under  a  gardener  who  appears 
to  him  to  have  little  practical  experience ;  theory  he  might  have. 
Can  we  expect  that  journeyman  to  take  interest  in  his  work? 
Where  men  are  contented,  thoroughness  more  often  fellows  than 
where  the  felk>W8  are  always  in  ^*hot  water."  We  should  all 
cult imate  more  true  toleration.  Our  bothy  arguments  will  then 
be  more  interesting,  as  it  will  allow  our  younger  ones  to  apeak 
without  fear  of  being  asked,  ''  What  do  you  know?"  Our  lads 
of  to-day  are  the  eardeners  of  to-morrow,  so  sive  them  a  helping 
hand,  and  we  shall  not  hear  of  so  many  nalf-uearted  ones  in  the 
ranks. ^A.  H. 

Book  QeBYatsen. 

I  should  like,  through  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  to  add  mv 
experiences  of  book  canvassers,  about  whom  "Sussex"  was 
writing  in  the  issue  of  April  16.  He  asks  for  more  favoumble 
experiences  with  such  gentlemen,  but  alasl  I  am  afraid  there 
are  too  many  of  us  juniors  who  have  been  misled  by  them  to 


craft,  of  course,  like  most  young  {Qardeners,  I  wanted  to  learn 
everything  in  about  a  week.  While  I  was  in  this  fever,  as  it 
were,  I  remember,  to  my  sorrow,  that  one  day  a  very  benevolent 
looking  gentleman  approached  our  chief,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  canvass  us  young  ones.  This  gentleman  first  inter- 
viewed one  of  my  fellow  workers,  who  did  not  see  his  way  dear 
to  give  an  order,  but  I  found  out  after  that  he  told  the  book- 
man that  he  would  not  give  an  answer  until  he  knew  what  I 
would  decide.  The  man  then  came  and  talked  to  me  about  this 
wonderful  book,  and  its  cheapness,  and  other  merits.  He 
pointed  out  in  very  glowing  terms  that  it  would  cost  next  to 
nothing  almost  (he  found  out  that  my  pocket-money  was  nearly 
nil).  After  he  had  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  had  given  him 
a  refusal,  he  said  **  Why  don't  you  have  one;  your  friend  over 
there,"  calling  my  mate  by  name,  **  is  going  to  have  one.  He 
is  taking  it  in  the  parts,  with  gilt  edges  and  leather  bind- 
ing," which  I  found  out  to  be  untrue.  I  thou^t  it  over,  and 
at  last  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  have  the  book  as 
well  as  ray  companion.  Then  this  gentleman  pulled  out  his 
order  book  and  held  it  for  me  to  write  my  address  in.  He  did 
not  let  me  see  the  other  part  of  the  sheet,  as  the  excuse  was 
he  must  hold  it  for  me  to  write  my  name.  This  Land-shark 
then  went  back  to  my  companion  anil  told  him  I  had  decided  to 
subscribe  to  the  book.  This  chap  was  thus  gulled  into  buying 
a  book  as  well  as  myself,  without  our  comparing  notes. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  was  most  civil  and  polite  after  that. 
Well  he  might  be,  to  think  how  he  had  fooled  two  greenhorns. 
After  a  few  days  the  first  part  of  the  book  arrived.  I  sent 
my  first  subscription  along  by  return  of  post.  In  about  a  week 
after  another  book  oame.  This  frightened  me,  as  I  could  not 
raise  the  money  so  soon,  and  the  canvasser  told  me  I  was  to 
receive  a  book  everv  quarter.  So  I  wrote  to  the  firm,  who  I 
think  almost  as  bad  as  their  agent.  By  return  of  post  I  re- 
ceived a  type-written  letter  telling  me  that  they  would  put  the 
matter  into  their  lawyer's  hands  to  deal  with  me.  I  then  wrote 
)>ack  to  tell  them  they  could  send  as  many  books  as  they  lilled, 
I  should  only  subscribe  each  quarter.  All  went  well  after  this 
until  I  had  taken  the  eigjht  parts,  when  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  supplement  now  issued.  I  wrote  and  told  them  I 
should  not  t.iko  it.  a^  tluir  rt'prosontatiye  had  stated  that  tiie 
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namber  was  eight  volumes,  and  I  had  agreed  only  to  take  that 
number.  Again  I  received  a  lawyer's  threat,  tc^ether  with  a 
copy  of  the  order  that  I  had  signed.  I  found  that  I  had  signed 
to  take  the  volumes  until  the  oomplete  work  was  ended.  I  can 
now  see  why  the  bookman  hid  this  part  with  his  hand.  I  could 
iio»b  fiee  my  way  out  of  it,  so  I  had  to  r«o  on  subscribing  to 
another  four  volumes.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  now  finished. 
That  book  has  been  a  perfect  bugbear  to  my  life  for  several 
years.  I  felt  like  a  slave  under  a  neavy  yoke.  My  hort^or  was 
that  I  should  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  be  unable  to 
pay  my  w^y.  I  look  upon  that  canvasser  as  the  cause  of  my 
misery,  who,  by  his  lying  tongue,  had  sulled  me  into  signing 
away,  as  it  were,  my  happiness  and  mv  hard  earned  money  for 
seveml  years.  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  the  books,  as  I 
find  them  most  useful,  and  am  clad  I  have  them  now.  But  the 
wound  is  still  open,  to  think  of  my  past  misery  over  them.  I 
am  writing  my  experience  of  the  book  representative,  as  I  hope 
to  impress  upon  young  fellow  readers  of  *'The  Domain'*  to 
fiKbt  shy  of  these  gentlemen,  and  be  sure  not  to  get  into 
their  clutches  if  possible.  I  do  not  want  to  injure  trade,  or  any 
honest  persons,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness,  if 
not  duty,  towards  young  men  employed  in  gardens  if  the  head 
would  send  such  gentlemen  about  their  business.— Essex. 

GaUdinmr. 

For  fine  'foliage  for  house  and  exhibition  work  few  plants 
can  surpass  the  Galadiums.  February  to  March  is  the  best  time 
to  start  them.  Take  them  from  under  the  stage  where  they 
have  been  at  rest ;  give  a  good  soaking  the  day  previous ;  shake 
them  out,  and  pot  up  into  60's  or  54's,  acooraing  to  the  size 
of  the  oorms.  For  this  potting  use  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  peat,  one  of  leaf  mould,  some  sand,  and  some  charcoal 
to  keep  the  compost  open.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light  position 
near  tne  glass.  In  applying  ^-ater  at  this  stage  exercise  great 
judgment,  for  if  kept  too  wet  the  ©orms  are  likely  to  decay, 
when  they  have  made  the'  first  leaf  they  require  to  be  potted 
into  larger  pots,  such  sizes  as  5in  or  Gin  will  be  large  enough 
to  produoe  a  first-class  Galadium.  At  this  potting  the  comi)ost 
may  consist  of  three  parts  fibrous  loamv  one  of  fibrous  peat, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  with  plenty  of  sand,  adding  charcoal  also. 
]>o  not  pot  firmly,  as  the  roots  penetrate  into  a  loose  comi>ost 
more  freely.  A  stove  is  a  suitable  house,  where  a  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  can  be  maintained.  This  helps  to  bring  the  colour 
into  tne  leaves;  but  do  not  syrineje  the  plants,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  mark  the  leaves.  Shade  them  from  sunshine^  as 
they  are  apt  to  scorch,  and  only  admit  air  on  favourable  oooB'- 
sions.  When  they  liave  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  liquid  manure 
will  be  helpful  in  obtaining  a  good  top;  cow  manure  and  soot 
water  are  both  good.  When  they  have  done  growing  it  will  be 
thought  fit  to  remove  to  the  conservatory.  Previous  to  doing 
this  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house  a  few  degrees  less  than 
the  stove,  as  this  gradually  hardens  them  and  helps  them  to 
become  accustomed  to  their  cooler  quarters.  AVhen  the  foliage 
begins  to  decay  in  August  or  September,  remove  to  a  warmer 
house,  and  gradually  withhold  water.  Put  them  in  the  lightest 
and  sunniest  place-,  as  this  is  essential  for  the  ripening  of  the 
corms ;  they  will  then  also  produce  stronger  plants  next  year. 
A  few  good  varieties,  which  «re  woi-thy  of  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion, are:  Alcibiade,  C.  E.  Dahle.  CHantini,  John  Peecl,  Lady 
Mosley,  La  Perle  du  Bresil,  Roncador,  Mr.  C.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Purvis  de  Chavannes,  SalvatorRosa,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Sir  Wm.  Broadbent.— J.  F.  H.,  Nottingham. 

The  Vlld  Garden. 

The  wild  gardens  of  some  of  the  large  estates  form  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  feature  to  visitors  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  1  see  no  reason  why  a  wild  garden  should  not  be 
induded  in  almost  every  place.  It  is  very  simple,  and  can  be 
made  beautiful  at  small  expense,  particularly  if  t»he  ground 
includes  a  few  hillocks  and  a  small  stream  of  water  running 
through  it.  Expense  is  then  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Beds 
must  be  dug  and  be  well  trenched  to  start  with,  but  should 
always  be  of  an  irregiilar  sliape,  with  grass  paths  between  them. 
These  can  be  filled  with  any  herbaceous  plants  that  are  vi^rous 
and  roam  at  will.  Th€  common  Honesty  is  a  flower  that  is 
admired  by  all,  and  will  thrive  in  the  wild  garden  splendidly. 
Tree  stools  that  have  been  grubbed  can  be  brought  here  and 
placed  with  their  roots  uppermost  in  large  heaps,  with  a  few 
loads  of  soil  tipped  over  them.  Foxgloves  can  be  sown  here,  or 
Antirrhinums,  or  Forget-me-nots,  the  latter  in  the  early  spring 
having  a  grand  effect.  Polyanthuses  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  bulbs  of  all  kinds  oan  be  planted  in  their  thousands.  It  is 
a  gjood  plan  to  place  boughs  of  trees  about  3ft  apart  in  the 
ground,  and  put  Roses  of  the  rambler  type  to  trail  among  the 
branches.  Fir  posts  can  be  placed  with  the  branches  cut  about 
a  foot  from  the  stem,  for  the  same  purx>ose.  I  have  seen  these 
covered  in  one  year.  The  water  can  be  covered  with  Nymphaeas 
of  all  descriptions.  They  should  be  put  in  old  baskets  filled 
with  soil,  and  be  sunk  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  If 
there  are  any  swans  or  waterfowl  about,  the  plants  must  be 
wire-netted  in,  or  the  foliage  will  be  }>ecked  off  as  soon  as  it 


appears.  Irises  can  be  grown  on  the  banks ;  and  Willo^^-s  of  the 
weeping  variety  will  look  very  graceful.  A  small  rustic  summer 
house  will  greatly  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  wild  garden.  I 
have  only  mentioned  a  few  items  concerning  this  subject,  but 
in  all  cases  the  main  object  is  to  furnish  a  pleasing  natural 
effect.— W.  E.,  Chertsey. 


BEE-KEEPBR 
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The  Oardaner  and  the  Bee. 

There  oan  Tie  little  doubt  that  every  ^rdener  ouglit  to  be 
more  or  less  a  bee-keeper.  Many  may  ask,  Why  ?  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Bees,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  very  intimately 
associated  in  our  minds,  or  perhaps  better,  bees  and  flowers 
are,  but  then  we  think  of  the  fruit  and  seed.  .  Nature  has  pro- 
vided flowers,  for  some  good  reason,  with  nectaries  (i.e.,  organs 
for  secreting  a  sweet  juice),  whose  sweet  juices  ^ield  a  sweet 
odour,  whicn,  in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  scientists,  helps 
to  attract  the  bees  to  them ;  no  doubt  the  colour  of  the  blooms 
plays  a  part,  too,  in  attracting  the  insects.  The  flower  has 
something  to  give  to  the  bee— its  food;  but  then,  here,  as  in 
most  matters,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  ''give  and 
take.'' 

The  bee  oan  perform  an  o£Bee  for  the  flower.  The  bk)om 
must  be  fertilisea,  either  by  an  insect  or  by  the  wind.  It  is 
onl;^  in  those  cases  where  Nature  produces  pollen  in  great  pro- 
fusion that  wind  fertilisation  is  x>06sible ;  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  the  process  of  pollination  must  be  performea  by  insects, 
and  the  insects  in  most  instances  are  hive  oees,  at  all  events  in 
the  case  of  most  fruits.  We  have  onlv  to  examine  a  bloom  to 
be  convinced  that  insects  were  intended  for  the 'work.  Look 
at  the  arrangement  of  the  flower,  and  there  we  see  the  pollen 
so  placed  that  the  bee  must  brush  by  it  with  its  hairy  body  in- 
order  to  reach  the  much-coveted  nectar  at  the  base  of  ihe 
flower.  The  ripe,  sticky  stigma,  well  pr<&tected  from  the  rain, 
is  so  situated  that  it^  too,  rubs  against  the  pollen-dusty  body 
of  the  bee  whilst  it  is  striving  to  reach  the  nectar,  and  thus 
the  bloom  becomes  fertilised,  and  generally  cross  fertilbed, 
i.e.,  the  pollen  has  come  from  some  other  tree  or  plant  of  the 
same  kind.  Nature  does  not  believe  in  self-pollination,  for  the 
stamens  arc  i^rely  ripe  or  ready  to  shed  their  x>ollen  when  the 
stigmas  of  the  same  bloom  are  sticky  or  in  receptive  condition. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  cases'  tne  stigmas  are 
only  in  a  receptive  condition  for  a  few  hours,  whilst  in  others 
this  state  may  continue  for  a  few  days;  further,  some  plants 
have  the  power  of  rejecting  their  own  pollen  should  it  be  sup- 
plied by  insects. 

Wheraver  fruit  farms  have  been  established,  and  apiaries 
placed  in  their  midst,  these  have  proved  the  most  successful. 
The  same  has  been  the  oase  in  the  great  seed-producing  dis- 
tricts. In  the  case  of  fruit  farms  it  has  not  mattered  whether 
they  have  raised  small  fruits,  as  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Stnaw- 
berrv,  Ac.;  or  the  larger  fruits,  as  Apples  and  Pears,  the 
results  have  invariably  been  the  same.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  large  number  of  Apples  that  fall  during  storms  of 
wind.  If  these  be  carefully  examined  at  least  80  or  90  per  cent, 
of  them,  the  pips  on  one  side,  if  not  all,  are  not  plumped  or 
develop^,  but  are  simply  husks.  WhyP  The  bloom  has  been 
imperfectly  fertilised,  for  eveiy- Apple  bloom  requires  to  have 
five  distinct  fertilisations  to  produce  a  i>erfect  fruit,  and  when 
Apple  and  Pear  orchaixls  are  in  bloom,  few  insects,  except  the 
hive  bee,  are  on  the  wing,  hence  the  great  need  of  an  estab- 
lished apiary  in  an  orchard.  A  wet  spring,  not  necessarily  a 
frosty  one,  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  bad  fruit  season,  for  the 
self  evident  reason  that  the  bad  weather  has  detained  the  bees 
in  their  hives,  and  fertilisation  has  not  taken  place. 

We  may  cite  one  more  and  very  interesting  illustration  of 
the  number  of  separate  fertilisations  that  are  necessary  to 
produoe  a  perfect  fruit,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Straw- 
berry. It  nas  been  calculated  that  somewhere  between  180  and 
250  fertilisations  are  required.  Watch  a  bee  travelling  round 
a  bloom  on  the  Strawberry,  and  you  will  be  interested  and 
convinced.  The  imperfection  in  the  fruit,  shown  by  a  hard 
green  piece,  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  pollination  of  the  bloom. 
ITiere  is  another  side  to  this  important  question,  and  that  is 
one  of  economy,  apart  from  the  fertilisation  of  the  bloom, 
liiink  of  the  loss  sustained  if  no  bees  be  kept  to  gather  and 
store  the  large  quantity  of  nectar  there  is  in  the  flowers  of  our 
gardens  'and  orchards.  Those  fruit  growens  and  jam  makers, 
who  are  also  apiansts,  have  large  quantities  of  honey  for  sale, 
sometimes  reacning  4,0001b  to  5,0001b,  in  addition  to  a  largely 
increased  crop  of  Truit.  Much  could  be  said  about  the  self 
sterility  of  certain  kinds  of  Apples,  which  may  be  corrected  by 
planting  other  kinds  which  will  produce  pollen  at  the  right 
period  for  these  shy  bearers.— Hybla. 
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Fruit  Ciltnre  Under  Glass. 

POT  FIGS.— The  earliest  trees  of  tliq  St.  John's  type  will  now 
have  finished  ripening  their  fruits,  and  should  be  given  less 
wiarmth  and  more  ventilation  to  build  up  good  wood  for  next 
season's  fruiting.  At  the  eanie  timt  do  not  enoourage  gross- 
ness.  This  should  l>e  checked,  and  the  energies  of  the  tree 
devoted  to  perfecting  the  shoots  which  w)ll  produce  the  fruit. 
A  good  mulch  or  top-dressing  of  decayed  manure  on  the  surface 
roots  will  assist  the  latter,  and  also  prevent  excessive  dryness. 
Early  next  month  these  trees  slloulcl  be  plunged  in  the  open, 
but  be(fore  this  is  done  thty  must  have  been  freely  exposed  or 
well  hardened,  as  the  foliage  soon  scorches,  and  it  must  be  kept 
good  till  the  autumn. 

OTHER  VARIETIES,  such  as  the  Brown  Turkey  and  kinds 
which  produce  a  second  crop,  reauire  different  treatment,  and 
these  trees  will  have  made  a  goad  second  growth  whilst  matur- 
ing the  first  crop  of  fruit.  Maintain  a  genial  temperature, 
say  60deg  at  night  and  lOdeg  higher  by  day,  with  a  free  rise 
bv  sun  heat.  Close  early,  and  damp  all  parts  of  the  house 
tnoroughly  at  closing  (the  trees  also)  till  the  fruits  are  well 
advanced.  Trees  in  small  pots  will  require  liquid  manure  in  a 
ckar  state  once  a  day.  Do  not  attempt  more  than  two  croijs  ; 
by  this  I  mean  do  not  allow  any  small  Figs  to  remain  when 
a  sufficient  second  crop  has  been  secured.  Regulate  the  growths 
to  get  a  well  balanced  head,  allowing  the  smaller  shoots  free 
play,  as  from  the  terminal  bud  sorae_  of  the  befit  fruits  next 
fieason  will  be  obtained. 

PERMANENT  TREES  IN  BORDERS. -Here  the  Brown 
Turkey,  Osborn^s  Prolific  and  White  Marseilles  will  be  mostly 
grown,  and  trees  with  heavy  crops  of  fruit  in  a  restricted 
border  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  food,  and  the  same  advice 
given  above  as  regards  mulcning  is  applicable.  Close  stopping 
of  gross  shoots  should  not  be  overlooked/ 

TREES  ON  BACK  WALLS. —The  Fig  is  often  grown  at  the 
back  of  fruit  houses,  and  excellent  results  follow  if  they  get 
enough  light  to  mature  the  wood.  At  the  same  time  do  not 
crowd  the  wood  so  that  the  sunlight  cannot  reach  the  lower 
parts  of  the  tree.  I  have  obtained  splendid  crops  of  Negro 
Largo,  Castle  .Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Hogg's  Black  from  wall  trees, 
not  forced  hard,  and  the  wood  given  space,  and  planted  in  a 
narrow  border.-  Grown  thus,  grand  fruits  are  obtained  in  July 
and  August. 

LATEST  SUPPLIES. -Few  fruits  can  be  retarded  so  well  as 
the  Fig,  and  Negro  Largo  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  late  crop. 
But  to  do  this,  the  trees  must  now  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
Having  been  placed  under  a  north  wall,  and  not  fed  in  any 
way,  the  trees  being  housed  in  July,  August,  or  September, 
according  to  the  dates  the  fruits  are  required,  will  give  very 
Late  fruits  indeed.  By  having  two  sets  of  trees,  fruits  may  be 
bad  well  into  December.  The  latest  trees  should  be  prepared 
specially  for  this  work.  I  prefer  rather  small  trees  and  pots 
for  the  latest  supply.  Cut  these  back  early  in  the  year;  grow 
on  with  close  stopping,  and  they  will  give  very  good  crops  this 
season  if  the  new  wood  is  matured.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

THINNING  CROPS.— Such  crops  as  Parsnips,  earlv  Carrots, 
Onions,  and  early  Turnip-rooted  Beet  should  now  be  thinned  as 
they  become*  large  enough.  As  I  write,  the  weather  is  very 
favourable  to  all  garden  crops,  and  thinning  should  be  done 
.  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Such  crops  as  mentioned  soon 
become  crowded  at  the  present  season,  and  consequently  take 
much  harm. 

PRICKING-OFF.— Such  things  as  Cauliflowers,  spring-sown 
Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  such  like  plants  should  be 
pricked  ofiF  as  soon  as  large  enough.  "Choose  an  onen  site,  and 
give  the  plants  ample  room  to  grow.  This  will  be  a  great 
advantage  when  lifting  the  plants  for  their  permanent  quarters, 
as  a  good  ball  of  soil  can  then  be  secured  with  their  roots,  and 
in  consequence  they  will  feel  the  shift  much  less. 

TURNIPS. — IVfake  a  good  sowing  of  these  to  succeed  those 
sown  some  time  since.  A  good  type  is  Snowball,  which  will  be 
found  as  good  as  any  for  the  present  sowing.  Those  in  frames 
may  receive  a  slight  dressing  of  sulpliate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda  if  the  growth  is  not  satisfactory.  Tlie  lights  should  be 
removed  on  all  f a vou liable  occasions. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS.— Another  planting  can  now  be 
made.  Any  piece  of  spare  ground  will  suit,  provided  the  soil 
is  made  good  by  adding  some  well-decayed  manure  or  rich  soil. 


The  plants  can  be  protected  on  cold  nights,  for  it  is  not  safe 
to  leave  any  tender  plant  exposed  till  quite  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month'  or  better  still,  the  beginning  of  June. 

AUBERGINES  IN  FRAMES.— Of  recent  years  these  have 
received  more  attention  in  the  kitchen  than  was  the  case 
formerly.  They  can  be  grown  quite  well  in  frames  if  planted 
out.  The  Long-purple  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory  when  planted  out  in  frames  than 
when  cultivated  in  pot^.  The  fruits  are  much  larger  and  more 
tender  also. 

TOMATOES  may  also  We  planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a  warm 
wall,  but  I  do  not  advise  planting  for  the  general  crop  until 
tlie  first  and  second  we<ks  in  June.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
place  a  light  or  two  airainst  the  wall  to  protect  the  plants  for  a 
week  or  so  and  thereby  make  them  quite  safe.  Good  strong 
plajitfl  should  be  chosen,'  and  by  preference  those  with  a  cluster 
of  fruit  already  set  at  the  l>ottom.  The  soil  should  be  well 
cultivated,  adding  some  good  sound  loam. 

WEEDS  are  growing  apace,  and  one  is  much  puzzled  how 
they  are  to  Ix  kept  down  at  such  a  busy  time,  when  so  many 
other  things  claim  attention.  However,  this  must  l)e  at^nded 
to,  and  tlie  hoe  8lM>uld  be  kept  at  work  constantly.  AValks  may 
now  receive  a  dressing  of  weed  destroyer;  afterwards  the 
roller  should  be  used  freely  to  consolidate  them.— A.  T., 
Cirencester.  • 

Tbe  Fioier  Garden. 

LIFTING  BULBS.— In  many  parts  of  the  country  work  in 
this  direction  is  now  proceeding,  commencing  with  the  hardier 
subjects.  Where  spring  bodding  is  extensively  carried  out  it 
considerably  interferes  with  the  summer  l>edding,  more  especi- 
ally when  *Darwin  and  May-flowering  Tulips  are  in  favour. 
AVith  us  these  are  just  now  at  their  best,  which  means  that 
the  Wds  will  not  be  available  for  from  two  to  three  weeks  at 
the  earliest.  Even  when  lifted  none  of  the  bulbs,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  or  Narcissi,  will  be  properly  ripened.  They  mitst,  there- 
fore be  carefully  lifted  and  heeled  in  to  finish  ripening  if  ex- 
pected to  flower  next  spring,  selecting  a  somewhat  shaded 
position.  The  best  medium  for  covering  the  bulbs  is  ashes ,  or 
failing  this  use  light  sandy  soil.  We  use  the  a^n-beds  w,n^re 
a  little  later  on  many  plajits  in  pots  are  plunged.  The  bulbs 
may  be  placed  fairly' close  together  in  the  rows,  but  leave  a 
good  space  between  each  sort  to  obviate  any  chance  of  mixing 
them  when  lifting  in  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  s  time. 
CarefuUv  label  each  variety. 

SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS.— When  taking  these  up.  a 
certain  number  must  be  kept  for  future  use.  either  to  divide  and 
plant  in  the  reserve  garden  or  furnish  cuttings.  VVaUflowers 
Myosotises,  Polyanthusee,  and  others  which  are  readily  i^ed 
from  seeds  may  l>e  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Some 
leaders  will  mdst  probably  not  agree  with  me  \^/^;^^^^J^^^S^ 
the  discarding  of  the  Polyanthus,  but  having  tried  both  methods, 
division,  and  raising  the  plants  annuaUy  from  se^,  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  recommending  the  latter  method.  Seedlings  are 
much  more  robust  and  free-flowering  than  those  propaoated  by 
division.  If  amongst  the  plants  flowering  this  year  there  are 
anv  particularly  good  sorts,  seeds  can  be  saved  from  them.  Ihe 
following  plant;  to  he  lifted  and  propagated  by  divJsion  or  for 
cuttings  sWild  be  lifted  and  placed  oare  ully  in  baskets  or 
b^ies  not  too  thick,  till  they  can  be  dealt  witlu  AubneUa, 
spring-flowering  Phlox,  Arabis,  Double  Primrose,  Double  Daisy, 
&^xifraga,  Doronicum,  &c.  If  placed  in  a  shady  position,  under 
tVees  for  instance,  they  will  not  harm  for  several  weeks  if 
watered  occasionally.  ^     xi.      i 

SUMMER  BEDDING— In  arranging  positions  for  the  nlants. 
whenever  possible.  Cakeolarias.  Fuchsias,  and  simiUr  subject^, 
which  are  the  first  available  for  planting  out,  should  be  put  in 
beds  devoted  to  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  the  earliest  Narcissi, 
these  being  ready  for  lifting  first.  Previous  to  working  on 
the  beds  mow  the  grass  around  them,  and  cut  the 
edges  In  digging  work  in  some  well-decayed  manure  and  ieat 
mould.  See  that  the  balls  of  the  plants  are  moist  when  planted, 
and  water  the  beds  as  soon  as  completed. 

ANNUALS.— Many  seedlings  which  were  raised  in  the  beds 
and  borders  oiit  of  doors,  where  they  are  to  flower,  will  be  ready 
for  thinning.  A  mistake  otten  made  is  to  leave  the  young  plants 
too  thick,  thus  spoiling  each  other.  It  is  better  not  to  thm 
finally  the  first  time,  but  to  go  over  them  twice  or  three  times 
as  they  grow.  Any  l)are  sixaces  should  be  failed  by  wetuliy 
lifting' the  young  plants  where  they  are  too  thick.  Have  a 
water-pot  at  hand  to  water   them  as  soon  as  moved. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time 
for  pruning,  thinning,  and  shaping  evergreen  trees  and  shrub* 
Yews,  Hollies.  Boxes,  tl'C.  ^^  here  branches  of  any  size  are  cut 
off,  the  wounds  must  be  carefully  finished  off.  and  tarred  over 
to  prevent  decay.  Some  of  the  newly-planted  subjects  will 
require  water,  es^pecially  those  moved  late,  also  specimens  with 
large  tops  which  are  likely  to  prevent  the  rain  reaching  the 
balls.  Mulching  with  shc.t  manure  is  also  advisable.— A.  O., 
Kew,  Surrey. 


May  21.  1908. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  luattera  should  be 
-  directed  to  **The  Editor,"  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  tor  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  evpu  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure,  to  be 
returned. 

EXHIBITING  ASTERS  (J.).-A  box  made  of  deal,  and 
painted  dark  green,  about  2ft  long,  loin  wide,  6in  deep  at  the 
back,  and  4in  in  the  front,  would  be  suitable  for  twelve  blooms, 
tubes  being  inserted  at  regular  intervals  for  holding  water  for 
the  support  of  the  flowers.  Prizes  are  usually  offered  for  both 
imbricated  and  quilled  Asters.  Consult  the  schedule  of  the 
show  at  which  you  intend  to  exhibit. 

TREATMENT  OF  MIXED  FLOWER  BEDS  (K.  Y.).- 
There  is  no  need  to  have  the  beds  or  borders  deeply  dug  at 
any  time,  except  when  re-arrangement  is  necessary  from  the 
plants  becoming  too  large.  A  too-dre^ing  of  some  kind  should 
be  given  in  early  winter,  ana  it  may  be  lightly  pointed 
in  with  a  fork  in  spring.  The  positions  of  the  plants  wTiich 
die  down  in  winter,  also  that  of  bulbs,  should  be  indicated  by 
a  hard- wood  peg  placed  by  each*  «nd  then  there  is  no  diflSculty 
in  Avoiding  disturbing  theni  when  pointing  over  the  surface,  a 
loose  surface  being  neces^arjr,  but  the  root«  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  as  little  as  possible.  Division  should  be  done  in 
early  spring  just  when  the  plants  are  making  fresh  growth. 

WINDOW  PLANTS  (A.  C). -Amongst  the  best  of  window 
plants  are  Ficus  elastica,  Dracaena  terminalis,  D.  gracilis,  and 
D.  congesta,  with  such  free-growing  and  oimamental  palms  as 
Latania  borbonica  and  Seaforthia  elegans.  Any  three  of  the 
above  would  be  suitable  for  the  first  class  you  quote  at  your  local 
show.  Plants  may  be  purchased  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each, 
according  to  siae.  A  single  specimen  flowering  plant  means 
a  plant  of  good  shape  and  well  flowered.  A  good  Fuchsia  would 
be  suitable  for  the  period  you  name.  Purchase  strong  and 
healthy  plants  in  Sjn  pots,  and  grow  them  on  liberally,  stop- 
ping the  fihoote.  ocoosionally,  and  pinching  off  the  flowers  until 
within  six  weeks  of  the  show.  \our  Roses  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  the  purpose  required. 

MAGGOTS  INFESTING  PEAS  (Old  Subscriber). -The 
'' maggots"  you  describe  are  not  members  of  the  Insecta,  but 
belong  to  the?  Myriapoda  and  the  family  Julidse,  commonly 
known  as  Julus  or  '*  false  worms"  and  as  Snake  Millipedes. 
Judging  from  the  description  we  shQuld  refer  them  to  Spotted 
Snake  Millipede  (Julus  guttatus  syn.  J.  pulchellus).  They  have 
no  connection  with  the  Onion  maggot,  nor  are  th^y  likely  to 
attack  Onions  unless  in  a  state  of  decay,  though  they  feed  on 
both  decaying  and  living  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Th^y  are,  however,  very  fond  of  the  germinating  growths  of 
Peas  and  Beans,  feeding  on  the  cotyledons,  and  also  on  the 
young  underground  stems,  sometimes  destroying  the  young 
plants  so  that  they  do  not  appear  above  ground.  They  are 
usually  introduced  to  th^  ground  in  manure  either  in  the  egg  or 
larval  ^age,  and  make  their  way  to  the  Pea  or  Beans  soon 
after  they  are  sown.  The  pests  have  a  strong  dislike  of  soot 
An  appUoation  of  soot  and  water,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  handfuls  of  soot  to  one  gallon  of  water  is  successful  in 
either  killing  or  driving  the  millipedes  away.  Finely  crushed 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  l|lb  per  rod,  rather  less  than 
loz  per  square  yard,  is  also  effective .  It  should  not  be  used  so 
as  to  lodge  in  the  axils  of  Pea-plant  leaflets  or  wings.  Place  it 
on  the  soil  aboutt  the  plants  while  the  ground  is  damp,  so  as 
to  insure  the  speedy  dissolving  of  the  nitrate  and  its  passage 
in  solution  down  to  the  millipedes.  The  pests  may  also  be 
dra/wn  from  the  Peas  by  inserting  slices  of  Mangolds  just  within 
the  soil  or  covering  them  licrhtly  with  a  little  litter,  examining 
them  daily  and  brushing  off  the  millipedes  into  a  vessel  of  hot 
water.  Rape  oake  will  also  attract  the  pests  from  the  attacked 
crops,  and  they  may  then  be  dosed  out  of  existence  by  the 
nitrate  of  soda  dressing.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
plants  that  are  now  fairly  healthy  should  not  crow  and  pro- 
duce satisfactorily,  they  being  helped  by  the  dressing  of  soot  or 
nitrate  of  soda. 


BIRDS  V.  BLOSSOMS  (R.  A.  C.)— You  can  do  nothing  now 
the  damage  is  d6ne.  An  article  on  th^  subject  will  appear  next 
week. 

PLANTING  DAHLIAS  (Treatment).— The  plants  have 
probably  been  insufficiently  hardened  off.  Place  some  protec- 
tive covering  over  them  at  niaht,  as  a  large  flower  pot  or  a 
handlight.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will  have  passed  their 
critical  stage. 

VIOLAS  DYING  (R.).— It  would  seem  as  though  your  plants 
have  been  stewed.  When  Violas  are  fairly  lar^e  and  sappy,  and 
are  planted  out  at  this  season,  the  sun  striking  upon  them 
sometimes  so  injures  the  growths  that .  they  t)oIlapse.  This 
especially  happens  when  the  plants  are  watered  while  the  sun  is 
shining  on  tnem,  a  state  of  "stewing"  then  occurring; 

SLUG-WORMS  AND  GRUBS  (Rosa).— These  must  be 
hunted  for  and  killed  by  crushing  them  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  as  they  lie  in  the  leaf.  One  can  get  oyer  a  large  number 
of  plants  in  quite  a  short  time.  The  leaF-rolling  sawfly  is  rather 
troublesome  m  places  thi^  year,  and  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Keep  the  syringe  or  hose  vigorously  applied  also,  as  this 
will  clean  the  foliage  of  insects  or  fungi. 

MANURING  SVn&Kr  PEAS  (Anxious). -There  is  a  danger 
in  overdoing  the  doses  of  artificial  manures,  ^rticularly  such 
as  Clay's  fertiliser,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  first  of  all 
force  growth  too  much,  so  that  the  stems  of  the  plants  do  not 
become  properly  solidified.  Such  plants  cannot  yield  the  best 
returns,  either  in  quality  or  quantitv.  They  also  burn  the 
rootlets  if  too  heavily  applied.  A  handful  per  square  yard  once 
a  week  is  a  safe  application. 

SEEDS  NOT  GERMINATING  (Annual).— A  little  more 
patience  may  be  what  is  needed ;  but  with  seeds  that  were  sown 
two  to  three  weeks  ago,  particularly  of  those  you  name — Chrys- 
anthemums, Salpiglo^sis,  and  Nemesi as— there  ought  to  be  signs 
of  the  seedlings.  Such  fine  seeds  as  those  of  Salpiglossis  re- 
quire a  nice  powdery  seed-bed  and  oueht  simply  to  be  lightly 
raked  in.  A  sowing  in  a  shallow  pan  (very  thinly  sown)  might 
be  made,  and  the  seedlings  could  then  be  set  out  when  large 
enough,  which  would  be  in  three  weeks. 

FIGS  IN  POTS  CASTING  F^UIT  (A.  B.  C.).-It  is  difficuH 
to  secure  very  early  crops  of  Figs  from  trees  in  pots  withoat 
the  aid  of  bottom  heat,  as  the  teinpertfture  and  moisture  are 
not  sufficiently  eouable— a  check  of  any  kind  causing  the  fruit 
to  drop.  From  the  very  vigorous  grow^th  the  trees  are  making 
we  think  the  pot  room  is  excessive;  they  are  probably  being 
grown  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass,  or  peiiiaps  be- 
neath Vines.  Stop  the  shoots  and  afford  plenty  of  light,  for 
without  stout  short-jointed  wood  it  is  needless  to  expect  fruit.- 
The  temperature  is  too  high  at  night,  60deg  to  6odeg  being 
ample. 

LIFTING  AND  STORING  TULIPS  (T.  P.).— The  bulbs  used' 
for  bedding  purposes  are  usually  lifted  at  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  June  with  as  much  soil  as  may  adhere  to  the  roots,  and 
then  plant  again  in  reserve  beds,  commonly  termed  laying-in. 
Choose  a  north  border,  but  not  shaded  or  overhung  by  trees, 
full  light  being  all  important.  The  conditions  should  be  moist, 
not  wet.  In  these  quarters  the  bulbs  should  remain  until  the 
foliage  turns  brown  and  the  stalks  become  limp.  Then  they 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool  airy  place,  not  in  the  sun. 
When  tioroughly  ripened  they  should  oe  divested  of  all  dirt, 
leaving,  however,  the  brown  thin  envelope,  and  stored  in  drawers 
or  bags,  where  provision  can  be  made  for  air  circulating 
amongst  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  the  bulbs  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  as  a  check  to  the  disease  that  in  recent  years  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  Tulips,  the  dustinjs  being  done  at  the  time 
of  storing.  From  the  description  you  eive  of  the  bulbs  last  year 
being  shrivelled  and  useless,  we  should  say  they  were  affected 
with  the  disease  known  in  the  conidial  stage  as  Botrytio 
parasitica,  and  in  the  sclerotia  or  resting  stage  condition  as 
Sclerotinia  parasitica  syn.  S.  tulipiarum.  All  such  bulbs 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

NAMES     OF     PLANTS.— Corre5pofuien<5  wliose  qvieries  art 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  eon' 


pinnatum  :  8,  Veronica  gentianoides ;  9,  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird 
Cherry ;  10,  Cineraria  maritime.     Others  next  week. 


Trade  Catalogues  Recelied. 

Clibrans,  Altrincham.—  Violas  Mid  Pansies. 

Geo.  Cooling  and  Son^  Bath. —  Boses. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Gross.— Aoms. 

John  Peed  and  Son»  West  Norwood,  London. — Begonias,  Caladiums 

Gloxinias. 
Charles  Tomer,  Slough. — Vahliaa  and  Chrysanthemums, 
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Tbe  JoorDal  of  tlie  Board  of  Agricnltnre.'' 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  this  monthly 
volume,  and  although  we  cannot  agree  with  every  statement 
contained  therein^^e  think  it  should  have  a  place  in  every 
fanm.r'fi  house.  The  price  per  volume  is  fourpence,  not  in- 
cluding postage;  and  we  are  afraid  that  few  farmers  will  oare 
to  pay  four  shilling  per  annum  for  it  unless  they  are  already 
acquainted  with  it^  and  know  its  value.  The  April  number 
runs  to  eighty  pages,  and  is  full  otf  agricultural  statistics  and 
discussions  on  farming  matters,  written, by  persons  of  acknow- 
ledsed  eminence  and  skill. 

-We  do  not  know  how  much  the  publication  of  this  *'  Journal  " 
may  coat  the  country,  but  we  imagine  it  will  be  a  considerable 
sum,  and  it  will  be  wasted  if  it  does  not  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

The  opening  article  is  bv  Mr^.  Roland  Wilkins  on  the 
creation  of  small  holdings  under  the  Act  of  1907.  Mrs.  AVilkins 
shows  conclusively  how  small  holdings  may  be  made  successful, 
but  she  also  proves  that  the  local  conditions  which  will  ensure 
success  are  not  easy  to  find.  She  says :  "  If  to  living  has  to  be 
produced  off  a  small  area  (1)  this  area  must  be  relatively  very 
productive,  or  must  produce  crops  for  which  relatively  large 
cash  returns  are  obtainable";  or  (2)  ** there  must  be  some 
means  of  supplementing  the  actual  return  from  the  land  itself." 
This  second  condition  involves  the  redudio  ad  ahsurdum  that 
there  is  not  a  living  to  be  made  from  a  small  holding,  and  we 
come  back  to  our  old  argument,  manv  times  repeated  in  this 
column,  that  under  the  average  conditions  of  rural  economy 
in  Elngland  the  small  holder  has  a  very  poor  prospect  of  paying 
his  way  unless  he  has  as  neighbours  two  or  three  large  farmers 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  help  him  over  any  stile  which  he 
cannot  climb  unaided. 

Mrs:  Wilkins  mentions  as  supplements  to  the  land  itself 
(1)  the  existence  of  common  riglits  or  co-operative  grazing 
ground ;  and  (2)  surrounding  agricultural  conditions  affording 
piece  work  at  dyking,  quarrying,  or  work  in  woods,  the  existence 
of  special  local  trades,  or  the  proximity  of  mines  or  factories. 
Under  su-ch  conditions  the  small  holder  would  be  competing 
^{*n  <>^J^er  workers,  who  would  labour  under  disadvantai^es  from 
which  he  would  be  free.  Besides  those  special  conditioift  only 
oocuT  here  and  there,  and  nearly  all  the  siiccess  claimed  for 
small  farms  is  due  to  the  proximity  of  good  markets  for  their 
produce. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  gives  three  conditions  for  small  holdings  to  be 
self-dependent  and  successful:  (1)  good  land;  (2)  a  forward 
climate ;  (3)  the  vicinity  of  a  good  market— but  points  out  that 
success  has  occurred  where  onlv  one  of  these  conditions  has  been 
present.  She  acknowledges  that  in  manv  parts  small  farmers 
^re  antiquated  in  their  methods,  which  she  would  not  care  to 
see  perpetuated,  and  refers  to  these  districts  as  **the  less 
prosperous  parts  of  England."  We  are  sure  that  any  intending 
smaU  occupier  should  read  this  article  carefullv,  for  thev  must 
see,  if  they  read  it,  that  there  are  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. They  will  perhaps  notice  tliat  Mrs.  Wilkins  makes  no 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  hard  work.  As  the  Chicago  pork 
packer  wrote  to  his  son:  '*Our  young  men  can  do  a  good  line 
in  lard  without  pigs,  and  potted  chicken  without  any  assistance 
from  old  hens,  but  we  have  not  yet  found  a  substitute  for  hard 
work. 

.  A  very  eood  article  on  farmyard  manure  follows.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  who  has  been  almost  too  full  of 
technical  terms  to  be  intelligible  to  the  lay  mind  cf  the  majority 
of  farmers.  Several  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Hall  makes  have 
already  \yeen  discussed  by  us,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  further 
useful  information  in  connection  with  actual  tests  and  experi- 
ments at  Wobum  and  Cambridge  to  discover  reasons  for 
deterioration  of  dung  throucjh  loss  of  nitroeen. 

No  one  is  better  Qualified  than  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  to 
discourse  on  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  and  he  contributes  a 
second  chapter  on  this  important  subject.  The  first  chapter  (in 
the  March  number)  dealt  with  the  cultivation  of  young  trees 
and  their  traininor  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  heavy  and 
costl.v  pruniuflr  later  on.  The  present  chaot<:r  teaches  how 
this  latter  work  should  be  done  when  it  has  become  inevitable. 
We  are  sure  that  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Wrio-ht's  articles,  and 
action  intelligently  carried  oiit  on  his  advice,  would  be  an 
immense    benefit    to   the    country,    for  apart  from  the  purely 

«  April,  No.  1,  Vol.  XV.  ~" 


orchard  districts,  there  is  a  most  stupendous  ignorance  as  re- 
gards the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  if  it  were  not  too  drastic 
we  should  like  a  law  to  be  passed  that  all  orchards  wheresoever 
should  be  inspected  once  every  five  years,  that  all  worthless  or 
badly  diseased  trees  should  be  condemned  and  uprooted,  and  it 
should  be  compulsory  for  the  cocupier  to  replace  them,  with  young 
healthy  trees,  chosen  from  a  Government  list  of  proved  vArietiej 
suitable  for  the  special  soil  and  situation. 

Sir  W,  Thistleton  Dyer  provides  an  article  on  "  Degeneracy 
of  the  Potato."  He  does  not  add  much  to  previous  knowledge, 
his  chief  conclusion  being  that  we  cannot  have  quality  as  well 
as  a  robust  constitution.  Plainly  speaking,  if  the  British 
public  will  have  the  best  British  Queens  and  Up-to-Dates  it 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them. 

The  number  includes  altogether  twenty-one  chapters,  all  of 
interest  to  farmers,  especially  one  on  agriculturail  labour  in 
England  during  \Larcn.  Reports  from  correspondents  in 
various  parts  are  grouped,  and  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  labour  marKet.  A  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  is  that  the  supply  at  present  is  quite  sufficient  in 
almost  every  part. 

A  chapter  on  the  importation  of  live  stock  into  Brazil  gives 
us  the  impression  that  more  enterprise  in  that  dii*ection  might 
create  Brazil  into  a  great  meat  producing  country.  The 
cliriiate  appears  suitable  for  cattle,  although  some  parts  may  be 
too  damp  tor  sheep.'  Brazilian  importers  now  get  their  stock 
from  the  Argentine.     What  are  our  oreeders  doing? 

W«rk  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Although  we  still  have  rather  more  than  enough  rain,  the 
weather  is  so  mild  that  we  can  almost  see  the  grass  grow  as  we 
watch  it.  All  corn  sown  early  looks  well ;  even  wheat  is  inaprov- 
ing  greatly  and  making  up  for  much  lost  time  A  quantity  of 
barley  remains  to  sow  even  yet.  We  heard  a  farmer  recently 
inquiring  for  a  siippl^^  of  seed.  Some  potatoes  in  the  fields  are 
peeping  through  since  the  ridge  harrows  were  used.  They  will 
be  earthed  up  again  at  once,  and  then  be  harrowed  aoain. 
Countless  weeds  are  destroyed  by  this  process  and  much  li^ur 
saved.  We  hear  of  further  potato  planting,  and  here,  again, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seed  has  been  the  cause  of  delay. 
Now,  however,  seed  is  more  plentiful,  as  there  has  been  a  slump 
in  the  trade  for  seconds.  One  farmer,  after  refusing  70s.  fpnr 
good  seed,  sent  it  away  as  seconds  and  received  40s.  only  for  it. 
So  now  plenty  of  goo<i  seed  can  be  had  reasonably,  but  it  is 
very  late  for  planting,   except  on  very  warm   soils. 

The  favourable  weather  and  big  *'  seed  "  pastures  are  making 
the  shepherd's  duties  hoavy.  He  must  be  round  his  sheep  both 
early  and  late  if  he  is  to  avoid  loss.  Ewes  will  not  be  safe  until 
they  are  clipped,  and  it  is  verv  vexatious  to  find  one  of  your 
best  ewes  dead  in  a  furrow.  There  is  also  the  fly  question  to 
face.  The  moisture  and  warmth  is  sure  to  create  roawks, 
although  we  have  not  seen  any  yet. 

We  fear  that  wool  will  be  very  difficult  to  sell,  but  the  clip 
promises  to  be  a  good  one,  both  in  weight  and  quality.  Fleeces 
of  30lb  and  upwards  are  not  luicommon  in  Lincolnshire. 

We  shall  soon  be  drilling  swedes  if  the  weather  will  allow. 
We  have  ridged  up  the  land  to  let  it  dry,  and  as  the  manure  and 
hand  tillages  are  put  on  shall  split  the  ridges  and  drill.  A  few 
Fostei-ton  hybrid  turnips  will  be  sown  first  next  to  the  cabbage. 
The  latter  are  doing  well.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  in  February, 
which  had  little  effect  on  the  cabbages,  but  perhaps  more  on 
the  rabbits,  seems  now  to  be  paying  for  its  cost.  May  hirings 
are  proceeding,  and  wages  are  about  the  same.  Men  ask  higher 
rates,   but    do  not   obtain    them. 

Trade  and  liseellaieons  Rotes. 

Bath  and  Wett  and  Soathera  Coantiei'  Shov. 

The  fire  protection  arranajements  for  the  above  show,  which 
opens  at  Dorcliester  on  the  27th  inst.,  have  received  most  care- 
ful attention,  and  have  again  been  entrusted  to  the  capable 
hands  of  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Sons.  A  detachment  of 
their  private  fire  brigade  will  be  in  attendance,  men  being  on 
duty  aay  and  nitjht.  The  fire  station  in  the  show-yard  will  be 
well  equipped  with  motor  and  horse  fire  engines,  tnere  will  be 
a  system  of  fire  mains  and  hydrants  laid  down,  whilst  hand 
pumps  and  buckets  will  be  placed  at  various  points  about  the 
yard.  Efficient  means  of  fire  protection  at  agricultural  shows  is 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  too  elaborate. 

The  «*CMteli"  Pencil. 

This  pencil  is  supplied  in  sixteen  different  degrees,  and 
possesses  a  lead  which  is  subjected  during  the  process  of  manur 
racture  to  an  entirely  new  method  of  treatment,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  a  pencil  the  excellence  of  which  has  never 
previously  been  attained.  Purity  and  smoothness,  combined 
with  exti^eme  durability,  and  therefore  economy  in  use,  as  well 
as  infallible  correctness  of  grading,  are  the  leading  character- 
istics of  this  new  pencil.  The  manufacturer  is  Mr.  A.  W. 
Faber,  149.  Queen  Victoria  Street,   Ix)ndon. 
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/begonias^ 


AwwdMl  40  Gold  MMlalfl  and  Sllvai* 
Otips.  The  flnefet  strain  prcoorable.  dtronf, 
well-grown  plaLtA  ettablithed  in  pots  ready  (or 

bedding-oQt. 
81NOLB.— Mixed,  t/«  doz.  18/-  100 ;   in  separate 

oeloara.  4/-  doi,  26/-  per  100;  eztr»  quality, 

8/-  and  10/-  doz. 
New  SINGLE  PRILLBD-BDOED. -Mixed,  t/- 

doa ;  ill  distinct  colours,  9/-  doz. 
8INGLA  CRBSTED.-Mixed,  «/•  doz ;  in  separate 

ookmrs,  9h  dca. 
DOUBLE.— Mixed,  8/6  doz,  ££/.  If  0 ;  in  separate 

ooloars,  6/-  doz,  86/- 100;  extra  choice,  12/-,  15/-, 

mad  Uh  doi. 
8PBCIAL  BEDDERS.— Phosphorascens^  Count 

ZeppUn,   Worthiana,  and  others  from  8/6  doz. 

nh  100 ;  new  beddhig  rarieties,  Major  Hope  and ' 

Washinkton,  16/-  doz. 
Superb  eoUection  of  named  rarieties. 

OATALOQUE  FBBE  BY  POST. 
AddPttss  D«pt.   A, 

WABE'S  NURSERIES,  FBLTHAM 


SEEDS  Of  Rare  and   Choice 
HARDY  PLANTS,  &c. 

THOMPSON  ANO  MORGAN 

b^  to  inform  those  interested  in  the  abore  that  their 

NEW    SEED    CATALOGUE 

ispnblisbed and  may  be  hsid  free  on  application. 
Pattieulars  of  an  extra  special  cheap  olf  er  of  surplus 
Alplae  and  Rocic  Plants  are  given  on  pages. 

Hag^dy    Plant   Speolmllsts,   Ipswioli. 


BY  APPOINTMXNT. 


Roses  in   Pots 

For  Present  Planting:  and  for 
-     Qrowlns:  Under  QIass.     - 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON 

hATe  an  unusually  large  and  fine  stock  of  the 

above,  both  Dwarf  and  Climbers,  in  leading  H.P 

H,T.,  Tea,  China,  Wichuraiana,  and   Kambler 

rarieties. 

DwmrfBin5.m.pot8    \     iS/?  ^  J5(- P®""  ?£?• 
*^         I     75/-  to  120/  per  100. 

Inelmdivff  mcny  lindi  on  their  otcn  roots. 

Dwarfs  in  8-in.  pots     f     80/- to     42/- per  doz. 

(extra  strong)       I  240/-  to  800/-  per  100. 

Climb€«  in  5.fn.  pots  {     ^9^  -iS''  P®*"  ???• 
*^  i     75/-  to  120/-  per  100. 

Incltniinff  man^  hindi  on  thetr  own  roots. 

Climbers  in  8-in.  pots  /     80/-  to    42/-  per  doi. 

(extra  stroDg)       1  240/- to  800/- per  100. 

Also  s  flat  stock  of  sther  flardy  ClimbiBg  PJaato. 

CATALOGUE  FRBS  ON  APPLICATION, 
INSPKOriON    INVITED. 

Nuraerlee  IS  miles  from  London  :  South  Entrance   four 

minutes'    walk    from    Waltham    Cross   Station- ' West 

Entraace  three  minutes  walk  from   Theobald's*  Grora 

Station,  Q.B.B. 

Boelf,  "ROSES  IN  POTS,"  by  tho  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Paal,  F.LS.  New  (oioth)  Edition,  revised, 
2/-«  post  frof . 

Pauls'  Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


■SPECIAL! 

ooi^r-xiorrzoM's  of 

DAHLIAS 

SELECTED  BY  THB 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY 

Revised  1908. 
The  followiuK  sttleotlons  of  Dahlias  have  been 
made  by  the  National  Dahlia  Voolety, 
as  being  the  beet  varletlee.  for  the  purpose 
stated,  that  have  yet  been  introduced.  Namee 
and  desoFlptione  of  all  the  varieties  wiU  b« 
found  in  their  respectire  classes  in 

Our    Catalogue,  Post   Free  on   Request 
COLLECIION  No.  i. 

The  Beat  24  Oaotue  Dahliae  for 
KKhlbltlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for     17/6. 

COLLECTION  No.  2. 

The   Beat   ia  Oaotue   Dahliae  flop 
Garden  DIeplay. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       6/6 

COLLECTION  No.  8. 

The  Beet  9  Fanoy  (teotue  Dahliae  for 
Bxhibltlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       6/6 

COLLECTION  No.  4. 

The  Beat  a  Pompon  Caotue  Dahliae 
for  KKhlbltlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       3/- 

COLLECTION  No.  S. 

The  Beet  a  Pompon  Oaotue  Dahliae 
for  Garden  Deooratlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for      8/6 

COLLECTION  No.  6. 

The  Beat  S4  Show  Dahlias  for 
■Khibltlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for      6/- 

COLLECTION  No.  7. 

The  Beet  1 2  Show  Dahliae  ftor  Garden 
DIeplay. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       3/- 

COLLECTION  No.  8. 

.The  Beat  1 2  Fanoy  Dahllaa  fdr 
KKhlbltlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       3/- 

COLLECTION  No.  9. 

The  Beat  1 2  Fanoy  Dahliae  for  Garden 
DIaplay. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       3/6 

COLLECTION  No.  10. 

The  Beet  IS  Pompon  Dahliae  for 
KKhlbltlon. 

One  Plant  of  each  for      3/- 

COLLBCTION  No.  11. 

The  Beet  12  Pompon  Dahliae  for 
Garden  DIeplay. 

One  Plant  of  each  for       3/« 

COLLECTION  No.  12. 

The  Beet  12  Single  Dahliae  for 
KKhlbltlon. 

One  Plant  of  Qach  for      4/6 

COLLECTION  No.  18. 

The  Beet  12  tingle  Dahliae  for 
Garden  Display. 

Ond  Plant  of  each  for  ...        3/6 

NOTB.— All  the  Plants  in  above  CoUectioaa 
are  STRONG,  ROBUST,  HEALTBT,  and 
WELL  HARDENED. 

WE  HAVE  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF 
DAHLIAS  IN  Ai.L  CLASSES. 

SEND    FOR    LIST— FREE. 


CLI  BRANS. 

HALB,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also   at  MANCHBSTBR    AND   BRAMHALL. 
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Wild  PiDks. 


•f:x^-:-f) 


/EPEESENTED    by     an     infinite 

'Ji     variety,    yet     with     characters 

"*    cle&rly  evident  to  a  disoeminf 

eye,   the   wild    Pioks   form   an 

important  and  numerous  amy, 

which,  tfJcen  in  the  ag^gregate,  form 

one    of    the  brightest   and   rieheat 

coloured  pbnt  groups  that  it  ia  possible 

to    empk^y    m    the   adornment   of  our 

gardens. 

The  central  district  of  Europe  is  the  head- 
quarters of  some  of  the  most  famous  speoiee; 
Transylvania  brings  at  least  one  species  whose 
beauty  is  not  eclipsed  by  any  other;  Greece 
contributes  a  diotingwhed  group;  and  China 
has  her  accredited  representative.  Th^se  Dian- 
thuses  are  literally,  ^'Divine  flowers"  (deus* 
anthus),  as,  however  humble  their  orig^,  they 
make  no  pretentious  claim  to  excessive  admira- 
tion. Beautiful  as  many  of  the  species  unques- 
tionably are,  they  have  in  some  instances  been 
distinctly  outclassed  by  their  famous  offspring- 
Dianthus  oaryophyllus  ntrikingly  exemplifies  the 
history  of  human  effort  when  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  these  lowly  plants.  Self  colours 
and  a  delicious  fragrance  marked  the  initial 
stages  of  the  improvement  with  the  CamatioiL 
A  further  advance  was  marked  by  the  bewilder- 
ing colours  and  markings  of  these  border  flowers; 
but  in  many  cases  the  vigour  of  the  species  was 
sacrificed  for  the  gain  of  varied  colouring,  and 
the  soft  fragiance  that  burdened  the  air  of  old- 
world  gardens  has  been  bartered  for  an  extra 
splash  or  line  of  colour  upon  a  neutral  g^und. 

It  is  true  that  florists  at* the  present  day 
recognise  a  good  constitution  as  essential,  and 
while  the  border  flower  will  always  be  diligently 
cared  for  in  tlie  hands  of  sympathetic  hybridisen* 
the  most  striking  outcome  of  their  efforts  can 
only  now  be  recog^ed  in  that  section  which 
fllls  our  homes  with  beauty  during  the  dulleet 
season  of  the  year,  giving  us  in  the  tree  or 
perpetual  Carnation  a  vigour  equal  to  the  wild 


EBADEBS  are^^equested  to  send  notices  of  Oardeiitac 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticnltnral  Intere«t, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Qaeries.  and  all  Articles  Ht 
Publication,  officially  to  *'THB  BDITOR,"  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  BLC,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
No.  1457.— Vol.  LVI.,  Third  Series. 
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Pink,  with  a  richn€«s   of    colour  and  '  beauty  of  form  which 
gratifiee  the  most  exacting  critic.  ^  •    - 

As  DianthuB  oaryophylluB  has  gained  "its  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  hands  of  hybridist rs,  so  by  the  same  diligent  attention 
haTing  been- directed  to  the  wild  forms  of  Dianthus  barbatus 
and  chinensis,  thare  has  resulted  a  olaas  of  plants  which  i& 
equally  useful  for  th^  small  city  garden  as  the  more  ext<>nsive 
gardens  of  the  wealthy.  The  colours  of  Dianthus  chinensis  afe 
characterised  by  great  richnoss  and  variety.  In  some  instances, 
the  coKyor  combinations  form  flowers  of  striking  contrast,  while 
the  self-colon re<l  forms"  can  always  be  freely  employed  in  com- 
plementary planting.;  These  Chinese  Pinks  are  best  treated  as 
annuals,  and  If  sown  under  glass  early  in  the  Spring,  tbey  come 
into  flower  during  June,  and  probably  a  month  later  when 
sown  in  a  frame  with  only  a  gentle  warmth  from  a  hotbed. 

-  TRie  "Sweet  William  (D.  barbatus)  has  smaller  flowers  than 
the  Chinese  Pinks,  which  are  borne  in  loollected  heads  upon 
2ft  stems.  Althougn*  generally  regarded  as.  old-fashioned'  border 
flowers,  their  delicious ..  fragrance,  ohi(rming  .colours,  and- 
vigorous  growth  proclaim  them  as  subjects  for  extensive  cul- 
ture, and  being  easily  raised  from  seed,  they  at  least  commend, 
themselves  to  those  with  limited  appliances  for  prochickig 
plants.  Some  considerable  advance  has  lately  been  made  in 
the  enlarging  of  the  individual  flowers,  and  a  decided  gaip  -  is  - 
marked  by  a  lovely  pink  Sweet  William.  Sweet  Williams  aire 
perennial  on  well-drained  soils,  but  thev  are,  best  treated  as 
biennials,  and  raised  from  seed  sown  in  ific  open  ground  daring 
June  of  each  year. 

An  interesting  and  beautiful  race  of  Tinks  has  originated . 
in  gardens,  and  is  known  as  Hybrid  Pinks.     The  flowers  are' 
double,  and  are  perfectly  formed  after  the iCatnation  model  ;.the 
growth  has  a  strong  i-esemblance  to' the    SR-eet    William,   to 
which  they  trace  tijeir  parentage,  having   on    the   other  side 
Carnation  blood.     In  hyoridus  floribiindus  the  flowers  are  rose 
coloured;  Marte  Pare  produces  double  white  flowers  in  gceat 
freedom;  Mrs.  Dixon  nsa  deep  cerise  coloured  blossoms,  and 
Napoleon  lit.   has  vivjd  soarlet  flowers  on   good  stout   stems, 
and  is  also  the  finest  in  this  section.     So  far  we  have  dealt  only 
with    wild  Pinks,    which   have  been   considerably  altered,   till 
they  have  acquired  what  one  readily  recognises   as  a  garden . 
appearance.       They    require    rich    ifght  ,soil   for  their  fullest 
development,  and  are  s^en  to  best  advantage  in  beds,  borders, 
or  cultivated  in  pots. 

The  great  majority  of  wild  Pinks  require  quite  other  treat- 
ment, for  to  employ  them  to  the  uses  above  indicated  is  not  only 
unsound  in  practice;  but  we  rob  them  of  f  very  charm  and  grace 
which  unconsciously  surrounds  a  wild  flqwer.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  where  instances  occur  contrary  to  the;  general  rule,  it  wilL- 
be  found  in  practice  that  some  pp6>ition,  such  as  rockwork, 
enables  the<?e  plant«  to  boar  with  immunity  the  various  changes 
which  our  climate  brings,  while  the  rock  'v.arden  always  offers 
some  hope  of  giving  that  picturesque  touch  to  these  wildlings 
which  Nature  so  charmingly  employs  in  clothing  the  ruegtd- 
ness  of  her  serrated  surface  with  life  and  beautv.  While 
offering  many  advantages,  the  elaborate  rock  garden  is  not 
always  necessary  to  ^tcur^  the  effective  use  of  Dianthuses,  as 
instances  can  be  recalled  where  some  old  r'etaining  wall  has 
offered  ideal  positions  for  their  growth. 

.  The  species  of  Dianthus  available  for  such  positions  are 
headed  by  D.  plumarius,  the  x^a^^^i^  of  our  garden  Pinks. 
D.  annulatus'is  a  well  known  form  of  this,  having  white  flowers 
with  a  dark  crimson  centre,  the  tufted  growth  beinji;  vigorous, 
and  the  foliage  is  glaucous  grev.  Dianthus  plumarius  may  be 
accepted  as  a*  type  of  the  wild  j^ink.  In  the  majority  of  species 
the  growth  is  low  growing  and  tufttd,  often  shrubby  at  the 
base;  the  leaves  are  grass-like,  and  in  many  instances  coloured 
glanoous  grey.  The  flowers  are  usually  crimson,  rose,  or  purple, 
while  the  instances  of  natural  species  having  white  or  yellow 
flowers  are  rare.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  are  often 
deeply  cut  along  the  margins,  giving;  to  the  flowers  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fringe  or  beard.  Although  not  always  strongly 
marked,  the  flowers  of  many  emit  a  delicicais  perfume.  Dwarfer 
in  growth  than  D.  plumarius,  but  having  simi^ar  glaucous 
leaves,  is  D.  ca'sius,  a  spocie^  found  natur-filly  upon  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs.  The  flowers  are  rose  rolfiiirod,  but  a  variety  of  shades 
occur  among  a  batch  of  seedlincrs.  Several  forms  of  csosius 
have  been  given  distinctive  names  as  '"Bickliam's  variety" 
and  '*La  liouboule,'^  which  oan  be  procured  through  trade 
growers.  The  latter  ha«  deop  rose  flowers  on  3in  stems,  not 
unlike  small  double  Carnations.  D.  deltoidea  (the  Maiden  Pink) 
is  a  charming  native  species.  The  flowers  are  bright  carmine, 
borne  upon  small  wiry  stems,  and  there  is  also  a  white-flowered 
form,  and  a  variety  with  clear  scarlet  flowers,  named 
atro-coocineus.  D.  fragrans  is  a  dainty,  sweetly-scented  Pink 
with  large,  w^hite-flushed  flowers  on  stems  only  a  few  inches 
high.  D.  conicus  resembles  plumarius,"  but  having  w'hito 
flowers;  and  D.  sylvestris  has  rose  coloured  flowers. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  European  Pinks  is  D.  a1piA"<^- 
It  makes  a  carpet  of  closo-growing  hei;baij;ev  from  which  spring 
groat   quantities  of  big,   rose  coloured  flowers,   freely  spotted 


with  crimson.  It  enjoys  the  fullest  exposure  to  sunshinei  but 
must  never  suffer  for  lack  of  ^-ater  in  summer.  There  is  a 
pretty  albino  form  of  this  Pink  which  makes  a  delightful  oom- 
panion  to  the-  type.  D.  graniticns-  is  'also  a  rare  rock  Pink^ 
^baring  with  .tlve  more  famous  glacialis  a  strcmg  dislike  for 
nmestone  soii,  so  t^at  *a  special  compost  is  necessary  when 
planting  on  soils  of  this  formatk>n.  Graniticus  is  a  fmgile 
species  resembling  the  Maiden  Pink,  the  rosy  flowers  being 
freely  produced  upon  wiry  stems  from  the  dense  tuft  of  pointed 
leaves.  The  flowers  of  glacialis  are  unfortunately  Boentless,  ih^ 
petals  are  serrated  and  coloured  reddish  purple,  while  the  habit 
of  growth  re«embl€6  flilpinus,  being  dwarf  and  close  set. 

Krom  the  Hungarian  Alps  comes  D.  Knappi,  a  wild  Pink 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for  it  shares  with  the  lovely 
Grecian  pubescens  the  unique  distinction  of  having  yellow 
flowera.  The  flowers  inXnappi  are  carried  in  dense  close  heads. 
upon  tall  stems.  These  are  small  compared  with  pubssceiv:, 
which,  though  low  growing,  i>roduces  flowera  of  a  good  siae  and 
of  a  soft  veljow  colour.  D.  cinnabarinus  and  oruentus  are  bril- 
fiant,  tall-growing  >  kinds,  both  Grecians,  and  ought  to  be 
lars^y  representedi  in  gardens. 

J)'  neglect  us  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  rock  plants,. 
iliid:'i6  is  also  one  :of  the  easiest  to  grow.  The  flowers  are  a 
brilliant  shade  of  carmine  pink,  borne  upon  wiry  -stems  which 
spring  in  profusion  from  low  mounds  of  grassy  leafage.  The 
flowers  are  usually  solitary,  reaching  a  height  of  4in  to  Cin^ 
and  like  so  many  Pinks,  the  flowering  season  is  May  acnd  June. 
D.  petrapus,  the  Rock  Pink,  has  blush  whit*  flowaMl  on  6in 
stems.  D.  subacaulis  is  a  very  low,  tufted  species  fraoi  the 
mountains  of  Central  Europe,  bearing  big  rose  flowers  .upon 
tiny  'stems;  quite  one  of  the  ohoicest  of  the  genus.  D.  Bonatus. 
is  a  rare  and  beautiful  Grw^ian  thatshoald  not"  be  overlooked. 
Golidus  ocouns  in  Transylvania,  and  is  considered  merely  a  forn> 
of  glacialis;  while  Miicrolepis-  is  found  in  the  same  locality,  as 
is  also  callizonus,  !K'hose  glanoous  leafage  forma  an  effective 
settipg  to  the  rich  pink  flowers  with  their  deeper  tinted  ■one  of 
white  spots,  marking  the  lower  part  of  the  petals.  It  fonne  a 
striking  group  when  grown  in  a  good  colenv,  and  it  is  one 
which  jjways  evokes  unqualified  praise.— L.  0.  V. 


These  familiar  flowers  of  the  border  are  not  commonly  em- 
ployed as  pot  plants  as  a  change  to  the  forced  greenhouse  stocky 
.to  which,  however,  they  come  as  an  agreeable  change.  That 
they  have  a  natural  acuptation  to  the  green- 
Antirrhlmiliis  house  has  been  proved  long  since ;  and  now  that 
In  Poti.  there  are  the  several  selections  of  dwarf  types 

availabk  they  might  be  oftener  utilised:  The 
ordinary  types  grow  too  tall  to  have  the  fullest  decorative  effect, 
and  even*  the  dwarf  kinds  have  a  t^endency  to  elongate, 
unless  they  are  specially  treated  to  maintain  their  aatuiar 
characteristics.  As.  a  cut  flower  in  spring,  Antirrhinnms  have 
much  to  commend  them,  and,  moreover,  they  have  not  the  fleet- 
ing character  of  some  forced  flowers.  Like  Stocks,  •  which  are 
always  more  or  less  popular  in  spring,  they  need  a  long  season  of 
growth,  or  quite  six  months  in  which  to  develop  vigorous  spikes. 
A  good  service  of  fthese  simple  flowers  following  Primulasi 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  kindred  greenhouse  snbiects,  iff 
sure  to  find  a  welcome,  especiallv  where  the  conservatory  de- 
mands a  constant  succcesion  of  flowers. 

Last  autumn  we  transferred  a  number  from  small  pot^^ 
into  large-sized  boxes  to  provide  material  for  cutting  pur- 
poses alone,  but  the  venture  has  not  been  successful.  One 
reason  for  this  is  probably  the  lack  of  air  circulating  freely 
among  them,  and  there  *  is  a  tendency  towards  undue  leaf 
development.  The  experiment,  therefore,  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  shelves  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  an  open^ir  pit,  from  wmco 
frost  oan  be  excluded,  may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  ^^^}^F' 
They  would  seem  to  resent  any  attempt  to  force  them  unduly 
out  of  their  normal  i>ace,  and  wh€n  it  is  remembered  that 
other  seasonable  flowers  demand  all  available  stage  space,  t**^^^ 
is  admittedly  no  gain  or  purpose  in  hurrying  them.  Ut 
course,  the  flowering  season  oan  to  some  degree  be  go'^fP®^ 
by  the  time  of  sowing  the  fiee<ls.  Florists,  who  have  speciahsed 
in  Snapdragons,  have  eriven  thought  to  the  production  of  yrg^ 
individiial  blooms,  combined  with  a  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  and  tor 
pot  culture  this  is  highlv  desirable.  The  familiar  Tom  Thumfr 
varieties,  which  grow  only  to  a  height  of  6in,  or  even  less  out- 
doors, may  easily  exceed  12in  when  grown  under  glass,  and  «re 
thereby  so  much  improved  in  a  decorative  sense.  There  w^J^ 
loss  in'  the  siee  of  bloom  :  rather  there  is  a  gain.  Had  they  tne 
fragrance  of  the  Stock,  Cyclamen,  Freesia,  or  Wallflower,  then, 
indeed,  the  Antirrhinum  would  be  king  of  all  the  conservatory. 
In  this,  however,  the  Antirrhinum  fails,  and  there  does  po^ 
seem  much  hope  of  this  attribute  being  added.  Ppts  ijnwi^ 
in  size  from  4in  to  6in  are  those  commonly  employed.  The  ni^ 
restricts  the  sizr^  of  plant,  the  other  adds  material  bulk,  hiit  i^ 
anv  of  these  pots  good  effects'oan  be  provided,  and  the  ^J?®^ 
ones  would  aocommo<lato  the  intermediate  and  "tal^^^  P^^t| 
varieties  conveniently.  Tlxir  culture  cannot  be  said  to  be  coeny 
or  difficult.- S. 
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Oncldlum  Qardneri. 

.  We  quote  the  description  and  remarks  made  with  reference 
to  this  orchid  in  Wateon's  *'  Orchids  and  Their  Manage-  ' 
jn^nf  : — "  A  handsome  species,  with  moderatel^^  large  flowers, 
very  near  0.  Forbesi  and  0.  ciirtum,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  form  and  crest  of  the  lip,  and^in  having  very  small  oolumn- 
wings.  It  has  oblong-ovate,  fuvix>wed  pseiido^bulbs  2iji  to  3in 
long,  and  dark  green,  rather  broad  leaves,  which  are  purplish 
on  the  underside.  Flower-spike  long,  branching,  many- 
Jflowered;  sepals  and  petals  lin  long,  broadly  ovate,  with  short, 
^talk-like  bases,  the  marcins  wavy,  shining' brown,  with  yellow 
^ges;  lip  kidney-shaped,  l^in  across,  very  wavy,  with  two 
small  ba«al  lobes ;  colour  bright  yellow,  with  broad  blotches  of 
Jbrown  in  a  ring  round  tht  margin.  The  flowers,  which  last 
several  weeks,  are  produced  in  summer,  about  July,  and  are 
fragnant.  Placed  on  a  teak  mft  or  in  a  basket,  in  the  cool 
!house,  this  species  grows  well  and  flowers  annually.  It  is  found 
wild  on  forest  trees  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  whence 
it  was  introduced'^  in  1843.'* 

The  Bellatulum  Qroup  of  Cyprlpediums. 

This  pretty  section  of  the  Cypripediae  has  been  much  in 
evidence  of  late,  especially  the  choice  albino  forms  in  their 
relationship  to  Mendelianism  when  crossed  with  other  albino 
Oypripediums.  Then  we  have  the  fine  spotted  varieties  of 
bellatulum,  particularly  that  known  as  Exhim's  variety,  which 
was  figured  and  described  in  the  Jomnal  of  May  7.  Of  late 
irhey  have  been  making  a  nice  display,  and  among  them  we  find 
bellatulum,  concolor  (with  its  variety  Sanderte),  niveum, 
Oodefroyw,  and  leucochilum.  All  sn  dwarf-growing  subjects, 
and  often  they  produce  twin-flowered  inflorescences  when  in 
good  health;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Tbey  appear  to  be  one  of  these  orchids  tliat  need  replenishing 
«very  five  or  six  yeare  to  inaintarn  anything  like  a  fair  supply 
of  flowers.  These  Cypripediums  possess  beautifully  marked 
fbliage,  but  they  are  so  well  known  that  further  description  is 
unnecessary  perhaps,  excepting  Godefroyte,  whose  history  is 
somewhat  obscure.  This  plant  is  probably  a  natural  hybrid, 
with  bellatulum  as  one  parent;  and  both  concolor  and  niveum 
liave  been  suggested  as  the  other.  The  flowers  are  whitish- 
yellow,  with  purple  spots;  the  variety  leuccchilum  differs  in 
naving  a  pure  white  pouch. 

The  warm  house  is  the  best  for  this  section  of  Cypjipediums. 
where  they  may  be  suspended  or  grown  on  the  staging  among 
other  plants.  A  few  weeks  aft€r  the  flowering  period  any 
necessary  repotting  can  be  taken  in  hand ;  but  this  must  not  be 
overdone  with  pot  room,  neither  ou<;ht  the  rcots  to  be  disturbed 
■more  than  necessary  when  moving  them  into  a  larger  receptacle. 
The  soil  consists  of  fibrous  Icam,  one-half;  jx^at.  one-fourth; 
and  sphagnum  moss,  one-fourth :  to  which  must  be  added  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  broken  brick  rubble,  or  to  be  more  precise, 
4BL  6in  potful  to  every  peck  of  the  mixture.  Fairly  deep  pans 
without  side  holes,  or  flower  pots,  are  then  chosen,  and  are 
drained  one-third  of  their  depth.  Over  the  di^inage  is  placed 
a  thin  layer  of  Joam  fibre,  then  thev  are  ready  to  receive  the 
plant.  After  oarefullv  taking  the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  remove 
all  the  old  soil  and  the  decayed  roots,  when  it  may  be 
arranged  in  the  new  receptacle,  so  that  the  compost  will  be  just 
below  the  rim.  Press  the  soil  moderately  firm  between  the 
roots,  but  the  potting  material  must  be  kept  well  below  the 
crown  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  damning  off.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  for  a  iFew  days  provide  a  little  extra  shade  until 
they  are  re-e«tablished.  Newly-potted  plants  must  be  watered 
witib  discretion,  and  a  light  spray  occasionally  will  be  more 
l)enefioial  than  -so  much  direct  watering.  Through  the  winter 
months  it  oan  be  withheld  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  bm  to  cau^e  amy  shrivelling  of  the  foliage.— 
T.  Anbtiss. 

Odontoglossums. 

Ddontoglcssums  that  have  passed  out  of  flower  should  be 
examined,  and  any  that  require  potting  or  top-dressing  should 
be  attended  to.  When  the  growtks  are  about  half  developed  is 
the  best  time  to  pot,  as  then  the  young  roots  soon  get  hold  of 
the  new  material,  and  the  whole  bulb  will  not  Ixe  so  likely  to 
ehrivel.  •  So  long  as  the  plants  are  in  the  right  conditio;i  for 
potting  they  can  be  done  at  any  time.  Autumn  is  the  crenerally 
recognised  time  for  potting,  but  I  find  tliat  by  watching  the 
plants,  and  doing  those  at  once  that  have  the  growths  half  made, 
instead  of  leaving  them  all  till  autumn,  that  you  keep  the  work 
in  hand,  and  the  plants  improve  with  being  cauerht  at  the 
right  time,  whereas  if  the  early  growths  are  left  they  get  too 


far  advanced,  and  when  potted  they  do  not  go  away  so  well  as 
the  younger  growths-  A  mixture  of  peat,  leaves,  and  moss, 
with  plenty  of  crushed  crocks,  will  suit  them  well.  Extra  shade 
shoula  be  given  to  newly  potted  plants,  and  not  quite  so  much 
air  ffiv^n  until  they  get  establi.died  again.  Frequent  spraying 
overhead  will  keep 'the  bulbs  plump.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be 
kept  for  thrip- during  the  summer  months.  Often  in  the 
summer,  when  the  outside  conditions  are  drj,  thrip  is  very 
plentiful  outside,  and  with  the  extra  ventilation  which  has  to 
be  used,  they  soon  get  plentiful  in  the  Odontoglcssum  house  if 
not  checked.  The  houses  will  Ijave  to  be  well  shaded  during 
the  next  few  months.  Where  latH  or  canvas  blinds  are  used 
there  will  be  no  diflRculty  in  keeping  the  glass  cool,  but  where 
the  bouses  run  north  and  south  a  islight  sprinkling  of  flour  and 


Oncidlum  Qardneri. 

water  will  prevent  scorching  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  after  the  blinds  are  rolled  up.— ("Orchid  Review.**) 

y  At  the  Temple. 

Two  beaut irgl  Odontiodas  were  shown  this  week  at  the 
Temple  Show.  The  one  that  caused  the  greatest  comment  and 
gave  most  satiisfaction  among  the  growera  and  connoisseurs,  was 
Odontioda  Charlesworthi.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  have  had  re- 
markable success  with  their  Odontioda  hybrids.  In  the  present 
case  the  flower  of  the  Cochlioda  parent  may  be  said  to  be  greatly 
dominant,  the  other  pareilt  (Odontoglofsum  Harryanum)  only 
having  aided  in  giving  size.  The  colour  is  a  bright  vivid 
crimson-scarlet,  and.  the  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes.  The 
Harryanum  usually  stamps  itself  upon  iti>  progeny,  but  has  been 
quite  overcome  in  this  instance.  Messrs.  C^rlesworth  were 
frequently  complimented.  The  other  Odontioda  was  St.  Fuscien 
from  a  private  orchidist,  M.  Graire,  of  Amiens,  France.  This 
is  coloured  bright  golden  apricot,  and  edged  claret.' 
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Japanese  Varieties  for  Exhibition. 

The  diseiases  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Bre,  I  think,  very  few, 
•nd  if  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state  no  one  need  f€ar  them. 
Mildew  I  consider  the  worst,  but  in  the  open  air  it  is  easily 
destroyed  by  powdering  the  affected  parts  two  or  thrte  times 
with  sulphur.  For  housed  plants  a  much  better  and  easier 
method  k  to  use  one  ot  Campbell's  sulphuratore,  which,  if  used 
according  to  the  directions  supplied  with  it,  will  not  in  any  way 
harm  the  foliage,  while  it  will  entirely  destroy 'the  spores  and 
atop  the  moulding.  Rust  is  certainly  unsightly,  and  if  neg- 
lected in  the  early  stages  it  invariably  ruins  t*e  plants.  From 
the  very  first  I  carefully  pick  off  any  spots  I  can  find,  and  after- 
wards the  plants  seem  to  grow  completely  away  from  it.  It 
generally  appears  again  in  the  autumn,  before  housing,  but 
in  no  case  have  I  had  a  plant  then  injured  by  it  so  as  to  spoil 
the  blooms.  I  think  the  use  of  Campbell's  s'ulphurators  after 
boosing  has  kept  it  from  spreading.  I  have  tried  sevenal  of 
the  remedies  recommended,  but  they  have  always  done  far  more 
oamage  than  the  rust  itself.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  plants 
which  contract  the  disease  in  the  early  stages — say  soon  after 
striking— do  not  seem  to  take  it  on  so  badly  in  the  autumn. 

From  between  the  housing  of  the  plants  to  the  show  the 
time  seems  very  short  indeed.  Some  flowers  may  seem  to  be 
opening  too  early,  so  that  we  are  afraid  they  will  droop  before 
the  time  when  they  are  wanted,  while  others  may  seem  to 
lag  when  we  want  them  to  hurry.  The  laggards  may  be  helped 
on  by  putting  them  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  house,  or 
nearer  to  the  hot  water  pipta,  while  those  which  are  too  early 
should  be  shifted  into  a  dry,  dark,  airy  room. 

As  to  showing  on  boards  or  in  vases,  both  methods  have  their 
advantages,  but  strong  competition  from  growers  at  a  distance 
^nnot  be  expected  in  large  classes  in  vases,  the  trouble  with 
large  oases  and  cost  of  railway  transit  being  more  than 'many 
will  nsk.  Personallv,  I  think  if  committees  were  to  provide 
«»«es  m  vases  for  local  competitors^  in  front  of  which  boards 
of  blooms  could  be  placed,  with  suitable  decorative  plants  be- 
tween them,  the  flowers  would  look  well,  and  it  would  suit  all 
parties. 

Whether  for  vases  or  boards,  I  find  the  blooms  carry  best 
when  they  are  cut  a  day  or  two  beforehand.  Some  I'Sin  of 
■tem  should  be  left,  and  after  stripping  off  any  leaves  they 
ahould  be  inserted  in  wine  bottles  full  of  water,  with  a  little 
paper  pushed  in  to  steady  them.  I  have  also  found  a  water 
tube  with  rubber  top,  sold  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  of 
Merstham,  very  good  for  those  with  long  stems.  On  no  account, 
however,  should  their  own  foliage  be  left  on,  or  in  an  hour 
or  two  the  flowers  will  droop  and  fade.  I  cannot  close  this 
paper  without  complimenting  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation on  the  adoption  of  *' pointing"  cards  for  the  big  vase 
classes.  It  is,  I  think,  a  good  and  a  right  method,  and  it  is 
both  interesting  to  the  public,  and  gives  instruction  and  con- 
fidence to  the  exhibitors,  who  can  thereby  see  plainly  where 
their  w;eak  points  lie,  and  know  what  to  remedy.  It  must  be 
gratifying,  too,  to  find  other  societies  following  their  lead  in 
this  matter.— F.  S.  Vallib  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association). 

A  Holiday  Toor. 

(Concluded  from  page  476.) 
*  WoKEFiELD  Park,  Mortimer,  Berks. 
Here  I  found,  since  my  last  visit  in  1903,  the  extensive  im- 
provement then  in  operation  all  completed,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  kitchen  garden  is  much  enhanced.  The  centre  walk  is  some 
2»M)  yards  long,  and  is  approached  by  arched  iron  ornamental 
gateways.  Wide  herbaceows  borders  extend  the  whole  length, 
affording  suflficient  scope  for  the  largest  subjects.  Standard 
Roses  are  planted  at  intervals,  and  in  cJddition  to  the  permanent 
occupants,  spaces  ar(;  reserved  for  Dahlias,  clumps  oi  Sweet 
Peas,  &c.  Thus  we  have  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wide 
borders  planted  with  successional  flowering  htfwdy  plants,  and  in 
which  all  the  leading  ecenera  are  represented.  The  effect  in 
summer  must  be  magnificent  indeed.  The  newly-planted  hardy 
fruit  trees,  both  of  Apples  and  Pears,  have  made  short,  sturdy 
growths,  and  many  have  alreadv  borne  good  crops.  There  are 
twenty  trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  alone,  also  Charles  Ross, 
Rival,  and  Paroquet,  which,  among  newer  kinds,  have  produced 
handsome  frnit.  On  walls,  single,  double,  and  triple  cordon 
Pears  succeed  admirably.  Charles  Ernest  is  a  favourite:  while 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou  Morijeau,  and  Doyenn^  du  Comice 


figured  well,  and  dishes  of  several  of  these  won  prizes  last  i 

at  Reading  Show.  An  extensive  collection  of  choice  Roeea  has 
also  been  planted  in  beds  and  borders.  In  the  fruit  houses  a  few 
bunches  of  Muscats  of  splendid  amber  tint  alone  remained,'  bat 
the  numerous  plant  houses  presented,  it'  seemed  to  me^  a 
brighter  appearance  even  than  on  a  former  visit.  There  are 
three  or  four  which  might  well  be  designated  show  houses,  for 
the  plants  are  models  of  gbod  cultivation.     Huge  Poinaettiaa 

Bredominated   in  one;    Cyclamens    and    Primulas  in  another; 
^gonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  another;  and  veritable  marvels  in 
culture  were  these  plants,  in  thumb  pots,  1ft  9in  in  diameter — 
a  mass  of  bloom.     Orchids  were  represented  by  the  lovely  Vanda 
ceerulea,     Dendrobium    formosum,    and     Lycastes    in    bloom. 
Begonias  socotrana  and  Gloire  de  Sccaux  were  grandly  grown. 
The  corridor  was  bright  with  Chrysanthemums  and  other  sob- 
jects.     The  whole  place  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  owner, 
Alfred  Palmer,  Eso.,  on  Mr.  AVoolford,  the  capable  gtardener, 
and  on  Mr.  AV.  Blake,  foreman.     It   may   be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  plant  houses,  nearly  a  score,  are  in  one  comjMici 
block,  accessible  by  a  connecting  corridor,  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  work  of  cultural  operations. 
Sherfield  Manor. 
I  was  also  privileged  to  visit  Sherfield  Manor,  ianother  spleiK 
did  establishment,  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Bramley. 
Gardening  here  has  been  carried    out  with  snirit   and  groat 
success.     Recently  this     seat  has  passed  from  tne  owner^ip  of 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  to  that   of    J.    Liddall,  Esq.     Mr.  James 
Wasley,  the  gardener,  is  not  uAknown  to  fame  as  a  sucoeasfal 
exhibitor  of  'Mums  and  specimen  stove  and  greenlKHise  plants, 
also  hardy  fruit  and  Grapes.     The  large  area  of  pleasure  grounds 
contains  a  select  collection  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs.     One 
bed  of  Rhododendron  is  planted  entirely  with  100  plants  of  Pink 
Pe^rl,  and  said  to  have  cost  as  many  guineas.     There  are  alao 
large  Rose  gardens  with  thousands  of  trees,  which  thrive  well; 
also  two  long  pergolas  covered  with  the  best  climbing  Roses. 
Fruit  houses  are  numerous,  and  Peach  trees  are  full  of  yonng 
growth  and  well  set  with  buds.    Grapes  are  well  grown,  especi- 
ally Muscats,  which  I  have  b^en  informed  are  perfect  in  siaa 
of  bunch  and  finish.     The  nlant  houses  contain  fine  batches  <tf 
Carnations,  superb  Cyclamens — flower  on  stiff  erect  stems. 
Hack  WOOD  Park. 
The  far-famed  Hackwood  Park  was  our  next  ventui-e.     This 
charming  and  stately  demesne  is  at  present  the  home  of  the 
late  popular  Viceroy  of  India,  Ix>rd  Curson,  but  has  been  th« 
property  of  a  long  line  of  Lords  Bolton.     Here  also  reigns  aa 
gardener  one  whose  name  is  a  household  word  wherever  good 
vegetables  are  cultivated.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  renowned 
Bowerman,  raiser  of  many  good  things,  inclusive  of  Tomatoes, 
Runner  Beians,  and  such  like.     Mr.  Bowerman   we  are  informed, 
has  served   under  many  masters,   and  indeea  seems  to  be  as 
much  one  of  the  leading  features  as  the  giant  Beeches  and  Oaks 
which  abound.     He  resembles  them  also  in  physical  robustness 
and  strength !     The  fine  kitchen  gardens  (soil  a  rich  loam)  con- 
tained a  bed  of  several  thousand  Cabbages   for  early  spring 
cutting ;  splendid  Celery ;  and  is  also  well  stocked  with  harJj 
fruits.     Under    glass    there    were    good  crops    of     Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and  Beans.     Calanthe  Veitchi  and  Poinsettias  were 
each  excellent.       There  are  extensive  ranges  of  Peach  houses 
and  vineries  for  early  and  late  supplies.     A  new  light  structure 
for  palms  has  recently  been  erected.     In  front  of  the  imponnfic 
mansion  stands  a  pretty  rosary  with  bush  and  climbing  forms 
over  arches.     Bedding  for  summer  display  is  extensive,  and  im 
surrounded  bv  long  stretches  of  green  sward.     The  ornamental 
woods  are  rich  in  magnificent  conifers. 
Heckfield  Place. 
This    noted    establishment    I    had    long    desired  to    visit, 
associated  as  its  owner  is,  or  rather  was,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  late  owner.  Lord  Eversley,  was  a  Governor  for  many  years. 
When  these  gardens  were  under  the  late  Mr.   W,  W^ildsmith 
they  had  a  reputation  for  good  Peach  culture  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom.     I  was  delighted  to  find  all  the  old  traditions  fully 
maintained  under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  G.  Gardner, 
who  seemed  a  most  alert  man,  of  buoyant  personality.     Trees 
on  open  walls  were  full  of  young  fruit-l>earing  wood,  and  were 
most  splendidly  trained,  each  one  covering  a  great  space;  but 
as  regards  longevity,  one  looks  in  vain  for  trees  existent  in 
Wildsmith's  time,  all  of  them  here  being  comparatively  young. 
The  cultivation  of  those  trees  entail  a  great  amount  oi  labour, 
the  nruning,  laying-in,  and  nailing  extending  from  November 
to  March  inclusive.  The  natural  grounds  and  informal  terraoes, 
on  which  are  large  stone  baskets  for  trailing  plants,  are  most 
beautiful  and  well  kept.     In  one  of  the  houses  we  noted  Wge 
plants  of  Bogonia*  corallina.  and  a  splendid  strain  of  Primula 
obconica.     In  a  span-roof  vinery,  originallv  a  lean-to.  a  novel 
experiment  was  adopted   by  Mr.  Wildsraith,  the  heads  of  tl^ 
Amines  being  brought  down  to  the  border  on  opposite  sides,  and 
there  taking  root,  were  severed  ntar  the  ridge  of  the  hoose. 
thus  covering  the  other  newlv  added  side  of  the  house,  and 
achievino:  complete  success.     Large   quantities  of  hardy  fruits 
are  grown.     We  were  shown  enormous  Glou  Mor^eau  Pears.     A 
late  house  of  'Mums  promised  well. 
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Apple  Ppospeets  In  LlneolnshlPtt. 

Many  years  hare  elapsed  since  there  was  such  a  remarkably 
fi|i6  show  of  Apple  blossom  in  the  southern  part  of  Linoolnshire 
as  is  the  case  this  year,  writes  a  oorrespiwident  of  "The 
Standard  *'  on  May  22.  The  trees  just  now  are  thickly  covered 
with  Bloom,  and  tho  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  is  not 
merely  oonfined  to  one  variety,  but  is  general.  Market  gar- 
deners cinnot  remember  such  a  promising  time  for  twenty  years. 

Tha  Am«plo»n  Gt>os«bappy  Mlldaw. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  received  in- 
formation that  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew  (Sphserotheca 
mors  uv»)  has  appeared  in  England,  in  its  summer  stage,  in 
which  condition  it  is  highly  infectious.  All  Gooseberry  growers 
in  the  infected  areas  are  advised  to  spray  their  bushes  with  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  lib-  of  liver  of 
sulphur  to  32  gallons  of  water.  A  leaflet  describing  the  disease 
and  a  memorandum  giving  directions  how  to  proceed  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  gratis  and  post  free,  on  appli- 
cation.    Letters  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 

Tha  Wastapn  Naw  Yopk  Hoptloultup»l  Soolaty. 

The  proceedings  of  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
above  important  American  society,  held  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  on  January  22  and  23  last,  are  now  published  in  book 
'  form,  and  include  some  interesting  papers  and.  discussions.  An 
experiment,  mentioned  by  F.  C.  Stewart,  botanist  at  the  New 
York  Agi-icultural  Experimental  Station,  resx>ecting  the 
gumming  or  gummosis  of  stone  fruit  trees  is  wortl^  a  trial.  He 
stated  that  Van  Mecke,  a  European  investigator,  had  found 
that  trees  that  received  31b  of  common  salt  about  the  roots 
were  free  fix>m  the  disease,  while  untreated  trees  were  nearly 
ruined.  This  experiment,  of  coui"se,  needs  confirming  before 
the  treatment  can  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  cure,  but  it  is 
so  simple  that  all  who  have  trees  affected  should  give  it  a  trial. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  society  are  those  prizes  known  as  the 
EUwanger  prizes.  They  are  offered  yearly  to  members  of  the 
society  for  the  best  maintained  private  place  with  regard  to 
ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  and  for  the  best  private  collection 
of  large  and  small  fruits.  The  whole  of  the  essays  are  of  a 
pi-actical  nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
numerous  membere  of  the  society.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  John 
Hall,  Granite  Buildings,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Dutoh  Bulb  Opowaps'  Soolety. 

At  the  meetings  of  May  4  and  11,  the  following  awards  were 
made  by  the  Narcissus  Committee :— First  class  certificates  to 
Narcissus  Alaska,  broadly  opened  trumpet,  deep  yellow,  and 
also  yellow  perianth.  Narcissus  Van  Waveren's  Giant,  an 
enormous  flower,  with  deep  yeyow  trumpet  and  pale  sulphur 
perianth.  Narcissus  John  Pope,  with  deep  yellow  trumpet  and 
clear  yellow  perianth.  Narcissus  President  Wentholt,  broadly 
oi>ened  trumpet,  deep  yellow,  and  yellow  perianth.  Narcissus 
Robert  Sydenham,  a  strong  grower,  with  deep  yellow  trumpet 
and  pale  yellow  perianth.  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Winifred, 
with  broad  elegant  cup  and  white  perianth.  Awards  of  merit 
were  given  to  Narcissus  Harry  Veitch,  a  clear  yellow  trumpet 
Daffodil  in  the  way  of  Emperor,  but  larger.  Narcissus  ComeUa, 
a  self-eoloui'ed  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil.  Narcissus  Theba,  a 
d^p  yellow  tinimpet  Daffodil  of  fine  form  and  great  substance. 
Narcissus  White  Pioneer,  pure  white  trumpet,  narrow,  tube- 
shaped,  and  starry  perianth.  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Louise, 
pure  white  perianth  and  lemon  yellow  cup,  a  drooping  flower  of 
medium  size.  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Crista ta,  with  peculiar 
cr-ested  crown  of  yellow  colour,  perianth  ci*eam  white.  Narcissus 
poeticus  Blanoa,  pure  white,  very  fine  round  flower.  Narcissus 
ix>eticu6  Glory  of  Lisse,  a  fine  ix)und  flower,  with  rather  large 
cup.  Narcissus  poeticus  Verdi,  with  large  crown,  broadly  bor- 
dered deep  orange.  In  addition  to  the  awards  mentioned  above, 
a  gold  medal  and  a  silver-gilt  medal  were  given  to  collections  of 
new  Narcissi, 


Meteopoloffloal  Fopaoasts. 

The  Meteorological  Office,  63,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  has 
again  issued  a  circular,  in  which  it  offers  to  supply  weather 
forecasts,  for  agricultural  purposes  during  June  to  September. 
Particulars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  above  address. 

Fpanoh  Stpawbapples  and  Chappies. 

A  busy  fruit  season  is  anticipated  by  the  importers  and 
dealers  at  Hull,  as  the  reports  as  to  the  prosx)ect6  at  the  near 
Continental  ports  are  enooui^ging.  The  steamer  Mospa  of 
Goole,  from  Boulogne,  on  the  20th,  landed  at  Hull  1,500  pack- 
ages of  fruit,  the  bulk  of  which  were  Strawberries  and  Cherries. 
•She  had  also  noany  packages  of  well-grown  early  vegetables, 
amongst  them  being  many  fine  grown  Cucutnbers.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  was  most  excellent,  and  fair  prices  were  ob- 
tained, and  further  steamers  will  arrive  almost  daily.  The 
Gooseberries  on  the  market  were  exceptionally  fine  for  the 
season,  and  large  consignments  of  this  fniit  are  said  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  South  of  England. 

Wallflowapfl  and  Snapdpairons. 

We  have  received,  in  company  with  his  notes  which  appear 
in  this  issue,  selections  of  Wallflowers  and  Snapdragons  from 
Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  The  Gardens,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge. 
The  Snapdragons  (Antirrhinums)  are  of  various  soft  shades, 
some  of  them  striped,  some  selfs  (which  we  prefer),  and  a  few 
bicolours.  Of  the  Wallflowers,  the  following  were  handsome: 
Lemon  Queen,  a  pale  primrose  yellow ;  Cartef  *8  Crimson,  deep, 
dark  crimson;  Carter's  Scarlet,  a  rich,  vivid  *'  Wallflower  red"; 
Veitch 's  Selected  Yellow,  with  magnificent  large  flowers,  having 
thick  large  petals  and  a  colour  equal  to  the  Royal  Sovereign 
Viola ;  and  Tom  Thumb,  which  is  also  rich  yellow.  Some  of  the 
mixed  colours  were  poor,  being  of  tawny  and  magenta  shadeSy 
dull,  drab  and  uninspiring. 

Oapdanapfl  »t  Oatton. 

The  Reigate,  Redhill  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  is  happy  alike  in  its  choice  of  president, 
and  in  the  channing  venue  selected  for  the  opening  meeting  of 
its  ^mmer  session  year  by  year.  In  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  the  association  has  a  president  who  takes  a  deep  practical 
interest  in  its  welfare,  and  this  was  again  demonstrated  when 
upwards  of  2(X)  members  and  friends  responded  to  his  kind  in- 
vitation to  spend  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  picturesque  grounds 
of  Gatton  Park,  Surrey.  The  natural  beauties  of  Gatton  are 
always  sufficient  in  themselves  to  atti>act  a  big  company,  but  the 
members  of  the  association  are  invariably  given  an  added  plea- 
sure by  the  facilities  afforded  them  of  visiting  the  splendidly 
laid  out  gardens  and  conservatories,  laden  with  a  wealth  of 
specimens  of  the  gardeners*  art,  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  the 
popular  chairman  of  the  association.  The  company  were  regaled 
by  a  substantial  tea,  and  then  repaired  to  the  lawns  in  front 
of  the  house,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Sir 
Jeremiah  and  Lady  Colman. 

The  Guild  of  Oapdanapfl. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Gardeners'  Company  was  non-existent. 
Technically,  it  was  still  amongst  the  Livery  Guilds  of  the  City; 
but  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  the  company  had  become  so  far 
moribund  as  to  consist  of  the  clerk  only.  At  that  time, 
reports  "The  City  Press,"  Colonel  Davies  Sewell  and  Mr.  James 
Curtis,  F.^.A.,  took  steps  toAvards  reorganisation,  and  gathered 
aix>und  them  a  number  of  leading  citizens.  The  result  of  their 
efforts  is  seen  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  company  on  a 
basis  that  ensures  continuous  prosperity  in  the  future.  Before 
us  now  is  an  artistic  brochure  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Crossweller  descriptive  of  the  history  of  the  guild  from  its 
institution  in  the  Stuart  period.  The  author  has  dived  into 
the  ancient  records  of  the  company,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
clerk,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  extracted  much  material  that  will 
interest,  not  only  the  members  themselves,  but  all  who  study 
the  municipal  and  Guild  life  of  London.  Mr.  Crossweller 
sketches  year  by  year  the  history  of  the  company,  indicating 
the  events  of  more  especial  interest.  His  reooid  is  brought 
down  to  the  recent  meeting  at  which  it  decided  to  confer  the 
Honorary  Fi^eedom  on  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
Lord  Monkswell,  and  othei"8  prominent  in  the  world  of  horti- 
culture. 
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^i\e  temple  ^liow. 

♦ 

Nearly  eyer^one  came  in  a  spirit  of  expectancy.  There  had 
been  no  sarprisiiigly  meritorious  noyelty  recently  at  any  d  the 
shows,  and  folks  tnoneht  there  might  joat  poGsihly  be  some- 
thing sayed  back  for  the  Temple.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
Temple  was  much  the  same  ae  m  former  yeam«  only  better.  Of 
that  there  oan  be  no  doubt  at  all.  We  w3io  chronicle  the 
passing  of  these  shows  are  judges!  The  Council  of  tho  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  spare  no  pains  to  add  yearly  to  the 
effectiyenesB  of  this  truly  great  show. .  lliere  oan  now  be  no 
other  addition  to  the  canvas :  the  limit  was  reached  last  year ; 
but  Mr.  6.  T.  Wright^  tho  society's  evef  courteous  garden 
superintendent,  contrives  to  use  the  space  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. This  year  a  new  onenins  was  mtroduced  into  the  middle 
of  the  long  top  tent,  so  tnat  the  visitors  had  not  necessarily  to 
make  the  tour  from  end  to  end.  If  also  effected  the  purpose  of 
better  ventilation.  A  wooden  pathway  over  the  terrace  to  the 
level  of  the  bandstand  was  also  a  welcome  addition. 

The  exhibition  yearly  improves.  There  is  greater  quality, 
and  exhibitors  vie  with  each  othor  to  improve  upon  their 
arraiurements.  The  Council  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
awarding  the  available  space  so  as  to  be  just,  yet  generous. 
We  believe  they  had  applications  for  3,000  souare  feet  more 
than  could  be  given.  This  meant  curtailing  here  and  there, 
so  that  all  might  have  a  portion.  They  also  issued  a  suggestion 
that  groups  be  not  crowded,  and  that  only  the  best  subjects  be 
shown,  and  all  properly  named. 

The  weather  proved  to  be  ideal,  being  cool.  Vet  not  op- 
pressively dull.  The  exhibition  was  aoain  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  Queen  Alexandra,  who  was  met  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrenoe, 
fiart.,  the  president,  Major  Holford,  J.  Ourney  Fowler,  Esq., 
and  other  members  of  the  Council,  lie  attendance  during  tne 
day  showed  no  falling  off,  despite  the  SUte  visit  of  the  King 
and  the  French  President  to  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 
The  price  of  admission  to  the  Temple  Show  had  also  been  laked 
to  10s.  There  appeared  to  be  a  paucity  of  the  highest  of  rank 
and  fashion  oti  tne  first  day,  however,  who  doubtless  hoped  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  privilege  of  the  private  forenoon 
view  on  the  second  day.  [Yes ;  on  Wednesday  morning,  as  we 
go  to  press,   the  tents  are  crowded    and    almost    unbearably 

In  the  tents  the  exhibits  that  specially  call  for  mention  were 
those  of  Mr.  F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford,  who 
won  the  Yeitchian  Cup,  offered  this  year  for   orchids.      His 

gardener,  Mr.  Balmforth,  was  accorded  a  gold  Landley  medal  for 
igh  cultivation.  Major  Holford's  group  of  orchids  was  not 
eligible,  as  he  won  the  cup  last  year.  Needless  to  eay,  it  was 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

The  second  exhibit  that  claimed  our  special  attention  was 
that  of  the  Hon.  Vioary  Gibbs  (gardener,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett), 
who  sent  sixteen  standard  Pelargoniums  Clorinda,  the  new 
5?^i!?^it*'^?^  variety.  These  were  magnificent.  Thirdly,  Messre. 
Cuthbert  s  Asaleas  were  again  resplendent,  and  Messrs.  Hugh 
L.OW  s  CaiTiations  were  beautifully  displayed.  Messrs  Veitch's 
foliage  and  flowering  groups  also  were  of  the  highest  excellence  ; 
while  Goor^e  Mount's  cut  Roses,  and  Messre.  Ware's  Begonias 
«)uid  certainly  not  have  been  improved  upon.  Nor  can  Messra. 
Rivers'  fruit  trees  be  overlooked. 

The  best  novelty,  to  our  mind,  was  Dracsena  Doucetti  de 
Grootei,  which  was  accorded  a  first^ilass  certificate.  The  now 
Odontioda  Charlesworthiana  was  an  excellent  second.  The  other 
novelties  that  received  awards  are  described  at  the  end  of  our 
report. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  WiJks,  M.A.,  the  secretary, 
who  unfortunately  is  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  the  chief 
derical  duties  were  under  the  able  direction  of  ^r.  Frank 
Reader,  assisted  by  an  excellent  and  obliging  staff. 

Orohldi- 

F  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Balmforth), 
A  ul^C^^^:  2^^^5^*  ?'^  splendidly  repreewited  with  choic^ 
and  healthy  stuff.  He  had  an  immense  Cattleya  Skinneri 
measiirine  3ft  in  diameter,  and  full  of  flower.  Then  there  were 
individual  grouplets  of  the  following  :-Cypripedium  niveum  C 
Lawrenciannm  C.  callosum  Sandera,  lEltonia  vexilliria 
gigantea,   all   Wked    with    huge     Cymbidiums    and    Odonto^ 

f  ^w''-  TJ  T^T^"*^  ""'^Jf  *^,  "^.^^^.  specimens  of  O.  crispum 
xanthot^s  Hololucum,  0.  c.  Mentieth,  reddiah-brown :  O.  formo^ 

!v^rKS"l^;i.^''^^'*^5T"''V  ^^?^?  ¥^^y  cultivated.  No  other 
exhibit  m  the  show  dislayed  a  higher  standard  of  cultivation, 
and  the  very  highest  praise  vms  deservedly  accorded  to  Mr 
Ogilvie  and  his  gardener.  ^=^   w  axr. 

Major  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexan- 
der), tVWnbirt,  Tetbiiry,  GlouoeMershii-;,  had  an  exteiSve 
group  of  highly  well-cultivated  plants.  HeTav  have  hSd  a 
b'^utThi^'nn^  ^^^^^  f"bject.r,at  one  of  the  LmJr  shTws* 
but  this  ^as  quite  a  masterpiece  in   its    way.       The  Miltonia^ 


ware  very  fine,  one  plant  bearing  no  fewer  than  137  grand 
flowers.  AnMmg  the  varieties  of  the  latter  there  w«a<a 
M.  vexillaria  Empress  Augusta  Victorise,  of  good  colour,  ud 
v.  virginale,  with  white  lip,  and  v.  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen.  Two 
huge  masses  of  OdontogloBsums,  with  long  arching  sprays,  were 
vary  imposing.  There  were  also  well  flowered  plants  oC 
O.  crispum  Zoey  with  a  few  large  red  spots  on  white  groiuid; 
Cattleya  MossisB  Baroness,  pale  rosy-blush,  with  rich  yellow 
lip;  C.  M.  Ami  Alexis,  soft  pink,  with  primrose  lip  and  purple 
centre:  C.  M.  Wagneri,  L.-c.  Fascinator  nobilior,  C.  M.  Pras- 
pero,  laree,  deep  mauve-pink,  with  grand  lip,  golden  inside. 
C.  Dusseldorfei  Undine  was  superbly  cultivated;  and  there  waa 
also  a  fine  i^ant  of  L.-c.  Canihiamiana  Rex,  C.  AcklandisB,  and 
some  Digbyana  hybrids.  L.-c.  G.  S.  Ball  and  L.-c.  Golden 
Gk>ry  were  each  such  as  could  not  be  omitted  from  these  notaa; 
but,  indeed,  every  plant  was  remarkable.  The  group  was  aa 
usoal  finely  arranged. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound). 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  furnished  a  splendlddy  imposing  bank  ol 
thoroughly  freeh,  dean,  Mid  well-grown  orchids.  Tho  main 
features  were  picked '  out  nrominently  in  Miltonias,  €?ym- 
bidiums,  and  Gattleyas,  whicn  formed  three  several  mounded 
masses.  There  was  both  depth,  variety,  richneas,  and  higjh 
quality  bore.  We  would  note  among  other  tiiings>  Odonto-- 
glofisum  crispum  Margery  l^rrill  Giles,  lightly  rootted  and  very 

S leasing;  O.  excellens;  several  well  bloomed  Ccelogynes  pan> 
urata;  Cymbidium  ebumeum  Lowianum  The  Queen,  Renan- 
thera  Imsdiootiana,  Masdevallia  Harryana  BuHVblood,  M.  H. 
Gatton  Piark  var.,  very  brieht;  Lielio-cattleya  Zephyr.  L.-o. 
Canhamiana  alba  Lady  Edricge,  Lselia  Latona,  Odontofl^ossum 
Lindeni,  Cymbidium  Coimanse  (waxy  white),  rhaius  ^^Minan^ 
and  Masdevallia  Pourbaixi.  This  was  a  highly  creditaUe  dis- 
play. One  ought  also  to  mention  the  pretty  Spathoglottis 
ColmansB. 

Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham^  were  strong  in  Miltonias,  for 
which  they  are  winning  special  distinction;  also  Cattleya  Dus- 
seldorfei, with  pale  primrose  lip;  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum, 
Cattleya  Skinneri,  Lselio^cattleya  Hig^buryensis,  L.-c.  cinnar 
barina,  Odontoglossum  excellens  aureum,  Oncidium  Krameri, 
L.-o.  Ganymede,  venr  rich  buff-pink,  together  with  Cypri- 
pedium  bellatulum.  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Bpidendrum  Boundi,  and  other  meritorious  things. 

Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  as  was 
expected,  had  a  choice  group ;  the  arrangement  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  A  few  of  the  gems  included  OdontogloeBara 
crispum  xanthotes,  O.  Rolffe,  very  strong ;  0.  amabile  delicata, 
O.  Othello  Golden  Gem,  a  startling  thing,  of  a  golden  dhest- 
nut,  and  O.  Othello,  ecjiually  good.  Their  new  Odontioda 
Chairlesworthiana  (Cochlioda  and  O.  Harryanum)  has  rich  crim- 
son flowers.  One  must  also  passingly  allude  to  fine  specimen 
plants  of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Phalienopeis  Rimestadtiana,  Vanda 
tricok>r,  Lielio-cattleya  Henry  Greenwood,  Cattleya  Mendeli 
Prince  Fushimi,  large  and  handsome.  C.  Empress  Frederick. 
Cattleya  citrina,  and  Laelia  harpophyila.  Not  only  was  thera 
wide  diversity  of  genera,  but  the  varieties  and  hybrids  were  of 
the  best. 

Messrs.  McBeau,  of  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  brought  Odonto- 
gksBums,  which  are  their  specialty.  These  were  mainly  good 
varieties  of  crispum.  They  also  staged  healthy  and  well- 
flowered  Cypripediums  bellatulum,  and  a  very  brilliant 
variety  of  Cochlioda  Nootsliana,  quite  scarlet.  Anguk>a  Ck>wesi 
and  Coelogyne  pandurata  were  included. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  of  Rawdon,  Leeds,  also  filled  a  largo 
space  most  effectively.  Along  with  such  seasonable  things  aa 
the  green  Coelogyne,  Miltonias.  and  Ma.sdevallias  in  good  sorts, 
they  had  Denorobium  Victoria  Regina,  'Saooolabium  ampu- 
laceum,  Vanda  ca^rulescens,  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  Angrae- 
cum  Sanderianum,  Bendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Bulbophyllum 
Godseifianum.  Miltonia  vexillaria  rosea,  and  Zygopetalnm 
crinitum.  Of  course,  thev  had  many  large  flowered  things,  as 
Cattleyas,  Cymbidiums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Welle,  courage- 
ously struck  out  in  a  new  style  of  arrangement,  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  relief  to  the  onlooker.  Iney  adopted  the  form 
of  two  k)w  bays,  and  one  prominent  forward  mound.  T^b 
brought  the  plants  well  below  the  eye.  The.se,  too,  were  ex- 
ceedingly healthy  and  fresh.  Cypripediums  were  plentiful,  oom- 
8 rising  one  specially  large  pan  of  C.  bellatulum  with  twenty 
owers:  also  C.  callosum  Sandera?,  C.  selligerum  majus, 
C.  Rothschildianum,  with  three  large  and  noble  blooms;  and 
C.  niveum.  They  also  had  a  well-flowered  specimen  of 
CoBlogyne  Dayana,  with   eight  long  racemes;     Odontogloesura 

Sercultum,  strong;  O.  Wilckeanum  urana,  Brasso-cattleya 
lossiee-Digbyana,  of  excellent  colour,  and  Cattleya  citrina. 
An  extensive  display  came  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park.  Enfield,  who  had  several  choice  thin)9». 
Cattleyas  and  Odontogloesums  were  the  best  features,  the  latter 
comprising  many  unnamed  superior  hybrids.  Dendrobiams 
were  also  a  feature,  particularly  Wigana*.  Other  things  were 
Cypripedium  niveum,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  C.  intermedia  alba, 
Cymbidium  eburneura,  and  Dendrobinm  thyi-siflorum. 
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Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Ch^Lsea,  S.  W.,  brought 
Laelia  purpurata  iliustris,  Dendrobium  thyrsifloruxn,  Odonto- 
gloBBums  crispum,  and  several  Y«rietie6  of  Gattleya  Mofisice. 
C.  Mendeli  Empress  is  a  eood  white  form. 

Mrs.  Gollingwood  (^rden«r,  Mr.  W.  Lorett),  Silbum  Tower, 
Alnwick,  contributed  an  exceedingly  pretty  group  of  Vanda 
teres,  as  healthy  and  fine  as  ever  we  hay>9  seen  any. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Manchester,  had  some  very  fine  spotted 
Odontoglofisums,  but  not  named. 

Mr.  Joihn  Robson^  Bowden  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  sent  fine 
samples  of  MasdeyalUa  ignea,  Odontogkwsum  crispnm  Starlight, 
O.  c.  Princess,  both  good,  with  a  back  setting  of  Phalsenopsis 
Rimestadtiana  Perfecta  (grand),  and  other  things. 

A  few  odd  plants  came  from  various  other  exhibitors,  as 
Baron  Schroder,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  and  H.  S.  Goodson. 

Fernr. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseriee,  Lower 
Edmonton,  had  a  choice  assortment,  €ach  plant  a  specimen. 
Nephrolepis  amabilis  is  a  new  and  distinct  form,  of  a  bushy 
character  with  arching  fronds,  which  are  not  broad,  but  are 
densely  tasselled.  It  is  very  fine.  A^>lenium  multilobum  is 
afeo.new,  but  is  too  lax  to  be  pretty.  A  very  fine  piece  of 
Adiantum  Veitchianum  was  nere,  with  ruddy  fronds, 
.^rostichum  etenopteris  is  a  third  soared  fern,  somewhat  like 
the  Hart's-tongue.  A  case  of  filmy  ferns  added  to  the 
interest.  Other  fine  subjects  were  Lygodium  scandene  micro- 
phyllum,  Nephrokpie  todeaoides,  Platycerium  Willincki,  Poly- 
podium  lepidoptens  sepultum,  Platycerium  grande,  a  noble 
piece;  and  the  new  Nephrolepis  Amorpohli.  A  very  fine  and 
choice  assortment. 

From  Messrs,  Eggett  and  Son,  Thami^s  Ditton,  came  a  small 
rockery  filled  with  ferns,  chiefly  of  the  hardy  kinds.  A  most 
pleasing  exhibit,  but  the  display  was  evidently  more  to  exhibit 
the  rockery  than  the  ferns. 

The  only  other  fern  group  came  from  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  Everything  was 
highly  cultivated,  and  most  of  them  were  large  specimens. 
Nephrolepis  Whitmani,  N.  exaltata  superba,  N.  Schotti,  and 
N.  todeaoides,  were  each  observed.  There  were  also  nice  pieces 
of  Adiantum  Farfeyense,  Veitchi,  Peruvianum,  and  elegantissi- 
mum.  The  Stag's-hom  fenis  were  eiTcellent,  also  the  Poly- 
podium*— glaucum  cristatum  and  Mayi.  Another  fine  plant  was 
Goniophebium  subauriculatum,  with  long  streamy  fronds. 
Pteris  Summersi  makes  a  brightly  decorative  subject.  A  col- 
lection of  British  ferns  was  grouped  by  them  in  the  open  air. 

Roiet. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Roval  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts,  again  were  seen  at  their  best  es  exhibitors  of  the 
Roee.  Climbers,  standards  and  bushes  in  all  sizes  were  here, 
beautifully  grouped,  with  a  wealth  of  dwarfs  in  front.  The 
bush  plants  were  well  shaped,  sturdy,  full  of  good  flowers,  and 
all  fresh  and  clean.  Among  those  shown  were  Elaine,  the  new 
nale  yellow  h.t.  (which  we  figure  on  a  back  page) ;  also  Aennchen 
Muller  (dwarf  polyantha),  rose  colour;  Albati^iss,  h.t.,  new, 
extra  large  ivory  white;  David  R.  Williamson,  h.p.,  rich  oar- 
mine  rose;  Dr.  William  Gordon,  h.p.,  brilliant  satin  pink;  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  h.p.,  white;  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  h.t.,  pink; 
Marquise  de  Smety,  h.t.,  ochre-yellow;  and  Melanie  Sou  pert, 
h.t.,  salmon  yellow,  suflFused  with  carmine  pink.  Among  the 
ramblers  lining  the  back,  and  throughout  the  group,  there  were 
Delight,  single  carmine  red  flowere;  Grace  Thompson,  new, 
variegated  flowers,. habit  of  Crimson  Rambler:  Hiawatha,  single 
crimson ;  Kathleen,  single  carmine  rose ;  Lady  Gay,  rose-pink, 
double  flowers;  Minnehaha,  satin  pink,  double;  Paradise,  single, 
pink  and  white;  Stella,  carmine  sinjele  flowers;  and  Tausend- 
fechdn,  silvery  rose,  large  flowers,  itese  bore  showers  of  bloe- 
soms,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  were  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  host. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rost  Gardens, 
Colchester,  had  a  pretty  table  display.  Hiawatha  and  Dorothy 
Perkins  were  good,  and  their  new  White  Dorothy,  which, 
however,  has  a  blush  centre.  The  level v  new  Tausendschon, 
with  huge,  double,  wavy-petalled,  shell-pink  flowers,  was  very 
fine.  They  also  had  the  Austrian  Copper,  Paradise  Rambler, 
Himalayan  Bnar,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  and  the  Garland,  together 
with   three  exhibition  boxfuls  of  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  filled  the  corner  angle  on 
the  left  side  of  the  orchid  tent.  Their  ramblers  were  ideal 
KDecimens,  especially  those  as  standards  with  shower  heads. 
The  new  pale  yellow  GJoldfinch  was  excellent;  also  Hiawatha 
and  Dorothy  Perkins.  The  standard  h.t.'s  were  equally 
handsome,  among  them  being  Geo.  Laing  Paul,  rich  red;  Paula, 
a  new  pale  yellow  tea;  Nellie  Johnstone,  another  new  tea, 
nakr  than  Chatenay,  but  after  that  style,  with  very  large 
flowers;  David  Harum,  Richmond,  Instituteur  Sirdey,  golden; 
and  Wm.  Shean,  cerise,  beino;  other  fine  things. 

Rambler  Roses  as  larcje  bush  specimens  and  others  trained 
straight  no  came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  Among 
the  varieties  were   Sweetheart,    W.     A.    Richardson,    Dorothy 


Perkins,  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler;  and  good  bush  plants  of 
Souvenir  de  Marie  Verdier,  Stella,  L'Innocence,  and  Souv.  de 
Pierre  Netting.  They  had  also  pyramidal  Asaleas  indioa  in  the 
varieties  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Vervsena,  Roi  d'Holland,  and 
Madeline.  These  plants  were  4ft  high,  and  flowered  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N. ,  again  occupied  their 
old  position  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  Tent  5.  If 
possible,  they  surpassed  even  uie  best  of  past  efforts  in  the  grace 
and  splendid  richness  of  the  effect.  Tall  arching  plants  of 
Hiawatha,  the  new  dark  red  rambler,  stood  over  the  dwarf 
bushes  of  Baby  Dorothy  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Flight.  Paradise,  a  bright  single  pink,  was  also  well 
shown.  The  latter  was  in  pyramidal  mounds.  The  whole  scene 
was  one  complete  picture  in  rich  pink  and  crimson.  The  back- 
ground was  of  tall  palms,  and  right  in  the  corner  of  the  angular 
space  a  bank  of  rich  yellow  Asaleas  added  to  the  general 
brightness.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  ^reat  effort,  both  cultuially 
and  from  the  decorative  point  of  view.  Masses  of  Majmaison 
Carnations  were  grouped  here  and  there,  and  one  particularly 
observed  Cecilia,  yellow;  King  Arthur,  scarlet;  Princess  of 
Wales,  blush;  The  Pasha,  orange;  and  Baldwin,  deep  cerise. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury,  had  the  most 
resplendent  bank  of  Roses,  he  confining  himself  mostly  to  choice 
cut  flowers.  These  were  perfect,  and  the  one  that  commanded 
universal  admiration  was  Joseph  Lowe.  Liberty  and  Richmond 
were  also  on  view,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  No  one  grows  such 
fine  forced  Roses  as  Mr.  Mount.  ,     «  ^v 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  occupied  one  <^nd  of  the 
long  tent  with  a  gmnd  exhibit  of  decorative  Roses.  The  tall 
standards  were  splendidly  done.  The  varieties  Hiawatha, 
Minnehaha,  Tausendschon,  Delight,  and  Dorothy  Perkins  being 
truly  wonderful.  The  front  waa  made  up  with  miniature 
standards  grown  in  five-inch  pots.  Here  the  miniature  Ma  man 
Levavasseur  and  Schneewittchen  were  noteworthy,  while  a  few 
exhibition  varieties  completed  the  display.  ,^    ^      ^        _      ,         . 

Messre  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  staged  a  few  of 
their  new  Roses,  which  included  Molly  Sharman  Crawford,  a 
pure  white  tea:  Harry  Kirk,  a  good  yellow  tea;  Col.  R.  8. 
Williamson,  a  flesh  pink  hybrid  tea;  Avoca,  a  fine  red;  and 
Dorothy  Dennison,  a  new  climber.  ,     ,      ,  ,.,-.     r 

Meirs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
Roses,  which  included  many  climbing  varieties  thft  were 
trained  up  the  roof  of  the  tent.       Needless  to  say,  all  were  m 

trand  condition.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  large 
owere  were  Countess  of  Derby,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Queen  of 
Spain,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  La  France.  The  chmbers  were  literally 
loaded  with  flowers,  and  probably  formed  one  of  the  most 
extensive  displays  ever  seen  at  the  Temple.  ' 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  furnished  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  mass,  composed  of  such  kinds  as  Lady  Gav,  Sweet- 
heart, American  Pillar,  a  crimson  single;  and  Philadelphia 
Rambler.     The  plants  were  models  pf  excellence. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth  Nurseries,  Oxford,  contri- 
buted a  similar  Roee  display. 

Foliage  Planti. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  al\^'ays 
stage  the  perfection  of  stove  foliage  plants.  The  piesent  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  A\Tiat  a  magnificently  grown  collec- 
tion;  and  what  skill  in  arrangement!  Mr.  Tivey,  the  grower, 
deserves  the  higheet  praise.  At  the  forefront,  in  each  corner, 
poised  on  stands,  were  two  perfect  models  of  grace  and  pre- 
cision in  plant  form,  represented  by  Dracjena  Doucetti  de 
Grootei.  This  variety  has  narrow  leaves,  purple-oarmine 
coloured  at  the  base,  while  their  edges  are  bright  yellow,  and 
the  centres  green.  Other  noble  plants  were  upright  cordons  of 
Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  also  tortuosus,  and  Elvira.  Nepenthes 
were  set  over  and  above  the  other  plants.  Alpinia  Sanderiana  is 
a  graceful  variegated  plant  which  might  be  oftener  seen. 
Heliconia  illustris  rubrioaulis  was  also  good  of  its  kind.  Group- 
lets  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  and  a  central  mass  of 
orchids— Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas— were  prominent 
features;  while  the  massive  Celadiums  throughout  the  display 
afforded  richness  of  variety.  Among  the  latter  were  Madame 
J.  Box,  Guil  Mor,  Raymond  Lemoinier,  The  Mikado,  and  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  ^  ^,  ^,      «     , 

Well-grown  CaJadiums  also  came  from  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Son,  West  Norwood.  S.E.  The  colouring  was  very  fine, 
particularly  in  John  Peed,  crimson  with  green  edge ;  Diamatina, 
pale  creamy  pink,  blotched  green ;  Candidum,  white  and  green ; 
Mme.  Mane  de  Placourt,  a  dream  in  pink  and  cream ;  Racine, 
soft  pink  with  crimfK>n  veins,  and  Slarie  Mitjana,  crimson- 
scarlet 

Messrs.  Win.  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
had  stove  foliage  plants,  but,  as  usual,  they  were  wretchedly 
staged.  We  do  not  like  to  have  to  criticise  unfavourably,  but  very 
little  taste  was  displayed  in  grouping.  Diaceena  Victoria  was 
good;  also  Helliconia  illustris  rubrioaulis,  very  large;  together 
with  Asparagus  Sprengeri  variegata,  Creton  Keidi,  tree  ferns, 
Caladiums,  Aralias,  and  Bertalooiias. 
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Tnet  and  Shrubs.  ' 

A  mixed  group  of  indoor  and  outdoor  flowering  and  other- 
wise ornamental  plants  was  pUced  together  in  the  large  tent 
by  Messrs.  Jamcis  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  th*  Royal  Exotic 
mirseries,  Chelsoa.  This  included  many  other  subjects  besides 
Rhododendrons,  as  Azaleas  Anthonv  Koet^r,  Cj'tisus  Beani 
(yellow)  -as  standards;  tree  P8W>ni«  \Keine  Elizabeth  (a  grand 
double  oeriae^,  Rheum  Alexandra?,  a  new  yellowish  leaved 
Chinese  8peo;es — leaves  more  like  those  of  Sorrei;  Clematis 
montana  rubenis,  mauve-pink ;  Clematis  (Atragena)  alpina, 
violet;  Libooedrus  maorolepis,  resembling  Thuyopsis  dolobrata. 
and  some  of  their  new  Vitises,  as  Thomsoni,  megalophylla,  and 
arniata  Veitchi,  each  quite  distinct  and  graceful.  Their  new 
bronzy  velvety  leaved  Actinidia  chinensis  was  another  notable 
plant. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  ElBenham,  Essex,  contributed  an  exhibit 
of  flowering  shrubs,  cut  and  arranged  in  vases.  Lilacs  *n 
variety,  Weigelas,  Cytisus,  and  Choisya  temata  were  to  be 
seen,  while  the  Acer  and  Beech  foliage  employed  nvade  a  capital 
foil.  6  K    .7  .  i- 

Once  again  Mr.  T.  Jannock,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  brought 
41  group  othis  delightful  Lilacs,  some  as  standards,  but  most  as 
bushes.  Marie  Legray,  white;  Belle  de  Naftcy,  lilac-pink;  and 
Louis  8path,  a  good  purple. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  made  an  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  Lilacs  in  vai'iety,  also  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas.  The.exjubit  was  evidently  su£Pering  for  want  of  more 
space. 

From  Messm.  "W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Southampton, 
came  a  nice  oollection  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  arranged 
with  cut  Magnolias,  Aoers,  and  Spirsea  Van  Houetti. 

A  nice  exhibit  of  cut  Lilacs  and  Hydrangeas  came  from 
Messrs.,  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  The  Lilacs  included  all  the 
more  modern  varieties,  while  the  plants  of  Catalpa  syringsefolia 
var.  pulverulenta  were  most  atti-active. 

,  A  group  of  Rhododendi-ons  in  a  cut  state  came  from  Mr.  R. 
Gill,  Tremough,  Penryn.  The  magnificent  trusses  attracted 
most  of  the  exhibitors.  Perhaps  the  most  meritorious  were 
R.  Auckland!,  R.  Gillei,  R.  Fafconeri,  and  a  number  of  other 
fonns.  A  very  fine  example  of  Embothrium  coccineum  was  also 
on  view,  while  Clianthus  puniceus  attracted  much  attention. 

Messrs.  Cripprs,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  again  had  Aoers  as  fine 
as  ever,  and  in  all  the  varieties.  Messrs.  Cutbusli  had  their 
variedly  clipped  Yew  and  Box  ti^es,  and  pyramidal  Bays. 
Messra.  Carter  and  Co.,  also  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  each  dis^ 
played  Japanese  pigmy  trees. 

Trees  and  shi'ubs  also  came  from  Messrs.  David  Russell  and 
Son,  Essex  Nurseries,  Bi-entwood.  They  had  rambler  Roses,  and  a 
new  large  leaved  variegated  Acer,  nainied  Drummondi,  tc^ether 
with  Aralia  Mandscliuricus,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Maples. 

A  group  of  frefsh  young  Maples  was  sent  by  Messrs.  W. 
Fromow  and  Sons,  C^lswici.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  also  had  shrubs,  among  them  being  Sciadopitys 
verticil  lata,  Azaleas,  Clematises,  Cytisus  prcecox,  dwarf  \ews, 
and  other  evergro<>iis. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  presented  standard 
Hollies  with  round  headn ;  also  Portugal  Laurels  of  similar  form  ; 
golden  bushy  Yews,  and  a  selection  of  their  best  Rhododendrons. 
Genista  hispanioa  lined  the  front. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouise  and  Son,  Ltd.,  York,  had  a  pretty 
bank  of  the  hardy  Azalea  rosspflona.  Tlie  plants  were  go<^  and 
well  flowered. 

Variegated  Ivy  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,. Richmond,  was  of 
beautiful  colour.  The  variety  was  Hedera  dentata  variegata, 
ft  fine  sport  from  the  old  H.  dentata,  and  which  appears  to liave 
much  of  the  strength  of  its  progenitor. 

Sweet  Feag 

M/.  Robt.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  again 
came  to  the  front  with  Sweet  Peas.  He  had  a  pretty  little  col- 
lection, in  which  were  Gladys  Unwin,  Wliiter  Spencer  (good), 
Herbert  Smith,  and  a  yellowish-ixxl  seedling,  like  St.  George. 

Messrs.  E.  \V.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  staged  a  nice 
exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  T55p»st  being  Mrs.  W.  King,  a  grand 
variety,  really  the  John  Ingman  we  saw  the  fii-st  season  the 
variety  was  intixxluced;  Helen  Lewis,  Mra.  Collier,  Gladys 
Unwin,  and  King  Edward  VII. 

These  beautiful  summer  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  G.  Stark 
and  Son,  Gt.  Rvburgh.  The  flowers  were  very  fine  for  the  early 
period,  especially  so  were  Nell  Gwynno,  H.  Eckford,  Mis.  Collier 
and  White  Spencer,  amojigst  a  number  of  standard  sorts  and 
reputed  seedlings. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmoi-e.  Winchester,  presented  a  really  fine 
display  of  Sweet  Pc^as.  The  flowers  were  not  only  large,  but 
carried  on  long  stems,  tlio  best  being  Helen  Lewis,  Princecss 
Victoria,  Elsie  Herbert,  ■^liss  Willmott,  and  ^Irs.  C.  W.  Bi-ead- 
more. 

A  prominent  display  of  Sweet  Peas  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Bobbie  and  Co.,  who  staged  a  new  variety  called  The  King. 


Hardy  Herbaeeooa  and  Alpine  Planti. 

Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  filled  a  long  table  with  choice 
seasonable  flowers.  We  observed  a  fine  selection  of  Gladioli; 
also  hybrid  Oncocyclus  Irises,  and  a  display  of  Bearded  end 
Spanish  Irises.  Among  other  things  were  Inoarvillea  Delavayi, 
the  new  pink  Astilbes,  lo<^ing  very  fresh  and  fine;  various 
Cypripediums,  particularly  C.  caloeolus.  A  grand  assortment 
of  Saxifrage  pyramidalis  was  another  strong  feature,  together 
with  Primula  Sikkimensis,  Azalea  rosseflora,  Lilium  rubellum, 
which  they  do  very  successfully;  hybrids  and  cross-breds  of 
Primula  japonica  in  a  goodly  array  of  colours;  also  Eremuri, 
Cytisus  l?'irefly,  Liliums  testaceum,  and  others.      . 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  in  one  of  their  fine  separate  groups 
staged  Meconoi>sis  punicea,  deep  clear  claret-red;  M.  racemose, 
blue;  and  M.  integrifirfia.  yellow;  also  well-grown  plants  of 
their  new  hardy  Primulas,  which  we  have  e&e where  alluded 
to. 

The  Craven  Nursery,  Clapham,  Y^orks,  made  a  pretty  little 
rook  ^rden,  which  was  nicely  arranged  in  the  small  space 
allotted.  A  fine  bank  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  nMide  a  good 
show,  while  Edrianthus  eerphyllifolius,  with  its  violet  ^wers, 
was  attractive.     Other  features  were  Ramondia  Nataliae. 

Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  had  a  small 
bank  arranged  naturally.  The  whole  presented  a  fine  appear- 
ance. The  varieties  of  Primula  fiieooldi  were  oonspicuaus 
features,  while  blocks  of  Aubrietias  in  variety  were  pleasing, 
as  were  ako  Gerberas,  Gentiaua  acaulis,  and  aome  hardy  feme. 

The  blisses  £.  and  M.  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  made  an 
artistic  display  of  alpine  plants,  in  which  were  noted  Geums, 
Saxifrages,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  and  Daisy  Dresden  China, 
a  sweet  little  pink  form.  Irises  and  Solomon*'s  Seal  were  effeo> 
tively  utilised  in  the  background.     A  very  tasteful  exhibit. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheel  and  Sons,  Crawley,  came  an  exhibit 
of  Lupines  in  variety.  The  most  striking  being^Cheal's  Pink. 
A  few  good  flowers  of  the  Tree  Paeony.  Mme.  H.  Lowe,  were 
striking,  while  a  collection  of  Violas  made  aaftod  front. 

Phloxes  from  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
were  quite  a  distinct  feature,  considering  the  early  period  the 
colours  were  first-rate.  Tall  bamboos  were  filled  with  Miss 
Robertson,  white;  Burns,  rosy  purple;  WTiite  Swan,  and  Mrs. 
Leokie,  while  a  prominent  feature  was  Viola  cornuta  purpurea, 
a  fine  violet  colour. 

Anemones  from  Mr.  N.  Lewis,  Seversdown,  Bridgewater. 
were  bright  and  attractive,  while  Aquilegias  of  the  long-spurred 
type  were  also  in  evidence. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladliams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southampton,  made  a 
specialty  of  Aquilegias  in  their  gixwip  of  hardy  flowers, 
A.  Stuarti  was  in  splendid  form.  Rehmannia  angulata  was 
also  in  good  condition,  while  Incaryillea  grandiflora  made  a  fine 
feature.     The  whole  group  being  nicely  arranged. 

From  Messi-s.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  oamea 
Large  display  of  hardy  flowers,  in  all  about  150ft  of  tabling. 
Tlie  Lupines  were  a  good  feature,  L.  Mo&rhoemi  was  very  dis- 
tinct, as  were  also  L.  Foxi,  and  the  older  forms.  Papaver 
Silver  Click  was  very  bright,  while  Calla  Rehmanni  was  much 
admired.  A  collection  of  Tulips  was  also  conspicuous,  while 
the  whole  collection  was  arranged  with  more  tlian  ordinary  skill 
and  taste. 

Pa^onies  and  Pyrethrums  oame  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son,  Langport,  the  best  of  the  former  being  Queen  Alexandra, 
large  single  white;  and  Henry  Irving,  dark  crimson;  with 
Beauty,  carmine-scarlet ;  Mi's.  Wm.  Kelway,  lar^e  double 
salmon  pink ;  Lord  Selborne,  cerise  ;  and  Pseonia  ofl^cinalis  rosea 
plena,  crimson.  Among  the  handsome  Pyrethrums,  which 
commanded  great  attention,  were  Mrs.  Wm.  Kelway,  deep 
pink;  Yvonne  Gayeaux,  double  pale  yellow;  Dorothy,  single 
pink  ;  and  Cassiope,  crimson. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  contributed  Lupinua 
arboreus  Somerset,  a  pretty  pale  yellow ;  L.  polyphyllus  hybrida, 
purplish  pink;  Saxifraga  umbrosa  Aurea  fol.  var.,  a  novelty; 
OroDus  pannonicum,  VioIa  pedata,  Cypripedium  macrantha, 
Peutstemon  stxiundiflorue.  lavender;  with  various  Primulas 
japonica,  Iberis  gibraltarica,  a  mauve  variety ;  Welsh  double 
Poppies,  Androsace  foliosa,  and  Aquilegia  caenilea.  They  also 
liad  Anchujia  italica  Dropmore  variety.  There  were  also  good 
plants  of  Coiiandron   ramondioides,  well  flowered. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  was  another 
exhibitor  of  liardy  flowers.  *  It  was  difficult  to  pick  out  the  best 
features,  for  all  Vei^  good.  Some  of  the  best  features  were 
Geranium  atlanticura,  Tulips  in  variety.  Phloxes  in  variety, 
some  good  PaM>nies,  a  collection  of  Primulas,  and  quite  a 
striking  collection  of  Liliums.  The  latter  were  represented  by 
L.  Hansoni,  L.  speciosum.  L.  s.  album,  L.  elej^ans  aureum,  and 
L.  auratura.  Also  Nymphfeas  and  various  bog  plants.  The 
Irises  were  also  an  attractive   feature. 

The  Mioses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
arranged  an  artistic  rock  gaixien.  The  chief  features  were 
Daisy  Alice,  Cvpripediums  in  variety,  Aubrietias  in  quantity, 
Primula  .japonica,  with  Ger]>enas,  Sedums  and  Aubrietias  m 
^leat  variety. 

{Continued  on  jiage  499.) 
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Mr.  J.  George. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  what  you  so  well  say 
obout  Mr.  George  in  the  last  issue  of  ihc  Journal  of  HortUuL- 
ture.  My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Geotge  was  at  the  Chrj-s- 
anthemum  Show  held  in  1881  at  Kingston-on-Tliames,  where  I 
won  a  first  prize  for  incurved  blooms  under  his  judging.  I  was 
much  impressed  then,  and  in  after  years,  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  inclirved  section,  and  his  method  of  appraising  the  indi- 
vidual value  of  each  blossom.  He  was  a  thoix>ugh  exponent  of 
the  terms  kno^vn  as  "form"  and  ''  finish,''  which  in  too  many  of 
the  present-day  varieties  are  missing.  A  rough  or  misshapen 
flower  ho  woulcl  not  recognise.  Such  doctrine  as  he  expounded 
has  been  valuable  to  me  since. — E.  Molyneux. 


Habits  of  tbe  Starling. 

By  Kent  farmoi*s  and  gardeners  this  well-known  bird  is 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  or  dislike.  For  ono 
thing,  the  species  appeal's  to  be  more  abundant  than  formerly, 
and  whereas  at  one  time  it  was  chiefly  observed  in  the  open,  it 
now  often  visits  gardens,  and  joins  company  with  the  sparrows 
that  are  on  the  watch  near  houses  for  cruml)s  or  fragments 
of  meat.  Its  diet  is  rather  mixed,  and  very  likely  it  may  pull 
up  young  plants  or  open  buds  occasionally,  but  an  examination 
of  the  crops  of  some  starlings  showed  that  they  are  extensive 
eaters  of  insects.  There  were  all  sorts  of  insects,  winged  species, 
caterpillars  and  ginibs  picked  off  plants  or  trees,  also  beetles 
and  other  underground  insects  which  the  bir<ls  must  have  turned 
up.  This  is  surely  a  point  in  favour  of  the  species.  Like 
sparrows,  the  starlings  sometimes  hold  a  "chapel,"  usually  in 
a  retired  wood,  to  which  they  come  from  all 'quarters  by  nun- 
dreds,  or  even  thousands,  and  disx)erse  as  they  came.~C. 


Destroying  Worms  In  Lawns. 

Lime  water  is  very  commonly  recommended  in  gardening 
articles  for  destix>ying  worms  in  lawns.  The  following  recipe 
is  one  I  have  alwaj-s  found  effective.  Take  a  lump  of 
fresh  lime  and  place  it  iji  a  bucket  with  a  little  water  and  then 
fill  up  the  receptacle;  stir  vigorously^  allow  the  liquid  to  settle, 
aaid  await  events.  If  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  distinct  sedi- 
ihent  on  the  bojttom  of  the  bucket  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  water  is  fully  charged  with  litiie ;  it  should  be  strained 
off  for  use.  If,  however,  there  is  Ao  sediment,  more  lime 
should  be  added,  stirring  must  again  be  done,  and  this  should 
be  cojntinued  until  the  sediment  is  see*,  as  in  its. absence  there 


Primula  frondosa. 

will  be  a  deficiency  of  lime.  Amateurs  need  not  fear  that  they 
will  make  the  liquor  too  strong;  this  is  impossible,  as  the 
water  wiJl  only  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  in  suspension. 
— B.,  Bagshot.  • 


Wallflowers. 

There  is  no  community  to  whom  the  familiar  and  homely 
Wallflower  does  not  appeal  at  this  season  of  the  year;  for 
in  the  gardens  of  the  cottage,  even  to  the  humblest  degree, 
abundance  of  these  fragrant  flowers  are  found.  In  the  flower 
gardens  of  the  mansion  quite  elaborate  colour  schemes  may  be 
made  up  from  the  distinct  varieties  available.  It  is  possible  to 
select  at  least  fifty  bearing  distinct  descriptions.  The  old 
Blood  Red,  and  selections  from  it,  have  been  favourites  for 
many  years,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Golden  Tom  Thumb. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  raise  affection  for  the  old 
Wallflowers  that  are  found  flourishing  in  the  simple  cottage 
garden.  Much  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  purity  j  yet  it 
only  rarely  happens  that  **  rogues''  are  found  among  the 
selections.  Some  of  the  well-known  seedsmen  distribute 
mixtures  of  the  finest  varieties,  embracing  many  distinct 
shades,  and  for  borders  and  isolated  l>ed6  these  claim  a  large 
degree  of  appreciation.  In  the  formal  flower  garden  somtthinp 
more  definite  must  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  and  as  we  have  already  remarked,  there  is 
no  shadow  of  difficulty  in  producing  either  diversity 
or  harmony.  In  W^allflowers  there  is  ample  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  most  fastidious,  and  though  there 
may  b€J  said  to  be  much  less  diversity  in  double  than 
in  single  forms,  yet  the  diversity  is  sufficient.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  both  to  choose  and  to  sow 
Wallflower  seeds.  Trial  may  be  made  with  new  ones, 
or  old  ones  may  be  respected.  Sometimes  one  is 
privileged  to  inspect  some  exhaustive  collection,  whew 
criticism  of  the  kinds  can  be  made.— W.  S. 

Primula  Irondosa. 

Tliis  is  a  very  pretty.  sinaU,  cluster-flowered 
species,  after  the  style  aaid  liabit  of  P.  fiarinosa,  the 
Bird's-eye  Primrose,  and  P.  Forbesi,  the  Baby  Prim- 
rose, but  larger  than  either  of  those.  It  was  in  bloom 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  may  be  found  flowering  into 
June.  The  flowers  are  bright  mauve-purple,  freely 
l>orne.     It  is  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace. 


Bed  of  Tulips,  White  Swan. 


Tolip,  Wblte  Swan.  . 

Tliis  is  quite  one  of  the  best  white  Tulips  at  pre- 
sent upon  the  market.  It  is  single,  with  snoAvy- 
white,  large  globular  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  from 
our  photograph  of  a  be<l  of  them.  Tlie  substance  is 
thick  and  good.  It  grows  loin  high,  bearing  up 
well ;  and  is  ^cod  either  for  forcing  and  cirtting  or 
for  a  display  in  a  bed. 
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Notices  ol  Ms. 


Manures  for  Fruit  axd  Otoer  Trees,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  GriflSths. 

Loudon:  Robert  Sutton,  43,  The  Exchange,  Southwark 

Street,  S.E. ;  price  7s.  6d. 
This  is  undoiibt-edly  a  useiui  reference  work  upon  matters  oon- 
ceming  tbe  ash  constituents  of  trees;  and  upon  what  nuinures 
or  fertilisers  to  supply  to  fruit  end  other  trees.  It  oontainfi 
rather  a  curious  mixture  of  technical  and  literary  matter.  The 
author  appears  to  have  allowed  himself  some  liberties  in  the 
composition  of  it.  As  he  proceeds  he  seems  suddenly  to  remem- 
ber somo  line  or  allusion  to  his  subject  by  one  of  the  great 
writera,  and  thereupon  he  quotes.  Often,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
these  quotations  are  quite  superfluous,  but  there  they  are*. 

Whether  gardeners  and  foresters  will  go  so  far  as  to  apply 
manures  to  Poplar  and  Willow,  and  all  the  other  trees  that  are 
herein  named,  is  not  for  us  to  say ;   but  Dr.   GriflSths  has  at 


A  Ped  of  Kelway's  Delphiniums  in  a  Somerset  Apple  Orchard. 


least  supplied  the  manurial  formulse  for  them.  The  chapter 
on  "Manures  for  Fruit  Ti*ees,*'  however,  has  an  especial  value. 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  historical  introduction  on  plant- 
chemistry  and  soil  chemistry,  in  which  the  makers  of  the  science 
are  mentioned  and  their  work  described.  Earl  Dundonald^s 
book,  publisiied  in  1795,  is  the  first  in  the  English  language  on 
agricultural  chemistry.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
are  told,  was  not  discovered  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Liebig's  discoveries  receive  due  recognition.  It  was 
lie  who  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  humus  theory— the  theory 
that  plants  lived  upon  humus.  "Liebig  fully  established  the 
laws  which  govern  a  proper  system  of  husbandry ;  and  these 
laws  form  the  basis  of  modem  scientific  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture.'*    Great  progress  has  been  made  since  1840. 

Dr.  Griffiths  points  out  that  according  to  the  law  of  mini- 
mum, a  soil  destitute  of  any  one  of  the  mineral  constituents 
may  become  more  or  less  barren,  "since  it  is  the  minimum  of 
any  one  essential  ingredient,  and  not  the  maximum  of  others, 
which  is  the  measure  of  fertility.''  The  selective  action  exer- 
cised by  roots,  we  learn,  was  originally  proved  by  De  Saussure. 
Tho.se  who  hold  to  the  theory  that  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  refraction  of  light  from  any  vegetable  surface,  so  is  the 
colour,  will  not  probably  agree  with  the  author's  unqualified 
statement  that  "the  mixing  of  two  pigments  (clilorophyll  and 
xanthophyll)  in  different  proportions  gives  most  of  the  various 
tints  or  shades  of  leaves.  If  this  is  true  of  leaves,  why  not 
also    of     petals,  which   are    metamorphos-od   li^vt^ts-'       In     the 


function  of  assimilation,  light  is  neoeegary,  and  also  iron;  the 
latter  being  a  fact  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Chapter  III.  deals  with  the  varieties  and  composition  ot 
soils,  and  notee  are  incorporated  as  to  the  soib  that  certain 
fruit  and  forest  trees  prefer.  A  ijuotation  from  Cheal  is  also 
given,  to  the  effect  that  *'The  high  pei-centage  of  iron  oxide 
present  in  the  Californian  soil  is  probably  the  chief  contributing 
cause  of  the  brightnesis  in  cok>ur  of  the  Californian  fruite. 

Following  this  chapter  conies  the  lengthy  one,  with  abund- 
ance  of  tabiilar  and  numerical  date,  on  the  oompoeition  ot  fruit 
trees;  and  then  another  on  the  special  manures  for  in<hvidual 
genera;  and  laistly,  a  brief  allusion  to  how  to  assort  and  pUnt 
ornamental  shrubs,  which  is  more  largely  horticultural  than 
scientifically  chemical. 

The    Modkrn    Carnation:    How  to    Grow  and  Show  It,  by 
Hayward  Mathias  and  P.  Smith.     Burnley:  The  Horti- 
cultural Printing  Co. ;  price  3s.  6d.  net.  ,  ^,  •    ,     i 
Some  of  our  readers  who  may  have  seen  and  read  this  book 

several  months  ago^  may  think 
this  is  a  second  edition  we  are 
reviewing.     We  have  not  heard 
of,  or  seen  the  eeoond  editkm, 
but  doubtless   the  demand  will 
call  for  a  reprint.     The  book  is 
pleasantly  written  in  a  straight- 
forward wav,   the  first  section 
dealing  with    border    varieti€s, 
and  two  others  with  Malmaiaons 
and  "Americans."     This  is  the 
**new  year"  in  the  perpetual- 
flowering    Carnation's       cvcle, 
when  growers  can  start  afresh 
with  j-oung  rooted  stock.      The 
Malmaisons,  of  course,  are  com- 
ing into  flower,  and  the  border 
kinds  will  also  soon  be  bloom- 
ing.     How  to  hybridise    forms 
one  of  the  chaptere,  and  another 
is  devoted  to  exhibiting  and  to 
"  d  ressing    the       blooms ' '  —the 
latter    a    custom    not  yet  out- 
grown.   All  of  these  are  season- 
wable;   and,   indeed,    a  book  like 
thi.s,  at  the  present  fiay,  is  never 
out    of  season,  since  there  are 
Carnations   for   ^iuter,   spring, 
and  summer,  with  quite  enougli 
to  spare  for  autumn.    "Diseases 
and   Peets"    are    considered  in 
the  final  pages,  and  the  book  is 
the  product  of  two  €x:perience(l 
cultivatons.      It  is  such  as  one 
can  safely  recommend. 
Grapes    and    How     to    Grow 
Them,       an       illustrated 
guide,     by    J.     Lansdell. 
London :    W.  H.   and  L. 
Colli ngridge,  148,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  E.C. 
This    is    a    "handboolc  dealint; 
with  the  history,  culture,  man- 
agement, propagation,  and  in- 
sect and  fun^ia  enemies  of  the 
Grape  Vine  in  vineries,  ^een- 
houses,  and  in  the  open  air."     Mr.  Lansdell,  as  we  know,  has 
had  good  experience,  and  is  well  qualified  to  furni^  pointed 
and  reliable  hints  upon  this  very  important  part  of  the  gar- 
dener's functions.     Grapes  are  one  of  the  ^reat  crops  of  the 
farden.     In  the  historical  part,  it  is  not  pointed  out  that  the 
ue,  as  a  means  of  heating,  was  first  employed  in  a  vinery  at 
Belvoir  Castle.     The  placing  of  glas^s  "windows"  ckgamst  open- 
air  Vines  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  greenhouse.     As  the 
book  costs  but  a  shilling,  it  will  be  accessible  to  a  wide  circle 
of  purchasers. 

DelphlDifliDs  in  an  Orchard. 

The  stately  Delphinium  appears  to  advantege  anywhere,  be 
it  in  borders  or  in  the  wooded  glade.  But  it  likes  its  share  of  the 
good  things  of  the  earthy  larder,  and  enjoys  a  rich  deep  k>amy 
soil,  not  loose  or  thin,  nor  very  heavy,  or  close,  or  cold. 
Neither  are  we  to  expect  the  best  results  from  freshly  planted 
crowns.  The  roots  are  somewhat  impatient  of  disturbance,  and 
only  the  best  yields  are  accorded  m  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  following  their  replanting.  Under  the  best  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  an  open  position,  iS&lphiniums,  according  to 
variety,  will  attain  6ft  or  7ft  in  height,  perhaps  even  more. 
Tlie  lK\st  of  Kelw^ay's  newer  varieties  have  flowers  as  large,  or 
bigger,  than  a  crown  piece,  borne  closely  on  a  long  spike.  ^  We 
are  indebted  to  Mc\s8i8.  Kelway  for  the  use  of  the  illustration. 
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Aphides. 


Nut  Aphis  (A.  coryli)  is  not  generally  very  infectious  and 
injurious,  though  sometimee  being  so  abundant  as  to  coat  the 
husks  and  Nuts  with  "  honty  dew.** 

The  Woolly  Aphis  or  American  Blight  (Schizoneura 
lanigera)  differs  from  the  preceding  members  of  the  aphides  in 
having  a  single  furcation  or  fork  of  the  cubital  vein,  hence 
the  secretion  of  **  honey  dew**  is  very  small.  Apple  growers 
notice  tufts  of  woolly  or  oottony  substance  on  the  stems  or 
branche<5  of  Apple  trees.  They  find  the  white  substance  to 
consist  of  little  groups  of  aphides  in  various  stages,  and  feeding 
by  pushing  their  suckers  into  the  tender  bark.  This  causes  an 
abnormal  growth  of  the  infested  part.  The  infection  may  arise 
from  viviparous  females  carried  by  wind,  and  by  winged 
viviparous  females— dark  brown,  with  large  wings,  black  veined. 
To^Tards  the  end  of  summer,  amons  the  larvee  produced  by 
these  winged  forms  are  wingless,  egg-bearing  females,  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  unable  to  feed.  Each  of  these  wingless 
females  deposits  one  verv  small,  round,  transparent  egg  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark,  ana  from  this  hatches  a  viviparous  larva. 
Propagation,  once  established  on  a  tree,  is  however,  principally 
carried  on  by  hibernating  vivioarous  larvate,  which  pass  the 
winter  wrapped  up  in  their  woolly  coats  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  on  the  branches  and  twigs,  as  well  as  upon  the  roots  in 
some  cases.  In  the  spring  these  wingless  females  produce  vivi- 
parous larvae  and  increases  enormously,  so  that  the  infested 
tree  is  dotted  with  cottony  tufts  and  streamers  hanging  from 
the  branches.  Occasionally  the  woolly  aphis  is  found  on  the 
Crab  in  hedgerows,  some  examples  of  which  I  had  under 
observation  for  several  years,  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  notioinp:  the  attentions  of  the  Tomtits  (Parus  cterulea)  in 
winter,  and  the  entire  clearance  of  the  pests.— T.  R. 


Irises. 

An  Onoooydas  Iris. 

This  is  by  no  means  frequently  met  with  in  gardens,  but 
flowers  are  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  shows.  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  obtained  an  award  of  merit  for  Iris  Sari  Nazarensis 
in  the  year  1893,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  very  large 
stocks  about.  We  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  J.  Weathers* 
''Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants**  (Ijongmans),  a  book  tliat 
we  never  can  praise  too  highly: — '*Iris  Sari,  a  fine  Oncocyclus 
Iris  from  the  banks  of  the  River  Sar,  in  Cilicia.  The  typical 
plant,  which  has  bright  lilac  flowers,  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
cultivation,  but  is  represented  in  gardens  by  the  variety  lurida, 
which  has  about  six  sword-^haped  somewhat  glaucous  leaves, 
about  6in  long  and  ^in  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  IVIay 
and  very  much  resemble  those  of  Iris  Susiana,  but  are  somewhat 
smaller,  and  of  soft  violet-purple,  with  deeper  spots  and  veins, 
the  falls  being  darker  in  colour  than  the  roundish  standards, 
and  having  a  diffuse  brownish-black  beard.  When  the  flowers 
first  open  they  have  the  general  dark,  silver-grey  appearance  of 
I.  Susiana,  but  the  purple  hue  become^  moro  pronounced  with 
age.  The  variety  Naawirensis,  from  Palestine,  has  the  falls 
heavily  veined  with  rows  of  brownish-purple  spots  on  a  pale  or 
straw-yellow  ground,  and  a  large  maroon  blotch  in  the  centre, 
while  the  standards  are  creamy  white,  beautifully  veined  with 
blue."  Our  illustration  will  help  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the 
flower.  The  plant  is  dWarf,  not  exceeding  1ft  in  height.  Fine 
roots  are  obtainable  at  the  price  of  sixpence  each,  or  5s.  per 
dozen. 

The  Honspur  Tribe. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  any  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  variety 
and  improvement  which  await  the  Iris  in  the  future,  and  the 
'^ybridiser  has  spread  out  before  him,  when  he  considers  the 
worlds  still  left  for  him  to  conquer,  a  vista  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing prospect.  The  victories  of  the  pa^t  hold  out  the  necessary 
encouragement  for  him  to  go  forward,  for  the  many  lovely 
hybrid  Irises  now  in  existence  will  only  spur  him  on  to  greater 
achievements.  One  of  the  most  ardent  students  and  hybridisers 
of  the  Iris  was  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and,  although  that 
i^u^'j^'^^*  ™*"  ^*  passed  from  among  us,  the  creations  of  his 
hybridising  work  remain  with  us  to  give  pleasure  to  generations 
of  admirers  of  the  Fieurs-de-Lie. 

Among  the  flowers  we  owe  to  Sir  Michael  Foster  are  the 
Alonspur  Irises,  by  which  we  mean  the  hybrids  he  raised  be- 
tween two  fine  species  of  beardless  Irises,"^  Iris  Monnieri  and 
1.  spuria.     The  former  is  a  noble  golden  vellow  Iris,  ftowerinj; 


in  June  and  July,  and  a  bold  plant  with  its  handsome  leaves 
and  its  stems  from  3ft  to  4ft  high,  according  to  its 
|>osition  and  soil.  In  water  or  in  moist  places  it  will  reach  4ft 
nigh,  but  in  the  border  it  will  be  dwarfer,  although  very  beau- 
tiful  in  either.  The  latter  is  a  pretty  well-known  plant,  also 
from  3ft  to  4ft  high,  and  giving  beautiful  lilac-blue  flowers 
in  the  type,  some  variation  existing,  however,  and  giving  rise 
to  some  named  varieties.  The  union  of  these  two  fine  Irises 
has  given  us  these  Monspur  varieties,  which  have  taken  their 
size  and  general  form  from  I.  Monnieri  and  their  colour  from 
I.  spuria.  The  shades  of  colour  vary  somewhat,  but  lilac-blue 
predominates,  and  a  group  of  these  Irises  by  the  side  of  a  pond 


p^,#v 


Iris  Sari  Nazarensis. 


or  Lake  or  massed  in  the  border  is  a  delightful  sight  when  they 
are  in  bloom.     Their  general  height  is  about  4ft. 

Th£ro  are  in  commerce,  apart  from  mixed  seedlings,  several 
named  varieties^  such  as  Dorothy  Foster,  which  has  blue  falls 
and  violet-blue  standards;  A.  J.  Balfour,  which  is  violet-blue 
with  a  yellow  blotch ;  Premier,  violet ;  and  the  charming  Juno, 
with  lilac-blue  standards  and  pretty  falls  of  white,  but  veined 
and  shaded  with  blue  and  decorated  with  a  golden  spot.  A 
few  other  named  varieties  exist,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
in  commeroe.  The  Monspur  Irises  will  thrive  in  the  places 
already  indicated,  either  by  the  water  or  in  the  border,  but  in 
the  former,  at  least,  they  must  be  in  sun,  or  they  will  run  more 
to  foliage  than  to  flower.  They  like  sun  when  in  the  border, 
also  if  plenty  of  flower  is  required ;  but  in  such  a  place  occa- 
sional watering  will  be  helpful,  especially  if  in  a  naturally  dry 
soil.  These  beautiful  varieties  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  alorionsi  Fleurs-de-Lis. — R.  N. 
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This  Rock  Qarden  in  May. 


Notes  froi  Kew. 


The  Dafifodik  and  earlier  flowering  bulbs  are  mainly  paist. 
A  few  of  the  poet's  Narciss  still  linger  in  the  grass,  particnWlv 
where  they  are  screened  from  the  sun  behind  the  tall  BeecK 
trees.  Bluebells  and  "Whitebells"  and  "  Pinkbells  "  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  grass,  along  with  IVIav-flowering  Tulips  and 
patohes  of  Saxifraga  rotundiH>lia,  which  holds  its  own  very  well. 
Of  course,  the  vast  sheets  of  deep  blue  furnished  by  the  Blue* 
J^lls  in  the  woods  and  in  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds  attract 
crowds  of  visitors.  Sunday  might  hav^  been  called  Bluebell 
Sunday.  We  do  not  think  there  can  a  finer  sight  than  this  in 
any  otner  garden  anywhere. 

Then  the  gorgeous  A^falea  ^rden  is  nearing  perfection,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  beautiful  at  the  height  of  its  display. 
The  circular  .masses  of  the  mosl  brilliant  reds,  yellows,  and 
orange  oolours  upon  a  deep  green  setting,  and  spread  as  they 
are  ov,er  an  acre  of  ground,  command  unqualified  expressions 
of  admiration.' 

The  Flower  Garden. 

The  third  great  feature  in  the  open  aii*  (and  nobody  enters 
the  houses  at  this  season!)  is  the  resplendent  and  bizarre  effect 
of  the  Tulip  and  Wallflower  beds  upon  the  parterre  by  the  Palm 
House.  Kew  has  had  nothing  finer  for  several  yeans,  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  Tulips  Save  been  absent  from  these  beds 
owing  to  an  outbreak  of  disease.  Now  that  this  trouble  has 
been  overcome,  one  hopes  that  the  Tulips  will  be  utilised  there 
in  successive  years.  The  tall-stemmed  May  varieties  are  em- 
ployed, and  every  bed  has  a  double  complement  of  plants,  as 
dwarf  Phloxes,  Arabis,  AJyssum,  Pansies  and  Violas,  or  other 
subjects.  These  flower  from  early  in  March,  and  then  just  when 
they  pass  out  of  their  glory,  the  Tulips  follow  on.  This  carries 
on  the  flowering  season  until  the  summer  bedding  plants  are 
ready  to  be  planted.  In  this  department— that  of  summer 
bedding— Kew  cannot,  or  does  not  try  to,  equal  the  effect  ob- 
tained at  Hampton  Court,  for  example.  Certain  of  these  Spring 
beds  (little  round  ones  between  the  large  ovals)  are  filled  with 
double  Daisies,  Alyssum  citrinum,  and  Forget-me-not.  The 
Daisies  are  Rob  Roy,  rich  bright  crimson,  and  Venus,  a  big 
flowered  good  white.  Tliey  are  not  mixed.  The  Forget-me-not 
is  Myofiotis  alpestris,  of  a  nice  habit.  Among  the  Tulips  are 
Europe,  Harry  J.  Veitch  (a  grand  dark  ^^hining  red),  Picotee, 
La  Candeur,  and  Bouton  d'Or. 


The  excellent  effect  pro<luced  by  a  massed  display  of  the 
common  Forget-me-not  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci^ited.  One 
lar^e  bed  in  the  open  grounds,  nc^r  the  Cumberland  Gate, 
while  permanently  devoted  to  evergreen  trees  (Firs),  which  are 
set  well  apart,  is  just  now  like  a  hazy  cloud  of  palest  blue. 
Clouds  are  usual! v  above  our  heads,  we  know,  but  the  metaphor 
must  stand.  We  commend  the  humble  Forget-me-not  to  the 
attention  of  flower  gardeners.  I^ter  in  the  season,  deeper  blue 
waves  will  most  possibly  be  seen,  as  furnished  by  drifts  of 
Callistephus  chinensia.  the  parent  species  of  the  China  Asters. 
Tliou^nds  are  planted  in  and  around  the  beds  of  evergreens, 
and  in  the  gladm  — at  least,  they  have  been  in  former  vears. 


We  liked  the  contrast,  too,  of  the  kidney-shaped 
beds  of  dwarf  bushy  Maples  (Aoers)  on  either  side 
of  one  of  the  paths  by  the  rock  garden.  One  bed 
contains  red-leaved  staples  and  yellow  Violas;  the 
other  has  yellow  Maples  and  blue  Violas.  Tulip 
I^  Merveille,  a.  noble  cerise,  over  Sweet  Williams, 
deserves  a  notice. 

•  •  • 

The  l)est  early  Iris,  other  than  florentina,  is 
I.  aphylla  nudioaulis,  1ft  high,  with  flowers  of  a 
good  light  blue.  Of  the  shruXs  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, one  should  mention  the  rare  and,  of 
course,  but  little  known  Rosa  Hugonis,  with  a 
bushy,  free  habit  of  growth,  leaves  like  those  of 
the  Scotch  Rose,  and  pretty  bright  canary  yellow, 
single  flowers.  The  round  bed  of  the  silvery- 
leaved  Artemesia  tridentata  has  been  pruned  back, 
\>r  rather  sawn  back,  to  within  1ft  of  the  ground, 
and  the  prettv  new  growths  are  making  swift  head- 
way, ^lagnolia  stellata  is  over;  but  Pyrus  lobata, 
a  much  larger  subject,  of.  course,  continues  the 
huecession  of  white  blossom.  The  nowers  are  over 
an  inch  across. 

The  Rock  Garden. 
Then  we  wander  into  the  rock  garden  €aid  find 
a  best  of  interesting  thin^^p.     Prominent  is  a  colony 
of  the  flat-flowered  carmine-pink  Dianthus  gelidus. 
The  now  Primula  Cockburniana  has  also  a  phice — 
a  cool,  moist  bottom  space.     Near  it  is  the  grace- 
ful, though  dwarf,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis ;  and 
of  the  more  accessible  alpines  we  find  good  patches 
of  Phlox  amcena.  Phlox  divaricata,  and  Phlox  stelkria  lilacina, 
the  latter-  very  dwarf,  and  close,  and  free.     Geum  triflonim,. 
with  drooping  hea<ls  of  coral ;  Dicentra  eximia,  pink,  and  always 
in     flower;     Erysimum     ochroleucum,     palest     jrellow;       and 
E.  ru  pest  re,  rich  Alyssum-yellow ;  Mertensia  virginica,  difficult 
to  get  to  do  well,  but  finely  ffowei^  ;  with  other  snowy  sheets  in 
Drj^as  octopetala,  (Ethionema  Shistosum  (pale  pink).  Anemone 
narcissiflora  (white),   Senecio  aureus.  Orchis  mascula  (purple), 
Lithospermum     prostratum,     Nepeta    Mussoni,    and    Alyasum 
saxatile  citrinum  (of  a  soft  sulphury  yellow). 
«  •  • 

Ib  tJie  alpine  house  there  are  other  little  gems  to  be  ad- 
mired. Pentstemon  Menziesi,  from  somewhere  in  Northrwest 
America !  is  a  8h.rubby  species,  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
a. Snapdragon,  and  of  a  pale  lavender-lilac  colour.  Meoonopis 
aculeata  is  here  in  5in  pots,  in  a  somewhat  loose,  kafy  compost. 
Primula  Veitchi  ixsembles  an  obconica  variety.  It  is  of  a  bright 
crimson,  with  an  orange  eye.  Lewisia  cotyfedon  is  a  gem  that 
many  would  like  io  possess"  The  rosette  of  fleshy  leaves  resemble 
those  of  a  Cotyledon,  while  the  pink  and  white  bell^hajadd 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  cymes  of  about  a  doeen  each.  The 
plant  stands  eight  to  nine  inches  high.  Orchis  vfariegata  has 
the  flowers  peppered  purole  over  pink.  Gentiana  aoaulis 
ccelestis  is  much  rialer  than  tne  type,  and  has  a  pretty  greenish- 
yellow  throat.  Other  excellent  plants  are  Senecio  lanatus,  with 
orange-red  flowers  of  five  to  six  in  a  cluster,  growing  9in  high ; 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  very  graceful,  1ft,  pale  blue ; 
Primula  involucnata  cserulea,  pale  blush  white;  Etrichium 
nanum,  like  a  very  tiny  Myosotis  (this  is  kept  fairly  dry); 
Wahlenf)ergia  serpylli folia,  large  violet  bells,  and  Primula 
pulvenilesta.  a  strong  and  showy  new  species  of  the  japonica 
type.  •  •  •  .     * 

A  brief  glance  at  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  must  suffice; 
but  several  good,  yet  too  much  neglected  things  are  in  full 
blossom.  Euphorbia  epithymoides  (or  polychroma  of  the 
nurseriet^),  furnishes  inteusc'ly  brilliant  rounded  masses  of  living 
yellow,  2ft  high  and  the  same  in  width.  Euphorbia  palustris  is 
of  the  same  bright  yellow,  but  reaches  3ift  to  4ft.  Euphorbia 
Wulfeni  is  more  remarkable  for  the  character  of  its  growth 
and  leaves,  which  is  very  striking,  than  for  its  flowers.  Ononis 
rotundifolia  makes  clumps  of  deep  pink ;  Nepeta  Mussoni  is  grey- 
purple;  Thermopsis  montana,  jellow ;  and  of  the  Geranium 
family,  which  is  early  into  flower,  the  best  are  sylvatica,  blue ; 
sylvatica  rosea,  magenta-purple;  Pha?um,  purple-lake;  rivularis, 
white;  and  Wlassovianum,  jxale  blue. 


Contretemps   at   Bath. 

lliere  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Gardeners* 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  May  22,  but  owing  to  some 
confusion  in  regai-d  to  dates  the  chairman,  secretary,  and 
majoritv  of  the  members  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
although  about  half-a-dozen  members  did  so.  There  was  the 
usual  exhibition  of  horticultural  produce.  Mr.  Clark,  gar- 
dener to  Mi-s.  Dol)soni  obtained  6  points  for  cut  flowers,  points 
for  pot  plants,  and  ()  points  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr. 
J.  Brake,  gard^^ner  to  Mr.  R.  Kei>vley,  4  points  for  vegetables, 
and  3  i>oint«  for  cut  flower.s.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  open 
discussion. 


May  2S,  1908. 
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Tiees  and  Shrobs. 


The  Doable-flowering  Cherry. 

All  trees,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  are  flow<:ring 
trees;  but  in  the  gardening  sense  we  mean  only  those  with 
conspicuous  or  orniamental  blossoms.  Among  them,  as 
*' W.  P.  W.**  in  his  seafionabk  article  on  pago  450  remarked, 
the  double-flowering  Cherry  (Prunus  Cerasus  fl.-pl.)  stands  well 
to  the  front ;  and  so  do  the  best  forms  of  the  peeudo-Cerasus 
or  Bastard  Cherry,  among  which  are  Watereri  and  James  H. 
Veitch.  Th<jse  have  large  flowers  of  a  pretty  roseate  hue,  and 
they  last  longer  than  those  of  the  common  Cherry.  The  wild 
Gean  (Prunus  Avium)  also  furnishes  a  lovely  tree,  and  in  the 
same  genus  for  earlv  May-blossoming  we  would  name  th^:  Bird- 
Oherry,  Prunus  Padus,  and  P.  acida  fl.-pl.,  a  beautiful  dwarf 
Cherry.  Of  course,  as  a  wall  shrub,  no  one  can  forego  Prmi^s 
triloba  fl.-pl.,  a  Chinese  species  with  rosy- white  flowers,  which 
oome  earlier  than  others  we  have  named. 

Flowering  Species  in  a  London  Garden. 

Scarcely  m  month  has  passed  since  we  were  mourning,  as  we 
thought,  the  lost  beauty  of  our  trees.  After  sucH  severe  weather 


A  Standard  Double-flowering  Cherry. 

as  we  had  in  the  early  spring  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
the  trees  look  more  beautiful,  or  furnish  a  greater  profusion  of 
bloom.  In  the  garden  under  my  care  are  some  splendid  Chests 
nuts,  whose  blooms  are  very  fine.  The  Mountain  Ash  and  the 
double  Cherry  are  exceedingly  good,  and  the  Laburnums  are 
heavily  laden.  The  Siberian  Cnab  is  another  tree  that  has 
flowered  well.  The  Magnolias  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers. 
The  white  LUac  has  done  well,  but  the  pink  and  lilac-coloured 
have  not  been  so  good.  The  Cnatfpguses  are  a  magnificent 
sight ;  the  Guelder  Roses,  with  their  large  balls  of  white  flowers  ; 
AVeigelia  rosea,  with  long  sprays  of  sweet  flowers;  Wistaria 
sinensis,  just  showing;  and  Azalea  mollis,  each  are  very  fine,  and 
pioduce  the  impression  that  we  are  in  the  country  instead  of 
town.— Charles  Hill,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Coloured  Shrubs  at  the  Temple. 

At  the  Temple  Show  Messrs.  Clieal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley, 
had  a  wonderful  selection  of  coloured  kindsj  including 
Oaks,  Planes,  Beeches,  Aoers.  Tlieir  Aralia  Mandschuricus 
foliis  variegatis  was  beautifully  tinted.  Big  fine  bushes  of 
Acer  x>almatum,  Fagus  sylvatica  pendula  Reygerloo,  very  deep 
red;  and  Acer  campestris  foliis  maculatus,  were  in-  evidence. 
Their  ornamental  Vines  formed  quite  a  feature,  and  lastly  we 
would  name  a  new  and  beautiful  tree— Actinidia  Kolomikta, 
with  oval  leaves,  prettily  tipped  with  pink,  the  rest  of  the  leaf 
green. 


Vi\Q    temple    ^l\ow. 

(Continued  from  poye  494.J 

Hardy  flowers  in  finc^  condition  oame  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  who  piesented  a  noteworthy  exhibit.  The  backgrouna 
was  made  of  Rhododendrons,  such  as  R.  Falooneri  witb  erand 
foliage*.  Alpines  were  very  much  in  evidence,  and  included 
some  choice  Aubrietias,  Cypripediums,  Saxifragas,  sad  Tutips. 
The  whole  was  beautifully  arranged,  and  produced  a  fine  effect. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  contributed  hardy  flow^Brs. 
The  Cytisufi  in  variety  were  very  striking,  a6  were  also  Lilacs, 
Meoonopsis  oambrica  fl.-pl.  The  baskets  of  Phlox  canadensis, 
and  Irises  of  the  Germania  type  helped  to  make  a  nice  exhibit. 
Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Chnstchurch,  made  a  very  attnactive 
exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  whioh  could  be  seen  to  perfection.  The 
Papavers  were  in  grand  form,  especially  Papavtr  Livermere. 
Scfllas  in  their  various  coloutB  were  arrangedT  in  masses,  while 
the  tall  spdkes  of  Eremuri  made  a  noble  background. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  had  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  haixly  flowers.  The  Pyrethrums  were  very  varied  and 
well  grown.  The  G^eums,  too,  lent  a  ^easing  tinge  of  colour. 
Carnations,  too,  were  very  well  staged,  as  vrexie  also  Tulips, 
^inemones,  and  Irises.  Rock  plants  were  nicely  staged  on 
either  flank  of  the  exhibit. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  a  striking  exhibit ; 
there  was  quite  a  free  grace  about  the  exhibit  that  nutde  it 
most  inviting.  Geums  in  variety,  Trilliums,  TroUias,  Sapo- 
narias,  Acera,  and  similar  plants  were  most  apxKropriately 
applied.  The  entire  exliibit  was  most  tastefully  arrajiged  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  flower  lovers  of  this  section. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  had  a  nicely  arranged  rock 
garden.  The  Saponarias  were  especially  good,  while  the 
Primulas,  Phloxes,  and  Aubrietias  were  distinctive,  the  whole 
arrangement  was  not  overcrowded  and  consequently  the  effect 
good. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  oontribnted  a  fine 
example  of  rock  gardening;  the  chief  features  were  the  huge 
mounds  erected  with  suitable  plants.  It  T;(t)uld  be  diffionlt  to 
describe  all  the  features  of  this  exhibit,  but  all  the  w^-known 
plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  to  be  seem 

The  largest  individual  exhibit  of  hardy  plants  was  probably 
that  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  This  was  banked 
up  10ft  at  the  back  with  a  cork  bark  formation. 
Rhododendrons  and  bamboos  lined  the  back,  and  there  w^re 
pretty  groups  of  the  new  Cypripedium  ventricosum,  purple; 
also  Phlox  canadensis,  Oalceoraxia  Golden  Gem,  Phlox  I^amp- 
hami,  Lilium  testaceunx,  and  L.  canadensis  flava.  Their 
Lumnes  Moerheimi  is  a  pretty  pink  thing. 

Lady  Northcliffe,  Sutton  Place,  Guildfom  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Goat  ley),  exhibited  a  group  of  Meconopsis  racemosa  raised  from 
seed.     The  plants  displayed  a  good  variation  of  blue  ^ades. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  S6ns,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  most  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  which  included  large  clusters 
of  Irises,  Gladioli,  Trollius,  &c.,  while  the  front  wAs  composed 
of  dwarf  alpine  plants.  The  Irises  were  very  fine,  as  were  also 
a  collection  of  Liliums ;  Primula  japonica  varieties  were  also  a 
feature,  as  were  also  a  good  collection  of  Ixias. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  made  a  large  exhibit 
of  Azaleas,  chiefly  of  the  mollis  type;  also  masses  of  early 
Gladioli,  Pyrethrums,  some  good  examples  of  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis,  and  a  collection  of  dwarf -growing  rock  plants. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  made  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  hardy  flowers,  the  background  bein^  occupied  with  tail  sub- 
jects, while  the  front  was  laid  out  with  dwarf  alpines.  The 
masses  of  Liliums,  Primula  pulverulenta,  Aquilegias,  and 
Trollius  in  variety  made  attractive  features. 

Azaleai  and  Rhododendrons. 

Never  before— and  we  say  it  well  knowing  what  it  implies — 
have  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  of  Southgate,  N.,  staged  such 
a  glorious  mass  of  the  richest  and  most  vividly  coloured  Azaleas, 
when  we  saw  them  they  lighted  up,  just  as  a  fire  would  have  lit 
it  up,  a  dull  corner  of  the  great  orchid  tent.  All  the  most 
resplendent  shades  of  the  sunrise  or  sunset  seemed  to  be 
materialised  hei*e.  And  the  arrangement  was  perfect.  On  this 
occasion  the  firm  had  used  standards  to  better  effect  than 
formerly,  while  dwarf  and  taller  bush  forms  were  also  freely 
utilised.  This,  assui-edly,  was  the  brightest  exhibit  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  show.  A  few  of  the  finer  varieties  were  Anthony 
Koster,  rich  yellow;  Comte  de  Papadopoli,  salmon-carmine; 
Fanny,  single  pink;  occidentalis  magnifica,  soft  cream,  with 
orange  tliroat ;  occidentalis  graciosa,  blush -cream  ;  Bedouin, 
a  rich  good  pink;  Nancy  Waterer,  a  golden  coloured  single; 
and  Peter  Koster. 

The  far-famed  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd., 

Bagshot,     contributed     Rhododendrons      under     canvas.     TTie 

b^utiful  Pink  Pearl  was  in  the  centre,  and  others  were  Sapphp, 

Mrs.  Holford,  Frederick  Waterer,  Mrs.  Holland,  and  Cynthia. 

I         Messi-s.   H.   Lane    and     Son,   Great    Berkhamsted,    sent    a 
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eoUeotioni  of  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  also  a  few  hai>dy  AsaleAfi. 
In  the  former  class  £^ood  pliaats  of  GynthiA,  Scipk>,  Blandyanum, 
uid  Lady 'Grey  Egerton  were  noted. 

CAmatioBf . 

The  well-known  Carnation  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lanoafihire. 
Victoria  Vineries,  Guernsey,  had  a  table  of  flowers  aman^ea 
in  tall  Tasee.  The  blooms  were  splendid,,  especially  White 
Ferfecstion.  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  the  true  colour,  President,  Robert 
Craig,  ana  a    number  of  promising  eeedlings. 

Sbccellent  flowers  also  oame  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Button,  Iyer. 
Bucks,  with  Rose-pink  Enchantress,  Harlowarden,  Wineor,  ana 
Pink  Imperial  of  a  good  carmine  colour.  Mr.  Dutton  was' 
highly  delighted  that  Her  Majesty  should  have  taken  one  of 
his  tmde  catalogues  for  reference. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  also  had  a  representa- 
tive collection. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  bad  his  new  Carnation  Marmion, 
iaa  fine  as  ever :  also  Mikado^  Aurora,  deep  buff  with  carmine 
q[>laaheB,  and  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  a  g6od  prnb. 

Mr.  C.  Enelemann,  Saffron  Walden,  had  Rose-pink 
Enchantress,  Melody  (light  pink  Lawson),  Robt.  Craig,  and 
Lieut.  Peary. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  contributed  Britannia, 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Glendale,  Victory,  and  Mrs.  Burnett.  He 
aho  had  a  mass  of  the  Malmaieon  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pftge,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hampton,  bad  well- 
coloured  flowers  of  Winsor,  Aristocrat,  Lady  Bountiful,  Fair 
Maid,  Britannia,  Gov.  Roosevelt,  Enchantress,  Mrs.  Laweon, 
and  Beacon,  exceedingly  bright  and  good.  Rose-pink 
Enchantress  was  also  very  pleasing. 

Quite  the  largest  display  came  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
CSo.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  They  filled  over  21ft  run  of  4ft 
tabling,  having  tall  mirrors  as  a  background,  festooned  with 
Smilax.  The  flowers,  which  were  good,  were  arranged* in 
baskets  and  as  pyramids,  al^o  in  vases,  so  that,  with  the  wealth 
d  Maidenhair  ferns,  the  tout  ensemble  was  highly  delightful. 
The  best  varieties  were  Rose-mnk  Enchantress,  White  Perfec- 
tion, Mrs.  Burnett,  Victory,  Winsor,  and  Britannia. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Castel  Nurseries,  Guernsey, 
brought  beautifully  strong  large  perpetual  flowerers.  Sensation 
has  a  buff  centre,  flaked  carmine,  with  white  edge.  Mrs. 
LawBon,  Lady  Bountiful,  Winsor,  Aristocrat,  Enchantress,  and 
The  President  were  each  splendid. 

Mr.  8.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Famham,  Surrey,  staged  good 
bunches  of  Fair  Maid,  Victory,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Laweon, 
Enchantress,  and  Jessioa. 

From  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnstone.  Groombridge,  Kent  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Paskett),  came  an  exhibit  of  Carnations.  Burrswood 
Scarlet,  a  variety  of  fine  form,  scarlet  in  colour,  and  evidently 
robust  in  habit. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham,  had  an 
exhibit  of  perpetual-flowering  Pink,  called  Progress,  a  rosy 
lieliotrope  m  colour  that  gives  one  a  suspicion  of  being  a 
seedling  variety.     At  all  events  it  was  most  free  in  flowering. 

C.  F.  Raphael,  Esq.  (Mrdener,  Mr.  G.  Grubb),  Porter's 
Park,  Shenley,  Herts,  produced  a  very  prettv  group  of  really 
well  grown,  brightly  flowered  Malmaisons.  The  plants  were  in 
four  varieties,  as  the  old  Bldah,  also  Princess  of  Wales,  King 
Arthur  (scarlet),  and  Maggie  Hodgson,  a  dark  crimson.  These 
were  mostly  large  plants  in  Sin  pots,  bearing  from  eight  to  a 
doeen  blooms  apiece.  Altogether  there  were  fully  220  plants, 
mounded  up  in  a  space  of  as  manv  square  feet. 

W.  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  Chichester, 
had  a  very  meritorioufi  feroup  of  Malmaisons  Princess  of  Wales, 
well  grown  and  full  of  bloom. 

Pantieg  and  YloUs. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes^  Hawick,  N.B.,  sent  some  glorious  spikes  of 
Pentstemons,  which  were  remarkably  well  developed,  also  a 
pood  collection  of  fancy  Pansies  and  Violas.  The  latter  were 
in  splendid  form,  the  colours  being  very  bright,  and  the  armnge- 
ment  in  vases  gave  an  idea  of  their  value  in  a  bed. 

Messrs.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay,  had  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Pansies  and  Violas.  The  latter  were  very  large,  but  effectually 
destroyed  by  their  paper  collars,  at  all  times  bad  enough  in  a 
Pansy,  but  beyond  acknowledgement  in  a  Viola.  The  exhibit 
was  most  interesting  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  the 
mas8€6  of  Violas  being  especially  good. 

From  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  oame  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  Violas  arranged  with  Maidenhair  ferns.  The  general 
effect  was  good,  while  the  flowers  were  beyond  reproach.  The 
best  sprays  were  undoubtedly  Mary  Bumie,  Cochrane,  Ajax 
Peace,  and  Admiral  of  the  Blues.  The  cool  morning  suited  the 
flowers  splendidly. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  had  a  good  display  of  Violas 
arranged  m  bowls  of  wet  sand.     The  blooms  were  very  large 
and  of  good  colour.     A  few  of  the  best  were  Daisy  J.  Wright 
Elsie    L.     Haycock,     Mabel,    May,    Lady    Grant,   and    Harrv 
Bamber. 


Bagoiilag. 

^f  ^4?i?**  ^°*?J*iJl^  display  was  that  from  Meears.  Ware,  Ltd., 
of  feltham.  Noting  could  be  finer  than  their  Maud  Holland, 
salmon-onanee:  Water-Lily,  white;  and  Mary  Pope,  white! 
Countess  of  Dartmouth  is  primrose,  with  blush  suffusion: 
Rhoda  Pope  is  soft  pink;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Brandt  is  also  soft  pink 
tinely  waved;  Beatrice'  Pardy  is  deep  pink  with  white  edge,  6in 
in  diameter;  while  King  Edward  is  Ark  crimeonj  Mns.  Moger 
IS  salmon ;  and  Sonning  Joy  a  deep  carmine.  These  were  no 
better  than  many  others,  for  all  were  perfect  here.  We  never 
saw  such  high  quality. 

.  ^^-  A-  P\  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent, 
staged  high-class  flowering  Begonus.  Mrs.  H.  Harris  is  a 
huge  variety,  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  new.  Others  are 
Mermaid,  bron«y  scarlet ;  Margaret  GwilKm,  clear  yelk>w ;  Mrs. 
Moger,  Eltham  Glory,  and  Mary  Pope.  The  plants  were  very 
superior. 

Messrs  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nureery, 
Bath,  had  a  magnificent  display,  the  plants  well  grown  and 
full  of  large  flowers.  They  are  the  pioneere  of  the  fringed 
singles,  which  are  so  pretty.  Among  the  doubles  were  Millicent, 
a  large  salmon  pink;  King  Alphonso,  crimson;  Rose  Queen, 
very  fine;  Pink  Pearl,  deep  cerise,  quite  a  new  colour;  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Ainshe,  yellow;  Marchioness  of  Bath  and  Snowdrift, 
both  whites.  Countess  of  Ilchester  is  pale  creamy,  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Neal  18  soft  blush.  They  had  three  baskets  filled  with 
Begonias,  as  Fleur  de  Chxysantheme,  drooping  pink;  Alice 
Manning,  double  yellow;   and  Carminia,  rich  crimson. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  bad  some  good  varieties  of 
doubles,  nicely  grown.  One  called  Alice  Briggs  was  golden 
apricot,  with  red  yellow  edges.  Mrs.  Webster  is  blush  pink 
with  carmine  Picotee  edge. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  HiU,  still  maintain 
their  name  as  good  growers  of  Besonias.  Their  plants  were 
not  Quite  so  fine  this  time,  but  in  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  we  have 
a  splendid  white.  Lady  Donaldson  is  another  white;  with 
Prince  Fushimi,  salmon ;  and  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  scarlet 
crimson. 

ClematiMi. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  also  had  a  nice  selection, 
includinc  Marcel  Moser,  Jackmanni,  Snow-white,  Henryi,  The 
Queen,  Ville  de  Lyon,  and  Beauty  of  Worceater. 

Two  groups  of  Clematises,  as  usual,  were  provided,  though 
other  plants  were  included  in  various  mixed  groups.  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  filled  considerable  space 
with  balloon-trained  and  other  specimens.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  balloons  would  nowadays  be  out  of  fashion,  in 
favour  of  the  more  upright  style.  The  plants  were  strong  and 
full  of  flower,  comprising  the  varieties  Beauty  of  Worcester, 
Marie  Lefebvre,  Nelly  Moeer,  King  Edward,  President,  Sensa- 
tion, and  Lucy .  Lemoine.  A  selection  of  the  best  kinds  of 
American  tree  Carnations  was  dispersed  among  the  Clematises. 

Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  staged  pyramidally- 
grown  plants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tent.  All  were  vigorous 
€md  flower-laden.  We  observed  with  interest  such  good  kinds 
as  Jackmanni  rubra,  Fairie  Queene,  Lord  Neville,  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Tolipt. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield^  Colchester,  were  repre- 
sented by  a  collection  of  the  best  kinds,  amone  which  were 
Europe,  La  Candeur,  Bouton  d'Or,  Suaanne,  Walter  T.  W^are, 
Orange  Beauty,  Orange  King,  Inglesoombe  Yellow,  and  Scarkt 
Empress. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Tlie  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  had  very 
superior  Tulips,  among  which  we  would  name  Edmee,  pink; 
Miss  Willmott,  a  good  yellow ;  Mr.  Famcombe  Sanders,  rich 
cerise;  White  Queen;  Flamingo, , a  distinct  pale  blush,  very 
superior;  and  Mauve  Clair,  of  a  greyish  mauve  white,  very 
strong. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  were  repre- 
sented by  a  fine  display  of  Tulips.  The  flowers  were  erect,  and 
made  a  good  feature.  A  few  of  the  most  striking  Vere 
Ravenswing,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Jubilee,  Orange  King  (remarkably- 
fine),  John  Ruskin,  May  Queen,  King's  Court,  Isabella,  anil 
Striped  Beauty.  The  late  season  evidently  suitc^d  the  exhibitor, 
for  the  substance  of  the  flowers  was  remarkable. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  presented  a  fine  display  of  late- 
flowering  Tulips.  The  blooms  were  truly  grand,  while  the 
varieties  w€re  well  represented. 

Mr.  Alex.  M.  Wilson,  East  Keal  Manor,  Spilsby,  a?so  con- 
tributed a  nice  clean  collection  of  flowers. 

A  good  collection  of  late-flowering  Tulips  came  from  Messrs. 
W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  flowers  were  in  good  form,  all 
the  leading  varieties  beincr  represented. 

From  Me«isrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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came  a  glorious  bank  of  Tulips,  which  included  the  Darwrn 
types,  Parrot  varieties,  a  good  collection  of  English  Tulips,  all 
arranged  with  sufBcient  foliage  to  make  them  effective ;  a  front 
of  Ficus  repens  added  to  the  decorative  effect. 

A  fine  interesting  exhibit  of  florists'  Tulips  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame.  The  flowers  were  mostly  named,  and 
denoted  good  culture ;  but  doubtless  the  single  blooms  on  boards 
would  interest  Tulip  fanciers  more,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
cannot  be  described  as  decorative  flowers. 

SAFvaeanUi. 

Mr.  Bruce,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester,  was  once 
again  seen  in  his  old  place,  at  the  west  eaid  of  tent  ^o.  4.  His 
group  of  Sarmcenias  and  other  insectivorous  pl*njtfi»  mduding 
several  kin^  of  Droseras  or  Sundews,  also  the  Cobra-^headed 
fly-catcher,  Darlingtonia  calif  ornica,  were  exceedingly  fresh,  andl 
a!teo  prettily  staged.  The  plant*  were  apparently  not  eo 
numerous  as  on  some  former  occasions,  but  were  as  fresh  and 
well  grown  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them.  Despite 
the  fact  that  eome  of  the  best  plant©  had  been  left  at  home, 
owing  to  the  mvages  and  damage  done  by  some  unseen  iiwect 
pest,  there  were  still  handsome  plants  of  Sarracenias  flava 
(yellow),  Drummondi  (white  veined),  omata  (emerald  green), 
Sanderiana  (with  rich  crimson  lids  to  the  long  tubular  leaves) ; 
also  Pattersoni,  15in  to  18in  high  (crimson  and  green),  together 
with  the  dwarfer  Williamsi,  purpurea  and  psittacina. 

MliGellaBoovi  OfaenhoiiM  PlanU. 

Quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show  was 
the  collection  of  sixteen  standard  plants  of  the  new  hybrid 
scentedrleaved  Pelargonium  Clorinda,  introduced  by  Me^rs. 
Cannell,  and  here  shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  of  Alden- 
ham  House.  These  plants  were  in  8in  pots,  stood  about  6ft 
high,  with  rounded  heads  which  were  3ft  through.  Each  plant 
bore  from  fifty  or  more  luxuriant  trusses  of  the  rich  cerise-pink 
flowers.  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  the  gardener,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  another  remarkable  success.  The  ground  beneath 
the  plants  was  carpeted  with  white  Spiraeas. 

Another  of  the  most  interesting  displays  was  the  fine  exhibit 
of  flowers  staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  King's  seedsr 
men,  Beading.  This  exhibit  was  arranged  with  excellent  taste 
and  occupied  tiie  entire  width  of  the  end  of  the  large  tent  where 
the  orchids  were  shown.  In  spite  of  the  tryingseason  the  many 
varieties  of  flowers  were  just  at  perfection.  There  were  splen- 
^  did  groups  of  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  Cineraria  steilata, 
Gloxinias,  Nemesias,  Ac.  The  range  of  colour  is  unTeetricted, 
and  the  ^nts  could  not  be  healthier  or  more  floriferous. 
Sutton's  Calcedarias  are  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  colour, 
and  the  immense  size  and  profusion  of  flowers  on  very  dwarf 
plants.  Their  Gloxinias  were  superb.  The  white  Gloxinia,  Her 
Majesty,  is  ahsolutely  pure,  and  the  spotted  hybrids  extremely 
attractive.  Cineraria  steilata,  the  Star  Cineraria,  has  become 
deservedly  popular  both  as  a  p^t  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  as  well  'as  for  cutting,  and  was  well  shown.  Groups 
of  some  very  lovely  Schizanthuses  and  Streptooarpuses  enhanced 
the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit. 

A  grandly  cultivated  display  of  the  Bottle-brush  pkjit, 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  was  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  This  firm  has  done  a 
very  ^eat  deal  to  resuscitate  interest  in  the  Metrosideros, 
of  which  they  have  ^uite  the  best  stock  of  plants.  These  are 
to  be  had  as  bushes  m  various  sizes,  all  laden  with  their  long- 
lasting  red  flower  spikes ;  and  also  as  round-headed  standards. 

Messrs.  James  (Darter  and  Co.,  seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the 
King,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  central  space  of  tent  No.  i, 
where  their  display  exhibited  many  fine  features.  This  well- 
known  firm  gave  great  pix>minence  to  their  Brilliant  Prize 
Cinerarias,  the  only  strain,  we  were  told,  that  htfts  been  awarded 
four  gold  medals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  as  well  as 
numerous  prizes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
colours  were  lovely,  the  flowers  of  which  must  be  quite  double 
the  size  one  was  accustomed  to  see  a  few  years  since.  We 
noticed  a  fine  lot  of  Gloxinias,  which  for  size  and  beauty  of 
flowers  seem  to  deserve  the  description  given  them  as  "Carter's 
Invincible  Prize."  Schizanthuses  gix>wn  as  basket  plants  made 
a-  distinct  novelty,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  charming 
basket  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  Groups  of  Cineraria 
steilata,  including  the  new  cactus  forms  (from  the  same  collec- 
tion for  which  Messrs.  Carter  were  awarded  a  special  gold  medal 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society),  also  enormous  Petunias,  Begonias, 
dainty  Carnations,  and  a  remarkably  well-pltuined  .rockery, 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  alpines,  was  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. 

A  beautiful  table  of  Strcptocarpus  oame  from  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett).  The  plants,  needless  to  say,  were  well  grown,  and 
the  colours  arranged  in  blocks  proved  most  attractive. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  occupied  a  large  space 
with  an  exhibit  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias.       The  plants  were 


splendidly  grown,  while  the  range  of  colours  denoted  one  of  ths 
finest  strains  extant. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  made  a  display  of 
Schisanthus  retusus,  which  were  well  developed  and  very  bright 
in  colour. 

From  the  Horticultural  CoUege,  Studdey,  came  a  small  col- 
lection of  Gloxinias,  which  did  not  do  credit  to  the  Temple 
Show.     The  space  could  have  been  much  better  occupied. 

Mes8i*s.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  occupied  a 
large  space  with  their  miscellaneous  exhibit.  The  n>lendid 
plants  of  Schisanthus  hybrids  were  mucfh  admired.  Latanas 
l>rap  d'Or  and  Chelsea  Gem  arrested  attention,  as  did  also 
Coreopsis  Granti,  Amphicome  Emodi,  hybrid  Gerberas,  Strepto- 
osrpus  in  all  colojurs,  Cinerarias  in  various  colours,  with  blocks 
of  Lobelia  tenuoir  and  Kalanchoe  Kewensis,  and  the  orange- 
red  K.  flammea.  The  whole  display  was  enhanced  by  the  acSi- 
tion  of  ferns  and  suitable  palms. 

Decorative  Pelai^niums  from  Messxis.  Heath  and  Son, 
Cheltenham,  formed  a  fine  bank,  but  doubtlsfls  the  exhibitoro 
were  cramped  for  space,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
attempted  to  plaoe  two  plants  into  a  space  barely  sufficient  for 
one.  The  plants  were,  however,  well  grown  and  flowered  too, 
the  best  varieties  being  Madam  Ramelet,  Rubra  superfaa,  Dr. 
Huass,  Vulcan,  M.  Cosson,  and  Jean  Anna  Brilow. 

^  Wickham  Noakes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howarth),  Croy- 
don, staged  a  bank  of  superbly-grown  plants,  2ft  across  or 
more,  and  sturdy.    A  fine  lot.  y 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  masB  of  Fuchsias, 
including  the  large  doublo-flowered  Shower  of  Stars  (why  st^rsP 
since  the  flower  is  purple  and  crimson) ;  and  Coralle,  of  f  ulgens 
type,  having  scarlet  flowers.  Their  rambler  Booses.  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  rosea,  and  Calceolarias  were  eac^  very  nne,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  which  were  perfect.  They  also  had  a  collection 
of  Cacti. 

J.  A.  Young,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stone),  Stone 
House^  Putney,  had  a  close  packed  gioup  of  Cinenaria  steilata 
varieties.     These  wei-e  very  good  and  highly  varied. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  had  Choroeema 
flava;   Lotus  peliorynchus,    Azalea     rosssflom    (hardy).    Actus 

fraciUima,  Dracaena  Victoria,  pink  Spirssas,  Hydran^a  rosea, 
lue  variety,  Aphelexis  miacrantha  purpurea,  Eabiana  imbri- 
cata  (white),  with  Gerberas  and  their  new  Ampelopsis  Lowi. 

Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  Liverpool,  had  a 
fairly  large  representation  of  fresh,  boldly  flowered  plants. 
There  was  also  great  diversity.  Queen  of  Spain  is  nearly  white, 
only  touched  with  carmine  on  the  top  petals;  Empress  is  rich 
deep  crimson;  Jasx)ar  is  carmine-cense;  Virmn  Queen  is  a 
beautifully  formed  white,  touched  crimson ;  Margot  is  deep 
pink;  Sunset,  rich  scarlet;  and  Nestor,  crimson-scarlet,  with 
white  apices.  These  represented  some  of  the  best  named 
varieties. 

The  only  group  of  Cannas  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  who  seem  to  be  developing  the  yellows  more. 
We  would  name  C.  Radi,  R.  Wallace,  William  Tell,  Julius  Mey, 
and  J.  B.  Van  der  Schoot  as  the  finest  yellows  and  golds. 
Bl^ck  Prince  is  a  rich  crimson,  Venus  is  carmine,  and  Hesperide 
is  orange-red. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  V.  Slade,  Taunton,  were  very 
bright ;  the  trusses  were  arranged  in  mssses,  and  included  both 
single  and  double  forms.  The  flowers  were  very  bright  find 
fresh. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Garrawrfy  and  Son,  Bristol,  exhibited  their  well- 
known  strain  of  Schiaanthus  hybrids.  The  colours  are  bright 
and  clearly  defined,  while  the  habit  of  the  plants  left  little  to  be 
desired. 

Gloxinias  came  in  fine  form  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son, 
West  Norwood.  The  plants  were  well  developed,  aaid  the 
flowers  large.  A  really  fine  strain  that  was  nicely  staged  with 
ferns  and  palms. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  his  strain  of 
single  Petunias,  all  grown  in  3in  pots.  The  flowers  were  very 
fine  indeed,  while  the  colours  left  little  to  be  desired. 

A  mixed  collection  of  plants  oame  from  Mr.  E.  Ascherson, 
Esq.,  Charing.  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Pitts).     The  best  features 
were  the  Phyllocacti,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  some  well-  . 
flowered  plants  of  Calla  Elliottiana. 

Misceilaneoni  Floriits*  Flowers 

Under  this  heading  we  may  perhaps  classify  the  Chatham 
Island  Porget-me-not,  Myosotidium  nobile,  which  grows  out  of 
doons  in  Cornwall,  however.  It  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Enys,  of  Enys,.  Penryn,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  prominently 
bring  this  plant  to  notice.  They  were  exhibited  in  large  tubs, 
and  were  well  flowered  and  in  the  meet  vigorous  health. 

Messrs.  Veitch  had  an  open-air  group  of  Roses,  standard 
Bays,  Arundo  Donax  vanegata,  Schizanthuses,  Clematises, 
various  Primulas,  as  pulverulenta,  Cockburniana,  Veitchi,  also 
some  of  their  new  Vitises. 

Messrs. .  Carter   Page    and   Co.,    London    Wall,  staged  an 
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exhibit  of  Cactus  Dalilias,  Antirrhinums,  and  annuals.  The 
Oactus  IXahlias  w<>re  very  good,  considering  they  were  pot 
grown.  The  best  were  Harleqiiin,  Dreadnought,  Daisy  Easton, 
Hyacinth,  and  Kremhilde.     The  annuals  were  very  atnactive. 

Messrs.  Reamebottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King's  Co.,  had  a 
small  display  of  their  noted  St.  Bridget  Anemones.  The 
colours  were  exceedingly  bright,  and  the  jflowers  large. 

Meesre.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  astonished  the  natives 
by  /exhibiting  a  fine  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums which  for  growth  and  colour  would  rival  anything  seen 
in  the  autumn,  excellent  bunches  of  Nina  Blick,  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  Carrie,  Polly,  Mrs.  Willis,  and  Ernest  Baltet.  \iolas 
and.  Pansies  were  also  splendidly  staged,  as  were  also  a  group 
of  Sweet  Peas,  which  were  of  fine  colour. 

Mr.  P.  Lilley,  Guernsey,  sent  a  iabk  of  Irises,  Gladioli, 
Tulips,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis.  The  whole  was  lightly  arranged. 
Prominent  were  Iris  Susiana^  Ranunculus  in  various  colours, 

Messrs.' Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  their  well-known 
filmin  of  Sweet  Sultans,  Xhe  flowers  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
ordiiiary  type.  The  appnopriate  names  of  The  Brido,  white; 
Bridegroom,  mauve,  and  Bridesmaid,  a  delicto te  primrose. 

Mesksrfi.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dykf^,  Bourne,  Lines.,  had  a  fine 
uliow  of  Anemones ,  wliich  includfd  both  single  and  double 
varietit^^,  Kiug  of  tb(>  Scarlett  being  especially  good,  also  the 
Tihit*>  vark^tv,   Tlie   Bridt. 

Mefiijm.  H.  Smith  aikl  CV>..  Worcester,  made  a  display  of 
iate  flowt^riiig  Tulipa,  oarly  Gladiuli  in  variety,  some  wellgrowTi 
Aii€mi«*i*»s,  and  perpetual-flovv«>ring  Carnations.  The  exhibit 
waa  verv  nk'olv  arra-nged. 

Fix>ni  th*5  Kiiig^s  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  came  a 
large  display  of  well -grown  plaints,  which  were  arranged  in 
ba>'S.  A  cotlection  o*  Ht'^liotroin->  was  good,  as  were  also  some 
Petunias,  a  bright  i^My-red  o*iII<?d  Countess  of  Chesterfield. 
Thk  same  firm  also  oontrtbutt^l  a  fine  collection  of  rock  and 
alpine  plants  arrangiHl  natiiralbr. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  BroivUp  Stamford,  made  a  miscellaneous 
displav.  whidi  included  Roses  of  the  climbing  type,  Verbenas  in 
tnaeses,  with  well  giM>wn  Xilant&  of  Verbenas  Norma,  Miss  Will- 
inott,  A«jx>ra  Borealist  and  Lovely  Blue.  Some  masses  of 
Olaana  stellata  wei-^  attractive,  while  Aoers,  Lilacs,  &c.,  made 
a  good  background.  Thc^  iront  was  filled  with  the  cactus 
GeranhinM  arranged  in  moat. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  G^wlfr^y,  EKmouth,  staged  decorative  Pelar- 
ffoaiums^  and  his  we!l-kiio^rn  varii'ties  of  Oriental  Poppies.  The 
former  wert*  woll-grown  pl^intfj.  tlie  the  following  varieties  ap- 
makd  to  the  eye  at  onoe:  Mafs,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Dora 
Godfrey,  Beauty,  and  Godfrey's  Pride.  Tlie  Poppies  excited 
tb©  admiration  of  aU  the  laflie^  present,  and  it  only  required  a 
bunst  of  ennahine  to  open  the  flowers  at  the  opening  of  the 
show* 

Me^rs.  Pulliaiu  and  S^H  '\  %ewman  Sti-eet,  London,  W., 
had  a  rockery  exhibit,  or  groups  of  rockery  in  a  setting  of 
grass,  with  a  wall-like  shelving  rocky  mass,  all  planted  with 
alpines.  It  was  very  cleverly  executed,  as  became  tliis  firm  of 
rockwork  builders. 

Fruit. 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  filled  their  usual 
space  with  jwt  fruit  trees — Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Cherries, 
also  fruiting  Citruses,  ei6  Onanges  and  Grape  Fruits.  Young  pot 
Figs  were  also  in  evidence,  the  variety  being  Violette  Sepor, 
very  fine  for  early  work.  The  Nectarines  were  fully  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual,  but  quite  as  highly  coloured,  and  the 
trees  were  well  furnished  both  with  young  wood  and  fruits. 
Among  the  Peaches  were  Duke  of  York,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
and  of  Nectaiines,  Cardinal  wias  good.  •  The  Cherries  were  Early 
Rivere  (black)  and  Frogmore  Bigarreau. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedfoird,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
Stnawbei-ries  in  baskets,  also  Peaches  and  I^ectarines.  The 
Strawben-ies  were  represented  by  baskets  of  Royal  Sovereign, 
Laxton's  Epicure,  Bedford  Champion,  and  Pine-apple.  Epicure 
grown  in  pots  were  wonderfully  good.  Beautiful  baskets  of 
Early  Alexander  Peaches  and  Cardinal  Nectarines  were  also 
staged,  while  Figp  also  added  to  the  display. 

From  Mcesra.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  came 
a  wonderful  collection  of  Apples,  backed  with  Cherries  in  pots. 
ITie  former  were  wanderfully  well  preeei-ved,  the  best  beinc 
Newton  \\onder,  Tibbett's  PeamLain,  Lane's  Prince  Al})©rt 
Mere  de  Menage,  Winter  Greening,  Ontario,  and  Prince  Arthur' 
Ihe  exhibit  excited  much  attention  from  the  exliibitors. 

Vegetables. 
Messrs.   Sutton   and  Sons  exhibited  in  tent  No    2  a  verv 
effective  and  ai-tisticaUy-armnged  exliibit  of  Potati)es  of  this 

If?''  *i^L*^-  V'f^'  '""^  i^^*^^'  ^^^^^  ^•ai^*^!  on  Mav  20  from 
sets  pUnted  on  February  26,  and  were  giwn  under  ordinarv 
fmme  culture.  Tlieir  appeamnce  speaks  volumes  for  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  healthy  and  vigorous  nature  of  the 


stocks  fix>m  which  they  were  grown.  The  exhibit  includes  such 
well-known  varieties  as  'May  Queen,  Ringleader,  Ninetyfold, 
Epicure,  Windsor  Castle,  Reliance,  Satisfaction,  Superlative, 
and  Abundance,  the  tubers  of  each,  kind  being  perfect  specimens. 
With  merely  the  aid  of  ordinary  frame  culture  excellent  crops 
of  the  best  sorts  of  Potatoes  can  be  grown  at  home  at  this  early 
time  of  the  year.  They  also  staged  a  most  interesting  oollec- 
tion  of  wild  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  will 
well  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  sent  an  exhibit  of  vegetables  ^rown  in  this  country 
under  the  French  system.  The  exhibit  included  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, Lettuces,  Cabbages*,  and  some  very  fine  Cauliflowers  named 
Early  Six  Weeks.  The  whole  were  packed  in  crates  after  the 
French  style,  and  were  on  a  par  with  what  we  see  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  every  morning  at  this  season. 

From  the  Thatcham  Fruit  and  Fk>wer  Farm,  Newbury,  came 
a  collection  of  salads,  such  as  Radishes,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Lettuces,  jfrc,  all  nicely  staged  in  a  bed  of  Parsley.  The  produce 
was  grown  on  the  French  system,  and  was  perhaps  almost 
equal  to  fair  Covert  Garden  stuff. 

After  the  extraordinary  reports  one  sees  in  the  daily  press 
about  Asparagus,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  we  can  still  make 
a  sensational  display  of  Asparagus,  for  this  term  could  well  be 
applied  to  the  bunales  staged  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  Colchester;  the 
growth  was  truly  remarkable. 

Official  List  of  Awards. 

Veitchian  Ocp  to  F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie. 

Gold  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  W.  Cut  bush 
and  Son,  Sander  and  Sons,  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  and  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Silver  cups  to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs,  Sutton  and  Sons,  Barr  and  Sons.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  May  and  Sons,  L.  R.  Russell.  R.  Smith 
and  Co.,  Chas.  Turner.  Paul  and  Son,  Jackman  ana  Son.  Pul- 
ham  «uid  Son,  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  W.  Paul  and  Son.  T.  Cripps 
and  Son,  R.  P.  Ker,  Amos  Perry,  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  C.  F. 
Raphael,  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  il.  Wallace  and  Co.,  W. 
James,  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  and  M.  Prichard. 

Silver-cilt  Knightian  medals  to  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Laxton  Bros. 

SiLVER-GiLT  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Garter  and  Co.,  Geo.  Mount,  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
G.  Reutlie,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  J.  Hill  and  Son,  A.  J.  A. 
Bruce,  Armstix>ng  and  Brown,  H.  Burnett,  A.  F.  Dutton,  and 
R.  Ash  worth. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son. 
"Bakers,"  J-  R.  Box,  the  Craven  Nursery  Co.,  Fromow  ana 
Sons,  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Silver  Knightian  medals  to  Thatcham  Fruit  Farm,  and  to 
3Ir.  Stephens-on. 

Silver  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  D.  Russell 
and  Son,  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  C.  W.  Breadmore,  J.  R.  Upton, 
Webb  and  Son,  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Hogg 
and  Robertson,  A.  apd  J.  McBean,  J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  and 
R.  Gill. 

Silver  Lindley  medal  to  F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie. 

Silver  Banksian  medals  to  Messre.  J.  D.  Envs,  W.  P. 
Horton,  King's  Acre  Nurseries  Co.,  A.  M.  Wilson,  W.  Bull  and 
Sons.  H.  Crane,  Misses  Hopkins,  F.  Lilley  and  Co.,  G.  Prince, 
Watkins  and  Simpson,  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  A.  J. 
Harwood,  T.  Jannock,  B.  Ladhanus,  W.  H.  Page,  and  Bell  and 
Sheldon. 

Ceitlficates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Azalea  occidentalis  graciosa  (R.  and  G.  Cuthbert). — A  splendid 
variety,  with  clusters  of  large,  well-formed  flowers,  coloured  soft 
primrose  and  suffused  with  blush.    A.M. 

Begonia  Empress  Marie  (Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath). — A 
superb  double  tuberous  variety,  pure  white.    A.M. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  His  Majesty  (Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.). — This  is 
a  very  large  and  handsome  flower,  with  broad  thick  petals.  ^The 
colouring  is  of  the  best.    F.C.C. 

Cattleya  Mofsise  Le  President  (Hugh  Low  and  Co.\ — Very  large 
and  handsome,  of  a  deep  mauve  pink,  with  yolk-of -egg  yellow  throat, 
the  front  of  the  lip  maroon-purple,  slightly  flaked  white,  and  edged 
rosy  pink.    A.M. 

Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum  (Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.). — The 
flowers  are  of  a  light  ruddy  bronze.    A.M. 

Croton,  Fred  Sander. — A  nice  dwarf -growing,  trilobate  form,  with 
brightest  yellow  leaves,  tipped  with  green.    A.M. 

Cypripedium  ventricosum  (Cutbush  and  Son). — A  hardy  speciets. 
after  the  style  of  C.  spectabile,  but  having,  a  crimson  purple  pouch. 
F.C.C. 
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Wni.   Paul  and   Son's   New   H.T.    Rose,    Elaine. 

(See  special  note ;  also  Temple  Show  report.) 
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Dimorphothtea  aurantiaea  (Barrand  Sons). — A  bright  deep  orange 
coloured  composite,  with  black  disc.  The  flowers  are  very  atttac- 
tire,  borne  on  slender  erect  stems,  1ft  high,  and  are  2iin  broad. 
It  is  a  good  acquisition;  a  half-hardy  annual  from  Namaqualand. 
A.M. 

Vracmna  Doucetti  de  Orootei  (James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — 
Two  noble  specimens  were  shown.  They  are  brighter  than  Doucetti, 
The  base  of  the  leaves  being  purplish  pink,  and  the  edges  bright 
yellow,  with  the  centre  green.  A  splendidly  decorative  variety. 
F.CC. 

Lmlio  caitUya  Elva,  We$tonhirt  variety  (Major  Holford).— Of  gbod 
sise,  thick  substance,  deep  velvety  purple  lip,  with  bright  yellow  on 
either  side  of  the  throat;  the  petals  and  sepals  rich  bright  rosy- 
purple.    F.CC. 

Odontioda  CharUtworthim  (Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford). — 
Parentage:  Cochlioda  Noetzliana  x  Odontoglossum  Harryanum. 
Flowers  2in  deep  and  as  broad,  stiff  in  substance,  graceful  in  form, 
coloured  ricli  bright  crimson  scarlet,  with  gold  crest  on  lip.  The 
Harryanum  is  quite  overcome  in  the  colouring.    F.CC. 

Odi>nt%oda  St.  FiMcian  (Mons.  H.  Qraire,  Amien8).-~Paientage : 
Cochlioda  Noetzliana  x  Odontoglossum  Adrianse.  Beautiful  and 
bright  flowers  of  good  form,  segments  acute,  substance  stiff,  waved 
rich  apricot  over  gold,  and  edged  claret.    A.M. 

Odontogloasum  X  Eihemicum  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — Parentage  : 
O.  Halli  X  hastilabium.  After  the  style  of  ezcellens  or  grande, 
with  spreading  narrow  segments,  Jin  across  either  way.  These 
are  brown,  tipped  sulphury  yellow.  The  apex  of  the  lip  is  white. 
A.M. 

Odiyntoglo$9um  cfifpum  Kenneth  (Norman  C  Cook^on,  Esq.). — 
Flowers  of  good  size  and  form,  two-thirds  coloured  a  bright  bronze 
red  tint,  over  a  white  ground.    A.M. 

Odontoglossum  erimium  Queen  Alexandra  (Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loo- 
christi,  Belgium). — Ve^  large  and  handsome,  coloured  bronzy  light 
purple,  edged  white.    F.CC 

Odontoglossum  illustre,  var,  luxuriosum  (Ch. Vuylsteke). — Not  Eean. 

Odontoglossum  laudatum  (Ch.  Vuylsteke). — Flowers  strong  and 
good,  deeper  in  colour  than  the  foregoing,  with  rich  gold  crest  on 
lip.    A.M. 

Odontoglossum  LindtnUSit  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.). — ^A  bright 
yellow  species,  with  flowers  lin  in  diameter,  segments  crisped. 
A.M. 

Pxonia  de  ora  alba  (Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester). — A  shrubby 
Peonia,  with  cup-shaped  single  white  flowers,  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  good.    A.M. 

Rose  Elaine  (Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross).-«A  splendid 
h.t.,  of  perfect  form,  and  coloured  soft  pale  yellow.  We  figure  this 
variety  in  the  present  issue.    A.M. 

Rose,  Tausendschon  (Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Hobbies,  Ltd.).— 
Quite  one  of  the  loveliest  and  best  of  new  rambler  Roses.  It  has 
taken  Coveut  XIarden  Market  by  storm.  It  is  vigorous,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  so  beautiful;  the  clusters  large  and  ample,  the 
flowers  with  wavy  bright  cerise  petals,  semi-double  when  full  open, 
and  about  3in.  in  diameter.    The  clusters  are  not  crowded.  '  A.M. 

Rose,  White  Dorothy  (Benjamin  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester). — ^A 
sport  from  Dorothy  Perkins.  It  has  a  slight  blush  tint  in  the  newly 
opened  state,  but  goes  off  quite  white.    A.M. 

Tulip,  Duchess  of  Westminster  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
tow  nards). — ^A  tidl-stemmed  Darwin  variety,  with  thick  petals,  and  of 
nice  globe-shape.  The  colour  is  a  good  salmon-cerise  or  salmon- 
carmine»  yellow  base,  with  violet  zone  above.    A.M. 

Tulip,  Walter  T.  Ware  (Walter  T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath).— A  rich 
gorgeous  yellow  Darwin  Tulip.    F.CC. 
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A  Mei  H.T.  Rose. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Gro63,  continue  to  iseu«  novelties  of  their  pedigree  Roses.  In 
Elaine  we  have  a  niA£niflcent  high-centred,  large,  and  full 
flower  of  palest  lemon  white,  the  buds  being  slightly  tipped  with 
flesli  pink  and  rose.  It  is  in  the  way  of  Souvenir  do  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  but  the  flowers  are  not  so  much  shaded  with 
yellow.  The  petals  are  reflexed,  and  the  outer  ones  pointed, 
giving  to  the  flower  a  distinct  oactusr-like  appearance  when  fully 
developed.  The  growth  is  good  and  the  nabit  branching,  the 
whole  plant  being  covered  with  flowering  shoots,  and  as  the 
blossoms  are  procniced  in  great  abundance  the  variety  posseesee 
in  a  marked  degree  tlie  eesential  properties  of  a  deoorative 
Rose,  whiliit  the  individual  flower  is  well  up  to  the  exhibition 
standard.  Tlie  ilhistration  of  a  flower,  lent  by  the  kindneeis  of 
Measns.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  will  servo  to  show  the  good 
character  of  it. 


Tonng  fiifileneis'  Domain. 

%•  The  prize  this  week  is  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Green,  5, 
G-anton  Place,  Woodhouse  Street.  Leeds,  for  the  following:— 

The  Beginning/ 

The  most  critical  time  for  a  gardener  is  when  he  is  desirous 
of  leaving  his  iac»t  foreman's  place  and  launching  out  aa  head. 
What  sort  of  a  place  shall  I  take?  is  what  troubles  him.  This 
is  wher«  the  great  mistake  occurs.  If  he  has  been  foreman  in 
a  large  garden  he  thinks  of  sudi  a  plac6  for  himself,  and  does 
not  care  for  a  situation  where  there  are,  say,  two  or  tnree  kept. 
But  all  men  are  not  like  this.  There  are  cases  of  men  wno 
have  taken  the  first  chance  offered,  and  have  lived  to  regret 
their  hastiness.  But  what  about  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.^ We  have  got  brilliant  men  to-day  who  began  in  small 
gardens,  and  have  risen  to  high  positions  through  diligence 
and  merit.  Surelv  wliat  others  have  done  can  be  done  again. 
Some  will  say,  "  Once  you  get  into  a  small  place  you  are  tied 
down ;  and  that  preference  will  be  ^iven  to  foremen  from  larg^e 
gardens."  But  is  it  correct?  I  think  not.  In  some  cases  this 
may  have  been  done,  but  the  emplo^rers  of  to-day  are  far  more 
likely  to  entertain  an  application  from  a  head  gardener  of  two 
or  three  years  standing  than  from  a  foreman  with  t^e  same 
length  of  refei-ence.  Of  course  I  quite  agree  it  is  far  nicer  to 
go  up  the  ladder  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time  than  singly ;  but 
one  may  waste  the  best  yeai*s  of  one's  life  waiting  for  tAe  place 
which  may  never  come.  '  Some  of  the  lesser  places  are  far  more 
comfortable  to  ^rdeners,  and  there  is  less  worry ;  and  look 
what  a  spur  it  is  to  out-do  your  neighbour  in  every  way  you 
can,  especially  if  your  lot  is  cast  alongside  some  large  place. 
Does  it  not  urge  you  to  try  and  get  your  productions  as  good 
as  theirs,  or  even  better!"  Then  again,  the  advantage  of  the 
small  place  compels  you  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  You 
cannot  afford  to  foster  a  sickly  crop,  but  must  trv  and  replace 
it  with  something  that  will  pay.  This  especially  applies  to 
plants.  You  haven't  room  for  a  large  baton  of  stuff,  so  you 
nave  to  grow  the  few  you  have  to  perfection,  and  what  a  delight 
it  is  to  the  true  gardeoier  to  grow  his  own  stuff!  I  am  sure 
the  head  in  a  large  garden  cannot  feel  the  pride  of  his  lesser 
brother  over  a  fine  Iwitch  of,  say,  Calceolarias,  Cyclamens,  or 
Cinerarias,  because  he  has  not  had  all  the  task  in  his  own 
hands.  Of  course,  we  know  he  lias  the  direction  of  these  things, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  telling  others  how  to  do  a 
thing  and  doing  it  oneself.  Thus  I  think  a  man  does  himself 
an  injustice  if  he  lets  sentiment  rob  him  of  the  comfortable  and 
good  work  that  is  offered  him  as  head  in  smaller  places. — Lavbr, 
Leeds. 

The  Value  of  Kitchen  Garden  Bzperienct. 

The  value  of  a  good  kitchen  garden  experience  is  undoubted. 
This  branch  of  the  profession  is  one  that  a  young  journeyman  • 
should  learn  as  niucti  as  possible  of.  One  should  not  be  in  too 
much  haste  to  get  an  inside  situation.  The  general  cry  of  all 
the  young  fellows  I  have  met  is  for  a  sit  nation  inside,  even 
before  they  have  been  a  year  outside.  There  are  many  to^ay 
who  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  much  attention  to  vege- 
table cultivation.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  A  young  man 
taking  his  first  head  place  may  be  lucky  to  have  a  good 
vegetable  grower  under  him,  but  then  he  could  not  claim  to 
be  an  all-round  man.—D.  R. 

An  Enjoyable  Day's  Dating. 

It  is  not  the  luck  of  everv  young  gardener  who  reads  the 
very  interesting  letters  in  **  The  Domain  "  to  get  such  a  splendid 
fellow  for  head  or  chief  as  I  have.  I  am  not  a  native  of  Berk- 
shire, mv  home  being  in  Norfolk,  and  this  is  my  first  place  so  far 
away.  Naturally,  I  thought  I  would  ask  permission  to  have  a 
few  hours  off  to  see  what  kind  of  a  neighbourhood  I  was  living 
in.  As  we  were  busy,  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  day's  holiday 
if  I  would  work  in  the  evenings  to  make  it  up.  so  that  we  should 
not  he  behind  with  the  work,  which  I  glaolv  agreed  to.  My 
object  was  to  visit  Kew  Gardens,  which  are  about  twenty  miles 
cycle  ride  from  Ascot,  where  I  am  employed.  My  route  lies 
through  Staines  and  Bedfont,  the  latter  with  its  pretty  littk 
church  and  splendidly  clipped  Yew  trees  in  front  of  the  porch. 
I  reached  my  destination  about  one  o'clock,  and  went  through 
the  glass  structures  first,  as  time  was  precious,  and  to  me  it 
was  more  important,  as  my  occupation  lies  in  that  direction.  I 
thought  the  palms  were  magnificent.  What  a  grand  view  one 
can  obtain  from  the  pjallery.  There  I  could  sit  and  imagine  that 
I  was  in  some  foreign  land.  In  on(  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a 
splendid  group  of  Amaryllises.  The  Carnations  also  were  admir* 
able;  if  they  were  in  my  house,  how  quickly  the  mistress  would 
want  them  in  the  drawing-room!  If  I  were  to  relate  half  the 
beautiful  thinc^s  I  saw  it  would  more  than  fill  a  book.  There 
were  many  subjects  in  the  Erica  house  which  were  lovely  and 
sweetly  sc<nted.  Outdoors  there  was  a  bed  of  Magnolia  stellata, 
which  wa.<5  very  showy.  But  time  was  all  too  quickly  passing 
away,  and  I  had  to  start  on  my  return  journey,  well  satisfied 
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with  only  a  glance  at  Kew  Gardens.  How  well  «  visit  would 
jepay  and  enlighten  many  a  young  reader  of  the  good  old 
Journal.  When  I  reached  Virginia  Water,  I  went  in  the  park 
and  sat  on  some  ruins  close  to  the  lake.  The  sun  was  setting 
hehind  the  tall  Larch  trees  just  breaking  into  leaf.  I  could 
hear  the  noisy  waterfalls  in  the  distance,  and  in  a  low  bush 
close  at  hand  the  nightingale  was  sweetly  singing  its  evening 
song.  It  was  lonely  here,  but  everything  around  was  peaceful 
and  lovely.— J.  Sexton,  Rose  Mount. 

Self  Educatior* 

A  few  wordfi  on  this  subject,  I  think,  will  not  be  amiss  to  my 
feHow  bothyites.  Most  of  us  leave  home  and  start  on  our  career 
early  in  life,  anxious  to  be  earning  our  own  livelihood,  and  to 
be  nioi>e  free  and  indejiendent,  and  not  unnaturally  parents 
also  like  the  youngsters  to  be  gaining  practical  knowledge  ab 
well.  Under  these  circumstanoea  we  leave  home  with  the 
ordinary  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  our  future  8ucc€6s.  To  be  efficient  and  to  fight  the  keen 
competition  of  everyday  life  one  must  exercise  one's  utmost 
oapabilities  to  acquire  knowledge  to  compete  with  these  condi- 
tions. That  "knowledge  is  power"  is  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  our  daily  life.  Young  men  stand  but  poor  chance  if 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subjects  cognate  to  their 
calling  or  profession.  Let  each  young  man  of  the  gardening 
fraternity  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push  onwards 
by  i)ersistent  and  systematic  study  of  such  subjects  as  are  allied 
to,  and  will  prove  useful  in,  his  calling.  Oonsist-encv  of  pur- 
pjie  €ind  pereeverence  will  surely  bring  their  reward.— S.  G., 
Oo.  Gal  way. 

Social  Statnt. 

It  is  a  matter  extremely  regretted  by  the  leading  horti- 
oulturists,  and  all  high-minded  gardeners,  that  our  social  status 
does  not  receive  its  gust  recognition  by  the  public  at  large.  In. 
this  article  I  would  urge  upon  all  deep-thinking  readers  of  the 
"Domain"  the  necessit;^  for  serious  reflection  upon  this  matter, 
and  to  strive  for  its  improvement.  At  whose  door  shall  the 
blame  be  kid,  the  employer's  or  the  gardener's? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  employer  of  garden 
labour  does  not  appreciate  to  nearly  the  lull  extent  the  capable 
servioos  rendered  by  his  gardeners,  as  evidenced  by  the  skilled 
labour  expected  and  the  paltry  remuneration  often  oflFered. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  the  most  unthinking  employer  that 
the  choice  hothouse  fruits  which  he  enjoys,  the  tastefully 
decorated  rooans  and  conservatory  with  its  mass  of  flower,  the 
beautifuHy  kept  lawns  and  borders  of  the  pleasure  ground,  not 
to  mention  other  things,  are  produced  by  men  whose  intelli- 
gence and  oapabilities  are  of  no  mean  standard.  Yet  it  is 
evidently  not  so,  and  if  gardeners  could  only  command  a  greater 
universal  recognition  of  their  services,  it  would  tend  toward 
the  lessening  of  our  social  degradation,  and  would  benefit  us 
financially  «dso.  Let  us  not,  however,  cast  aspersions  at  our 
employers  until  we  are  certain  that  the  beam  is  out  of  our 
own  eye. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  men  in  our  bothies  that 
are  no  credit  to  the  gardening  community,  and  who  are  a  source 
of  nuisance  to  those  right-minded  young  fellows  who  endeavour 
to  perfect  themselves  in  everything  that  will  enable  them  to 
become  good  gardeners  and  upright  citizens.  There  is  the 
voung  man  whose  only  thought  is  to  get  the  day  over  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  energy,  being  alternatelv  engaged  in 
discussing  things  that  have  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
horticulture,  or  upon  an3rthinc  that  is  good,  and  smoking  the 
notorious  cigarette  in  secludea  places,  a  thing  which  the  gar- 
dener, busy  man,  never  sees.  A  night  of  dissipation  frequently 
follows  a  day  of  slothfulness,  the  young  man  in  question  rarely 
being  seen  after  work  is  over,  and  only  returning  to  the  bothy 
when  the  public  house  refuses  admittance,  sometimes,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  worse  for  drink,  and  needing  many  calls  to 
awaken  him  for  the  morning  bell.  Will  such  transgressions  raise 
our  social  status?  I  am  afraid  not.  These  cases  are  generally 
unknown  to  the  gardener,  who,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
does  not  enquire  too  closely  int^  the  mysteries  of  the  bothy ; 
but  what  disgrace  if  it  gets  to  his  knowledge,  or  worse  still, 
to  the  ears  of  the  owner  of  the  garden,  in  which  case  the  in- 
evitable "carpeting"  may  be  followed  by  dismissal.  I  would 
earnestly  entreat  these  men,  the  drones  of  our  hive,  to  leave 
us ;  we  cannot  tolerate  the  idler,  he  is  a  bar  to  our  progress. 

A  ^rdener  is  not  a  gardener  in  the  same  way  that  a  brick- 
layer IS  a  bricklayer.  What  keen  delight  does  the  true  horti- 
culturist take  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  profession ;  what  plea- 
sure evolved  in  tending  our  plants  as  tney  grow ;  how  ready 
we  are  to  learn  from  Nature,  as  she  shows  us  in  her  inimitable 
way  the  wonders  of  her  methods.  This  is  in  itself  the  greatest 
of  arguments  in  favour  of  social  advancement;  for  is  not  he 
who  has  communed  with  Nature,  and  learnt  her  secrets,  worthy 
of  the  higlhest  respect?  To  all  my  young  true  gardening 
friends  I  would  say,  persevere  in  all  that  is  good,  and  our  efforts 
may  one  day  be  crowned  with  honour.— Advance. 


WOKK.fo^™WEEK.. 


Hardy 


Frnit  Garden; 

INSECTS.— We  seem  to  have  lather  more  than  the  usual 
allowance  of  insect  troubles  to  contend  with  this  seaoon. 
Aphides  on  Plum  trees  are  more  than  usuaJly  prevalent,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  destroy  these  troublesome  pests. 
Winter  moth  Larvae  are  quite  sufficiently  in  evidence  in  spite  of 
grease-banding  most  carefuUy  carried  out.  Nearly  all  growers 
appear  to  have  had  rather  exceptional  visitations  from  the  larvae 
or  the  sawfly.  This,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  berries,  does 
not  this  year  make  •  Gooseberry  growing  very  attractive  or  pro- 
fitable. Psylla  upon  Apples  seems  to  have  practically  vanished 
upon  our  own  trees,  but  we  have  seen  many  thousands  upon 
those  of  a  neighbour.  Many  proprietary  mixtures  are  offered 
to  combat  these  various  troubles,  and  while  some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  service  to  the  grower,  and  good  value  for 
money  laid  out,  some,  at  least,  should  be  avoided.  We  find 
Paris  Green  infused  at  the  proper  strength  with  lime,  safe, 
effectual,  and  economical.  ,Foir  aphides  alone,  softsoap  and 
quassia  at  the  usual  strength  will  be  found  effectual.  Gk)oee- 
berries  attacked  by  the  larv®  of  the  sawfly  must  have  prompt 
treatment  or  great  damage  may  quickly  be  done  to  the  bushes. 
Hellebore  powder  dusted  on  the  branches  when  these  are  'damp 
is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  and  direct  remedy,  though  Paris 
Green  is  just  as  efficient  and  less. expensive. 

CHERRIES. — We  cannot  discover"  that  these  were  seriously 
damaged  ^during  the  wintry  weather  experienced  a  week  or  two 
back.  A  few  of  the  buds  were  injured,  but  geneially  there 
apx)ears  a  prospect  of  a  fair  crop.  See  that  black  aphis  does  not^ 
obtain  a  hold  of  the  growths  of  trees  upon  warm  walls.  This  is 
a  most  objectionable  pest,  and  one**  most  difficult  of  destruction 
once  it  becomes  thoroughly  established  on  the  trees. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— The  work  of  disbudding 
gix>wths  must  be  carefully  carried  out,  doing  a  portion  of  each 
tree  at  a  time,  and  not  checking  them  by  the  sudden  removal  of 
too  large  a  number  of  the  young  shoots.  The  growths  allowed 
to  remain  should  chiefly  consist  of  a  basal  «^oot  to  provide  a 
young  shoot  for  next  year's  bearing,  a  terminal  shoot  to  ensure 
proper  circulation,  and  if  necessary  one  or  two  for  fiUing  up 
space.  Dress  the  shoots  with  tobacco  powder  or  other  insecti- 
cide at  once  should  aphis  appear.  All  badly  curled  or  blisteared 
leaves  should  be  removed  and  at  once  burnt.  All  protecting 
material  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  trees  without  delay. — 
J.  W.,  Evesham. 

Frnit  Ciltnre  Under  Glass. 

MELONS. —The  earliest  fruits  will  now  be  ripening,  and  to 
t  the  best  flavour  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
umidity  of  the  house,  the  use  of  the  syringe  being  msoontinued, 
and  kss  water  at  the  root;  but  as  regards  the  latter,  do  not 
stop  the  supply  till  the  fruits  are  quite  finished.  To  get 
perfect  fruits  the  foliage  should  be  perfect  to  the  last,  and 
root  acti<»i  vigorous.  Many  fruits  are  spoiled  by  withholding 
water  at^a  critical  moment,  and  drying  up  the  foliage.  At  the 
same  time  avoid  the  other  extreme.  The  old  system  of  getting 
a  second  crop  from  the  same  plants  is  not  much  adopted 
neither  do  I  advise  it.  With  good  culture,  haying  strong  clean 
plants  ready  "to  plant  out,  there  is  no  gain,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  take  thTe>e  crops  in  the  same  house  by  planting  as 
advised.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared,  the  old  soil  may  be 
levelled  down,  a  little  fresh  sMided,  and  the  seedlings  put  in  at 
once.     Sow  again  for  successions. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— Plants  showing  fruits  Jwill  daily 
need  stopping  of  the  laterals,  and  pollinating  the  female 
flowers.  Plants  that  are  more  advanced  should  get  libeial 
supplies  of  fertiliser.  This  may  be  given  in  a  liquid  state,  also 
as  a  top-dressing  as  soon  as  sufficient  fruits  have  been  secured, 
and  this  should  be  continued  till  they  are  full  grown.  The 
temperature  may  now  be  70deg  at  night  and  5deg  to  lOdeg 
higher  by  day. 

MELONS  IN  FRAMES.— At  this  period  of  the  year  excel- 
lent  fruits  can  be  grown  in  frames  standing  on  a  good  bed 
of  prepared  fermenting  stable  manure,  the  whole  made  firm,  so 
that  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  70deg  to  80deg  may  be  maintained, 
and  the  same  top  heat  will  now  be  readily  secured.  As  the 
warmth  declines,  fresh  linings  can  be  given,  and  it  is  well  to 
cover  the  glass  at  night  with  mats  after  planting.  In  fiUing  up 
the  fra.mes,  place  half  a  barrowload  of  soil  in  the  centre  of 
each  light.  When  the,  bottom  heat  in  the  bed  has  subsided  to, 
say,   85deg,  the    soil    should    be    about    12in  from   the  glass. 
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Plant  tiro  seedlings,  and  make  the  roots  quite  firm.  Stop 
them  early  to  induce  two  growths  to  each  plant,  and  these 
should  then  be  trained  to  fill  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of 
the  frame.  Partial  ehade  will  be  necessary*  at  the  start,  and 
ventilate  <«rly  in  thenar  to  avoid  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  plants.  Plants  in  frames  require  less  water,  at  the  rcots 
than  in  other  positions,  as  the  manure  retains  the  moisture. 
Keep  the  collar  of  the  plantA  dry,  and  rtjjuiarly  stop  all  side 
^roiii;h8,  so  that  the  foliage  is  not  crowded.  Secure  the  first 
flowers,  and  when  set^   remove  others. 

STRAWBERRIES.— The  last  lot  of  forced  nlants  will  now 
be  rioening  up  their  fruits,  and  I  find  that  much  better  results 
ATO  ootained  from  cold  frames  than  when  grown  on  dry  shelves. 
On  the  latter  it  is  at  this  season  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
plants  free  of  red  spider,  but  grown  cooler,  tht  fruits  are  equal 
to  those  in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  after  being  forced  will 
give  a  good  autumn  return  if  planted  out  in  rich  soil  and  well 
attended  to. 

POT  RUNNERS.— It  may  be  thought  somewhat  early  to 
,  adrise  on  these,  but  my  not^  now  more  concerns  the  new 
growths.  These,  to  be  strong,  are  best  when  obtained  from 
young  plants  not  fruited.  It  is  well  to  grow  a  few  rows  for 
this  work,  and  the  planta  should  now  be  relieved  of  their  flower 
spikes.  This  greatly  strengthens  the  runners.— G.  W-, 
Brentford. 

Tbe  Plant  Honses. 

PERPETUAL  FLOWERING  (AMERICAN)  CARNATIONS. 

— Continue  to  pot  on  these  plants  as.  they  require  it,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  root-bound.  Growers  who  intend 
planting  out  their  young  stock  for  the  summer,  to  l)e  lifted  and 
potted  up  in  autumn,  wJll  be  perfectly  safe  in  putting  out  the 

Elants  at  the  present  time.  Any  surplus  plants  which  have 
niched  flowering  for  the  time  being  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
which  are  well  clothed  witfti  vigorous  flowering  shoots,  should 
be  plainted  out  in  a  bed  or  several  (groups  in  the  mixed  border. 
They  will  continue  to  grwv  and  flower  till  late  autumn.  Give 
the  flowering  plants  in  the  houses  abundance  of  air,  and  shade 
them  during  tlie  heat  of  the  day.  to  prevent  the  blooms  bleach- 
ing. Fumigate  both  old  and  young  stock  should  aphis  make  its 
appearance. 

CINERARIAS.— Sow  the  seeds  of  these  forthwith.  Use 
pots  or  pans  well  drained  and  filled  with  Jight  rich  soil.  Scatter 
the  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface,  and  cover  thinly  with  fine 
floil.  T^oy  will  germinate  tlie  l>*^t  in  a  oool  greenhouse  or 
frame.*  The  stellata,  or  star  types,  have  largely  taken  the 
place  of  tlie  older  large-flowered  Cineraria^.  Both  liave  their 
valuable  qualities,  the  former  are  more  light  and  graceful  in 
habit,  while  ihe  large-flowered  varieties  produce  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  colour,  and  are  compact  in  habit. 

RICHARDIA  (CALLA)  AFRICANA.-As  these  cease  to 
throw  up  flowei-s  the  plants  should  be  stood  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
position,  the  supply  of  water  being  gradually  reduced  to  give 
thom  a  rest.  After  a  short  period  of  rest,  one  of  two  methods 
may  be  pursued,  either  to  shake  out  and  repot  the  plants,  or  plant 
them  in  trenches  in  the  open  border,  lifting  and  potting  up 
again  in  autumn.  Whether  in  i>ot^  or  planted  out,  some  well- 
decayed  oow  manure,  or  other  suitable  material  should  be  freely 
mixed  with  the  foil.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  be  neces- 
sary when  gix)wth  commences. 

FORCED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.-The^e  having  by  thia 
time  been  hardened  off  sufficiently  for  planting  out,  or  plung- 
ing, the  work  should  be  put  in  hand  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Some  subjects  will  bear  gentle  forcing  year  after 
year,  while  others  must  be  planted  out  for  a  year  or  two  to 
recuperate.  Lilacs  are  one  of  the  l)est  examplci  of  tho«^  which 
take  a  year  or  two  to  recover.  Deutzias,  on  the  other  liand, 
may  be  forced  for  several  years  in  ijuooession. 

THE  FERNERY.— Most  of  the  plants  are  now  growing 
freely.  As  the  young  fronds  develop  they  will  inquire  more 
space,  and  ako  turning  round  if  drawing  too  much  in  one 
direction.  Syringe  the  stems  of  tree  ferns  at  intervals  with 
liquid  manure.  Maintain  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmcsphere 
of  the  house.  Sliiading  is  important,  a  permanent  shading 
during  the  summer  is  advisable  on  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
^*  Summer  Cloud,"  or  whitewash,  for  instance,  with  blinds  to 
roll  down  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES.— Insert  a  few  cuttings  of 
Hydrangeas,  selecting  for  the  purpose  shoots  which  will' not  flower 
this  year.  Many  Chrysanthemums  are  ready  for  the  final 
potting.  Pot  Tuberoses  for  autumn  flowering,  placing  them  in 
a  frame.  Now  that  most  of  the  bedding  stuff  has  been  removed 
from  the  pits  and  frames,  there  will  be  plenty  of  si>aoe  avail- 
able for  potting  indoor  plants.  In  the  rush  of  work  in  pre- 
paring the  plants  for  bedding  this  is  apt  to  get  Ijehind.  All 
sorts  of  plants  rcquii^  potting  on,  and  cuttings  of  others  in- 
serted.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 


TO  CORBESPONpmS  ^ 


mmm^. 


All  Cbrrespondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  *'The  EnrroR,"  12,  Mitre  Court  CHAifBSRs, 
Fleet  Street,  London^  E.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
and  makmi^  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  paymen<>»  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secnre  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  ev«n  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  bo 
returned. 

CATS  IN  SMALL  GARDENS  (A.  B.).— Perhaps  the  best 
means  of , warding:  off  cats  from  seed  beds  is  to  place  bushy  or 
nicely  branched  Pta  sticks  thereon.  Little  twigs  stuck  into  the 
ground  aL<o  prove  effectual.  Otherwise,  catch  the  cats  and 
ooop  them  up!         ^  .        . 

GRAPES  RUSTED  (J.  L.).-  As  only  one  or  two  bunches  are 
affected  we  cannot  account  for  the  injury.  Rusting  is  oaused 
by  the  bundles  being  rubbed,  liy  a  cold  rush  of  air,  by  sudden 
and  excessive  evaporation,  and  by  the  fumes  of  strong  ferment- 
ing materials  placed  in  the  vinery. 

INSECTS  ON  FERNS  fA.  B.  C.).— The  weevil  upo-n  those 
sent  i^  an  Otiorhynchus,  and  your  only  mode  of  eradicating  it  i» 
by  either  shaking  it  from  the  plant  or  hand-picking.  If  it  is 
confined  to  one  plant  we  should  repot  it,  removing  all  the  kwse 
soil  in  which  the  weevils  hide,  and  search  assiduously  for  ihem 
amongst  the  stems  of  the  -fernii.  Perliaps  a  dressing  of  nicotine 
soap  would  iMve  some  effect  in  bani-ihing  the  pest. 

TOBACCO  PAPER  (NicotiAe).— It  is  niAdo  by  soaking  coarsfe 
brown  pa4>er  in  what  is  known  as  tobacconists*  liquor,  being  a. 
liquor  exprtisJied  by  them,  and  full  of  ammonia  and  the  acrid  oil 
of  the  tobacco  plant  y  or  it  may  bo  made  by  saturating  the  paper 
in  a  strf>ng  deocction  of  tobacco,  with  a  table  spoonful  of  salt- 
petre added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor  to  promote  steady  and 
regular  combustion. 

BOOK  DEALING  WITH  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT, 
FLOWERS.  (Src.  UNDER  GLASS  (W.  S.).— We  do  not  know 
of  a  book  treating  of  these  subjects  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  as  practised  in  the  Cliannel  Islands  and  the  Eastern 
Counties,  especially  one  giving  particulars  of  cost  of  erection  of 
structures,  working  expenses,  size  of  crops,  methods  of  disposal, 
(fee.  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Ald^rsgate 
Street,  London,  E.C,  have  some  Is.  books  on  the  subject,  also 
there  is  one  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  but  it  is  out  of  print,  though, 
possibly  procurable  second  hand.  Perhaps  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents may  l«t  able  to  supply  the  desii-ed  information. 

PEACH  SHOOTS  DISFIGURED  (J.  H.).-The  young 
growths  are  eaten  by  one  or  other  of  the  Otiorhynchus  weevils, 
the  most  common  being  those  of  Black  Vine  Weevil  (O.  sulcatus) 
and  the  Clay-ooloured  Weevil  (O.  picipes).  In  the  beetle  state 
they  feed  on  leaves  and  shoots  of  various  plants,  riddling  them 
in  holes  and  scallops,  and  in  the  larval  stage  thev  are  iniurious 
by  feeding  on  the  roots.  Tlie  habit  of  the  weevils  of  sheltering 
away  from  the  light  during  the  day  is  one  great  help  towards^ 
keeping  them  in  check.  They  feed  by  night,  and  by  day  hide 
away,  either  buried  in  earth  by  the  walls  against  which  their 
food-trees  art  trained,  and  in  other  dark  and  safe  places  of 
retreat.  The  habit  of  feeding  at  night  has  led  to  sticky 
banding  the  stems  of  the  trees,  but  this  would  be  of  little  use 
in  the  case  of  trees  trabied  to  trellises.  The  plan,  therefore,  is 
to  place  f^ome  white  sheets  under  the  trees  in  the  daytime,  and 
at  night,  after  dark,  enter  the  house  cautiously  with  a  bull's- 
eye  lantern,  with  the  liecht  turned  off,  and  then  sharply  shaking 
tiie.  trees  or  trellis.  The  weevils  drop  onto  the  sheets,  and  by 
turning  on  the  light  they  are  easily  seen  and  may  be  captured, 
as  they  sham  death  for  a  short  time,  placing  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  little  gas  tar  or  paraffin  oil.  This  repeated  for  a  few 
nights  will  clear  the  house  of  the  pests. 

NAMES  OF  FLAyTS.^Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issup  are  respectfully  requested  to  conr 
suit  the  foil oming  number.  (H.  J.).— Cypri podium  vilkJsum; 
sorry  to  have  delayed  this.  (Ponioa,  Eissex). — 1^  Primus 
Mahelel),  the  Perfumed  Cheny,  used  as  a  stock  for  Cherries ;  2, 
male  fonn  of  Garrva  elHptioa ;  3,  Pyrus  baccata,  the  Siberian. 
Crab ;  4,  probably  Pyrus  Sorbus  (send  when  in  flower).  (Rog., 
N.  Wales).— 5,  Anchusa  Banlieri;  others  not  identified. 
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MANY   YEARS    REPUTATION 

WEED 
KILLER 

LASTING  RESULTS -NO  NEW  EXPERIME^TT.  > 


FOR  250ALLONS  S  FOR  100CALLOH3  ■   LOWER  RATES 


AGENTS.  TOMLlHSONflfHAYWARDll?  LiNqjLH. 


PARISIAN  PI  BLINDS 


v'^iBi^^ 


"^^^ 


w. 


SUPPLIED  ONLY  BY 

RICHARDSON   &  CO., 

HortlcuUural  Work*. 

'o.ALieJLiZNrGi'-roNr. 


I 


Particularsi  Price  Lists,  and  Testlmooials 
on  application. 

^     Mention  *'  Journal  of  Horticulture,*' 


IlkJ 


SMITH'S 

PERFECT  WEED  KILLER 

l/Qt//0  X  PATENT  POPVOER 

MARK  SMITHz.^^ 

LOUTH.  UNCOLNSHIREt' 
•^      THE  OtHCtNALANDB£ST       ,V 
•  "^  .  BEWARE  OF  miTATlONS .    -    '•■ 


J^fJDTOB  CATAI.OCLIE  A  ME*,nEST  ACE  NTT  NAM£ 

■jg-:--.  , 

jC  OLD  WELL  LAWN   MQWtH  COMPANY. 
Jld:    WH-50N     STttEtT.      FIHSBUftV.     £  C 


S4I^E    VOt/ff   PLANTS' 


;LUGS,WIREWORM&' 

DESTROYED  &  PLANTS  INVIGORATED 


By   a 
Dressing 


of 


'ALPHOLr 


ITK«LL8iS^-'i=^5»- 


WIBEWORM,  WOODLICB. 
OTHEfiL     801L     VESTS     WITBOUT 
INJURT    TO    PLANT    LIFE. 

IN  ADDITION,  IT  IS  A  VALUABLE  MANURE  FOR 
ALL  PLANTS.  Bj  a  free  nse  of  "  Alphol,"  jrround  which 
previoaslj  teemed  with  insects   will  (prow  splendid  crops. 

-r  ff^  my    »•»•  8*™Pl«  Tin  1^3,  7lbs.  2/-,141b&3/-,  281bs.  5/-, 
f  ff  W     I  I    561bs.  8/6,  ll^Ibs.  15/ ,  5cwt.  75/-,  carr. paid. 

THE  BOUNDARY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd., 

27,  Cranmer  Street,  Liverpool 


NOW, 


VaU  CAN 

tmy 

"ALPHOL" 

FREE 

On     peceipi^ 

of    your 

post-card  mentioning    | 

thi^     paper, 

a     trial 

sample    will 

be    sent 

post  free. 

Send  at 

once  and 

Judge  by 

results  1 

WATSON'S  LAWN  SAND 

(The  only  Okii^inal  Improved\ 
Destroys  Daisies.  Plantains,  Dandclioas,  &c.,  and 
Invigorates  the  Qrass.  . 

Testimonials  and  Imtrtiction*  on  apphcafion. 
34'-  p.  r  c«tf. ;  tUbXh.  Keg»,  18/- ;  88'b  Tin^,  9,6.     bample 

Cani-ttr,  5/6  2  6  (post  3/).  an  1 1/-  (po>t  1/6). 

When  ordertnR  pleass  see  th^t  yon  i;ettheicoiilneart1cle> 

Sold  by  Setdtmtn  ard  Nurserjftnen  or  d'reotfrom  dep6t : 

A.  J.  BARBOUR.  8,  Upper  Fountalne  Street,  Leeds. 


THE"LOUQHBOliOUQH"  BOILER. 


The  Pioneer  of  Cheap,  Simple,  and  EITeotlve 
Heating  fop  Small  Greenhouses. 

The  immeose  sale  of  this  Boiler  and  the  nmn^roiit 

mitations  of  it  sent  ont  In  recent  years  atford  aban  Im  t 

te  timony  to  its  undoubted  success. 

:so.  L— Toheat  60  feet  of  4  Inch  pipe    ••   £2  17   O 

No  2.         „       100       „  „  "       i   i    i 

No.  8.         „       S(0       „  M  5  10    0 

Also  in  larger  »izes.  heatin^r  up  to  600  feet  of  4  inch  pipe 

Complete  Apparatus  from  £4    8    0. 

Illustrated  Lists  and  Bstimates  on  application. 

MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

flortlcnltaral  Builders  aod  Beating  Engineers, 
LOUQHBOMUaH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

r^nndnn   0«w«i»— 19?,   VlCTOBlA    fiT.,   WB»T1SIN«TaR.- S.W, 


Slugs  &SNA1IJS 

Perfectly  harmless  to  the  most  delicate 

J>laDts.    Non-poisonous,  splendid  feifti- 
iser  to  soil.    1/6  per  box,  rarriage  paid. 
The  SLVGICIDE  CO.,  Maryleport  St.,  Bristol, 41  all Seedsaea. 


NON-POISONOUS. 

WHITE'S  SUPERIOR. 


ABOL 

KILl^  NILD£W. 

ABOLISHES 


The  Best  Plant  Wash  for 

(iartfea  and  Oreeshoue. 


TRY  IT 


It 
Absolute*y 

Green  and  Black  Ply         M  r%  gj  f  O 
Amei  lean  Bllffht,Caterplllars/f  rFW  M  9 
and  ail  kinds  of  '^  ^      ^  •  »  ^^^ 

MANUFACTURED  UNDER  A  NEW  PATENT. 

and  you  will  agree,    IT^ACTS 
LIKE   A   CHARM.    .  ALSO   AN 
EXCELLENT  REMEDY  FOR  MILDEW. 

A    LITTLE   GOES   A   LONG    WAY. 

Pint.  1/6 ;  Quart,  «/d ;  Half  Gal.,  4/- ;  Gal.,  7/6. 

ABOL  $YRINGE.p1i?7.. 

Doe)  more  and  better  work  than  other 

Syringes  double  the  size.   THY  it,  and  ' 

you  will  agree. 

Pric«8-SiRlSGE^.  m  to  14  6. 

Postage  4d.       Be.nds,  1/6  extra. 


OF     ALL    SSSD8MBN,     FLORISTS,    AND 
IROItMONQBRS. 

or  on  receipt  of  r^rmittance  from  t  he 

Sole  Manufacturers— Jfi.  A.  WHITE,  Ltd. 

Hop  and  Fruit  Growers,  Paddock  WtiOD,  Kert. 


'lETHOmON 


VAPOUR  CONE. 

ftJp  C(?uy^woust  list- 


MiiTurjiT  ^   wnv    rvoi     ti\ur<^t    v*i    iiry    rr,t5t  ^.£iNt..s   6f  riSJir- 

CAN    fig:  mP  FFAM  ALL  seepsmbV  vploki^ts  - 


No  troubifj  no  risk,  and  a 

certain  dei^troyer  of   ail   insect 

Pests  in   Greenhouses. 

A  Ifftktid  uiafrh  is  oil  thtt  in  rt  tjnired 
tit  ttiirt  Ifi^  *JOWS. 

NQTHlNGIflTHEMAtKtTCAIItqUAL 
IT  FOR  IS^EAPHIS^  AND  EFFECT. 

A*k  fai,Tesaiin^ni;as,  nf  whicb  we  have 

Uumeniid^' 
Full  DlreGllaita  accompany  each  Canei 

Cone  No.  8, 

lor  well  *M-ciiTi'(i  huuse  oi  cubic  2,000 

to  2, BOO  feci  H.I  m.  each. 

Ct>ne  No.  i, 

for  well- neon T8  i  bou'e  nf  cubit  1 ,000 

Lo  1 .20O  K  tt,  ed.  each. 

Cottfl  No.  1* 

Caiboa  for  frnnei  ut  l-uUIc  lOOleet. 

ed.  each. 


\M 


BONDED    CHEMICAL    WORKS,    SHAD 


La -TO.. 

THAMES, 
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Tbe  Aspect  of  Tbings  in  General. 

Can  we  sura  it  up  in  three  words?  Green,  growing,  and 
moifit.  After  yesterday  and  to-day's  sunshine  we  fancy  we  may 
add  "warm,**  too.  There  never  is  greater  beauty  than  that  of 
the  fresh  green,  especially  when  it  is  so  abundant  and  so  rich. 
To  look  at  the  grass  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  pastures  can 
ever  be  brown  and  bare.     As  old  Wordsworth  says— 

The  cattle  are  graKinjr, 
Their  heads  never  raisinir, 
And  forty  are  feeding  like  one. 

And  they  seem  to  make  no  impression  on  the  supply  before 
tliem.  It  is  early  enough  for  buttercups  yet^  and  this  is  a  late 
season;  but  many  of  the  fields  are  thickly  jewelled  with  oo^- 
6li|i8,  and  the  wiaterways  enriched  with  marigolds. 

There  are  some  places  where  "we  would  wish  to  see  a  greater 
flush  of  green,  and  that  is  where  the  spring  corn  lingers.  It 
is  no  one's  fault  the  land  was  nj>t  ready  to  work,  much  less 
ready  to  sow,  and  perforce  the  cro{)s  are  backward ;  but  given 
a  week  or  ten  days  of  this  forcing  weather  we  shall  tell  a 
different  tale.  We  thought  everyone  recognised  the  need  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  May— a  tonic  to  prevent  that  unpleasant 
bilious  yellow  J  the  result  of  cold  times  and  much  dampness- 
Just  a  little  nitrate  will  pay,  the  action  so  rapid  and  so-sure, 
and  a  heavy  crop  must  have  help  of  some  sort.  The  wheat 
crop  resembles  human  nature  very  much  in  the  spring :  there  is 
often  lassitude  and  debilitv,  and  we  can  doctor  wheat  with  far 
more  certainty  than  ourselves. 

Already  we  begin  to  think  of  our  hay  crops.  What  will  the 
season  bnng  us?  That  depends  much  on  ourselves.  If  we 
have  taken  all  the  heart  out  of  the  pasture  last  year— greedily 
taking  and  giving  nothing  in  return— it  will  only  be  by  sheer 
good  Tuck  that  we  get  a  big  crop.  We  can  "give"  in  so  many 
ways.  First  there  is  the  manures  proper.  Well,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  great  expense  over  that  item 
every  year.  We  oan  "take"  and  at  the  same  time  *'give," 
*?  ?^^^  through  the  medium  of  the  grasing  stock  which  is 
placed  in  the  field  after  the  crop  of  hay  is  removed.  A  wise 
man  does  not  leave  his  animals  entirely  dependent  on  what 
they  oan  find ;  he  contributes  handsomely  to  the  bill  of  fare  by 
allowanoes  of  cake  or  corn,  and  that  allowance  pays  in  two  ways : 
by  the  quicker  development  of  the  stock,  and  by  the  enriched 
manure.  Dressings  in  the  winter  of  basic  siag,  with  a  little 
mtrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  spring  will  work  wonders 
But  di-essings  are  of  little  avail  unless  the  field  gate  is  closed 
in  good  time  and  kept  closed.  Well  manured  land  will  stand 
a  great  deal  of  drought;  indeed,  perhaps  a  dry  season  on  the 
wh^  suits  it  best.  There  is  just  a  possibility  of  having  too 
mucih  grass  of  a  washy  character  rather  than  less  and  very  good 
and  sweet. 

With  the  cows  flushed  by  fresh  juicy  food  we  find  the  milk 
paiU  are  ready  to  overflow,  and  down  goes  the  price  of  butter 
with  a  run.  "It  is  more  tiresome  to  manipulate  now  than 
earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  soft  and  gives  the  dairymaid  a 
tedious  hour,  and  yet  she  gets  less  for  her  pains— such  is  life. 
Probably  tliere  are  more  complaints  about  trials  in  dairy  work 
during  the  spring  season  than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  change  of  food— the  grass  supple- 
mented by  hay  and  roots.  Also,  too,  the  temperature  is  of  a 
very  variable  character,  and  all  this  affects  the  cream.  It  is 
annoying  to  chum  and  to  find  the  process  of  butter-making  does 
not  progress.  The  cream  will  be  thick  and  clings  round  the 
churn  side,  but  that  is  all :  generally  the  addition  of  some  water 
at  the  temperature  of  60deg  will  alter  matters.  Frothy  cream 
Has  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  It  must  be  scalded, 
cooled,  and  refined  with  "starter"  before  there  is  any  chance 
of  successful  churning.     All  this  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  means 

nSr        ^  *"^  temper.    Who  oan  wonder? 

There  is  another  difficulty  that  does  not  exist  where  a  separa- 
tor is  used.  The  old  way  of  skimming  is  often  done  very  care- 
Jessiy.  Buy  two  jugs  of  cream,  one  where  a  separator  is  used, 
and  one  where  hand  skimming  is  the  mode.  Put  them  both 
away  for  a  day,  perhaps  two,  and  there  is  then  no  need  to  ask 
further  questions.  The  first  cream  will  l>e  one  solid  mass,  the 
second  will  be  solid  at  the  top,  with  a  thick  layer  of  sour  milk. 
Ik  K  .?^^  l^V^^  *^»2«/<?  V>  <i®ci<i«  which  sample  would  make 
irf^^^^^  b"**^r.  Careful  housewives  will  allow  the  milk  to 
b^^r  Th^v^'clTf  ^^  rV'l  ^^^  of  getting  an  ounce  or  more  of 
^nd  fb^  mjflJ  ?  *^^  butter,  but  It  is  not  of  first-rate  quality, 
and  the  milk  is  pi-^ctically  useless,   too  far  gone  in  sourness 


If  people  \iould  only  be  persuaded  to  churn  a  little  oftener,  and 
use  a  separator,  many  present-day  difficulties  in  successful 
butter-making  would  vanish. 

We  have  been  told  tinier  and  times  again  by  most  practical 
people  that  had  they  known  the  value  of  separators  they  would 
have  bought  them  years  ago.  There  is  the  extra  butter  (and 
this  is  not  inconsiderable),  tne  extra  quality,  and  the  fresh  milk, 
of  so  much  more  value  as  feed  for  young  stock  than  the  semi- 
putrid  fluid  of  old  days  could  possibly  l>e.  There  is  the  ^xtra 
cleanliness,  too,  and  although  some  may  declare  the  separator 
takes  much  keeping  in  order,  it  does  not  make  the  same  amount 
of  work  that  all  the  milk  pancheons  used  to.  Of  course,  as  a 
piece  of  machinery  it  require©  exact  handling,  but  no  one  worthy 
of  the  name  of  dairymaid  should  be  other  than  careful  and 
scrupulously  dean.  During  the  hot  W€kather  the  make-up  of 
butter  presents  a  problem,  and  it  often  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  butter  all  night  on  a  cool  cellar  floor  before  it  can  be 
effectualhr  dealt  with.  The  modem  butter-worker  is  a  great 
help,  and  a  well  of  ice-cold  water  isia  still  greater. 

now  the  jadvooates  of  charlock  spraying  will  manage  their 
business  this  season  rather  puzzles  us.  It  is  all  icery  well  to 
spray,  say,  nt  a  cost  of  6s.  6d.  per  acfe,  but  how  about  the  result 
when  the  heavy  rain  comes  washing  down  upon  the  newly- 
treated  plant?  There  is  little  or  no  chance  tnat  the  oop^r 
sulphate  will  have  opportunity  to  work.  That  spraying  does 
improve  the  crop  (when  effective)  is  a  certainty,  'ftiere  is  more 
air  and  ground  space  for  the  legitimate  crop,  and  the  young 
grass  seeds  have  more  of  a  chance;  but  we  rancy,  with  many 
farmere,  that  68.  6d.  per  acre  will  act  as*  a  deterrent,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  this  year  certainly  there  is  no  time  to  spare.  How 
work  is  going  to  get  done  is  a  problem  that  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  solution.  There  is  not  one  single  branch  of  work  which 
.is  not  ba<;kward,  and  very  backward. 

How  one  industry  touches  another!  Here  we  have  wool 
down  again,  and  just  at  the  time  when  we  could  do  with  a  good 
cheque  from  the  wool-stapler.  This  wool  trade  seems  nowadays 
a  most  preoarious  business;  we  had  hoped  we  had  seen  the  last 
of  really  cheap  wool,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  with  wool  down 
mutton  drops  too.  It  is  all  very  well  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  of 
dearer  \vheat,  but  we  should  like  to  know  really  how  mudh 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer ;  precious  little,  we  fear.  • 

Already  the  season  of  agricultural  shows  is  upon  us,  and  we 
shall  be  taking  a  day  or  tvro  "off,"  just  to  have  a  look  round. 
Well,  a  good  show  is  valuable  as  a  practical  educator,  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  above  another  we  should  like  to  do,  it  would 
be  to  accompany  the  British  dairy  farmers  on  their  annual  tour 
of  inspection,  and  recreation,  and  pleasure.  We  see  they  are 
off  this  year  into  the  Derbyshire  district,  and  will,  we  believe, 
be  entertained  by  His  Grace  of  Devonshire.  To  see  the  general 
run  of  farming,  especially  noting  the  dairy  work,  nwkes  this 
excursion  one  of  the  pleasantest.  We  should  alwa3rs  prefer  our 
own  to  a  foreign  land,  for  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  of  our 
proficiency  in  "tongues"  other  than  our  own. 

Work  OD  tbe  Home  Farm. 

The  fine  weather  we  now  enjoy  is  all  in  favour  of  farm 
progress,  though  perhaps  on  very  heavy  land  the  change  may 
have  been  a  little  too  sudden.  *  Wheat  is  improving  all  round, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  work  amongst  it,  for  it  is  a  great  thistle 
year.  To  keep  down  corn  thistles  we  must  not  skip  the  plough- 
ing, which  we  fear  too  many  do.  Farmers  who  use  douole 
furrow  ploughs  are  no  enemies  to  the  thistle,  and  now  we  use 
string  bindei-s  the  men  do  not  complain. 

There  are  complaints  of  barley  grubbing  both  after  seeds 
and  turnips,  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  plenty  of  plant, 
and  the  land  seems  to  be  solid  enough.  Oats  are  looking  very 
well  where  they  were  sown  early.  'Mangolds  have  come  very 
nicely,  and  will  be  an  excellent  plant.  There  will  be  a  bump- 
ing crop  of  clover  as  well  as  of  hay,  and  there  is  little  prospect 
of  tlie  present  heavy  stocks  being  cleared  away.  The  demand 
in  the  autumn  was  fair,  but  now  anything  but  the  best  is  quite 
unsaleable.  For  a  month  now  we  shall  be  busy  sowing  turnips, 
the  swedes  being  put  in  at  once. 

Potatoes  are  coming  throuc;h  nicely,  so  we  want  no  more 
frosts.  In  a  week  or  «o  they  will  be  ready  to  hoe,  so  what  with 
thistling  the  corn  and  hoeing  the  potatoes  and  turnip  drilling 
we  shall  have  our  hands  full. 

We  are  getting  the  wool  off  the  ewes,  and  as  sheep  lice  are 
rather  plentiful  we  shall  have  to  dip  both  ewes  and  Iambs  ere 
long.  Tlie  lambs  have  done  very  well  this  spring,  and  we  saw 
a  big  lot  the  other  day  as  strong  a  lot  of  cross-breds  as  we  oan 
remember. 

In  connection  with  shearing,  we  have  found  a  raan  who  has 
clipped  sixtv  sheep  in  twelve  hours  and  wound  his  own  wool. 
That  will  take  some  beating  with  one  pair  of  shears.  This  wool 
winding  up  is  rather  an  important  operation,  and  should  not 
be  done  carelessly,  as  a  great  difference  can  be  made  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fleeces. 

It  is  nice  weather  for  getting  foals  out  to  grass,  there  being 
no  danger  of  sudden  squalls  to  wet  their  backs  before  they  can 
be  brousfht  up.  After  they  have  bpen  out  a  few  days  a  shower 
will  not  h!irt  thorn. 
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4  GOLD  MEDALS  AWARDED  IN  IQ07. 

CftClBS  and  all  othtr MctioDi  from  6d.  each  ;  if-  dos 
New  PmHTflowered  vartetlet,  M   each;  7  •  dos 
OvrmcUIeolleotioD  of  CactogTarietfea.  Kdintinct 
mod  choice  aorta,  out  of  poCii,  poat  free,  5.-. 

beddTng^plants 


of  lUl  deaeriptiona  and  in  Rreat  Tariety. 
—   Orchid  flowerinj;,  5;-  dot 
mixed  nnnamed,  S/.  dos. 


CfeffTiavthcmm,  choice  for  catUng.  j/-  ^m. 

rMtatemMU,  fine  varietiea,  5/-  dosT 

Otmiaai,  Fuciifias.  Ac .  the  beat,  all  at  uaoal 

•Cher Seedltnga.   All  atrong.  atnrdj,  neUgrown 
pUnta      Catalogue  free  by  poat. 
AUrt'u-DepU  A, 

TNOMIS  S.  WIRE  (02),  Ltd. 
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HIRDY  ORNAMENTIL 
FLOWERING  TREES  A  SHRUBS, 

By   A.    D.    WBBBTBR. 

••Wjcwnmend  the  book  on  ita  und-i-bted merita aa a 
rererawe  work  and  guide ."—JoumaZ  Oj  if  yrticuUure. 

London:  SMITB,  JELBEB  A  CO. 


ORCHIDS. 


NBALTHV  PLANTB  AT  LOW  PBIOBB 

Alweft  werth  »  Hilt  of  iMpMtioB 

Kindly  MBd  for  OatatogM. 
MBW   U8T   NOW   RBUUIY. 

JAMES     CYPHER    A    SONS, 
BsBtic  NarMTles,  CHELTENHAM. 


Special  Offer. 

A  Fine  Stock  of 

PUNTS  FOR  BEDDING 

OBRANIUMS,  all  the  beat  rarieUes,  including  *** 

PAUL  OBAMPEL  .  .7  8/- 

•f  GOLDEN  TRICOLOR    ..        ..4/- 

BEGONIAB  in  Six  Diatinct  Colours  ..  s/. 

M  rouble  Varietiea       6/- 

OANNAB,  Up-to-date  Sorta  ..  .,       ..  e/. 

MARGUBRITE8,  Yellow  and  White  ..  ..  4/. 
DAHUA8,  the  Lateat  and  Beat  Varieties  ..  6/. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  the  Best  Vaiietiea  for 

Summer  and  Autumn  flowering.  4/. 
Bmlth's  New  Double  Crimson  Ciimbini; 

TROPiCOLUM.  6/ 
DOUBLE  LOBELIA,  Kathleen  Mallard  ..  2/6 
Packlig  u«  Carriage  Free  00  all  Oidert  of  20/-  and 
^  opwards. 

Detcnptiffe  lift  of  bedding  plants  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Norscrymen  add  Seed  Merchants, 


W-ESTS  PATENT  GARDEN  SUNDEIES 
have  been  invented  during  25  yeara  of  practical 
ezperieaee  In  horticultural  aucdriea.  That  by  the  better 
cuItiTatioa  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  In  order  their  expense  ia  doubly  repaid.  From 
SeedBMonand  Ironmongera.  Sampleaand  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  poat  free. 

^  a  E.  WEST.  High!im  Hill,  London.  N.E.     - 


SEEDS 


To  Sow  Now. 

CHOICE  VEGETABLES 

GABBAGB.—CUbrans  Tender  and  True,  IZ-os.; 

Clibrana  Early  Gem,  1/-  pkt. ;  Ellam'a  Early 

Dwarf,    8d.    os. ;    Enfield    Market,   4d.   oz.  ; 

Mein'a  No.  1,  6d.  oz. ;  Red  Pickling.  6d.  os. 
CAULIFLOWER. —Clibrana  Early    Gem,   2/6 

pkt. ;  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  1/-  pkt..  1/9  os. ; 

Etrly  London.   6d.    and    !/•  pkt..    1/6  os. ; 

Walcberen,  6d.  and  1/-  pkt.,  1/6  os. 
ORBaa  — rd.  os.,  l/.  pint,  1/9  quart. 
BNOIVR.— Digawell   Prize,   «d.'  pkt.,   9d.  oz.  ; 

Green  Curled,  Sd.  pkt. ,  6d.  oz. 
LETTUCE. -Clibrana  Hardy  White  Heart,  9rl. 

pkt..  1/8  oi. :  AU-the-Year-Round,  6d  j)kt.,  1/- 

oz. ;  Bath  Oop,  6d.  pkt..  Od.  oz. ;  Hammer- 

amlth.  id.  pkt..  6d.  os. ;   Lee'a  Immenae,  6d. 

pkfc.,  9d.  per  oz. 
MU8TARD.-2d.  oz  ,  1/-  pint,  1/9  quart. 
02IION8.— Tripoli  Globe  Red,    Plat   Red,   and 

Giant  Rocca,  8d.  oz. ;  White  Lisbon,  4d.  oz. 
PARSLEY.-Clibrana     Exhlbltiun.     1/-     pkt.; 

Myatt'B  Garnishing.  4d.  oz. 
RADISH.  —  Black    Spanish.  4d.    oz.;    Wood*i 

Early  Frame.  Sd.oz. 
8PIKACH.— Prickly,  Victoria,  and  Vlio3ay.  2d. 

oz.,  1/6  quart. 
TURNIP.-Chlrk  Castle,  id.  oz. ;  Oranie  Jtlly. 

8d.  oz.  

FLOWER  SEEDS 

ANTIRRHINUH&-Clibnaa  Dwarf  Scarlet  and 
Clibrars  Dwarf  Rose.  1/-  pkt. ;  Choiceat Mixed, 
Cd.  pkt. 

AQUILEQIA.— Clibians  Long  Spurred,  l/-pkt. 
AUBICULA.— Clibrana  Choice  Alpine,  6d.  and  !/- 

pkt. :  Clibrana  Prize  Sta^e,  1/6  and  2/6  pkt. 
CAMPANULA  FTRAMIDALIS.-6d.  pkt. 
CANTERBURY  BBLL8,  in  aeparate  or  mixed 
.       coloura,  Od.pkt. 
CARNATIONS.— Clibrana  Prize  Mixed.  1/6  and 

2/6  pkt. 
DELPHINIUM.      CLIBRAN8      CHOICEST 

MIXED. -6d.  pkt. 

FORQET-MBNOTS.— Wide  range  of  aorta.  Sd. 
and  ed.  pkt. 

FOXOLOVE8.— Separate,  or  mixed  colours,  8d. 

and  6d.  pkt. 
HOLLTHOCEa— Superb     mixed,    double     or 

aingle,  6d.  and  !/•  pkt. 
PAN8T.— New  Geiman,  large  8owered.  Cd.,  1/- 

and  2/6  pkt. 
PENTSTEMON. -Choice  mixed,  ad.  and  1/-  pkt. 
POPPY  (Iceland).— Separate  or  mixed   coloura, 

6d.  and  !/•  pkt. 
POLYANTHUS.— Choice  mixed,  6a.  and  1/-  pkt. 
PHIMROSB.— Choice  mixed,  1/-  pkt. 
STOCK.— East  Lothian,  mixed,  1/-  pkt. ;  Eromp- 

ton,  6d.  and  1/-  pkt. 
SWEET  WILLIAM.-Cl.brans  Auricula  Eyed, 

1/.  pkt. 
WALLFLOWER.— Clibrana  dwarf    Black.    1/- 

pkt. ;  Blood  Red.  8d.  and  6d.   pkt. :   Belroir 

Caatle,  6d.  and  !/•  pkt. ;  Choice  mixed,  6d.  and 

!/•  pkt.         

CHOICE  INDOOR  STRAINS 

CTCLAMEN.  -  Clibrarn    QoUl    Me^Ul    Strain . 

Bopcirntei  tir  mljielcolom-s,  i/o  pkE. 
CALCEaLARIA.— QUbr^nGoia  Mt^dal  SLraip, 

ClNERAHlA.-rUbra[iif  Cbpieest  Pthe,  mlitfld, 

1,6  ODilS^ti  pkt. 
GLOX  IN  [  A  ■  -  C  ibrn  na   C  hotce  a  t    prt  z»,    mlxei! , 

]/OiLUd  ^/If  pkt^ 

FULL  USrOFSEEDS 

FREE    Oy    REQUEST. 


CLIBRANS, 

MANCHESTER  AND  ALTRINCHAM. 

Seed  Trial  Greund*-  Bramhall,  Cheshlre^ 


THURSDAY.  JUNE  4,  1008. 


Matters  of  Moment. 

BE  brilliant  weather  of  the  pMk 
week  has  helped  yegetatioD  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
.  ere  anot|ier  week  has  passed 
haymaking  will  be  in  progiees, 
I'he  bright  sunshine  having  been 
accompanied  at  times  by  drying 
^'  W'is,  has  resulted  in  the  rapid  evapora- 
ti  ^ti  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and 
already  cultivators  are  wishing  for  a 
refreshing  shower.  Although  the  spring  has 
been  late  throughout,  summer  has  come  upoa  us 
with  a  rush,  and  should  favourable  weather 
continue,  it  seems  probable  that  by  mid-June 
crops  generally  will  be  as  forward  as  usuaL 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole, 
fruit  will  be  plentiful,  for  although  GooseberrieB 
are  almost  a  failure  save  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  (and  I  have  met  with  such  recently  on  high 
ground),  nearly  all  other  fruits  show  a  rich 
promise.  A  few  varieties  of  Plums,  notably 
Magnum  Bonum,  Belle  de  Louvain,  and  Blaok 
Diamond,  have  dropped  large  numbers  off  their 
fruits  during  the  past  week;  but  Victorias, 
Early  Prolific,  The  Czar,  Pershore,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  even  Gages  are  carrying  splendid 
crops.  Apples  and  Pears  have  generally  set 
exceptionally  well,  only  a  few  reputedly  shy 
bearers  having  thin  crops. 

The  great  thing  needing  special  attention  at 
the  present  time  is  the  work  of  combating 
insects  pesrs.  Where  trees  were  sprayed  with 
one  or  other  of  the  many  good  winter  Epmj 
fluids,  they  are  freer  than  usual  from  insect  pests ; 
but  no  matter  how  clean  they  may  appear  to  be, 
their  will  assuredly  be  trouble  ahead  if  spraying 
or  syringirg  is  not  carried  out  at  once,  as  June  ia 
the  month  when  the  greatest  amount  of  damage 
is  done.  Trees  which  were  not  winter  sprayed 
are  already  in  a  soiry  plight.  Plums  have  the 
young  leaves  badly  curled,  and  in  ma^y 
instances  spurs  and  clusters  of  leaves  and  Fruits 
are  dying  owing  to  the  damage  done  by  aphides. 
The  whole  aspect  of  such  trees  is  so  woe-begotten 


EEADEBS  are  requested  to  send  noticea  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notea  of  Horticultural  Intereet, 
Intimations  of  Meetinga,  Queries,  and  all  Artioleafor 
Publication,  officially  to  *'THB  EDITOR,''  at 
12,  Mitpe  Coupt  Chambers,  Fleet  Street. 
Liondon,  B*C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  ic  no  oibar 
address. 
No.  1458.— Vol.  LVI.,  TsrRD  Sbriks. 
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tliat  it  ifl  easv  to  see  that  the  heavy  crops  they  art  carrying 
cannot  jx^^ioly  swell  to  normal  size  or  colour  well  unles^ 
niethodfi  are  at  once  taken  to  combat  ina^t  pests.'  Apples  are 
aJeo  showing  tiialces  of  aphis  attack,  and  in  many  cases  have 
swarms  of  Apple-suckers  feeding  on  their  juices.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  too/ are  suffering  badly  from  the  attacks  of  a^his. 

There  are  numbers  of  excellent  insecticides  on  the  market 
which  may  be  relied  upon  to  clear  out  the  above  pests  if  used 
according  to  the  directions  issued  with  them.  Tne  folk>wing 
are  some  of  the  best  among  them :— Woburn  Iron  Emulsion  V, 
Fluid,  and  McDougall's  Summtr  Wash  ^strengthened).  Many 
cultivators,  however,  prefer  to  make  their  own  insecticides, 
and  by  doing  this  delay  is  often  avoided,  as  when  the  time  for 
fipnaying  arrives  there  is  oftf  n  so  great  a'  rush  upon  well 
advertised  insecticides  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  exactly 
when  required.  In  the  meantime  the  ptsts  are  doing  irre- 
parable harm.  I  therefore  give  the  recipe  for  making  an  in- 
secticide which  I  am  constantly  using  and  find  thoroughly 
satisfactory : — 6Ib  softscap,  81b  of  extract  of  quassia  chips,  100 
gallons  of  water.  The  soap  should  be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  then  mixed  with  the  100  gallons,  the  other  ingredient 
being  then  addex),  and  the  whole  thorougnly  stirred  before  use. 
Quassia  chips  may  be  used  instead  of  the  extract.  In  preparing 
the  chipa,  ooil  101b  in  ten  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour ; 
strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  ninety  gallons  of  the  soapy 
mixture.  This  may  be  kept  in  bottles  or  air-tight  jars  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  It  answers  eaually  well  for 
Roses  and  Peach  trees ;  and,  -  indeed,  for  any  plants  liable  to 
injury  by  aphides. 

Where  caterpillars  of  tiie  winter  motu,  lackey  moth,  or  grubs 
of  the  oodlin  moth  are  troublesome,  a  poisonous  spray  fluid 
should  be  used.  Arsenate  of  lead  and  I'aris  green  are  both 
effectual,  though  the  former  is  generally  preferred,  as  when 
Paris  green  is  used  it  is  apt  to  damage  the  foliage.  To  pre- 
pare, arsenate  of  lead  dissolve  I'oz  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  warm 
water,  and  add  sixteen  gallons  of  soft  water.  Then  dissolve 
doe  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water,  and  pour  this  into  the  sixteen 
gallons  of  liquid.  Add  to  this  21b'of  treacle.  Paris  green  may 
be  prepared  in  the  following  way : — Add  4lh.  of  Paris  green  to 
fifty  galk)ns  of  water,  and  thoroughly  mix  Ub  of  lime  with  the 
same.  Keep  the  mixture  well  stirred  during  use.  In  the  case 
of  both  mixtures,  spray  on  the  trees  in  a  fine  mist. 

Red  spider  has  already  done  an  enormous  amount  of  harm 
to  Gooseberry  bushes  this  ^ea«on.  Where  bushes  have  been 
liberally  treated  this  pest  is  not  generally  feared,  but  in  far 
too  many  instances  bushes  get  little  or  no  feeding,  and  these 
will  certainly  fall  a  prey  to  the  pest.  If  matters  are  allowed 
to  take  their  course,  bushes  are  completely  ruined  in  a  couple 
of  years.  The  wise  course  to  follow,  therefore,  is  to  first  spray 
to  get  rid  of  the  spider,  and  then  feed  the  enfeebled  bushes 
into  vigour  again.    I  recently  gave  the  following  recipe  to  a 

grower  whose  bushes  have  suffered  terribly  from  red  spider.  It 
as  proved  so  effectual  that  I  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  may  be  similarly  circumstanced.  Quantities :  61b  softsoap, 
four  gallons  of  paraffin.  The  soap  should  be  first  dissolved  in 
boiline  water  and  be  poured  into  a  tub  containing  the  paraffin. 
The  i;niole  ought  then  to  be  thoroughly  churned  up  with  a 
force  pump  or  syringe.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted  to  the 
proper  atrength.  Soft  water  should,  if  possible,  be  used.  It 
can  be'  mcuie  soft  by  adding  51b  of. soda.  Where  mildew  or 
fungus  of  any  description  is  also  giving  trouble,  2Mb  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  should  be  added  to  the  above  emulsion.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  however,  the  emulsion  effectively  destroyed 
the  red  spider  without  the  ai<l  of  the  liver  of  sulphur. 

Experienced  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  know  full  well 
that  we  have  now  rrached  the  turning  point  in  reii:ard  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  present  prospects.  If  insect  pests  are  kept. 
in  check,  bountiful  crops  of  fine  fruits  will  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  such  matters  are  neglected,  the  brijrht  promise 
of  the  present  will  end  in  that  disappointment  which  always 
comes  to  the  grower  of  miserable-looking,  under-sized,  badly 
coloured  samples  of  fruit.— H.  D. 


By  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  Kew  Gardeners, 
which  was  held  in  the  Holl)orn  Restaurant,  I-K>ndon,  last  week, 
we  observe  that  Mr.  W.  Pettigrew,  the   chairman,    suggested 

that  some  sort  of  horticultural  degree  ^ould 
Reco^aition  f or  be  established  as  a  distinction  for  gar- 
theOardener.      doners  of  a  certain  rank.     We  regret  we  did 

not  hear  Mr.  Pettigrew's  proposals  or  sug- 
gestions personally.  The  highest  honour  that  at  present  can 
be"  conferred  upon  the  professional  horticulturist  is  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gold  Victoria  Metlal  of  Honour.  The 
recipients  are  limited  to  aixty-three,  being  the  number  of  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  an 
honoured  member  of  that  large  and  conjstantly  increasing 
l>anil  of  gardeners,  the  superintendentf;  of  public  parks,  open 
spaces,  and  ornamental  grounds.  Whether  a  special  clafis 
medal  or  distinctive  order  should  be,  or  could  be,  instituted 
(for  them,  we  greatly  doubt ;  for  the  individual  work  of  the 
superintendents  usually  receives  due  recognition  at  the  hands 


of  their  employers,  the  respective  iown  or  city  corporations- 
The  only  satistactory  method,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  try  to 
X0,ifie  the  status  of  gardeners  generally  by  the  means  that  are 
being  practised  by  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  whoae  « 
annuaLreport  we  publish  in  the  present  issue.  The  better 
class,  or  upper  class,  of  g«ardeneDS  do  not  require  any  additional 
mapk  of  distinction.  Both  loeally  and  as  members  of  the  greet 
general  public,  they  receive  the  recognit'on  that  is  due  to  their 
sterling  -merit,  and  character,  and  worth,  as  <*itiEen8.  There 
has  also  l)een  some  talk,  of  State  recognition  for  horticulture; 
but  while  so  many  other  special  industries  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  one  Board,  we  think  it  hardy  lively  that  a  special  Stale 
Board  of  Horticulture  will  be  established  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  near  future.  But  a  special  bureau  or  sub-section  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  might  reasonably  be  expected.  All  the 
same,  the  time  is  ripe  enough  for  a  conjoined  horticultural  and 
pomological  department. 

Two  issues  back  we  reported  that  the  tents  were  up.  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  then.  Numerous  tidea 
have  ebbed  and  flowed.  The  tents  are  down  again!  The  Temple 
Gardens  were  as  peaceful  as  ever  on  the  Monday 
The  Temple*  after  the  show;  and  the  grass  was  speedily 
Show.  freshened   by   the  rain.     These  **  aardens,"    by 

the  way,  have  very  few  flowers;  onhr  a  few  l>eds 
at  odd  corners.     The  glory  of  the  area  is  its  beautiful  sward... 

So  the  twenty-first  of  the  Temple  Flower  Shows  has  come 
and  gone.  It  is  often  said,  and  we  believe  truly  said,  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  can  such  a  show  be  seen  as  this  annual 
fete  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  S^iety.  Much  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  6hent  quinq^uennials,  but  after  all  these  shows 
are  mere  trade  demonstrations,  and  the  variety  of  subjecte,  or 
rather  of  the  features  there,  cannot  compare  with  our  Temple 
Show.  ^. 

Each  year  the  Temple  exhibition  improves  in  one  or  mftnle 
directions.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  places  yet, 
however.  Firstly,  a  re-distribution  of  places  would  be  a  welcome  » 
change,  though  it  would  slightly  inconvenience  some  of  the 
exhibitors.  Alterations  were  institu*>d  this  year  with  pleasing 
results,  and  though  the  allocation  f  a  new  site  to  any  one 
exhibitor  need  not  necessarily  compel  him  to  alter  the  style 
or  mode  of  his  arrangement,  it  at  least  presents  the  possibilities 
of  a  change.  Doubtless  the  public  recognises  the  fact  that 
exhibitors  have  to  circumscribe  their  artistio  endeavours  with 
an  eye  to  business  expediency.  If  their  success  in  businees 
depended  purely  and  solely  upon  the  beauty  and  effectiyeness 
of  their  groups,  one  might  be  saved  any  need  of  referring  to 
the  importance  of  improvement  in  this  direction.  But  after 
all  are  we  not  hypercritical  P  He  or  she  who  visits  the  Temple 
Show  for  the  fii-st  time  sees  only  that  which  compels  admira- 
tion;  and  really,  there  is  so  much  of  novelty  every  year,  m 
almost  every  group,  that  the  others,  who,  however,  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  annual  visitors,  can  find  abundance  to  satisfy 
«ieir  inspection.  There  are  two  main  classes  of  visitors.  One: 
class  looks  at  the  outward  aspects  of  the  show  in  its  diverae 
parts.  The  other  class,  while  not  overlooking  **  effect,  peers 
into  the  component  parts  of  each  and  every  display,  searching 
for  the  rarities  and  the  varietal  differences.  How  to  show  the 
most  and  the  best  to  the  thousands  who  come  at  the  call  of 
Flora  is  just  the  problem.  But  if  a  horticultural  reporter  makes 
bold  to  criticise  a  very  crowdeel  group,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood.  No  responsible  and  conscientious  journalist 
would  show  malignity,  nor  fcurour.  If  he  is  experienoed,  nw 
criticisms,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  should  be  of  value. 

The  Temple  Show,  and  large  exhibitions  of  s  similar 
character,  are  highly  educational.  They  teach  us  what  is  good, 
and  new;  thev  stimulate  the  real  garden  lover;  and  they  re- 
joice the  heart  of  the  professional  h6rticulturist^  who  sees  his 
labours  so  strikinely  appreciated  by  all  ranks,  from  Royalty 
elownwards  to  the  little  gamins  who  clamour  for  a  stray  blossom 
when  the  s1k>w  is  over. 

Birt  the  uninitiated  also  certainly  carry  back  some  wrong 
ideas  and  not  a  f?w  false  hopes.  Here  is  perfection  m  flowem 
and  plants;  why  can  they  not  go  home,  and  when  the  time 
comes,  have  perfection  too?  Doubtless  fond  hopes  are  often 
shattered,  and  the  sequel  to  many  fair  beginnings,  it  is  feared, 
is  told  in  anguish,  and  occasions,  perhaps,  not  a  little 
unpleasantness  to  boot.  One  very  happy  circumstance  at  such 
shows  as  this  is  the  joint  visitation  by  employers  and  their 
gardeners,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  is  pood  for  both, 
especially  if  the  employer  is  there  in  a  companionable  sense, 
and  not' in  the  character  of  an  overpowering  and  dictatorial 
master  or  mistress.  We  have,  it  is  true,  felt  sliame  and  anger 
at  the  unconcealed  deroeatory  innuendos  thrown  out  by  certain 
employers  to  their  humble  jjardener  at  their  side,  once  or  twice 
during  our  experiences.  The  strictures  or  peevish  suggestions 
mav  or  may  not  have  bee  n  fully  deserved ;  but  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  administering  them.  But  the  competent 
gardener  should  comport  himself  so  as  to  secnre  respect ;  and  he 
who  is  not,  or  feels  he  is  not,  well  qualified  in  his  calling, liad 
better  re&olve  to  spare  no  pains  in  improving -himself . 
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A  specimen  Dendrobium. 

No  nuatter  what  the  plant  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  its  kind,  with  all  its  beauty  of  detail  fully  deve- 
loped, we  cannot  but  admire  it.  And  when  that  specimen 
happens  to  be  a  flowering  plant,  and  such  a  flowering  plant  as 
the  one  here  figured,  one  s  admination  is  sensibly  quickened. 
This  excellently  flowered  Dendrobium  nobile  was  grown  under  the 
oare  of  Mr.  William  Moreby  while  he  was  at  Moorhead,  Shipley, 
Yorks,  It  measured  5ft  by  3ft,  and  bore  1,134  splendid  flowers. 
The  receptacle  employed  for  the  plant  was  a  16in  basket. 

The  Qenus  Cattleya. 

'*  Gattleyas  are  the  stock  flowers  for  the  horticultural 
,  shows,**  wrote  the  late  Dr.  Smee  in  "My  Garden,**  a  phrase 
«ven  more  true  now  than  in  1872,  when  that  famous  and  rare 
book  wafl  published.  They  are  grown  in  quantity  for  cut 
flowers  by  the  private  individual,  and  in  commercial  establish- 
ments whole  ranges  of  bourses  are  devoted  to  their  cultivation. 


Where  a  succession  of  flovver  is  needed  the  genus  under  notice, 
is  uniqu^,  and  with  careful  selection  one  or  more  of  the  species 
may  be  had  in  bloom  the  whole  year  round.  During  the  winter 
months  we  have  C.'s  Trianse,  labiata,  Percivaliana ;  then  follow 
C.'s  Schroderee,  Skinneri,  Mendeli,  aJid  Lawrenciana;  with 
Mossite,  Rex,  and  gig-as,  while  for  the  autumn  there  are  C.*s 
Dowiana,  aurea,  Bowringiana,  and  Gaskelliana  to  produce  a 
fine  dispkay. 

Cattleyas  vary  somewhat  in  size  and  habit,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  sweet-scented  C.  citrina  all  flower  from  the 
apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb;  the  spike  being  usually  preceded  bj 
what  is  commonly  called  the  sheath,  although  occasionally  this 
is  absent.  The  flowers  in  most  instances  are  large  and  e-nowy, 
and  remain  in  full  beauty  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Thev 
are  found  at  considerable  elevations  in  various  parts  of  Brazil, 
South  America,  and  Mexico. 

The  most  popular  section  of  Cattleyas  is  known  as  the 
labiata  group;  C.  labiata  being  taken  as  the  tvpe,  and  those 
named  below  resemble  it  in  general  habit  and  shape  of  the 
jflowcr  to  such  a  degree  that  at  one  time  they  were  classified  as 
varieties  of  C.  labiata ;  but  now  they  are  raised  to  specific  rank 
by  our  greatest  specialist  on  Orchidacese,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  these  at  len^h,  but  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  referring  to  any  peculiarity,  cultural  or 
otherwise,  and  pass  on.  C.  Triante  is  a  grand  plant  for  autumn 
and  winter,  but  it  is  not  recommended  near  large  manufactur- 
ing towns,  where,   unfortunately,  it  fails  to  properly  develop. 


A  Specimen^  Plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile 


In  the  present  articles  species  only  will  be  dealt  with,  for  in 
spite  of  the  progress  maae  by  the  hybridist  in  cross-breeding, 
the  species  still  hold  their  own,  and  good  forms  of,  say, 
C  Mossiee,  which  have  substance  and  shape  combined,  continue 
to  fetch  high  prices  whenever  offered  by  public  auction.  It 
must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
disparagingly  is  intended  concerning  hybrids,  for  they  play  an 
important   part   in  horticulture  to-day^ 


Two  varieties,  viz.,  alba  and  delioata,  are  often  seen,  and 
deserve  a  place  in  every  collection   where  Trianse  thrives. 

C.  Schroderse,  a  sweetly  fragrant  orchid,  does  not  show 
much  variation  in  colour,  and  few  really  bad  forms  are  ina- 
ported.  Although  not  sought  after  so  much  by  connoisseurs,  it 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  for  general  purposes. 

C.  Mossise,  of  which  there  are  some  remarkably  fine 
varieties,  is  one  of  the  largest-flowered  orchids  in  cultivation. 
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Among  the  most  prized  are  Wagneri,  Reinechiana,  and  alba,   j 
while  the  ordinaiy  forms  are  alwajrs  admired. 

C/  Waraoewiczi  (ayn.  gigas)  has  .a  reputatioii  of  beine  a  shy 
bloomer,  bat  if  given  a  ])Osition  near  the  roof  glass,  where  it 
can  reoeiye  both  light  and  air,  better  resoJts  wiU  be  obtained. 
It  oaght  not  to  be  overdone  with  water  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth,  because  root  action  does  not  be^in  till  the  pseudo- 
bnlb  is  near  completion.  Some  varieties  of  this  grand  species  are 
azceptionallj  good,  Sanderiana  being  an  example ;  but  the  kind 
asnally  met  with  is  very  attractive ;  they  are  all  characterised 
b^  two  large  yellow  spots  in  the  throat  of  the  crimson  purple 
lip. 

C.  Dowiana  and  C.  x  aurea  are  two  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
beautiful  Cattleyas  known.  The  sepals  and  petals  ^t^  a 
primrose  yellow,  while  the  lip  is  beyond  description ;  but  it  is 
generally  sp<^en  of  a%  being  crimson-puri^e,  lined  with  gold. 

The  two  plants  just  mentioned  eniqy  somewhat  similar  treat- 
ment as  advised  for  gigas ;  and  it  also  applies  to  Hardyana,  a 
nataral  hybrid  between  gigas  and.  aurea.  C.'a  Dowiana  and 
anrea,  with  their  progeny,  should  be  grown  at  the  warmest  end 
af  the  Cattleya  bouse  throughout  the  year.  Other  Oattleyas 
that  may  be  classed  in  the  labiata  group  embrace  Wameri, 
Percivaliana,  Mendeli,  Gaskelliana,  the  choice  Rex,  Luedde- 
manniana,  and  Eldorado.— T.  Anstibs. 
(To  be  continued.) 


EatoiDoIogical  Netes. 

Soma  Big  Moths  of  June. 

It  is  still  a  question  open  to  debate  what  the  creatures  are 
which  the  folk  in  some  country  villages  call  "moth  owlete." 
Very  likely  the  name  is  not  always  given  to  the  same  species,  of 
twioght  or  evening  flight,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  this  does 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  nocturnal  oirds.  Some  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  moth-owlets  are  bate;  there  is  a  resemblance, 


various  large  moths,  mostly  stout-bodied,  with  grev  or  brown 
wings,  that  come  upon  us  suddenly  in  gardens  ana  elsewhere. 
Owls  are  so  feathered  that  they  travel  almost  n<Hseles8ly  at 
dusk,  but  some  of  the  motha  make  a  awiahing  sound  as  they 
fly.  They  differ,  too,  from  owls  in  not  being  intent  upon  prey  ; 
if  they  seek  food,  it  is  only  the  nectar  of  flowers. 

Flowers  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  attraction  in  our  gardens 
to  many- of  the  big  June  moths,  but  this  year  the  lateness  of 
the  season  may  cauc>e  delay  in  their  appearance.  Some  of  these 
moths  have  lived  while  caterpillars  in  or  near  the  gardens  they 
frequent,  others  are  visitors  from  a  distance,,  perhaps  have 
travelled  miles.  (Our  native  giants,  the  death's-head  moth  and 
the  unicorn  hawk,  are  believed  to  have  a  strength  of  wing 
enabling  them  to  crofis  the  Channel ;  these,  however,  are 
autumnal  insects.)  Probably  most  hawk  moths  have  a  keen 
sense  of  smell,  as  well  as  sharp  sight ;  their  eyes  often  shine  like 
tiny  stihis.  This  seems  to  he  due  neither  to  electricity  nor 
phosphorescence,  but  as  with  the  eyes  of  some  animals,  it  is  a 
radiation  of  li/<ht;  which  has  been  absorbed  during  the  day. 
Light  is  a  fascination  to  some  moths,  and  g:as  or  electric  lights 
akmg  roads  and  in  houses  bring  them  into  gardens  which 
happen  to  be  near.  Familiar  to  most  is  the  common  privet 
hawk  moth  (Sphinx  Ligustri),  mther  scarce  last  year,  however, 
for  some  reason.  It  is  generally  on  the  wing  when  its  food- 
plant,  the  Privet,  is  in  hxll  bloom.  This  moth  has  the  under- 
vfmgfi  pink  and  with  black  bands,  the  sides  of  the  body  have 
also  a  beautiful  pattern  of  pink  and  black.  The  handsome 
caterpillar  is  most  observable  in  August  and  September ;  I  have 
taken  it  sometimes  off  Lilac  and  Apple.  A  fat  morsel  one  would 
be  to  a  hungry  bird  when  getting  nearljr  full  grown,  yet  we  may 
often  notice  them  extended  on  the  Privet  twigs  quite  at  ease 
in  the  early  morning. 

Then  we  have  three  hawk  moths  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
which  career  about  gardens  during  the  early  summer,  or  they 
may  be  noticed  resting  upon  walls  and  paling^  in  the  daytime. 
They  can  take  long  flights,  occasionally  they  do,  but  seem 
rather  lazily  inclined.  In  a  forward  season  we  may  come  upon 
a  Poplar  hawk  (Smerinthus  Populi)  towards  the  end  of  May,  it 
IS  fairly  abundant  throughout  England.  Its  win^  aie  grey  and 
brown,  the  hind  pair  just  tinged  with  red.  The  seven  striped, 
horned  caterpillar  feeds  on  various  species  of  Poplar  in  gai^ens 
and  parks,  also  on  Aspen  or  I>anrustinns.  About  the  same  sise, 
but  more  lovely  in  tints  is  the  eyed  hawk  (8.  ocellatus),  specially 
notable  for  the  ro«y  hind  wings  having  in  the  centre  an  eye-like 
spot  of  blue,  circled  by  black.  The  caterpillar  has  been  placed 
in  the  list  of  garden  pests,  but  it  is  seldom  abundant  enough  to 
do  serious  injury  to  the  Apple,  on  which  it  now  and  then 
occurs;  we  often  find  it  on  Willows  or  the  Black  Poplar.  It  is 
Tough  and  striped,  r«yombling  the  preceding  species.     But  this 

n  •  ^  T^  "^''"'  *"^  ^^**  ^^  ^^^  Poplar  hawk  caterpillar  is 
yellow.     Less  common  is  the  Lime  hawk  (S.  Tilia),  and  rather 


smaller;  though  named  from  the  Lime,  its  caterpillar  is  fre- 
quently taken  off  the  Elm.  It  has  just  above  the  tail  a  curious 
plate,  or  what  the  late  Mr.  Newman  called  an  eacutcbeon, 
besides  the  usual  horn.  The  wings  of  the  moth  have  a  cod- 
spicoons  bar  <^  dark  olive  green. 

The  large  elephant    moth  is  a  June    species    (CSiaerocampa 
Elpenir),   which  turns  up  occasionally  m  gardens  throughout 
our    island,  but    it    seems  to  be  rather  fond  of  the  soutbein 
counties  and  chalky  looalities.     There  is  nothing  elephantine 
about  the  moth,  either  as  to  appeanance   or   movements;   the 
name  was  suggested  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  caterpillar.      Its 
flight  is  rather  rapid,  in  colour  it  is  greenish  brown,  with  a 
good  deal  of  pink  on  both  wings  and  body.     In  the  caterpillar 
we  perceive  tnat  the  fore  sc^^ments  are  rather  prolongated,  a 
fact  which  led  an  M  naturalKt  to  compare  it  to  an  ^epbant's 
trunk.       It  is  green  or  brown,  having  two  distinctly  marked 
eye-like  spots  on  each  side.     Some  specimens  were  sent  pie  by 
a  gardener,  asking  what  the  "  odd  creatures"  were  that  he  found 
feeding  upon  his  Vines.       Other  people  have  also  taken  the 
caterpHlarB  on  Vines  in  the  open  air,  or  even  under  g^aas,  and 
the  moth  has  laid  her  eggB  upon  ahrubbv  Fuchsias.       But  its 
favourite  food  plant  is  considered  to  be  the  Hairy  Willow-herb 
(Epilobium  hirsutum).      It  feeds  during  August.       The  cater- 
pillar of  the  mther  rare  Bedstraw  hawk  moth  will  eat  Fuchsia, 
though  its  usual  food  is  some  species  of  Galium,  from  which  it  b 
named.     It  is  smaller  than  most  we  have  mentioned,  and  is 
mther  partial  to  the  coast;  we  don't  know  why,  for  Bedstmws 
are  abundant  everywhere.       I  was  shown  one  of  these  hawk 
moths  captured  in  a  London  garden,  perhaps  it  had  taken  a 
long  journey  thither  by  mil. 

We  pass  now  to  large  moths  of  a  different  tribe,  and  to 
these  neither  garden  nor  wiW  sweets  offer  any  attmction ;  their 
flight  is  rather  slow,  but  some  are  brisker  m  movement,  and 
will  even  career  about  by  day  in  the  sunshine.  We  have  a  good 
example  in  the  Oak  egger  (Bombyx  Quercus) ;  towards  the  end 
of  June  or  in  July  it  takes  excursion  both  by  day  and  ni^t, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  capture.  This  is  a  handsome  species,  the  male 
insect  especially,  garbed  in  rich  chestnut  brown ;  the  female  is 
a  little  larger,  and  yellowish  brown.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
during  early  summer  after  a  winter's  sleep;  it  has,  no  doubt, 
been  taken  on  Oak,  but  mostly  feeds  oi^  8k>e  and  Hawthorn ; 
it  is  found  <mi  Apple  in  orchards.  This  is  a  large  caterpiUar 
when  full  grown,  and  looks  larger  because  it  is  clothed  with 
hairs  which  hide  the  velvety  black  of  the  body,  but  this  fihjvws 
between  the  segments  if  the  caterpillar  rolb  into  a  ball.  Tw 
cocoon  is  compact  and  egg-like,  making  one  wonder  how  it 
gets  inside ;  the  hairs,  of  course,  are  stripped  off.  Also  named 
from  the  Oak  is  the  -lappet  moth  (Lasiocampa  querdfoba), 
though  the  caterpillar  seldom  feeds  upon  that  tree.  About 
gardens  and  parks  it  is  sometimes  found  on  Poplars,  Willows, 
and  the  common  Bmmble,  being  protected  by  grey  or  broyra 
hairs,  and  exhibiting  also  several  tubercles,  the  so-called 
"lappets,"  and  a  beautiful  purple  stripe  across  the  back. 
During  the  day  the  moths  sit  with  wings  curiously  folded  up, 
and  thus  probably  escape  birds. 

•There  is  a  large  moth  we  might  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
killing  had  we  the  chance,  this  is  the  too  well-known  goat  moth 
(Zy^utes  Cossus),  a  species  which  records  its  history  on  so 
many  trees.  It  flies  in  June  and  July,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
occasionally  attracted  by  the  suMir  entomologists  spread  upon 
trees  for  the  capture  of  moths.  Resting  by  day  on  trees,  walls, 
or  palings,  its  grey  and  light  brown  colours  often  harmonise 
with  some  object,  and  nobody  observeo  it.  The  visits  of  the 
female  moth  to  our  gardens  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
since  she  deposits  eggs  on  a  great  variety  of  trees,  though  very 
partial  to  the  Elm,  Oak,  and  Willow.  Each  is  placed  well 
under  the  bark  by  means  of  a  king  ovipositor,  and  the  number 
laid  is  considerable.  An  emergence  of  moths  occurs  annually, 
in  greater  or  less  numbers,  as  may  happen  from  several  causes, 
but  the  caterpillar's  life  extends  to  three  years.  The  cocoon  is 
artfully  made  close  to  the  bark,  so  that  the  moth  may  easily 
emerge.  ,    .  ^      •!• 

We  may  just  mention  two  more  species  that  are  familiar 
June  moths,  and  of  tolerably  good  siae.  thougih  not  ranking 
amongst  the  giants.  The  first  is  the  garden  tiger  (Arctia  cajaK 
Its  bright  colours  might  attract  birds,  hut  during  the  day  it 
keeps  concealed  amongst  low  plants  or  shrubs,  flying  after  sun- 
set to  continue  the  species.  Everybody  knows  the  caterpillar 
with  its  kwig,  dark,  silky  hairs,  rather  of  a  roving  habit,  but 
not  a  mischievous  garden  insect.  If  the  moth,  as  is  supposed, 
lays  about  700  eggs,  it  is  surprising  we  do  not  have  more  cater- 
pillars; possibly  a  good  many  die  in  the  winter.  The  second  is 
the  buff-tip  moth  (Pygwra  bucephala),  a  very  abundant  species, 
which  has  not  only  the  well-marked  buff  tip,  but  many  other 
markinea  in  grey,  brown,  and  purple,  yet,  while  resting, 
manages  to  wrinkle  the  wmgs  so  as  to  look  like  a  witheffWl 
leaf.  By  the  middle  of  July  the  young  caterpillars  are  actively 
engaged  in  <levouring  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  forming 
sociable  parties  of  a  dozen  or  two.  When  older  they  rown 
solitarilv,  rather  shaggy  creatures  with  black  heads,  ana 
irritable  for  they  will  try  to  bite,  but  cannot  pierce  the  human 
skin.—  Entomologist. 
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NOTES 


OnCES 


Royiil  HoPtl«uUupal  SooUty. 

The  jaext  exhibition  and  meeting  of  the  above  will  be  held  on 
June  9.  A  lecture  will  be  given  by  Sir  George  Birdwood  on 
"  Wild  Flowera  and  Wild  Shrubs." 

Yueoas  fop  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Goremment  is  importing  large  numbers  of 
Yiicoa  plants  from  Chili.  The  t<^  of  the*  plants  are  said  to 
GOB  tain  an  abundance  of  picric  acid,  whicH  the  Japs  use  in  the 
manafacture  of  shimose  powder,  the  high  explosive  employed 
with  deadly  e£fect  in  the  war  with  Russia.  ' 

Sussaz  Waattaap. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Franklynn  Road,  Haywards  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  2.10in,  being  0.25in  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.43in  on  the  29th.  Rain  fell  on  twelve  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  79dcg  on  the  31st ;  the  minimum 
STdeor  on  the  11th  and  24th.  Mean  maximum  67.10deg;  mean 
minimum  45.22deg;  mean  temperature.  56.16deg,  which  is 
2.48deg  above'  the  normal  of  the  month.  A  variable  month; 
but  with  some  fine,  bright,  warm  days  from  the  18th  to  the 
end.  Most  things  are  Ulte,  but  everything  has  made  wonderful 
growth  during  the  last  week.  It  has  been  83deg  in  the  shade 
to-day,  1st  inst.,  and  a  thunderstorm  is  in  progress  while  I. 
write  this  evening.— R.  I. 

Tha  Thallotpum  aa  a  Fapn. 

Someone  has  been  faulty  in  his  botany  when  he  wrote  the 
following,  which  we  cull  from  our  northern  contemporary: — 
^'The  Thalictrum  being  of  the  fern  family,  and  very  often 
called  the  wild  Maidjenhair,  adheres  very  much  to  the  fern 
nature,  and  will  grow  with  amazing  vigour  in  a  moist  situation 
in  any  common  garden  soil  \  nevertheless,  like  all  the  subjects 
of  the  fern  tribe,  it  is  very  fond  of  peat  and  sand,  and  with 
thoae  two  elements  added  in  equal  portions  to  the  soil  the 
Thalictrum  may  be  expected  to  grow  to^  fair  dimensions,  and 
become  objects  of  rare;  beauty."  The  ThaUctrums  belong  to 
the  Buttercup  family— the  Ranunculaceee. 

Cheap  Fpanota  Stpawbapplaa. 

The  Strawberry  harvest  on  the  North  of  France,  from 
Brest  to  Havre  especially,  is,  says  **  The  Standard,*'  unusually 
heavy,  and  as  the  result  increased  supplies  of  these  fruits  are 
to  be  exported  to  England  through  the  present  season.  The 
first  arrivals  of  selected  berries  dn  small  baskets  reached  the 
London  markets  this  week,  and  were  disposed  of  at  from  2s.  to 
3s.  a  basket — the  lowest  price  for  this  period  for  years.  These 
decreased  values  were  largely  due  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
English  forced  Strawberries  on  the  markets  generally.  Further, 
the  hot  weather  haa  rendered  increased  exportations  of  French 
Strawberries  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  the  immense  yield 
available.  There  are  signs  that  before  the  present  season  is 
over  several  gluts  of  French  Strawberries  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  English  market  dealers  and  importers. 

Birham  (Suppay)  Oapdanara*  Aaaoolatlon* 

The  May  meeting  of  this  association  proved  a  very  successful 
one.  A  thoroughly  practical  demonstration  on  ^'Wreath  Making" 
being  given  by  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  of  Kingston-on-Thames.  Mr. 
H.  Peerless  presided.  Mr.  Hayward  began  with  the  foundation 
for  wreaths,  impressing  on  the  audience  the  necessity  of  having 
the  moss  bound  firmly  on  the  frame  \  next  showing  the  different 
ways  of  wiring  each  kind  of  flower,  and  then  making  three 
beautiful  wreaths.  He  clearly  proved  himself  to  be  an  expert 
artist  in  natural  flowers,  and  finished  by  giving  a  large  number 
of  tantem  slides  of  different  floral  designs  made  by  him,  many 
of  which  had  obtained  highest  honours  at  exhibitions.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Worsfold  (gar- 
dener to  C.  H.  Austin,  Esq),  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  Schizanthus 
in  pots,  and  was  given  thanks.  Mr.  White  obtained  the  prize 
for  Cabbage  in  the  cottagers*  class.— H.  P. 


Oapdanapa*  Royal   BanavolaBt  Institution. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp,  LL.B.,  J.P.,  has  kindly  forwarded  the 
sum  of  £31  6s.  5d.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners'  R^yal 
Benevolent  Institution,  being  a  x>ortion  of  the  proceeds  of 
admission  fees  received  for  opening  Friar  Park,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  to  visitors. 

Jobllaa  of  tha  Opand  Yopkatalpa  GaUu 

This  floral  and  musical  exhibition  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Thureday,  and  Friday,  June  17,  18,  and  19,  190B,  in  Bootham 
Park,  York.  Prises  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  to  the  amount 
of  £1,050  will  be  awarded,  for  which  some  of  the  first  florists 
in  the  kingdom  will  comi>ete.  The  flower  tents  will  be  closed 
at  half-past  five  o'clock  on  Friday  evening. 

A  Rosa  Show  In  L>alpsUr  la  1008. 

Under  the  protection  of  H.M.  Friedrich  August,  King  of 
Saxony,  an  exhibition  of  Roses  will  take  place  in  the  Leipsig 
Pahncngarten  from  June  27  to  July  5,  inaugurated  by  the 
Gartner  Verrin  of  that  city.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  Otto  Moosdorf,  jun.,  Leipsig,  Lindenau.  The  exhibition 
will,  we  understand,  be  international  in  character. 

Waattaap  In  PaPtliatalPa. 

The  last  week  of.  May  has  been  one  of  bright  sunshine,  in 
which  vegetation  has  made  great  progress,  and  the  country  is 
now  fairly  clad  in  her  fresh  vernal  dress.  Between  Satuixiay 
and  Sunday  copious  rain  fell,  which  was  very  welcome,  and 
Sunday  was  a  perfect  summer-like  day.  Monday,  although 
cloudy,  was  warm  and  genial,  with  the  thermometer  at  68deg. — 
B.  D.,  South  Perthshire. 

Tha  lata  Mp.  Chaplaa  Inffpam. 

Mr.  Charles  Ingram,  gardener  and  florist,  was  found  dead  in 
his  room  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  on  Sunday  morning,  April  5. 
The  medical  examiner  who  was  called  stated  that  death  was 
due  to  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Ingram,  who  was  other- 
wise of  sturdy  and  athletic  build,  had  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  rheumatism  from  time  to  time  for  many  years.  He  was 
bom  of  Scotch  ancestry  at  Reading,  England,  and,  by  a  notable* 
coincidence,  he  is  now  buried  at  Reading,  Massachusetts.  His 
father  was  gardener  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  and  he  himself  was  a  gardener  of  no  mean 
ability,  having  served  as  foreman  in  some  of  the  most  famous 
estates  in  England  before  coming  to  this  country  twenty  years 
ago.  He  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  the  *'  Gardeners' 
Chronicle''  under  Dr.  Masters,  a  position  for  which  a  good 
education  and  brilliant  mind  well  fitted  him.  His  first  place  in 
this  country  was  with  the  late  Charles  Evans,  after  which  he 
was  connected  successively  with  several  florists'  places  in  ths 
vicinity  of  Boston  and  latterly  with  S.  J.  Renter,  Westerly, 
R.I.,  a  western  sanitarium,  and  W.  J.  Dana.  Wellesley  Hilk, 
being  employed  by  the  latter  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  age 
was  forty-six  years.— (HoHiculture.") 

Bplatol  OaPdanaps'  Aasooiatlon. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was  held  on 
ISKiireday,  May  9B,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms.  Mr.  A.  O. 
Shelton  presided  over  a  very  good  attendance.  ''  Herbaceous 
Plants  for  Small  Gardens  "  was  the  opening  subject.  Mr.  J.  C. 
House,  the  lecturer,  said  there  are  many  disadvantages  with 
small  gardens,  but  better  times  were  coming;  many  things 
point  towards  people  possessing  larger  gardens.  Motor  traction, 
garden  cities,  and  small  holdings  are  all  bringing  that  time 
nearer.  Mr.  House  gave  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  gardens,  also  giving  a  list  of  suitable  plants. 
Doronicum,  Trollius,  Geum,  Centaurca,  Heuchera,  Iris,  Poppies, 
Pyrethrum,  Aquilegias,  Pseomies,  Delphinium,  Gaillardia,  and 
Phlox  were  mentioned.  With  a  little  management,  the  flower- 
ing season  can  be  considerably  extended.  Mr.  House  was 
awarded  a  special  certificate  for  a  splendid  collection  of  cut 
blooms,  including Dodeoatheon  (American  Cowslip),  very  pretty; 
Trollius  T.  Smith  (a  giant) ;  a  dark  purple  Verbascum,  and  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Oriental  Poppies.  A  medal  and  three 
framed  certificates  were  presented  to  the  four  under-gardeners 
making  the  best  attendance  during  the  past  session.  For  two  pots 
Schizanthus,  Mr.  Morse  (gardener  to  Sidney  Humphries,  Esq.), 
was  first ;  Mr.  Perry  second.— H.  W. 
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"^  Daatl^  of  Mrs.  Arnott. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  S.  Arnott,  wife  of 
Mr.  S.  Arnott,  of  Sunnyme«d,  Maxwelltown,  Dnmfries..  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  kst.  May  30.  Our  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  the  bereaved  husband  and  his  relatives. 

An  Bnirnah  OapdenoP  In  Ameploa. 

The  American  exchanges  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Griffiu,  who  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  fifty-nine  years  ago. 
His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  American  horticulture,  where,  like 
so  many  other  British-born  and  British-trained  gardeners,  he 
practised  the  business  of  garden-deeigning. 

Cumbepland  Potato  Trade. 

The  Cumberland  Potato  trade  has  now  quietened  down  con- 
siderably, and  lots  are  this  week  being  bought  wholesale  as  low 
as  708.  x)©!"  ton.  Taking  the  season  through,  however,  the  price 
has  mostly  been  in  favour  of  the  growers,  quotations  having  at 
one' time  been  up  to  90s.  The  Irish  supplies  have  of  lato  been  a 
factor  in  keeping  down  the  price.  There  is  no  sign  of  supplies 
running  short,  as  was  earlier  on  thought  possible  owing  to  the 
all-round  reduced  yield  oaused  by  the  disastrous  weather. 

Queen  Alexandra's  Pyirmy  Tree. 

When  Queen  Alexandra  paid  her  surprise  visit  to  the 
Temple  Flower  Show  she  and  Princess  Victoria  stopped  in  the 
grounds  to  admire  an  exhibit  of  pygmy  Japanese  trees,  and  her 
Majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  one  of  them.  Though  the 
custodian  of  the  exhibit  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  the  purchase 
was  eventually  arranged,  and  on  the  second  day,  protected  fix>m 
the  sun  by  a  little  Japanese  umbrella,  a  quaint  little  gnarled 
Larix,  sixty  years  old,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  was  labelled,  **  Sold  to  the  Queen.'' 

Asparairus  Island. 

"At  Kynance  Cove,  in  Cornwall,"  says  the  "Daily 
Telegraph,''  "there  is  a  small  rocky  island,  called  Asparagus 
Island,  which  owes  its  name  to, the  fact  that,  at  one  time,  the 
now  popular  vegetable  was  cultivated  within  its  area.  That 
this  should  have  been  so  remarkable,  in  the  almost  forgotten 
past,  as  to  call  for  special  distinction  by  naming  the  place  noted 
for  Asparagus  culture  in  so  marked  a  manner  seems  inexplicable 
to  the  up-to-date  Londoner*  It  is  difl&cult  for  the  present 
generation,  especially  the  younger  members  of  it,  to  think  of 
Asparagus  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  choice  yet  fairly  plentiful  vegetable."         n 

Bath  and  DIstrlot  Gardeners'  Debatlnir  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Foresters'  Hall.  Mr.  T.  Parrott  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  F.  L.  Ashman  (hon.  sec.)  and  Mr.  C.  Adlum. 
There  was  a  small  exhibition  of  flowers,  Mr.  C.  Wall  obtaining 
a  first  class  certificate  for  a  vase  of  Carnations.  J.  Franks 
(gardener  to  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Edwards)  obtained  a  certificate  of 
merit  for  a  pot  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  The  secretary  read 
a  letter  from  Henry  R.  Farmer  (gardener  to  Ix>rd  Bute)  welcom- 
ing the  Bath  Gardeners'  Society  to  the  grounds  at  Cardiff  Castle 
for  their  annual  outing.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  go,  if 
possible,  for  the  outing  on  the  day  of  the  Cardiff  Flower  Show. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Peggott,  who  was  announced  to 
read  a  paper,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  kindly  substituted  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  Grape  Culture."  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded. 

dunday  Closing. 
.We  hava  no  doubt  that  the  plea  for  a  Sunday  of  rest  for 
the  florist  will  find  a  responsive  echo  generally  throughout  the 
trade.  Tlie  exactions  of  the  florists'  business  need  not  bo 
enumerated  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  readers.  That  they 
are  almost  unbearable  will  not  be  denied.  That  they  operate 
against  the  best  advancement  of  the  art  by  dissuading  many 
capable  and  intelligent  young  men  from  taking  up  the  florist's 
business  as  an  avocation  is  a  logical  proposition.  That  the 
closing  of  stores  on  Sunday  would  entail  no  serious  loss,  pro- 
vided the  custom  is  made  uniform  throughout  the  community, 
will  be  genemlly  admitte<l,  we  think.  How  to  bring  about  the 
needed  uniformity  of^  compliance  is  the  problem.  Compulsoi*y 
closing,  wherever  tried,  has  not  been  permanently  successful  so 
far  as  we  are  aware.  Agitation  through  the  clubs  and  trade 
papers  with  a  view  to  developing  the  reform  sentiment  among 
the  florists  might  accomijlish  somet]iing.  —  ("  Horticulture.") 


Mr.  Geo.  Mount's  Cut  Roses: 

The  illustration  on  the  next  page  will  serve  in  a  measure 
to  show  the  chaiiacter  of  the  display  of  cut  Rose  blooms 
staged  at  the  Temple  Show  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canter- 
bury. It  only  shows  a  portion.  There  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  Roses  in  this  display^  and  all  were  of  the  finest 
quality.  Our  representative  said  m  his  report  last  week  that 
no  one  exhibits  such  fine  forced  Roses  as  Mr.  Mount,  and  we 
find  nothing  to  cavil  at  in  his  remdrk.  From  February  until 
the  end  of  June  these  Roses  from  unde>r  glass  are  shown  from 
Canterbury  in  the  highest  state  of  excellence.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Mount's  plants  are  placed  out  in  beds  or  border 
in  his  houses ;  but  those  other  good  rosarians,  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Shawyer,  raisers  of  the  new  Joseph  Lowe,  h.t.,  grow  theirs 
planited  out.  The  ground  is  trenched  3ft  deep.  A  layer  of 
crushed  bone«  is  placed  low  down  in  the  soil,  and  with  a  suit- 
able top-dressing  of  well-rotted  dung,  which  is  also  incorporated, 
the  young  Rose  plants  are  set  out  in  rowjs.  They  are  grown 
on  to  make  the  beet  wood  possible  by  September,  and  are  then 
rested,  only  to  be  started  two  months  later  for  the  earliest 
l>atches  of  flowers;  or  later,  for  successionals.  Tlie  treatment, 
as  mav  be  imagined,  has  to  be  of  the  most  libenal  character  in 
order  to  get  high-class  blooms  with  stems  of  1ft  to  2ft  m  length. 
After  the  seventh  year,  a  new  set  of  plants,  we  believe  take  the 
place  of  those  tliat  have  been  thus  successively  forced.  Such 
commercial  rosarians  must,  of  necessity,  raise  large  quantities 
of  young  stock  bv  budding  and  grafting,  to  keep  up  their  cut 
flower  plantations,  and  to  make  good  the  blanks  that  always 
occur.  Under  such  conditions  of  hifeh  feeding  and  forcing,  a 
goodly  percentage  of  collapses  are  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Mount  deserves  all  the  congratulations  and  commenda- 
tions he  receives.  The  strength  of  stem  and  the  remarkably 
high  colour  of  the  flowers  are  oommon  matters  of  comment. 
This  year  he  has  exhibited  dozens  of  flowers  of  the  new  rose-pmk 
Rose,  Joseph  Lowe,  at  each  of  the  fortnightly  R.H.S.  Shows 
since  February.  He  always  arranges  them  m  semi-circular 
mounded  masses.  Other  varieties  that  he  does  well  are  Ulnch 
Brunner,  Libertv,  Richmond,  Fran  Karl  Druschki.  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Mrs.  W .  J.  Grant. 

Hybridising:  Among:  Wiid   Roses. 

When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  eleven  thousand  Rose 
varieties  were  lifted  by  Simon  in  1906,  that  countless  varieties 
have  fallen  out  of  record,  that  about  a  hundred  new  ones  are 
comiherciallv  introduced  each  year,  and  that  of  this  vast-host 
scarcely  titty,  all  told,  are  suited  for  culture  m  ordinary 
American  garden^,  it  will  be  realised  that  radical  changes  in 
breeding  ideals  and  methods  are  needed,  if  the  rwiUy  hardy 
garden  tvi^es  of  Roses  are  to  be  advanced  in  publio  favour. 

By  hartliness  is  meant  not  only  frost  resistaJQce,  but  resist- 
ance as  well  to  fungous  disorders,  such  as  loaf  mildew  Mid  black 
spot.  The  latter  is  the  bane  of  modem  Rose  gardens,  and  effectu- 
ailv  bars  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  scores  of  the  most  desirable 
varieties  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  and  hybrid  tea  classes^ 
Apparently  the  only  means  of  overcoming  this  serious  defect 
and  of  breeding  in  new  and  distinct  characters  is  by  the  free 
use  of  vigorous  species  and  well  fixed  natural  varieties. 
Something  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  fifteen  yean»  ^ 
by  the  use  of  such  robust  Asiatic  species  as  "Rosa  /ugosa, 
R  Wichuraiana,  and  R.  multiflora,  but  the  surface  of  hardy 
Rose  breeding  possibilities  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
scratched.  The  worJt  of  breeding  wild  Roses  by  selection  and 
hybridisation  with  kindred  spcies  and  .garden  varieties  is 
arduous,  slow,  and  affords  only  an  infinitesimal  chance  for 
pecuniarv  returns.  The  standard  of  perfection  m  R^^  ,^^^°|« 
is  now  high,  and  only  those  approaching  in  finish  the  difficult 
varieties  are  likely  to  be  tolerated,  even  if  borne  on  the  most 
rugged  P^«^J-.  j^^g  ^^^^  working  with  native  and  old-world 
species  for  many  years  with  moderate  suwess,  but  at  nothing 
iTe  the  i4te  of  progress  that  was  hoped  for  at  the  outset. 
Native  Roses  are  particularly  trying,  many  appearing  steri  e 
wfth  any  but  their  own  pollen,  while  others,  though  susceptible 
to  hybridisation,  show  little  change  m  the  cross-br^  progeny. 
Rosa  lucida  rarely  perfects  seeds  when  treated  with  foreign 
^en  Out  of,  p^rhaps^  ^^000  pollinations  with  many  species 
^d  variVtils  a  S^n^iybri<l«  of  this  common  ^«tem  species 
with  R  rugosa  and  R.  spinosissima  were  i^ised.  In  the  rugosa 
cross  ^\epl^t  i«  ™ore  vigorous  and  thorny,  with  larger  snvde 
flowers  and  broad,  shininc,  but  not  rugose  foliage.  The 
Scotdi   Rose  hybrid    is  of    weak   growth,   with   pale   imperfect 
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blooms ;  not  promising.  Three  successive  generations  of  lucijda- 
rugosa  seedbn^,  most  of  them  pollinated  with  other  Rose 
«pecies  and  varieties,  have  been  grown,  but  no  further  changes 
«re  apparent.  R.  lucida  and  K.  Wichuraiana,  however,  has 
yielded  one  of  the  most  robust  hybrids  we  have  ever  seen,  of 
semi-sarmentose  or  climbing  habit  with  profuse  corymbs  of 
larce,  single. blush-whitc  blooms.  A  plant  in  six  years'  growth, 
without  support,  forms  a  mound  of  foliage  8ft  high  and  more  in 
diametor. 

No  success  lias  re-warded  attempts"  to  breed  R.  Carolina, 
R.  Fendleri,  R.  Woodsi,  R.  arkans-diiJfc'  and  R.  Sayi,  which 
liatter  appears  to  be  i^egarded  as  a  variety  of  R.  acicularis.  All 
are  completely  sterile  to  foreign  |>d41^n  under  our  cultural 
conditions.  The  self- fertilised  seedlings  of  R,  Sayi  vary  con- 
siderably, and  superior  varieties  might  in  time  be  developed  by 
selection. 

Rosa  nitida  lias  proved  the  most  tractable  of  this  tyx)e  of 
Rose.  Very  handsome  hybrids  with  single  to  quite  double 
blooms  of  good  siee,  rangine  in  colour  from  light  pink  to  deep 
crimson,    have   been  secured    by    first    crossing    with   double- 


interesting  hybrid  is  difficult  to  propagate,   and  may  soon  Ke 
lost. 

R.  moschata  crossed  with  garden  Varieties  of  the  Bourbon 
Rose  has  given  some  attractive  ajid  free-blooming  dwarf  plants 
with  large  singVe  and  double  flowers,  deep  colours  of  red 
predominating.  There  is  more  tendency  to  stripings  and 
variegations  with  lighter  colours  than  in  the  seedling  of  any 
other  species. 

R.  rubiginosa  blends  freely  with  many  other  hardy  varieties, 
but  crosses  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  with  Roses  containing 
blood  of  the  tea-scented  kinds.  Several  hundred  seedlings  bave 
been  raised,  most  of  them  equal,  but  few  superior,  to  those 
produced  by  Lord  Penzance  of  England.  A  selected  rubiginosa 
X  Fisher  Holmes  (hybrid  perpetual)  grows  10ft  high,  and  pro- 
duces very  brilliant  semi-double  crimson  flowers  followea  by 
large  clusters  of  conspicuous  orange  red  fruits. 

R.  laevigata  can  be  induced  to  form  viable  seeds  with  pollen 
of  a  considerable    number   of    species    and   varieties,  but  our 
seedlings,  even  under  oareful  greenhouse  treatment,  have;  not ' 
reached  the  blooming  age,  though  many  grow  with  considerable 
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flowering  varieties  of  R.  rugosa  and  breeding  the  hybrids  to  the 
most  robust  hybrid  perpetuals.  The  habit  of  the  latter  crosses 
18  upright,  with  abundant  shining  rugose  foliage  and  prickly 
stems.  They  bloom  abundantly  in  spring  and  <>oca6ionally 
during  summer.  The  fruits  are  intermediate  in  size  between 
those  of  the  parent  species,  but  endure  until  late  autumn. 

.Roaa  setigera  has  been  disappointing.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  securing  densely  douDle-flowering  hybrids  of  good 
colour,  but  the  plants  fall  off  in  vigour  and  do  not  maintain 
effective  foliage.  A  pretty  cross  or  two  was  made  with  tea 
Roses,  but  the  plants  were  tender  and  very  susceptible  to 
mildew.  The  species  is  hardy,  resistant,  and  deserves  further 
attention,  as  it  is  credited  with  producing  Prairie  Queen  and 
other  useful  hardy  climbers  as  a  result  of  crossing  with  noisette 
Roses. 

Foreign  Species. 

Rosa  ferruginea  produced,  when  crossed  with  a  hybrid  China 
variety,  a  beautiful  bright  pink  bloom  of  moderate  size  so 
densely  double  that  it  is  a  veritable  pompon,  borne  on  a  stout, 
thornloss  plant  with  reddish  foliage.     Unfortunately  this  very 


vigour  for  a  year  or  two.  R.  Wichuraiana  pollinated  with 
laevigata  has  given  a  hardy  and  beautiful  climbing  Rose  with 
large  shining  foliage  and  enormous  semi-double  white  blooms, 
yel5>w  in  bud.  It  is  apparently  a  variety  of  much  valae. 
Seedlings  of  Leevigata  crossed  with  ,the  best  white  teas  and 
hybrid  perpetuals  are  again  under  way  but  are  likely  to  perish 
as  before.  The  only  known  commercial  hybrid  of  the  Cherokee 
Rose  is  Anemone,  with  large  single  pink  flowers.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  blend  of  Iwvigata  with  a  tea  Rose. 

R.  multiflora  has  great   promise  as  a   breeder  for  garden 

Roses.     Tlie  type    readily    produces  densely  double  blooms  of 

j   good  size,  as  a  result  of  crossing  with  superior  garden  varieties. 

I  Crimson  Rambler  and  others  of  the  polyantha  section  are  being 

'  widely  used  as  seed  or  pollen  parents  and  with  excellent  results. 

Multiflora  x  Persian  Yellow  has  produced  with  us  a  climbing 

variety,  having  buds  of  flaming  nasturtium    scarlet,    opening 

into  yellow  double  blooms  which  successively  change  to  white 

and  finallv  to  pale  I'ose. 

R.   Wichuraiana   has   leaped    at   one    bound  to  a  foremost 
position  among  Rose  species  desirable  for  breeding.     Thousands 
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4>f  hybrids  have  been  raised  in  all  Rose-growing  oonntries. 
Something  like  fifty-four  named  varieties  of  Wichuraiana 
^rentage  had  been  put  in  oommcroe  by  the  end  of  1905,  and 
others  appear  each  eeas(m.  Wichuraiana  hybridises  so  readily 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  grow  the  species  true  from  seeds, 
if  other  Roses  in  the  vicinity  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Its  late 
season  of  flowering  and  facility  of  bud  propagation  are  all  that 
will  save  the  type  from  disappearing  unoer  cultivation.  ^  It 
appesTB  to  blend  readilv  with  almost  all  species  and  varieties, 
the  hybrid  blooms  largely  taking  on  the  characteristics  of  those 
of  the  pollen  parent  while  the  plant  retains  much  of 
Wichuraiana.  habit.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  new  jBarden 
Roses  owe  their  attraction  to  Wichuraiana  influence.  So  far, 
however^  the  greatest  success  has  been  with  direct  or  bi-specific 
hybrids.  Attempts  to  grow  seoondarv  and  dilute  crosses, 
though  very  general,  have  not  met  with  conspicuous  success, 
the  offsprings  revf  rtine  or  falling  off  in  qtMdity  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  There  is  widespread  desire  to  produce  continuous 
blooming  Roses  of  Wichuraiana  character.  This  has  seldom 
been  accomplished  by  direct  crossing,  but  many  dwarf  con- 
tinuous blooming  plants  result  from  seeds  of  chaiacteristic 
Wichuraiana  hybrids,  either  self  or  cross-fertilised.  They  are 
seldom  of  any  value  from  a  rosarian's  standpoint. 

Rosa  rugoaa  is  pkdnly  the  most  hopeful  species  for  breeding 
high-class  garden  varieties.  The  hardiness,  visour,  and  hano- 
some  foliage  of  the  species  and  its  immediate  varieties, 
together  with  the  great  sice  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
lon^ blooming  season,  at  once  place  it  beyond  comparison.  The 
work  of  amelioration  has  been  found  to  be  slow  and  difficult, 
ibou^  steady  progress  is  made.  More  than  one  hundred 
hjbnds  and  varieties  have  been  introduced  to  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  scores  of  good  ones  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
originators.  Contrary  to  experience  with  Wichuraiana,  the 
best  results  are  gained  in  dilute  rugosa  crosses.  It  is  necessary 
to  remove  two  or  more  generations  from  the  wild  type  to  sain 
texture  of  petal  and  purity  of  colouring.  This  has  oeen  done 
in*  such  superior  varieties  as  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  the 
result  of  a  double  cross  represented  by  Gloire  de  Dijon  x  Due 
de  Rohan  (hybrid  perpetual)  x  rugosa  Germanioa,  the  last  a 
hybrid  between  rugosa  and  a  Provence  Rose.  The  blooms  are 
perfect  from  the  fancier's  viewpoint,  and  are  most  freely  pro- 
aiiced  throughout  summer^  but  the  rugose  foliage  has  vanished. 
The  writer  has  produced,  by  pollinating  a  selected  double- 
flowering  hybrid  rugosa  with  Victor  Hugo,  a  plant  of  extreme 
rugose  character,  but  with  largo  densely  double  blooms,  scarlet- 
crimson  in  colour,  but  of  such  fire  and  brilliancy  that  they  even 
surpass  those  of  its  elowing  pollen  parent.  Other  crosses  of 
white  rugosa  on  Clotnildo  w>upert,  a  tea-polyantha  variety, 
resulted  in  the  splendid  continuous-blooming  varieties,  New 
Century,  white,  blush  centre,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  pure 
white,  that  are  woll  worth  growing  in  the  most  exclusive 
^rdens.  Tho  powsibilities  of  Rosa  rugosa  are  slowly  yielded, 
but  will  he  of  ovorwhelming:  value  to  future  breeders. 

Something  should  be  said  of  R.  spinosissima  and  R.  lutea 
in  their  best  pardon  forms.  The  Scotch  Rose  and  Harison's 
Yellow  both  hybridis.*  woll  with  rugoea,  and  have  produced  very 
attractive  varieties.  The  writ*»r  lias  not  succeeded  so  well  when 
usincc  Aufstrian  Copper  and  Persian  Vellow.  Hopeful  speciefi 
for  hreedinjr  that  should  bo  introduced  in  this  country  are  R. 
gigai'tca,  a  large-floworod  climbinc:  species,  native  of  Burmah. 
that  has  nroduoed  a  superior  variety  in  Portupjal,  by  crossinjr 
with  Gloire  do  Dijon,  R.  Hupjohis.  yellow- flowered,  and 
R.  Soulironn,  with  wliite  flowers  in  corymbs,  both  native  to 
Western  Chi ^ a.-  (Prpywrod  for  American  Bree<lcrfl'  Association 
by  Dr.  W.  Van  Fhot,  Little  Silver,  N.J.) 

<■♦>» 


Eigbteentb  Gentory  Gardening. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  gardening  literature  of  this 
century  oHables  one  to  determine  with  some  approach  to  exact- 
ness the  increased  i utmost  that  was  taken  in  tref«  and  sliruKs. 
Enormous  quantitip*  of  forest  trons  wero  planted  in  its  earlier 
years,  and  a  littlo  ktor  shrubs  attained  to. a  greater  popularity 
than  had  ever  previously  been  their  portion.  The  wilderness 
was  to  a  large  extent  a  wild  garden  and  shrubberv,  and  later, 
when  tho  landijoapists  app-^are-d,  shrubs  became  mdispenjyililo 
furnifihing»  of  Jawns,  and  blinds  to  buihlinps  and  unsij^htly 
objects.  The  nobilitv  (of  wliom  tlio  Diiko  of  Argylo  m,ay  he 
mentioned  a^  a  proniin(-it  pl^mter  .nt  Whitton)  and  RentrvVied 
with  eacli  other  in  .ifkruin.^r  th<!ir  Rronnds  with  the  noveltirts 
which  Oatosby  found  in  Anienrn,  and  t)iose  which  Cc>lIiii.son 
a  little  later  was  tho  means  of  introducinp;.  Tlie  voyages  of 
Captain  C-c-ok  in  the  Diithern  hemisplieio  resulted  in  the  in- 
troduction of  etlio  •■^.  and  cit  !<*ast.  one  nurseryman,  riV)rdon, 
Feemfi  to  havo  initi'i'cl  tl'o  fM.,^H,i  of  f»>'noitini;  ncvelties  by 
means  of  person-^,  vii^it-iniz  forcifrn  countn'(«. 
.,  ^'ot  jfi  fpw  woody  plants  weie  Ic^t  alter 'th<Mr  intrfi-ductio", 
IlKMr  riilliv.Hn.n  niid  pmpi'raticTi  hc'^nrr  misundeiY^tood.  n  usnal 
V  rvf;.ko  1.  ..,.,.  ti...  U  .n-  fhat  the  Kn-l[.<'i  eliiriflf.',  v;as  u-.  uitfll 


and  A  system  of  coddling,  which  ended  in  annihilation^  b^ms 
indulged  in.  Probably  the  severe  winters  which  ware  of 
frequent  occurrence  early  in  the  century  may  have  caused  orcr 
carefulness,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  winter  oi  1739-40  killed- 
out  not  a  few  shrubs  which  had  been  assumed  to  be  ooite  hardy. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  oonduded  that  the  century 
was  well  on  its  way  before  the  newer  t^;>ecies  were  generally 
cultivated.  The  science  of  botany  was  still  the  handmaideii  df 
the  art  of  healins.  and  it  is  curious  to  read  in  the  more  learned 
of  the  books,  such  as  that  <^  Dillenius'  "  Hortus  Elthamenas" 
and  Catesby^s  ''Naturtil  History  of  Gsrolina,"  the  supposed 
or  hoped-for  physical  properties  the  plants  described  mi|^t 
possess.  Early  in  the  century  ihe  garden  of  Bishop  Compton 
and  of  the  Diichess  of  Beaufort  continued  to  be  the  chief 
depositaries  of  novelties.  Moira  in  Ireland  was  also  m,  noted 
garden,  and  the  gardener  travelled  to  the  West  Indies  in  seardi 
of  new  pUnnts.  The  brothers  Sherrard  were  also  useful  intro- 
ducers, the  Eltham  garden  becoming  what  Lambeth  gpardenB 
were  previous  to  the  death  of  Compton.  Gatesby  is  said  to 
have  oerived  the  greatest  help  in  his  work  from  the  elder  of 
the  two,  and  it  was  the  latter  who  discovered  Dillenius  and 
brought  him  to  England. 

CKtesby  was  instrumental  in  introducing  American  plants  in 
numbers  which  had  previously  never  been  equalled.  Of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  mention  may  be  made  of  Fagus  pumila,  Quercus 
Phellos,  Jujglans  alba,  Prinos  glaber^  Myrioa  cerifera,  Csesal- 
pinia  brasiliensis,  Liquidamber  styraciflua,  Oornus  florida.  Mag- 
nolia glauca,  Qordonia  lasianthus,  Galyoanthus  floridus.  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera,  Axalea  viscosa,  Bignonia  radicans,  Cniofnan- 
thus  virginioa,  Magnolia  glauca,  M.  ^randiflora.  M.  tripelata^ 
M.  acuminata,  and  Stuartia  virginioa,  spelled  orisinally 
Steuartia  in  honour  of  the  Lord  Bute  of  that  day.  >  Philip 
Miller  next  took  up  the  running,  and  nothing  in  the  way  w 
new  plants  which  reached  Englaml  till  1770  but  passed  throu^ 
his  bands.  Miller  was  not  only  a  gardener,  but  a  botanist^ 
combining  the  practical  and  the  ecientihc  in  a  manner  which 
gave  him  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  gardener  or  botanist 
of  his  day. 

Of  the  nurserymen  famous  for  trees  and  shrubs  Fairchild,  of 
Hoxton,  may  be  named,  but  he  was  perhai»  more  of  a  florist 
than  a  nufseryman.  Gray,  of  Fulham,  was,  nowever,  a  nursery- 
man on  a  large  scale,  and  his  catalogue,  extending  to  fifty-three 
pages,  of  date  1740,  contains  perhaps  every  kind  in  cultivation  at 
that  period.  The  priced  list  of  the  Telfords,  of  York,  which 
unfortunately  is  only  partly  dated  17—,  is  also  an  iriteresting 
compilation.  From  the  prico«  of  some  of  the  species  it  might 
be  assumed  to  embrace  the  early  half  of  the  century.  The 
purchaser,  as  is  apparent  from  other  lists,  mnrst  have  had  a 
fair  knowledge  of  tlie  plants  to  enable  him  to  chocee,  tho 
botanical  name  bcins;  usually  absent  or  distorte<].  The  prioea 
vary  in  a  remarkable  way.  Tlius,  Itea  is  2s.  6d.,  Dicr  VeUa 
(Diervills  lutoa),  3d.  Hottentot  Clierry,  5s.,  ^mmon  Spirsea, 
3d.,  and  varicKated  Hollies,  2ft  hi^h,  9d.  each  ;  2ft  Yews  wero 
60s.  per  1(X);  Scots  Firs,  same  height,  158.  per  100;  Cedar  of 
Ixibanon,  9in  high,  2s.  6d.  each.  Mr.  James  Gordon  had  his 
nui*sery  fwrnewhere  about  Mile  End,  as  also  Malcolm,  but  the 
latter  seems  not  to  have  had  the  same  stand ing  as  the  former. 
The  latter  half  of  the  century  Kennedy  and  Lee,  or  Lee  and 
Kennedy,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  introducers  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  but  nurserymen  in  a  large  way  were  then  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

Outside  of  what  may  be  termed  the  special  literature  of  the 
subject,  it  can  be  gathered  that  here  and  there  at  least  the 
culture  and  management  of  trees  was. well  understood.  The 
magnificent  spceimeTis  of  timber  still  existing  -of  trees  which 
were  planted  and  grown  on  to  large  trees  during  tlie  century, 
prove  that  fully.  The  Earl  of  Haddington's  letter  to  his  grand- 
son demonstrates  methods  of  raising  and  transplanting  tr<x», 
preparation  of  ground,  and  pruning  200  years  ago,  which  it 
IS  doubtful  has  ever  been  equalled.  Boutcher,  whose  father 
was  a  nurseryman  before  him,  also  shows  that  he,  at  least,  was 
capable  of  proflucing  young  trees  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
labour  he  expended  on  them  was,  in  fact,  ruinous  to  himself, 
but  though  fHirhaps  the  outlay  could  be  lx>me  only  in  privnto 
placefi.  it  is  iniprM=fiih!e  to  improve  on  Boutcher 's  methods  where 
the  !>e«t  results  are  looked  for. 

It  is  perhap*s  not  generaly  kno^^-n  that  the  forester  Was 
barely  evolved  till  t'^e  century  was  near  its  rl'v^p^  the  gardener 
iiaving  charge  of  woods,  trees,  and  shrubs. — B. 

N#H 

Potato^  OP  Potatooft? 

It  ifi  in  controversy  whether  the  plural  of  *' Potato"  ought 
to  be  *'Potatos*'  or  *"  Pntato?.s.'»  It  used  to  Ihj  either;  but, 
by  a  mere  caprice  of  j^pelling.  the  Iat>^r  form  h^s  come  to  be 
the  accep+ed  o^^e.  That  great  authoiity.  Dr.  Angns.  a  kins- 
wixn  of  Sir  Williim  Anr:us,  points  out  i"  his  "  Handbook 
of  the  Kneli^'h  Tonjrnf  '*  that  the  nouns  in  '*o''  taking  ''ee" 
in  the  r^u^\  are  of  foreign  ori  rin— "  ealiore«.*'  ''cargoes," 
^'echo-^s."  "muktto<s,"  "nerrrocs."  "  v -.Icanr' s,"    ''Potatoes.'? 


But  whv  h.Tve  w«  "onnto^,'*  "  -/rottos.'*  "  motion 


'quartos,'* 


I'l  ".s'>V)<;?"     Certain  it  is  tb«t,  in  eld  Knojisli,  sail  nouns  now 


le.   J  having  their  plural  in  "s''  had  il  in  "es.* 
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Naw  Hydpan^MUi. 

The  name  of  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  is  known  to  everyone  as  a 
most  suooessfully  hybridist,  and  the  successes  that  have 
emanated  from  that  establishment  form  a  very  Jong  list.  Of 
late  years  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Hydrangeas,  and  three 
new  varieties  are  announced  in  their  February  catalogue  of  tbis 
year.  They  are  said  to  be  a  selection  from  several  thousand 
seedlings,  the  result  of  artificially  crossing  U.  Otaksa  monstrosa, 
H.  Mariesi,  H.  Souvenir  du  Claire,  and  H.  rosea.  From  these 
a  good  number  of  plants  were  selected  for  further  observation, 
and  three  varieties  were  ultimately  chosen  therefrom.  They 
are  Avalancbe,  described  as  the  whitest  of  the  Hydrangeas; 
Fraicheur,  enormous  clusters,  flowers  medium,  round,  white, 
shaded  rose,  tips  greenish,  eye  mauve;  La  Lorraine,  large 
corymbs  and  flowers,  these  last  having  the  edges  slightly 
toothed,  in  colour  soft  rose,  turning  to  brigbt  rose. 

Callas. 

As  the  Oallas  go  out  of  flower  reduce  the  water  supply  by 
degrees,  and  let  the  plants  finish  their  growth.  They  then  go 
naturally  to  rest,  and  as  the  foliage  turns  colour  preparatory  to 
falling,  let  them  dry  quite  out.  Place  them  outside  in  the  full 
eye  of  the  sun  and  let  them  have  a  thorough  baking.  In  an 
ordinary  summer  there  is  no  need  to  turn  the  pots  on  their 
sides,  as  is  sometimes  done ;  the  little  rain  that  falls  will  not 
injure  the  bulbs  or  start  them  growing.  But  in  localities  where 
there  is  a  very  heavy  rainfall  it  may  be  advisable.  At  all 
events  it  can  do  no  harm,  provided  they  are  again  moved  and 
set  upriglit  before  the  new  growth  starts.  Otherwise  the  young 
stems  would  draw  towards  the  light  and  get  crooked.  Potting 
the  bulbs  need  not  be  delayed  as  long  as  is  often  done.  They 
may  be  repotted  at  any  time  after  they  have  had  a  good 
.baking,  and  may  then  be  stood  level  and  pot  thick,  still  in  an 
open  sit  nation.  If  one  good  soaking  of  water  ia-  given  after 
repotting  the  bulbs,  no  moi'e  will  bo  needed  until  they  begin 
to  grow.  There  is  no  question  that  tho  outdoor  summer  cul- 
ture, giving  them  a  thorough  ripening,  is  best  for  these  useful 
plants. 

BnKllsh  Ipises. 

'Hio  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  Irises  are  indis- 
peas-able  perennials  for  gardens  and  garden  lovers.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  easily  grown,  but  where  tho  cultivation  of 
any  of  them  is  attended  with  a  littlo  tix>ubIo  it  is  well  wortli 
the  eff'ort  to  enjoy  their  lovely  flowers.  Tho  English  Iris  (Iris 
xiphioides)  belongs  to  the  bulbous  section  of  the  Irises,  which 
includes  those  lovely  gems,  the  Spaiush  Irises  (Iris  xiphium). 
Tho  name  English  Iris  is  really  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  never  found 
in  a  wild  stnite  in  England,  but  this  name  was  attached  by 
accident,  and  it  has  l>ecome  firmly  established  ;  but  the  native 
home  of  this  Iris  is  in  the  Pyrenee.s.  Tho  English  Iris  is  a 
splendid  subject  for  gardens.  Tho  nobl<^  luxuriant  blossoms, 
supported  on  stout  stems,  one  to  two  feet  tall,  with  the  rich 
foil  of  dark  green  abundant  foliage  ascending  from  tlie  base  of 
tho  stems  and  upward,  rendor  it  bewit<?hingly  attractive.  Tlie 
vari<.'ty  Mont  Blanc  (somo  botanists  regard  this  as  a  species) 
is  one  of  the  favourite  kinds,  and  has  large,  delicate,  white 
flowers.  Duke  of  York  is  light  bluish  purple,  with  a  spot  of 
creamy  white  in  tho  centre.  l/oon  Tolstoi  might  be  described 
as  a  liglit  velvety  purple,  and  is  a  most  elep;ant  flower.  Tliero 
is  a  number  of  beautiful  varieties  which  can  bo  selected  acoord- 
i^^fr  to  Uisic.  Tho  bulbs  should  be  planted  late  in  the  fall  in 
rich,  moist,  warm  soil,  alK>ut  3in  to  4in  deep  and  al>out  4in  to 
/jin  apart.  When  thickly  planted  tho  mas;-od  off'crt  is  -much 
lott(M\  They  cecasionally  will  do  with  us  fairly  well  for  two 
yea«s  without  disturbance,  but  rometin'.e<}  tlie  second  j'car  will 
f-^.ow  a  derided  fnihire.  Wo  alM*ays  liavt^  the  best  results  when 
wo  ^"^i"   tbc  V'Obs  after  tliey  have  rii>ened,  dry  them,  and  re- 


plant in  the  fall  in  a  new  location.  As  they  are  inexpensive, 
a  few  additional  bulbs  should  be  secured  annually.— John 
Dunbar  (in  "American  Florist"). 

Fuchsias. 

These  should  be  placed  in  their  flowering  i>ot6  now,  and  as 
they  make  a  considerable  amount  of  growth  between  now  and 
flowering  time,  a  fairly  large  shift  should  be  allowed,  observes 
an  exchange.  Young  plants  in  3in  pots  should  be  given  Gin  or 
7in  pots  and  a  substantial  compost,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
good  proportion  of  horn  shavings,  bone  dust,  or  some  lasting 
fertiliser.  From  now  on  it  is  impossible  to  keep  Fuchsias  too 
cool  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  only  the  lightest  of  shad- 
ing should  be  given  just  to  keep  the  foliage  from  being  injured. 
Pot  firmly  and,  when  staging  the  plants,  give  them  ample  room, 
a&  they  will  grow  rapidly.  The  most  ^sirable  form  for  a 
Fuchsia  is  the  pyramidal,  which  moat  varieties  assume  naturally 
if  allowed  to  do  so,  but  this  is  a  matter  for  the  individual 
grower  to  consider.  If  he  has  a  call  for  plants  in  bush  form, 
then  these  must  be  pinched  regularly  until  this  is  attained.  For 
the  pyramid  it  i&  only  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  fi:rowing  in 
a  good  light  and  pi^di  out  the  flowers  as  they  form  until  about 
six  weeks  before  they  are  needed  in  flower.  Water  freely  when 
the  roots  are  working  well,  and  keep  an  eye  lifting  for  white  fly. 

Poison   Ivy. 

Each  recurring  spring  brings  forth  a  fresh  crop  of  people 
poisoned  by  poison  Ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  and  poison  Sumach 
(R.  venenata).  It  may  interest  them  to  know  that  the  poison 
is  reputed  by  some  to  be  due  to  an  acid  called  toxicodendric 
acid,  and  by  others  as  due  to  an  oil  called  toxioodendrol.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  the  poison,  the  intolerable  itching  may  be 
allayed  by  a  variety  of  alkalies.  The  old-fashioned  remedy  was 
a  poultice  made  by  spreading  softaoap  on  a  piece  of  bread  and 
applying  it  to  the  infected  part.  Now  that  aotftsoap  (has  given 
way  to  the  various  bar  soaps,  the  cheapest  laundry  soap  will  do 
just  as  well.  Washing  soda  or  sodium  hyposulphite  is  recom- 
mended, and  painting  the  poisoned  part  with  collodion  has  its 
adlierents  also.  Rhus  poisoning  and  the  disease  erysipelas  have 
many  characteristics  in  common.  Cows  and  sheep  eat  the  plant 
without  harmful  effects.  Tt  is  said  that  leaves  of  variouts 
species  of  Sumach  (Rhus)  have  the  property  of  expelling  their 
resin  with  noticeable  violence  when  placed  in  water;  but  like 
many  another  "It  is  said,'*  nobcdy  seems  to  have  looked  into 
tho  truth  of  t!ie  matter.  Wo  shall  be  glad  if  anyone  can  en- 
lighten U6.— ("American  Botanist.*') 

Hedychlums  fop  Beddlnflr- 

When  tho  young  slioots  are  6in  or  so  high,  and  the  pota  are 
filled  with  new  roots,  a  weekly  application  of  diluted  manure 
water  will  help  them  greatly.  They  should  bo  kept  syringed, 
and  given  plenty,  of  light,  and  until  the  flowers  appear  a  tem- 
perature of  80deg  or  85deg  will  suit  them  well.  Given  liberal 
treatment  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  aa  soon  as  the  flowera 
show  signs  of  opening  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  a  drier  and 
cooler  atmosphere,  where  they  will  Last  much  longer  in  bloom. 
Hedychiums  are  admirably  adapted  for  house  and  conservatory 
decoration,  most  of  them  being  very  sweet  scented  and  hand- 
some in  appiMirance.  When  they  have  finished  flowering,  re- 
move them  to  a  cool  house,  and  as  tho  winter  advances  give 
them  less  water.  The  flower  heads  should  l>e  cut  off,  but  the 
stems  are  better  left  all  the  winter;  indeed,  they  need  not  be 
cut  off  until  tho  new  growth  appears  in  the  spring.  Giro 
enough  water  during  tho  winter  to  keep  them  healthy,  allow- 
ing tlie  soil  to  become  quite  dry  before  doing  so.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  repot  them  every  year,  but  every  alternate  year 
give  a  good  top-dressing  and  well  water  in.  Somo  of  the  species 
(sayi3  a  correspondent  in  "Tlio  Gardening  World")  may  be  used 
during  a  warm  summer  for  sub-tropioal  bedding  out  of  doors; 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  them  u?od  in  this  way  with  great  effect. 
They  cnjay  plenty  of  sun  and  li2;ht,  but  dnrinjr  the  siimmcr 
must  be  well  watered.  n.o  secret  of  their  successful  culture  is 
plenty  of  he^at  and  moi.sture  when  growino:.  and  during  the. 
re^tinji:  period  keepincc  tliom  partially  dry  and  in  a  temperature 
of  from  5(kleg  to  .';/>de2. 
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Tbe  Beauties  of  the  West. 

From  the  quaint  old  town  of  Warwick  to  majestic  Torquay, 
sometimes  termed  the  "Queen  of  the  West,'*  is  a  far  cry,  yet 
both  places  have  oharaot eristics  in  comnwn,  even  though  uiey 
differ  in  other  respecU  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  point  one  is  in  the  heart  of  England  at  the  farthest 
poesible  distance  from  sea,  while  the  other  gathers  all  her  en- 
chantment and  renown  from  the  beauty  of  her  marine  surround- 
ings. Both,  however,  are  alike  in  that  they  carry  the  mind 
backward  bv  continuous  reoorda  to  the  earliest  days  of  English 
history,  and  traoe  the  fortunes,  the  fickleness,  and  the  gaiety  of 
kings  and  queens.  ITius  the  grev  walls  of  Wanvick  and  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Torquav  supply  links  with  the  mighty  past. 

Doubtless  in  the  old  days  when  the  stage  coach  supplied  the 
favourite  method  of  kKwmbtion  the  long  journey  was  ja  tedious 
one,  and  even  now  by  the  aid  of  the  "  iron  horse"  it  is  formid- 
able on  account  of  the  indirect  route,  but  owing  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  traversed  it  can  scarcely  be  tedious  to  the  lover 
of  Nature,  especially  when  the  journey  js  made  during  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  delightful  day  in  May.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
travel  from  tne  ooJd  to  milder  parts  of  England  during  the 
spring  niontlis,  in  order  to  note  the  more  advanced  state  of 
vegetation  in  the  various  districts  traven^ed,  but  in  cold  and 


Ranunculus  amplexicaulls. 

late  seasons  like  the  present  one  the  difference  is  often  not  so 
marked  as  one  might  luave  expected.  This  was  our  experience 
during  a  jouniey  from  Warwick  to  Torquay  on  May  15.  At  our 
starting  point  Apple  treas  were  in  full  flower,  and  we  quite  ex- 
pected to  find  that  when  our  deistination  was  reached  the  trees 
in  that  district  would  have  shed  their  petals;  it  was  not  so, 
however,  for  there  again  the  Apples  were  in  full  flower,  a  condi- 
tion wliich  was  prevalent  thioughout  the  journey,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  districts  where  the  flowers  were  scarcely 
fully  expanded.  The  flowering  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  fairly 
accurate  test  as  to  the  carlinees  or  otherwise  of  a  district.  On 
the  loth  these  were  in  full  flower  at  Torquay,  ten  days  later  they 
were  in  similar  condition  at  Warwick.  In  regard  to  vegetables 
it  struck  us  in  passing  tliat  those  seen  in  the  gardens  at  (Siippen- 
hara,  in  Wilts,  were  as  early  ai*  any  noticed  in  Devonshire. 
Concerning  the  journey  I  need  say  but  little,  except  that 
generally  it  lay  through  diversified  and  undulating  country, 
where  the  pastures  looked  rich  in  their  pristine  beauty,  and  the 
blossom-laden  fruit  trees  lent  brightness  to  the  landscape  at 
innumerable  points. 

Torquay  may  well  be  termed  the  "Queen  of  the  Weist,'*  for 
who  can  fail  to  be  iinpres-sed  with  her  grandeur  P  Who  would 
complain  were  she  called  the  queen  of  the  whole  British  coast? 
Standing  at  a  point  just  out.side  the  railway  a  tnagnificent  scene 
meets  the  view.  The  huge  cJiffs  of  sandstone  rock  rise  before 
us  on  the  north  and  east,  and  appear  like  gigantic  mounds 
separated  from  each  other,  but  from  the  lower  cliff  between 
another  mound  rises  and  slopw  backward  toward  the  east,  thus 
forming  splendid  shelter  for  the  bay  as  well  as  unique  positions 


for  residences,  where  shelter  yet  plenty  of  breeze  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  can  be  obtaitied.  Across  the  bay  to  the  west  the 
pretty  town  of  Paignton  is  located,  which,  being  exposed  to  the 
east,  is  much  coWer  than  Torquay  in  winter.  Standing  by  the 
tramline  which  runs  around  the  sea  wall  one  might  think  the 
full  extent  of  the  bay  could  be  seen,  but  after  rounding  the 
promontory  at  the  east  the  bay  widens  and  extends  some  miles 
distant  towards  Babbicombe  and  Dartmouth.  The  former  is 
strikingly  beautiful  by  reason  of  the  finely  wooded  hills  and 
cliffs  which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  aleo  because  of  the  virid 
blueness  of  the  water.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  again  rettim 
to  Torquay,  whicli  has  quite  a  tropical  appearance  on  account 
of  the  many  fine  specimens  of  Cordyline  australis  which  skirt 
the  sea  wall  and  base  of  the  cliff.  The  cliffs,  too,  are  beauti- 
fully covered  with  a  variety  of  creeping  plants,  sooie  of  which 
I  had  not  previously  seen,  and  at  one  point  Cineraria  maritinia 
was  growing  (apparently  in  a  wild  condition).  In  a  sheltered 
nook  a  fine  specfraen  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  fully  20ft  in 
height,  presented  a  striking  appearance.  At  the  base  of  the 
cliff  near  shallow  water,  Callas,  growing  in  *^  pockets''  filled  with 
soil,  were  commencing  to  flower.  Agave  Americana  and 
Cham^erops  e'xcelsa  were  also  conspicuous.  Splendid  specimens 
of  Escallonia  macrantha  were  to  be  seen,  but  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  system  adopted  of  clipping  them  closely,  many 
were  not  flowering  freely.  Cistus  Ladaniferus  and  Cistus  L. 
macu latum,  Ceanothus  a^ireus,  Choisia  temata,  and  Genista 
racemosus  are  a  few  of  the  many  other  shrubs  which  were  grow- 
ing and  flowering  profusely,  draul's  Carmine  Pillar  Rose  was 
also  noticed  in  flower. 

Altogether  Torquay  is  an  ideal  spot  for  those  who  admire 
commanding  scenery,  and  who  seek  a  restful  seaside  resort.  The 
landsman  will  also  find  many  other  things  of  extreme  interest, 
not  the  least  among  them  being  some  evidence  of  €he  work  of 
Britain's  navy.  During  day  and  jiight  biattleships,  cruisers,  or 
torpedo  destroyers  move  in  and  out  of  the  harbour,  loid  when 
perchaSice  they  assemble  in  goodly  numbers  it  is  inspiring  to 
watch  their  ceaseless  work  at  mianight.  For  a  time  they  are 
di*awn  up  in  orderly  array,  with  their  lights  shining  brilliantly 
from  various  points,  gradually  some  of  the  lights  disappear,  and 
signals  flash  from  vessel  to  vessel ;  slowly  a  few,  or  many,  as  the 
case  may  be.  move  out  to  sea ;  in  the  distance  other  lights  may 
be  seen  on  the  horisson,  signals  are  exchanged  again  and  again, 
and  there  is  much  coming  and  goin^  hither  and  thither,  and 
great  beams  of  light  from  the  searchlights  illuminate  the  coast. 
Thus,  good  readers,  while  we  sleep  peacefully  in  our  beds  the 
gallant  British  tar  is  doing  his  country's  work,  with  the  same 
dauntless  courage  displayed  in  the  days  of  Nelson.  We  all  owe 
much  to  these  "  watch  dogs"  of  the  Empire,  how  much  perliaps 
we  shall  never  know,  but  what  we  do  know  is  that  Britain 
Ixelieveg  in  and  trusts  her  navy. — Wanderer. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Ranancnlus  amplexicaulis. 

At  once  early  in  its  flowering,  graceful  and  dainty  in  its 
chai^cter,  with  snowy  white  little  rounded  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced, this  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  genus.  It  is  in  bloom 
into  June,  where  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  cool  shaded  spot, 
with  a  cool  moist  bottom,  a  deep  loam  suiting  it ;  and  it  can 
be  had  in  flower  in  the  alpine  house  early  in  April.  It 
ifurnishts  an  admirable  plant  for  cultivation  in  pans,  ias  our 
illustration  shows.  This,  the  Snowy  Crowfoot,  is  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Western  (Provence)  Alps,  and  under 
cultivation  grows  9in  to  15in  in  height.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  vellow  centre,  iin  to  lin  in  diameter,  and  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  may  be  borne  on  each  branching,  upright  stem. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and  glaucous  grey.— S.  E. 

Achillea  tomentosa. 

Tlie  Woolly  Yarrow  is  the  popular  name  of  this  little  rock 
or  border  plant,  at  one  time  more  common  in  alpine  collections 
than  now.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate;  it  will  tnrive  in  any 
moderately  light  soil,  and  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  flat  heads 
look  always  attractive  and  cheery  on  their  little  stems  and  the 
woolly-looking  leaves.  There  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be 
various  types  in  cultivation,  and  some  are  coarser,  taller,  and 
less  tomentose  than  others.  So  great  is  the  difference  that 
there  are  forms  which  I  do  not  care  to  retain,  but  prefer  one  of 
compact  habit,  not  growing  n^ore  than  9in  high,  and  frequently 
not  more  than  6in.  There  are  coarser  types  which  will  reacl^ 
a  foot  high,  and  which  are  better  in  the  border  than  among 
the  alpines,  although,  even  in  the  border,  they  should  be  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  the  neater  growing  one.  1  find  it  best  to 
ajivf  this  little  Woolly  Yarrow  a  sunny  place  in  a  light  soil,  and 
there  it  is  generally  satisfactory.  It  is  increased  by  division 
or  by  seeds,  but  in  the  case  of  a  compact-growing  form,  divi- 
sion is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  ^nt  true.  WTien 
plentiful  enough  it  supplies  a  charming  edging,  especially  as  it 
i)looins  for  a  long  time  in  summer.— S.   Arnott. 
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Habits  of  ths  Starliog. 


In  reference  to  "C/s"  note  on  this  subject,  I  write  to  say 
that  I  protect  starlings,  although  they  and  the  blackbirds  steal 
nearly  all  my  Cherries,  grown  only  for  private  use.  The  latter 
I  do  all  I  can  to  destroy ;  but  starlings  «re  mainly  insectivorous, 
and  I  allow  them  to  breed  in  my  farm  buildines  and  in  holes  in 
large  trees  close  to  my  house.  •  1  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
I  iSive  to  thank  the  starlings  for  clearing  some  Gooseberry 
bushes  near  their  nests  of  a  partial  and  slight  attack  of  the 
sawfly  caterpillar.  1  find  parts  of  bushe©  here  and  there 
cleared  of  leaves  by  caterpillars;  but  the  latter  are  not  to  be 
found  on  those  or  other  portions  of  the  bushes.  Caii  any 
reader  say  for  certain  that  any  other  birds  eat  caterpillars, 
and  which  birds?    Is  the  robin  one ?— -B. 


Fruit  Prospects. 

It  ai)pears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  crop  of  Goose- 
berries in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  an  extremely  short  one, 
and  that  Black  Currants  are  much  below  average  in  promise, 
while  Plums  in  most  districts  will  be  more  or  Jess  below  the 
mark.  Here,  in  the  extreme  6outh  of  East  Sussex,  frost  did 
not  injure  my  Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  Plums,  although  it 
cut  off  the  former  in  some  low-lying  places  near  by,  and  I  have 
good  shows  of  the  bush  fruits.  But  Plum  blossom  has  not  set 
at  all  well,  although  no  frost  has  occurred  here  f^ince  it  was  fully 
expanded.  Many  great  trees  of  Early  Rivers  are  Iwire  of  fruit, 
and  none  have  more  than  a  sprinkling.  Czars  and  Victorias  are 
better,  while  Pond's  and  GisWme's  are  worse,  and  Monarch  has 
only  half  a  crop.  Czar  alone  blossomed  profusely,  and  Victoria 
was  the  only  other  variety  grown  in  quantity  that  blossomed 
fairly.  Apples  and  Strawberries  made  great  shows  of  bloom 
here,  and  Cherries  are  thick  on  the  trees.  Of  Raspberries  it  is 
too  early  to  write.  Judfi;infi:  from  what  I  have  seen  and  read 
I  should  sav  that  all  fruits  but  Apples,  Cherries,  Strawberries, 
'and  possibly  Raspberries  will  be  much  below  average  in 
quantity  in  "the  country  generally. — A  Sussex  Grower. 


Birds  Y.  Fnit  Blossoms. 

"We  often  read  in  the  Journal  of  HorticuHnrr.  of  birds 
taking  fruit  buds,  but  have  you  noticed  birds  clearing  out  the 
blossom  buds?  For  three  seasons  they  have  tormented  us. 
This  year  I  hav^  kept  the  dwarf  trees  dusted  with  slaked  lime, 
but  it  is  of  no  use,  because  the  blossom  is  protected  by  the  young 
leaf,  and  as  the  leaves  roll  back  and  show  the  blofisom  bud.  tJie 
birds  peck  them  out,  and  leave  a  very  poor  crop  of  flowers  to 
open.  Has  anyone  else  noticed  this,  and  have  they  found  a 
remedy?" 

So  wrote  ''R.  A.  C."  when  sending  specimens  of  trusses  of 
what  should  have  been  blossom  buds,  but  which  instead  were 
mere  stumps,  representing  the  foot*5talks,  with  here  and  there  a 
flower  bud  intact.  The  trusses  had  the  usual  corona  of  leaves 
that,  while  young,  protect  the  blossom  buds,  and  were  quite 
free  from  aphides,  Apple  suckers,  and  caterpiUare.  We  have 
had  the  blossom  of  Apple  trees  torn  into  shreids  by  house  spar- 
rows, and  the  reason  assigned  was  that  they  were  searching  for 
aphides,  which  we  oould  not  discover  even  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket 
lens.  The  work  of  devastation  was  so  complete  that  the  few 
buds  left  were  indifferent,  and  the  fruit  produced  of  tlie  worst 
form  and  irregular  in  size.  Warner's  King  appeared  the  chief 
favourite  sort  with  the  sparrows.  It  followed  that  the  sparrows 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  number,  and  the  following  year 
the  blossom  buds  on  Warner's  King  were  left  alone,  and  they 
bore  fruit  that  weighed  down  the  branches.  In  another  case 
Councillor  was  the  particular  favourite,  and  the  diflSculty  was 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  birds  were  the  culprits.  The  accusa- 
tion was  transferred  from  the  sparrow  to  the  bullfinch,  of  which 
thirty -seven  had  been  shot  tJLat  season  in  consequence  of  their 
being  too  assiduous  in  destroying  the  blossom  buds  of  Plum 
trees,  they  having  a  particular  fondne^rs  for  tlie  Gage  varieties. 
Diamond  and  Early  Rivers.  Tlie  early  riser  found  a  pair  of 
bullfinches  at  work  on  Dutch  Mignonne.  but  the  marauders  were 
so  alert  that  a  person  with  a  gun  had  no  chance  in  the  fruit 
plantation.  Near  by  were  plantations  of  Beech  and  Larch,  with 
not  a  few  Crab  trees  in  the  hedgerows,  and  there  the  pair  found 
retreat.     This  game  went   on  for  a  few  davs.     The  bullfinches 


cani^  to  feast  on  the  Apple  blosKom  buds  and  as  quickly  departed 
on  sight  of  the  man.  The  order  \Yas  given  to  follow  the  bull- 
finches to  their  fastnesses.'  It  resulted  in  killing  the  female, 
and  the  male  bird  went  off  disconsolate  in  quest  of  another  mate. 
Tlie  Apple  blossom  buds  were  then  left  alone.  In  a  very  short 
time  alterwards  the  head  gamekeej^er  came  to  the  gardener,' 
and  with  a  ^reat  flourish  of  trumpets  said:  "You  and  your  men 
have  no  business  in  the  plantations  disturbing  the  game.  The 
birds  take  the  buds  for  insects  and  do  more  good  than  harm.*' 
When  asked,  "  What  about  sparrow  hiawks,  stoats,  and  weasels, 
poachingcatsand  stray  dogs?"  the  answer  was,  ''Vermin— with 
them  no  game."  The  same  with  ui?  as  with  him— no  blossom, 
no  fruit.  Gardener  and  gamekeeper,  however,  got  on  famously 
afterwards ;  both  were  only  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
own  and  their  employers'  requirements. 

The  work  on  *'  R.  A.  C.'s  "  Apple  blossom-bud  trusses  appears 
that  of  bullfinches  rather  than  that  of  sparrows.  These  latter 
birds,  however,  do  pull  the  trusses  to  pieces,  sometimes  eating 
the  incipient  flower  buds,  and  this  purely  as  food.  In  some 
instances  span-ows  are  blamed  for  injury  they  do^ot  commit. 
The  caterpillare  of  the  winter  moth  eat  the  tender  growths 
inside  the  enveloping  leaves.  Sparrows  sometimes  intervene 
and  take  the  looper  caterpillars,  while  quite  small,  from  the 
hearts  of  the  trusses  of  leaves  and  flower  buds,  for  feeding  their 
young,  inflicting  no  damage  to  the  sound  buds,  and  not  much, 
if  any,  to  the  leaves.  As  regards  aphides  and  Apple  suckers,  the 
sparrows  usually  tear  the  trusses  of  blossom  to  pweces  in  order 
to  get  at  the  insecti^,  and  the  remedy  as  effected  by  sparrows  is 
as  bad  as  the  disease.       * 

It  has  been  said  that  sparrows  pull  Apple  blossom  to  pieces 
or  squeeze  the  buds  with  their  bili»<  to  abstract  the  nectar  or 
juice.  On  this  point  we  have  no  experience  that  would  justify 
conviction,  though  why  the  sparrows  make  onslaught  on  the 
expanding  oi*  expanded  flowers  in  the  ahsence  of  any  discernible 
inject  pif^ta  is  unaccountable  upon  other  gix>und6  than  the 
craving  for  fucIi  sweetness.  Chaffinches  are  also  said  to  act  in 
a  similar  manner  to  sparrows  in  squeezing  tlie  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees  to  extract  the  noney  in  theml  On  this  point  we  must 
say  that  we  h.^ve  no  experience  to  admit  of  condemnation. 
They  bring  up  their  5'onnc;  almot>t  eiitij-ely  on  insect  food.  The 
j^oldfinch  may  be  placed  in  the  .same  category  hs  the  chaffinch 
in  the  matter  of  injury  or  benefit  in  rospcx^t  of  Apple  and  other 
fruit-tree  blossom,  as  it  is  a  seed  eater,  yet  rearing  its  young 
on  soft  food,  such  a.s  aphides,  small  caterpillars,  and  the  like 
grubs. 

I^astly,  mention  in  the  matter  of  blc<«^som  buds  may  be  made 
of  the  tits,  or  titmice.  The  blue,  or  billybit-er,  has  never  given 
us  any  trouble,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  "tits."  But  in  some 
oases  the  blue  tit  pulls  half-expanded  Apple  and  Pear  blossoms 
to  pieces,  _apparent!y  searching   for   and      feeding  on  eggis  or 


insects.  These  are  almost  inseparable  from  attack  by  tits-  on 
the  blossom  bmls.  and  is  a  different  case  altogether  from  assault 
by  house  spariows  and  bullfinches,  therefore 'we  conclude  that 
the  damage  to  the  blossom  buds  submitted  by  "  R.  A.  C."'  has 
been  done  by  one  or  other  of  these  birds. 

The  real  remedy  for  either  bullfinches  or  house  sparrows  is 
decimation.  The  former  are  incompatible  with  the  fruit- 
growing industrv,  and  the  latter  with  the  success  of  the  garden, 
allotment,  small  holding,  or  farm.  In  great  towns  and  manu- 
facturing centres,  as  well  as  about  homesteads,  no  greater 
eoaveuger  tJian  the  sparrow  ^xist*.— T.  R. 


Componnds  (PoIsoboir)  for  Hortkoitaral  and  Agricnltaral 

Pnrposes. 

The  nurserymen  should  now  bestir  themselves  and 
approach  their  members  of  Parliament  and  obtain  support  to 
Clause  2  of  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill  when  it  reacnes  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  final  issue  between  the  Tradem  in 
Poisons  Society  and  the  chemists'  monopoly  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and  eivery  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  victory  for 
fair  ti\ade.  The  Bill  has  this  Session  passed  its  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Clause  2  (which  will  make  it  lawful 
for  nurserymen,  florists,  and  agricultural  agents  to  stock  and 
retail  insecticides,  weed  killers,  sheep  dips,  <fec.),  has  been 
recommended  by  a  Joint  Committee  to  go  forward.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Bill  will  reach  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  support  for  the  Bill  should  be  obtained  at 
once  by  the  horticultural  trade  by  writing  to  their  members  of 
Parliament,  claiming  support  of  Clause  2,  as  the  chemi*^ts  are 
opposing  most  strenuously,  and  canvassing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. All  information  as  to  the  way  to  go  to  work  can  ]>e 
obtained  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Dobbs,  solicitor,  Woreester  (secretary 
of  the  Traders  in  Poisons  Society).  In  the  interest  of  horticul- 
ture, and  for  the  convenience  of  the  gardening  public,  I  trust 
that  you  will  insert  this  lettor  in  vour  next  issue.— G.  H. 
Rirn*iH)s. 
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GardeDing  as  ai  Emplopeit  for  CrimiBal 

iHiUes,  PriMien,  ud  CoiTieU.^ 

After  tiie  abolitioa  of  transportation  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  the  question  of  what  waa  to  be  done  with  the  criminal 
population,  once  the  dumping  ground  for  our  nKH*al  rubbish  was 
closed  to  the  old  country,  became  a  perplexing  question  for  the 
home  authorities.  The  old  war  hulks  which  were  used  as  places 
of  detention  at  Portsmouth  and  other  naral  dockyards  were 
gradually  abandoned,-  and  in  their  steail  large  prisons  were 
erected  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Portland.  These  were 
called  Public  Works  prisons.  At  Ghathftm  and  Portsmouth  the 
oonricts  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  naral  docks  and 
ports  of  defence.  At  Portland  ccmyicts  were  occupied  in  the 
construction  of  ian  immense  breakwater  to  make  a  safe  anchor- 
age for  the  Channel  Fleet,  similar  to  what  the  Admiralty,  with 
the  help  of  Scottish  convict  labour,  have  been  so  slowly  making 
headway  with  for  some  years  at  Peterhead.  In  addition  to 
those  ^isons,  PentonTille  and  Millbank  were  kmg  used  as  places 
of  cocmnemeEnt,  and  at  these  the  inmates  were  ensaged  in 
making  ootr  doormats,  teasing  oakum,  weaving  cloth,  and 
making  dotliins  for  prisoners'  use.  Dartmoor  convict  prison, 
in  the  prinpiDality  of  Cornwall,  occupies  the  site  of  the  M 
building^  used  for  the  French  pnsonere  of  war  during  our 
Napoleonic  campai^^ns.  and  is  located  on  ground  of  which  Idie 
Jheir  to  the  throne  m  tne  superior.  Here  those  inoarcerated  are 
employed  in  the  granite  Quarries  on  the  moor  on  which  the 
4>rJaoia  is  placed,  and  in  the  tillage  of  the  ungenial  soil  in  a 
region  of  clouds  and  mists.  At  Parkhurst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
.and  at  Woking  in  Surrey,  men  whose  physical  health  was  not 
so  robust  as  others  passed  at  these  places  the  time  they  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  during  the  latter  decade  of 
last  century  as  regards  the  sane  male  State  criminals,  and  the 
system  of  rigorous  confinement  remains  still  much 'what  it  was 
fifty  vears  ago.  Female  convicts,  whose  transportation  had 
ceased  before  that  of  the  males,  were  located  in  some  of  the 
larger  prisons  about  London,  such  as  Brixton  and  Millbai^E,  and 
were  chiefly  employed  in  women's  work,  via.,  washing  and  sew- 
ing, spending,  in  some  cases,  ten  or  more  years  in  the  same 
place,  possibly  in  the  same  cell,  varying  the  monotony  with  a 
couple  of  hours*  exercise  dailv  on  a  circular  walk  in  what  was 
called  an  airing-yard.  A  half  hour  was  spent  in  chapel,  but 
under  dose  supervision.  Besides  the  criminals  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  there  is  a  large  body  of  offenders,  male  and 
female,  sentenced  to  terms  from  twenty-four  hours  up  to  two 
years.  Until  the  closing  years  of  the  seventh  decade  of  last 
century,  this  class  was  m  the  custody  of  the  county  and  city 
authorities  in  England,  wlio  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  turned 
the  prisons  very  much  into  factories,  and  by  hard-tasking  and 
intelligent  handling  of  the  materials  at  their  dusposal  en- 
-deavoured  to  take  the  utmost  possible  out  of  the  labour  at  their 
command.  The  Government  authorities,  however,  succeeded 
in  the  command  and  direction  of  those  local  institutions; 
maohinerv  lost  favour,  and  discipline  and  security  became  the 
^tch words,  whilst  hard  labour  lessened  the  production. 
Barnng  anv  extensive  use  of  machinery,  the  history  of  the 
dealing  with  short  sentences  in  Scotland,  has  been  very  much 
the  same  as  in  England  prior  to  and  since  1878. 

This  sums  up,  rather  briefly,  the  state  of  productive  em- 
ployment as  regards  the  sane  inmates  of  our  prisons.  As  regards 
those  who  have  been  legally  acquitted  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  sots  on  the  ground  of  insanity  under  the  name  of  crioninal 
lunatics,  there  has,  in  Scotland  at  least,  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement  in  the  treatment  of  such  unfortunates,  and  this 
imprpyenjent  was  very  much  brought  about  by  the  wiser  views 
and  kindlier  methods  of  dealmg  with  the  insane  instituted  by 
*5!i.r?'^  ?^  Lunacy.  There  is,  luckily,  in  Scotland  only  one 
institiition  for  persons  of  this  class,  that  attached  to  the  prison 
at  Perth.  The  inmates  of  this  place  are  largely  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  char^  with  one,  and  in  some 
oases  with  more  than  one,  capiUl  crime,  committed  under  the 
influence  of  hallucination,  angry  paroxysm,  or  furious  frenay. 

When  I  first  knew  this  place,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
hemmed  in  by  high  whinstone  walls,  from  which  the  Sate  roofs 
of  the  adjoming  prison  vilkge.  the  trees  on  a  neighbouring  hill, 
*?^  uff^^  *J^  sky  overhead  oould  be  seen  on  the  side  occu' 
pied  by  the  males,  whilst  what  was  to  be  seen  from  the  female 
side  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  longing  for  a  wider  prospect.  With 
the  exception  of  *bout  half  a  dozen  who  assisted  in  the  house- 
work ana  did  a  httle  knitting,  the  days,  from  week's  end  to 
week  s  end,  were  spent  by  the  inmates  in  ceaseless  monotony 
S'lTJrlfSS"  varied  by  the  relapse  of  some  poor  creature  inti 
V^^*"*  *'"Tr  ^T  ¥L*^  ?^^  (i*  <«Jy  covered  about 
an  acre  of  ground  for  about  40  to  50  inmates),  and  there  ^v 
remained  until  death  struck  off  the  shackles  from  both  minS 

of*tht  SS?hT^  H-^u  •'*?"!■  Moncar.  Colinton,  at  the  monthly  meetine 
of  the  Scottish  Horticallural  AssocUtion,  Au^st  6th,  1907.  ™««^"»ff 


and  body.  For  many  years  now,  howt/ww^  -priaoaeia  of  tliis 
class  have  been  looated  in  a  long,  airy  building,  heated  by  hot 
water  and  open  fires,  have  sofas,  play  ffsines  such  as  drauj^ts, 
cards,  and  ciominoes,  with  pianos  to  accompany  an  occaaioiial 
dance,  as  in  an^  well-regulated  asylum.  Attacned  to  the  house 
there  is  a  considerable  piece  of  ground,  about  six  acres  alto- 
gether. The  whole  of  this  was  trenched  and  laid  out,  and  is 
yearly  put  under  crop  by  the  inmates  under  the  direction  joi 
the  officials.  In  front  are  the  cultivated  slopes  of  Kinaoul 
Hill,  with  Bellwood,  k>ng  the  home  of  old  Mr.  Tumbull.  Be- 
sides, there  are  clusters  of  villa  residences,  looking  out  to  the 
west  as  the  sun  ^^oes  down.  To  the  south  are  the  Pine-clad . 
summits  of  Moncrieff  and  Craigie  Hills,  whilst  the  aeigfaboar- 
ing  railways  and  the  occasional  passage  of  shipping  up  and  down 
the  river  at  high  tide  give  animation  and  cheertulneas  to  the 
soeae. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  change  from  a  cmmped,  con- 
fined place  to  a  larger  area  where  there  is  a  wider  pnmect, 
more  atmosphere,  and  paradisaical  employment,  soon  told  bene- 
ficially on  tne  mental  health  of  the  inmi^tes.  Many  recovered 
BO  far  from  their  insanity  that  they  were  able  to  be  set  at  large 
to  earn  their  living  under  the  care  of  some  guardian  or  friend. 
There  have  been  oocasjonal  relapses  and  reconunitments,  bnt  ao 
carefully  guarded  have  those  fiberated  on  trust  been,  that  I 
have  never  known  of  any  one  of  them  committing  a  criminal 
offence  whilst  at  liberty,  and  there  was  one  case  where  a  male 
and  female  when  at  liberty  entered  the  bonds  of  holy  matri- 
mony, and  remained  united  until  death  did  them  psj^.  The 
ground  is  nearly  all  devoted  to  kitchen-garden  purposes,  and 
furnishes  enough  of  some  articles,  not  only  to  supply  the  prison 
and  asylum,  but  to  supply  what  is  needed  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  at  adjacent  prisons  as  well,  llie  inmates  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  garden — more  than  one  of 
them  was  a  professional  gardener— no  dishonour  to  the  class — 
and  gave  many  useful  tips  to  the  official  who  had  dbarge. 
Before  the  advent  of  a  change  of  rulers  I  recollect  a  patch  of 
Rhubarb,  not  over  30  yards  square,  under  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  house  sewage  realising  £2.  Unfortunately  for  the 
use  of  sewage,  the  sluice  which  was  put  on  the  outflow  drain 
was  removed  under  the  suspicion  that  it  was  the  cause  of  some 
cases  of  cholera.  This  latter  act  greatly  disgusted  my  gpod 
friend,  the  gardener  official,  whose  monster  Drumhead  Cab- 
bages and  Savoys,  and  Bob  Ridley  and  James  Grieve  Dahlias, 
dwindled  in  sise  from  what  they  once  had  been. 

The  good  effects  of  outdoor  labour  of  a  normal  kind  in 
Allaving  nervous  irritation  and  cultivating  the  return  to  a 
healthy  state  of  body  and  mind  are  too  well  established  by 
experience  to  be  gainsaid.  A  good  example  of  this  treatment 
was  afforded  to  me  when  visiting  the  criminal  lunatic  asylum 
at  Broadmoor,  where  a  homicidal,  Gku^w,  would-be  regicide, 
who  had  travelled  up  from  Scotland  to  London  in  order  to  kill 
the  late  Queen,  was  found  on  a  sunny  forenoon  within  an  iron 
pallisade.  all  oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  absorbed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  nis  flowers.  A  great  deal  is  to  oe  said  for  the  sane 
employment  of  the  insane.  Broadmoor  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  in  Berkshire,  amidst  a  forest  of  Scots  Pine.  Here,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  male  inmates  did  a  lot  of  gardening,  and  the 
females  were  employed  in  an  up-to-date  laundry,  wiih  wringers 
and  wasliiiig  machines  driven  bv  belting  from  overhead  pulleys. 
The  rain  water  was  conserved.,  and  the  soapsuds  and  sewage 
were  conveyed  by  gravitation  from  the  estaoli^ment  to  fer- 
tilise the  waste  of  sand  which  readily  absorbed  the  nuisance. 

Occasionally  accidents  will  occur  in  the  granting  of  freedom 
to  lunatics  at  ordinary  employments,  but  such,  I  believe^  are 
less  numerous  than  those  which  happen  where  every  ordinarv 

Ereoaution  is  adopted.  Dr.  Browne,  one  of  the  first  Scottish 
unacy  Commissioners,  used  to  tell  that  when  visiting  the  cook- 
house hy  himself  in  Crichton  Asylum,  Dumfries,  he  was  invited 
by  the  cook  lunatic  to  get  into  the  boiling  copper.  Takine  the 
man  at  his  word,  he  suggested  that  he  had  better  go  and  direst 
himself  of  his  clothing  first.  The  ruse  put  the  lunatic  off  his 
guard,  the  door  was  gained,  locked,  and  the  cook  was  at  once 
changed  and  lemoved  to  another  part  of  the  house.  The 
matter,  however^  particularly  before  us  is  the  outdoor  employ- 
ment as  a  curative  agent  in  oases  of  insanity,  and  though  the 
financial  results  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  yet  the  gain  is  much 
more  than  any  product  from  farm  or  giarden  can  be  when  a 
number  of  lunatics  can  be  taken  off  the  rates,  and  be  able  to 

Srovide  for  their  own  maintenance  outside,  and  that  of  their 
ependents. 
The  Scottish  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  the  report  for  1905-6 
in  the  case  of  Stirling  District  Asylum  say,  ''The  small  pro- 
portion of  men  employed  at  healthy  outdoor  work,  and  the 
inadequate  amount  of  land  possessed  by  the  asvlum  for  that 
purpose,  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  it  is  therefore 
urgently  recommended  that  no  opportunity  be  lost  of  leasing 
or  acquiring  additional  hind.  The  value  of  outdoor  labour  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  patients  cannot  be  over- 
eetimat<Ki.''  All  througli  their  report  for  1905-6  the  Lunacy 
CommLssioners  bear  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  outdoor 
labour  in  farm  and  gaiden  to  those  suffering  from  mental 
disease.     In  this  connection  tlie  CommLssioners  say  in  the  caee 
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of  Murthly  Ai^ylum,  "It  is  recorded  with  hearty  approval  that 
the  Board  has  taken  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  BroomparK,  contain- 
ing ninety-five  acres,  and  adjacent  to  the  asyhini.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  and  <advantages  land 
repreeents  in  the  treatn>ent  of  the  patients.  The  ample  and 
active  outdoor  work  which  it  affords  improves  their  bodily  and 
often  their  mental  health,  and  promotes  their  contentment. 
The  free  labour  of  the  patients  invariably  renders  an  asylum 
farm  profitable.'' 

Out  of  117  men  engaged  in  various  forms  of  labour,  fifty- 
seven  were  employed  on  the  farm,  garden,  and  grounds  at  the 
Banff' District  Asylum.  This  asylum  is  managed  hy  a  non- 
professional, wad  has  no  resident  physician,  vet  it  still  continues 
to  maintain  its  pre-eminence,  e^  it  wsb  the  nrst  to  develop  it  in 
a  large  measure,  in  the  employment  of  the  insane  in  the  tillage 
of  the  soil.     At  this  institution  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  men 


Stove  Foliage  Plants. 


The  gardening  journals  of  to-day  devote  but  scanty  attention 
to  ''  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.''  Yet  when  one  considers  the 
lone  bleak  winters,  and  tne  protracted  drearihess  and  general 
chilliness  of  the  typical  English  spring,  one  cannot  but  think 
that  the  indoor  garden  as  represented  by  the  stove,  the  fernery, 
or  the  warm  greenhouse,  receives  much  less  than  its  due  share 
of  "notice. 

Quite  one  of  the  leading  features  at  each  succeeding  TempI^ 
Show  is  Messrs.  James  Veitch's'  (of  King's  Koad,  Chelsea), 
foliage  group,  a  representation  of  which  we  are  privileged  to 
reproduce.  Every  plant  is  a  thorough  model— developed  to  the 
highest  pitch,     llie  group,  too,  is  not  '*  jammed  together,"  as 
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Messrs.  Veltch's  Group  of  Polla£:e  Plants  at  the  Temple. 


are  emploved  in  farm  and  garden  work,  which  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  tnem,  but  remunerative  to  the  ratepayers.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case  that  the  profit  from  this  class  of  labour 
enables  the  Board  to  make  the  rate  for  maintenance  the  lowest 
in  Scotland,  »amely  £19  13s  Id.  per  head,  as  compared  with 
£39  76.  lid.  at  Aberdeen,  and  £37  98.  lid.  at  Edinburgh.  The 
cost  per  head  for  salaries  and  wages  at  Banff  Asylum  is 
£2  5s.  8d.  At  Aberdeen  it  is  £8  16s.  9d.,  at  Edinburgh 
£11  16s.  8d.  These  figures  are  not  got  to  the  detriment  of  the 
patients,  for  Banff  has  the  highest  percentage  of  recoveries  on 
the  numbers  of  male  «md  female  admissions,  and  the  lowest 
percentage  of  deaths  on  the  average  number  of  patients. 

Reverting,  in  the  matter  of  finance,  to  the  cost  per  head 
of  the  criminal  lunatics  at  Perth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Banff  District  Ajrslum,  it  is  found  that  the  gross  cost  per  head 
for  1905  of  the  criminal  lunatics  and  inebriates  who  are  slumped 
together  was  £53  10s.  3d.  for  1905,  against  £22  6s.  9d.  for 
lunatics  at  Banff.  The  cost  per  head  for  salaries  and  wages  at 
Perth  was  £31  168.  5d.  per  head  against  £5  15s.  8d.  at  Banff. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


the  saying  is,  but  height  and  depth,  richness  of  colour,  and 
range  of  variety  are  all  striven  -for,  and  with  excellent  results. 
We  make  bold  to  say  that  if  the  trul^  wonderful  colours  of  the 
Caladiums  are  taken  into  account,  with  the  massive  grandeur 
of  the  felt-like,  velvety  Anthurium  crystallinum ;  the  tortuous 
coils  of  amber  and  gold  and  orange-red  in  Croton  Prince  of 
Wales ;  the  maculated  variety  in  the  Nepenthes ;  the  spiry  grace 
of  Alpinia  Sanderiana,  or  of  the  resplendently  plumose  forma 
of  the  newer  Nephrolepises  (among  ferns),  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  other  things— if  we  consider  a  group  of  plants  of  this 
character,  is  it  not  equal  to  anything  in  the  whole  domain  of 
horticulture  in  point  of  effect?.  Un^mbtedly  it  is.  Heliconia 
illustris  rubrioaulis  is  another  notable  plant;  and  good  Cala- 
diums comprise  Madame  J.  Box,  Guil  Mor,  Raymond  Lemoinier, 
The  Mikado,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned 
Medanilla  magnifies  (as  a  stove  flowering  plant) ;  Aralia 
Veitchi  gracillima,  A.  Chabrieri;  Alooasia  Sanderiana,  Leea 
amabilis  splendens,  Panax  Victoria,  PauUinia  thalictrifolia, 
Phrynium  variegatum.  Reidia  glauxescens^  with  Phyllanthuses, 
Bertolonias,  Pipera,  Fittonias,  and  Tradescantias. 
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SprayiDg  Potatoes. 


The  object  of  spraying  is  to  prevent,  or  at  least  check,  the 
spread  of  the  Potato  disease.  The  fungiis  which  oauaes  the 
Fotato  disease  belongs  to  the  family  of  Fungi  designated 
Peronospofeap,  and  is  recognised  specifically  as  Phytophthora 
infestans.  It  attacks  the  Potato  plants  by  means  of  conidia 
or  spores,  which  are  produced  by  plants  already  affected  by  the 
disease,  which  goes  over  with  the  seed  or  "seta"  as  latent 
mycelium.  This  grows  with  the  Potato  vegetation,  ascends  the 
stem  or  stema  in  a  semi-symbiotic  manner,  and  in  the  leaves 
forms  the  mycelia  from  which  are  pushed,  the  conidiophores 
through  the  stomata.  From  these  centres  of  infection  (which 
always  comes  from  infected  tubers,  no  resting  sporea  of  the 
fungus  being  known)  the  spores  are  conveyed  by  various 
natural  agents,  such  as  wind,  insects,  birds,  and  animals,  also 
men,  to  the  healthy  plants.  The  conidia  or  spores  thus  dis- 
persed, differentiate,  each  forming  what  is  known  as  swarm  or 
Boospores,  which  are  provided  witn  cilia  or  hairs,  so  that  they 
can  move  in  a  dewdrop  or  rain  drop  and  find  a  billet  suitable 
for  resting  and  germination.  Each  zoospore  pushes  a  germinal 
tube,  and  enters  the  tissue  of  the  Potato  plant,  or  even  on  the 
young  tubefs  near  the  surface.  Once  inside,  the  germ-tube 
ramifies  the  tissues  by  branching,  and  on  the  surface  of  these 
Vegetative  centres  appear  the  brown  spots  so  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  On  the  leaf  structure  and  the  underside  apx>ear 
congeries,  or  groups,  of  white  silky  threads,  from  which  spores 
are  rapidly  genemted  and  distributetl  by  the  wind  or  other 
agencies,  to  infect  other  Potato  plants.  It  is  therefore  nriost 
important  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  spores  from  germinating. 
This  is  sought  to  be  effected  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

^  »  • 

The  numerous  experiments  carried  out  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  many  foreign  countries  in  recent  years  make  it 
clear  that  the  treatment  of  the  plants  with  compositions  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  has  been  employed  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  treatment,  however,  h>as  not  an  unbroken  record 
of  success,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  seasons  vary, 
and  with  these  the  virulence  or  otherwise  of  the  epidemic.  In 
very  dry  summers  there  is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  disease.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  dry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  dLs- 
favouring  the  production  and  germination  of  the  sporo^,  and 
also  to  the  heat  inducing  a  higher  resisting  power  in  the  Potato 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fungus  generates  and  causes 
most  injury  in  warm,  showery  weather,  especially  after 
electrical  disturbances,  and  make  its  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  June.  From  that  date  to  the  beginning  of  August  it 
appears.  In  a  night  temperature  of  4odeg  to  50aeg.  anoa  day 
temperature  ranging  between  o-nleg  and  60deg,  the  fungus 
makes  rapid  progress.  The  weather,  therefore,  is  an  important 
factor  in  respect  of  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  the  Potato 
murrain.  Repressive  meaMires  con^is^t  in  the  very  simple  treat- 
ment with  sulphate  of  copper  compositions,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  treatment  is  justified  by  results,  inasmuch  as  plants  so 
treated  offer  much  more  re^i^itanoe  to  the  attadis  of  the  Potato 
fungus  than  plants  not  so  dressed.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
when  Potato  nlants  have  been  attacked  by  the  fungus,  the 
treatment  witn  sulphate  of  copper  compositions  has  proved 
remedial  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  has  in  many  cases 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

•  •  « 

The  consensus  of  experiences  points  to  the  imprudence  of 
waiting  until  the  disease  has  appeared  before  the  8uli>hate  of 
copper  compositions  are  applied.  The  fungus  spreads  with  such 
rapidity  in  favourable  circumstances  that  the  cultivators  have 
not  time  to  organise  and  carry  out  defensive  measures.  Treat- 
ment, therefore,  should  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  prevention. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  copper,  lime, 
and  water.  There  are  various  compositions,  but  the  one  most 
commonly  adopted  consists  of  :— 

201b8.  of  snlphate  of  copper. 

lOlbB.  of  lime. 

100  gallons  of  water. 

This  has  been  found  strong  enough  for  all  purposes,  and 
does  not  injure  the  foliage  if  it  is  properly  ana  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  not  applied  to  very  young  plants.  For  a  first 
spraying  it  has  been  advised  to  use  a  weaker  mixture,  especially 
for  Potato  plants  whose  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  as  151b 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  T^lb  of  lime,  and  100  gallons  of  water. 
This,  Jiowever,  haa  not  been  found  so  effective  as  the  first 
mentioned  for  treating  Potato  plants  whose  leafage  is  coarse. 

The  preparation  of  the  composition  or  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
important.  Tlie  sulphate  of  copper  must  be  pure,  avoiding  the 
cheap  article  containing  a  large  percentage  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
as  this  diminishes  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  makes 
the  mixture  of*  a  dirty  green  colour.  The  lime  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  well  burnt  and  unslake<I.  The  sulphate  of  copi>er, 
powdere<l  or  poinulod,  should  l>e  di^^solved  in  cold  water  in  a 
wooden  vessel ,  placing  the  Milphato  in  a  coarse  bag  or  .slacking. 


and  letting  this  hang  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  the  water. 
The  lime  must  be  slaked  with  cold  water  in  a  separate  vessel, 
and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  poured  into  the  vessel  containing 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  paissed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  keep 
back  particles  likely  to  clog  the  nozzle  of  the  spraying  machine. 
The  whole  should  tnen  be  well  stirred,  and  a  bright  blue  liquid 
is  the  result,  if  properly  made. 

•  *  • 

Such  is  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  Mr.  Spencer  Picker- 
ing gave  a  formula  for  preparing  Bordeaux  mixture  with  lime 
water  in  the  Journal  of  Horficultiiref  August  29,  1907,  as 
follows:— "Take  61b  /k)*  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolve  in  2  or 
3  ^llons  of  water,  iKst  done  by  suspencing  in  a  wooden  tub 
(£inc  or  iron  not  to  be  used).  Take  ^b  or  31b  of  lime,  auite 
fresh,  slake  it  with  a  little  water,  and  put  into  a  tub  with  about 
120  gallons  of  soft  water ;  stir  occasionally  and  leave  to  settle. 
If  left  overnight  the  tub  should  be  covered.  Draw  off  86  gallons 
of  clear  lime  i^-ater  end  mix  with  the  copner  salpihate  solution. 
If  '  normal '  is  wanted,  make  up  to  100  gallons.  It  less  strength, 
more  lime  water  to  be  added,  and  if  greater  strength,  some  of 
the  clear  liquid  may  be  run  off  after  being  left  to  settle.  The 
proper  proportions  are  107  parts  of  lime  water  to  each  pound  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  134oz  to  each  ounce.  Test  by  placing  a 
little  water  in  a  white  saucer  with  a  little  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  added,  and  place  into  this  a  few  drops  of  the  clear 
liquid  obtained  by  allowing  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  settle.  If 
any  bro^Ti  colour  appears,  copper  sulphate  is  still  present,  and 
more  lime  must  be  added  till  the  liquid,  on  testing,  shows  no 
sign  of  colour  whatever.  Agitate  during  use.  A  weaker 
Bordeaux  mixture  consists  of  92  gallons  of  lime  water  instead  of 
86  gallons,  and  has  only  four-fifths  of  the  efficiency  of  the  other: 
recommended  bv  Prof.  Cavazza  in  1886,  and  used  in  Italy  ever 
since  with  excellent  results.'*^ 

•  «  II 

DiSTRiBrxiNG.  This  is  effected  by  knapsaipk  machines,  such 
as  the  "Eclair"  (advertii-ed  in  these  columns),  holding  about 
three  gallons.  A  ni'an  can  spray  from  one-third  to  half  an  acre 
per  day  with  a  machine  of  this  kind.  The  quantity  of  dress- 
ing applied  usually  varies  between  110  and  150  gallons  per  acre. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  regular  distribution  by  means  of 
the  fine  spray  nozzles  attached  to  the  machines,  which  can 
easily  be  adjusted  in  different  directions  to  cover  evenly  the 
upper  and  under  surface's  of  the  leaves.  Opinion,  however,  is 
sharply  divided  a.s  to  the  neces-sity  of  spraying  the  under  sur- 
faces oi  the  leaves,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  first 
generated  there,  and  also  the  ''fruits"  produced  from  that  side, 
therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  even  more  important  to  apply 
preventive  measures  to  the  under  surface  of  the  foliage  than 
to  the  upper  surface.  Distribution  is  materially  assisted  by 
strainers  fitted  into  the  machines,'  and  by  keeping  the  com- 
position constantly  stirred.  If  the  dressing  has  been  regularlv 
and  properly  di<^tributo(l  the  leaves  above  and  below  siioula, 
when  dry,  be  covt'itd  with  bright  blue  spotts. 
»  ♦  • 

l^ME  OP  Application.  The  secret  of  success  is  prevention. 
This  seems  practically  impossible  unless  means  are  devised  to- 
destroy  the  latent  mycelium  of  the  fungus  in  the  effected 
"fjets.^'  But  by  prevention  we  meian  a  protective  coating  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  Potato  foliage  fcy  the  time  the  nrst 
fruits  of  the  parasite  are  produced.  In  the  south  of  England 
the  spores  are  rarely  pro<luced  before  the  loth  of  June,  and  not 
generally  till  Midsummer.  The  first  spraying  should  be  made 
at  al>out  the  dates  given.  A  second  application  a  month  later, 
which  in  most  cases  suffices  to  carry  the  plants  safely  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  though  in  the  case  of  a  late  growth  a  third 
application  in  the  third  week  in  August  would  be  advisable,  and 
even  necessary. 

E^rly  Potatoes  that  are  lifted  at  the  close  of  June  or  early 
in  July  may  not  need  spraying,  but  any  that  are  still  growing 
after  the  end  of  June  i^hould  be  i4)rayed.  both  as  a  preventive 
for  themselves  and  also  as  repressive  of  any  spores  produced 
and  likely  to  act  as  sources  of  infection  to  second  early  and 
late  crops  in  the  vicinity,  or  even  distantly  for  that  matter. 
The  early'  sprayings  need'  only  be  over  the  plants,  so  as  to  coat 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  where  the  disease  has 
started  and  spores  are  being  produced,  a  thorough  dressing  to 
the  under  and  upper  surfaces  is  advisable.  The  cost  of  tlw* 
treatment  with  the  2  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  composi. 
tion  (that  first  named),  varies  from  8s.  6d.  to  lis.  per  acre. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Many  allotment  holders  boggle  at  the  outlay  for  spraying. 
Tlie  cost  of  the  spraying  machine  is  a  serious  item,  but  why  they 
do  not  co-operate,  and  have  the  Potato  plots  sprayed  at  a  giveu 
pricf  per  area,  by  an  expert,  or  under  his  supervision,  is  matter 
for  wonder.  Tlie  co^t  would  not  be  preclusive  on  the  oo^pera- 
tive  principle,  whereas  individually  the  outlay  for  equipment 
would  be  unjustifiable.  Nevertheless,  treatment  by  means  of 
a  syringe  with  a  spravincnozzle,  suclr  as  the  **  Abol,  advertised 
in 'the  Journal  of  HoiticuUurr,  thoigh  more  labour  making 
than  by  a  knapsack  sprayer,  xould  well  repay  the  trouble  and 
outlay.'— G.  Abbey. 
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Notices  ol  Books. 


Colour  in  the  Flower  Garden,  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  London: 

"  Country  Life,''  Ltd.,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

W.C.     Price  128.  6d. 

This  i&  the  latest  of  Miss  Jekyll's  books.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  arrangement  of  hardy  plants  with  a  view  to  their  best 
c-ffectiveness  in  point  of  colour  and  of  form.  From  it  one  can 
learn  much  that  is  useful. 

Every  year  gardening  is  being  apprehended  more  and  more 
as  a  fine  art.  There  are  numerous  good  gardeners  of  both  sexes, 
whose  faculty  for  reproducing  what  is  excellent  in  the  artistic 
sense,  is  teaching  the  rank  and  file.  But  the  new  school,  or  a 
section  of  it,  seem  to  us  to  try  %o  carry  their  colour  scheomes 
too  far.  Borders  all  of  white,  or  of  yellow,  or 
pink,  or  grey,  oan  never  equal  the  old-fashioned 
mixed  borders  with  their  bold  splashes  of  a 
hundred  different  hues.  Of  <x>urse.  we  shall  be 
laughed  at  by  those  who  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
moment,  but  we  do  not  mind  that.  We  are  not 
alone  in  our  love  for  the  old-time  mixtures,  so 
long;  as  they  are  good  mixtures  ^  and  compounded 
intelligently. 

But  we  started  off  to  review,  or  at  least  to 
briefly  notice  some  of  the  features  of  Miss  Jekyll' s 
book.  Her  scheme,  in  practice,  is  **  to  place  every 
plant  or  group  of  plants  with  such  thoughtful  care 
and  definite  intention  that  they  shall  form  part  of 
an  harmonious  whole ;  and  that  successive  portions, 
or  in  some  cases  even  single  details,  shall  show  a 
series  of  picture."  That  is  the  text  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  authoress  builds  her 
book.  As  she  passes  the  seasons  in  review  she  tells 
us  what,  from  closest  study  and  long  experience, 
she  has  found  to  please  her  best.  The  habits  and 
characters  of  the  plants  are  suitably  discussed, 
and  hints  are  dropped  as  to  their  individual  likes 
or  dislikes.     The  book  makes  easv  reading. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  gather  large  growth  with 
fine  foliage  in  April  and  Miay  are  not  many,  but 
Miss  Jekyll  mentions  Veratrum  nigrum,  Myrrhis 
odorata,  and  the  newer  Euphorbia  uulfeni.  Many 
gardeners,  we  are  afraid,  take  but  little  trouble 
to  choose  special  subjects  to  cover  their  boi^ders 
early  in  the  year.  The  Myrrhis  just  mentioned  is 
said  to  be  highly  useful,  and  can  be  cut  right 
down  early  in  June  after  it  has  flowered,  and  will 
spring  up  again,  or  fend  for  itself  among  the  new 
growth  of  midsummer. 

Miss  Jekyll  plants  her  borders  in  long  narrow 
drifts  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants.  She  found 
that  this  was  not  only  Wetter  pictorially.  but  the 
thin  attenuated  planting  does  not  leave  an 
unsightly  empty  space  when  the  flowers  are  done 
and   the   leaves  have   perhaps  died  dowm. 

The  chapter  dealing  witn    the  present    season, 
just   when   the   blaze  of   early  spring   flowers   has 
passed  away,    leaving  lather  a  duller  tone  in  the 
borders,   is  of  more  than  passing  interest.     There 
should    be    no    occasion    for    dullness,    with   Flag 
Irises,   dwarf   Phloxes,  Pceonies,   Lupines,   Oriental 
Poppies,    Camassias,     Woodniff,     Corydalis    ochro- 
leuca,  London  Pride,  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  Columbines, 
Violas,     Peach-leaved     Campanulas,     the     earlier 
Hoses,    Clematis    montana,    and   other    things  of 
diverse  character.  We  gather  that  Miss  Jekyll  has 
a  scattered  garden,  ana  the  component  parts  of  it 
are  given  over  to  "  seasonal "  displays,  that  is  to 
say,  one  part  is  truly  a  spring  garden ;  another  is 
a  June  garden,  and  so  on.     We  like  the  idea  of 
the  chain  of  little  formal  gardens  leading  into  each  other  from 
between  tall  hedges,  each  compartment  (forming  a  garden  in 
itself)  being  devoted  to  one  colour.  Thus  there  are  the  '^  special 
colour"  gardens  given  over  to  orange,  grey,   gold,  blue,  and 
green   respectively,   each  colour  representing  a  compartment. 
But  while  the  prevailing  colour  may  be  blue  or  grey  or  gold. 
Miss  Jekyll  does  not  tie  herself  down  to  have  everything:  of 
these  shades,  and  these  only.     "For  instance,  a  blue  aarden, 
for    beauty's    sake,    may    be   hungering   for  a  group  o?  white 
Lilies,    or    fiomething   of    i>alest    lemon-yellow,    but   it   is  not 
allowed  to  have  it  because  it  is  called  the  blue  garden.     I  see 
no  sense  in  this."     So  writes  the  authoress.     As  to  what  sub- 
jects to  employ,    the     following    are    mentioned    in  the  grey 
garden :  Gypsophila,  Echinops,    pink    Hollyhocks,    Heliotrope, 
and     silver     Thistle.     In     the     go>d     garden    are     (Enothera- 
Lamarkiana.    Verbascum    olympicum,    V.    phomoides,   Spanish' 
Broom,   gold-leaved    Hollies,     yellow-flowered    annuals.    Chrys- 
anthemum  coronarium,    African   Marigolds— the    orange    and 
lemon  and  primrose    coloured.     In    the    blue  garden   we  have 
A2:athjra,     Eryngiiim     giganteiim.      Delphinium       belladonna. 


Anchusa,  Maize,  white   Foxgloves,   Lilium  longiflorum.  Salvia 
patens,   Rue,  and  Spirsea  Aruncus. 

The  book  is  highly  suggestive,  and  should  be  an  excellent 
companion  to  every  flower  gardener.  It  is  admirably  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  half-tone  photographic  reproductions. 


AntirrhiDnms. 

It  is  as  a  pot  subject  that  we  would  consider  the 
Antirrhinum  now.  "S."  drew  attention  to  this  method  of 
utilising  the  Snapdragons  in  his  notes  last  week.  The  shelves 
of  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  an  open-arir  pit,  from  which  frost  oan 


A  po^growll  Antirrbinum. 

be  excluded,  may  be  made  to  serve  for  them  in  the  winter. 
They  would  seem  to  resent  any  attempt  to  force  them  unduly 
out  of  their  normal  pace,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
other  seasonable  flowers  demand  all  available  stage  space,  there 
is  admittedly  no  gain  or  purpose  in  hurrying  them.  Of 
course,  the  flowering  season  can  to  some  degree  be  governed 
by  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  Florists,  who  have  specialised 
in  Snapdragons,  have  given  thought  to  the  production  of  large 
individual  blooms,  combined  with  a  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  and  for 
pot  culture  this  is  highly  desirable.  The  famihar  Tom  Thumb 
varieties,  which  grow  only  to  a  height  of  6in,  or  even  less  out- 
doors, may  easily  exceed  12in  when  grown  under  glass,  and  are 
thereby  so  much  improved  in  a  decorative  sense.  There  is  no 
loss  in  the  size  of  bloom :  rather  there  is  a  gain.  Had  they  the 
fragrance  of  the  Stock,  Cyclamen,  Freesia,  or  Wallflower,  then, 
indeed,  the  Antirrhinum  would  be  king  of  all  the  conservatory. 
In  this,  however,  the  Antirrhinum  fails,  and  there  does  not 
seem  much  hope  of  this  attribute  being  added.  Pots  ranging 
in  size  from  4in  to  Gin  are  those  commonly  employed.  The  first 
restricts  the  size  of  plant,  the  other  adds  material  bulk. 
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Cjclamens  and  Primulas  for  Seed. 

All  habitues  of  the  BoyAl  Horticultural  Society's  shows  can 
speak  personidly  of  the  high  excellence  of  the  Cyclamens  and 
Frimulas  as  grown  by  the  St.-Qeorae's  Nursery  Co.,  Harling- 
ton.  Some  notes  by  our  corresponcTent,  Mr.  S.  Castle,  kiteiy 
appeared  in  "The  American  Florist,"  and  we  reprint  the 
fcHlowing  :— 

The  whole  of  the  cross-breeding  is  carried  out  upon  a 
thofroagh  and  systematic  basis,  all  crosses  being  recorded  and 
noted,  and  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  error. 
The  trade  of  the  firm  in  ordinary  market  plants  enables  it  to 
pnxfiitably  dispose  of  any  plants  not  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  needed  for  their  seed  bearers.  Only  the  principal 
tiers  or  whorls  of  flowers  are  fertilised,  thus  ensuring  fine 
flowers  for  the  purpose.  Giant  White,  Salmon  Pink,  Crimson 
King,  and  Royal  Purple  being  the  yarieties  most  grown. 

Cyclamens  are  the  firm's  principal  specialty,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  growers  and  the  firm,  which  is  of  over  forty  years' 
etuiding,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  not  one  out  of  the  20,000 
or  so  iSants  that  are  grown  for  seed  will  be  unhealthy  or  of 
poor  type.  There  are  just  about  20,000  plants  in  the  house  of 
seedlings,  and  each  one  of  these  has  to  be  carefully  scrutinised 
before  being  used  either  as  a  seed  or  pollen  bearer.  All  others 
are  weeded  out  and  sold  as  indicated  above.  Good,  well  marked 
foliage,  flowers  of  good  sise  and  clear,  bright  colour,  with  stiff 
stems  are  the  ehanaotefnstics  looked  for  in  the  parents  of  all 
^SToeses,  and  though  the  amount  of  seed  produced  under  this 
Strict  regime  is  necessaril3r  much  less  than  would  be  the  case 
were  looser  methods  practised,  the  quality  of  that  saved  is  of 
the  highest. 

SelMertilisation  is  guarded  against  by  pollenising  the  flowers 
on  each  plant  early  with  pollen  from  another  one  of  the  same 
variety,  and  by  this  means  both  vigour  and  truth  to  name  are 
insured  as  far  as  this  is  humanly  possible.  For  the  mixed 
varieties  the  same  oare  is  taken  to  avoid  self-fertilisation,  but 
here  the  plants  are  crossed,  not  indiscriminately  exactly,  but 
crosses  are  made  between  varieties  of  good  quality  and  of 
characteristics  which  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate.  In  the 
illustration  showing  the  house  of  Cyclamens  in  flower  for  seed- 
ing there  'would  bo  many  more  flowers  showing,  but  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  the  stems  are  bearing  seed  p<k1s,  and  these 
bend  the  stems  over  by  their  weight.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
best  methods  of  producing  seeds  of  the  highest  grade. 

Among  the  varieties  of  Cyclamens, -that  named  Ourown 
takes  a  very  high  position,  being  well  known  among  Covont 
Garden  salesmen.  It  is  an  immens«>  t.v-pe  of  flower,  after  the 
sfyle  of  Salmon  Queen,  and  ie  tho  result  of  many  years  of  care- 
ful selection  and  re-seloction.  Seed  of  it,  bo  far,  is  scarce,  and 
comparatively  hiph  in  price,  owing  to  the  rigid  selection  of  the 
parent  plants.  Picturatuni.  Grandiflora  alba,  Mont  Blanc, 
§unray,  Prince  of  Wales.  Princess  of  Wales,  puke  of  Con- 
naught,  Rosy  Morn.  Brilliant,  and  Crimw>n  King  are  other 
leaders.  All  are  of  the  ,true  gij^anteum  strain,  and  most  of 
them  liave  been  awarded  certificates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
or  Royal  Botanio  Societies. 


Sweet  Peas.* 

(Conclvdcd  from  page  465.) 
CxJLTiVATION. 

To  grow  the  Sweet  Poa  to  jjerfoction  under  glass  you  must 
have  a  greenhouse  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  at 
least  8ft  high  on  the  sides,  4\H  being  glass.  Mine  are  7ft,  and 
I  find  the  side  rows  strike  tin*  gla^-^s  when  the  vines  are  about 
half  grown,  thereby  giving  mo  half  a  crop.  My  centre  rows 
are  about  right,  they  are  121 1  to  loft  high.  Tlie  higher  they 
grow  the  more  and  better  flowors  you  get.  We  plant  the  rows 
5ft  apart,  €ind  in  a  line  with  the  supports  of  tho  groenhoufle. 
The  uprights  are  12ft  apart,  no  in  BupTK>riinir  we  run  twine 
from  one  support  to  the  other  on  each  side  of  the  row.  This  I 
have  found  the  bcY^t  method  of  isupporting.  T  havo  triecl  wire 
rettine.  Tliis  is  only  a  nui'«vinre,  as,  the  vines  <lo  not  cling  to 
tho  wiix?,  which  causes  just  sm  niiicli  tieing  'as  if  it  were  not 
there.  It  often  causes  injury  to  the  vines,  ««*  a  Sweet  Pea 
fitretches  many  timers  more  than  a  foot  in  ^levelopincr ;  if  hold 
back  by  anything  in  growinpc  tho  growth  looks  like  a  f^pii^l 
spring,  end  picking  the  flowers  is  nia<Ie  very  difficult.  Tlio  side 
rows  are  planted  5ft  from  the  sidcfi  of  the  hotise.  and  all  the 
heating  pipes  a-re  on  tho  sides.  They  aie  vory  suKceptihle  to  i-ed 
ft7>ider,  and,  as  they  will  not  ^t^nnd  pvrineini;,  the  fni*ther  you 
cm  afford  economically  to hnvo  iliom  from Ihe  p'Dos  the  hotter. 
Wo  have  not  changed  the  soil  in  ll'o  lionises  pinco  tliov  w«'re 
huilt  four  or  five  .vr«ars  ago.  ami  we  fin-'1  tlio  vim  <<  aro  ^ottiii.c; 
mor-o  vigoroufi  each  year.  In  th«^  fair.c  foU  a  oroji  of  T<'n  it/.x  s 
and   Violets  is  harvested  each  yoir.       'Hi.";  soil  w.ls   criftinally 

•■  A  ]).'ipor  r(*u\  by  Wia.  Sim,  ('llffon-ljlo.  liVTin,  Mip«.,  I'ofoi-j  ihn 
OarJonors'  and  Florists'  Club  of  I^o^ton,  Mnr,3,  U.S.A.,  April  21- 


18in  deep,  but  by  the  application  of  manure  each  year  the 
depth  is  now  24ft.  The  Tomato  crop  is  on  the  wane  the  middle 
of  Augufit.  when  these  are  cleaned  out  we  trench  the  house 
over  aa  deep  as  the  soiH  bringing  the  bottom  soil  to  Uie  surface. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  trencb  we  put  din  of  deoompoeed  cow 
manure :  Ift  from  the  surface  we  put  on  Sin  more  of  the  same 
material.  The  house  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  until 
nearly  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  The  soil  is  then  usually  very 
dry,  so  we  ram  it  down  enough  to  cling  together,  while  the 
house  gets  another  fork  over.  This  time  we  go  down  Ift,  and 
mix  the  top  Jayer  of  manure  with  the  surface  soil.  We  then 
make  the  surface  as  near  level  as  possible,  and  thoronghlv 
water  the  soil,  giving  enough  to  penetrate  the  entire  mass  with 
a  strong  dose  of  liquid  horse  manure.  In  about  three  days, 
depending  on  the  weather,  the  house  will  be  ready  to  plant. 

Sowing  thb  Ssxd. 
We  sow  the  seeds  about  l^in  apart.  We  make  the  drills 
I  in  deep,  and  do  not  allow  more  tnan  lin  of  soil  over  them. 
We  do  not  pull  any  more  soil  towards  the  root  as  is  <^ten  recom- 
mended, but  let  it  remain  level.  If  more  soil  is  pulled  around 
the  base  of  the  plant,  stem  rot  is  sure  to  follow.  We  do  not 
water  the  plants  again  until  they  are  up  about  Sin.  Of  course, 
they  can  be  grown  on  a  bench  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  but  the 
results  will  be  just  what  you  make  them :  a  weak  growth  and 
a  crop  of  short-stemmed  flowers.  These  soon  play  out,  as  there 
is  not  enough  soil  or  food  for  the  vines  to  live  on.  They  may 
be  made  to  lower  any  time  you  wish  by  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture, but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  growing  at  a  tem- 
perature just  above  freeaiug  until  the  buds  can  be  felt  in  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.       Then     the    temperature     should     be 

fradually  increased,  say  Ideg  a  night,  until  ^u  reach  48deg. 
his,  I  think,  is  about  right,  aRhough  in  midwinter  I  think 
they  move  a  little  better  at  50deg. 

As  the  days  lengthen  a  little  cooler  temnerature  seems  to 
suit  better.  A  rise  of  lOdeg  to  15deg  shonla  bo  given  during 
the  day  in  sunny  weather.  In  spells  of  cloudy  weather  55deg 
is  high  enough  during  the  day.  If  a  high  temperature  is  given 
in  dark  weather  the  ^o^-th  gets  soft  and  wilts  when  the  sun 
comes  out  bright  again.  While  the  plants  aro  young  they 
should  be  regularly  fumigated  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  sign 
•of  Hoe  when  they  commence  to  flower.  If  they  are  clean  at  this 
stage  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fumigate  while  they  are  in 
bloom.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  Sweet  Peas  that  smell  of  tobacco. 
Tobacco  also  bleaches  tlie  flowers  of  some  varieties,  and  mokes 
them  look  like  fiome  other  variety.  AVe  sometimes  hear  of 
trouble  from  buds  dropping.  This  is  more  the  case  ii>  mid- 
winter than  at  anv  other  time,  and  is  caused  by  too  cool  a  tem- 
perature or  a  sudclen  chill,  or  too  much  water.  Should  a  houpc 
be  allowed  to  go  near  the  freezing  point  in  midwinter  the  whole- 
sale dropping  of  buds  will  bo  sure  to  follow.  Diseases  have  not 
shown  themfvelvee  with  us.  Sometimes  wo  Fee  a  pl-ant  that 
looks  stunted  with  yellow  jstreaks  in  the  foliage.  Tins  wo  have 
attributed  to  too  rich  soil,  or  the  roots  striking  manure  that 
was  not  thoroughly  decomposed.  They  take  an  abundance  ot 
water  in  the  flowering  sea.M>n,  but  require  very  little  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  TlM»y  should  be  provided  with  propei 
drainage  so  that  if  too  much  water  is  given  it  will  settle  int4> 
tho  iful)Koil,  and  no  bad  results  will  follow. 
Time  of  Flowerixg. 
I  find  in  expc^rimenting  with  the  newer  varieties  of  Pea* 
that  some  couio.  into  bl<><>ni  ahf>ad  of  the  othei-s.  Take  re-selected 
biarlie^t  of  All  and  AVatchung.  for  instance*.  These  two  will 
come  into  flower  fully  two  works  ahead  of  the  other  varieties, 
and  for  early  purjxwow  they  are  a  fine  pair  to  grow  together. 
ITiey  are  both  bhiek  M»eded.  These  will  flower  in  October  if 
80u^l  in  August,  and  will  Im  in  full  crop  for  Thanksgiving.  Foi 
a  later  crop  I  prefer  Christmas  Pink  and  Florence  Denser 
riiosc*  arc  the  peers  among  Sweet  Peas  at  the  present  time. 
Denz<'r  is  two  weeks  later  than  Chrifitmas  Pink,  and  is  white 
seedi'd.  It  should  be  sown  in  sand  and  trajisplanted  into 
flowering  quarters  at  tho  time  the  seed  of  Christmas  Pink  is 
sown.  They  will  then  commence  to  flower  together.  There  is 
now  fjnit<^  a  demand  for  some  of  tho  fancy  varieties.  These 
sell  \HK^t  in  the  Kprincc,  but  will  soon  pet  into  demand  all 
wint<r.  'Vhoy  are  s-omething  new,  and  the  people  are  a  littlo 
sceptK  al  fllH>nt  buying  thcni.  lljoy  will,  however,  find  a  ready 
sale  on<'4H  tbere  is  enough  of  theui  around  to  attract  attention. 
Among  tlio  i.i*w  varieties  I  think  Mrs.  Charles  Totty  tlie  l>e6t. 
It  is  tho  «.airie  shade  a^  Countcva  .of  Kadnor,  and  is  a  very 
strone;  grow<r,  having  2ft  stoms.  W,  W.  Siralley  comes  next. 
TliiK  is  a  shu<lo  of  satin  pink.  It  i^  a  fine  seller,  but  a  trifle 
short,  in  pteni.  Mr*^.  Akx.an<ler  Wallace  is  a  good  one.  Ilio 
colour  is  <l;irk  laviiuler,  tivd  .^ell.s  well.  Mrs.  Wm.  Sim  stdls 
well ;  the  co!o  jr  is  salmon  pink.  It  pro'Tuees  very  lon^  stems. 
many  Ix^Wrr  2ft  in  lenptb.  The  improve<l  Mrs.  F.  Dolnnsky  1 
have  gre^nt  bopo^  in.  It  is  the  colour  of  an  Kncbflutrers  Carna- 
tion. A  Ijuiitc^l  ouantity  of  Lo  Marqui.s  and  Chnstma.s  Captain 
cin  l>o  5o''^  Hoth  are  pnip^e  sharka.  Tlie  same  rri'^v  bo  said 
of  n^ne  Hird,  Mr>!.  VaViv  Wild.  <1e<'p  crimson,  but  the  floweit^  are 
fiuiiall  in  >i;^c  and  the  v«-'!o'r.s  r^^^li^T  short. 
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A  Warning. 

To  those  who  are  contemplating  growing  Sweet  Peas  the  one 
important  thinfe  is  to  have  the  right  seed.  You  may  get  your 
house  in  the  best  possible  condition,  yet,  without  the  right 
seed,  failure  is  sure  to  follow.  Many  seedsmen  are  selling  seed 
of  tnc  early  varieties  which  is  not  true.  Very  few.  seedsmen 
know  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  two,  and  substi- 
tute with  the  late  varieties.  Not  a  winter  passes  but  what  some 
poor  grower  gets  hit  hard  in  this  way.  He  sows  his  seeds. 
They  start  fine  and  grow  well,  but  he  gets  no  flowers.  He  is 
paying  high  for  his  experience.  I  will  tell  you*  an  experience 
of  my  own  to  show  what  harm  can  be  done  in  not  knowing  what 
you  are  planting:  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a  house  with 
£!arliest  of  All.  I  bought  my  seed  from  a  reputable  seed  house. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  best  house  of  Peas  I  had  ever  sown. 

The  seed  was  all  true,  and  to  be  sure  of  seed  for  the  following 
year,  I  bought  seed  ugiain  fix)m  this  same  firm  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  the  same  as  I  had  bought  the  preceding  August.  My 
intentions  were  to  build  another  greenhouse  and  raise  two  cro]^, , 
one  for  early,  the  other  for  late  cutting.  The  house  was  built 
and  put  into  the  best  possible  condition.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
August,  and  all  came  up  in  fine  shape.  They  grew  lovely,  but 
soimehow  or  other  they  did  not  look  right  to  me.  The  vines 
looked  too  heavy  and  strong.  I,  however,  did  not  like  to  dis- 
turb them,  and  I  let  them  grow.  The  other  house  was  planted 
the  middle  of  November  after  a  crop  of  midseason  Chrys- 
anthemums. I  x>rocured  the  seed  for  this  house  from  another 
souroe.  The  beginning  of  March  they  commenced  to  bloom*,  and 
by  April  1.  $2,000  worth  of  Peas  had  been  sold  from  this  house. 
The  other  house  did  not  commence  to  flower  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  vines  bad  reached  the  glass  and  were  pulled  down 
several  times.  It  was  then  deemed  advisable  to  clear  the  house 
out  and  consign  the  vines  to  the  rubbish  heap.  This  was  done 
after  keeping  the  house,  which  was  30ft  by  360ft,  at  a  temperar- 
ture  of  50deg  all  winter  long.  I  lost  $6,000,  this  being  based  on 
the  product  sold  from  »  house  of  similar  size  the  year  before. 
I  mention  this  to  show  the  seedsman  what  a  great  injury  can 
be  done  by  selling  something  that  is  not  true  to  name,  and 
to  the  grower  to  be  doubly  sure  before  he  risks  too  much  space 
in  something  he  is  in  doubt  about.  The  safest  way  is  to  procure 
your  seed  in  advance  and  test  it  yourself.  Sow  some  of  it,  and 
if  the  plants  grow  strong  and  stocky  aivd  bush  round  the  base 
of  the  plant  you  have  the  wrong  sort  for  winter  flowering ; 
but  if  the  plant  runs  up  to  a  single  ©tem  ajid  do^'s  not  bush  you 
have  the  right  kind.  The  early  types  very  seldom  brcnk  noar 
the  ground.  The  one  shoot  forms  practically  the  whole  plant. 
Borne  side  shoots  are  made,  but  theso  never  attain  the  strength 
of  the  main  shoot . 
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Market  Gardening  Notes. 

Market  Ivt-lkaf  Geraniums. 
Only  those  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  have  tho  least  idea 
of  the  extensive  salos  of  the  above,  which  take  place  year  by 
year.  There  are  eevoral  good  growers,  and  6£?cond  to  none  is 
the  old-established  firm  of  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Gre<»n, 
East  Finchley.  This  firm  was  tho  first  to  markot  in  60's. 
Certainly  they  have  dono  very  much  in  popularising  ihis  biiancli 
of  the  trade.  **  Have  you  seen  our  last  new  house  for  60't>.^'* 
was  the  Question  put  to  mo  in  the  market  at  the  week  end.  I 
had  not,  but  quickly  availed  myself  of  their  offer.  Tliis  house, 
165ft  long  by  14ft,  is  now  filled  with  10,000  Madame  Croussc. 
This  silvery  pink  variety  is  the  most  useful  for  hanging 
baskets,  as  also  for  trailing.  Another  house  of  the  same 
variety  in  48's  (100ft  by  14ft)  holds  6,000.  Galilee,  a  newer, 
soft  roey-pink,  very  large,  of  good  form,  witli  grand  round 
trusses,  good  habit,  free  bloomer,  was  also  growing  in  about 
equal  quantities.  Souv.  de  Chas.  Turner,  now  well  known,  has 
ftj^ntic  trusses  and  pips,  deep  pink  shado,  featliered  maroon 
in  upper  petals.  All  are  staked,  putting  cno  in  mind  of  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  but  every  plant  was  perfect,  and  daily 
improving  with  the  light  and  sun. 

ChR YS.ANTHEM  UM    PLANTING . 

This  is  being  done  by  our  market  growei-s,  but  the  season  is 
lato.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  tlmn  possible  that  the  pre- 
sent planted  will  overgrow  tho«<^  put  out  earlier.  A  good 
grower  informed  mo  that  he  covered  most  of  his  witli  pots  in 
the  snowy  weather,  and  believes  they  havo  taken  no  Imrm. 

• 
Carnation  '^\ns.  Burnett. 

Now  Carnations,  whether  of  American  or  home  raisin*^:,  are 
always  touched  very  gently  hv  the  reial  irrower  for  market.  I 
was  plcased^therefore,  to  see  IMr.  J.  Camffornxin,  of  Whel<;toPo, 
one  of  the  Kest  Covent  Garden  men,  h^nvino^  a  verv  large  supply 
in  48'b  of  the  Guernsey  raiserl  'Mrs.  H.  BnrTieti.  A  bettor 
troat  WJ13.  however,' in  siorr  for  mo  when  I  entered  one  of  his 
last  now  spans,  a  full  house  witli  plants  in  No.  12  pots,  which 


are  for  the  autumn  and  winter  cut  supply.  The  grower  has 
great  faith  in  the  colour  being  right  for  tne  better  class  market 
trade. 

Market  Ferns. 
On  the  stands  of  J.  Hill  and  Son,  of  Barrowfield  Nurrseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  I  noted  the  varieties  as  below,  from  60's  to 
32*8 :— Pteris  cretioa  major,  P.  albo  lineata,  P.  Wimsetti,  the 
newer  P.  Wimeetti  multiceps.  P.  tremuda,  Adiantum  elegans, 
Neprolepis  Schotti,  Aplenium  nidus  (special),  A.  Hilli,  Lomari* 
gibba,  Cyrtomium  fakatum,  Polypoaium  aureum,  good;  and 
boxes  of  mixed  ferns— a  very  special  line  at  is.  per  doeen  for 
60's.— Stephen  Castle. 


British  Gardeners*  Association. 

Annual  Meetinq. 

An  eager  and  expectant  attendance  of  members  gathered  in 
a  room  of  the  Essex  HaU,  Stra'nd,  London,  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  of*  the  Temple  Show,  to  discuss  business  pertain- 
ing  to  the  annual  meeting.  There  was  a  commissionaire  posted 
at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  each  member  had  to  show  his  card 
of  membership,  and  to  sign  a  book  upoa  enierine.  There  was  a 
large  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  assistant 
director  of  the  horticultural  department  of  Beading  Univerwty. 

The  first  business  was  to  read  the  minutca  of  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  which  were  very  full  and  lengthy.  They 
revived  the  discussion  that  arose  around  the  proposed  trips  to 
the  Continent,  and  the  question  of  the  permanent  secretary. 

The  report  for  1907  was  then  before*  the  meeting.  Just 
before  this  a  member,  whose  subscription  was  unpaid,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  show  **  the  green  card,  was  refused 
admittance,  according  to  the  law  of  the  occasion. 

As  the  report  had  been  printed  in  the  society's  joui*nal,  the 
chairman  proposed  that  it  be  taken  as  read.  This  was  agreed 
to.     Following  are  the  main  features  of  the  report : 

Report  for  1907. 
Progress. — During  the  past  year  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  every  direction.  The  membership  has  steadilv 
increased,  subcriptions  have  been  better  paid,  the  **  Journal  " 
is  now  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  specially  designed 
certificate  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member.  The 
British  Gardeners'  AfiBociation  has  now  been  in  existence  just 
over  four  years,  and  1,200  professional  gardeners  have  joined 
its  ranks.  Considering  the  conservative  nature  of  gardeners, 
the  apathy  that  has  prevailed  among  them  for  generations,  c^id 
the  reluctance  they  have  hitherto  snown  to  combine  for  their 
own  welfare,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  the  association 
is  almost  phenomenal  amongst  Jiorticultural  organisations.  The 
B.G.A.  has  induced  the  pjardenera  ^  the  United  Kingdom  to 
consider  the  benefits  arising  from  co-operation,  and  has  done 
much  to  make  them  realise  that  they  belong  to  an  ancient  and 
honourable  calling,  the  successful  following  of  which  necessi- 
tates a  large  measure  of  care,  knowledge,  and  skill.  Gardeners 
have  now  the  lesources  of  an  organisation  at  their  command 
whicli  may  bo  drawn  upon  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  some 
cases  already,  contemplated  injustice  has  been  prevented.  The 
executive  council,  however,  is  well  aware  that  many  excellent 
gardeners  arc  still  apparently  reluctant  to  join  the  association 
—some  because  they  think  the  B.G.A.  is  *'  going  too  fast,"  4nd 
others  beoause  they  think  it  is  **  not  going  fast  enough."  If 
both  these  groups  would  summon  up  sufficient  courage  to  join, 
they  could  help  far  more  effectually  by  working  inside  for  the 
general  welfare  than  by  remaining  outside  to  criticise  the 
labours  of  others. 

The  *^  Journal."— The  experiment  of  publishing  the 
*' Journal  "  has  met  with  ruc4i  success  that  the  executive  council 
feels  justified  in  issuino:  it  monthly  instead  of  quarterly.  By 
this  means  members  will  be  kept  ia  touch  wit>  each  other 
regularly,  and  the  "Journal  "  will  form,  a  common  link  between 
gardeners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  executive  council 
is  grateful  not.  only  to  those  members  who  havo  contributed 
articles,  but  also  to  those  who  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  the  practical  method  of  giving  donations 
to  the  publication  fund.  Kacli  member  should  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  a  pjirt  owner  in  the  B.G.A.  *' Journal,"  and  that, 
although  it  is  only  a  modest  little  nublioation  at  present,  it  will 
ill  time  exercise  a  great  beneficial  influence  throughout  the 
gardening  profession  in  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which 
gardeners  have  to  earn  their  living. 

The  Certificatf.. — Bv  this  time  every  member  of  the 
Gs-s/vciati-r-n  ia  acqTTainted  with  the  genera?  appoTranco  of  tlie- 
artistic  B.G.A.  certrfioate,  a  redurod  facsimile  of  which  appeared 
in  the  '*  JoMTTial,"  No.  4,  pap^e  64.  Many  copies  of  the  certifi- 
cate have  alroady  been  issued  to  members,  and  others  wijj  he 
sent  out  as  soon  as  they  caii  ho  signed  and  writt-on.     It   wilf 
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be  notioed  that  the  design  embraces  the  national  emblems  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  andWales,  and  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  fact  that  the  interests  of  gardeners  in  all  parte  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  identical.  The  executive  council  advises 
members  to  have  the  certificate  framed  and  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  so  that  it  mav  be  the  means  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  gardeners  who  have  not  yet  joined  our  national 
organisation.  The  executive  council  hopes  that  employers  will 
regard  the  certificate  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  as 
a  credential  by  which  the  practical  eardener  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  untrained  and  unskilled  man. 

Public  Meetings.— Durinet  he  past  year  meetings  have  been 
held  at  Newport,  Leeds,  and  Richmond,  Surrey,  but  the  results 
hav'e  not  been  so  gratifying  as  could  be  wished.  The  meetiaigs 
held  in  London  on  March  7  and  March  21,  however,  were  very 
successful,  and  a  strong  London  branch  has  been  formed.  An 
important  meeting  also  took  i^ce  at  Blackburn,  Lanes,  on 
April  15,  when  the  secretary  delivered  an  addre&s,  and  a  new 
branch  of  the  association  was  formed. 

Elf  PLOVERS  AND  THE  B.6.A.— The  executive  council  again 
wishes  to  impressuponthemembersthat  the  association  is  in  no 
way  antagonistic  to  employers  who  look  upon  gardening  aa  a 
skilled  calling,  and  who  recognise  that  their  gardeners  are 
entitled  to  reasonable  remunemtion  for  their  services.  It  has, 
however,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  council  that 
some  employers  place  their  gardeners  on  the  same  footing  as 
unskilled  labourers.  Under  such  employers  gardeners 
naturally  become  deeply  discontented,  and  are  only  too  anxious 
to  move  when  possible. 

Exchange  of  Situations.— Many  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  association  naturally  wish  to  "proceed  Irom  one  garden  to 
another  for  the  sake  of  gaining  experience.  To  do  this  usually 
involves  great  delay  ana  loss.  The  executive  council  therefore 
invites  the  co-operation  of  head  gardeners  to  assist  in  exchanging 
young  men  under  them  when  this  course  is  desired.  A  list  of 
members  wishing  to  remove  will  be  published  under  certificate 
numbers  each  month  in  the  '*  Journal  ^'  of  th€  association,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  can  be  obtained  from  the  list  of 
members.  By  adoptino:  this  system  head  gardeners  will  always 
be  able  to  secure  tne  services  of  a  B.6.A.  member  in  exchange 
for  another  without  loss  of  time  or  money. 

Permanent  Offices  and  Secretary.— This  question  has  not 
been  overlooked.  The  executive  council,  baring  thoroughly 
-considered  the  details,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  association  can  afford  an  annual  expenditure  of 
£350  to  £400  that  would  be  involved  by  the  rent  of  an  offioe, 
and  adequate  remuneration  with  travelling  expenses  of  a 
permanent  paid  secretarv.  The  association  now  pays  nothing 
for  rent  of  offices,  and  the  executive  councU  is  convinced  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  business .  transacted  on 
more  econemioal  lines  tlian  it  is  at  present. 

Deaths.— Tlie  executive  council  regrets  having  to  record  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  Chas.  Jordan,  I.S.O.,  supt.  of  the  Central  Parks, 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  executive  council;  Mr. 
Alfred  Chalice,  of  Plympton,  Devon;  Mr.  W.  Archer,  of 
Sunderland;  and  Mr  E.  Perry,  of  Birmingham. 

Owing  to  the  migratory  character  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  association  many  have  failed  to  send  their  new  addresses 
and  subscriptions  to  the  secretary.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
members  (published  separately)  will  show  the  number  of 
members  whose  addresses  are  wanted,  and  the  secretary  will  be 
greatly  obliged  for  information  regarding  them. 

Examinations.— A  scheme  for  a  practical  and  theoretical 
examination  is  outlined  in  the  last  issue  of  the  society's  journal 
and  the  council  hopes  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  put  ii 
into  working  order  during  the  year.  There  are  no  difficulties 
in  regard  to  holding  a  written  examination,  but  there  are 
many  in  connection  with  a  practical  one. 

Mr.  Foster  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  report  in  pro- 
posing its  adoption.  The  association  was  started  four  yeara 
?^^'j-2?^i  ^^^  '^4  ^'^^  members  enrolled.  He  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  other  horticultural  organisation  that 
could  show  such  rapid  growth.  And  it  was  gaining  the 
sympathy  of  employers  of  gardeners;  for  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  association  vvas  to  improve  the  general  education 
and  technical  ability  of  employees.  Every  month  sees  an 
increase  of  members,  there  being  no  less  than  seventy-five  new 
members  last  month.  (Cheers.)  The  alteration  of  the  societv's 
journal  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  publication,  with  the 
reduction  m  price  to  one  penny  per  copy,  marked  a  great 
forward  step.  The  journal  was  unique  in  its  way.  Its  pajres 
were  open  to  every  member  and  he  hoped  thev  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  The  institution  of  the  journal  had 
minimised  the  expenses  of  other  printing,  as  all  notices  eo 
through  Its  pages.  It  acts  as  a  link  to  the  scattered  forces 
throughout  the  country,  and   brings  the  individuals   theoreti- 


cally into  touch  with  one  another.  Not  least  of  its  advantages 
was  that  the  subscriptions  had  been  more  promptly  paid  since 
it  was  started.  Special  thanks  were  due  to  those  members  who 
had  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  Publication  Fund,  to  the 
total  extent  of  £24  4s.  2d.  Whether  it  would  ever  become  a 
weekly  publication  remained  to  be  seen.  This  might  beoome 
necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  examination  papers  and  other 
educational  matters. 

Mr.  Foster,  continuing,  alluded  to  the  proposed  examina- 
tion scheme,  and  said  that  the  fee  which  was  proposed  to  be 
levied  upon  candidates  was  necessarily  light,  and  would  not 
possibly  cover  the  expenses.  The  scheme,  however,  would 
require  '-further  discussion.  Then  the  certificates  of  member- 
ship were  being  got  out,  and  these  would  doubtless  help  to 
advertise  the  association  more  widelv.  As  to  the  exchanging 
of  situations,  it  was  thought  tnat  some  means  could  be 
embodied  in  the  society's  journal  wherebv  head  gardeners  could 
find  suitable  assistants  when  they  sought  them.  Turning  to 
the  finances,  he  was  sorry  to  know  that  they  were  £2  13s. 
worse  off  than  last  year,  a  statement  which,  however,  the 
treasurer  modified  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  secretary's 
honorarium  of  £21,  voted  for  1906,  was  included  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  1907.  This  occurred  through  the  grant  having 
been  made  in  respect  of  1906  at  the  first  council  meeting  after 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

In  conclusion,  the  chairman  said  they  were  adopting  a  sound 
progre^ive  policy.  Theirs  was  not  a  policy  of  all  show,  with 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  They  have  now  a  fund  of  £250. 
Their  secretary,  Mr.  >Vcathers,  had  done  a  huge  amount  of 
hard  work— (cheers)— and  he  was  still  willing  to  do  more.  All 
the  circumstances  considered,  he  thought  they  were  pursuing 
the  proper  course,  and  he,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  the  treasurer, 
seoiHided. 

Mr.  Tunnington  asked  when  the  financial  yeai-  ended.  The 
reply  was  the  30th  of  April  in  each  year.  Why  then,  he  asked, 
was  the  secretary's  hononarium  included  in  the  present  balance 
sheet?    The  answer  was  such  as  we  have  already  reported. 

Another  member  inquired    if    the    secretary  obtained  com- 
mission upon  the  numl>er  of  new  meml)ers,  and  what  number  of  - 
members  Jiad, not  paid  their  subscriptions?    The  secretary,   in 
reply,  directed  attention  to  the  pages  of  the  B.G.A.  Journal 
for  full  information.     Seventy -six  members  had  lapsed. 

Attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Candler  to  a  quotation  from 
^^  Pearson's  Weekly"  uiK>n  trades  union  methods,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  the  society's  ,  journal.  He 
objected  to  a  quotation  of  such  a  nature  from  a  paper  of  that 
kind.  .       . 

Mr.  Lewis,  member  of  council,  supported  this  view.  He 
thought  there  was  direct  and  strong  evidence  of  prejudice 
against  trades  unionism  on  the  part  of  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee. The -expression  of  these  views  was  backed  by  a 
thunderous  applause.  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick,  while  compli- 
menting the  executive  council  ui>on  its  year's  report,  drew 
attention  to  the  deficit  of  £27  odd  on  the  journal.  The 
exi>ense3  in  connection  with  its  publication  amounted  to 
£87  168.  44,,  and  the  income  was  £60  Tis.  2d.  Ostensibly  the 
charge  per  copy  \uas  one  penny ;  but  did  all  the  members  pay 
it?  He  suggested  that  the  council  should  draw  attention  more 
prominently  to  the  Publication  Fund,  and  urged  members  to 
do  their  part  towards  supporting  what  was  their  own  property. 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Kew,  followed;  and  after  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Foster's  admirable  chairmanship,  proceeded  to  say 
that  at  the  same  time  he  (the  speaker)  feared  Mr.  Foster  had 
not  read  what  he  called  the  constitution  of  the  B.G.A.— the 
original  Plea.  This  was  drawn  up  by  a  body  of  able  and 
earnest  men ^  ,    , , 

Mr.  Witty:  "On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
that  this  Plea  is  absolutely  dead,  and  that  the  discussion  of 
it  is  not  appropriate." 

Mr.  Frogbrook:  "I  should  like  to  second  and  support  Mr, 
Wittv'a  remarks." 

The  chairman  said  he  was  perhaps  too  lenient,  but  wished 
to  let  everyone  have  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Lampard,  rising,  said  he  thought  it  was  a  great  pity 
Mr.  Watson,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  did  not  attend  the 
council  meetings,  and  air  his  views  there.  Another  member 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Watson  was  equally  responsible  with  the 
other  membere  of  council  for  the  present  report.  Mr.  T. 
Winter,  another  member  of  council,  likewise  took  exception  to 
Mr.  Watson's  attitude.  It  was  ungentlemanly  and  unfair  to 
come  here  once  a  year  simplv  to  criticise,  and  unfavourably, 
the  action  of  the  executive.     He  thought  it  was  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  School  of  Handicrafts,  .  Chertsey,  said 
that  as  many  of  those  present  had  to  catch  a  train,  and  as  the 
discussion  was  somewhat  irregular  and  aimless,  he  hoped  that 
less  time  would  he  wasted.  Mr.  Cole  thought  they  .should 
have  been  provided  with  an  accontla.  Mr.  Lewis  was  in 
favour  of  reasonable  discussion,  and  hoptd  Mr.  Watson  would 
stick  tf>  the  report.     The  latti»r,  in  answer,   thought  he  had  a 
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perfect  right  to  discuss  the  question  of  policy.  Hifl  remarks 
were  directed  in  no  captious  spirit.  The  cnAirman  put  it  to  the 
vote,  whether  or  not  the  Plea  could  be  resuscitated  «s  matter 
of  comment  in  this  instance.  Against  the  resuscitation  there 
was  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Progress  was' now  reported,  and  the  next  bone  of  contention 
was  whether  the  executive  council  had  acted  according  to  the 
rules  in  causing  a  vote  by  ballot  to  be  taken  for  the  election  of 
eight  new  members  of  council.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
was  that  the  present  meeting  was  regarded  as  ratifying  the 
genefral  ballot.  I^ater  in  the  evening  it  was  suggested  that 
rules  12  and  59  should  be  made  to  read  more  definitely  as  to 
the  power  to  exercise  the  ballot.  As  the  result  of  the  vote,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  upon  the  executive  council : — 
Messrs,  Charles  Hill,  211  votes;  Donald  Campbell,  201;  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.,  172;  —  Lampard,  157;  T.  W.  Little,  153; 
Vf,  C.  Modral,  147;  C.  P.  Raffill,  138;  and  Edw.  Skelton,  115. 

The  election  of  officers  followed  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
treasurership,  an  office  he  had  filled  with  honour  and  credit, 


The  single  and  double-flowered  varieties  of '  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  are  great  favourites.  Their  cultivation  demands  skill 
and  care,  however,  and  beginners,  should  not  hope  to  rival  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  spent  years  in  specialising  in  their 
cultivation.  As  to  the  pot  culture,  Messrs.  T.  S.  "V^re,  Ltd., 
of  Feltham,  in  their  catalogue  give  the  following  advice: — 
'*  The  tubers  should  be  started  from  January  to  April  in  pots 
or  seed  trays.  The  soil  should  consist  of  half  loam,  half  leaf 
mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  The  tubers 
should  not  be  entirely  covered,  and  water  should  be  sparingly 
used  until  they  start  into  growth.  WTien  the  tubers  are  well 
started,  pot  them  in  the  following  soil :  two  parts  turfy  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  decayed  horse  manure,  with  a 
little  coarse  sand,  all  sifted  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  On  no 
account  overpot  them.  The  temperature  should  be  from  60deg 
to  7(lleg.  The  house  should  be  kept  moist  and  s/haded  from 
excessive  sun.     Be  careful  to  give  plenty  of  air  when  possible. 
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Messrs,  Ware's   Bej^onlms 
at     the     Temple     5liow. 

and  for  whose  services  special  thanks  were  accorded.  Mr.  Thos. 
Winter,  superintendent  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  Marylebone, 
waa  electea  to  the  vacancy.  After  furtner  discussion  upon  the 
question  of  the  institution  of  a  permanent  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Weathers  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  maiority.  Upon 
this  matter  Mr.  Brown,  of  Chertsey,  proffered  some  sound 
advice.  He  said  that  members  iu  the"  country  looked  with  a 
keen  and  scrutinising  eye  upon  all  money  spent  in  London. 
The  sum  of  £50  spent  upon .  clerical  help,  would,  he  thought, 
go  a  long  way,  and  shoula  meet  the  present  needs.  He  should 
like  to  see  a  fund  to  help  out  of  work  gardeners.  The 
association  was  doing  much  good,  and  notably  in  his  district  it 
had  been  the  means  of  securing  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

Mr.  J.   Harrison  Dick  T^-as  appointed   auditor  in  place  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tinley,  the  retiring  auditor. 

In  the  question  of  altering  the  rules  (see  report)  rule  5  was 
left  as  it  was.  Toward  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Tunnington  sug- 
gested that  delegates  be  invited  from  the  provincial  branches 
to  come  to  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  suggestion  that  met  with 
general  approval. 


and  syringe  the  plants  every  day  until  the  bloom  appears. 
When  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  a  weak  solution  of  cow  or 
sheep  manure,  applied  twice  a  week,  will  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial.'' 

Among  their  new  double  Begonias  for  1908  are  the  follow- 
ing:—Betty  Tustall.— This  is  a  pretty  crimped  Oamellia-shaped 
flower  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour  shaded  salmon.  Captain  Seymour 
Fortescue.— A  very  delicate  blush-coloured  Camellia-shaped 
flower,  of  dwarf  upright  habit,  the  flowers  standing  out  well 
above  the  foliage.  Florence  Nightingale. — Lovely  salmon- 
blush  Oamellia-shaped  flower  of  grand  erect  habit;  a  strong 
and  vigorous  grower.  George  Pike. — A  flower  of  grand 
Camellia  form,  with  beautiful  large  crimson-scarlet  flowers, 
of  perfectly  erect  habit ;  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower. 
Madame  Granby. — A  magnificent  crimped  creamy  white  flower, 
of  splendid  erect  habit.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bowen. — An  immense 
Camellia-shaped  flower  of  a  bright  salmon  shade,  a  bold  and 
upright  growing  variety.  Mrs.  Chalmers. — A  pretty  rose 
Camellia-formed  flower  of  grand  habit;  a  grand  acquisition. 
Mrs.  John  Brinsmead. — Extra  large  perfectly-formed  creamy- 
white  flowers,  of  perfect  Camellia  shape,  the  large  petals  being 
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<rf  good  substance.  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.— A  Tery  attractive 
Tarietv,  the  edses  of  the  petals  bein^  daintily  crimped,  laree 
Oameltia-ehapedr  flowers  of  a  beautiful  salmon-roae  shade, 
flaked  with  white.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie.— This  is  without  ques- 
tion the  Enest  double  yellow  Begonia  yet  introduced,  beautiful 
Oamellia-shaped  flower,  splendid  erect  habit. 


H^l- 


Toing  Girdeners'  Doiiln. 

%•  Mr.  R.  J.  Taylor,  of  **  Homeleigh,"  Claines.  Worcester, 
has  secured  the  price  for  his  article  on  ''The  Kecessity  of 
Obserration.'' 

Tha  MaeMiity  of  ObMrwatloa. 

There  are  doubtless  a  great  many  attributes  necessary  to 
the  sucoeasful  maDagement  of  a  garden,  either  profeBsionalfy  or 
from    an   amateur   standpoint.    Of    tnese    I    might   mention 

Ktienoe,  perseverance,  and  persistence,  three  P.'s  which  should 
cultivated  in  every  garden.  Economv  is  another,  which, 
though  perhaps  not  universally  studied,  naa  to  come  into  the 
plans  of  most  of  us.  Vigilance  is  another,  but  there!  I  might 
^  on  and  mention  a  sreat  many  more,  jet  the  most  important 
IS  observation.  Let  tn«  ignorant  novice  have  this  valuable 
attribute  and  he  possesses  a  key  to  knowledge  such  as  he  may 
search  for  in  books  in  vain.  There  is  no  department  of  the 
(garden  where  its  value  can  be  overestimated,  out  if  it  is  more 
important  in  one  part  than  another  I  should  say  it  is  the  fruit 
garden.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  varieties  of 
Apples  and  other  fruits  do  better  on  some  soils  and  in  some 
looalities  than  others,  and  we  can  soon  And  out  which  eorte  suit 
our  pharticular  soil  and  looaltty  by  observing  the  trees  in  our  own 
diistrict  during  the  next  few]  months. 

In  the  flower  gardens  and  shrubberies  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt.  You  may  be  growing  a  new  species  of  plant,  of  which 
you  possess  no  previous  knowledge.  You  will  have  planted 
some,  maybe,  in  several  different  parts  of  the  garden.  You 
note  its  habit,  and  in  whioh  position  it  succeeds  oest.  It  may 
show,  a  tendency  to  spread,  to  creep,  or  to  climb ;  to  flower  best 
in  full  sun,  or  in  partiaF  snade,  or  even  to  revel  in  deep  shade. 
Again  it'  may  show  very  unsatisfactory  progress  in  hard,  dry, 
caKing  soils,  and  yet  run  riot  in  a  moist  root-run.  Maybe  it 
looks  oest  in  masses,  or  loses  its  charm  unless  allowed  to  show 
its  grace  in  single  blessedness.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same 
treatment  for  all  cannot  result  in  success,  and  how  can  we  find 
these  things  out  better  than  by  observation. 

During  the  season,  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  we 
should  take  a  look  from  our  windows.  We  can  see  some 
unsightly  object,  which  might,  another  year,  be  hidden  by  the 
judicious  planting  of  a  suitable  tree  or  shrub.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  tree  may  have  grown  beyond  its  limits,  and 
blocked  out  an  object  of  interest  or  beauty,  and  a  note  made 
now  to  have  it  cut  hack  at  the  pruning  season  will  be  some- 
thing wisely  done. 

I  might  with  advantage  say  something,  too,  of  colour 
arrangement.  The  effectiveness  of  a  floral  display  depends 
chiefly  on  its  arrangement.  New  ideas,  happy  associations,  and 
contrasts  can  be  thought  out  better  with  the  plants  actually  in 
flower  before  you.  JPlants,  individual  or  in  groups,  not 
pleasingly  arranged  may  be  noted  for  re-arrangement  next 
season,  and  do  not  despise  the  ideas  of  your  neighbours  if  they 
happen  to  have  ''scored"  in  the  matter  of  arrangement. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  the  Ttalue  of  observance  in  the 
department  of  garden  foes  by  relating  a  little  experience.  Only 
last  week  I  was  troubled  by  some  pest  eating  away  the  leaves  of 
Sweet  Peas.  I  visited  them  by  day,  and  at  night  with  a 
lantern,  expecting  slugs,  but  found  none.  Gradually  the  plants 
failed,  despite  allsorts  of  preoantions.  At  last,  after  nearly  a 
week  I  found  the  Pea  weevil  feeding  on  them  at  night.  It  is 
often  the  case,  one  culprit  is  suspected,  while  another  is 
working  the  mischief. — R.  J.  T. 

The  Taborotti  Begonia. 

For  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
summer  months  these  beautifal  flowering  plants  are  bard  to 
beat.  They  are  also  now  extensively  used  for  bedding  out  pur- 
XX)ses.  ^  Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year  in  pans  of  light 
soil,  which  should  be  watered  and  left  to  drain  some  time  before 
thet  seed  is  sown.  In  sowing,  it  is  best  to  place  the  seeds  in  a 
saucer  finst,  as  they  are  so  very  small;  and  mix  some  silver 
sand  with  them,  as  they  can  then  be  more  evenly  sown  over 
the  prepared  surface,  and  no  further  covering  will  be  required. 
Place  the  jkans  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  set  a.  piece  of  glass  and  some  paper  over  them  to  keep  them 
shaded.  As  soon  es  the  seedlinai  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pans,  and  kept  in  a  gentle 
growing  temperature,  where  they  may  be  shaded  from  bri^t 
sunshine.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  the  first  year  to  plant 
them  out  into  cold  fnames  \rhere  several  inches  of  leaf  soil  have 


been  placed.  Here  they  will  grow  away  freely,  and  make  up 
good  Duibs  for  another  season,  though  thev  must  be  taken  ud 
after  flowering  is  over  and  stored  away  in  boxes  of  silver  sana 
for  the  winter,  where  it  is  not  too  damp,  and  frost  cannot 
reach  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  they  must 
be  brought  out,  nut  into  boxes  of  leaf  soil,  atnd  bejplaoed  in  a 
Tviarm  temperature  to  start  them  into  growth.  When  nioe^ 
started,  pot  them  up  into  pots  according  to  the  use  4)i  the 
tuber,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  Pot  on  as 
required,  and  in  the  meantime  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse, 
or  where  they  are  to  flower.  For  the  later  pottings  some  oow 
manure  may  be  added  to  the  soil.  Give  careful  attention  to 
watering,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  a  little  manure 
water  from  the  farmyard  may  be  given  Uiem.  Keep  them  nioelv 
staked  and  tied  up,  and  the  seed  pods  picked  off,  and  they  will 
then  last  much  longer  in  bloom  and  present  a  more  tidy  ap- 
peanancQ.->R.  D.,  Suffolk. 

Form. 

The  cultivation  of  ferns  is  very  interesting  where  a  good 
collection  of  different  species  is  grown.  Pot  culture  is  the 
most  hand^  and  reliable  \  almost  all  the  varieties  will  grow  in 
pots,  provided  they  receive  a  proper  temperature.  Uangine 
baskets  are  suitable  receptacles  f^M*  a  good  many  varieties,  ana 
look  very  pretty  for  the  fernery  or  conservatory.  Another 
method  of  culture  is  to  plant  them  on  a  wall,  previously  netted, 
with  a  space  left,  say,  from  4in  to  5in  from  the  wau.  This 
should  be  filled  with  good  fibry  loam,  and  the  ferns  placed  in. 
The  two  chief  Vays  of  propagation  are  by  division  and  spores, 
the  former  being  quicker.  Ferns,  like  most  other  plants,  have 
their  season  of  rest,  therefore  the  best  time  for  dividing  them 
is  just  when  the  young  fronds  are  appearing.  If  required  for 
pots,  a  good  porous  compost  should  be  prepared  for  them,  con- 
SLstini^  <^  fibry  loazn,  peat,  leaf  soil^  crocK  dust  and  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sand.  When  potted  it  is  advisable  to  spray  them 
over  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  water  them  very  carefully. 
On  no  account  should  they  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as 
nothing  is  more  fatal.  When  the  pots  begin  to  get  full  of  roots, 
the  ferns  may  be  given  a  stimulant,  but  in  a  very  mild  form. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  is  liquid  cow  manure  and  soot.  One 
of  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  uses  is  Adiantum  cuneatum : 
then  for  decoration,  A.'s  formosum,  Farleyense,  and 
gracillimum  are  especially  adapted.  The  Pteris  familv,  tocK 
are  very  useful,  especially  crestata,  serrulata,  tremuia,  and 
cretica  albo  lineata.  To  grow  ferns  from  spores,  the  spores 
should  be  placed  in  a  shallow  pan  with  a  sprinkling  of  fiqe  sand. 
These  should  be  kept  moist  and  dark  till  they  show  signs  of 
germination.  W*hen  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out 
into  boxes  or  pans,  and  put  a  sheet  of  glass  over  them  till  they 
are  established.  By  growing  ^hem  from  spores  many  beautiful 
and  curious  plants  are  to  be  seen,  thus  making  the  culture  very 
interesting.— C.  E.,  Grimston  Gardens,  Yorks. 

The  Berberiiei. 

Probably  in  the  uhrubbery  there  is  no  genus  bo  useful  and 
oniamental  ea  this.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  them 
flowering,  and  what  is  there  now  in  flower  to  compete  with 
a  well  Ranted  clump  of  B.  atenophylla,  or  even  a  well-grown 
single  bush.  When  not  in  flower  the  long  arching  growtiis  add 
li^tness  and  grace  to  the  surroundings.  As  foliag^e  for  using^ 
with  cut  flowers  during  the  winter  months  their  uses  are 
valuable  indeed.  B.  stenophylla  is  a  hybrid  between  empetri- 
folia  and  Darwini.  B.  Darwini  comes  next  to  my  mind,  and  is 
a  glorious  sight  when  well  flowered.  As  a  bue^  it  is  somewhat 
disappointing,  as  it  will  grow  irregularly  unless  cut,  and  then 
it  does  not  appear  natural.  I  like  this  species  trained  to  a 
wall,  as  it  adapts  itself  to  such  a  mode  splendidly,  and  when 
in  flower  it  is  as  a  flame  of  fire.  In  autumn  ana  winter  the 
foliage  has  assumed  a  tinge  of  rich  purple,  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  leaves  adding  greatly  to  their  beautv.  B.  Barwini  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  its  specific  name  doubtlessly  being  in  honour 
of  the  author  of  "Origin  of  Species."  B.  Thumbergi  is  a 
great  favourite.  Thia  is  deciduous,  and,  of  course^  cannot  com- 
pete  with  the  foregoing  during  the  winter  months,  but  in 
spring  the  softness  of  the  young  foliage  hides  away  the  sharp 
brown  spines  of  winter,  and  is  studded  with  dots  of  small  round 
flowers.  It  is  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  if  thexe  are 
no  severe  frosts  sometimes  into  winter,  that  Thumbergi  has  its 
period  of  triumph.  What  is  there  that  can  compare  with  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  these  tiny  leaves?  They  are  aglow  as  a 
smouldering  fire  fanned  by  gentle  winds.  The  long  ctu-ved 
growths  are  indispensible  for  cutting,  either  to  be  used  with 
floji^ers  or  by  themselves,  or  with  other  foliage.  For  harvest 
festivab  the  branches  have  many  uses,  and  add  much  to  the 
crimson  and  gold  used  so  much  at  that  time.  In  the  decopation 
for  the  dinner-table  when  in  season  this  little  Berberis  is  indi^ 
penaable ;  even  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  must  take  second  place  to  it. 

B.  Wallichiana  is  another  favourite,  but  to  be  seen  to  tlie 
best  advantage  it  is  a  plant  which  needs  attention.  The  old 
wood  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  plant  be  allowed  to  make  long 
growths,  and  these,  gently  aroliing,  have  a  delightful  effect  among 
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other  sbrubs.  Again,'  the  kmg  growths  of  shining,  dark  green 
leaves  are  inTaiuable  for  using  with  cut  flowers  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  montha.  B.  duleiB  ie  a  nice  little  plant, 
but  is  apt  to  become  crowded  out  when  planted  with  vigorous 
growing  shrube,  and  is  best  when  planted  beneath  standard  or 
Calf  standard  plants  in  beds  as  a  ground  plant. 

B.  vulgaris  ia  the  only  species  that  is  indigenous,  and  then 
ia  not  UMUuaively  so.  It  has  recorded  to  it  c^  many  as  fifty 
varieties,  but  as' is  generally  the  case,  many  are  so  alike  that 
they  are  hardly  worth  troubling  about  as  varieties.  At  the 
haclc  of  the  wild  gaixien,  and  in  mixed  shrubberies  running  into 
woods  and  forests,  this  plant  looks  most  natural.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  bring  it  into  the  garden  proper,  or  to  mix  it  with  many 
of  the  exotic  shrubs  planted  nowaoays.  Its  fruits  are  edible, 
and  where  birds  are  encouraged  they  appropriate  the  bush  for 
theniBelvee.— P.  Wr  A. 

Helleborai  nlger. 

''  Christmas  Roses  "  do  well  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  though  a  good  rich  loam  is  the  best.  A  moist,  rather 
shady  position  is  the  most  suitable,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  it  perfectly  drained,  so  as  to  prevent  stagnation.  A 
top-dressing  of  good  rotten  manure  or  a  little  arti&ial  is  very 
beneficial,  if  applied  about  the  end  of  March  when  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering.  As  the  flowers  are  easily  spoiled  by 
mud  si)laBhe8  it  is  best  to  plant  in  a  place  where  they  can  be 
conveniently  shaded  in  case  of  heavy  rain  or  of  a  severe  frost. 
Another  and  more  popular  plan  of  protection  from  mud 
splashes  is  to  spread  a  tnin  layer  of  coal  asnes  among  and  round 
tne  erowns.  This,  I  think,  is  quite  as  good  as  any  method 
where  frames  or  handlights  cannot  be  spared  for  them,  but  the 
ashes  should  always  be  removed  as  soon  as  all  the  flowers  are 
dead  or  cut. 

To  secure  early  blooms  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  though  they  must  not  be  forced  too  much.  They 
may  also  be  cut  before,  expanded,  placed  in  water  in  a  warm 
house,  and  be  allowed  to  expand,  and  the  colour  will  then  be 
much  better.  Besides  being  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  the 
'^  Christmas  Rose"  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  as  at  the  winter  season  there  are  so  few  flowers  to  be 
seen  in  that  depafrtment.  They  do  not  relish  being  moved 
about  much,  so  it  is  always  best  to  give  them  a  situation  where 
they  may  grow  for  years  without  being  disturbed.  They  will, 
however,  get  too  hie  in  time,  and  require  dividing.  This  may 
be  done  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  and  tearing  in  two 
is  much  better  than  cutting,  as  the  roots  do  not  get  damaged 
so  much  by  tearing  ^s  they  do  in  cutting.  The  clumps  to  be 
divided  should  be  very  healthy,  though  even  then  tney  will 
not  yield  a  very  big  crop  of  flowers  the  first  year.  If  the  plants 
are  not  in  a  healthy  condition  they  should  be  replanted,  but  not 
divided,  as  dividing  is  apt  to  kill  them  when  not  in  robust 
health.  Another  method  of  propagation  is  by  seeds,  but  unless 
new  varieties  are  wanted  it  is  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble, 
as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  produce  good  flowering  plants,  and 
more  ofteii  than  not  the  seedlings  are  much  interior  to  the 
paTent  varieties.— -T.   W.  L. 

Grcenhoaie  Climberf. 

Climbing  plants  do  much  to  make  the  greenhouse  attractive, 
and  take  away  the  naked  appearance  of  a  house  or  conserva- 
tory devoid  of  climbing  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  constant 
care  is  necessary  to  guard  against  attacks  of  thrip,  red 
spider,  mealy  bu^,  and  otner  vermin,  which  seem  to  have  » 
partiality  for  climbers  as  a  haunt.  Cai-eful  watering  and 
syringing  will  do  a  lot  to  keep  these  pests  under  control. 
Pl#tnts  should  not  be  placed  in  close  proximitv  to  the  hot  water 
pipes,  as  the  soil  iis  apt  to  dry  up  too  rapidly.  Cold  draughts  must 
also  be  avoided ;  and  the  climbers  should  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  deprive  plants  growing  underneath  of  their  legitimate  supply 

l^e  species  suitable  for  cultivation  as  greenhouse  and  con- 
servaitory  climbers  are  many  and  varied.  Hoses  cannot  be 
excelled,  whether  they  be  required  for  covering  walls  or  pillars, 
or  for  training  up  wires  fixed  to  the  rafters.  Amongst  the 
most  popular  varieties  for  this  purpose  are  Marshal  Niel, 
Niphetoe,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  All  old  sorts,  but  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Roses  do  well  if  planted  in  boxes  or  beds  containing  good  stiff 
loam.  When  planting  it  is  well  to  cut  back  the  shoots  a  short 
distance.  If  attacked  by  mildew  a  dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
will  be  found  efficacious. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  does  exceedingly  well  trained  up  the 
rafters.  They  may  be  allowed  plenty  of  scope  to  ensure  a  good 
^how  of  bloom.  They  should  be  dried  off  ^t  the  end  of  each 
year,  and  cut  hard  hack  about  February  or  March  before 
growth  again  commences.  During  season  of  activity  liberal 
applications  of  soft  water  and  liqiiid  manure  prove  most  bene- 
ficial. Lapagerias  flourish  in  shady  houses.  L,  rosea  and 
L.  r.  alba  are  the  two  best.  A  good  rich  compost  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sharp  sand  should  be  provided.     Good  drainage  is 


essential  for  success.  A  keen  watch  must  be  kept  for  slugs,  as 
these  find  the  young  growths  of  Lapageria  highly  palatahle. 

Fuchsias  are  largely  pkmted  for  climbing  work,  and  are 
equally  ^ood  for  rafters  or  pillars.  'iTiey  may  be  kept  dry 
during  the  winter  months,  and  cut  well  back  early  in  the  year. 
The  yarieities  to  be  planted  are  many,  and  depend  upon  the 
individual  taste  of  the  grower. 

The  quick  growing  Passiflora  edulis  or  edible  fruited  passion 
flower  is  very  useful  where  a  rapid  crowth  is  desired.  All 
Passifloras  flower  more  freely  in  a  soil  that  does  not  contain  a 
superabundance  of  plant  food.  In  rich  soils  the  plants  run  too 
leafy  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  P.  Banksi  and  P.  atro- 
purpurea  will  also  be  found  to  be  appreciated. 

For  hiding  and  covering  unsightly  walls  and  other  places 
^nal  and  ivy  Pelargoniums  are  extremely  suitable.  They  are 
easily  grown,  bloom  well,  and  create  a  bright^  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. They  are  not  much  troubled  by  insect  pests;  and 
except  for  tying,  require  very  little  attention. 

Few  things  are  better  adapted  for  greenhouse'  culture  than 
Plumbago  capensis,  the  pale  blue  flowers  of  which  make  a  most 
agreeable  change  to  the  usual  run  of  reds  and  whites  com- 
monly met  with  in  greenhouse  plants.  Good  soil  is  required, 
and  as  the  young  shoots  produce  most  bloom  the  plantg 
should  be  well  pruned  at  the  termination  of  each  flowering 
season,  and  rested  until  the  following  npring. 

Acacias,  Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Swainsonas,  and  Cestrums 
are  all  amenable  to  treatment  as  greenhouse  climbens.  The 
appearance  of  a  house  may  be  improved  one  hundred  per  cent, 
by  a  judicious  use  of  climbing  subjects.— C.  H. 


E"  A  pj|^^|.iriti I'll wi^> Mm iM^^ii^M !■■■.»■,■> I ■llM■■lwr^H^HB^^■wrT^^Tl■^ 


Artifloial  SwamiB. 

The  past  winter  and  spring  from  which  we  are  now  emerging 
have  been  for  bees  the  most  severe  experienced  for  the  last  ten 
years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  cold,  alternate 
wet  and  dry  weather,  during  which  the  bees  have  in  most  oases 
consumed  their  stores,  and  not  having  a  phance  to  gather  any 
natural  food,  have  been  unable  to  exist.  One  apiary,  whose 
owner  is  of  &  parsimonious  turn  of  mind,  has  had  the  whole 
lot  starved  to  death.  The  bees  wintered  well,  the  mortality 
being  low,  and  if  the  weather  had  continued  dry  and  cold, 
alternated  with  warm  spells,  during  which  bees  would  have 
been  able  to  gather  a  little,  or  take  food  from  the  feeders,  all 
w^ould  have    been  well. 

The  season  so  far  is  very  backward,  and  those  fortunatea 
who  still  possess  good  colonies  will  be  well  advised  to  stimulate 
them  with  a  view  of  increasing,  and  instead  ol  waiting  for 
.natural  sw^arms  to  issue  it  will  save  time  to  make  these  artifi- 
cially where  -increase  is  desired.  An  artificial  ewarm  may  be 
made  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  bees,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  place  combs  in  the  bar  frame  hive  to  induce 
them  to  stay  in  it.  To  make  a  swarm  from  a  skep,  blow  a  little 
smoke  into  thfe  hive  amongst  the  bees,  invert  it,  and  set  it 
on  a  convenient  chair  or  pail,  then  fix  an  empty  hive  with  its 
edge'  raised  on  the  edge  of  the  full  one  at  its  highest  point, 
which  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  combs,  drum  the  sides  of  the 
lower  hive  with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  bees  will  begin  to  ascend,  and  presently  the  queen  will  be 
observed  trailing  her  long  body  in  a  waddling  way  over  the 
bees,  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  security  of  the  upper 
hive.  As  soon  as  she  is  observed  ascending  the  drumming 
should  cease,  and  the  upper  skep  should  be  at  once  removed. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  swarm  shall  remain  in  the  skep, 
place  it  immediately  upon  the  stand  from  which  the  full  stodk 
was  removed,  taking  the  latter  to  a  new  location;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  put  into  a  bar  frame  hive  set  the  latter  there,  and 
raising  the  hive  proceed  as  in  hiving  natural  swarms,  only  be 
sure  that  the  queen  is  placed  within  the  hive.  An  early 
artificial  swarm  may  be  made  by  driving  the  whole  of  the  population 
from  a  full  hiv«,  and  setting  the  latter  in  the  place  of  a  seoond 
full  stock,  and  the  driven  bees  on  their  own  stand.  Artificial 
swarms  from  bar  frame  hives  are  made  by  lifting  out  the  comb 
ppon  which  the  queen  is  narading  with  tier  bees,  and  placing 
it  in  a  new  hive— near  to  one  side,  one  or  two  frames  (empty) 
only  being  between.  The  full  hive  is  then  removed,  an  empty 
being  put  in  the  place  of  the  one  abstracted,  and  the  hive  con- 
taining the  queen  placed  in  its  stead.  To  improve  a  weak  stock 
of  bees  give  them  a  comb  of  brood  from  a  strong  colony,  and  ' 
feed  gently  and  continuously. — E.  E. 
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Frolt  Cjltore  Dndu  Glass. 

EARLY  VINES.— The  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  early 
varieties  that  are  ripe  must  now  be  kept  cooler,  and  the  house 
may  be  ventilated  freely  to  keep  the  fruits  in  good  condition. 
A  temperature  of  60deg  will  be  ample,  and  this  will  be  main- 
tained with  a  very  small  amount  of  fire  heat,  unless  the  weather 
is  wet  and  sunless.  Houses  of  Madresfield  Court  require  more 
warmth  to  fini&h,  but  this  Grape  cracks  badly  with  too  much 
moisture,  so  that  it  is  well  to  give  a  small  amount  of  air  on 
the  top  ventilators  at  all  timefi,  and  to  ventilate  freely  early  in 
the  day;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  give  the  roots  the 
necessary  supply  of  moisture  before  the  finishing  stage.  To  assist 
root  action  and  maintain  a  healthy  leaf  growth  it  is  well  to 
mulch  the  border,  and  after  this  is  done  to  damp  down  on 
bright  days,  and  to  shade  lightlv  over  the  glass  to  preserve 
such  kinds  as  Black  Hamburgh.  From  this  date  lateral  growth 
may  be  allowed  more  freedom,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
cleared  syringe  the  Vines  well  to  cleanse  from  any  pest  and  to 
maintain  an  healthy  leaf  growth. 

MUSCAT  GRAPES.— Vines  started  as  advised  will  now  have 
I>assed  the  stoning  period,  and  to  get  the  best  results  ample 
warmth  is  required.  The  temperatures  should*,  be  65deg  at 
iiight,  and  80aeg  to  85deg  by  day.  Damp  the  house  down  early 
in  the  day,  and  a^in  at  closine,  so  that  genial  atmospheric 
moisture  is  maintained.  Vines  that  are  grown  under  inferior 
g;lass  at  times  scorch  badly,  and  to  prevent  this  I  have  used  a 
single  fish  net  as  shade.  This  is  soon  removed,  and  it  preserves 
•the  foliage  till  th^  fruit  is  quite  ripe.  From  this  date  the  roots 
©hould  get  generous  treatn\ent  in  the  way  of  food  and  moisture. 

LATE  VINES.— Owing  to  the  cold  spell  of  weather  in  the 
spring,  these  Vines  are  later  than  usual,  but  now  growth  will 
be  rapid,  and  all  borders  should  be  thoroughly  watered  where 
necessary,  and  growth  encouraged  by  earlv  clo«jng  and  damping 
down,  as  this  saves  fire  heat.  There  should  be  no  further  delay 
in  thinning  out  surplus  bunches  with  Vines  suflSciently 
advanced,  but  in  the  case  of  the  bad  setters,  such  as  Alnwick 
Seedling,  a  few  more  bimches  should  be  kept  till  the  setting  is 
past.  In  thinning  late  Grapes,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Keeping  varieties  must  not  be  crowded  in  the  bunch,  and  at 
times  it  is  advisable  to  remove  loose  shoulders  in  unshapely 
bunches. 

PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES.-Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
young  or  growing  Vines,  and  often  it  would  well  repay  to  clear 
out  old  or  useless  ones  that  have  failed  to  crop,  ana  plant  as 
^vieed.  A  small  border  will  suflSce  at  the  start,  as  it  ca»  be 
Added  to  as  required.  After  the  planting,  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  till  growth  is  active,  and  mulch  the  border  with  loose 
stable  manure.  The  temperature  at  the  start  should  not  be 
high— 60deg  at  night  is  ample,  and  afford  a  moderate  amount 
of  moisture.  Inarching  should  now  be  done  at  this  date.  Some 
varieties  are  greatly  improved  by  inarching,  as  delicate  growers 
give  a  better  return  on  a  stronger  stock,  and  any  inferior 
kind  can  be  replaced  by  a  better  kind.  Pet  Vines  are  .most 
useful  for  this  purpose.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

BEDDING  OUT.— This  work  is  at  present  occupying  most 
of  the  time  in  this  department.  The  not  dry  weather  is  not 
very  favourable  for  the  pknts  to  encourage  them  to  root  and 
make  more  growth.  I*ate  in  the  afternoon  the -plants  in  the 
beds  which  are  already  finished  will  benefit  by  a  light  spraying 
with  a  syringe  or  garclen  engine.  Those  planted  during  the 
dav  should  be  well  watered  in.  Unless  the  plants  are  large  and 
well  furnished,  all  blooms  will  be  better  removed  as  planting 
proceeds.  Secure  to  stakes  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  other 
tall-growing  subjects. 

CARNATIONS.— Continue  to  tie  the  flowering  growths  as 
they  lengthen  to  the  stakes  already  provided,  and  put  in  more 
stakes  to  any  still  requiring  them.  Hazel  and  other  stakes 
which  are  used  as  cut  from  the  trees  will  not  be  very  con- 
spicuous, but  if  any  prepared  Pine  or  deal  stakes  are  used  they 
should  be  painted  green.  Sprinkle  a  little  fertiliser  amongi?t 
the  plants,  and  stir  the  surface  soil.  Sow  seeds  to  obtain  plants 
for  flowering  next  summer.  These  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  drills  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground 
outside. 

ROSES.— Suckers  from  the  stocks  on  which  the  Roses  are 
worked  often  push  up  in  considerable  numbers  at  this  season 
of  the  year.     Remove  them  as  soon  as  observed.     An  Asparagus 


knife  we  find  a  very  suitable  tool  for  the  purpose.  Hoe  the 
bedd  and  borders  to  keep  down  weeds  and  prevent  the  surface  ot 
the  ground  from  l>ecoming  hard  and  caked.  Water  those  trees 
which  are  newly  planted.  Should  there  be  any  ^reen  fly  on  the 
tips  of  the  shoot!>,  spray  or  dip  them  in  a  solution  of  softsoap, 
quassia  chilis,  and  tobacco  juice.  This  is  best  done  in  the  even- 
ing, svringuig  the  shoots  with  clear  water  the  next  mommg. 
Hand"^  picking  i^  the  most  effective,  though  a  rather  slow 
remedy,  to  rid  the  plants  cf  the  caterpillars  of  the  Rose  sawfly, 
which  rolls  itself  up  in  the  leaf. 

ANNUALS.— The  hardv  annuals  sown  in  spring  are  ready 
for  a  second  thinning.  Transplant  any  where  they  are  thick  to 
fill  up  gaps.  Water  them  after  the  thinning  is.  completed. 
Half-hardv  annuals  raised  in  pots  or  boxes  under  glass,  having 
been  carefully  hardened,  can  l)e  planted  in  the  beds  and  borders 
where  they  are  to  flower.  If  possible,  this  is  best  done  on  a 
showery  day. 

GENERAL  REMARKS— Continue  to  hoe  herbaceous  bor- 
ders, and  thin  the  plants  on  which  there  are  too  many  wwote. 
Mulch  Violas  which  are  growing  in  somewhat  dry  and  «3tposed 
positions.  Keep  the  grass  on  lawns  cut  close,  edge  the  beds 
and  walks.  Newlv  laid  turf  in  dry  kKsalities  where  the  soU  is 
light  will  benefit  bv  good  soakings  of  water.  Remove  the  old 
flowers  from  Rhododendrons  (inchiding  Aaaleas)  as  they  decay, 
to  prevent  the  production  of  seed-pods.  The  rock  garden  wiU 
need  attention,  remove  old  flower  spikes,  keep  the  bays  «»d 
pockets  free  from  weeds,  and  water  when  necessary.— A.  U., 
Kew,  Surrey. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

HOEING  POTATOES  and  earthing  up  should  be  preaeed  on 
if  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition.  If  it  is  in  ooor  condition  now 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  adding  some  suitable  fertiliser,  but  it 
is  essential  that  the*  grower  should  know  what  the  soil  lacks, 
as  it  is  a  waste  of  manure  to  add  what  it  already  contains.  But 
I  have  never  known  Clay's  fertiliser  to  fail  m  improving  the 
crop  when  added  to  the  soil  at  earthing  time. 

THINNING  CROPS.  -All  crops  should  be  carefully  thinned 
as  the  seedlings  become  large  enough  to  handle.  I  think  most 
gardeners  are  too  free  with  the  seed  at  sowing  time,  not  because 
ther  wish  to  waste  the  seed,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  agaiMt 
inst'cts,  birds,  and  other  oontingence^,  with  the  result  that  the 
rows  are  thick,  and  entail  a  great  deal  of  thinning.  Any  crops 
that  are  backward  may  receive  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

PEAS  AND  BEANS.— More  Peas  should  now  be  sown  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply.  Autocrat  b  a  first-rate  Pea  for  pre- 
sent sowing.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Peas  for  the  general 
crop.  Dwarf  Beans  may  also  be  sown,  and  will  come  in  very 
u.^eful.  Scarlet  Runners  should  have  the  sticks  placed  to  them, 
and  mav  receive  an  abundance  of  water.  In  <»8®  *°?-<>*,the 
seed  failed  to  germinate,  the  vacant  places  should  be  filled  up 
with  the  surplus  plants. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— A  good  breadth  can  be  Put  out. 
If  they  were  pricked  off  they  will  lift  with  a  good, ball  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  will  in  consequence  receive  very 
little  check.     Plant  firmly,  and  water  them  in  well. 

CELERY.— This  niav  now  be  nlanted  for  an  early  supply. 
Take  the  plants  up  with  gcod  balls  of  r.oil  attached,  and  give 
an  abundance  of  water  as  soon  as  p'antin<T  is  completed.  The 
plants  should  be  sprinkled  over  each  day  when  the  weather  is 
fine  and  warm. 

MARROWS  IN  FRAMES.— As  scon  as  two  or  three  fruits 
are  iset,  the  points  ot  the  growtlns  on  which  these  are  growing 
should  be  nipped  out.  The  plants  ought  to  be  freelv  syringed, 
and  should  receive  an  abundance  of  water.  Ihe  lights  may.  pe 
removed  each  day.  unless  the  weather  is  cold.  A  warm  shower 
of  rain, would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

CAULIFLOWERS.-A  good  breadth  of  Early  Giant  or 
«oine  other  approved  auttimn  Cauliflower  should  now  be  planted 
out  on  rich,  well-prepared  soil.  Lift  the  plants  with  good 
balhs  of  soil.  Give  the  earlier  plants  a  gcod  soaking  of  liquid 
manure.— A.  T.,  Cirencester. 

<«»■»  

Hybrids  of  Gladiolus  pfimulinus. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  has  been  prepai-ed  by  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  for  the  ''  Rural  New  Yorker.*'  Nearly  2,000  hybrids  of 
the  new  pure  yellow  Gladiolus  primuhnus  bloomed  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  season  as  the  result  of  active  breeding  wortc 
since  the  species  came  into  his  hands  m  the  autumn  of  1905. 
Crosses  were  made  at  every  favourable  opportunity  with  a  great 
number  of  selected  garden  varieties  and  with  every  avaiUble 
species  of  both  winter  and  summer-bloommg  types.  Naturally 
the  main  effort  has  been  to  breed  superior  yellow  varieties  It 
was  also  desired  to  determine  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  influence  of  this  very  distinct  and  new  species  on  dissimilar 
Gladiolus  forms.  The  res.ilts  are  most  interesting,  and  mdioate 
that  primulinns  is  likelv  to  prove  an  important  factor  in 
developing  attractive  neiv  varieties. 
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All  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  "The  Editor,*'  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  evpn  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclo^  a 
stamped  envelone  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned.  Unoer  no  circumstances  can  replies  or  other 
information  be  sent  privately,  even  if  stamped  addressed 
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ROSE  GRUB  (Staffordshire).— Carefully  search  for  the  grubs, 
and  crush  them  between  finger  and  thumb.  Keep  the  trees 
thoroughly  and  forcibly  syringed,  using  decoctions  of  softsoap 
and  paraffin  (one  glass  of  the  latter  to  one  gallon  of  water),  and 
churn  up  thoroughly  ;  or  quassia  extract  could  be  used.  Yes.  the 
nitrate  aressing  would  force  on  growth ;  but  this  can  easily  be 
overdone.  Use  it  carefully,  ana  only  at  intervals.'  Employ 
liquid  cow  manui^,  soot  water,  <fec. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS 
(G.  W.).— If  the  Rhododendrons  are  so  greatly  injured,  cut  away 
all  growths  that  do  not  appear  likely  to  recover,  and,  providing 
the  pLanta  are  in  suitable  soil  and  the  weather  proves  favour- 
able, active  growth  will  soon  oommenoe.  For  the  Australian 
plants  you  name  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  will  be  neces- 
eiary  in  your  latitude,  as  very  few  of  th^m  will  survive  a  winter 
in  the  open  air  even  in  the  South  of  Eneland  unless  they  be 
trained  to  the-  South  aspect  of  a  wall  ana  protected  in  sevei'e 
/Weather.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  sandy  peat,  the  pots 
being  well  drained  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  over  moderate 
bottom  heat,  supplying  water  carefully,  and  potting  the  young 
plants  singly  «u»  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  for  they  soon 
damp  off  when  left  crowded  in  the  se^  pans. 

PLANTING  SEAKALE  (Idem).— Plant  one-year-old  plants 
in  rows  2ift  apart,  inserting  the  plants  in  threes,  in  a  triangle, 
Gin  from  crown  to  crown  j  and  2ft  distant  from  each  other  in 
the  rows.  Beyond  removing  weeds  and  flower  stems  they  will 
not  need  any  further  attention,  although  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  freely  in  dry  weather.  They  wiU  afford  tops  for  cutting 
m  the  following  spring,  which  though  purple  in  colour  will  be 
good  when  cooked,  they  being  cut  when  about  6in  long  and  close 
to  the  base,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  leaves.  To  have  the  heads 
white  or  blanched  they  should  be  covered  with  pots  or  hurdles 
so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  over  the  crown,  and  those  should  be 
covered  with  litter  so  as  to  exclude  light,  or  if  wanted  early  may 
be  surrounded  with  fermenting  materials. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  (R.).— Your  plants  did  not  flower  be- 
cause  the  growths  were  not  matured.  If  young  shoots  are 
issuing  from  the  base  plentifully  you  had  better  cut  out  the  old 
stems,  and  the  young  growths  being  matured  will  flower  freely 
another  year.  Grow  the  plants' on  in  a  very  light  greenhouse, 
watering  them  copiously,  and  when  the  weather  is  genial  place 
them  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  plunging  the  pots  in 
afihes^  and  do  not  let  the  plants  suffer  by  want  of  water.  The 
growing  shoots  should  not  be  stopped,  ff  the  plants  are  in  very 
small  pots  they  may  need  repotting ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
overpot,  the  removal  of  the  surface  soil,  and  a  dressing  of  fresh 
loam,  often  answering  equally  well.  They  grow  well  in  turfy 
loam. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  HOT-WATER  PIPES  (C.  S.).--After 
a  boiler  has  been  worked  for  some  time  up  to  its  full  power, 
the  water  will  at  leaving  the  boiler  have  a  temperature  of 
200dej5  to  212deg.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  return 
pipe  just  before  entering  the  boiler  is  from  IGOdeg  to  ISOdeg 
after  circulating  through  pipes  loOft  in  length  from  the  boiler, 
or  with  return  100  yards.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  distance 
\}Mi  water  has  to  travel  after  leaving  the  boiler.  In  an  oi"dinary 
forced  vinery  160deg  to  ISOdeg  is  quite  hot  enough  for  the  pipes, 
and  there  will  not  be  more  than  lOdeg  difference  between  the 
flow  and  retuni  pipes  after  the  boiler  h«s  been  at  work  a  suffi- 
cient time.  In  some  powerful  boilers  the  water  will  leave  it  at 
210dec  to  212deg,  and  after  traversing  300ft  of  4in  enter  it  again 
at  a  diminution  of  temperature  of  about  12deg,  but  it  should  be 
l^rne  in  mind  that  such  a  boiler  is  probablv  only  heating  one- 
third  or  fourth  of  the  piping  it  i.^  capab.^  of  heating. 


FORMING  COMPOST  (Idem).— To  three  parts  of  good 
strong  loam  add  one  part  of  manure  and  three  parts  of  cocoa 
refuse,  throwing  them  into  a  ridge-like  heap  in  a  sunny  situa- 
tion, and  tui-n  the  heap  over  a  few  times  during  the  summer  in 
dry  weather.  With  the  addition  of  about  one^ixth  of  sand  it 
will  be  available  for  potting  most  kinds  of  plants. 

AMARYLLIS  AND  JACOB.EA  LILIES  NOT  FLOWER- 
ING (P.).— Keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  m  a  stove  tem-  • 
perature.  Water  them  copiously,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  give  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  syringe  fre- 
quently. Continue  this  treatment  until  the  growth  is  complete; 
then  afford  less  water,  yet  keeping  the  soil  moist,  for  they  ought 
never  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will,  if  a  good 
growth  be  made  and  well  ripened,  flower  next  year. 

POTTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Reader).— You  may 
transfer  the  plants  from  the  oin  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
into  their  blooming  pots  if  these  do  not  exceed  9in  in  diameter. 
If  you  wish  to  bloom  the  plants  in  lOin  and  llin  pots  a  pre- 
paratory shift  into  7in  pots  would  be  advisable.  Some  of  the 
finest  blooms  exhibited  last  year  were  produced  by  plants  that 
had  been  shifted  from  Sin  into  the  Sin  and  9in  pots  in  which 
they  flowered.  If  you  transfer  to  the  blooming  pots  at  once  do 
not  Quite  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  but  leave  room  tor  top-dressing. 
In  placing  plants  in  very  large  pots  much  care  is  necessary  in 
watering  until  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil. 

CUCUMBERS    NOT    SWELLING  (J.  C,  Ewell).~As  tihe 

Slants  are  strong  and  the  roots  as  healthy  as  you  can  desire,  we 
o  not  think  they  are  affected  by  the  "disease,"  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  nodosities  on  the  roots  which  contain  minute 
nematoid  worms.  Exudation  from  the  fruit  results  from  an 
excess  of  sap  induced  by  the  too  rich  food  which  the  foliage  and 
fruit  cannot  elaborate ;  and  it  is  parted  with  bv  the  fruit,  abo 
the  young  shoots  and  steins  of  the  plants.  it  is  common  to 
very  luxuriant  plants  when  the  night  temperature  is  too  low  aiid 
damp.  This  also  causes  the  tips  of  the  truit  to  decay.  Cold 
water  applied  to  the  roots  and  too  late  closing  of  the  house  COQ- 
duce  to  the  same  result.  Diminish  somewhat  the  supply  of 
water,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag.  Maintain  la 
night  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg,  a  <iay  temperature  without 
sun  of  75deg,  with  sun  SSeg  to  9udeg,  and  abundant  ventila- 
tion. Shade  slightly  if  the  plants  cannot  endure  bright  sun, 
but  the  less  shading  the  better,  only  employing  it  as  the  least 
of  two  evils,  the  greater  being  scorching.  Close  as  early  as 
possible  so  that  the  temperature  does  not  afterwards  rise  to 
more  than  OOdeg,  syringing  and  damping  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  plants,  paths,  &c.,  should  be  dry  before  nig^tfall^ 
The  minute  portions  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  shrivelled 
condition  of  the  former  on  arrival,  are  oiot  sufficient  to  enable 
anyone  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  real  state  of  your 
plants. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— CorrMpoikfciif«  vihmt  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  iss%u  are  respectfully  requested  to  eonr 
suit  the  folhv)inq  number.  (M.  L.  G.)— Crateegus  tanacetifolia. 
(R.  T.)— 1,  Salix  babylonica;  2,  S,  Caprea;  3,  Pteris  cretica 
albo-lineata  Alexandra:  4,  Scirpus  lacustris.  (J.  R.)— Phlox 
Nelsoni.  (M.  P.)— 1,  Veronica  Teucriiim ;  2,  V.  Cotoneaster; 
3,  Prunus  cerasifera,  the  Mvrobalan  Plum.  (Bee).— 1,  Ophyrs 
muscifera ;  2,  Ophio  pogon  Jaburan  variegatus. 


Tbe  Yaloe  of  Brltisb  Land. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  misconception  by  the  general 
public  on  this  question.  Three- fourths  of  the  people  imagine 
that  all  land  is  valuable,  or  at  any  rate  would  be  so  if  properly 
handled.  The  real  value  of  a  thing  is  the  price  it  will  fetch  in 
the  open  market.  W^e  can  hear  someone  cry,  **  Oh!  but  so  mucn 
land  in  this  country  never  is  in  the  open  market,  as  the  large 
landowners  do  not  offer  their  farms  to  the-  hi^est  bidder." 
W^e  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  truth  in  that  statement, 
but  there  is  quite  sufficient  British  land  which  is  constantly 
coming  in  the  market  to  show  that  land  at  low  prices  may  be 
readily  obtained. 

Within  our  own  knowledge,  and  but  six  years  ago,  an  estate 
of  eleven  thousand  acres,  all  in  one  district,  but  somewhat 
scattered,  was  bought  by  a  local  syndicate  for  fifteen  pounds 
per  acre.     The  estate  was  resold,  chiefly  in  separate  farms,  and 
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in  many  oases  to  tenants  during  a  period  of  three  vears,  until 
500  acres  were  left,  which  no  one  would  have  until  an  enter- 
prifiing  man  was  found  who  wa»  bold  enough  to  offer  about  six 
pounds  an  acre  for  it,  and  he  sot  it.  That  land  is  not  forty 
miles  from  the  '*  I>aily  Mail "  Utrm  at  Orantham.  The  owner 
is  a  man  who  likes  to  turn  his  money' over,  and  people  wanting 
small  farms  might  find  it  worth  while  to  inquire  of  him. 

The  diaadyantagea  of  that  500  acres  lay  in  its  being  scattered 
here  and  there  in  single  fields,  chiefly  without  any  buildings, 
some  of  the  fields  being  very  strons,  and  others  very  light  sand. 
They  lay  in  a  district  of  generally  undesirable  soil,  without 
anything  of  the  picturesque  to  attract  outsiders.  That  syndi- 
cate made  but  a  Tery  snwll  profit  out  of  that  estate,  but  they 
got  a  good  bit  of  cheap  shooting. 

In  this  parish  we  are  to  hare  a  sale. of  old  pasture,  which  is 
expected  to  make  about  fifty  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  good  land, 
and  cost  the  late  owner  nearlv  double.  Situation  is  the  main 
factor  in  determihing  the  Talue  of  land.  The  property  just 
mentioned  would  make  a  bis  price  if  it  were  near  a  large  town, 
but  it  is  at  the  far  end  or  a  remote  country  parish.  Poor 
land,  and  of  little  value  in  the  country,  would  be  valuable  near 
thereat  centres  of  population. 

Climate  also  makes  a  great  difference.  In  some  parts  where 
the  climate  may  be  depended  on,  the  completion  of  the  corn 
harvest  in  August  is  almost  a  certainty  in  any  season,  whereas 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  districts  where  periodically,  and  at 
rather  short  intervals,  too,  the  farmers  (have  a  difficulty  in 
get  tine  any  harvest  at  all. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  remember  the  invasion  of  Essex  by 
Scotsmen  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  how  these  men  saved 
much  of  the  county  from  going  out  of  cultivation.  The  previous 
occupiers  had  lost  both  heart  and  money.  What  induced  the 
Soots  to  make  the  venture.^  Mainly,  of  course,  very  low  rents, 
but  we  believe  there  were,  too,  other  important  items,  first,  the 
proximitv  of  London ;  second,  a  drv  and  dependable  climate. 

Another  great  point  is  natural  fertility.  There  are  ideas 
knocking  about  that  any  kind  of  land  will  grow  good  crops,  and 
that  it  IS  only  a  matter  of  good,  and  we  might  &ay  strenuous, 
culiivaltion.  Well,  that  may  be  so  or  not;  we  know  from 
experience  that  poor  land  occasionally  grows  a^  good  crop,  with 
many  compaFative  failures  wedded  in  between,  whereas  on  good 
land  of  natural  fertility  there  is  seldom  a  semblance  of  failure, 
and  this  without  all  that  extra  expense  and  energy  devoted  to 
the  other.  Everyone  who  has  practical  experience  knows  very 
well  that  some  land  is  cheap  at  £2  or  £S  per  acre,  whereas  other 
land  is  hardly  worth  having.  The  selling  value  of  land  is  often 
affected  by  tne  possibility  that  minerals,  lime,  or  clay  may  be 
profitably  worked  upon  it  in  the  future.  We  have  known 
fortunate  owners  make  small  fortunes  by  selling  sand  for 
building  purposes  from  property  which  was  so  pot>r  as  to  be  for 
other  piiri>oses  almost  valueless. 

Proximity  to  a  railway  station  is  so  important  to  a  farmer 
that  the  neighbouring  farms  are  always  well  let.  There  is  not 
only  the  great  saving  in  delivery  of  produce,  and  the  advantage 
in  doing  a  new  milk  trade,  but  town  manure  can  Ije  fioi  by  rail, 
which  a  farmer  four  or  five  miles  away  could  not  afford  to  buy 
on  account  of. the  great  expense  of  carting. 

To  farm  arable  land,  some  kind  of  building  or  homestead  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  relation  which  the  buildings  bear  to 
the  land  is  not  always  properly  understood,  and  the  cost  and  upkeep 
of  the  buildings  not  always  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration. 
There  are  many  large  estates  well  managed,  with  the  buildings 
kept  up-to-date,  and  in  first-class  condition,  but  which  produce 
a  very  small  net  rental  from  the  land  itself.  Of  course,  a 
farmstead  is  as  dependent  on  the  land  as  the  land  is  on  the 
farmst&ad,  but  the  land  was  there  first,  and  tlie  necessary 
buildings  have  been  added  to  it. 

For  x>oor  rate  assessment  purposes  land  is  assessed 
separately,  the  overseers  usually  assessing  the  farmstead,  and 
charging  the  balance  of  the  rent  to  the  land.  We  know  of 
farm  buildings  and  houses  assessed  at  ridiculously  small  figures 
in  proportion  to  what  they  would  have  cost  t5  biiild,  and  there 
are  very  few  exceptions  to  this,  so  we  miccht  really  call  it  the 
rule.  It  should  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  land  pure  and 
simple  is  worth  less  than  it  appears  to  l>f . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sport  has  lM>rne  a  great  part  in 
keeping  up  the  value  of  British  land.  Hunting  has  done  so, 
but  in  a  less  direct  way  than  shooting,  which  has  caused  a  keen 
demand  for  compact  estates  of  decent  size.  We  think  the 
sportine  value  of  these  estates  is  often  assessed  far  below  what 
it  should  be.  Many  of  them  are  Ijought  with  a  view  to  shooting 
alone,  and  a  good  head  of  ground  game  is  expected  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  reared  pheasants.  The  tenants,  in  spite 
of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  are  i>owerles?  to  keep  hares  and 
rabbits  down  unless  the  keeoers  wish  them  to  do  so;  but  heavy 
reductions  of  rent  often  suffice  to  secure  acquiescence  in  seeing 
damage  done  to  their  crops.  We  have  known  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  as  long  as  both  parties  are  satisfied  it  is  no 
business  of  ours.  But  there  is  one  verr  objectionable  point: 
having  got  his  rent  reduced,  the  farmer  appeils  against  his 
•ssee>smeiit,   and   usually   succeedf;  unle^^  the  assessment    com- 


,  mittee  be  a  strong  bicked  one.  We  hold  that  in  these  cases  the 
reduction  on  the  farmer's  assessment  should  be  added  to  that 
of  the  game  tenant,  for  the  reduction  of  the  farmer's  rent  is 
practically  an  additional  game  rent  paid  by  the  landlord  for 
the  privilege  of  having  good  shooting. 

We  are  wondering  if  many  cows,  or  rather  owners  of  cows, 
are  as  fortunate  in  other  districts  as  they  are  here.  In  this 
parish  there  is  an  immense  amount  <^  lane  herbage,  and  the 
fee  per  cow  for  the  whole  of  the  season  is  somewhere  about  25s., 
this  iiMluding  the  tenting.  It  must  be  a  tremendous  boon  for 
these  little  cow-keepers,  and  the  lanes  are  so  many  that  there 
is  constant  diange  of  pasture.  Probably  these  cows  get  a 
greater  variety  of  grasses  than  the  ordinary  farmer's  stock  con- 
fined within  tour  fences.  We  only  wish  these  good.  Mk.  with 
their  cow  or  two  apiece  would  iust  co-operate  and  make  « 
uniform  butter,  or,  better  still,  become  co-operative  milk 
sellers  on  a  large  soale.  They  would  find  it  more  profitable,  and 
fiar  less  trouble.  A  leader  with  great  personal  influence  is 
wanted  to  make  a  scheme  of  this  sort  "go''  in  every  large 
village  or  collection  of  small  communities. 

Work  01  the  Home  Farm. 

The  fine  weather  continues,  but  we  have  a  few'oenial  showers 
which  not  only  freshen  the  growing  crops^  but  help  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  mould  for  the  turnips.  It  has  been  a  splendid 
time  for  hoeing,  but  the  heavv  ti^nspiration  (on  one  or  two 
oQoasions  almost  frosty)  made  tnings  bad  for  the  men  who  were 
not  provided  with  leggings.  We  saw  some  women  to-day 
retiiming  home  from  work  (hoeing,  we  6UM>osed),  and  their 
skirts  were  pictures  of  bedrabbledness.  We  nave  many  women 
here  who  will  go  to  gather  or  sort  potatoes,. but  who  will  not 
go  to  hoe  corn.  There  is  plenty  of  hoeing  still,  for  thistling  is 
'  a  very  tedious  job,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  amonggst 
potatoes,  the  forcing  weather  we  have  bad  lately  havmg 
encouraged  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  cultivated  crops. 

Turnip  land  which  has  been  recently  ploughcMl,  ridges  up 
very  rough,  and  the  ridges  have  to  be  rolled  oefore  they  are 
split,  and  tne  seed  drilled.  We  saw  a  man  sowing  turnip  tillage 
a  day  or  two  since — an  uncommon  sight  now  manure  distri- 
butors are  ever}- where.  Every  large  farmer  owns  one,  and  the 
small  farmers  can  hire.  An  advantage  gained. by  their  use  is 
that  the  manure  must  be  in  fine  condition.  For  their  invention, 
or  rather  improvement,  we  probably  have  to  thank  the  dieoovery 
of  the  manurial  value  of  basic  slag. 

Turnip  rrdges  which  have  been  drilled,  should  always  be 
rolled  with  a  light  flat  roll,  leaving  the  soil  as  smooth  as  possible, 
with  no  crevices  for  the  flies  to  hide  in. 

There  will  be  a  splendid  crop  of  clover,  unless  the  summer  is 
abnormally  dry.     Every  seed  appears  to  have  grown. 

Horse-hoein(^  potatoes  has  unearthed  some  very  rough  clods, 
and  without  rain  to  soften  them,  they  will  lie  diflBcuIt  to  deal 
with.  The  potatoes  being  up,  ordinary  rolling  is  impossible, 
but  if  some  of  the  rings  he  removed  from  a  Cambridge  roll,  it 
may  be  so  arranged  that  the  remaining  rings  trill  follow  the 
furrows  and  break  the  clods,  there  being  an  empty  space  over 
each  ridge. 

Foals  are  healthy,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  case  ot 
navel  ill. 

The  Utility  PoDltrj  Clab's  TielTe  lonths' Laying  Compatltioi. 

Seven  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  competition 
arranged  by  the  club  began,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wet  weather, 
some  excellent  laying  has  been  recoixiea.  It  should  be  observed 
tliat  twenty  pens,  each  containing  six  pure  bred  hens,  are  com- 
peting at  ftayne,  near  Brain  tree,  Essex,  upon  the  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  club,  and  under  his  personal 
supervision.  Each  pen  has  a  separate  house  and  grass  run,  and 
trap  nests  are  used,  so  that  the  individual  score  of  every  bird 
in  accurately  kept.  The  following  are  the  totals  of  each  peu 
for  the  seven  calendar  montlis:— 1st,  white  Wyandottes,  680 
eggs  ;  2nd,  ditto,  614  ;  3rd,  ditto,  613 ;  4th.  ditto,  599 ;  5th,  ditto, 
564:  6th,  white  Leghorns,  550;  7th,  buff  Rocks,  538;  8th,  white 
Wyandottes,  537  ;  9th,  black  Wyandottes,  484  ;  10th,  white  Wyan- 
dottes, 475;  11th,  buff  Rocks,  472;  12th,  white  La  Bresse,  469; 
13th,  white  Wyandottes,  466;  14th,  Houdans,  462;  16th,  white 
Leghorns,  436;  16th,  buff  Rocks,  427:  17th,  barred  Rocks,  427; 
18th,  white  Leghorns,  376;  19th,  ditl»,  330;  20th,  partridge 
Wyandottes,  326.  No  le>s  than  sixty-two,  i.e.,  more  than  half 
of  the  birds,  have  laid  twenty  eggs  or  more  during  the  month, 
while  five  birds  have  laid  twenty-six  eggs,  and  a  ^i-hite  Leghorn 
hen  produced  twenty-seven  eggjs  in  the  thirty  days.  ^  The  highest 
total  of  any  pen  for  the  month  was  again  attained  by  the  11th 
pen  of  bud  Plymouth  Hecks,  with  143  ^ggs.  or  an  average  of 
nearly  twenty-four  eggs  per  bird.  The  black  Wyandottes  also 
did  well  with  a  total  of  140,  two  birds  laying  twenty-six  egfgs 
each.  S'eedle«s  to  add.  the  weather  has  been  renuirkably  in- 
clement, and  it  V.as  been  a  month  of  varying  temperatures, 
easterly  and  northerly  winds,  snow  and  rain— on  several  days 
the  runs  were  a  qiiacjuiire. 
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WARES 

/"BEGONIAS^ 

Awarded  40  Gold  MMfals  and  SIIVM* 
Cum.  Tbe  finett  strain  prccarable.  Strong, 
well-growii  plants  established  in  pots  ready  for 

bedding- ont. 
8IN0LB.«-Mized,  2/6  doz,  18/-  100 ;  in  separate 

oolonrs,  4/-  doz,  26/-  per  100;  extra  qnaUtr, 

8/-aQdlO/-doz.  i^-         • 

NBW  SINOLB  PRILLBD.BDaBD.-Mized,  ^• 

lUM ;  in  distinct  colours,  9/*  doz. 
SINGLE  CRESTED.-Mixed,6/-doz ;  in  separate 

oolonrs,  0/.  dof . 
DOUBLE.— Mixed,  8/6  doz.  25/.  ICO ;  in  separate 

oelpors,  6/.  doz.  66/.  100;  extra  choice,  12/-,  16/-, 

and  26/-  doz. 
SPECIAL   BEDDERS.— Phosphorasoens.  Connt 

Zepplhi,  Worthfana,  and  others  from  8/6  doz. 

26/- 100 ;  new  bedding  rarietles,  Major  Hope  and 

Waahin«ton,  16/.  doz. 
Svperb  collection  of  named  rarietles. 

CATALOGUE  FBEE  BY  POST. 
Addveaa  Dept.  A. 

WARE'S  NURSERIES,  FBLTHAM 


) 


American  Tree  and 
Malmaison  Carnations 


All  those  i:  tdrested   in    Carnations    kindly    vrlte    for 
iitnatrated  list  with  special  offer  of  collections,  all  rarietles 

fnlly  described. 
Coll.  A,  containing  18  American  Tree  standard  rarietles  in 

8  inch  pots,  7/8 
Cell  B,  eoBtaining  6        ditto  dicto  4/- 

OdIK  B.  containing  12  Malmaison  Flowering  Plants  in  6 

inofapots,  1S/e 
Cell.  F,  containing  0       ditto  ditto  7/8 

The  abore  collections  are  packed  free  and  carr.  paid. 


Carnation  Speolallst, 

The  Nupsepies,  IVER,  BUCKS. 

KEYHES'  dahlias! 

Notad  for  lialf  a  Century. 

6000  RELIItBLE  PUNTS.     BEST  SORTS. 

CATALOGUES    GBATI8. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Dablia   Speolallata,    SAI^ISBURY. 

DtCKSONS      CHOICEST 

STRAINS    OF    FLOWER 

SEEDS 

FOR  PRESgNT  SOWING. 

Dit^soos  sQperb  Pansy.  1/.,  1/6.  and  2/6  per  packet ;  Giant 
and  Gold-laced  Polyanthos,  each  1/-  per  packet :  Mixed 
Alpine  Anricnia,  !/•  and  1/6  per  packet ;  Extra  choice  stage 
Attricnla.  1/6  and  2/0  per  packet;  Antirrhinum.  8d.,  6d., 
and  !/•  per  packet ;  Aouilegias.  8d.,  6d.,  and  1  /•  per  pac^  et ; 
Ointerbary  Bells,  double  and  fcingle  rarietie?,  8d.  and  6d. 
per  packet;  GailUrdia,  mixed  hybriJs,  6d.  and  !/•  per 
packet :  WaUflowers,  single  and  doable  vadetids,  6d.  and 
1/' per  packet ;  Calceolarias.  1/6, 2/6,  :.nd  8/6  per  packet ; 
Cinerarias.  1/6,  2/6.  and  8/4  per  packet ;  Mj  o^otif,  8d..  6d.. 
and  !/•  per  packet ;  Primulas,  1/6,  2,6,  and  8/6  per  packet ; 
Violas,  1/-  per  packet ;  Schiz%nihu9.  Sd..  6d.,  and  !/•  per 
packet. 

DICESONS  finr  CHESTEB 


I 
I 


of  2  Gold  Medals  for  Boser.  This  coaatitntes  a 
record.  If  }ou  hare  any  racant  spot  caused  by  a 
dead  Bo*te  Tree,  replace  now  with  two-year-old  pot 
grown  plants.  Tfy  a  sample  lot  and  you  will  want 
more.  We  offer  1  Hiawatha  (new)  and  2  other 
equally  good  Climbing  Boses  for  3/9.  Sand  for 
Hobbias  Catalogua. 

Hobbles  Ld,  Horlolk  Horserles,  Derebam 

Leaden  Depot :  17,  Broad  Street  Place,  E.C. 


SEEDS 

To   Sow  Now. 

CHOICE  VEGETABLES 


CABBAOB.— CUbrans  Tender  and  True.  l/-oz.; 

Clibrans  Early  Gem,  1/-  pkt. ;  EUam's  Eariy 

Dwarf.    8d.   oz. ;    Enfield    Market,  4d.   oz.  ; 

Mein's  No.  1.  6d.  oz. ;  Bed  Pickling.  6d.  oz. 
CAULIFLOWEB.  —  OHbrans  Early    Gem,   2/6 

pkt. ;  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  1/-.  pkt.,  1/9  oz. ; 

Early  London.   6d.    and    1/-  pkt.,    1/6  oz.; 

Walcheren.  6d.  and  1/-  pkt..  1/6  oz. 
CRB8&-2d.  oz.,  1/.  pint.  1/9  quart. 
BHDIVR.— Digswell   Prize,   6d.   pkt.,   M.  oz.  ; 

Green  Curled,  3d.  pkt. .  6d.  oz. 
LETTUCE.— Clibrans  Hardy  White  Heart,  Od. 

pkt..  1/8  oz. ;  All-the-Year-Bound,6d.  pkU.  1/- 

cz. ;  Bath  Cos,  6d.  pkt.,  9d.  oz. ;  Hammer- 

smith.  4d.  pkt.,  6d.  oz. ;   Lee's  Immense,  6d. 

pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 
M178TABD.-2d.  oz.,  1/-  pint.  1/9  quart. 
OBIONS.— Tripoli  0!obe  Bed,    Flat   Bed,  and 

Giant  Bocca,  8d.  oz. ;  White  Lisbon,  4d.  oz. 
PAR8LBT.— Clibrans     F.xhibition,     !/•     pkt.; 

Myatt's  Garnishing,  Id.  oz. 
BADI8H.  —  Black    Spanish,   4d.    oz.;    Wood'j 

Early  Frame,  8d.  oz. 
SPINACH.— Prickly,  Victoria,  and  VIrolay.  2\ 

oz.,  1/6  quart. 
TUBWIP. -Chirk  Castle,  Id.  oz. ;  Orange  Jelly, 

8d.  oz.  __^_ 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

AlTTIBBHINUHa— Clibrans  Dwari  Scarlet  and 

Clibrars  Dwarf  Bose,  1/-  pkt. ;  Choicest  Mixed. 

Cd.  pkt. 
AQUILEGrA.— Clibrans  Long  Spurred,  I/- pkt. 
AURICULA.— Clibrans  Choice  Alpine.  6d.  and  !/• 

pkt. ;  Clibrans  Prize  Stage.  1.6  and  2/6  pkt. 
CAMPANULA  PTBAMIDALIS.*6d.  pkt. 
CANTERBUBT  BBLL8,  in  separate  or  mixed 

colours,  6d.pkt. 
CARNATIONS,— Clibrans  Prize  MUed,  1/6  and 

2/6  pkt. 
DELPHINIUM.      CLIBBAN8      CHOICEST 

MIXED.— 6d.  pkt. 
FOBOET-ME-NOTS.— Wide  range  of  sorts,  8il. 

ftud  ed .  pki. 
FOXGLOVBB.— Sejurnle,  or  nilxeiL  col o lira,  3d. 

iiad  Qil  pkt. 
HOLLTHOCKS.— Superb     mlxeJ^    doult!*     or 

■inxk.  Gd.  and  1/   pVt^ 
PANST.— X»w  Otijmati,   large  IfowenjJ,  (d,.  Ji- 

Einii  y/tt  pkt. 
PENTBTEMON.— C ho; e»  mixed H  Od.  and  W-  pkt* 
POPPY   ilcsland).— Separate  or  talked    ciiluurs, 

ed.  and  I/- pkt, 
POLTANTHUB.— Choice  lEtxed,  Oil.  and  ih  pkt, 
PRIMROSE.— Choice  mixed.  1^  pkt. 
STO'K.— Emt  Lothian,  mt iced,  1/  pkt.;  Eraisp- 

loQ.  tid.  and  I/-  pkt. 
SWBBT  WILLIAM.— CI: brans  Auricub  Eyed, 

1/  pkt, 
WALLFLOWER.— CUbrana  dwirJ    Black,    1/- 

pkt. ;  Biood  11  ed*  3 J.  aid  fd.   i»kt.  ;   Baivolr 

C*Btle,  fld.  Mid  i;^  pkt. ;  Choice  mlx^d,  Bd,  3iid 

I/,  ptt.         _^^^^^ 

CHOICE  INDOOR  STRAINS 

CTC  LAM  EN,  —  Gl  ib  rnn^    Go  Id    ^f  ed  a.1    &  trai  n , 

Bt  parriEe  or  miJiei  colour*,  2/«  pkt. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Chlprjio*Ooli I  Mednl  Slnla. 

1/ 'i  iirnl  %<i  pkt. 
ClWERARfA.-Clfbrnn8  Choice*:  Prize,  mizad, 

l/eand^/upkC, 
GLOXINIA  -G  Ibrani    C  hoicks t   prii*,    mixed, 

1/0  and  3/6  pkr. 

FULL  LIST  OF  SEEDS 

FREE    ON    REQUEST. 


CLIBRANS, 

MANCHESTER   AND   ALTRINCH&M. 

Seed  Trial  Oround«— Bramhall,  Cbeahlr*. 


THUBSDAT.  JUNE  U,  1906. 


Of  a  Place. 


EFOBE  me,  as  I  write.  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  gardenisg  friend 
asking  me  that  if  I  should  hear  of 
anything  likely  to  suit  him,  will  I 
kindly  let  him  know.  You  know 
what  this  means,  my  readers, because 
perhaps  you  have  received  similar 
l^f  Iters  yourself,  or,  may  be,  at  some  time 
in  your  career  you  have  written  one  of 
them.  Out  of  place!  It  is  a  state  of 
affairs  that  private  practitioners  of  to-day  have 
a  wholesome  dread  of,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondere4  at,  considering  the  preponderance  of 
gardeners  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  places. 
I  wonder  how  many  eligible  garderers  there 
are  to-day  out  of  place,  and  anxiously  on  the 
lookout  for  anything  likely  to  suittheui.^  The 
overcrowding  of  gardening  is  admitted,  while 
everyone  agrees  that  wages  are  lamentably  low, 
and  the  social  standing  of  gardeners  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  The  British  Gardeners' 
Association  was  established  with  the  laudable 
object  of  improving  matters,  but  whether  it 
will  succeed  is  a  question  for  the  future  to 
decide. 

The  roll  of  membership  of  the  B.G.A.  increases 
slowly,  too  slowly  for  some  of  the  promoters 
of  the  institution,  and  gardeners  are  charge  1 
with  being  weak-kneed  and  blind  to  their  own 
interests.  They  may  be;  I  do  not  pretoid  to 
argue  the  point  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  people  who  make  the  charges 
are  not  private  gardeners;  they  do  not  fully 
realise  the  difficulties  or  the  position  of  the 
latter,  nor  do  they  know  as  well  as  him  how 
fastidious  some  employers  are,  and  the  peculiar 
views  they  take  of  things.  In  face  of  all  this, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  surprising  that  many 
gardeners  are  content  to  sit  on  the  fence  where 
the  B.G.A.  is  concerned,  and  let  well  alone; 
for,  after  all,  the  association  in  the  eyes  of  some 
employers  flavours  of  trades  unionism.  How- 
ever mistaken  the  idea  may  be,  the  gardener 
knows  that  the  B.G.A.  is  not  likely  to  find  him 


EEADER8  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardenlaf 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticnltural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings.  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  *'THB  EDITOR,**  at 
12,  MItpe  Coupt  Chambeps,  Fleet  atpeet, 
London,  ELC,  and  to  no  other  person  and  tc  no  other 
address. 
No.  1459.— Vol.  LVI  .  Tuird  Series. 
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Another  situation  if  he  happens  to  lose,  the  one  ho  is  in  on  ite 
•ccount.  I  do  not  write  this  with  any  idea  of  depreciating  the 
efforts  of  the  association ,  for  I  believe'  ite  principles  and  objects 
are  good,  but  I  am  putting  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  many 
gardeners,  who  deserve  sympathy  rather  than  criticism.  .  ,   . 

There  are  good  and  considerate  employers,  and  some  who 
are  exacting  even  to  being  tyrannical.  The  gai'dener  whose  lot 
is  to  serve  the  latter  is  not  to  be  envied,  arid  the  man  in  the 
street  condemns  him  as  wanting  in  self-respect  because  >fae 
puts  up  with  snubs  and  slights  enough  to  make  any  human 
blood'  boil.  Why  does  he  do  it  ?  Because  he  knows  the  state 
of  the  labour  market,  the  scarcity  of  pkcea,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  in  again  when  one  is  once  out,  and  perhaps,  poor  fellow, 
he  has  a  family  of  children— "  encumberances"  they  are  called 
in  the  advertisement.  A  hateful  word  it  is,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  country"  is  getting 
to  be  a  matter  for  grave  concern.  The  gardener  knows  full 
well  that  if  he  has  more  than  one  or  two  children  they  will 
be  in  his  way  of  getting  another  s'tuation,  and  for  their  sakes 
he  puts  ui>  with  things  that  are  distasteful  to  hrm,  pockets  a 
low  wage  in  return  for  his  knowledge  and  labour,  and  waits 
patiently,  and,  Micawl)er-like,  hopci?  something  better  will  turn 
up.  Inclination  tells  him  to  throw  it  up ;  good  sense  says  wait, " 
for  where  are  you  going  to  get  a  situation  when  you  are  out 
of  this  one? 

What  are  the  causes  which  lead  men  to  being  out  of  place  .^ 
We  will  leave  out  those  cases  in  which  it  is  the  gardener's  own 
fault,  and  through  some  neglect  of  duty,  incompetence,  or  ill- 
behaviour  he  is  asked  to  re/^ign.  In  these  instances  the  man 
lias  no  one  to  blame  but  him.seif,  and  if  he  suffera  it  is  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  But  what  of  the  maii 
who  finds  himself  out  through  the  death  of  an  employer  or 
eome  other  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control? 
Surely  he  has  claim  on  our  sympathy,  because  to-day  he  is 
holding  a  respected  position  with  a  staff  of  men  under  him  and 
a  certain  amount  of  pjAver.  What  is  he  when  he  is  out  of 
place?  Nothing,  till  he  gets  another  one,  and  this  is  where 
the  unfortunate  part  of  the  situation  comes  in.  The  man  is 
a  gardener  or  nothing;  there  is  no  medium, course,  as  many  have 
had  giood  reason  to  realise. 

The  nurseryman,  kindly  enough  no  doubt,  opens  his  doore 
to  thie  gardener  out  of  place,  and  offers  him  employment  till 
ho  gets  suited;  but  what  is  it?  The  man  who  was  a  head 
gardener  yesterday  becomes  a  nursery  hand  to-day,  and  the 
nurseryman  in  return  for  his  generosity  gets  expert  labour  for 
which  he  pays  wages  that  any  self-respecting  navvy  would 
reject.  W*o  can  tell  but  the  man  himself  what  the  gardener 
suffers  as  he  drags  on,  as  some  do,  in  the  nursery  week  after 
week,  perhaps  month  after  month,  keeping  I'fe  and  soul 
together— one  cannot  call  it  living— on  a  few  paltry  shillingaa 
week;  parted  perhaps  from  his  wife  and  family,  and  hoping, 
a«  men  only  can  hope  when  they  are  in  a  tight  corner,  for 
something  to  turn  up.  After  allow' ng  full  credit  to  the 
nurseryman  for  giving  temporary  employment  to  the  gardener 
out  of. place,  is  it  too  mucn  to  expect  of  him  to  pay  for  the 
labour*  of  the  latter  at  market  value,  instead  of  giving  him 
a  miserable  pittance  in  return  for  his  work?  When  the  out- 
of-place  aardener  goes  into  the  nursery  he  is  expected  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

In  view  of  everything  then,  is  it  surprising  that  the  gar- 
dener dreads  the  thoucht  of  being  cut  of  place,  and  to  avoid 
this  he  puts  up  with  things  that  he  would  not  tolerate  in  other 
eircumstances  ?  Put  yourself  in  his  position,  my  reader,  and 
"then  answer  the  question.  And  consielering  the  uncertainty  of 
the  gardener's  occupation,  the  poorness  of  his  wages  as  a  rule, 
-the  liability  of  being  thrown  out  at  any  time,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  in  again  should  this  happen,  need  we  wonder 
at  any  gardener  hesitating  about  bringing  up  his  sons  to  the 
same  calling?  Instead  of  doing  this  they  Inok  about  for  «uiother 
occupation  that  offers  more  security,  and  in  which  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  employers  have  not  to  lie  studied  to  the  same 
ejctent.  It  is  said  that  the  «tandard  of  gardeners  from  a  point 
of  intellect  and  education  is  not  so  high  as  it  used  to  be.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  the  question  is  open,  but  if  such  is  the 
ease  it  may  be  because  gardeners  are  being  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  day  labourers  instead  of-  the  sc^ns  of  gardeners  and 
others  who  are  socially  and  educationally  a  step  above 
labourers.  Not  that  the  labourer's  son  who  shows  capacity 
should  not  have  the  chance  of  bpcomins:  a  gardener,  but  with 
many  bright  exceptions,  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  a 
number  who  crowd  th^  ranks  are  fitted  for  be'ns  gardeners. 

How  is  the  gardener  who  is  out  to  get  another  situation? 
T^ere  are"  three  courses  which  suggest  themselves,  viz.,  adver- 
tising, by  the  recommendation  of  a  nurseryman,  and  private 
influen<»e.  Of  these  three,  advertisement  is  a  weak  staff  to  lean 
upon,  for  comparatively  few  gentry  in  need  of  a  gardener  con- 
sult the  advertisement  columns  of  a  paper.  They  have  no  need 
to,  because  by  a  lift  of  the  finger  they  oan  bring  applicants  for 
the*  situation  around  them  in  shoals,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  place 
is  of  the  average  character,  and  many  a  gardener  in  search  of 
a  situation  has  spent  money  th^t.he  could  ill  afford  to  no  pur- 


pose in  advertising  until  he  got  fiick  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
gave  up  this  means  in  despair.  In  the  old  days  gardeners 
used  to  look  to  the  leading  nursery  firme  to  find  them  a 
situation  when  in  need  of  one ;  but,  if  reports  be  true,  nursery- 
men  do  not  fill  half  the  places  th«t  they  iistfd  to  ^,  ^fd  to  go 
into  a  nursery  is  by  no  means  a  sure  and  certain-  way  or  getting 
speedily  suited.  Private  influence  and  Teoomniendation  is  th^ 
other  course,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  best  one.  .  It  w  through 
the  influence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  move  in  good  society 
that  gardeners  get-  situations,  and  perhaps  more  places  are 
filled  over  the  dinner  table  than  anywhere.  It  is  evident  then 
that  the  men  who  have  influence  amongst  the  wealthy  stand 
the  best  chance,,  and  even  they  cannot  make  places,  or  efertato 
gardeners  who  have  served  in  aristocratic  families  would  not 
hrtve  to  wait  so  long  ais  some  of  them  do.  *    -l       '     o    t 

Am  I  taking  a  dismal  and  pessimistic  view  of  the  case.;'  k 
hope  not,  as  these  lines  are  not  being  written  with  any  idea 
of  discouragement,  but  jt  is  well  sometimes  to  look  facts  fair[y 
and  squarely  in  the  face,  anel  in  support  of  my  remarks  1  do 
not  appeal  to  those  who  for  years  have  held  comfortable 
situations  under  considerate  employers,  but  rather  to  these 
who  know  from  bitter  experience  what  it  means  to  be  out  ot 

place.— G. 

— .   I '        #•»     ■ 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  we  should  always  speak  of  thun- 
deiistorms  and  of  the  damage  they  cause  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Hiunder  is  entirely  liarmleas,  and  is  merely  ^e  cwck,  ana. 
multiplied  echoes  due  to  the  sudden  closing  up  ot 
Thunder,  the  aerial  vacuum  created  by  the  lightning  fladi. 
When  we  consider  the  varied  nature  ottha  thunder 
peal  and  the  time  it  often  lasts,  it  ii&  somewhat  of  a  puzrie  at 
first  sight  how  it  can  be  caused  by  an  absolutelv  instantaneous 
discharge  of  electricity  through  so  impalpable  a  material  ifts 
atmospheric  air.  A  little  •  consideration,  howeyer,  ot  a  tew 
points  elucidates  the  mystery.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  electric 
discharge  occurs  qmte  close  to  us,  the  thunder  instantly  ferilows 
as  a  single  loud,  diarp,  deafening  report,  the  rumbling  noise 
foIk>wing ;  if  a  little  farther  off,  a  suooession  of  sharp  orackling 
noises  is  heard,  and  then  the  rumbhng  of  the  echoas. 

It  will  often  have  .been  noticed  too,  that  as  a  rfMult  of  the 
self-same  flash,  comparatively  loud  reports  are  heard  whan  the 
rumbling  has  to  some  extent  died  away,  and  another  thingis 
that  not  inf i-equently  a  stunning  repon  heferd  at  erne  point  has 
not  been  specJaJly  noted  in  the  immediate  vJfmity.  lo 
account  for  all  these  apparent  vagaries  we  must  first  T>«Ar  in^ 
mind  that  a  flash  of  lightning  may  traverse  a  very  lar^  space, 
even  hundreds  of  yarels.  We  see  the  whole  of  the  flash  at  once, 
and  the  sound  engendered  by  it  is  also  produced  all  at  ooce  from  . 
end  to  end  of  its  journey.  Sound,  however,  travels  at_a  snail  s 
pace  AS  compared  with  light,  and  as  a  consequence  it  reaches 
our  ears  not  as  a  sinile  crack,  but  as  a  criicklme  sucoessjott 
extending  over  as  long  a  period  as  sound  would  take  to  travel 
from  the  nearest  to  the  more  distant  point  of  .tho- .xiwpharKfi,  , 
Next  we  have  the  fact  that  the  sound  is  reflected  aa  echoes  by 
the  ck>uds,  and  these  echoes  are  re-echoed^  and  reach  our  ears. 
Bs  more  or  less  softened  or  muffled  grumbhngs,  and  ^arriving  as 
they  necessarily  must  from  various  distances,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  two  such  echoes  reach  the  same,  point  simul- 
taneously, doubling  the  loudness.  .      .       1^ 

With  regard  to  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  nowse  involvea 
by  the  sudden  closing  up  of  the  fissure  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  electric  discharge  through  .it,  ana  the  apparent 
inadequacy  of  so  tenuous  a  medium  as  air  of  creatijng  such  by 
mere  collision  of  its  reunited  particles  and  the  consequent 
vibration  which  conveys  the  sound  to  our  ears,  it  is  well  to 
i>emember  that  practically  all  sound,  loud  or  otherwise,  is  pro^ 
duced  by  aerial  agitation.  The  report  -of  a  cannon,  the  neatest 
artificial  imitation  of  thunder,  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  mere 
splitting  of  the  air  and  reolosing  of  the  space,  but  to  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  instantaneous  introduction  into  it  of  the 
volume  of  gas  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  explosives  used. 
The  surrounding  air  is  consequently  suddenly  eompreased  and 
pushed  aside,  and  thereby  a  ring  of  vibrational  w«ves  is  set  up, 
which  eventually  reach  our  earn  and  form  the  wport.  With  the 
electric  spark,  however,  of  which  the  lightning  is  but  a  jarge 
example,  its  inconceivably  intense  heat  is  probably  a  factor  m 
the  sound  production  by  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  it  traverses, 
plus  the  mere  splitting  of  the  aerial  mass  by  its , passage.  « 

As  regards  the  cause  of  the  lightning  storms  of  which  we 
have  recently  had  some  remarkable  examples,  it  seems  so  f«r  to 
be  iittle  undenstood.  Although  usuaUy  associated  with  hot 
sultry  weather,  they  may  even  occur  m  winter,  and  ma  snow- 
storm. They  are  usually  heralded  by  the  appearan<»  of  masse® 
of  cumulus  cloud  with  ragged  detached  edges  and  of  a  peculiar 
ruddy  or  brownish  tint,  wTiich  is  known,  to  be  due  to  electno 
tension.  Therein  the  electric  forces  appeal  to  aocumulate.on 
opposite  lines  until  the  strain  is  relieved  by  the  sudden  passing 
of  a  stream  »f  electricity  from  one  ares  to  another;  «»  thun- 
derous peal  results,  the  watery  particles  coMtituting  tha  cloudy 
masses  fly  together  as  if  magnetised,  and  down  oomes  we 
torrential  rain  to  complete  the  programme.— D. 
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Cattleya  Mendell  Queen  Alexandra. 

This  chast-e  variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons, 
King's  Road,  Chels<?a,  S.W.,  at  the  Temple,  where  it  was 
much  admired.  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  fiaving  a  pure  white 
iabellum,  with  the  exception  of  a  verv  pleasing  rosy-piirple 
marking  in  the  centre ;  while  tlie  petals  and  sei>als  are  snowy 
white,  and  of  good  substance. 

The  Qenus  Cattleya. 

{Concluded  from  page  612.) 
The  Two-leaved  Species. 
These  are  not  grown  in  such  quantities  as  those  alrcs^dy 
named,  but  they  include  some  interesting  and  ui*eful  subjects. 
Just  aow  C.  Skmneri  is  making  a  nice  show,  and  later  we  have 
C.'s  bioolor,  superba,  intermedia,  velutina,  guttata,  Loddijesi, 
Oroesi,  and  Bowringiana ;  while  the  pretty  dwarf  Aclandise  is 
seen  to  advantage  when  made  up  into  compact  specimens  and 
suspended  from  the  roof.  The  yellow  C.  oitrina  is  best  aooom- 
modlated  on  a  raft^  and  ought  to  be  arown  in  the  cool  house  with 
the  foliago  pointing  downwards.  Little  soil  is  needed  about 
the  roota,  although  it  is  eesential  that  the  plants  are  made 
secure.  The  nuniber  of  Cattleyas  refen*ed  to  in  these  articles 
by  no  means  exhausts  tlie  supply;  but  the  others  are  of  more 
interest  to  the  botanist  and  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
species,  than  to  the  majority  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits. 

The  type  of  house  usually  chosen  for  Cattleyas  and  Lselias 
is  one  with  a  span  roof  having  both  top  and  bottom  ventilatoris, 
and  built  away  from  the  shside  of  trees  or  buildings.  Plenty  of 
hot  w^ater  piping  and  boiler  power  is  needed  to  prevent  a  dry 
dtu£Py  atmosphere  when  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  drive  the  fire. 
A  suitable  temperature  is  one  varying  from  70deg  F.  in  summer, 
and  55deg  to  oOdeg  through  the  winter.  The  minimum  stated 
is  intended  as  the  night  temperature  for  the  coldest  months 
only :  during  July  and  onward  it  will  be  proportionally  higher. 

OattJeyas  enjoy  all  the  light  possible  without  iniury  to  the 
foliaee,  and  at  no  time  must  they  be  heavily  shaded,  or  the 
oseu3o-bulbs  will  be  weak  and  fail  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
Ventilation  should  always  be  given  with  due  regard  to  the 
weather.  A  free  and  buoyant  atmosphere  is  essential,  and  to 
this  end  the  stages  and  floors  ought  to  be  kept  moist  by  occa- 
sionally sprinkling  them  with  the  water  pot. 

So  far  as  compost  is  concerned,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  since  broken  potsherds  formed  the  bulk  of  the  orchid 
potter*s  material.  Xow,  every  grower  (with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) is  talking  of  Polypodium  and  Osmunda  fibre,  which 
undoubtedly  are  first  rate  when  the  best  is  procured,  ana  will  be 
used  more  extensively  when  their  qualities  become  better  known. 
Either  of  the  fibres  mentioned  can  be  used  for  potting  purposes 
in  conjunction  with  sphagnum  moss,  but  the  following  mix- 
ture is  recommended  for  beginners :  Take  one  of  the  fibres 
quoted,  lumpy  peat,  and  .chopped  sphagnum  moss  in  eoual 
parts;  then  add  a  sprinkling  of  broken  charcoal  or  crusned 
crocks,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  This  must  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  pressed  moderately  firm  around  the  base  of  the 
plants. 

Potting  takes  place  nearly  all  the  year  round,  especially 
where  seedlings  are  included -^  but  flowering  specimens  do  not 
require  disturbance  every  season,  in  fact,  the  best  spikes  are 
noted  the  second  year  after  being  provided  with  new  soil.  The 
watering  must  be  carried  out  according  to  the  season  and  the 
condition  of  the  growth.  For  instance,  immediately  after  re- 
potting little  water  is  needed,  but  as  the  bulb  develops  it  may 
be  applied  in  larger  quantities,  and  be  again  reduced  when  the 
peeudo-btilb  is  fully  matured.  Scale  sometimes  attacks  this 
genus  around  the  growing  point,  and  once  it  gains  a  foothold 
only  persistent  attention  to  cleaning  will  eradicate  this  pest. 
If  these  few  details  are  borne  in  mind  little  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  growing  this  splendid  group  of  orchids  to  perfection, 
as  a  house  or  division  can  be  set  apart  for  them,  which  helps  the 
grower  considerably.— T.  Anstiss. 

Imported  Orchids. 

In  potting  imported  plants  it  is  better  t<j  give  rather  more 
drainage  than  is  used  for  established  plants,  and  smaller  pots, 
as  if  a  plant  gets  pot-bound  it  is  easuy  dix>pped  into  a  larger 
size  witnout  interferinor  with  its  growth.  Ulean  pots  should 
always  be  used,  and  where  large  quantities  of  pots  are  used  a 
pot-washing  macnine  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  it  saves  time 
— and  there  is  not  much  time  to  spare  just  now — and  washes 
pots  cleaner  than  when  done  by  hand.  It  also  makes  the  boy 
think  he  is  a  bit  of  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  pot  washer,  and  a 
boy  can  wash  several  hundred,  according,  to  size,  in  half  a  day. 
—rThe  Orchid  Review.") 


Daffodil  Echoes. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  writer,  ''  Daffodil  Day,'*  as  one-  of 
two  friends  has  dubbed  it,  is  a  notable  one  of  the  year.  It  is 
one  of  the.  movable  feasts,  the  date  of  which  is  regulated  not 
by  the  moon,  but  by  the  influence  which  King  Sol  chooses  to 
exert.  And  this  season  he  dettrmined  that  it  should  be  some- 
what later  tlian  usual.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  trio  made  their 
annual  visit  to  enjoy  an  inspection  of  the  great  Daffodil  col- 
lection of  C.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Valleyfield,  Peni- 
cuick,  N.B.,  now  of  Dalhousie  Castle,  within  easy  reach  of 
Edinburgh.  The  event  is  yearly  anticipated  with  great 
pleasure,  not  only  l>ecause  of  the  Daffodil  display,  uneoiialled, 
so  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  in  Scotland,  but  also  of  the  cer- 
tainty, begotten  of  experience,  of  an  Urbane  and  cordial 
welcome. 

It  would  \)e  impassible,  it  would  also  l>e  unadvisable,  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the  sorts  grown  at 
Dalhousie  Castle,  seeins:  tliat  everything  of  any  worth  is  in- 
cluded, from  Peter  Barr  downwards.  But,  writing  from 
memory,  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  may  be  noted.  Ihe 
first  thing  to  catch  the  eve  was  a  large  bed  of  maximus,  which 


Cattleya  Mendell  Queen  Alexandra. 

showed  that  the  problem  of  successfully  growing  that  beautiful 
but  elusive  Daffodil  had  been  fairly  solved.  Adjoining  was 
another  bed,  at  the  head  of  which  presided  King  Alfred,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  both  in  form  and  colour.  Of  this  there 
were  considerable  numl>ers.  Weardale  Pfj/ection,  Van 
Waveren's  Giant,  Hodscck's  Pride,  and  Duke  of  Bedford  are  but 
a  few  of  the  host  of  magnates  in  attendance  on  *  the  King. 
A  large  breadth  of  Madame  de  Graaff  was  a  delight  to  see. 
These  were  in  beds  in  the  higher  part  of  the  gardens. 

Elsewhere  in  the  grass,  in  the  lower  ground,  was  a  full 
assortment  of  the  medium  and  smaller  cupped  sorts.  Cygnet. 
Maggie  Mav,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Lucifer,  Torch,  Wiii 
Scarfett,  Peach,  and  The  Sisterhood -recur  to  mind,  also  masses 
of  J  B  M.  Camm,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Duche:^  of  Westminster, 
Minnie  Hume,  Lulworth,  Gloria  Mundi,  weie  in  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion. Farther  on  numerous  sort/i  were  planted  in  the  grass, 
while  bold,  vigorous  clumps  lighted  up  the  extensive  herbaceous 
borders.  In  short,  Daft'odiis  were  everywhere,  and  they  were 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  ordeal  of  frost  and  snow 
through  which  they  had  but  recently  passed. 

Not  the  least  interesting  was  a  batch  of  seedlings.     Of  these 
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one  cLaltenged  comparison,  not  unfavourably,  with  the  re- 
nowned Peter  B«rr  himself,  And  others,  both  selfs  and  bicolors 
were  quite  abreast  of  notable  established  sorts.  Such  suoceas 
grres  good  reason  to  expect  revelations  in  the  development  of 
succeeding  years.  Much,  and  that  of  much  interest,  might  be 
written  of  tho  extensive  gardens  of  Dalhousie  Oastle,  complete 
an  all  tjhe  equipments  of  a  first-class  establishment,  and  in  every 
respect  up-to-date  and  in  faultless  order;  but  this  inadequate 
reference'  to  one  of  their  features  must  for  the  present  suffice. 
On  the  day  following  our  visit  the  public  were  to  be  admitted, 
as  is  generously  the  custom  of  Mr.  tk)wan.  To  him  and  to  his 
talented  gardener,  Mr.  Pirie^  the  three  pilgrims  to  a  Scottish 
fihnne  of  Fiona  renew  their  grateful  thanks.— A  Scottish 
Amateur. 

<■•■!  


BeddlDg  Plants.' 


Ridmg  through  parks,  along  boulevards  and  country  roads, 
ttpeedmg  m  trains  through  villages  and  towns,  all  over  the 
county,  passing  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  wealthy  with 
their  beautiful  lawns  and  the  humble  cottages  of  the  poor  sur- 
Tound«i  by  modest  yarde,  everywhere  the  eyes  meet  the  bright- 
ness of  flowers  and  richly  coloured  plants,  which  at  once  im- 
^ITS*  ^^^  ^  *'^®  popularity  and  universal  love  for  bedding 

^'Tm^  a  large  variety  of  these  plants,  from  the  smallest 
annual  hke  Portulaca,  to  the  stately  subtropical  plants,  and 
the  perennials  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  figure  greatly  in 
various  effective  displays.  Then  we  have  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
liaffodils,  &c.,  for  early  spring  flowering.  No  garden  need  be 
without  flowera  from  the  time  the  dainty  little  Crocuses  peep 
out  of  the  snow  until  late  in  fall.  No  matter  how  small  the 
purse,  enough  seed  can  be  purchased  to  obtain  a  very  har- 
monious and  artistic  effect,  as  well  as  a  continuous  season  of 
flowere.  It  18  not  the  means  of  being  able  to  procure  a  large 
amount  of  choice  ulants,  but  it  is  the  good  taste  and  skill  of  the 
designer  who  understands  how  to  make  an  aarangement  to 
hannoniou^y  and  discriminately  combine  the  various  colours 
With  immediate  surroundings  no  matter  how  inexpensive,  that 
appeals  to  the  lover  of  Nature  with  all  its  beauty,  and  this  is 
What  we  are  striving  for  more  and  more  every  day. 

The  average  florist  who  deals  in  bedding  plants  should  by  all 
means  give  this  particular  subject  thorough  study,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  assist  and  educate  his  customers,  who  in  most  cases 
aporeciate  such  advice  and  instructions  in  regard  to  arrauKinir 
and  planting  their  gardens  so  as  to  present  a  beautiful  picture. 
I'^il^^^  ^"f*  *^  ^^^  artistic  iudgment  and  ability  to  accom- 
plish this  as  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture  on  canvas:  The  de- 
flS!Tl,i"«u  ;^o^„^^ivid"«lity,  and  know  exactly  what  proper- 
«]^  w^lt""**  T"  •**»?" v^^^.8«>"  ^^^y  will  be  fully  developed 
?i^fi^r».i?^'^^''"''lT"  ^t""^  together:  in  fact,  he  must%€^ 
the  finished  picture  before  him  when  he  designs  his  plans.    The 

?!5l"^f  Jlf'To?^'''^^ii"°'lt"**"^  ^^^  to  arrange  tfiese  beauti- 
ful  gifts  of  Nature  better,  the  sooner  we  make  a  krge  maioritv 

^l;l!!^*^\^^  ^^  ^~°?  "**^^°  happier.  We  have  every- 
thing to  do  It  with,  now  let  us  understand  how  to  do  it.     To 

Where  to  Pi^nt. 

*^  K       ^^^^^  selection  of  the  place  for  the  floral  display  is  first 

i n^f  J^^II^T"^/  *"  y^"^  ^^""'^  '^  7'^}  ^«  properly  effktive  is 
just  as  important  as  the  execution  of  the  planting/as  this  takes 
a  definito  part  m  the  entire  scheme.  Locality, liuildincs  and 
size  of  grounds  must  be  taken  into  consideratL  iSb  fmalSr 
the  place,  the  simpler  should  be  the  display ;  it  is  easy  to  over- 
crowd  a  small  front  lawn,  whereby  the  pro'iir  effect  i  e^t^rdy 
Jost.  Large  places  in  proportion  will  have  mora  elaborate 
planting^,  and  the  artist  wjTl  have  occasion  to  plan  s^ial 
S/m'Ic      **  ^"^y*"^8,  partorres,  sunken  gardens,  Italian 

..iJP^^  i[  •^?*  ^^  *  building  is  most  always  selected  for  the  dis- 
play, which  IS  generally  formal,  and,  if  the  space  is  limited  a 
wX^rw"  ^^  P^*^.""  *fe^"^«  *^  building  will  ^  sXlent 
^ttor^  TEL^°fl,''^V'''l*^  on  the  lawn,  proportional  to  th^ 
Decte.  ine  backyard  as  a  rule  is  very  much  neglected,  and  in 
wr.T^'^i''"!^^^^^^^  hero  I  would  advocate  a  g^ass  plot 
fll  t^^^""^-  P>»^»*^<>?»:  How  much  moro  cheerful  oneWould 
feel    lookmg  into  a  well-kept  yard  than  at  a  k)t  of  rubbish 

^tt^*^^  ^^x}^l^^^  dimensions  with  their  beautiful  landscape 
effects  must  be  treated  more  in  detail.     Here  we  have  an  oppo^ 
IIaZ  i^'  ^  u^  ^"i^  '^  connection  with  residences,  conservatories, 
■and  mibhc  buildings,  courtyards,  parterres.  Rose  gardens,  Ac 
which  ^  a  general  rule  are  part  of  the  arohitectural  scheme, 

*  A  paper  read  by  Alois  Prey,  Head  Gardener  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago 
at  the  convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Florste,  Thiladelpbia,  Pa. 


and  m  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  building.  In  the  last  few 
years  Italian  gardens  have  again  become  quito  popular,  and 
these,  espeaialTy  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  must 
be  treated  by  themselves;  they  are  very  set,  and  usually  con- 
tain considerable  colour  well  blended  together. 

Parks. 

Besides  the  forms  of  special  treatment  already  mentioned 
we  also  have  other  flower  gardens,  which  give  an  opportunity  for 
a  larger  variety  of  flowering  plants,  in  the  line  of  aamuals, 
Roses,  and  perennials,  Ac,  which,  properly  arranged,  make  a 
brilliant  effect  without  intorfering  with  the  moro  subdued  and 
restful  landscape.  Public  parks  especially  form  a  great  field  for 
floral  displays,  and,  although  some  authorities  on  landsempe 
gardening  do  not  favour  them,  I  believe  the  public  fiillv  appre- 
ciate flowers.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  them 
run  wild  all  over  the  park ;  keep  them  in  the  vicinity  of  build- 
ings, or  entirely  away  and  scroened  off  from  the  quiet  land- 
scape. Boulevards  and  small  squares  can  also  be  most  admiraUj 
brightened  with  flower  beds. 

At  the  convention  in  Bay  ton,  O.,  all  our  members  had  tiha 
rare  onportunity  of  seeing  how  the  surroundinss  of  a  factory  can 
be  laid  out  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner;  nere  our  bedding 
plants  brighten  daily  tne  minds  of  thousands  of  people.  Many 
people  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  iKissess  a  home  with  a  lawn 
and  flower  beds.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such  to  deprive 
themselves  of  Nature's  gifts;  they  can  enjoy  them  in  a  more 
modest  way  by  keeping  flower  boxes,  which,  no  mattor  how 
obscure  and  unassuming  the  dwelling,  give  it  a  homelike  air  and 
enliven  the  aspect  of  many  an  othem-ise  sombre  home.  On  Hie 
other  hand  nuiny  beautiful  residences  rely  solely  upon  piasBa 
boxes  for  their  floral  display,  and  exquisite  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  manner. 

Finally,  a  few  words  should  be  devoted  to  the  homes  of  oar 
loved  dead.  There  is  nothing  more  soothing  to  the  grief- 
stricken  heart  than  the  sight  ol  well-kept  cemetories,  bedded 
with  appropriate  flowers  speaking  the  language  of  peace  and 
rest.  These  are  some  of  the  many  and  variecTways  of  adorn- 
ment that  bedding  plants  lend  themselves  to ;  there  still  remainot 
another  problem  to  solve— namely,  how  to  use  them. 

How  TO  Use  Bedding  Plants. 

Here  skill  in  artistic  arrangement  and  harmony  of  colours  is 
put  to  a  severe  test.  Starting  with  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
the  various  Dutch  bulbs  are  the  first  to  attract  attention.  Iliey 
are  easily  cultivated,  and  therefore  most  appropriate  for  tM 
amateur.  Exquisite  effects  and  colour  schemes  can  be  carried 
out,  and  although  their  duration  of  bloom  barely  reaches  more 
than  four  weeks,  I  think  they  make  the  most  striking  disnlay 
of  the  season.  Only  the  ourest  and  clearest  coJours  show  la  fa« 
selected.  Off  colours  and  the  peculiar  magenta  shades  ape 
hard  to  matoh  with  pure  colours,  and  are  best  planted  by  them- 
selves or  far  enough  away  not  to  detract  from  others.  Mixed 
beds  containing  a  number  of  varieties  look  well,  but  beds  of  all 
one  colour  show  far  better  taste.  Where  a  number  of  beds  are 
planned  great  attention  must  be  ^iven  to  working  out  a  har- 
monious colour  scheme.  Pink,  white  and  light  blue  blend  ad- 
mirably together,  next  comes  yellow,  then  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  various  reds.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  to 
let  the  colours  run  into  each  other  by  degrees  than  to  create 
too  big  a  contrast.  Colonies  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  ScillaSy 
singly  and  several  together,  irregularly  soatterea  on  the  lawis» 
look  very  charming. 

Pansies,  Bellis,  and  Myosotis  are  also  extensively  used. 
Although  the  Pansies  come  in  a  multitude  of  colours,  tney  are 
mostly  used  mixed,  and  ofton  with  Bellis  perennis  as  a  border. 
Little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  working  out  cok>u<r  schemes 
with  PansieS;  and  yet,  if  we  stop  to  study  their  rich  tints, 
tints  which  i  think  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  plant,  tbo 
possibilities  are  wonderful. 

Following  these  come  the  summer  plantings  with  OannaBy 
**  Geraniums,''  Heliotropes,  Begonias,  Petunias,  Coleases. 
Aoalyphas,  Abutilons,  Salvias,  Verbenas,  and  a  great  number  of 
others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Almost  all  bedding 
plants  thrive  and  flourish  best  in  full  sunshine  except  tuberoas 
Begoni*as  and  Fuchsias,  which  do  best  in  half  shade,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  indirect  light ;  other  plants,  like  some  of  our  hardier 
palms,  Phcenioes,  Latanias,  Chameerops,  the  various  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  like  semperflorens,  Vernon,  Schmitti,  and 
fancy-leav^  Caladiuins,  do  well  under  both  conditions. 

Soil. 
The  soil  for  Cannas,  Musas^  Ricinus,  and  Caladiiun  esculen- 
turn  should  be  very  rich;  their  growth  will  be  so  much  toopb 
luxuriant,  while  the  rest  of  the  plants,  like  ''Geraniums," 
Begonias,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  Cupheas,  Ageratums,  &c.,  alao 
need  enriched  soil.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
fertiliser,  as  this  will  result  in  disaster ;  the  plants  will  show  an 
abundance  of  foliage  in  place  of  flowers.  Bedding  pknts,  before 
being  set  out  in  their  summer  quarters,  should  be  properly 
hardened  off,  they  should  be  exposed  freely  to  the  air  and  sun- 
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lieht  at  least  two  weeks  before  tbe  planting  sctason  oommenoes. 
Nothing  serves  tliis  purpose  better  than  the  hotbed,  no  matter 
how  much  some  of  the  growers  are  oi>pa9ed  to  this  sort  of  oultiva- 
tion.  It  is  true,  the  cost  of  labour  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the 
saperior  results  obtained  fully  justify  the  expenditure  made, 
and  plants  hardened  off  in  this  manner  suffer  but  very  little  in 
inanaplanting. 

We  have  plants  of  erery  desirable  height,  from  2in  up  to  8ft, 
some  with  a  wealth  of  flowers,  others  again  with  richly 
oplonred  foliage,  some  with  coarser^  others  with  more  gHaceful 
features.  In  the  arrangement  of  plantings  one  great  object, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  principles  in  landscape  gardening,  is 
in  many  oases  lost  sight  of,  namely  the  consideration  of  the  sky 
line.  Especially  in  large  border  plantations  this  should  be 
allied.  Here  we  haTo  tall  plantings  broken  with  lower  ones, 
until  thev  finally  run  out  to  very  low  piants  at  the  edge.  In 
fact,  in  larger  displays,  the  relation  of  one  bed  to  the  other 
should  be  treated  tnis  way.  While  the  beds  are  all  more  or  less 
formal,  they  should  not  appear  stiff.  Every  plant  should  have 
plenty  of  room  for  full  development,  and  where  a  number  of 
varieties  is  used  in  one  bed.  tae  tall  ones  should  not  be  massed 
all  together,  but  here  and  there  one  should  rise  above  the  lower 
<mes,  BO  as  to  present  a  loose  and  pleasing  arrangement,  while 
in  this  manner  every  plant  will  show  its  v<aluable  points  more 
advantageously.  For  example,  a  bed  planted  only  with  Ficus 
elastica  would  look  very  stiff,  but  intermingled  with  the.  grace- 
ful Grevillea  robusta  and  a  border  of  Ivy,  it  loses  this  stiffness 
and  presents  a  very  pleasing  effect.  This  shows  that  by  careful 
study  we  can  improve  the  bad  points  of  one  plant  with  the  good 
ones  of  another. 

Particular  oare  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the  various 
tints,  blending  richly  coloured  foliage  tastefully  with  the  more 
goi^eously  tinted  flowers,  so  as  not  to  create  too  big  a  contrast. 
Beds  of  solid  colours,  alternating  with  some  of  less  contrast, 
will  tie  the  entire  display  hArmonioualy  tcM^ether,  and  Uiis  will 
help  greatly  to  achieve  the  desired  plan.  It  is  in  the  designers 
power  to  present  a  very  brilliant  or  a  very  quiet  picture  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  that  is  required.  Quiet  and  restful  effects 
are  worked  out  by  using  tints  of  various  blues,  white,  and  grey, 
variegated,  glaucous,  and  bronze  foliage  with  a  littie  touch  of 
red.  Anthericum  vittatum  variegatum,  Punica  granatum 
pumila,  AbeUa  rupestris.  Heliotropes^  Plumbaeo  oapensis  and 
P.  c.  oiba,  Phygebus  capensis,  Santolma,  and  Abutilon  Savitzi 
lend  themselves  well  to  this  purpose.  Much  more  could  be  said 
on  the  subject,  but,  in  my  opinion,  one  runs  no  risk  of  failures 
by  adhering  to  the  points  laid  out  in  my  modest  essay. 


Sammer  Bedding  Anangeinents. 

A  correspondent  enquires  for  some  guidance  or  suggestions 
for  the  filling  of  flower  oeds  for  the  summer.  It  may  be  useful 
to  him  and  to  others  to  have  some  of  last  vear's  o(Hnbinations 
as  seen  at  Hampton  Court  recapitulated.  We  republish,  from 
our  own  pages,  the  following  :— 

What  can  be  done  with  quite  common  plants  was  exemplified 
where  Salvia  splendens  in  dwarf  bush  form  was  emph>yed 
with  pjyramidal  Abutilons  Savitzi  and  the  yellow-leaved  grass 
Olyceria  aquatica  fol.  aureis.  Though  a  waterside  plant,  this 
grows  very  nicely  in  these  beds.  The  white  and  green-leaved 
Phlox  Mme.  de  Jarnac  was  ako  dotted  throughout.  The  same 
grass  (Glyceria)  with  Fuchsia  fulgens,  also  a  purple  Petunia 
and  Maggie  Mot  Viola,  furnished  a  pretty  bed. 

Verbena  venosa  interspersed  with  a  good  white  "Geranium,** 
and  edged  with  Echeveria,-  commends  itself. 

A  foliage  and  flowering  bed  was  composed  of  Acalypha 
marginata,  fine  specimens,  6ft  high ;  Lantana  salvifolia,  equally 
tall  and  full  of  flowers;  Veronica  Andersoni  of  the  same  height, 
used  in  about  equal  numbers  over  a  carpeting  of  a  bright, 
yellow-leaved  dwarf  Coleus.  This  is  an  unnamed  seedling 
Coleus,  somewhat  largely  employed  at  Hampton  Court. 

Another  splendid  combination  was  seen  in  Pelargonium  Paul 
Crampel  (crimson)  with  Abutilon  Savitzi,  edged  with  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  kept  cut  in,  about  Sin  high  and  squared. 

A  bed  of  Heliotropes  splendidly  developed  as  pyramids  and 
flowering  from  top  to  bottom  (6ft),  was  at  orice.  imposing  and 
fragrant.  A  feature  that  at  once  impresses  the  visitor  is  the 
healthiness  and  the  exoellently-developed  condition  of  all  the 
bedding  plants.  It  is  to  the  high  quality  of  the  subjects,  as 
much  as  to  their  effective  co-mixture,  that  the  success  of  bedding 
belongs.  In  passing,  one  might  allude  to  the  beginning  that  has 
been  nuide  m  the  naturalising  of  Colchicums.  These  are  now 
flowering  in  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  canal.  The  canal,  by 
the  way,  contains  Xymphscas,  and  is  fringed  with  suitable 
plants. 

Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata  with  crimson  semperflorens  Be- 
gonias and  Koeniga,  was  simple  and  quite  satisfactory.       The 


Koeniga  makes  much  dwarfer  plants  from  cuttings  than  from 
seeds ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  propagation  employed. 

Gnaphalium  macrophvllum,  Fuchsia  gracuia  variegata, 
Besonia  Martiana,  and  other  almost  similarly  coloured  but  more 
buany  Begonias,  together  with  a  yellow-leaved  Fuchsia,  were 
nicel^r  combined,  the  bed  being  edged  with  Echeveria.  Fuchsia 
Marinka  (crimson)  was  employed  with  white  as  a  contrast  in 
another  bed. 

The  new  Rose  Richmond,  planted  the  same  year,  was  full  of 
flower  again  (on  September  20),  and  white  Violas  were  empk>yed 
to  carpet  the  bed. 

Warmth  of  colouring  was  conspicuous  in  a  bed  filled  with 
Fuchsias  Sunday,  bushy  plants;  Centaurea  candidissima,  and 
Begonia  Count  Zepplin,  with  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum  covering  all  the  available  ground  between. 

Lantana  salvifolia  (L.  delicatissima)  and  L.  Drap  d'Or,  the 
latter  oa  bushes,   and  the  former  as  pyramids,  each  above  « 

Surple-flowered  Petunia,  and  edged  witn  Kceniga,  made  a  good 
ismay. 
Two  or  more  of  the  most  effective  beds  are  placed  on  the 
parterre.  They  contained  large  foliage  plants,  among  which 
were  Golden  Treasure  Fuchsia^  oc^umnar  in  form  and  6ft  high, 
exceedingly  effective  from  a  distance.  Beside  it',  in  admixture, 
forming  a  three-deck  arrangement,  were  Abutil<m  Savitai, 
Iresines  Herbsti,  Lindeni,  and  Verschaffelti  (golden  and  green) ; 
Veronica  Andersoni  and  Acalypha  marginata.  All  these  were 
well-grown,  vigorous  subjects.  The  Veronicas  for  a  similar  bed 
this  year  were  l|ft  high  in  September,  and  were  grow- 
ing on  in  the  pits.  Tne  Iresines,  especially  the  dwarfer 
Herbsti,  are  planted  several  together  to  form  a  pyramid.  The 
bottom  of  the  bed  was  mainly  filled  with  Cineraria  candidissima. 
Two  of  the  most  charm  ins  beds  are  round  in  shape,  of 
moderate  size,  and  were  filled  as  rollows : — Begonia  Major  Hope, 
a  lovelv,  rich  pink  flowered  tuberous  varietv  which  we  saw  here 
in  1906  for  the  first  time.  Messrs.  Ganneil,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced it  from  the  Continent.  It  is  as  good  among  Begonias  as 
Paul  Crampel  is  among  Pelargoniums,  flowering  earCest  and 
latest  of  its  kind.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  bedding  I 
would  say,  Trv  to  get  this  Begonia.  The  beautiful  Gljrceria  was 
also  dotted  about,  and  another  graceful  and  effective  plant 
(Gnaphalium  macrophyllum),  with  bright  silvery  foliage.  This 
latter  is  another  acquisition.  The  late  Mr.  Chas.  Jordan, 
D.S.O.,  saw  it  somewhere  in  a  Continental  garden.  He  ob- 
tained cuttinm,  and  gave  some  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  but  both  lots 
failed  to  strike.  A  fresh  batch  was  sought  for,  but  unavail- 
ingly,  but  here  again  Messrs.  Cannell  were  resourceful,  and 
supplied  the  desired  subject.  It  is  a  very  graceful  and  pretty 
thin^,  and  can  either  be  kept  low  and  trading  (by  pinching  and 
P^gguig  down),  or  can  be  grown  into  a  bush.  This  bed  was 
edged  with  Ecneveria. 

Salvia  Horminum  (with  violet  bracts) — which  was  Sir  Henry 
Oampbell-Bannerman's  favourite  flower,  ea  I  recently  learned — 
with  Holcus  mollis  beneath,  formed  a  groundwork  for  standard 
plants  of  Abutilon  vexillarium  (A.  meg^apotamicum).  A  good 
strain  of  well-grown  Cockscombs  was  m  evidence,  the  pGints 
being  dotted  throughout. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei  was  a  grand  feature  of  certain  of  the 
largest  beds.  These  form  pyramids  5ft  to  6ft  high,  and  4ft 
through.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  strike  plants  each  year,  grow 
them  on  in  a  cool  house,  and  plant  about  a  doaen  of  them  around 
one  "old"  plant.  The  ''old"  plant  is  one  kept  over  from  the 
previous  summer.  It  dies  out,  as  a  rule,  in  a  month  or  two, 
while  the  young  ones,  growing  up  all  around  from  its  base,  keep 
up  a  fresh  and  vigorous  supply  of  flowers  and  folia^. 

Fuchsia  Mme.  Corneilison  (white  petals  and  crimson  sepals) 
formed  orbicular  masses  of  blossom.  These  bushes  were  2^ ft  to 
3ft  high,  and  below  were  Vi<da  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (mauve), 
and  tfo  ruddy-chocolate  leaved  semperflorens  Begonia  Triomphe 
de  Lorraine.  Ophiopogon  (Liriope)  jaburan  vanegata  was  also 
interspersed. 

Market  Gardening  Notes. 

Strawbsbbibs  in  Pots  foe  Latb  Crops. 
Calling  at  Wrotham  Park,  Bamet,  a  very  fine  batch  of 
plants,  as  layered  from  the  runner  to  the  fruiting  x>ot,  were 
still  out  in  the'  open,  plunged  in  ashes,  but  ready  to  go  indoors. 
These  come  in  just  before  the  outsiae  picking.  Inside,  the 
successions  were  following  up.  Mr.  H.  Markham  informed  me 
that  three  pickings  had  been  taken  from  the  plants  now  in 
fruit,  which  had  realised  the  top^  price  in  Covent  Garden 
Market — Ss.  per  lb.  Royal  Sovereign  is  the  variety;  none  to 
equal  it  for  crop,  size  of  fruit,  and  flavour. 

Rtton  Muscat  Grape. 
This  is  looking  well,  and  is  a  muc/h  easier  doer  than  lie 
original  Alexandria.     It  grows  well  and  sets  freely  in  the  lower 
temperature,  all  points  in  favour  for  the  market  man. — Stephex 
Castle. 
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The  N.R.9.  Showe. 

The  fixtiireis  of  the  Nation-al  Rose  Society  are  «£  follow  : — 
July  8,  the  Metrof>olit«ii  exhibition  ;  July  21,  the  Manclie^t-er 
exhibition  ;  September  17,  the  autumn  fehow. 

RH.S.  Committees  at  Windsor. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  oomraitt-eeti 
yii^ited  Frogmore  G«rdenfi,  Windi?or,  on  Wediies^clay  la.st, 
June  10,  the  day  being  warm  and  fair,  and  speoit  a  nM)6t  enjoy- 
able tim-e.  Some  notes  of  the  visit  will  appear  in  our  next 
is8ue. 

HoPtioultupal    Club. 

The  next  house  dinner  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  23,  1908,  at  0  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Mr.  H.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Victoria,  Australia,  hasi  kindly  promised  to  talk  about 
"The  Development  of  Gardening  in  Victoria  during  Recent 
Years." 

Royal  Meteopoloffieal  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  will  be  hold  in  the  rooms  of  tlie 
Eociety,  70,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday, 
June  17,  1908,  at  4.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be  read:— 1.  "An  Ele^ 
Tilentary  Explanation  of  Correlation :  illuRtrated  by  Rainfall  a.nd 
Depth  of  Water  in  a  Well."  by  R.  H.  Hooker,  B.A., 
F.R.Met.  Soc.  2.  "The  Hong  Kong  Typhoon.  September  18, 
1906,"  by  I^wrence  Gibbs,  A&soc.M.Inst.'c.E. 

FIowsp  Oapdens  on  a  Llnsp. 

The  "Rotterdam,"  the  newest  vessel  of  tlie  Holland-America 
Line,  left  Southampton  on  Saturday  for  Rotterdam,  previous  to 
making  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York.  She  is  the  heaviest 
ve^el  afloat,  her  gross  tonnage  being  2*5.000,  and  she  hsLs 
accommodation  for  3,535  passengers,  while  the  crew  consists  of 
475  men.  Many  striking  features  have  been  introduced,  the 
most  novel  of  which  is  the  paJm  court.  Here,  says  the  "Daily 
Chronicle,"  flower  beds,  palms,  and  ferns  abound,  and  the  centre 
of  the  court  is  surmounted  by  a  majestic  dome  of  stained  glass. 
The  number  of  bath  rooms  in  the  first  cabin  section  alone  ex- 
ceeds 100,  while  the  two  spacious  dining  rooms  for  the  third 
class  passengers  comprise  6,230  square  feet  of  floor  space,  en- 
abling 581  persons  to  be  seated  at  the  same  time. 

May  Weathsp  at  Dssfopd,  Letcestep* 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  was  2.01in.  This  fell  on 
twelv.e  days,  the  greate«t^  quairtity,  0.31in,  on  the  first.  The 
temperature  has  been  above  the  average,  the  mean  for  the 
month  being  56.5deg.  The  nights  have  been  warmer  than  is 
usual  for  May,  the  thermometer  recording  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture on  the  11th,  when  it  was  36deg,  on  four  other  occasions 
only  has  it  been  less  than  40deg.  The  hottest  day  was  the  27th, 
when  it  was  85deg.  There  have  been  many  sunny  days,  and 
even  dull  cloudy  days  have  been  warm,  so  that  vegetation  has 
gone  forward  without  a  check,  and  is  much  earlier  than  was  to 
be  expected.  Fruit  prospects  are  rosy,  Apple  and  Plums  looking 
well  where  spraying  has  been  regularly  done.  If  otherwise, 
there  is  much  aphis  and  catei*pillar,  which  will  materially  affect 
the  crop.— L.  D.         -  ' 

Note*  fpom  Wpozham.  NopfollL. 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  nature  of  the  spring,  every- 
thing now  looks  in  an  advanced  state,  and  if  ordinary  weather 
shall  be  forthcoming,  things  in  general  will  not  be  so  late  as  at 
one  time  anticii>ated.  Outdoor  sown  Sweet  Peas  will  not  be 
so  early  as  last  year.  Fruits  of  every  kind  are  carrying  pro- 
niiising  crops;  Strawl>erries  are  specially  heavy.  Garlen  crops 
are  looking  weill,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  so  much 
moisture.  The  heat  wave  of  last  week,  with  its  concomitant 
thtmderstorms,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  growing  crops.  But 
apparently  the  wave  has  spent  itself,  for  now,  and  since  Friday 
last,  we  have  a  cold  wave.  Saturday  was  miserably  cold,  with  a 
high  north  wind  blowing  all  day.  The  temperature  fell  30deg 
below  the  maximum  of  the  previous  week.  Trees  and  many 
other  tender  things  have  been  damaged  with  the  high  wind. 
The  hay  crop  of  the  district  is  a  heavy  one.  — D.  C. 


Meaaps.  Watspep'a  Rhododendpona. 

Tlie  annual  extei^ive  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons,  arranged 
for  effect  and  plant  ft  in  great  mounds,  was  yesterday  (Wednes- 
day) opened  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 
The  s=how  is  under  a  huge  marquee,  covering  half  an  acre,  and 
continues  open  for  same  time  yet. 

The  Fpanoo-Bpltlsh  Flowsp  Show. 

The  second  horticultural  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  authorities  (the  first  one  was  abandoned),  will 
be  held  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  June  24  to  26.  It  pro- 
raises  to  be  succes>ful.  Applications  should  be  made  to  tlie 
Exhibition  Office,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

R.HS.  Oaptfena  Guild. 

The  first  annual  geneial  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
July  8,  at  7  p.m.,  in  the  Charles  Dickens  Room,  Oarrs 
Restaurant,  Strand,  W.C.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that  all 
who  have  at  any  time  been  students  or  employees  in  the  R.H.S. 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  or  Wislcy  will  endeavour  to  be  present, 
and  will  give  early  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  acting  bon. 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  Wallis,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley, 
Surrey, 

Fopeed  Bulb  Show. 

In  connection  with  the  special  prize>  for  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  to  be  competed  for  on  Tuesday,  !^Iarch  9,  1909,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  hall,  the  council  would  be  glad 
if  this  date  could  be  made  a  general  one  for  the  exhibit  of 
cx>llections  of  forced  spring  bulbs,  specially  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing wliich  varieties  (of  Daffodils,  for  instance)  are  best  suited  for 
forcing.  The  council  invites  the  exhibition  of  small  wJlections 
from  amateurs  as  well  as  fix>m  the  trade. 

May  Weathep  at  BelvolP  Castle. 

The  prevailing  din*ction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. ;  total  nine 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1.79in;  this  fell  on  fifteen  days, 
and  is  0.40in  beJow  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest 
fall  was  0.41in  on  the  6th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced): 
highest  reading  30.549in  on  the  28th  at  9  a.m  :  lowest  reading 
39.334in  on  the  6th  at  9  a.m. ;  mean  of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
readings  29.979in.  Thermometers:  highest  in  the  shade  74deg 
on  the  31st ;  lowest  on  the  screen  36deg  on  the  23rd ;  mean  of 
daily  maxima  63.61deg;  mean  of  daily  minima  45.67deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  54.64deg,  which  is  4.66deg  above  the 
average;  lowest  on  the  grass  31deg  on  the  23rd;  highest  in 
sun  130deg  on  the  17th,  27th,  and  28th  ;  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  at  3ft  48.83deg,  which  is  0.23deg  below  the  average. 
Total  sunshine  213  hours  fifty  minutes,  which  is  thirty-two 
hours  forty-seven  minutes  above  the  average;  there  were  two 
sunless  days.— W.   H.  Divers. 

Books  on  OapdeniDff. 

A  selection  of  books  from  the  extensive  class  of  literature 
which  the  Croydon  Public  Libraries  possess  on  gardening  and 
allied  subjects  was  carried  out  recently   with  a  view  to  ren- 
dering the  exhibition  useful  and  intercvsting  alike  to  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners,  and  to  the  readers  of  garden  books. 
A  circular  issued  by  the  librarian  says,  **  Of  the  aJlied  subjects 
only  a  few  of  those  more  closely  connected  with  gardening  can 
be  represented  in  consequence  of  the  limited  space  at  disposal. 
Visitors  will  ol>serve  the  distinction  made  betw^een  books  placed 
in  the   lending  and   reference  libraries;  all  practical  manuals 
and  works  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader  have  been  placed 
in  the  former  department,  while  for  the  latter  have  been  re- 
served only  works  of  a  quick  reference  nature,  or  those  which 
are  too  bulky  to  be  portable.     Attention  is  drawn  to  the  large 
number  of  practical  recent  manuals  on  gardening  for  pleasure 
and  profit  contained  in  the  lending  libraries ;  w  hile  these  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  mention  of  any  individual  book,  we  m«y 
perhaps  mention  the  series  of  *  handbooks  on  practical  garden- 
ing,' devoted   to  particular   features  of  the  garden,  some  to 
individual  and  some  to  special  flowers,  fruit,   and  vegetables, 
while  others  deal  with  garden  management.     Lovers  of  orchids 
will  not    fail  to  notice  the  splendid  illustrated  folios  on  this 
subject,  especially  the  magnificent  edition  of  Sander's  '  Reichen- 
Ixachia.'     The  most  extensive  divisions  are  those  of  flowers,  and 
trees  and  forestry,  while  considerable  spape  is  devoted  to  fruit 
growing.     Lovers  of  the  garden  books  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll 
should  consult  her   *  Some  English  Gardens,'   and  contrast  it 
with  Triggs's  *  Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland.' " 
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Azalea  imWm. 


This  (which  in  garden  nomenclature  is  an  alias  of  Rhododen- 
dron indicum  var.  balsameefloi'ia)  is  a  dwarf  variety  which  has 
proved  quite  hardy  in  the  country.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
pleasing  salmon-pink  shade,  in  form  almost  like  a  rosette.  The 
flowers  last  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  plants,  and  also  stand 
well  when  cut.  In  the  formal  Americaik.oi*  Italian  gardens  it  is 
a  valuable  subject  for  a  small  bed.  As  a  pot  plant  for  conserva- 
tory and  room  decoration  A.  rosseflora  is  very  useful.  At  the 
recent  Temple  Show  small  plants,  similar  to  the  one  illustrated, 
were  verv  much  in  evidence.  The  above  was  photographed  in 
Messrs.  Backhouse's  group.  It  is  not  by  anv  means  a  new  plant, 
but  an  old  introduction  from  Ja^n,  the  value  of  which  has  only 
become  generally  recognised  during  the  last  few  years.  Most  of 
the  plants  flowering  in  this  country  have  been,  I  believe,  im- 
ported from  Belgium,  where  it  is  grown  very  extensively. 
There  the  plants  are  grown  in  leaf  mould,  with  us  they  thrive 
better  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  loam  (almost,  or  entirely, 
free  from  lime),  and  one  part-  peat.  Fairly  firm  planting  is 
advisable,  but  on  no  account  must  the  balls  of  the  plants  be 
placed  too  deep  or  failure  tiill  follow. 


Waterside  Plants. 


The  very  interesting  w;ork  of  planting  by  the  waterside, 
however  small,  should  fall  into  two  different  classes,  according 
to  the  siae  of  the  ground  dealt  with.  In  small,  choice  bits  of 
water  in  a  garden  we  can  be  very  careful  to  keep  everything 
trim  and  free  from  weeds,  and  can  put  our  choicest  plants 
there;  but  where  the  water  spreads  out  into  large  pools,  or 
we  work  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  we  cannot  be  so  particular, 
because  the  labour  would  be  excessive.  In  that  case  we  must 
trust  to  native  plants  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  more  hardy 
exotics,  such  as  the  bolder  Irises  and  Spireeas,  the  Sweet  Flag, 
and  the  large  Knotworts,  says  "  Gardening  Illustrated.'*  It 
is  astonisliing  how  much  the  introductions  of  the  past  thirty 
years  have  helped  us  with  eood  plants  for  the  watemde,  such 
as  the  Japanese  Irises,  and  for  the  water  itself  the  splendid 
group  of  coloured  Water  Lilies.  The  Pampas  grass  (Gynerium 
ar^enteum)  and  its  early-flowering  companion,  Arundo  con- 
spicua,  from  New  Zealand,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  graceful 
plants  for  near  water.  Much  dwarfer,  but  also  effective,  is  the 
tall  gra»s,  Elymus  glauoophyllus,  with  broad,  glaucous  foliage, 
contrasting  well  with  the  fine  deep  green  foliage  of  Oarex 
pendula.  Cyperus  longus  is  another  suitable  companion  from 
the  same  family.  Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  with  its  stems  twisted 
like  corkscrews,  is  more  curious  than  pretty,  but  Acorus 
gramineus  variegatus  and  Juncus  zebrinus  have  an  uncommon, 
as  well  as  a  pretty  effect. 

The  plants  just  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the  waterside  are 
valued  mostly  on  account  of  their  foliage.  But  among  flowering 
plants  also  may  be  found  handsome  varieties.,  that  might  with 
great  advantage  be  used  for  decoration  at  the  w^atersioe  much 
oftener  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Few  things  are  brighter 
than  the  brilliant  purple  flowers  of  Lythrum  salicaria  roseum,  or 
the  large  yellow  flowers  of  Inula  Helenium  and  Telekia 
speciosissima.  Groups  of  Iris  Krempferi  and  the  well-known 
Iris  (Jermanica  also  look  exceedingly  well  on  the  n»argin  of  a 
pond,  and  the  royal  fern  (Osmunds  regalis)  delights  in  that 
position.  A  similar  position  is  required  by  Spiraea  gigahtea, 
which  bears  its  flowers  on  stems  6ft  or  more  high.  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  though  not  so  tall,  is,  nevertheless,  suitable,  as  are 
also  its  smaller,  but  still  more  handsome  companions.  Spiraea 
palmata,  Astilbe  rivularis,  arid  A.  Davidi.  The  Globe-flowers 
(Trollius)  show  by  the  waterside  a  vigour  they  do  not  develop 
elsewhere,  and  there  are  some  fine  varieties  and  colours  amonc 
them  now.  This  might  also  be  said  of  the  double  Marsh 
Marigold  (Oaltha  palustris  fl.-pl.)>vand  of  several  varieties  of 
Hemeix>callis.  For  a  shady  nook  by  the  waterside  we  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  ferns.  It  is  in  such  a  position  Primula 
japonica  delights. 

Saxifmga  peltata,  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  Podophyllum 
Emodi,  the  handsome  P.  peltatum,  Rodgersia  podophylla, 
Trillium  grandiflorum.  and  Solomon's  Seal  will  be  seen  at  their 
'  best  by  the  water.  But  of  all  the  plants  we  know  for  effect 
near  water  the  palmate  bamboo  is  the  finest  evergreen.  It  is, 
however,  such  a  free  grower  that  it  must  be  kept  as  a  group 
apart.  For  beauty,  and  a  rival  to  the  wild  waterside  Iris,  there 
m  the  lovely  Iris  a  urea,  with  its  golden  lances.  There  is  also  an 
improvement  on  the  wild  yellow  Iris,  a  form  called  Bastardi. 
For  rough  open  waterside«s,  the  tall  Knotworts  (Polj^gonum)  are 
as  right  as  they  are  wronsj  in  the  garden  proper. ' 


The  Wichuraiana  Roses. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  great 
claims  of  the  Wichuraiana  Roses,  a  class  coming  more  and 
more  into  favour.  The  uses  of  these  Roses  are  numerous,  and 
there  are  yet  many  gardens  where  their  inclusion  would  give 
a  distinct  feature  to  the  place,  and  give  the  keenest  delight  to 
their  owner  and  his  or  her  friends.  The  original  parent  of  the 
class  is  that  knownasRosa  Wichuraiana,  a  Japanese  species  with 
small  white  flowers,  which  possess  almost  the  sweetest  fragrance 
of  all  Roses  we  know  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  a  different  scent 
from  that  of  many,  partaking  more  of  that  of  honey  than  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  without  tne  peculiar 
odour  which  renders  that  product  of  the  bee  obnoxious  to 
many.  Call  the  attention  of  anyone  unacquaiilted  with  this 
Rose  to  the  scent,  and  they  are  at  once  impressed  by  its 
delicious  perfume,  one  they  little  expected  to  find  from  such  a 
small  ana  unassuming  blossom. 

The  flowers  of  this  Rose  are  small  indeed,  and  rather  starry 
in  form  in  many  examples,  but  seedlings  vary  to  some  extent, 
and  the  blooms  of  some  seedling  plants  are  much  more  rounded 
in  outline  than  those  of  others,  while  some  depart  from  the 
normal  colouring  by  the  possession  of  a  slight  tinge  of  rose 
at  the  edges  of  the  petals.     The  white  flowers  are  brightened 


A  hardy  Azalea  (A.  rosxflora). 

by  the  golden  anthers,  and  the  whole  flower  is  made  more  beau- 
tiful by  the  flossy  foliage  which  composes  its  leafage,  and 
which  is  in  itself  so  beautiful.  Ti-ailing  on  the  ground; 
clambering  up  a  pillar,  trellis,  or  wall ;  or  rambling  up  a  tree 
and  depending  its  flexuous  branches  therefrom,  the  whole  effect 
of  this  wild  Rose  is  very  beautiful;  while  its  late  blooming 
season,  even  until  after  frost  has  come,  and  its  almost  ever- 
green foliage,  give  it  charms  which  would  delight  many. 

Yet  it  is  as  the  parent  of  a  new  race  of  garden  Roses  that 
we  most  appreciate  the  Wichuraiana  Rose,  for  the  skill  of  the 
hybridiser  has  been  turned  to  good  account,  and  from  this  wild 
Rose  of  Japan  we  have  been  favoured  with  many  lovely  flowers 
— far  surpassing  the  parent  in  garden  value,  and  ennobling  our 
pleasaunoes  with  visions  of  beauty.  Since  the  first  introduction 
of  these  hybrid  Wichuraiana  Roses  from  America  some  years 
ago,  few,  if  any,  years  have  elapsed  without  some  noteworthy 
addition  to  this  class,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
detail  these  varieties  or  their  origin.  It  inay  be  statea,  how- 
ever, that  we  owe  the  greater  number  of  these  flowers  to  United 
States  and  French  raisers,  and  that  in  their  production  some  of 
the  beautiful  tea  and  hybrid  tea  Roses  have  generally  been 
emi>!oyed.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  secure,  with  the  charming 
habit  and  foliage  of  the  Wichuraiana,  the  colouring  and  the 
prolonged  bloom  of  the  other  sections;  and  this,  to  a  large 
extent  at  least,  has  been  achieved,  so  that  now  we  see  these 
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lovely  Roses  in  the  best  gardens,  where  this  incomparable 
ilower  receives  due  recognition,  and  where  the  owner  is  not 
wedded  to  flowers  for  exhibition. 

It  is  to  the  spread  of  the  taste  for  informal  gardening  that 
these  Roses  owe  their  popularity.  They  lend  themselves  per- 
fectly to  the  picturesque  side  of  gardening,  and  one  meets  with 
manv  oxamples  of  their  ezceJlence  when  utilised,  in  this  phase 
of  the  art.  Those  who  have  seen  a  rouch  bank  covered  with 
Rosa  Wichuraiana  or  the  best  of  its  hybrids,  or  some  grassy 
knoll  planted  with  it,  the  lon^  branches  trailing  amons  the 
grass,  and  here  and  there  showing  above  it  the  snining  leaves 
and  the  clusters  of  flowers,  will  admit  its  beauty  in  such  a 
place.  And  yet  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  that  is  to 
use  these  Roses  on  pillars,  on  trellises,  or  over  arches,  for 
which  they  are  still  better  suited  than  ,for  walls.  They  are 
admirable  pillar  Roses,  as  they  will  reach  a  good  height  in  a 
short  time,  when  they  can  either  have  their  longest  shoots 
shortened,  or  have  them  brought  over  in  fountain  shape  to 
charm  the  onlooker  with  their  noets  of  flowers.  On  an  arch, 
too,  they  are  i>erfection,  especially  if  it  is  a  high  one,  as  then 
some  of  the  branches  can  be  allowed  to  drop  from  the  top  of 
the  arch,  forming  a  flowery  and  leafy  screen  of  the  highest 


A  Temple  froup. 

beauty.  On  trellises  also  they  are  exquisite,  and,  allowed  to 
thread  themselves  in  and  out  among  the  branches  of  some  old 
tree,  the  wreathed  flowers  and  pliant  branches  adorn  any  gar- 
den irith  the  most  perfect  beauty. 

All  this  is  done  with  but  little  aid  from  the  gardener. 
Planted  well  to  begin  with,  the  holes  made  large  enough  so 
that  the  roots  may  be  well  spread  out  in  manured  soil,  and 
firmly  attached  to  their  supports,  these  Roses  will  grow  apace, 
and  their  subsequent  cultivation  will  be  confined  to  simple 
training,  occasional  shortening  of  growths  which  are  too  long, 
cutting  out  old  and  weak  woodi  and  an  occasional  watering  with 
week  liquid  manure.  With  these  supplied,  they  will  go  on  for 
long,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  and  well  rotted  manure  added  about 
the  roots  will  help  to  keep  them  in  vigour  loid  beauty  to  the 
delectation  of  the  lover  of  the  Rose. 

In  speaking  of  the  varieties  the  danger  is  not  that  our 
choice  is  too  limited,  but  rather  that  it  is  too  great  for  its 
satisfactory  exercise.  So  many  ''dear  charmers"  now  offer 
themselves  that  the  danger  is  that  we  may  overlook  some 
l)eautiful  variety.  One  must,  therefore,  name  a  few,  with  the 
proviso  that  one  is  not  to  be  held  as  saying  that  these  are  the 
nest,  and  that  others  are  inferior.  Some  of  the  single  forms 
are  very  beautiful,  and  a  free-growing  one,  called  Pink  Roamer, 
is  not  yet  superseded,  but  it  is  finer  in  partial  shade  than  in 
•^nn,  the  colouring  being  more  intense  than  in  full  light.  The 
whitish  centres  also  show  l>ettor  in  the  shade.     An  indispensable 


single  flowered  one  is  the  exquisite  Jarsey  Beauty,  with  beauti- 
ful shiny  foliage  and  larp^e  single  flowers^  which  <^>en  pale  yellow 
and  pass  off  creamy  white— a  lovely  pillar  or  pergola  Rose.  A 
vei7  beautiful  one  is  Francois  Foulard,  with  lemon  flowere, 
which  are  semi-double ;  ana  some  admire  the  pretty  rubra, 
whi<^  has  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade  than  those  of  Pink  Roamer, 
more,  indeed,  of  a  scarlet.  But  those  with  double  and  semi- 
double  flower^  are  more  lasting,  and  will  be  the  most  serviceable 
in  the  garden,  although  the  others  ought  not  to  be  banished 
from  its  precincts.  The  two  Barbiers— Alberic  and  Auguste*- 
are  both  beautiful,  Alberic  Barbier  having  sweetly  tea-aoented 
yellow  flowers,  and  those  of  Auguste  Barbier  having  creamy- 
white  blooms.  Garissima,  which  has  imbricated  flesE-ooloared 
double  flowers,  is  a  favourite;  but  I  find  hardly  any  to  snrpastf 
the  lovely  Adelaide  Moulle,  whose  bunches  of  double  lilac-roea 
flowers  with  their  carmine  centres  last  so  long  and  look  so 
beautiful  on  a  pillar.  Nobody  can  well  afford  to  be  withoat 
Dorothy  Perkins,  althoueh  some  prefer  Lady  Gay,  which  is 
not,  however,  so  continuous  in  bloom,  although,  perhaps,  rather 
earlier.  The  pink  flowers  of  both  are  very  beautiful.  K&n4 
Andre  is  another  favourite,  with  its  saffron  yellow  buds  and 
its  pinkish  white,  carmine- veined  blooms  in  great  profusion. 

Other  excellent  varieties  are  the  following;— Alexandre 
Trimouillet,  lilac-rose  and  carmine;  Edward  Proust,  oc^pery 
carmine;  Eliaa  Robichon,  semi-double,  pale  vellow;  John 
Burton,  peach ;  Leontine  Gervais,  coppery  rea,  beautifully 
tinted;  the  pretty  Wedding  Bells,  white  and  pink:  while  indis- 
pensable nowadays  is  the  charming  Hiawatha,  with  deep  crim- 
son flowers-,  shading  to  white  at  the  base,  a  lovely  single 
flowered  variety,  which  has  l^^t  into  favour  from  the  time  of 
its  appearance  at  one  of  the  Temple  Shows.  There  are  many 
more,  but  these  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from 
among  them  varieties  which  will  give  tne  garden  the  effects 
which  such  Roses  can  yield  with  such  freedom.  Their  hardiness 
Is  unmistakable,  and  in  cool  gardens  they  are  excellent  in  every 
way.— Sub  Rosa. 

>■•■> 


Apbides. 


(Concluded  from   page    497.) 

Cherry  Aphis.— The  Cherry  aphi«  (Myzus  cenasi)  is  some- 
times found  on  Currant  bushes,  but  generally  confines  ita 
attacks  to  the  Cherry,  seizing  on  the  points  of  the  shoota  and 
causing  them  to  twist,  curl,  and  blister  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  gro\\'th  is  thus  entirely  arrested,  and  the 
affected  parts  turn  bix>wn  and  black,  and  die.  The  devastatory 
work  begins  soon  after  the  unfolding  of  the  buds  in  spring, 
and  in  bad  ca/^es  the  blossom  and  young  fruit  are  also  affected, 
especially  under  glass.  The  aphides  are  black  and  shiny, 
clustered  on  the  points  of  the  growths,  and  under  curled 
and  contorted  leaves.  The  life  history  of  this — other  species  of 
aphides  infest  the  Cherry— is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Currant  aphide«s.  The  young  hatch  from  the  little  black  eggs 
deposited  m  the  previous  autumn  by  the  oviparous  females,  and 
soon  develop  the  viviparous  character  of  tne  aphides.  Anon, 
winged  viviparous  females  are  produced,  which  fly  off  and 
form  colonies  of  wingless  viviparous  continuations  of  the 
insects,  and  generally  on  the  young  leaves  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  where  they  soon  arrest  the  gix>wth  and  give  the  affected 
part  a  blackened  club-like  appearance,  very  conspicuous  on  the 
plants.  In  July  or  August  winged  examples  appear,  and  these 
fly  off  to  other  plants  and  there  deposit  living  young.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  males  as  well  as  females  are  produced,  and 
these  may  be  winged  or  wingless.  These  females,  after  being 
fertilised,  deposit  eg^  at  the  base  of  buds  and  on  the  sterna, 
and  thus  pass  the  winter,  and  in  spring  hatch  into  the  larvte 
that,  when  adult,  produces  living  young  without  the  agency  of 
the  male,  and  can  themselves  produce  living  young.  This 
viviparous  reproduction  can  go  on  for  many  generations  where 
only  females  are  present,  even  in  the  wingless  state,  ee  occurs 
with  brown  Peach  aphis  (A.  persicfe)  under  glass. 

Such  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  aphidee^  infesting; 
fruit  bui^es  and  trees.  It  may  also  be  said  that  all  are  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth  used  for  sucking,  and  capable  of  piercin^c 
the  structures  of  plants,  upon  the  sap  of  which  they  feed. 
They  undergo  what  is  termed  an  incomplete  metamorphosis ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  (juiescent  chry.salis  or  pupal  stage^  and  thej 
feed  throughout  their  whole  existence. 

The  damage  done  by  aphides  to  fruit  bushes  and  trees  is: 
1.  Sucking  out  the  sap  and  so  weakening  the  vitality  of  the 
plant,  inducing  contortion,  twisting,  curling,  folding,  and 
stunting  of  the  shoot  and  leaf  development.  2.  Interfering 
with  the  functions  of  the  foliage,  by  blocking  up  the  stomata 
(or  breathing  pores),  or  rendering  them  useless  .by  the 
puncturing  of  the  cells,  and  by  ovei>.preading  subjacent  leafage 
or  fruit  with  their  excreta— the  "honeydew."  This  is  passed 
through  cornicles  or  tube«.  Some,  however,  have  no  comick^ 
6ituate<l  in  the  l>Ack ;   inf>tance,  the  woolly  aphis  (Schisoneura 
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lanigena).  3.  By  the  punctures  And  the  excrementitious 
matter  of  the  aphides,  fungus  pests  are  enoouraged  through  the 
free  openin^^s  tor  their  germinal  tubes,  by  spores  alighting 
thereon.  The  mycelium  in  some  instances  passes  from  a  sapro- 
phytic to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life.  Fungi  also  sieze  upofu  and 
luxuriate  in  the  "honeydew.*'  They  certainly  prevent  the 
chlorophyll  from  developing  in  the  leaf,  as  seen  hy  the  pale 
yeUow  colour  underneath  the  black  overgrowth  of  the  epi- 
phytal fungus. 

Prevention  and  Remedy.— Infection,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
by  eggs  or  winged  vivit)arous  females.  The  thing,  therefore, 
is  to  prevent  infection.  This  seems  practicallv  impossible,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  self-same  species  tnat  infect  culti- 
vated trees  are  found  on  wildlings,  consequently  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  repression  than  prevention. 

1.  The  eggs  may  x>06sibly  be,  to  some  extent,  destroyed  by 
the  caustic  alkali  wash  so  much  in  vogue,  and  of  which  that 
known  as  the  Woburn  wash,  given  in  the  Journal  of  Horiictd- 
iure,  January  31,  1907,  pages  96  and  97,  is  probably  the  best 
to  use  as  an  insecticiae  and  fungicide  combined.  But  what 
addles  eggs  better  than  the  old-fashioned  lime  and  salt  wash, 
formerly  used  for  destroying  overgrowths  of  lichen  and  moss? 
Of  the  exact  proportions  of  these  to  use  I  do  not  remember, 
but  generally  a  good  handful  of  salt  to  a  bucket  of  water 
(three  gallons),  and  as  much  quicklime  as  would  form  a  thin 
wash.  Probably  the  proportions  named  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  as  that  of  Mr.  Chanman's  lime  and  salt  wash,  namely, 
twenty  per  cent,  lime  and  three  per  cent,  salt,  would  be  safe 
and  effective. 

2.  The  aphides  must  be  destroyed  on  their  first  appearance. 
Paraffin  emulsion  (paraffin  softsoap  and  soluble  {xaramn)  is  an 
effectual  remedy,  only  the  insects  must  be  reached  in  their 
*'  nests  ''  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  shoots 
within  reach,  it  is  good  practice  to  dip  them  in  the  solution 
and  gently  rub  them  with  the  fingers.  The  various  proprietary 
preparations  compounded  of  softsoap  and  nicotine  are  singularly 
effective  against  aphides,  as  the  soap  clings  to  their  shining 
bodies,  clogging  up  the  breathing  pores;  while  the  nicotine 
helps  in  the  destruction,  and  renoers  the  feeding  disagreeable 
for  some  time.  The  great  thing  is  to  reach  the  aphides,  and 
to  follow  up  the  treatment  till  the  infested  bushes  or  trees 
«re  cleared  of  the  pests. 

4.  When  aphides  are  allowed  to  multiply  on  bushes  and  low 
trees,  so  that  the  tips  of  their  shoots  are  contracted  into 
miniature  mops,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a  galvanised  pail, 
fimeared  inside  with  naraffin  oil,  and  containing  a  little,  and 
cut  off  the  contortea  points  boldly  and  place  them  in  the 
pail,  and  afterwards  burn  them.  Thus  the  main  of  the  infec- 
tion will  be  cleared  off,  and  a  good  spraying  with  an  insecticide 
will  make  a  clearance.  It  is  worse  than  worthless  for  culti- 
vators to  rely  on  ladybirds  and  other  beneficial  insects.  Prevent 
the  increase  of  the  aphides  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

The  summer  pruning  outlined  for  the  riddance  of  aphis- 
affected  growths  is  much  older  than  I  can  remember,  and 
certainly  Tias  no  deterrent  effect  on  the  formation  of  blossom- 
buds  for  the  succeeding  year's  crop.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
trained  trees  and  those  restricted  to  space   it  is  a  necessity. 

In  winter,  as  soon  as  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  tree, 
ammoniacal  liquor  from  gasworks,  diluted  with  three  parts 
water  and  applied  with  a  brush,  will  clear  the  parts  above 
ground  of  woolly  aphis  is  duly  reached;  while  a  solution  of 
the  same  article,  five  parts  water  and  one  part  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor,  applied  to  the  soil  over  the  roots,  kills  any  aphides  on 
the  roots.  Of  course,  ammoniacal  liquor  cannot  always  be  had, 
or  is  inconvenient  to  obtain,  therefore  a  good  winter  wash  may 
be  used  for  freeing  the  above-ground  parts,  and  for  the  roots  a 
good  soaking  of  strong  liquid  manure  makes  matters  unpleasant 
for  the  subterranean  invaders.  Kainit,  hoed  in  round  the 
roots,  is  said  to  have  been  found  efficacious  in  Canada,  but 
there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  to  dread  from  woolly  aphis  as  a 
root  infection  in  Britain,  such  attacks  being  very  exceptional. 
-T.  R. 


Gaiters  at  tlie  Temple. 


Messra.  Carter  and  Co.,  the  King's  seedsmen.  High  Holborn, 
London,  arranged  a  very  pretty  group  of  Begonias,  Schiz- 
anthuses.  Gloxinias,  Carnations,  Petunias,  and  other  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  at  the  Temple  Show,  upon  which  we  reported 
in  our  issue  of  May  28.  By  means  of  a  httle  photograph  we  are 
able  to  show  a  glimpse  of  part  of  their  group,  with  its  elegant 
and  gilded  arches,  upon  which  Smilax  was  tramed.  A  novel  and 
much  admired  feature  was  their  hanging  baskets  of  the 
Schizanthuses,  this  being  a  method  of  cultivatingthese  "Butter- 
fly flowers"  which  admirably  suits  them.  The  display  was 
notable  for  the  merits  of  the  various  plants  no  less  than  for  good 
arrangement. 


Trees  and  Sbrobs. 

Catalpa  syriiigffifolia  pulYerolenta. 

A  quantity  of  weIl-gro\\Ti,  single-stemmed  young  plants  of  a 
very  prettily  mottled  variety  or  Catalpa  syringsBfolia,  all  in 
5in  pots,  were  staged  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  group  (from 
Chesnunt,  Herts.)  at  the  Temple  Show.  We  secured  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  these  plants,  and  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  have  written  aa  follows  respecting 
this  new  form:— "This  is  a  fixed  sport  from  C.  syringflefolia, 
which  originated  here.  It  appears  perfectly  constant  and  does 
not  seem  to  bum.  The  older  leaves  are  silver  spotted;  the 
younger,  towards  the  top,  more  gold.  It  should  make  a  fine 
ornamental  tree  or  a  pot  plant  in  the  young  stage.  It  is  not 
yet  in  commerce." 

Bash  lYies. 

Ivies  giy>wn  in  pots  in  bush  form  are  now  quite  popular. 
There  is  something  in  the  name  of  Ivy,  observes  Mr.  jMeehan 
in  the  "Florists'  Exchange,'*  that  strikes  one  favourably, 
associated  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways  with  olden  times.  The 
bright  green  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  renders  it  acceptable 
for  use  in  so  maaiy  wa^s  when  pot  grown,  and  when  so  grown, 
with  oare  in  pruning  it  from  time  to  time,  the   shape   can  be 


MottU -leaved  Catalpa. 

made  almost  any  one  desired.  As  the  berries  of  the  Ivy  are  not 
unattractive,  it  will  interest  many  to  know  that  these  bush  Ivies 
flower  and  bear  fruit  very  earl  jr.  Little  bushes  of  but  a  foot 
or  two  in  height  will  have  berries  on  them.  The  bearing  of 
berries  by  these  plants  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  for  many 
vines.  When  there  is  nothing  to  cling  to,  the  plant  loses  heart 
in  endeavouring  to  grow  in  that  way.  It  gives  attention  to 
fruiting  instead.  T^istarias,  Bignonias,  and  other  vines  are 
often  seen  full  of  flowers  when  in  bush  fonn,  a  result  that  would 
not  have  occurred  for  years  later  had  they  been  planted  to  a 
wall  or  tree  where  there  was  ample  scope  for  them  to  ascend. 

Pranus  triloba  flore-pleno. 

What  a  beautiful  object  this  double  flowering  Chinese 
shrub  is,  when  the  branches  of  a  well-developed  individual  are 
wreathed  with  the  lively  rose-pink  blossoms.  The  typical  single 
flowering  form  is  a  rare  inhabitant  of  gardens,  but  the  double 
flowering  variety  has  been  quite  extensively  disseminated  by 
some  nurseries.  It  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to  attack  from  that 
fatal  blight  which  victimises  a  number  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  shrubs  and  trees.  Everyone  who  loves  beautiful 
hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  should  plant  this  double 
flowering  Plum,  if  they  are  not  already  in  possession  of  it,  and 
if  it  fails  with  them  in  a  few  years  time,  try  it  again.  If  we 
should  give  up  attempting  to  grow  this  or  that,  because  it  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  some  fungoid  or  insect  scourge!  we 
would  probably  lose  a  great  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  horti- 
cultural life.  Prunus  triloba  flore-pleno  ususilly  flowers  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  flowers  are  mostly 
in  advance  of  the  leaves. 
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1^  ^^^vdj  VIM  Notes.  «i 


YioU  eocalUU  or  obliqoa. 

.  This  is  a  handsome  Violet,  but  has  one  defect  in  the  shape  of 
a  frequent  tendency  to  hide  its  bloonis  &mon^  its  leaves — a 
decided  fault  in  a  garden  flower.  At  the  same  time,  it  niay  be 
forgiven  this  beoawse  of  the  general  pleasure  given  by  the 
plant,  which  grows  from  five  to  ten  inches  or  so  hij^h,  and  makes 
a  pretty  plant  with  its  heart-sliaped  leaves  and  its  good  sized 
flowers,  A^-hich  come  in  early  summer,  and  are  of  a  deep  cobalt 
blue,  some  varietie-s  being  prettily  streaked  with  white,  and 
othere  practically  wliite.  It  is  one  of  the  scentless  Violets,  and 
this  willy  in  the  minds  of  many,  constitute  a  grave  defect, 
although  shared  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  genus.  It  will 
grow  in  common  soil,  but  shou'ld  not  be  too  dry  at  the  root. 

Aobrietia  Bridesmaid. 

Bridesmaid  is  a  very  beautiful  Aubrietia,  which  has  soon 
acquired  a  good  place  in  the  a£Pections  of  the  lovers  of  these 
pretty  spring  flowers,  without  which  no  garden  can  be  said  to 
De  well  furnished.  It  was  raised,  I  believe,  by  Me^rs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  and  many  people 
have  been  attracted  by 
its  soft-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  shade 
difficult  to  describe  ex- 
cept as  of  a  warm  blush. 
"Delicate  rose"  is  an- 
other attempt  at  descrip- 
tion, but  both  alike  fall 
short  of  the  precise 
meaning  we  wish  to 
oonvey.  It  is  earlier 
flowering  with  me  than 
A.  Moerneimi,  and  it  is 
considerably  lighter  in 
shade  than  that  fine 
Aubrietia.  eo  tliat  both 
may  well  be  included 
in  a  garden  where  the 
best  spring  flowers 
never  come  amiss.  It  'u^ 
as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
other  Aubrietias,  and 
now    that    it     is    more 

I)Ientiful  might  be  more 
argely  planted. 


The  Balearic  Sandwort. 

It  is  a  little  surpri.s- 


A  bed  of  Forfet-me-nots. 


uig      that      the      little 

Balearic  Sandwort,  Arenaria  balearioa,  does  not  increase  even 
more  in  favour  than  it  has  done  within  recent  years.  We  have 
nothing  which  wUl  take  its  place  for  covering  large  stones,  such 
as  we  find  on  rockeries,  or  the  rough  stone  steps  of  rock  gar- 
dens, but  it  has  no  liking  for  haro,  non-porous  stones,  and  I 
find  that  it  delights  more  in  sandstone  than  any  other  against 
which  I  have  tried  it.  Last  year  I  set  two  small  plants,  each 
at  the  bai^e  of  some  stonework  of  a  pathway,  and  this  spring 
they  have  already  covered  a  wonderful  portion  of  stone.  The 
plant  which  faces  to  the  south  has  flowered  earlier  tlian  that 
facing  north,  and  the  first  was  fully  in  bloom  by  the  middle 
of  April,  wliile  the  other  was  only  showing  a  very  few  of  its 
starry  white  flowers  by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  likes  moist 
stones,  but  on  tht^se  the  winter  is  sometimes  hard  upon  it.  Such 
a  charminor  littlo  flower,  haixlly  rising  above  the  ground  and 
covering  tlio  stone  with  a  dense  carpet  of  small  green  leaves, 
starred  all  over  with  dainty  wliite  flowers,  should  be  prized  by 
all  who  can  care  for  simple  l>eauty. 

The  Galabrian  Soapwori  (Saponaria  calabrica). 

Among  the  cheap  but  useful  annuals  for  those  who  want  to 
have  good  effects  in  the  way  of  edgings  or  small  beds,  we  must 
give  a  high  place  to  the  old-fashioned,  but  indispensable 
Saponaria  calabrica,  the  Galabrian  Soapwort,  which  must  have 
btten  long  grown  in  northern  gardens  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
stinny  South.  In  the  days  when  annuals  were  more  in  demand 
than  now.  it  was  a  popular  bedder,  and  I  can  vet  recollect  some 
lK)ld  effects  at  a  country  railway  .station,  where  bedding  with 
annuals  was  in  vogue,  with  this  and  other  cheap  and  easily 
grown  subjects.  It  is  a  splendid  plant  for  an  edging,  and  a 
row,  sown  thinly  in  well-manured  soil,  will  be  very  pleasing  in 


late  summer  and  autumn,  especially  if  the  border  is  not  too 
dry  and  the  plants  are  supplied  with  water  during  a  droughty 
time.  As  an  edging  for  a  flower  bed  in  the  grass  it  is  excellent, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  look  always  better  next  grass  than 
l)eaide  a  gravel  path.  Tlie  vseeds  should  be  sown  very  thinly,  and 
the  plants  well  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  properly 
handled,  repeating  the  thinning  a  little  Later.  As  tne  Uala- 
brian  Soapwort  is  a  hardy  annual,  it  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
where  it  is  to  bloom,  from'  March  onwards,  according  to  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  south  earlier  sowing  is  necessary  tnan  in  the 
north,  and  last  year  late  sown  annuals  did  not  do  so  well  as 
those  which  were  in  the  ground  in  early  March.  There  are 
three  or  four  varieties  of  tnis  Soapwort  in  the  trade.  The  type 
has  good  rose  coloured  flowers;  that  called  alba  has  neat  white 
blooms,  but  I  have  found  occasional  "rogues"  in  the  shape  of 
rose  coloured  flowers  among  the  stock.  Ijie  finest  of  the  three 
known  to  me  is  that  called  Scarlet  Queen,  which,  although  not 
well  described  by  its  name,  is  of  a  more  effective  colour  than 
the  type.  Seeds  of  this  annual  can  be  bought  cheaply  by  the 
ounce,  and  are  of  such  small  sise  that  an  ounce  will  cover  a 
considerable  length  as  an  edging.     It  is  only  about  6ia  high. 

The  Bergamot  or  Bee  Balm. 

Among  the  many  valuable  border  flowers  which  we  owe  t-o 
North  America  must  be  ranked  the  Bergamots  or  Bee  Balms, 
of  which  Monarda  didyma  in  its  several  varieties  will  be  found 
the  most  useful  for  the  average  garden.  As  border  flowers  in 
their  season  they  ^ive  the  garden  something  apart  from  all  other 
plants  of  their  time,  and  their  handsome  heads  of  flowers  in 

whorls  and  their  frag- 
rant foliage  combine  to 
give  pleasure  to  the 
owner  and  his  friends. 
The  long  succession  of 
flowers  yielded  through- 
out the  summer  months 
gives  these  plants  an 
additional  claim  upon 
us,  so  that  no  garden 
can  well  afford  to  be 
without  them.  Their 
cultivation  is  compara- 
tively easy,  but  they 
are  not  a  success  in  poor 
and  dry  soils,  ana  in 
such  cannot  be  com- 
mended for  longevity ; 
while  in  a  heavy  and 
somewhat  moist  one  they 
are  much  more  reliable 
in  every  way.  Tliose, 
therefore,  who  have  a 
dry  and  ii^ht  soil  will  be 
well  advised  if  they 
plant  the  Monardas  in 
the  heaviest  and  moist- 
est  part  of  the  garden, 
and  in  such  there  is 
every  pix)spect  of  its 
doing  fairly  well  if  attended  to  in  the  way  of  water,  and  if  some 
good  manure  is  added  annually  to  increase  their  vigour.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  place  the  plants  will  not  attain  to  the  full 
vigour  and  .stature  they  reach  in  more  congenial  quarters,  but 
they  will  generally  attain  to  a  height  of  2ft  or  a  little  more 
against  the  3ft  they  will  reach  in  heavy  soil. 

As  already  indicated,  the  best  of  the  Bergamots  are  the  forms 
of  Monarda  didyma,  the  type  of  which  has  whorls  of  bright 
crimson  flowers  and  scented  foliage.  It  is  a  handsome  plant 
of  a  modeiate  price,  but  is  easily  surpassed  by  what  I  consider 
the  lx?st  of  all  the  forms— that  known  as  Cambridge  Scarlet, 
which  has  good  dark,  sweet-scentod  leaves,  and  exceedingly 
brightly  coloured  scarlet  flowera.  It  has  long  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  the  Monardas,  and 
some  cultivate  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Another  good 
variety  is  that  known  as  M.  kaimiana,  a  robust  and  taJl  variety 
with  deeper  crimson  flowers,  and  one  which  might  well  be  added 
to  large  gardens  in  addition  to  its  sister  iust  mentioned.  Still 
another  good  one  is  splendens,  also  with  deep  scarlet  flowers. 

Those  who  welcome  changes  of  colour  in  their  boi-der  flowei*& 
may  appreciate  M.  d.  rosea,  which,  altliough  not  a  perfect 
novelty,  is  but  little  known.  It  has  ix>se-coloured  blooms,  and 
makes  a  nice  variety.  Still  another  is  M.  d.  violacea-superba,  a 
good  Bee  Balm,  with  flowens  which  are  more  purple  than  those 
of  any  of  the  others.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  M.  didyma, 
sonieof  the  forms  of  M.  fistulosa  have  been  grown  in  gardens, 
although  but  few  of  the  forms  of  this  rather  variable  species 
are  in  commerce.  liy  way  of  a  contrast  to  the  othere, 
M.  fistulosa  alba  might  be  added,  as  it  is  practically  the  only 
white  Monarda  in  the  market.  Still,  I  do  not  think  it  is  ever 
likely  to  make  headway  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  oust  any 
of  the  others  or  become  a  favourite  plant.— S.  Arnott. 
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Dlmoppbotheoa  aupantlaoa. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  noveltiee  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show  was  one  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  from  Namaqualand,  belonging  to  Compoeitje.  It  is  a 
half-haixly  annual,  and  requires  the  »ame  culture  as  other  half- 
hardy  annuals,  yiz.,  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March  or  April,  or 
out  of  doors  during  May  and  early  June,  in  a  sunny  position. 
The  dazzling  aprioot-orange  flowers  of  Dimorphotheca  anran- 
tiaca,  with  glossy  surface  and  black  oentnal  disc,  are  very  plea»v 
ing.     It  grows  from  jin  to  1ft  high. — W.  L. 

The   Value   of  Fopffet-me-not. 

The  accompanying  view  of  a  large  round  bed  of  conifers,  sur- 
faced with  Forget-me-nots,  by  no  meaner  presents  the  scene  as 
it  appeared  in  its  living,  natural  state.  This  pretty  picture  may 
be  seen  toward  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June  at  Kew 
Gardens  each  year,  the  Forget-me-not  thus  used  being  our 
common  wood  variety,  Myosotis  sylvestris.  This  seeds  freely, 
is  perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  anywhere,  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
1ft,  has  very  bright  pale  blue  flowers,  and  furnishes  a  truly 
remarkable  effect  when  massed  in  some  quantity.  The  bed 
here  shown,  when  at  its  beet  in  the  third  week  of  May,  draws 
crowds  of  visitors  from  far  parts  of  the  grounds  when  they  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  hazy  blue  wreath  under  the  dark  Firs.  Follow- 
ing on  come  Phloxes  and  Hollyhocks. 

Manuplnft  Potatoes. 

The  most  profitable  mixture,  along  with  a  10  or  15  ton 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  is  l^cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
4cwt  superphosphate,  and  Icwt  or  l^cwt  sulphate  of  potash 
I)er  acre.  An  Irish  prescription  is,  Icwt  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
4cwt  superphosphate,  and  Icwt  sulphate  of  potash  or  muriate  of 
potash,  in  addition  to  15  tons  of  farmyard  manure.  Moderate 
crops  can  be  grown  with  farmyard  manure  alone,  or  with 
artificials  alone,  birt  where  practicable  both  should  be  used  m 
the  quantities  mentioned.  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  given  bettor  results  than  nitrate  of 
f*oda,  and  superphosphate  has  been  superior  to  dissolved  bones, 
while  sulphate  of  potash  has  had  a  more  beneficial  effect  than 
either  muriate  of  jwta&h  or  kainit  in  England,  although  in 
Ireland  the  muriate  was  equal  to  the  sulphate  of  potash.  Both 
reports  are  averse  to  heavy  dressings  of  artificials,  and  in  the 
Kingpton  trials  4cwt  of  superphosphate  was  more  profitable  than 

Golden  Fopms  of  Apbop  Vltaa. 

The  prettiest  golden  Arbor  Vitse  of  the  Thuja  occidentalis 
typ?  is  without  doubt  the  one  called  George  Peabody.  Its 
foliage  is  nicely  edged  with  gold  the  whole  season  through,  and 
it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  look  at  in  late  spring,  just  as  its 
new  growth  is  well  formed.  There  are  other  golden  sorts,  as 
well  as  some  variegated  ones,  but  they  do  not  keep  their 
cliaracter  so  well  as  the  George  Peabody,  some  of  them,  in  fact, 
almost  losing. their  differing  tints  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  George  Peabody  has  to  its  -credit,  too,  that  it  is  of 
the  beautiful  pyramidal  conical  shape  many  of  the  com- 
mon Arbor  Vitaes  ,possess,  being  well  filled  out  in  all  its  parts. 
Ixnaving  this  section  and  considering  that  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Rollinson's  golden  leads  all  others  in  ii&  desirability.  Tliere  is 
no  time  of  the  year  that  it  is  not  good  to  look  at.  The  colour 
is  a  bronze  yellow,  and  this  colour  is  more  intense  when  the  sun 
has  full  play  on  the  foliage.  It  is  of  much  more  compact  form 
than  the  common  Chinese  Arborr  Vitte,  Thuja  occidentalis,  while 
retaining  the  somewhat  flattened  outline  of  it,  but  its  growth 
is  sturdier  and  slower.  This  is  a  gain,  for  the  common  Chinese 
^rt  grows  rapidly,  making  height  without  much  strength  of 
limbs.  By  starting  with  a  plant  fairly  well  filled  out,  then 
giving  attention   afterward  in  the    way    of    pruning,   a  well- 


rounded  conical  evergreen  can  be  had  of  the  Rollinson's  golden 
Arbor  Vitae.  Tliese  are  two  golden  Arbor  Vitaes  that  can  be 
recommended  to  all  planters — good  for  the  lawn  and  for  grow- 
ing in  pots— and  this  is  the  season  to  see  to  potting  or  to  plant- 
ing them.— ("Florists'  Exchange.^') 

Fpuit  In  the  Sixteenth  Centupy- 

Fruit  was  very  rare  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VII.  Apples  were  then  not  less  than  one  or  two  shillings  each  ; 
a  red  Rose,  two  shillings;  and  a  man  and  woman  received 
eight  shillings  and  fourpence  for  a  small  quantity  of  Straw- 
berries. According  to  the  **  Gardening  World'*  (whose  testi- 
mony we  do  not,  however,  accept  as  final),  Cabbages  and 
Carrots  were  introduced  about  the  year  1547.  Previous  to  this 
period,  Qu€en  Catharine  of  Arragon,  first  consort  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  she  wanted  a  salad,  was  compelled  to  send  to- 
Holland  or  Flanders  on  purpose.  About  this  time,  Apricots 
and  Artichokes  were  first  cultivated.  The  Currant  tree  came 
from  Zante,  ^nd  was  planted  in  England,  a.d.  1533.  Cos 
Lettuces  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Cos,  near  Rhodes,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Pear,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  and  the 
Quince,  were  respeotively  brought  into  Europe  irom  Epirus, 
Carthage,  Annenia,  and  Syria,  and  by  degrees  into  England. 
Cherries  are  of  very  ancient  date  with  us,  being  conveyed  into 
Britain  from  Rome,  a.d.  55.  Melons  were  originally  brought 
from  Armenia. 

The  Zoned  Pink  (DIanthus  sonatus). 

Although  not  so  choice  or  so  desirable  as  Dianthus 
callizonus,  D.  zonatus  is  a  very  satisfactory  and  pretty  plant 
for  the  larger  rockeries  or  flower  borders,  where  its  tufts  of 
glaucous  leaves  and  its  white  flowers,  with  their  broad  and 
handsome  zone  of  maroon,  look  charming  in  their  season, 
although  they  have  rivals  in  many  of  the  single  varieties  of 
Dianthus  plumarius  which  are  now  in  existence.  The  zoned 
Pink,  says  a  writer  in  "Gardening  Illustrated,'*  grows  to  about 
a  foot  high,  and  is  suitable  for  the  front  of  a  border  or  for  trail- 
ing over  a  slope  or  stone  in  the  large  rockery.  It  is  easily 
cultivated  in  any  common  soil,  although  preferring  a  free  and 
light  one;  while  its  flowers  last  for  a  considerable  time  in 
summer,  and  are  pix>duced  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  a  good 
plant  quite  ornamental.  It  4s  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
pipings  or  cuttings,  the  two  last  struck  under  glass,  and  the 
seeds  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  or  pans,  or  in  a  frame.  The 
seeds  germinate  freely,,  and  by  their  means  a  good  stock  can  be 
readily  secured  at  little  cost. 

Callloappa  puppupea. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  berry-bearing  plants 
that  are  adapted  for  pot  culture,  writes  "J.  M.  T.*'  in  the 
"Scottish  Gardener,"  and  should  be  grown  where  plants  are 
required  for  winter  decoration.  The  plant  is  naturally  thin, 
and,  if  left  to  itself,  somewhat  straggling  in  growth.  To 
correct  this  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  shoots  once  or  twice 
during  the  summer.  The  leaves  are  serrated  at  the  edges,  and 
both  sides,  as  well  as  the  stem,  are  profusely  clothed  with  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  cymose  clusters  upon  footstalks,  which 
issue  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  themselvei?  very  in- 
significant, but  they  are  followed  by  bunches  of  bright,  glossy, 
deep  violet  coloured  berries,  and  they  generally  remain  in  full 
beauty  from  November  to  May.  Ordinary  loam  with  some  leaf 
mould  or  peat,  a  little  rotten  manure,  and  sand  is  the  most 
suitable  soil  for  its  growth.  Young  plants  may  be  raised  fix>m 
seed  or  cuttings  in  spring,  and  they  should  be  shifted  on  ^^b 
they  require  it,  for,  as  they  are  wanted  to  attain  an  effective 
size  before  autumn,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  In  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  the  plants  will  make  satisfactory  progi-ess; 
let  them  have  plenty  of  light  by  standing  them  n^r  the  glass. 
Syringe  overhead  each  afternoon,  and  when  the  soil  gets  full 
of  roots  see  that  enough  water  be  given,  for  if  allowed  to  flag 
the  foliage  will  suffer.  The  old  plants  may  be  cut  down  in 
spring,  with  the  object  of  being  grown  on  another  year ;  after 
they  have  started  into  growth  they  may  be  partially  sliaken 
out  and  placed  for  a  time  into  smaller  pots,  shifting  them  on  in 
course  of  time  into  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  their  strength. 
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GaideniDg  as  an  Employment  for  Criminal 

luatlcs,  PrisoBers,  did  CoiTicts.*' 

(Concluded  from  page  Sit.) 
I  must  pass  now  to  deal  with  the  second  section  of  my  paper, 
that  of  the  prisoners,  in  which  I  will  embrace  also  convicts. 
Male  conricts  in  Scotland  are  nearly  all  employed  at  outside 
kbour  at  Peterhead  breakwater  works,  and  female  prisoneiis 
are  almost  wholly  employed  in  their  cells.  Unfortunately,  the 
labour  at  Peterhead  is  not  skilled,  and  can  be  performed  by  any 
man  of  ordinary  capacity,  so  that  nothing  in  tne  way  of  a  trade 
is,,  to  any  extent,  acquired.  In  the  case  of  the  prisoners  the 
work  is  still  less  such  as  to  Qualify  a  man  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood on  his  discbarge.  Unless  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  a 
trade  he  ver^  seldom  acquires  sufficient  knowled^  during  the 
course  of  his  imprisonment  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  by  it  on 
gaining  his  freedom.  The  work  done  in  prison  by  these  short- 
sentenced' prisoners  is  of  a  very  low  paid  character,  and  mostly 
useless  as  an  occupation  to  them  on  their  liberation.  In  the 
year  ended  the  31st  of  December,  1905,  the  highest  earnings 
tabulated  in  the  Commissioners'  report  were  those  for  labouring 
and  stone-breaking,  namely,  £38  \^.  Id.  per  head.  Gardening 
is  credited  with  £21  Qb.  lOd.  per  head,  and  the  lowest  are  those 
for  teasing  oakum  and  knitting  respectively.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  taken  into  account  that  the  Commissioners  credit  themselves 
with  nominal  earnings  for  labour  done  for  the  prison  itself. 
This  is  a  fictitious  form  of  accounting,  and  no  money  passes  in 
payments  for  the  figures  stated  as  earnings  in  their  reports. 
The  late  John  Hill  Bui-ton  found  this  method  of  book-keeping 
in  operation,  and  sums  used  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
cross  entries  appeared  in  the  accounts  of  the  value  of  earnings 
and  payments  for  prison  labour.  Dr.  Burton,  however,  held  as 
a  matter  of  sound  political  economy  that  where  no  money 
passed  no  monetary  figures  of  a  fictitious  nature  diould  appear, 
and  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  this 
rule  obtained  in  the  making  up  of  accounts.  The  old  adage 
€x  nihUo  nihil  fit  was  strictly  'applied.  This  system  of  showing 
the  assessed  value  of  prisoners'  labour  had  been  \<mz  practised 
in  England,  and  still  continues,  showing  apparent  gains  where 
no  gains  exist.  The  clerical  work  involved  in  showing  the  sup- 
positious money  earnings  of  prisoners  and  convicts  gives  a  great 
amount  of  trouble,  and  is  practically  valueless,  as  the  number 
of  men  employed  with  the  amount  of  work  done  gives  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  what  has  been  performed,  without  rating  such 
work  at  a  fixed  figure  without  any  respect  to  one  man's 
capacity  differing  from  another. 

There  are  no  farms  attached  to  any  prisons  in  Scotland,  and 
what  vegetables  are  grown  are  mostly  reared  at  Barlinnie  and 
Perth.  As  to  the  adaptability  of  this  course  of  work  for  a  great 
many  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  with  longer  sentences  at  least,  prisoners  might  be  trained 
to  work  which  would  fit  them  on  aischarge  for  outdoor  labour 
within  the  reach  of  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  in  place  of  being 
shut  up  in  cells,  where  body  and  mind  suffer  by  the  unnatural 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  would  be  far  more 
reasonable  if  the  men  who  are  so  largely  engaged  in  an  indoor 
life  were  employed  in  outdoor  occupations  as  in  Canadia  and 
New  Zealand.  In  Canada  the  "Montreal  Witness"  reports:— 
"Instead  of  mewing  criminals  in  unwholesome  gaols  to  have 
their  ohysioal  and  with  it  their  moral  stamina  benumbed,  and 
to  ^lute  each  other  with  evil  communications  which  are  the 
spiritual  disease  germs  with  which  the  gaol  atmosphere  is 
loaded,  the  prisoners  are  to  be  taken  out  to  the  country,  and 
under  the  wholesome  heavens  and  in  the  divine  sunshine  to  be 
taught  the  occupation  of  Paradise.  They  are  to  be  made 
students  of  cultivating  and  of  all  the  cognate  occupations  after 
the  most  advanced  methods.  Why  should  we  bave  gaols  which 
cost  thousands,  to  send  back  to  the  world  lives  crushed  and 
poisoned  when  we  could  be  innuring  our  criminals  to  real  labour 
and  some  useful  calling." 

In  New  Zealand  the  system  of  outdoor  employment  for 
pri«>ners  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  and  a  New  Zea- 
land newspaper  said  in  its  columns  this  year  that  "  few  people 
realised  the  success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  employ- 
ing good-conduct  prisoners  in  tree  planting."  The  results  have, 
the  reporter  says,  "come  up  to  his  fullest  expectations.  There 
IS  at  all  four  stations  really  good  work  being  done.  The 
prisoners  like  the  outdoor  life,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
serious  illness  during  the  year.  The  conduct  of  the  men  on  the 
whole  has  been  very  good,  and  the  warders  have  had  compara- 
tively little  trouble  with  them.  Since  the  Waiotapu  station 
was  established  1,/ 76  acres  have  been  planted  with  4,341,704 
trees  all  of  which  will  produce  in  couree  of  time  timber  which 
can  be  used  for  railway  sleepers,  bridges,  &c.  The  minister  in 
wbose  department  this  work  is  carried  on  visited  the  station, 
and  says  that  the  life  haa  a  good  moral  effect  on  those  sent  to 
the  camp,  particularly  on  those  who  are  not  hardened  criminals 
ihecost  of  m^amtainmg  the  prisoners  at  tree-planting  is  greater 

«f *fi,^  S*^?*'  ""t^^  ^?-^ w  '^^?!^  Moncur,  Coirn'tonTIt  the  ^thiTmeering 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  August  6th,  1907. 


than  the  prisoners  in  towns,  but  the  minister  says  that  aga*nst. 
the  extra  expenditure  it  must  be  recognised  that  in  time  the 
cok>ny  will  have,  in  some  thousands  of  acres  of  timber,  a  very 
valuaole  asset.''* 

In  the  north-west  of  Canada  the  prisoners  are  also  employed 
in  agricultural  work.  In  the  year  1905,  with  an  average  of 
fortv-two  inmates,  Regina  g»oi  had  124  acres  of  garden  and 
fiela  produce  growing,  and  Qiis,  too,  with  the  majority  of  the 
prisoners  with  sentences  under  six  months.  .  At  other  parta 
throughout  the  north-west  territory  the  prisoners  are  employed 
in  outdoor  lalK>ur.  One  particular  feature  in  the  gaol  returns 
for  Canada  is  that  the  Irishmen  are  to  be  found  in  the  criminal 
lists  of  the  gaols  in  tewn,  and  the  Scotsmen  as  a  rule  in  the 
majority  in  the  towns  of  the  outlying  settlements  of  the  north- 
west territory.  New  South  Whales  has  followed  New  Zealand  in 
classifying  the  criminals  and  imposing  indeterminate  sentences 
on  habitual  criminals,  a  stage  very  desirable  in  this  country, 
biit  which  has  not  as  yet  been  reacned.  An  autocratic  bureau- 
cracy in  prison  matters  obtains  even  in  Russia,  and  the  pivot 
on  which  such  a  system  rotates  is  but  too  often  planted  on  the 
head  of  a  despot,  with  a  mind  as  crass  as  his  heart  is  cruel, 
and  a  disposition  as  venomous  as  his  judgment  is  prejudiced. 

The  cruelties  of  the  prison  system  in  other  countries,  even 
in  last  centurv,  are  well  known,  such  as  that  of  Naples,  where 
in  Kine  Bomba's  dungeons  the  victims  of  an  infamous  king's 
deadly  natred  of  liberty  and  progress  were  liberated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Garibaldu  and  Gladstone.  There  in  these 
pent  houses  the  miserable  objects  of  a  refined  cruelty  were  shut 
up  until  their  bodies  rotted,  their  minds  became  unhinged,  and 
their  eyesight  was  obliterated.  I  have  witnessed  something 
approximate  to  this  in  the  Belgian  prisons  at  Ghent,  where 
infatuated  murderers  were  shut  up  and  debarred  from  speech 
with  their  fellow  criminals,  hedged  in  in  their  beds  with  white 
curtains,  wandering  about  aimless  and  hopeless,  clad  in  white^ 
like  ghosts,  and  peering  at  you  behind  a  bonnet  mask  whicn 
only  showed  a  pair  of  vacant  eyes,  and  not  the  "face  divine." 
In  reply  to  my  enquiry  of  one  of  the  officials  if  such  creatures 
ever  got  out,  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "when  death  liberates 
them."  "Yes,"  you  will  say,  "  sucii  is  the  case  on  the  Con- 
tinent but  not  in  this  country."  Admitted  that  it  is  so;  but 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  degree,  and  our  methods  at  the  present 
day  follow,  at  a  distance  it  may  be,  but  still  follow,  the  ways 
of  Pharaoh's  captain  of  the  guard,  and  Samson  in  many  caaes 
still  grinds  in  tne  prison  house  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  gaol  of  Phillipi  still  trembles  as  in  the  day  of  Paul 
and  Silas  for  the  safety  of  his  prisoners,  the  possibility  of  their 
escape,  and  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  him  by  his 
Roman  superiors. 

Friends!  Britons!  countrymen!  lend  me  your  ears,  and  let 
the  whole  system  of  caging  our  fellow  mortals  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  free  atmosphere  oe  changed  for  natural  methods  and 
conditions,  and  not  employment  at  tedious  work  in  isolation 
that  degrades  humanity  instead  of  elevating  it.  Otherwise, 
put  the  man  underneath  the  inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky,  and 
wherever  he  looks,  above  or  around,  he  beholds  the  enduring 
specimens  of  his  Maker's  wisdom  in  architecture^the  bow  that 
spwns  the  landscape,  an  object  of  beauty  and  creative  skill — the 
hum  of  the  bee  and  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  not  the  jangling 
of  the  instruments  of  Society's  hatred  and  revenge. 


^•» 


The  Dalmatian  Iris. 


This  is  a  splendid  Fla^  Iris.  It  is,  indeed,  thought  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  Iris  family — surely  a  very  proud  title.  It  is 
now  m  flower,  and  its  sword-like  leaves,  12in  to  18in  long,  are 
effective  even  when  there  are  no  flowers.  The  latter  are  usually 
larger  in  appearance  than  our  illustration  portrays,  and  are 
borne  two  to  three  upon  an  erect  stalk  of  about  2|ft  to  3ft. 
height.  They  are  of  a  soft  lavender  blue  with  yellow  beard,  and 
are  scented  like  Orange  blossom.  It  is  native  of  the  Meaiter- 
ranean  region,  and  is  easy  to  grow,  liking  an  open  position  in  a 
Handy,  well -drained,  calcareous  loam.  In  alternate  yeans  the 
flowers  are  less  good,  as  a  rule.  They  can  be  broken  up  and  be 
replanted  after  flowering,  or  early  in  the  autumn.  Otter  good 
varieties  of  the  pallida  group  of  Irises  are  delicata,  Walner, 
Albert  Victor,  and  Queen  of  May,  the  latter  being  rosy-mauve. 


1 


*  In  1903, 2,695,610  trees  were  planted  by  means  of  prison  labour  in 
New  Zealand,  as  foUowi :— At  Dangrree  Prison,  176,450  ;  at  Hamner  Prison, 
481,000;  at  Waiotapa  Prison,  1,453,550 ;  atWaipa  Valley  Prison,  584,610, 
besides  19,000  and  114,650  used  to  filled  up  blanks  at  Hamner  and  Waiotapa 
respectively,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,829,820  plants.  At  Hamner  and 
Waiotapu  the  following  were  used  z^European  Larch  (Larix  enropflea), 
1,006,800 ;  Austrian  Pine  (Pinns  austriaoa),  427j050  ;  Coraioan  Pjne  (Pinus 
larieio),  293,300;  Pinna  ponderosa,  54,850;  Douglas  Fir  (Pseadotaa^ 
Douglaai),41,000  ;  Norway  Spruce  (Picea  excelaa), 40,000 ;  American  White 
Pine  (Pinuaatrobua),  21,100;  Locuat  Tree  (Eobinia  paeudacacia),  15,  300  ; 
Pinua  Benthamiana,  13,225  ;  Pinua  muricata,  12,000 ;  White  Birch  (Betula 
alba),  4,503;  Pinua  Jeffrey!,  3,675;  Pinua  Lambertiana,  1,250:  Sitka  or 
Menziea  Spruce  (Picea  aitchenais),  500.  The  kinda  planted  at  Dangree 
and  Waipu  are  not  apecified. 
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imberstla  lobllls. 


This  exceedingly  beautiful  Indian  tree  has  been  cited  as  the 
meet  magnificent  flowering  member  of  the  whole  of  the  vege- 
tabJe  kingdom.  Certainly,  jud^ng  from  a  large  specimen 
flowering  in  the  Aroid  and  lYopioal  Tree-fern  Houee,  known  as 
No.  1,  at  Kew,  where  it  wee  recently  in  flower,  t-he  long 
I>endulous  racemes  of  vermilion  coloured  blossoms  are  a 
gorgeous  sight.  A  branch  cut  from  this  tree  and  exhibited  in 
No.  4  tent  on  the  aecond  day  of  the  recent  Temple  Show 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  A.  nobilis  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1827.  He  describee  it  as  a  tree  40ft 
in  height,  with  a  girth  of  6ft  near  the  base.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  introducing  the  plant  into  this  country 
owing  to  the  seeds  so  soon  losing  their  vitality.  The  Duke  of 
I>evonshire  sent  out  a  collector  especially  to  obtain  a  living 
specimen  for  the  Chata worth  collection.  He  was  successful, 
and  the; plant  flowered,  but  the  honour  of  first  flowering 
A.  nobilis  in  this  country  belones  to  Lady  Laurence,  who  lived 
at  Ealing  Park.  This  was  in  1849.  The  Kew  specimen  is  said 
to  have  b^n  grown  from  a  cutting  of  the  Ealing  plant.  The 
genus  Amherstia,  of  which  this  is  the  only  representative,  is 
named  in  honour  of  Countess  Amherst,  a  lady  very  much  in- 
terested in  botany.  The  Kew  specimen  is  about  2oft  in  height, 
the  long  pendulous  racemes  of  flower,  evenly  dispersed  over  the 
whole  tree,  are  2ft  to  3ft  in  length,  with  an  average  of  some 
twenty-five  blooms  on  each.  The  leaves  are  pinnate.  The  close 
moist  atmosphere  of  the  house,  judging  from  the  growth  and 
appearance  of  the  plant,  is  very  suitable.  In  winter  the  tem- 
perature ranges  from  60deg  to  65deg  Fahrenheit,  the  minimum 
summer  temperature  being  about  75de^,  rising  with  sun  heat  to 
90de^  or  more.  The  tree  is  growing  in  a  weLl-dnained  border, 
and  m  general  appearance  very  much  resembles  a  Brownea.— 


Scottisb  Oaks. 

Although  the  Oak  does  not  attain  in  Scotland  dimensions 
equal  to  those  of  E2nglish  trees  of  the  species,  and  in  the  native 
forests  of  that  country  is  generally  of  diminutive  sise,  jet  many 
individuals  hiave  been  marked  as  entitled  to  some  oonsideration. 
Of  these,  the  following  list  was  originally  presented  in  Mr. 
London's  splendid  **  Arboretum  Britannicum.'^  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  there  is  an  Oak,  in  Dalmeny  Park,  70ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  15ft  9in  in  circumferonce ;  diameter  of  the 
head  96ft.  Another  Oak,  70ft  high,  has  a  trunk  only  6ft  3in 
in  circumference,  but  carries  nearly  that  thickness  to  the  height 
of  30ft  before  it  throws  out  branches.  At  Bamton  Hall  is  an 
Oak  80ft  high,  with  a  trunk  lift  in  circumference,  and  a  bead 
82ft  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  sound  and  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  20ft,  but  the  head  is  stag-horned  and  much  de- 
cayed. At  Hopetoun  House  is  a  growing  tree  75ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  lift  in  circumference.  At  Melville  Castle  is  an  Oak 
70ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18ft  in  girth  at  4ft  from  the  ground  and 
a  head  90ft  in  diameter.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkirran,  one  is 
60ft  high,  the  girth  of  the  trunk  12ft  6in,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  is  90ft.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Yeeter,  another  is 
89ft  high,  with  a  trunk  12ft  in  girth  and  a  head  70ft  in 
diameter.  In  Lanarkshire  at  Bothwell  Castle,  59ft  is  the 
height  of  an  Oak,  with  a  trunk  14ft  in  circumference  and  a  head 
98ft  in  diameter.  Others  are :  in  Roxburghshire  (Minto)  several 
about  200  years  old,  which  are  70ft  high,  the  girth  of  the  trunks 
about  12ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heads  OSft.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire, at  Fintray  House,  are  four  with  trunks  varying  from 
6ft  6in  to  5ft  lOin  in  circumference.  In  Banffshire  (Gordon 
Gastlo),  66ft  high,  10ft  in  girth,  head  66ft  in  diameter.  In 
Cromarty  (Coul)  sUnds  one  162  years  old,  which  is  80ft  high, 
trunk  12ft.  and  head  60ft.  In  Fifeshire  (Donibristle  Park),  70ft 
high,  trunk  lift  in  girth,  and  40ft  clear  of  branches,  head  45ft 
At  Largs,  100ft  high,  trunk  9ft  6in,  35ft  cl<«r  of  branches,  and 
a  head  53ft.  In  Forfarshire  (Gray  House),  68ft  hidi,  trunk 
17ft  6in,  head  90ft,  in  June,  1836 ;  the  same  Oak  in  1821  was 
only  16ft  jn  circumference.  In  Perthshire  (Taymouth),  45ft 
high,  trunk  14ft,  hea<l  72ft.  In  Rossr-shire  (BraJian  Castle),  80ft 
hjgh,  trunk  12ft.,  he^d  90ft.  In  Stirlingshire  (Blair  Drummond) 
t^  ?^J^i®  120  years  old,  86ft  high,  trunk  14ft  in  circumference, 
bead  60ft.  There  are  many  fine  Oaks  at  Blair  Drummond  frem 
15ft  to  oOft  in  the  bole,  but  no  other  is  quite  so  much  in  circum- 
lt^"5P-  J^  P*y?"^^J  ^^^H  *^®re  is  an  Oak  50ft  high,  trunk 
15ft  6in,  hofwl  58ft.  In  Sutherlandshire  (Dunrobin),  10ft  hich, 
head  4/ft,  and  the  girth  of  the  trunk  about  lift. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  written  about  forestry  and 


the  planting  of  land,  especially  in  Scotland,  a  few  notes  with 
measurements  of  Oaks  made  seventy  years  ago  may  be  of  in- 
terest. These  are  re-extracted  from  the  "Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Natural  History  and  Physical  Sciences"  of  date  August,  1838. 
Tliey  embrace  most  of  the  counties  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  these  trees  are  still  standing,  and  if  so^  and  if  they  can 
be  identified  by  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  the  pre- 
sent measurements  of  some  of  them  would  be  of  considerable 
value  as  marking  the  growth  of  the  Oak  in  Scotland.— P.  L. 


Tbe  Cottage  Gardeier. 

It  had  been  a  showery,  warm,  "growing"  day,  and  having 
finislied  my  own  daily  routine  I  took  a  walk  through  the  quiet 
country  village,  which  kwked  greatly  refreshed  after  the 
showers.  Everything  was  in  the  "best  of  spirits"  ;  birds  were 
whistling  in  the  trees,  children  were  romping  in  their  boisteinous, 
happy  way,  and  the  soent  from  the  blossom-laden  Laburnum 
lent  a  welcome  addition  to  the  lovely  yellow  flowers,  all  adding 
to  the  picturesque  scene  churms  of  tneir  own.  In  the  midst  ot 
this  I  saw  the  Term  of  a  fine  old  fellow  bending  over  his  beds 
of  French  Marigolds  with  an  old  wooden  bucket  of  soot  which 
he  was  waging  war  with  amiinst  his  old  enemy.  Mr.  Slug.  To 
see  the  way  he  dusted  and  fondled  those  plants!  It  put  one  in 
the  mind  of  some  of  our  "heads"  on  the  morning  of  the  'Mum 
show,  or  when  we  see  them  potting  up  an  extra  special  orchid. 
After  wishing  each  other  a  ^'Good  evening,*'  we  got  into  con- 
versation about  his  much-loved  plants.  Marigolds,  Stocks, 
Fuchsias,  and  Roses  were  his  great  favourites.  What  a  proud 
smile  crossed  his  honest  face  as  he  called  to  memory  his  deeds 
at  the  shows  in  his  locality  ;  and  he  de^serves  all  his  hard-earned 
honours.  For  him  there  is  none  of  the  cut-throat,  do-your- 
neighbour-any-way  sort  of  method  about  him.  AH  is  strai^t- 
forward  honest  enthusiasm.  What  other  man  but  an  enthosiafit 
would  rise  at  three  in  the  morning  to  transplant  his  treasures  P 
On  my  asking  has  reason  for  this,  he  replied,  "  Well,  you  see,  I 
liad  other  work  on  that  day,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
get  them  out  in  such  nice  weather.*'  And  this  at  well  over 
sixty!  No  long  botanical  names  worry  this  man.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  scientific  side  of  horticulture,  but  he  has,  I 
believe,  the  greatest  of  all  attributes,  love  of  has  plants,  without 
which  horticulture   is   a    very   poor  occupation.— F.   C. 


Frnlt  Pmpeets. 

It  wouW  be  interesting  to  learn  from  your  readers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  whether  they  support  "H.  D.'s" 
estimate  of  a  good  fruit  year,  except  for  Gooseberries.  Reports 
that  I  have  seen  from  Evesham  ana  elsewhere  indicate  poor  crops 
of  Black  Currants  and  Plums.  The  "Evesham  Standard"  all 
along  has  stated  that  tlie  Pershore  Plum  crop  would  be  a  light 
one,  that  variety  having  blossomed  only  slightly.  Of  Plums 
generally  in  the  Evesham  and  Pershore  districts  last  Saturday's 
report  is  that  "the  droppings  are  great,  and  some  growers  who 
had  good  prospects  expect  but  a  very  thin  crop  now."  In  my 
own  Plum  field  I  expect  only  about  one-eigjith  of  last  year's 
yield,  or  possiblv  only  one^tenth.  As  to  Pears,  I  have  eighty- 
five  cordons  of  Clapp^s  Favourite^  which  bk>68omed  thickly  and 
strongly,  but  have  only  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  set;  and  some  fine 
young  standards  of  the  same  prolific  variety,  which  showed  a 
great  profusion  of  strong  blossom,  will  have  only  a  small  crop. 
Out  of  a  dosen  or  more  other  varieties  only  two  or  three  are 
fairly  loaded  with  young  Pears.  Apples,  in  spite  of  the  wither- 
ing of  more  trusses  of  fruit  blossom  than  I  have  ever  seen  before, 
partly  from  the  ravages  of  the  pith  moth,  and  partly  from  brown 
rot,  promise  to  be  abundant,  and  require  an  immense  amount  of 
thinning.  Cherries  and  Strawberries  with  me  are  promising, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  damage  d^e  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  by  frost  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  I 
attribute  the  failure  of  Plums  and  Pears  to  set  properly  to  the 
cold  weather  of  May,  not  to  frost,  as  I  had  none  after  the 
blosf^jm  was  expanded  except  a  few  on  Monarch,  and  these  have 
set  better  than  some  later  blossom. 

I  have  just  received  the  gist  of  reports  obtained  from 
several  growers  in  the  Favei-shani  and  Sittinglxnirne  districts 
of  Kent,  as  follows:— "Gooseberries,  lialf  crop;  Black  Currants, 
small  crop;  Plums,  half  crop;  Cherries,  not  so  many  as  last 
year;  Apples,  large  crop."— A  Sussex  Grower. 

The  late  frosts  and  severe  storms  thinned  out  the  fruits  very 
severely.  Now,  to  make  matters  worse,  we  have  been  visited 
by  an  extra  large  number  of  caterpillars,  which  have  practically 
sjx)ilt  all  the  prospects  of  a  successful  crop  of  fruit.  In  many 
places  all  hopes  of  saving  the  crop  have  been  given  up,  but  in  my 
opinion  there  is  still  a  chance  left.  The  stone  fruits  have  largely 
escaped  the  majority  of  the  insects,  and  the  Strawberries  will 
be  plentiful;  in  fact,  they  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  picking. 
The  weather  and  insects  have  been  very  kind  to  the  Cherries, 
Plums,  and  Damsons,  which  eset  very  favourably.— C.  E.  R. 
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MttlcMng. 


Mulching  is  a  very  old  and  natural  process  of  covering  the 
soil  above  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation,  to  preserve  a  uniform  oeeree  of  heat  and  moistui-e, 
and  to  supply  nutritive  substances.  This  is  effected  naturally 
by  the  gradual  change  that  overtakes  every  tiling  on  the  face 
or  the  earth,  and  known  as  ^'weathering."  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
quaifntly  said  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  "Time  anti- 
quates  antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things." 
lime,  however,  is  only  a  convenient  figure  of  speech,  for  it 
really  is  not  time,  but  the  natural  processes  which  require  time 
for  their  work.  Of  these  natural  processes  there  ai-e  four 
that  specially  deserve  consideration:  changes  of  temperature, 
saturation  and  desiccation,  frost,  and  rain. 

Changes  of  'rEMPERATURB. — In  periods  when  the  days  are  ex- 
cessively hot.  with  nights  oorrospondingly  oool.  the  surfaces  of 
rocks  (and  the  surface  of  the  earth  generally)  undergo  con- 
siderable exi>an9ion  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  daytime.  At  night,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid 
radiation  quickly  chills  the  rock  or  surface^  and  causes  it  to 
contract.  Hence  the  superficial  parts,  being  in  a  perpetual 
strain,  gradually  crack  up  or  peel  off,  being  more  or  less  ad- 
vanoea  in  decay. 

Saturation  and  Desiccation. — ^The  exposed  surfaces  of  rock 
are  k>osened  and  fall  to  dust  by  the  alternating  soaking  with 
rain  and  drying  in  sunshine,  and  this  applies  equaUy  to  the 
rubbish  found  at  the  base  of  cliffs,  as  to  the  component  particles 
of  stone  which  are  generaUy  designated  as  soil. 

Frost.— In  our  climate  this  is  the  most  familiar  source  of 
decay.  Tlie  water  that  faUs  from  the  air  upon  the  surface  of 
the  land  soaks  into  the  soil.  When  the  imprisoned  moisture 
passes  into  ice,  it  expands,  and  in  expandingpushes  aside  the 
particles  between  which,  it  is  entangled.  Where  this  takes 
place  in  soil,  the  pebbles  end  the  grains  of  ©amd  and  earth  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  ice  that  shoots  between  them. 
They  are  all  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  that  rings  like  stone  under 
the  feet,  but  as  soon  as  a  thaw  sets  in  the  ice  that  formed  the 
binding  cement  passes  into  water,  whach  converts  the  soil  into 
soft  earth  or  mud.  This  process,  repeated  winter  after  winter, 
breaks  up  the  materials  of  the  soil,  and  enables  them  to  be  more 
easily  made  use  of  by  plants,  and  also  more  readily  blown 
iRway  by  wind  or  washed  off  by  riain. 

»  *  » 

Rain.— In  falling  through  tlie  air  rain  absorbs  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  with  their  aid  attacks  the  sur&ces  of 
rock  or  the  materials  comiK)sing  the  earth's  crust.  With  the 
oxygen  thus  acquired  it  oxidises  those  substances  which  can 
still  take  more  of  this    gas,  and  causes   them   to    rust.       The 

Stti-ticles  lose,  more  or  less,  cohesion,  and  consequently  crumble 
own.  The  influence  of  rain,  and,  indeed,  all  the  atmospheric 
processes,  is  to  cause  the  exposed  parts  of  rocks,  or  the  earth's 
face,  to  rot  from  the  surface  inwards.  Where  the  ground  is 
protected  by  vegetation  the  decay  is  retarded,  but  in  the 
absence  of  vegetation  or  its  accumulated  debris,  the  outer  crust 
of  the  decayed  layer  is  apt  to  be  washed  off  by  rain,  or  may 
be  blown  away. 

Weathering  is  the  result  of  all  the  processes  of  Nature  fore- 
shown, and  all  over  the  land,  in  all  kinds  of  climates,  and  from 
various  causes,  bai^  surfaces  of  soil  and  rock  yield  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  atmosphere  or  weather.  What  is  the  object  of 
this  weathering,  or  what  becomes  of  all  the  rotted  material? 

In  Nature  we  find  on  opening  the  ground  down  to  the  rock 
underneath,  a  gradual  passage  fmm  the  solid  rock  up  to  the 
earthy  layer  that  supports  the  vegetation  of  the  surface.  The 
rock  16  found  to  become  more  and  more  broken  and  crumbling 
m  tracing  it  from  below  upwards.  The  upper  layer  is  of  dark 
vegetable  mould  or  humus.  This  dark  layer  owes  its  charac- 
teristic brown  or  black  colour  to  the  decaying  remains  of  vege- 
tation diffused  through  it. 

In  section,  all  natural  soils  present  three  distinct  layers. 
At  the  bottom  lies  the  rock ;  this  includes  all  substratums, 
either  undecayed  or  still  fresh  enough  to  show  its  true  naturei 
Aext  comes  the  bix>ken-up,  cnimbline  layer  through  which 
roots  descend  in  their  strongest  formations,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  subsoil.  At  the  top  lies  the  dark' band,  crowded  with 
rootletis  and  forming  the  true  soil. 

Now  we  may  refer  to  mulching  as  a  natural  process.  The 
very  weathering  of  soil  implies  a  fine  surface,  or,  according 
to   Thomas   Tusser:—  ^ 

"  Good  tilth  bringfs  seeds 
111  tilt  are  weeds." 

This  fine  surface  is  indispensable  to  a  favoumble  seed  bed. 
It  is  conservative  of  the  moisture  which  the  seed  requires 
and  facilitates  the  exploration  of  the  soil  by  the  delicate  root- 
lets and  root-harm.  A  fine  surface  also  aids  the  crop  in  droughty 
periods  by  breaking  the  capillary  tubes  that  bring  the  supplies 
of  moisture  from  the  reservoir  a  little  below  the  surface.  1^ us 
the  mere  superficial  covering  of  mould  acts  as  a  soil  mulch 


This  18  well  known,  hence  the  practice  of  an  occasional  slight 
stirnng  of  the  superficial  soil  in  order  to  maintain  the  minute 
invisible  conduits  which  enable  it  to  continuously  draw 
Its  supplies  of  moisture  from  below  in  droughty  periods.  This 
IS  found  in  practice  to  conserve,  rather  than  to  dissipate, 
the  underlyuijg  moisture.  Indeed,  it  is  not  simply  with  the 
result  ot  killing  weeds  that  a  gardener  or  farmer  hoes  his 
croi».  Weeds  are  bad,  but  drought  is  woi-se.  Hoeing  and 
cultivating  ^rve  to  loosen  the  upper  layer  of  soil,  and  tend  to 
keep  the  undersoil  cooler,  and  shields  tie  lising  moisture  from 
loss  by  evaporation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
can  utilise  the  forces  of  Nature  in  bringing  water  to  the  roots 
of  hia  plants  for  their  sustentation,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent it  from  passing  and  escaping  es  vapour. 

In  Nature  we  find  pans  that  are  formed  by  chemical  agencies. 
On  calcareous  soils,  or  where  lime  hss  been  very  freely  used, 
this  material  forms  a  lime  pan  at  a  moderate  depth  from  the 
surface^  the  changes  being  similar  to  those  which  take  place 
when  lime  and  sand  harden  in  mortar.  Soils  containing  an 
undue  prcq)ortion  of  oxide  of  iron  have  this  material  washed 
into  the  subsoil,  forming  an  iron  pan.  Moorland  pans  arise 
from  the  accumulation  of  salts  of  iron  beneath  the  soil.  In  all 
cases  it  is  important  that  these  obstructive  layere  be  broken 
uj>.  and  therehy  promote  the    percolating    properties    of    the 

♦  »  ♦ 

In  cultivated  ground  frequent  digging  or  ploughing  at  the 
•same  depth  results  in  what  is  caUed  a  "spade  pan,'^or  ^'plough 
pan.  Also  where  a  layer  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  has 
accumulated  beneath,  the  soil,  the  overlyine  soil  soon  becomes 
dry,  and  speedaly  suffers  from  drougjht.  The  explanation,  of 
course,  is  that  there  has  been  no  upward  current  of  moisture  to 
replace  that  which  has  been  lost  by  evaporation  at  the  surface. 
It  ^  necessary  that  all  such  hard  or  indurated  pans  should  be 
broken,  either  by  deeper  digging  or  trenching.  Hut  hy  the  deep 
stirring  of  the  land  a  greater  rooting  area  is  provided  with 
a  eorreepcmding  increase  of  water-retaining  capacity. 

The  caltivation  of  laad  is  really  a  weathering  process— the 
more  it  is  knocked  about  the  more  it  will  yield  up  to  the  idant  in 
Jli®  Matter,  of  food  by  the  hastening  of  the  processes  of  decay. 
It  folkMVar  that  when  once  a  covering  of  soil  and  subsoil  has 
been  formed  over  a  level  piece  of  ground,  especially  where  there 
is  also  an  overlying  carpet  of  verdure,  the  process  of  decay 
ceases  more  oa-  less,  as  the  very  layer  of  rotted  material  pro- 
tects the  rock  fnom  further  disintegration.  Weathering  under 
these  circumstances  is  undoubtedly  reduced  to  its  feeblest  con- 
dition. But  the  process  is  not  wholly  arrested,  otherwise  plants 
growing  on  the  surface  would  in  time  exhaust  all  the  nutnment 
they  could  get  out  of  it,  and  with  the  increasing  impoverishment 
of  the  soil,  they  would  dwindle  away  and  finally  die  out.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  not  improbably  takes  place  where  foresis 
decay  and  are  replaced  by  scrub  and  grass.  But  the  long- 
continued  vigorous  growth  of  the  same  kind  of  plant  upon  a 
tract  of  land  indicates  that  the  process  of  weathering  is  not 
wholly  arrested. 

But  even  where  a  grassy  turf  protects  the  general  surface, 
mnous  burrowing  animals  bring  up  soil  as  a  top-dressing 
Earth-worms,  according  to  Darwin,  bring  up  in  some  places 
not  less  than  10  tons  of  the  finest  mould  per  annum  over  an  acre 
ot  ground,  and  where  it  remains  in  the  ground  the  soil  brought 
up  by  worms  cover  over  stones  and  other  objects  lying  there 
which  consequently  seem  to  sink  into  the  earth.  Besides,  the 
operation  of  these  animals  causes  the  materials  of  the  soil  to 
be  thoroughly  mixed,  the  inorganic  with  the  organic.  Nature 
tak^  nothing  away  but  what  it  also  restores.  On  the  other 
Jmnd,  cultivation  takes  all,  or  most,  away,  and  returns  no  more 
than  a  modicum  to  maintain  the  soil's  fertility  in  the  way  of 
manures  and  fertilisers.  Mulching  as  a  gardening  process  con- 
sists in  applying  various  substances  as  a  covering  for  soil  above 
the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  so  preserve  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  and  moisture. 
•  •  ♦ 

It  is  also  practised  for  other  reasons,  more  particularly  that 
ot  supplying  nch  material  to  establish  plants,  so  that  ita 
nutritive  pij&perties  may  be  washed  down  by  rain  or  artificial 
v^-atenng.  For  this  purpose,  fresh  h.oise-di-oppings,  preferably 
thrown  into  a  heap,  and  when  in  good  heat  turned  outside 
to  inside,  top  to  bottom,  and  when  acain  in  good  heat  spread 
out  so  as  to  cool  and  cease  fermentation,  are  excellent.  Tliey 
are  all  the  better  for  the  addition  of  a  little  superphosphate,  and 
in  the  .case  of  fruit  trees  also  a  sprinkling  of  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit).  The  chief  thing  to  guard 
against  is  the  evolving  of  ammonia  in  a  closed  structure  to  such 
extent  as  to  injure  the  foliage  of  the  crop  plants.  Tliis  is  safe- 
guarded by  the  sweetening  before  alluded  to,  and  not  using 
e.xcessive  quantities  at  a  time,  not  more  being  applied  than  to 
just  cover  the  surface  an  inch  or  a  little  more  deep.  Even 
outdoors  It  IS  advisable  to  sweeten  the  horse  manure,  not  so 
much  as  regards  its  rankness  as  for  the  certainty  of  a  crop 
of  weeds  springing  up  from  the  seeds  contained  in  the  unfer- 
mented  material.    Besides,  the  fermentation  aids  in  resolving 
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the  components  of  the  manure  into  more  readily  available  forms 
aa  food  for  the  plants.  Good  rotten  manure  is  by  some  pre- 
ferred, aa  its  constituenta  are  in  forms  readily  available  for 
takins  in  by  the  roots  as  food. 

Au  recently  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs,  aa  well  as  fruit 
trees  and  bushes,  are  greatly  assisted  by  being  provided  with  a 
mulching  of  litter  (but  let  it  be  fermented),  half  rotted  manure, 
leaves,  or  old  Mushroom  bed  manure.  Such  mulching  acta 
beneficially  in  retaining  warmth  and  moisture,  thus  neutralising 
the  evil  effects  of  drought,  extreme  coJd  or  heat. 

Where  enriching  properties  are  not  jequired,  straw,  chaff, 
short  litter,  spent  tan,  coooanut  fibre  refuse  (the  latter  for 
flower  beds),  are  excellent  non-conductors,  capital  for  conserv- 
ing the  sodl  moisture,  and  for  neutralising  the  effect  of  extreme 
heat  and  cold. 

The  mulching  should  be  applied  betimes,  always  in  advance 
of  dronght  in  summer,  which  usually  commences  soon  after  the 
comins  in  of  June.  The  mulching  to  supply  nutriment  will 
deptod  in  a  great  measure  for  benefit  upon  the  washing  in 
of  thedr  soluble  components.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
mtilchine  will  not  brine  moisture  into  the  soil,  but  onJy  con- 
serves what  there  may  be  there  at  the  time  of  its  application. 
Hence  the  mulching  should  follow  after  a  thorough  moistening 
of  the  sodl  by  rain^  or  failing  that,  a  thorough  soaking  o7 
water  before  applymg  the  mulch.  The  moisture  will  make  its 
way  to  the  surnu^e  and  strive  to  escape  into  the  air ;  hence  the 
object  of  the  mulch  is  to  prevent  its  free  passage  into  the 
atmosphere. — A.  B. 
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Royal  Hortioultural,  June  9th. 

The  first  show  after  that  of  the  Temple,  and,  moreover,  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  a  Bank  Holidav,  might  have  been  thought 
to  be  poor.  Thia  was  fiar  from  the  facts.  The  show  was  entirely 
good  and  representative,  there  being  fruits,  flowers  in  plenty, 
but  no  vegetables,  however.  Meears.  Veitch  s  not  fruiting  Figs 
and  Peaches  were  ideal,  and  there  were  speciaUv  fine  groups  of 
Gamations.  Roses  (Paul  and  Son),  Verbenas  (H.  B.  l^Iay),  and 
numerous  hardy  plant  displays.  Several  meritorious  noveltiee 
were  certificated  Dy  the  Orchid  and  Floral  Committees  reepec- 
tively. 

FpQit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  Jos. 
Cheal,  Edwin  Beckett,  Alex.  Dean,  John  Bai^ham,  A.  R.  Allan, 
Thee.  Comber,  James  Vert,  Joseph  Davis,  G.  Reynokls,  J. 
Jaques,  Chas.  Foster,  Geo.  Wythes,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  John 
Harriaon. 

A  boxful  of  Nectarine  Early  Rivers  (nine  fruits),  came  from 
S.  Heilbut,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Camp),  The  Lodge,  Holy- 
port.  Maidenhead.  They  were  large  and  perfect  modete.  (Cul- 
tural commendation.) 

Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  Willowbrook,  Auburn,  U.S.A.,  had  a 
great  assortment  of  bottled  fruits  and  picklee.  AU  were  beauti- 
fullv  preserved,  and  won  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  contributed 
most  excellently  grown  pot  Figs—young  trees  in  fruit,  with 
fresh  vigorous  leafage;  also  a  few  Peach  trees,  equally  weJl 
grown  and  well  fruited.  Of  the  Figs  there  were  St.  John's 
Violette  Sepor,  Violette  de  Bordeaux,  the  latter  a  fine  purple- 
skinned  variety.  The  Poach  was  Duke  of  York.  One  small 
bush  of  the  latter  had  twenty-three  fine  fruits,  and  this  in  a 
12in  poti      (Silver-gilt  Knightian  medaJ.) 

Bft.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey,  contri- 
buted a  collection  of  Cucumber  fruits  in  two  varieties.  Fault- 
leas  ia  a  cross  between  Market  Rival  and  Improved  Telegraph— 
a  long  clean  Cucumber.  Evergreen  is  from  the  reverse  cross. 
This  appeared  to  be  stouter.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Orchid  Oommltiee. 

T  ^^^f!^i'  '^^'  ?*''''y.  *?•  y®'^<^  <*°  *^«  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O'Brien,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Henry  Little,  W.  Boxall 
Stuart  H.  W,  F.  Sander,  H.G  Alexander,  J.  Cypher,  Chas! 
H  Curtia,  A  A.  McBean,  Richard  Thwaites,  Arthur  Dye, 
J.  Charlesworth,  H.  A.  Tracy,  Gumey  Wilson,  F.  J.  Hanbury 
R.  Brooman  White,  de  B.  Crawshay,  and  A.  J.  Foster. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  0>.,  Bush  Hill  P^rk,  Enfield,  staged 
a  more  than  usually  extensive  group.  In  it  were  observed 
Lffilia  purpunata  Alpha,  with  six  flowers;  L.-c.  Digbvano- 
Mend^i,  «id  many  good  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  L»lia  Latona, 
sh^wn"^' mref^^^^^  prism at<M.arpum  were  al«> 

>.„f^^'''  ^'J«rl«sworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradfoi-d,  contri- 
buted Renanthera  Imschootiana,  Eulophia  Saunderei  a  pale 
^h^.^k""  ""^1  Miltonia  vexiUaria,  L.-c.  Canhamiana  and  its 
variety  alba    ako  L.^    G.  S    Ball.     (Silver  Flom  medal.) 

Mes.>rs.  Stanley  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  brought  a  display  of 


forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiee.  Among  the  varieties  were  Leyswood, 
ebumeum,  Blanche,  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Elaine,  H.  G.  Tripp,  Thompsoni,  Aurora,  O^ir.  Lady 
Plowdon,  and  lastly  Niobe,  each  of  which  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive to  bear  varietal  names. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Hay  wards  Heath,  Sussex, 
staged  varietiee  of  Cattleya  Mossiee,  all  of  which  were  plants  of 
hia  own  collecting.  Mr.  Jensen  has  had  twenty  years^  experi- 
ence as  a  collector,  and  started  in  business  for  nimself  as  trade 
«uid  retail  grower  some  eighteen  months  ago.  On  this  occasion 
he  staged  some  particularly  fine  forma,  one  named  Aureole  being 
very  pale  and  pretty.  A  few  good  spotted  Odontog^ossuma 
crispum  were  also  on  view.  Mr.  Jensen  specialisea  in  the  broad- 
lipped  forms  of  these  Cattleyas.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  E.  May),  Childwickbury,  had 
a  magnificent  plant  of  Cypripedium  Rothschiklianum  Northaw 
House  variety  with  five  immense  racemes,  bearing  six  to  eight 
flowers  each.     A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

De  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks,  was  represented  bv  a  grouplet  of  fine  Odonto- 
gloesuma.  They  were  all  cross-breds,  shown  under  name,  with 
the  parentage  given  in  eaAih  case.  O.  cri&podenei  (crispum  x 
Coraoenei)  was  charming:  while  there  was  also  Lambeauianum, 
crispo-Harryanum,  amabile,  Leo,  Tristan,  and  Astarte.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Rusper,  n««r 
Horsham,  had  a  finely-flowered  plant  of  LoJio-cattleya  Dulco- 
tense,  with  seven  huge  flowers.  These  have  purple  lip,  and 
roseatensalmon  sepals  and  petals. 

M.  Maurice  Mertens,  Mount  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  had  a  group 
of  splendid  hvbrid  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  McBean,  of  Cooksbridge,  had  Cattleya  Mo^i«e  Jaffa, 
C.  M.  Reineckiana,  and  some  good  white  Odontc^Ioasums 
crispum.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Floral  Commiitee. 

Present :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Miss  Willraott. 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  E.  A: 
Bowles,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Wm.  Howe,  John  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Bain,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Chas.  Dixon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Herbert  J.  Cutbu.9h,  Edward  Mawley,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  James 
Hudson. 

Some  well-grown  plants  of  Rehmannia  angulata  were  staged 
from  the  Marciuis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  .House  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Prince).  Most  of  them  were  growing  in  7in  pots,  and  carried 
quite  a  number  of  spikes.  The  same  exhibitor  also  contributed 
some  fine  j^ants  of  Schizanthus  grandiflora.  The  plants,  though 
rather  tall,  were  beautifully  developed,  and  the  colours  most 
varied. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  introduced  quite 
a  new  feature  by  sending  seven  specimen  Fuchsias,  each  plant 
being  al)out  8ft  nigh,  and  grown  pyramidally.  The  foliage  was 
good,  while  the  flowers  were  in  masses.  All  the 'varieties  were 
well  known  twenty  years  ago,  but  few  of  them  are  grown  now. 
The  sorts  were  I^dy  Jane  WilM>n,  Doel's  Favourite,  Charming, 
Western  Beauty,  Amy  Lye,  Clinper,  Brilliant,  and  Mrs.  Bright 
Some  well-flowered  plants  of  Fhiladelphus  I^moinei  attracted 
much  attention.  They  also  occupied  a  large  space  of  tabling 
with  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  Schizanthus  hybrids,  Candy- 
tufts, Brachycome,  Xemesias,  and  Clarkias,  from  seed  sown  in 
November  last.  Some  really  fine  plants  of  Anchusa  italics. 
Dropmore  variety,  were  to  be  seen ;  with  some  fine  spikes  of 
Eremuri.  The  same  firm  also  had  a  grand  strain  of  Gloxinias, 
arranged  in  blocks  of  colour,  with  OaTla  Elliottiana  in  splendid 
form,  and  some  fine  pans  of  Cypripediums  spectabile;  also  the 
Meconopsis  aculeata  with  its  pale  blue  flowers.     (Gold  medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perrv,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  staged  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  bardj  flowers.  The  chief  features  were  a  col- 
lection of  Irises,  of  which  I.  Susiana,  I.  Douglasiana,  I.  prisma- 
tica,  and  I.  variegata  Darius  were  conspicuous-  Hemerocallis 
in  variety,  the  best  being  Sovereign,  Thunbergi,  Gold  Dust,  and 
Dr.  Re^el,  were  also  here.  Liliums,  such  as  L.  testaceum  and 
Columbianum,  were  in  good  form;  wliile  a  collection  of 
Geraniums  formed  a  splendid  feature.  The  best  were 
gymnooaulon,  armenium,  Xepalense,  ibericum,  and  grandi- 
florum.  Oriental  Poppies  in  variety  also  lent  a  brilliant  colour 
to  the  display.  (Silver  Flora  medal.)  From  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate.  came  a  good  collection  of  cut  Carna- 
tions tastefully  arranged  in  vase«.  The  new  Coleus  Cordelia 
was  also  in  good  form,  as  was  also  the  variegated  Geranium 
Caroline  Schmidt,  with  its  double  red  flowers.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal.) 

Calceolaria  Golden  Glory  was  staged  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Gunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson) ;  and  by 
M^s.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.  In  both  oases  the  plants 
had  been  grown  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  winter,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  in  full  bloom.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  also  staged 
Rehmannia  angulata  Pink  Perfection,  a  deep  pink  variety :  ajso 
a  good  strain  of  Brompton  Stocks. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  sent  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Anemones  and  Aquilegias.     In  the  former,  the  single 
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white  variety  The  Bride  was  beautiful,  while  the  douUe  King  of 
^'"i&'MuT-S'ndX'ffi"  Maidstone,  occupied  the 
tenSw  a  table  w^*  fine  display  of  ^jdyj^^^'  ^f^Z' 
larlt  striking  were  th«  Irises,  whicJi  formed  a  fane  i«*J"re. 
sSL  of  t&  t^  were  l/Madam  Chereau  Quoen  of  M-iy, 
Whiia  MrT  HT^Darwin,  Bridesmaid,  .and  Dr.  Bernice. 
te^ms,  both  in  single 'and  double  vWieB,  were  pjartiou. 
Slv^od.  The  Pftpavers  included  some  fine  varieties,  as  Mrs. 
M^F  I^Vely,  Tomfit,  and  Darknees.  Lupine©  in  variety,  with 
Er^nrTweJe  noteworthy,  and^a  collectfon  of  Ixias  made  a 
ukasant  variation.     (Silver-mlt  Banksian  medal.) 

M^s  J  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  were  represented  by 
a  variS  exffi  The  rock  and  alpine  plants  were  nioe ly 
aningid,  a^d  were  in  good  oondition.  /yrethrnma,  both  «n^le. 
Sd  Sie  forms,  were  well  represented  ^^^.^^^^^P^^^^^^ 
the  best  were  Hamlet,  Ascot,  |mprefis  of  India,  Prmce^  Ir«ae. 
and  Pascal.  The  briajitest  of  the  doubles  were  Deese  Lord 
^W  Brilliant,  tifelton,  and  White  Aster.  A  collection  of 
0?Sfnto7 i>oppies  a^  other 'hardy  |<>wers  ?oi°P^ti^,t^^^.  ,^Jf 
p£y  (Silver  Flora  medal.)  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbndge, 
also  sent  a  nice  table  of  hardv  flowers. 

Prom  Messre.  Paul  and  ft>n  Ch^hunt,  came  an  «^i^t  of 
Roses,  chiefly  of  a  decorative  character;  also  a  nice  con^tw 
ofWeigelias  The  tall  Rambler  Roses  represented  were  Trier 
Goldfin^,  Buttercup,  and  Perle  des  Neiges,  whi^  plants  of 
Floren^  temberton  were  in  good  condition.  The  R^gosa  foms 
were  also  much  in  evidence,  as  were  also  bunches  of  the  best 
hvbrid  teas.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

^  Mr.  a  ReuUie,  lardy  Plant  Farm,  Keston  was  repre- 
sented by  a  large  display  of  hardy  flowers.  Silver  Flora  medal.) 
^nL  in  June  are  not  unusual,  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  one 
sees  these  gorgeous  plants  in  the  condition  staged  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
CanneU  and  ^ns,  Swanley.  The  plants  would  be  highly  credit- 
able in  S«)tember,  but  early  in  June  they  were  reaBy  magnifi- 
cent. The  most  striking^  were  Niagara,  Elizabeth  Hoes 
Gladiator,  Frau  J.  Moritz,  5l.  de  Raynal,  Venus,  a«g  Wm.  Tell 
also  a  coiiple  of  fine  plants  of  Rose  Minnehaha.     (Silver  tlora 

^  Some  well-grown  Gloxinias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  fr^ 
Mr.  J.  A.  Young,  Stone  House,  Putney  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Street),  were  very  well  done,  especially  the  former,  which  gave 
evidence  of  great  cultural  skill.  ,  .,•*  j  v    TLf«„c^    n   «n/l 

Hardy  flowers  were  extensively  exhibited  by  Messrs.  G.  and 
A  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover.  The  best  features  were  the  collectioai  of 
Irises,  Papavere,  and  Pyrethruras.  The  latter  were  in  particu- 
larly good  form,  the  single  varieties  Emin  Pasha,  Jubilee, 
General  French,  and  Margaret  Moore,  being  all  very  bright. 
Iris  Susiana  was  exceptionally  large.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

From  Meesrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  came 
a  fine  table  of  flowering  plants.  Heliotropes  m  5m  pots  were 
nicely  done,  the  varieties  Madame  de  Bussy,  White  Lady,  and 
Madame  Rodrigues  being  especially  good.  Swainsonias  galegi- 
folia  rubra  and  alba  were  bright  and  cheerful.  A  collection  ot 
Verbenas  in  blocks  of  colour  were  not  only  well  grown,  but  the 
-     colours  were  distinct  and  attractive.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Neal,  Trinity  Road.  W^andsworth  Common,  sent  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  which  were  of  good  colour,  though 
lacking  in  size.  The  best  were  Henry  Eckford,  Evelvn  Byatt, 
Frank  Dolby,  Dorothy  Eckfoi-d,  and  Gracie  Greeiiwood. 

A  collection  of  Lupines  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  bons, 
Crawley,  was  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  show.  The  new 
pink  variety  was  in  fine  conditio*,  as  was  also  a  new  variety 
much  deeper  in  colour,  best  described. as  a  dull  terra  cotta,  but 
a  most  attractive  form.     (Bronze  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  again  staged  a  wonderful  exhibit 
of  Carnations.  The  seedlings  were  very  promising,  especially 
the  dark  colours.  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  Mikado,  Lieut  Peary, 
Jessica,  and  Britannia  were  good.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  exhibited  Iri»es  in  variety, 
Erigeron  Roylei,  Pentstemon  pygmsea,  some  good  PyreUirums, 
and  Poppy  Blush  Queen,  with  a  number  of  other  hardy  flowers. 
From  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Herefoixi,  came  a 
well  arranged  exhibit  of  Aquilegiasof  the  long-spurred  varieties, 
which  were  of  first  rate  type  and  colour.  On  either  side  were 
arranged  rock  and  alpine  plants,  in  which  the  Dianthuses  played 
a  prominent  part.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Measre.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  62,  London  Wall,  contributed 
a  table  of  cactus  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  and  a  number  of  annuals. 
The  Dahlias  were  very  good  for  the  early  season.  The  Fuchsias 
included   Mary,  La  France,  Madam    Aubm,  Ballet    Girl,  and 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  made  a  gorgeous  exhibit 
of  Pceonias  and  Pyrethrums.  The  former  were  very  large  and 
bright,  the  most  atti^ctive  being  Onlooker,  Countess  Cadogan, 
Dorothy  Daniels,  Mrs.  E.  Horwood,  Margaret,  and  H.  O.  Arnold 
Forster.  The  new  single  crimson  Pyrethrum,  Langport  Crimson, 
wale  very  fine ;  as  were  also  a  number  of  double  forms.  The  best 
r»ere  Carl  Vogt,  Ivonne  Cayeux,  Ix)rd  Rosebery,  Shotover,  and 
Ix)rd  Milner.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Fix>m  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  came  a  gcod  col- 


lection of  Pyrethrums,  backed  with  pelphmiuins  and  Lupines. 
The  Pyrethrums  were  well  grown  and  the  colours  bright,  ine 
Poppies  were  also  good,  the  whole  exhibit  having  ample  room. 
(Silver  Flora  roedal.)  ,         ^  _,  _^.  . 

Messrs  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
long-spurred  Aquilegias,  also  some  beautiful  Oriental  Fowies, 
such  as  Oriental  Queen,  Mahogany,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  and  Rem- 
brandt. A  fine  yellow  self  Gafllardia,  Lady  RoUwon,  was  also 
much  admired.  (Silicer  Banksian  medal.)  H«dy  flowera  m 
variety  were  staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.)      •  ,     ,     ,  ,  ,  ., ..     t 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  had  a  very  large  exhibit  of 
hardy  flowers,  half  of  which  was  occupied  with  Pyrethrums,  both 
single  and  double  varieties.  A  collection  of  Nymphseas  only  re- 
quired a  burst  of  sun  to  open  them,  while  the  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  included  large  bunches  of  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  alba, 
Achillea  alpina,  and  a  pretty  little  rock  ^garden,  on  which 
Linaria  alpina  was  conspicuous.     (Silver-gilt  Bt^ian  medal.) 

Foliage  plants  of  a  decorative  size  came  from  Messrc.  W. 
Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  group  was  composed  of  Caladiums, 
-rw :»  ■.,««;a4-«     Ai.tt.l-ia«    iTili/tinTn  /iAAiniATiA.  And  a  number 


Foliage  plants  of  a  decorative  size  came  from  Messrc. 
Dull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  group  was  composed  of  Caladiu 
Draccenas  in  variety,  Arali as,  Filicium  decipiens,  and  a  number 
of  Marantas.  Mr.  F.  J.  Patmore,  Lymington,  staged  some 
Irises  and  a  collection  of  Violas,  arranged  in  moss. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  large  oollection 
of  cut  Carnations,  also  plants  in  pots.  The  M^aison  type 
was  well  represented,  and  included  Princess  of  Wales,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Churchwarden,  Lady  Grimstown.  Mrs.  Torrens,  and  I^y 
Rose.  The  cut  varieties  comprised  all  the  popular  perpetual 
kinds.  They  also  had  a  few  plants  of  Gerbera^  Jamesoni.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.)  „    ,,,  «  ,        ,       n 

Cut  Carnations  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Baloombe,  Sussex, 
were  presented  in  a  light  dressing  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 
The  Malmaison  type  was  especially  good,  while  the  border 
variety  Lady  Hermoine  was  most  attractive  in  form  and  colour. 
(Silver  Banksian  medal.)  „    .       ^  ^     ^i,  tn  ui.-         a 

Pansies  and  Violas  were  well  staged  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay.  The  day  being  somewhat  cool,  the  flowers  stood 
weil  In  the  former  section  the  flowers  were  very  large  and  the 
colours  good ;  while  the  best  Violas  were  Lady  Grant,  Nancy 
Marsh,  Louie  Granger,  Mary  Burnie,  and  Kate  Cochrane. 

Gertlfleatei  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Snowball  (Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey),— A  fine  white- 
flowered  variety  of  tree  or  perpetual-flowering  Carnation,  blooms 
large  and  sweetly  scented,  full,  the  petals  crimped  in  the  centre, 
with  stent  non-bursting  calyx.    A.M. 

Deuttia  WxUoni  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.)— A  vigorous  growing 
shrubby  Dentzia  from  Western  China.  It  makes  abundance  of 
growth  and  is  distinguished  by  abundance  of  white  flowers,  much 
laiger  than  those  of  gracilis  or  Lemoinei.  It  is  a  nice  addition  to 
the  hardy  shrubs,  and  will.- be  suitable  for  laarge  or  small  gardens. 

A,M. 

Iris     Carthtisiana    (Mr.  J.    W.     Marshall).— This    we    did   not 

discover. 

Miltonia  Bleiiana  Stevensi  (W.  Thompson,  Esq.).— A  pretty,  free- 
flowering  variety  with  good  sized  white  blooms,  tinted  purple  on  the 
upper  petals,  with  a  brown  mask.  From  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs. 

Miltonia  St,  Andre  (Baron  SchrSder).— Parentage :  Miltonia 
Soezli  X  Bleuana  Eplendens.  The  lip  is  large  and  white,  with  rich 
brown  mask.  The  base  of  the  upper  segments  is  deep  magenta. 
F.C.C. 

OdontoglosBum  Phoebe,  The  Dell  var.  (Baron  Schrftder).— Parentage : 
cirrhoBum  x  crispum.  A  beautiful  flower  of  intermediate  character. 
It  is  richly  spotted  with  crimson-purple  over  white;  and  has  the 
characteristio  long  pointed  seg^ments  of  cirrhosum.    F.C.C. 

OdontogloBsum  Queen  Alexandra  var.  Crawshayanum  (de  Barri 
CJrawshay,  Esq.).— Parentage :  triumphans  x  Harryanum.  The 
flowers  are  of  good  size,  thick  in  substance,  of  a  deep  brown,  barred 
gdd,  and  with  the  purple  and  white  Harryanum  lip.    F.C.C. 

PhUadelphus  Lemoinei  rosace  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  remarkable 
variety,  with  splendid  double-flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Campanula 
Moerheimi.  They  are  creamy-white,  reminding  one  also  of  the 
Snowball  tree.    A.M.  *     .  ,   ,    , 

Pyrethrum,  Langport  Crimson  (Kelway  and  Son).--A  rich  dark 
crimson  single  Pyrethrum,  with  gold  disc,  very  telling  and  fine. 
From  the  Langport  Nurseries.    A.M. 

RhodothamnusKanUschaticus  (Mr.G.  Beuthe,  Keston).— A  new  very 
dwarf  shrub,  with  purple-magenta  single  flowers  suggestive  of  those 
of  a  dwarf  Azalea  indica.  The  plants  grow  bushUy,  are  6in  high, 
with  spathulate,  hairy  leaves.  The  five-petalled  flowera  are  IJin 
in  diame  er,  and  borne  two  together  upon  one  stalk.    A.M. 

Rosa  Moyesi  (James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  new  species  of 
Rose  from  China,  one  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's  introductions.  The 
growth  is  upright  and  spiny,  with  dark  green,  pinnate  leaves, 
somewhat  like  those  of  B.  spinosissima.  The  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  short  spurs.  They  are  single  in  form.  With  rusty  gold 
stamens,  and  coloured  old  rose— a  very  taking  colour.  They  are 
2ih  across.  'A.M. 

Sioch,  Veitch' s  Strain  0/  Crimson  Brompton  (Bobt.  Veitch  and  Sod, 
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Ezeter).~Thi8  strain  of  Brompton  Stock  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
yerj  finest.  The  spikes  are  2ft  tall,  with  very  large  doable  rosette 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson- magenta  colour;  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  branching.    An  A.M.  was  given  for  the  strain. 

«  Zephyranthes  aurea  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.).— Shown  in  Sin 
pot.  The  golden  orange  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  Day  Lily, 
borne  erect  and  singly.  The  long  linear  foliage  is  of  shining  green 
A.M. 

Royal  Meteorologloal. 

UpPBB-AIB  OBSS&VATIGNg  IN  EgTPT. 

The  first  of.th«  afternoon  meetings  of  this  society  for  tjie 
present  eeesion'was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inet.  at  70, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  president,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  B.  F.  K.  Keeling,  director  of  the  Helwan  Ob- 
aeryatory,  gave  an  account  of  the  Upper  Air  Obeervationa  whicJi 
are  being  carried  out  in  Egypt.  He  aaid  that  Egypt  iteelf 
has  oompaivatively  little  weather  at  all,  and  what  there  ifi  has 
no  influence  commercially  exoeot  along  a  narrow  belt  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  whole  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  is  wrapped  up  in  the  weather  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  AbyBsinia.  As  the  summer  rainfall  is  greater  or 
lees  in  Abyssinia,  so  is  the  Nile  flood;  and  in  coneequence  the 
area  of  laaid  cultivated,  and  the  general  prosperity  is  greater 
or  less.  In  years  when  a  bad  low  stage  of  the  river  is  to  be 
expected  following  on  a  bad  flood,  the  early  spring  showers  in 
Abyssinia  are  then  of  very  great  importance.  As  unfortunately 
there  is  no  meteorological  service  in  Abyssinia,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  information  about  the  iviinfall  over  that 
region,  so  steps  have  recently  been  taken  to  obtain  observa- 
tiona  on  the  upper  air  over  Egypt  by  means  of  pilot  balloons 
and  kites.  Mr.  Keeling  gave  an  account  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  directions  in  which  it  vrea  hoped  in  the  near 
future  to  develop  the  work.  He  also  etated  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  anti-trade  winds  made  bv  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Rotch  have  been  confirmed.  At  Helwan  the 
anti-trade  wind  is  reached  at  a  height  of  about  6,500ft  above 
sea  level.  The  greatest  height  so  far  reached  by  a  balloon  was 
54,000ft,  and  on  that  ocoasion  the  sou t4i- west  anti-ti«de  -wind 
was  apparently  penetrated  and  a  north-west  upper  current 
encountered. 

Balloon  Experiments. 

The  secretary  read  a  report  by  Prof.  J.  P.  d' Albuquerque 
on  the  "Balloon  Experiments  in  Barbados,  November  6-8,  190/ ,'' 
which  were  carried  out  by  himself  and  several  other  gentlemen 
at  the  reauest  of  fiir  D.  Morris,  for  the  Royal  Meteorologioal 
Society.  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Russell  read  a  paper  on  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Colour  of  Lightning  made  at  Epsom,  1903  to  1907." 
He,  'bad  for  the  piaat  five  years  kept  a  record  of  the  colours  or 
series  of  colours  noted  during  eacn«thunder8torm  or  display  of 
sheet  lightning,  and  tabulated  them  under  their  respective 
colour.  He  had  thus  results  of  observations  of  fork  lightning 
made  during  fifty-seven  thunderstorms,  and  seventy-eight  ob- 
servations of  sheet  lightning.  It  rftppeans  that  in  fork  lightning 
red  is  the  colour  of  the  nKWt  freauent  occurrence,  and  this  is 
followed  dosely  by  blue,  the  least  frequent  colours  being  orange 
and  green,  miite  is  of  the  greatest  frequence  in  sheet  light- 
nine,  red  and  yelk>w  being  next.  It  seems  that  the  presence  of 
hail,  when  occurring  in  association  with  a  thund^-stonn^  is 
intimately  connected  with  blue  lightning. 

Soottish  Hortionltual. 

The  May  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  in  the  Goold 
Hall,  6,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  2nd  instant.  Mr.  Jas.  WTiytock  presided.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  After  forirwd  business,  Mr.  Jas. 
Harris,  of  the  Inverleitli  Park  Gardens,  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "Some  Scientific  Principles  Which  Govern  Practice  in 
Horticulture,"  with  limelight  illustrations.  Mr.  Harris,  in  a 
rather  lona  but  vei*y  comprehensive  lecture,  explained  the  com- 
position of  plants  in  various  stages  from  the  seed  to  the  grown 
plant,  showed  on  the  screen  their  component  parts  and  suc- 
cessive developments  of  plant  life,  and  the  uses  of  various 
organs  possessed  by  plants,  with  illustrations  of  various  modes 
of  propagation  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  grafting.  He 
showed  tliat  successful  cultivation  was  achieved  by  intelligent 
oarryinp  out.  and  strict  attention  to,  elementary  scientific 
principles.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  close  att<^iition. 
An  interesting  discussion,  followed,  taken  part  in  by  Mr  G 
Berry,  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Comfort,  and  the  presi- 
dent. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Todd  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  (recorded  to  Mr.  Harris. 

The  principal  exhibits  were  a  nice  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
best  fsorts  from  Mr.  Alexander,  gardener,  Xiddrie,  which 
showed  very  excellent  cultivation.  A  cultural  certificate  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  Edinburgh,  staged 
two  beautiful  plants  of  Nephrolepis  todeaoides,  «nd  four  nice 
plants  in  bloom  of  the  new  pink  Baby  Dorothy  Roses.  They 
also  had  handsome  blooms  of  seedling  fancy  Pansiefl,  showing 
great  richness  of  colour.  Mr.  Comfort,  gardener,  Broomfie'.d, 
had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  ten  varieties  of  garden  Daisies,  one 


or  two  of  them  attractive  seedlings.  Mr.  Comfort  had  also  a 
small  plant  of  native  Wallflower.  Handsome  blooms  of 
Clematises  Xelly  Moser  and  Miss  Bateman  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  Davidson's  Mains. 

The  paner  for  the  July  meeting  was  intimated  to  be  by  Mr. 
D.  Kidd,  Oarberry  Towers,  on  the  Strawberry.  This  paper  is  to 
be  preliminary  to  the  Strawberry  conference  which  has  been 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  14th  July.— T.  M.  E. 

Britiah  Qardeners'  Istooiatlon. 

''Public  Gardens  and  Their  Constructiok.*' 
In  spite  of  inclement  weather,  a  large  number  of  giaideners 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  London  branch  at  Carr's,  Strand, 
last  Saturday.  It  was  announced  that  the  c<Mnmittee  had  de- 
cided that  monthly  visits  be  made  to  parks  and  gardens  by  the 
members,  with  an  appointed  leader,  during  the  recess.  This 
met  with  ^neral  approval.  Furtner  business  having  been 
done,  the  important  event  of  the  evening  was  the  address  by 
Mr.  T.  Winter,  superintendent  of  Marylebone  Public  Gardens. 
Although  the  subject  is  a  wide  one,  it  was  ably  dealt  with  by 
the  lecturer  under  several  headinf^s.  The  locality  was  important. 
It  was  always  necessary  to  consult  the  local  autnorities  concern- 
ing drainage  and  other  matters,  connections  having  often  to  be 
m^e  with  many  drains.  In  the  formation  and 'preparation  of 
the  ground,  its  nature,  whether  undulating  or  comparatively 
level,  its  extent,  what  belter  is  afforded  by  existing  trees  and 
shniDberies  are  to  be  considered.  Tile  draina  were  recom- 
mended ea  the  best  and  cheapest  to  use.  Although  expensive  in 
the  initial  outlay,  it  was  very  necessary  that  the  makine  of 
carriage  drives  snoukl  be  well  done.  A  road  ought  not  to  ^rt 
the  e^e  of  the  grounds,  neither  should  its  lines  have  meaning- 
leas  curves.  In  excavating  for  a  road,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil makes  a  difference.  \l  here  the  lower  stratum  is  fairly  firm, 
9in  of  hard  core  en  this,  and  a  Gin  layer  of  flints,  finishing  with 
a  good  thickness  of  fine  gravel,  would  make  a  road  which  would 
look  and  wear  well.  Walks  should  join  a  road  with  an  easy 
curve.  They  are  often  made  too  narrow.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  lawn-seed,  Mr.  Winter  said  he  preferred  the 
surface  to  be  trodden  rather  than  rolled.  Previous  to  plant- 
ing the  ground  should  be  well  trenched  for  the  reception  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  giving  a  list  the  lecturer  said  that  Rhododen- 
drons oueht  to  receive  more  attention.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Wihter  a«*elt  upon  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  public  bv 
having  large  parks  and  open  spaces.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  there  was  no  lack  of  speakers.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Hawes),  noticing];  this,  considerately  allowed  as  much  time  as 
Dossible  before  his  summing  up.  Messrs.  Lewis,  Frogbrook,  Hill, 
Look,  Harding,  W.  B.  Little,  Cresswell,  and  Snmmerfield 
mised  various  points  which  were  subsequently  dealt  with  by 
the  lecturf^r.  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  made 
some  forcible  remiarks  concerning  the  hacking  ana  butchering 
of  street  trees  in  some  localities.  Other  points  which  he  gave 
brought  up  Mr.  Barnes  (South wark  Park),  who  ablv  reapoaKled. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Winter  for  !hjs  excel- 
lent address,  and  a  similar  one  liaving  been  given  to  Mr.  Hawes 
for  presiding,  the  proceedings  closed.— A.  J.  HabtlesSi  Branch 
Secretary. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Issooiation. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W..  on  W^ednesday, 
May  6,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-cnairman,  presid- 
ing, a  voto  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Leathersellenr  Com- 
pany for  a  grant  of  £10  1(&.  to  the  funds,  and  it  Titaa  stated 
that  the  Gardeners'  Company  would  confer  the  hon.  freedom 
of  the  company  upon  the  £ari  of  Meath  as  chairxxMan  of  the 
association  at  a  banquet  to  be  held  on  tlie  19th  inst.  Several 
gifts  of  plants  were  announced.  The  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  was  considered,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  press  for  amendments  to  pi^vent  public  spaces 
and  recreation  grounds  from  lH>ing  appropriated  as  building 
sites  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  which,  inter  alia,  seeks  to 
over- ride  all  existing  statutory  and  other  restrictions  designed 
for  the  protection  of  these  areas  against  alienation  for  other 
u.se8.  Letters  were  read  from  the  iletropolitan  Water  Board 
stating  that  certain  enclosures  at  Duncan  Terrace,  Islington, 
would  sRbrtly  be  available  for  the  association  to  lay  out  as 
public  gardens.  It  was  decid€>d  to  protest  against  a  scheme 
For  creating  a  Serpentine  at  Hampstead  Heath,  as  interfering 
with  the  natural  beauties. 

Correspondence  was  read  with  Meml>ers  of  Parliament  re- 
garding the  Duke  of  York's  School  site  in  connection  especiaJly 
with  a  propoe^al  that  it  might  be  utilit^ed  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
a  school  for  th<>  elder  boys,  instead  of  uprooting  and  removing 
the  whole  establishment  from  London.  Progress  was  reported 
regarding  schemes  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  public  recreation 
at  Grove  Hall  Estate,  Bow.  and  Gipsy  Roaa,  Norwood,  for 
which  about  £180  and  £1,900  were  still  needed.  Seate  were 
gnanted  for  Ranelagh  drive,  St.  ^largarets,  and  Strand-on-the- 
Green.  The  plan  for  laying  out  West  Square,  Southwark,  was 
approved.     The  opening  of  Nelson  Garden,  Merton,  the  gift  of 
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a  proposal  to  allow  the  owners  of  certain  foreoourtc 
in  the  £uston  Road  to  advance  the  building  line 
by  20ft.  ,.      ,. 


Lean-to  Frames. 


Frames  against  a  greenhouse. 

a  member  of  the  association,  was  announced.  It  was  agreed  to 
offer  to  lay  out  Princes  Square,  Cable  Street,  as  a  public  gar- 
den, if  the  London  Countv  Council  or  Borough  Council  would 
purchase  it  from  its  Swedish  owners,  who  are  removing  their 
churdi  elsewhere.  Arrangements  were  discussed  for  the 
"Country  in  Town"  exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  GaJlery, 
which  will  commence  on  July  2,  and  proposals  were  considered 
for  securing  and  making  use  of  vacant  land  at  Forest  Hill, 
Wapping,  and  other  localities.  A  loan  of  gymnastic  appamtus 
xi-as  made  for  a  cflub  in  connection  with  Toynbee  Hall. 
Numerous  applications  were  received  and  granted  for  the 
association's  prizes  in  connection  with  window  garden  competi- 
tions, and  a  suggestion  was  received  for  converting  a  disused 
burial  ground  in  Bayswater  Road  into  a  garden  for  women 
only,  which  was  deferred  for  further  particulars. 


At  the  June  meeting  the  Secretary  General  of  rAssociation 
des  Cites- Jardins  de  France  attended  on  behalf  of  that  organisa- 
tion, and  made  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  open  space  movement  in  Paris. 

The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  was  considered,  and  it 
was  decided  to  memorialise  the  Local  Government  Board  to  in- 
sert a  saving  clause  to  protect  public  spaces  from  liability  to 
appropriation  as  building  sites.  It  was  agreed  to  undertake 
some  renovation  work  at  St.  James's,  Ratcliff,  Churchyard,  and 
to  grant  seats  for  Netting  Hill.  Merton,  and  elsewhere.  Appli- 
cations for  prisses  for  outside  window  garden  competitions  in 
about  twenty  localities  were  granted,  making  with  those  pre- 
viously dealt  with  a  total  of  some  fifty  ccvntre^  in  London  in 
which  competitions  are  being  organised.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Barking  Road  recreation  ground  would  be  ready  for  opening 
next  month,  and  that  the  "Country  in  Town"  Exhibition, 
Whitechapel,  at  which  the  association  is  an  exhibitor,  would  be 
opened  on  July  2.  Attention  was  drawn  to  an  announcement 
of  the  approaching  sale  by  auction  of  Princes  Square,  St. 
George's  in  the  East,  being  the  church  and  churchyard  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  and  it  was  agreed  to  point  out  that 
the  square,  being  a  disused  burial  ground,  was  ineligible  as  a 
building  site,  and  to  ask  the  London  County  Council  to  acquire 
it  for  the  purposes  of  a  recreation  ground,  the  association  under- 
taking to  lay  it  out. 

It  was  stated  that  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Select  Committee,  the  secretary  had  given  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  the  Daylijscht  Saving  Bill,  as  affording  an  in- 
creased opportunity  for  utilising  open  spaces  and  recreation 
grounds.  The  Port  of  London  Bill  was  considered,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  join  with  kindred  societies  in  .seeking  powers  for  the 
new  Board  to  safeguard  the  Thames  as  a  national  place  of 
recreation  together  with  its  amenities,  and  to  secure  a  right  of 
footway  along  the  banks. 

LetteiYs  were  read  regarding  the  Duke  of  York's  School  site 
in  connection  with  proposals  for  its  preservation;  Whitton 
Park,  in  the  ac<^uisition  of  which  the  Twickenham  aiid  Hounslow 
authorities  declined  to  assist ;  Lud&hott  Common,  for  which 
£300  was  still  needed;  Shad  well  Market  site,  as  to  the  future  of 
which  the  Corporation  had  not  yet  decided,  and  the  River 
Wandle,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  agreed  to  i^ipport  a  riparian 
owner's  bill  for  preventing  the  abstraction  of  water  therefrom. 

It  w&fi  agreed  to  defer  until  next  month  the  consideration  of 


In  the  illustration  above  we  draw  attention  to  a 
very  useful  class  of  garden  frame.  There  are  many 
neglected  opport^inities  in  this  direction ;  many 
places  where  little  frames  of  a  similar  nature  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value.  They  are  not  in  the  least 
unsightly  nor  in  the  way,  and  for  the  safe  wintering 
of  many  plants  that  are  just  on  the  border-line  or 
perfect  hardiness  in  this  country,  they  are  invaluable. 
Many  choice  Irises,  Crinums,  Sx)araxis.  Watsonias, 
and  even  larger  plants,  could  be  grown  nerein.  The 
sashes  being  movable  and  sliding,  these  can  be  totally 
removed  atK>ut  the  end  of  May  when  danger  from 
frost  is  past.  If  these  frames  are  fixed  by  the  side 
of  a  stove  or  other  warm  house,  a  hot-water  pipe  can 
be  run  along  the  back  for  purposes  of  heating.  The 
bottom  ventilators  of  the  nouse  might  be  made  to 
open  into  the  frames,  i.e.,  below  the  sasfhes.  The 
front  brickwall  need  not  be  more  than  lift  to  2ft 
high,  and  the  breadth  of  the  frames  3ft,  with  the 
lights  inclinging  at  30deg  or  less.  If  their  value  was  fiiUy 
appreciated  they  would,  we  believe,  be  more  largely  adopted. 


Law  Notes. 

Skinner,  Board  and  Co/s  Ipplioation. 

The  petition  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Board,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Skinner,  Board,  and  Co.,  horticultural  builders  and  heating 
engineers,  of  Bristol,  was  heard  recently  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council^  Lord  Macuaghten  presiding. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  petition  was  the  prolongiation  of  a 
patent  term  in  respect  of  an  invention  of  new  or  improved 
appliances  for  use  m  glajeing  or  otherwise  covering  roofs  and 
sloping  surfaces.  Mr.  Colefax,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Atchley, 
appeared  for  the  petitioner.  The  Attorney-General  and  Mr. 
Rowlatt  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  S.  Bramall, 
an  opponent,  attended  in  person  to  oppose.  The  patentee 
claimed  that  the  invention  was  of  great  utility,  and  as  applied 
to  greenhouse  work  was  a  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary- 
constructed  wood  greenhouses,  the  advantages  under  this  head- 
ing being  (1)  increased  durability  and  less  cost  in  maintaining 
the  houses  in  good  condition,  there  being  verv  littJe,  if  anv, 
perishable  material  on  the  outside  of  the  roof ;  (2)  increased  light 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  greenhouse,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  wood  rafters  and  sash  bars :  \S)  increased  facility  in  replacing 
panes  of  broken  glass;  (4)  aadttional  strength.  On  behalf  <^ 
the  petitioner  it  was  urged  that  up  to  tne  present  time  a 
remuneration  commensurate  with  the  merits  or  the.  invention 
had  not  been  received,  and  that  the  trade  had  shown  &  pre- 
judice against  adopting  the  idea,  and  that  great  difficulty  had 
been  met  in  placing  the  invention  before  the  public.  TTio 
petitioner  and  other  witnesses,  including  professionial  gardeners, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Grace,  chartered  accountant,  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  the  petition.  '  It  was  admitted  that  royalties  to  the 
amount  of  £2,100  had  been  received  by  the  petitioner,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  profits  received  as  a  member  of  tne  firm  of  Skinner, 
Board  and  Co.,  who  had  manufactured  the  patent  wire-tension 
greenhouses.  Mr.  Bramall,  as  one  of  the  public,  uirged  that 
the  petitioner's  accounts  showed  that  a  full  and  reasonable 
remuneration  had  been  received,  and  on  that  ground  he  opposed 
the  prolongation  of  the  tenn.  Mr.  Rowlatt,  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  pointed  out  that  the  invention  had  not  a  very  wide 
application,  and  considering  all  things  he  thought  the  peti- 
tioner had  received  a  substantial  sum  during  the  x)atent  term. 
He  could  not  oppose  the  question  of  merit,  as,  without  doubt, 
there  was  consioerable  merit  in  the  invention  as  applied  to 
greenhouses.  It  was  stated  during  the  hearing  that  the  present 
application  was  the  last  the  Judicial  Committee  would  be  asked 
to  near,  inasmuch  as  under  the  Pateivb  Act  of  1907  the  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  question  of  prolongation  oi  a  patent  was  transferred 
to  the  High  Court..  After  the  arguments  were  ooonpleted.  Lord 
Macuaghten,  in  delivering  their  lordships'  decision,  said  that 
the  petitioner  had  received  considerable  remuneration,  but 
having  regard  to  the  merits  of  thf\  invention,  its  utility,  and  the 
difficulty  the  patentee  must  necessarily  have  found  in  bringing 
the  invention  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  except  by  exhibit, 
.  their  lordships  would  humbly  recommend  his  Majesty  to  grant  a 
proloni^ation  of  the  patent  for  three  years.— ("Bristol  Times 
and  Mu-ror.") 
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Toug  Gudinen'  Dontin. 

.%  The  priae  k  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Burton,  Brocket  Gardens, 
Hatfield,  for  his  **  Notes  on  Figs"  :— 

Motoi  on  lift. 

The  Fig  has  always  been  a  fruit  fAmiliar  to  man,  Fr«n  the 
earliest  times  it  has  yiekfed  welcome  fruit  and  shade  to  the 
weary  traveller,  and  no  matter  what  volume  of  ancient  litera- 
ture we  take  up.  we  are  almost  «ure  to  find  thM  d^icious 
luxury  mentionwl  somewhere.  In  the  Bible  it  hcHda  the  honour 
of  being  the  firet  recorded  fruit,  and  all  the  wfiy  through  the 
Scriptures  we  bear  much  of  it,  not  the  least  famous  example 
being  the  one  which  Christ  cursed  because  it  was  barren,  borne 
writers  believe  that  this  particular  tree  belong  to  the  form 
known  as  Fious  caprificus,  which  throws  its  fruit  prematurely ; 
but  St  Mark,  in  his  account  of  the  incident,  says  that  The 
time  of  the  Fig  was  not  yet."  In  Greece  and  CyP^-«f  »t  w  per- 
haps more  at  h<Mne  than  in  any  other  land,  but  in  both  the  oia 
Greek  and  Roman  Empires  it  was  highly  esteemed.  In  all  the 
Mediterranean  countries  it  flourishes  still,  and  is  grown  largely 
on  account  of  its  great  commercial  value.  We  have  no  recom 
of  when  the  first  specimen  was  brought  to  Britain,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  cultivated  in  these  islands  for  several  hundred 
yeare.  In  a  lean-to  house  at  Brocket  Hall  there  is  still  surviv- 
ing a  very  interesting  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  and  certainly  the  most  ancient  in  Hertfordshire,  it 
is  known  as  the  White  Ischia,  or  Brocket  HaU  Fig,  in  garden 
dictionaries,  and  in  spite  of  its  great  aae,  the  sturdy  oW  warnor 
crops  remarkably  well,  carrying  hundreds  of  small,  greenutfi- 
yellow,  sugary,  and  extremely  rich  flavoured  fruit. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  culture  of  Figs  in 
borders,  for  though  I  believe  that  pot-grown  Figs  cannot  be 
beaten  for  early  work,  yet  I  maintein  that  for  ensuring  a  con- 
sistent crop  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months  nothing 
can  excel  two  or  three  houses  planted  with  useful  varieties.  One 
house  should  contain  such  general  favourites  as  St.  Johns, 
Brown  Turkey,  and  Black  Ischia,  and  if  started  at  the  ^ew 
Year  will  bear  two  crops,  the  first  to  foltow  the  pot-floown  bateh, 
and  the  second  to  come  last  of  all.  The  midsesson  house  should 
be  planted  with  these  varieties:— White  Ischia,  ^egro  Largo, 
Brown  Turkev,  and  St.  Johns,  and  should  be  started  about  the 
middle  of  February.  ,       l     ij  u 

Fig  borders,  being  somewhat  confined  as  a  rule,  sboukl  be 

given  a  top-dressing  of  loam^  bonemeal,  and  lime  rubble,  but 
ttle  or  no  water  should  be  given  before  the  trees  move.  Tem- 
peratures at  the  commencement  should  be  a  maximum  of  uOdeg 
and  a  minimum  of  56deg  by  day,  alk>wing  a  rise  of  lOdeg  by  sun 
heat.  At  night  a  maximum  of  SOdeg  and  a  minimum  of  4od€g 
.  should  suffice.  These  figures  must  be  flpnBdually  raised  as  the 
season  advances.  Fifl»  like  moisture,  and  on  bright  days  copious 
syringings  must  be  given,  keeping  the  evaporating  troughs  full 
of  weak  liquid  manure.  The  border  should  be  watered  with 
diluted  farmyaitl  liquid  manure,  or  an  approved  fertiliser 
washed  in.  The  last  watering  should  be  given  a  month  before 
the  fruit  sterts  ripening,  if  toter  the  Fim  will  split  and  rot. 
It  is  during  this  ripening  period,  when  surfaces  are  dry  and  hot, 
that  insect  pests  make  their  appearance.  These  can  generally 
be  disposed  of  when  the  fruit  is  all  picked  by  forceful  syring- 
ings. As  soon  as  the  trees  are  cleared,  give  them  a  good 
watering,  and  shut  the  house  up  for  its  second  cix>p.  The  house 
containing  the  midseason  varieties,  if  sterted  on  the  date  above 
mentioned  and  treated  similarly  to  the  early  house,  should  now 
be  carrying  ripe  fruit  to  continue  the  succession.— A.  Burton, 
Brocket  Gardens,  Hatfield,  Herts.     - 

CinavwlM  in  Pott. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  seeds  of  these  plants 
should  be  sown.  Pots  or  pans  should  be  filled  with  a  compost  of 
light  sandy  soil,  made  firm.  Place  the  seeds  thinly  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  slightly  cover  with  fine  sifted  soil,  and 
then  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  shadv  position 
in  a  cool  span-roof  or  frame.  The  glass  should  be  tilted  when 
the  seedlings  appear,  and  finally  remove  it  so  as  to  give  them 
plenty  of  hght  and  air.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pans,  and  be 
kept  close  for  a  time.  After  about  three  or  four  weeks  in  the 
boxes  or  pans  they  should  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  shifted 
into  4in  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  root  hold  take  them 
into  a  cool  frame  and  give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. As  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  should  be 
shifted  into  the  flowering  size ;  six  or  seven  inches  is  the  best. 
A  compost  of  turf,  leaf  soil,  lime  rubble,  and  a  little  dried  cow 
manure  will  do.  Pot  them  nice  and  firm.  Continue  to  keep 
them  in  a  frame  and  syringe  them  throughout  the  growing 
season,  shading  on  bright  days.  On  no  account  let  them  get 
dry,  as  these  plants  like  plenty  of  moisture  and  a  cool  bottom. 
A.S  soon  as  the  frosty  weather  sets  in  they  should  be  token  into 
a  cool  liouse  and  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Feed 
them  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,   and  if  greenfly  should 


appear  nothing  could  be  better  than  to  fumigato  them.  If 
attention  is  given  to  the  watering  they  should  give  every  satis* 
faction. ^P.  £2dxn,  Heslington  Hall. 

OppartuiiiB* 

If  we  examine  thia  word  in  the  dictionary  we  find  the  ex- 
planation generally  runs  something  like  the  following:  "Frmo- 
tice  of  regulating  principles  by  favounable  opportunities, 
without  regard  to  consistency."  I  will  do  my  best  to  try  to 
explain  how  much  I  think  this  opportunism  has  to  do  with  our 
successes  and  failures  in  the  gardening  world.  When  we  recog- 
nise that  most  of  us  gardeners  are  continually  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  and  thereby  have  to  fit  ourselves  into  the  maaiy 
different  surroundings  encountered,  then  we  must  be^n  to 
realise  how  large  a  part  opportunism  plays  in  the  making  of 
our  careers.  Then  also  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
opportunism  is  worth  watehing.  We  will  sav  a  voung  man  has 
just  finished  his  three  years  as  improver,  and  is  leaving  to  take 
perhaps  his  first  charge.  W^hat  visions  ne  will  have  as  to  how 
he  is  going  to  treat  the  different  thinga  lie  will  be  held  i»artly 
responsible  for.  Then,  perhaps,  comes  his  first  knock  down, 
as  it  were,  when  he  finds  that  this  or  that  class  of  plants  is 
treated  in  an  altogether  different  way  from  what  he  has  been 
used  to.  We  sometimes  fail  to  consider  the  diff«[«nces  that 
go  to  account  for  that  different  treatment,  and  we  label  this 
(to  us)  new  way  as  altogether  wrong.  It  is  the  man  who  most 
readily  fits  himself  to  the  existing  surroundings  who  is  generally 
the  most  successful. 

Let  me' give  another  instance.  A  decorator  is  just  taking 
up  his  new  sitoatiou.  where  he  is  to  act  in  the  same  capacity. 
He  may  be  the  best  deoonator  in  the  world,  and  yet  fail  because 
of  his  lack  of  opportunism.  Maybe  the  lad^  he  has  just  left 
had  splendid  taste,  and  has  infused  some  of  it  into  him.  He 
bringB  it  with  him  and  tries  to  force  it  upon  another  whose 
taste  differs  altogether.  Is  it  not  then  to  hds  own  advantage  to 
try  to  realise  the  different  conditions  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Remember  when  we  do  anything  for  ourselves  we  do  it  to 
please  ourselves,  and  so  when  we  engage  to  do  anvthing  for 
others,  we  must  awav  with  self,  and  endeavour  to  please  those 
whom  we  are  dependent  upon  for  our  living.  Perhaps  I  have 
treated  this  subject  rather  short-sightedly ;  but  if  the  readera 
of  "The  Domain"  will  look  at  the  instonces  I  have  tried  to 
illustrate  with  an  open  mind,  I  am  sure  they  will  have  mook 
food  for  thought,  and,  I  hope,  a  little  help  in  some  of  their 
difficulties. —H.  W.,  Haywards  Heath. 

The  Harbaeeoui  Oaloaolavia. 

Wliat  a  pleasing  and  most  welcome  addition  to  the  conserva- 
tory this  is  during  the  eariy  summer  months  I  Its  brilliant 
colours  contrast  well  with  the  various  other  seasonable  subjects, 
lending  tone  here  and  there  and  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to  the 
whole.  Beautiful  as  they  are,  we  can  but  wish  that  they  were 
more  successfully  grown  than  we  often  see.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  bnng  them  to  perfection  when  their  requirements 
are  understood.  Having  met  with  success  myself,  I  venture  to 
offer  a  few  hints  which  I  hope  will  encourage  any  who  have 
failed  to  reach  perfection  nMirk.  The  most  important  points  to 
ensure  success  are  a  cool,  moist,  and  airy  atmosphere,  careful 
attention  to  watering,  a  suiteble  rooting  medium,  and  to  keep 
the  plants  steadily  growing  on  without  a  check ;  good  draina^ 
is  also  essential  at  all  times.  Obtein  seed  of  a  good  atimm 
(James's  strain  is  excellent),  and  from  a  reliable  firm.  Sow  in 
July  in  well  drained  pans  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  finely  sieved. 
Press  down  gently,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  but  do 
not  cover,  as  the  seed  is  so  small.  Carefully  soak  the  pan  in 
chilled  water,  and  place  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
Cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  place  a  piece  of  paper  over  to 
exclude  light. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  lift  the  pan  well  up  to  the 
light,  remove  the  paper  and  tilt  the  glass  a  little  for  a  few 
da3rs,  then  remove  altogether  before  the  seedlings  become 
drawn.  Shade  well  from  the  sun  and  prick  off  when  large 
enough  to  handle  in  pans  prepared  as  for  seed.  W^ben  nicely 
established  place  the  plants  singly  in  small  pots  according  to 
size.  Grow  on  in  the  same  position,  admitting  air  whenever 
outside  conditions  permit.  The  potting  on  into  5in  pots  should 
be  done  before  the  rootlets  become  matted  together.  If  allowed 
to  become  root-bound  the  plants  become  stunted  and  turn 
yellow,  and  seldom  regain  tneir  vigour  afterwards.  Use  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  nart 
each  of  leaf  moulcTand  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  plenty  of  suver 
sand.  Pot  fairly  firm,  and  return  to  the  greenhouse  shelf.  Water 
carefully  and  admit  air  freely.  Keep  the  surroundings  moist 
by  damping  in  between  the  pots,  and  spnay  the  plants  lightly 
once  or  twice  a  day  during  bright  weather.  If  green  fly  appears 
fumigate  at  once  with  a  nicotine  compound.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  show  fiairly  well  round  the  sides  or  the  pots  the  plants  will 
require  their  final  shift,  which  will  be  Sin,  end  7in  for  any 
weaker  plants.  The  same  compost  as  before  is  advised,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  Mushroom  manure  and  la  sprinkling 
of  soot.     Pot   firmly,    not  too  hard,   with  a   wooden  rammer, 
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taking  oare  not  to  break  tlie  leaves,  as  they  are  very  brittle. 
Water  verv  sparingly  now  and  until  growth  advances  in  the 
ispring.  Damping  must  also  be  discontinued^  and  aJl  decayed 
foliage  picked  off,  or  the  damp  will  spread.  Carefully  stake 
out  tne  flower  shoots  as  they  advance,  and  feed  the  plants  with 
liquid  manure  when  well  rooted,  and  await  results.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  grow  them  in  cold  frames  through  the  summer, 
and  house  them  when  the  frost»  arrive.  Personally^  I  prefer 
the  greenhouse  where  they  can  occupy  the  same  x>osition  from 
seed  to  flowering  stage.  Treated  this  way  we  have  grown 
plants  measuring  neaily  Sft  in  diameter  and  covered  with  a 
wealth  of  large  blooms.— W.  Daviss,  Leigh,  Tonbridge. 

TropaBolum  ipeelotnm. 

This  plant  does  not  in  every  place  flourish  as  well  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Scotland.  The  reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
although  in  Scotland  it  likes  a  good  sunny  position,  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  North  of  England,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  to 
that  ]X)6ition  in  the  warmer  counties.  If  it  were  planted  on  a 
north  wall  where  it  could  once  get  a  start  in  a  nice  rich  loam, 
doee  to  the  comer  where  the  western  wall  joins,  and  then  when 
once  it  has  got  hold  allow  it  to  ramble  along  the  west  wall 
to  greet  the  sun.  this  beautiful  plant  would  become  more  com- 
mon in  Enslana,  because  it  would  succeed.  It  would  make 
a  worthy  addition  to  our  small  list  of  flowering  climbers  on  a 
shadv  wall.  It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  plant  that  must  have 
sunsnine,  and  plenty  of  it,  whereas  I  have  seen  it  make  even 
a  north  wall  look  beautiful  with  its  little  green  leaves  and  scar- 
Jet  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  in  this  position  the  foliage  will 
often  turn  to  a  most  pretty  tint  of  yellow  in  the  autumn. 
If  it  once  takes  to  a  certain  jKxsition,  it  will  then  send  its  long 
slender  roots  a  long  distance,  but  it  is  more  safe  in  a  cooler 
situation.  The  yellow  one  (Tropceolum  polyphvllum)  does  not 
grow  very  high,  but  with  its  butterfly-yellow  flowers  it  is  well 
worthy  to  become  more  common  also.  But  this  one  does  not 
like  the  shade,  and  does  well  climbing  up  rustic  stumps.  Being 
tuberous-rooted,  it  stands  transplanting  much-  better  than 
T.  speciosum,  which  does  not  like  it  at  all.— F.  H.  W. 

Strawban^  Planti  foF  Foreing. 

We  have  not  as  yet  finished  witli  this  year's  plants,  but  to 
get  the  best  possible  results  next  season  it  is  time  to  turn 
our  attention  to  securing  stock  plants.  Those  in  the  beds  are 
fast  making  runners.  Two-year-old  plants  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce the  best,  and  a  good  method  is  to  turn  those  runners  that 
will  be  required  into  alternate  rows,  then  thev  will  not  get 
injured  when  picking  the  fruit  or  cleaning  the  plants.  By 
the  end  of  June  these  will  be  ready  for  pegging  into  60-siEed 
pots.  Some  growers  prefer  placing  a  stone  on  the  plantlet, 
as  this  helps  to  hold  tne  moisture  in  the  soil,  which  is  a  gi-eat 
oonsidenation,  as  such  small  pots  soon  get  dry  in  the  full  sun. 
Old  brooms  will  provide  pegs,  and  old  potting  soil  will  suit  them 
this  time.  When  the  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  pot  sever 
-  the  ininners  from  the  old  plant,  and  place  them  in  full  sun 
and  damp  them  occasionally.  In  a  week's  time  they  will  be 
ready  for  their  final  shift.  It  will  then  be  the  firet  or  the 
second  week  in  August ;  32-sized  pots  should  be  used.  All  that 
w  required  in  the  way  of  compost  is  a  cood  loam,  with  an 
addition  of  spent  Mushroom  dung.  Pot  firmly  and  keep  the 
crown  well  up;  also  crock  well,  as  a  lot  of  water  has  to  pass 
throuKh  these  before  the  plants  have  finished.  A  little  soot 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  crocks  to  keep  out  the  worms, 
then  place  them  in  full  sun.  All  that  will  now  be  required  until 
October  will  be  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  runners. 
Give  good  attention  to  watering.  By  then  they  should  hAve 
hghts  placed  over,  them  to  keep  off  heavy  i^ins.  If  lights 
cannot  be  had  for  all  of  them,  those  that  are  left  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  to  keep  the  pots  from  getting  broken  by  the 
frost.  The  first  week  in  December  will  be  time  to  start  forcing 
the  first  batch.  Attend  to  drainage,  and  place  on  a  shelf  in  a 
temperature  of  46deg  to  50deg  at  night.  An  early  fruit  house 
will  suit  them.  Syringe  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A  gradual 
increase  of  temperature  should  be  given,  and  by  the  first  of 
February  this  should  be  60deg  to  66deg  at  night  to  afford  ripe 
fruits  eariy  in  March.  Other  batches  should  be  brought  in  at 
regular  intervals,  and  be  given  similar  treatment.  Eight  fruits 
will  be  suflBcient  on  each  plant.  When  these  have  set  give  a 
sprinkling  of  some  quick-acting  fertiliser,  and  water  it  in. 
After  this  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  until  they  begin  to  ripen,  when  this  should  cease.  Plants 
with  ripe  fniit  on  will  benefit  by  being  placed  in  a  little  cooler 
and  drier  atmosphere  during  March.  After  this  month  most 
houses  get  enough  air  to  give  the  fruits  flavour.— J.  Grice, 
Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston. 
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London  Bpanch  of  tha  B.O.A. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London  branch  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  will  be  held  on  June  13  (Satur- 
day), when  Mr.  E.  F.  Bawes  will  conduct  the  party  to  Regents 
Park  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  garden. 


Hints  in  Season. 

Many  who  have  had  little  experience  in  bee-keeping  are  per- 
plexed by  what  they  have  heard  or  read  about  the  siae  of  frames 
to  be  used.  They  will  be  well  advised  if  they  adhere  to  the 
"  Standaid  Size.''  Those  best  qualified  to  jud^e  are  agreed  that 
the  only  change  needed  is  additional  strength  in  the  top  bar. 

Preparing  ShaUow  Frames  and  Seotions. 

The  bees  will  soon  be  ready  to  use  the  supers,  and  the  wise 
apiarist  will  fit  up  the  shallow  frames  with  foundation,  wired, 
aW  sections,  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  It  is  useless  to  give 
the  supers  to  the  bees  before  they  are  readv  for  them,  as  thia 
will  only  help  to  retard  brood  raising  by  Keeping  the  brood- 
chamber  cooler.  On  the  other  hand,  much  mischiefis  caused  by 
withholding  the  supers,  for  this  causes  the  bees  to  loaf  about, 
because  there  is  insufficient  room  for  storing  and  brood  raising, 
and  eventually  they  develop  the  swarming  fever.  Generally 
speaking,  when  the  upper  cells  of  the  brood  frames  are  faced 
with  new  or  white  oomb  we  may  be  certain  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  more  room  is  required. 

If  we  have  decided  to  work  for  comb  honey  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bees  will  take  to  the  sections  much  more  readily  if  a 
rack  of  drawn-out  combs  is  first  used,  as  the  bees  work  mucb 
more  readily  in  shallow  frames  than  in  sections.  When  the 
bees  have  acquired  the  habit  of  ^oing  above,  then  replace  the 
shallow  frames  by  sections.  If  this  be  impossible  the  centre  of 
the  section  rack  may  be  filled  with  sections  containing  drawn-out  - 
comb.  Some  of  my  friends  are  strongly  in  favour  of  dispensing 
with  queen-excluder  sine  when  working  for  comb  hone  v.  Those 
who  have  tried  it  say  that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  little  occasional  brood  in  an  odd  section,  lliere 
is  one  point  often  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  warmth.  Draughty 
and  cold  sections  are  doomed  to  be  a  failure.  When  the  crate 
is  placed  on  put  plenty  of  packing  tightly  round  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  very  cosy,  and  after  the  quilt  has  been  laid  on  very 
flat,  place  abov^  this  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  and  then  one  or  more 
coverings.  Remember  these  coverings  ao  not  make  heat ;  they 
simply  prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  and  what  will  prevent  its 
escape  will  also  keep  out  the  heat  when  the  sun  becomes  very 
powerful.  A  clothier's  shop  is  no  warmer  than  any  other  shop. 
These  coverings  are  simply  non-conductors. 

When  working  for  extracted  honey  make  the  racks  as  warm 
as  possible  by  adopting  the  same  coverings  as  advised.  In 
each  case  tier  when  the  lower  crate  or  ract  is  two-thirds  full, 
liiere  is  one  danger  in  the  case  of  working  for  extracting  honey, 
and  that  is  the  apiarist  does  not  wait  until  the  cells  are  sealed 
over.  The  honey  from  such  combs  is  not  ripe,  therefore  it  will 
not  keep  well,  and  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  fine  aroma,  and  con- 
seouently  you  are  liable  to  lose  customers,  and  certainly  the 
value  is  considerably  lowered. 

Swarms  and  Foundation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  advancement  in  bee-keeping  have 
made  too  free  use  of  foundation,  and  have  not  made  the  use  of 
the  bees'  own  natural  product  as  we  ought.  Foundation  is  very 
valuable  without  a  doubt,  but  we  may  abuse  it  and  lose  money. 
All  the  honey-producing  season  the  bees  secrete  wax,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  do  when  about  to  swarm.  This  may  be 
proved  by  examining  bees  that  have  just  swarmed,  for  scales  of 
wax  may  easily  be  seen  protruding  from  the  wax  pockets. 
Further,  when  a  swarm  has  been  hived  in  a  hive  fitted  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  the  floor  may  be  seen  littered  with  the 
scales,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  first  made  me  seriously  consider 
the  matter  of  what  one  might  term  the  abuse  of  foundation. 
What  then  ought  we  to  do? 

Fit  the  frames  with  narrow  strips  of  foundation  with  "  worker 
base"  in  order  to  guide  the  bees  where  to  build  their  combs, 
and  as  a  swarm  generally  build  worker  combs  the  first  season, 
all  will  be  done  cheaply.  On  the  occasion  noted  above  a  swarm 
filled  ten  frames  with  comb  in  a  week,  and  the  queen  had  filled 
more  than  half  with  eggs  in  that  time.  Some  may  sav  that  it 
would  be  better  to  usedrawn-out  combs,  but  the  disadvantage 
of  these  is,  when  the  swcuming  season  is  at  its  height  there  is 
generally  a  good  honev  flow  on,  with  the  result  tliat  the  bees  set 
to  work  to  store  in  tne  brood  chamber  that  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  supers,  and  this  further  prevents  the  queen  from  rearing 
a  sufficiency  of  bix>od.  Generally  sx)eaking,  the  bees  will  xK>t 
store  above*  the  brood  chamber  after  having  commenced  below, 
and  many  times  I  have  observed  that  a  good  swarm  accom- 
panied by  a  prolific  second  year  queen  has  been  very  weak  at  tJie 
end  of  the  honey  flow,  and  sometimes  none  has  been  stored  in 
the  supers,  while  the  brood  chamber  has  been  practically  full 
of  honey  from  end  to  end.      Then  drawn  comb  may  be  used 
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above  with  great  advantage,  and  the  results  will  surprise  many 
who  try  ^he  experiment. 

Supering. 

Last  year  a  friend  of  mine  tried,  at  my  suggestion,  the  fol- 
lowing r-^-Thc  bees  were  ready  for  supei^,  and  as  he  always  puts 
on  sections,  I  lent  him  ^ome  shallow  frames  containing  drawn- 
out  comb,  wliilst  one  oolony  had  sections  placed  above.  Those 
cratos  containing  frames  were  occupied  l^etore  the  whole  of  the 
work  was  completed,  but  the  sections  were  severely  left  alone. 
In  a  few  dayis,  when  the  habit  of  storing  surplus  above  had  been 
formed,  sections  w^re  substituted,  and  the  work  went  on 
mierrily,  bv.t  the  sections  first  named  were  etill  tenantless,  and 
the  bees  swarmed  eventually.— Hybla. 


_  .  Frolt  Garden. 

MULCHING  YOUNG  TREES.-Appks  a;id  Pears  that  have 
only  been  planted  a  year  or  two,  if  bearing  a  number  of  fruits, 
wUl  derive  much  benefit  from  a  mulching  of  manure.  Thi^ 
need  not  be  strong  the  strawy  material  turned  out  of  stables 
will  answer  adminably  for  preventing  evaporation,  and  main- 
lining the  soil  about  the  rootfi  in  an  equable  state  of  moisture. 
Urowers  having  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  to  deal  with  will  find 
tlkw   mulching   particiilarly    benefioial. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT.-Take  prompt  measures  against  this 
pest  It  IS  liable  to  reappear  about  this  period,  and  if  properly 
dealt  with  at  once  much  annoyance  may  be  prevented  in  the 
future.  A  forcible  washing  with  clear  water  from  the  garden 
cm^ne  will  destroy  a  number  of  the  pests;  old  crevices  in  the 
KafJLT^  ^A  *?"^^^  ^'>^^  paraffin  if  time  can  be  afforded,  this 
hZhll  T^!^  •*''"  .'"^"y  ""^  the  embr>o  jm.t  as  they  are 
hatching.  The  insecticides  generally  recommended  usually 
contain  petroleum,  and  in  consequence  must  be  used  with 
caution,  or  the  foliage  ia  liable  to  be  damaged 

i«  Uv'i^^i^^^  NECTARINES.-It  will  be  found  needful 
to  lay  m  or  retam  a  sufficient  number  of  young  shoots  for 
^IZ^^I  °?*  «eaaon;s  crop  of  fruit   and  for  the  proper  furnish- 

Sf  !Slr^'^''^''  Z^-  ^^^  H^^^-  ^^^P  <^^^'»  overciwding  of 
the  ahoots  by  mnching  so  far  as  is  possible.     The  use  of  the 

S"- ;  ^  •  rufe,  proclaims  that  the  attention  to  thinniniz  is 
of  a  tardy  character,  and  should  have  been  carried  out  earlier 

aai^^enfT^n?^*^--.^?'^^^^^"  ^'^^  ^'^'^  i«  the  chief  re^ 
SJVr?hr*  ,  r  tl^^^,  J»st  at  pi^sent.  Very  heavy  crops  appear 
h^  i^  nou  rtl  f ^^  r'^^^1  ^^  the  country.  Clean  st^w  must 
W^„„Tl  '^  ^  1*1*^  to  use  litter,  though  k>ng  gna-ss  we 
have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well  F  never  use  lawn 
nK>wing8,.as  th^  are  a  nuUnV^dhering  to  the  berries  and 
encouraging  visits  from  snails.  oi^rnts,  ana 

.    CHERRIES,— Birds  are  so  desperatelv  fond  of  these  when 

Xn^SltTJ^rhlm'^^lL^lr  "n^^"^*?  '^h  «P-'^J  pr^Slu'io^s 
W  ?^^  "J?  them.  Double  nets  we  have  found  to  baffle  them 
test,  though  even  these  need  to  be  well  secured.  Have  the 
i^ltJi^  ^^"^  ^fi^"?  ^^""^  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening 
or  the  Cherries  will  be  spoilt  for  table,  and  after  ripe  nine  com 

TuTr  i^  i^.'&t^.  ^^^^^  ''^  ^^-  ^'^^^-t  daTa^i^gX 

Frolt  Caltore  Under  Glass. 

-InlP^^il  TREES  IN  POTS.-A  spell  of  hot  weather  after  a 
duJl  period  IS  a  trying  time  for  the  trees  in  the  oixhard  house 
a  mXh"'^?  "'"n^^  watering.  To  obviate  thi«  much  good  follows 
^^^H  J^"i^^'^  °??i^"'^'  ^l»«  *^«o  «ssi«te  the  surface 
tW  W^?.?'"''^^  ^  t^'i^thv  growth.  Trees  laden  with  fruit 
^h.  Himn^o  y^t  '•eached  the  ripening  stage  will  benefit  bv 
W^«L^^5^f  !?^  liquid  manure,  and  occasional  dressings  of  ail 
fS?^!^  fertiliser.  Much  may  now  be  done  to  assist  the  wood 
for  next  sea3on's  fruiting  by  attention  to  stopping  and  thinning 
out  nseless  wood  and  tmininc,  in  the  wood^for^next  se^n's 
5^Ir;  ,.,w!-"^  VT  '^T^'''^  spai^ly  jyiU  require  less  food  and 
fl?,^r  ^u^^^'a^  *?  ^'Vi"?  ""KH"^  growths.  Tree^  ripening  their 
fruits  should  get  a  thin  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  and  ample  ventilation.  After  the  crop  is  cleared,  give  a 
thorough  cleansing  by  rei>eated  syringings. 

*v  ?IP.  FRUITERS.-The  Queen  variety  will  now  be  swelling 
their  fruits  freely,  and  will  require  more  attention  at  the  roots 
in  the  shape  of  moisture.  The  plantfl  will  benefit  by  a  weekly 
supply  of  guano,  given  in  tepid  water,  in  small  ^quantitie/. 
Maintain  a  temperature  70deg  to  7odeg  at  night,  and  close 
early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  temperature  rises  freely.     At 


the  same  time  give  the  plants  a  light  spraying  overhead,  and 
damp  all  parts  of  the  house.  It  may  be  neces&ary  during  very 
hot  weather  to  shade  lightly  to '  prevent  the  leaves  being 
scorched.  When  the  plants  are* at  the  later  stages  of  growth,  a 
drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  to  get  the  best  colour 
and  flavour.  If  it  is  de<^irable  to  retard  the  fruits,  I  have  taken 
some  of  them  to  a  cooler  house,  and  placed  those  nearly  ripe  in 
a  cool  fruit  room. 

SUCCESSIONS.— Strong  plants  that  were  potted  up  as 
advised  early  in  the  year  will  now  l>e  making  good  progress, 
and  require 'lil)eral  supplies  of  water  at  the  root,  or  liquid 
manure  should  be  given.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- 
water.  A  filightly  lower  temi>erature  is  applicable.  Sucker 
growths  should  not  bt  allowed  at  this  stage,  and  later  on  only 
enough  for  stock  pur[>oses.  The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  a  dwarf,  thick  growth.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  more 
space  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy.  iPleinty  of  air  should  be  given 
in  fine  weather,  closing  early/and  thus  save  fire  heat.  At  the 
same  time  a  steady  bottom  heat  between  80deg  and  90deg  should 
be  maintained. 

STRONG  PLANTS  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  variety  should 
now  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  time  to  induce  them 
to  come  into  fruit  later  on.  Any  plants  that  require  a  shift 
should  get  attention  aa,  often  if  left  too  long,  they  form  poor 
fruits,  and  it  is  well  to  get  the  plants  established  before  winter. 

CHERRY  HOUSE.— The  fruits  being  cleared,  the  trees 
should  be  given  a  tliorough  cleansing  and  the  borders  well 
saturated  with  water.  A  mulch  of  decayed  manure  also  being 
given  to  protect  the  fiurfaoe  roots  and  to  prevent  dryness.  Tlie 
leaves  should  be  kept  quite  freo  of  all  insect  pests,  and  kept 
good  to  the  last.  Should  black  aphis  l>e  at  all  troublesome,  lose 
no  time  in  getting  rid  of  it.— O.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Pl&nt  Hons«s. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. -Sow  seeds  of  these 
valuable  cool  greeriihouse  plants  in  well-drained  pans  filled  with 
light  J^andy  soil.  Being  very  small  the  .«eeds  must  onlv  be  very 
lightly  covered  with  finely  silted  soil  or  silver  sand.  Stand  the 
pans  or  pots  in  a  frame,  on  the  north  s'de  of  a  house  or  fence. 
If  the  soil  is  watered  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the  seeda,  no 
more  will  be  required  till  gerniination  ha«  taken  place.  A 
damp  frame,  such  as  thi?i  will  be.  is  a  favourite  harbour  of  slugs, 
which  must  be  carefully   watched  for. 

TABLE  DECORATION.— In  many  establishments  the  supply 
of  plants  for  table  decoration  is  an  important  item.  Foliage 
plants  are  as  a  rule  the  most  useful.  The  young  plants  of 
Codia^ums  (Crotons)  and  Cordylines  (Draca?uas)  rooted  from 
cuttings  early  in  the  present  year  may  be  transferred  to  a  size 
larger  pot.  Give  them  a  sunny  position  near  the  glass  in  a 
warm  and  moist  house,  syringing  them  several  times  a  day. 
Here  the  leaves  will  colour  up  and  make  useful  plants  by  the 
coming  autumn.  Avoid  overpotting  table  planta  ;  if  anything  it 
is  better  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  being  plenty 
of  room  in  the  propagating  frames  at  the  present  time,  cuttings 
of  Selagindlas,  Panicum  varieeatum,  and  Tradescantia  can  l>e 
put  in.  Thc'^  are  very  suitable  in  small  pots  for  placing  on 
the  dinner- table. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS— Now  tliat  the  houses 
have  l)een  cleared  of  the  summer  bedding  plants,  these  may  be 
potted,  and  given  ample  room  to  develop.  The  cool  greenhouse 
subjects  sliould  l)e  placed  in  frames;  thene  include  Salvias, 
Eupatoriums,  and  Peristix>phe  speciosa.  The  following  will  be 
better  in  a  house  where  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  is 
maintained:  Plumlwgo  ro^ea.  Jacobinias.  Reinwardtias,  Begonia 
Gloii-e  de  Lorraine,  itc.  C^ntropogon  Lucyanus  is  very  useful 
for  growing  in  hanging  baskets. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— As  the  ptting  of  these  proceeds 
they  should  be  staked,  and  sfood  in  their  summer  quarters. 
When  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  sunny  position  and  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds  is  available,  it  should  be  covered  wrthi 
several  inches  of  ashes,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  rows  6ft  apart. 
Failing  this  place  a  row  on  either  side  of  a  broad  path  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  preferably  running  east  and  west. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— Plants  of  Campanula  pyramidaliis, 
which  are  pushing  up  the  flowering  growth,  will  need  staking. 
Copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  be  very  beneficial.  Shake 
out  the  tubers  of  Gesnera  Exoniensis  from  the  old  soil,  and  start 
them  into  growth  in  the  propagating  house.  They  naay  be 
potted  up  singly  in  small  pots,  or  a  number  laid  out  thinly  in 
shallow  ti-ays.  Prick  off  seedling  Primulas  into  pans  or  boxes, 
and  encourage  them  to  make  short  sturdy  growth  by  keeping 
them  on  a  light  shelf  near  the  roof  glass. 

HOUSE^S.— Admit  air  freely  night  and  day  to  the  housee, 
especially  the  cooler  structures.  The  hot  weather  has  caused 
many  flowering  plants  to  fade  rapidly.  To  check  this  as  much  as 
possible  shade  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day,  fJeo  damp 
the  stages  and  paths  three  or  four  times  daily.  In  the  stove  the 
shoots  on  the  Allamandas  must  be  carefully  t mined,  and  those 
of  Bougainvilleas  judioiously  thinned.— A.  u.,  Kew,  Surrey. 
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Air  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  ebould  be 
directed  to  **Thb  Editor,"  12,  Mitrk  Court  Chaubbi^s, 
Flest  Street,  London,  £.C.  Persons  sending  malmscript 
or  ph6to^raph8,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration^  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  opder  that  no  mis- 
understanding ma^  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the^  ftict 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  ey^i  Wfa^n 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  encI<M3u¥b  to  be 
returned.  Under  Jio  circumstances  ©an  replies  or  other 
information  be  sent  privately,  even  if  stamped  addressed 
envelopes  are  forwarded.  -^ 

BEDDING  ARRANGEMENTS  (G.).-You  will  find  sotoe 
notes  in  this  week's  issue.  r 

HORN  SHAVINGS  (Spider).— Horn  shavings  are  parings  of 
horses'  hoofs.  The  hoofs  of  these  and  of  oiittTe  are  converted 
into  glue.     The  parings  contain  14  to  lo  per  cent,  of  nitrogjen. 

FUNGUS  ON  PEAT  (F.  AV.).-AVe  oduld  find  no  fungus  on 
the  pf^at  you  sent.  It  was  all  loose  in  the  box,  and  was  only  a 
irass  of  dry  powder.  We  sjionld  remove  the  surface  soil  if  much 
infested  with  fungus  and  replace  with  fresh  eoil. 

TESTING  AN  INSECTICIDE  (Consul  for  the  Netherlands). 
—Apply  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  at  whose  gardens  in  Surrey  official  tests  and 
reports  are  made,  and  a.i*e  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value. 

VINE  LEAVES  (S.  C.  G.).— Your  Vine  leaves  appear  to  have 
been  attacked  by  thrips,  and  then  to  have  been  scorched,  they 
beinff  weak  and  sapless  from  the  effects  of  the  thrips.  You 
should  get  rid  of  the  worst  of  these  leaves,  and  endeavour  by 
all  legitimate  means  to  encourage  fresh,  good  growth. 

'    DESTROYING  AHPIDES   ON  MARlSCHAL  NIEL   ROSE 

(Subscriber).— Boil  4o«  of  quassia  chips  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
gallon  of  soft  water,  strain  and  add  four  more  gallons  of  water 
and  syringe  your  Rose.  W'e  think  this  will  destroy  the  aphides 
without  mjuring  the  blooms.  The  "slimy  suljstance^  will 
probably  disappear  when  you  have  destroyed  the  insects,  and 
especially  if  you  apply  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  the  Rose. 

NARCISSUS  FLOWERS  NOT  DEA^ELOFED  (X.  Y.  Z.).— 
The  flowers  are  in  the  condition  popularly  known  as  "blind." 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  such  defects,  but  no 
real  reason  has  been  given.  In  some  oases  the  very  common, 
grey  mould  named  Botrytis  cinerea  has  been  found  springing 
from  the  destroyed  flower  buds,  the  parts  being  blackened  as  in 
youT  specimens.  W^e  find  no  trace  of  this  pest,  though  possibly 
the  outgrowths  would  appear  later  on  under  damp  atmospheric 
conditions.  Possibly  the  defectiveness  arises  from  some 
deficiency  of  soil  constituents,  such  as  lime  and  phosphoric  acid, 
therefore  we  should  give  a  top-dressing  of  basic  slag,  say  ^ib 
per  square  yaixl;  and  point  it  into  the  soil  as  deeply  as  may  be 
done  without  damage  to  the  bulbs,  and  given  now  would  pro- 
bably tend  to  a  better  formation  of  the  flower  buds  in  embryo, 
and  secure  a  more  perfect  development  another  season. 

TRICOLOR       PELARGONIUMS        LOSING        COLOUR 

(Neworth).~It  is  not  uncommon  for  plants  struck  in  a  pro- 
pagatuig  house  and  grown-on  in  heat  to  lose  colour  when  brought 
into  a  lower  temperature.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  a 
temperature  very  little  higher  than  that  in  which  the  plants 
have  been  grown,  and  when  struck  they  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved. The  main  point  is  to  secure  progressive  growth; 
whereas  when  tFe  plants  are  grown  in  heat  they  receive  a 
check  when  brought  into  a  lower  temperature,  growth  ceasing, 
and  the  colours  go  out  because  there  is  no  new  foliage  pro- 
duced. Another  cause  of  want  of  colour  is  growing  too  i^pidly 
in  shade,  whereas  it  is  light  that  brings  out  colour.  A  light  airy 
house  and  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  by  artificial  means  is  desir- 
able until  the  dose  of  May,  after  which  a  cold  pit  or  frame  is 
more  suitable,  air  being  admitted  freely  in  wet  weather  when 
it  is  desinable  to  keep  on  the  lights  to  ward  off  rains ;  and  in 
bright  weather  a  light  shading  should  be  given  from  powerful 
sun.  In  mild  weather  and  at  nights  in  hot  weather  the  hghts 
may  be  diawn  off,  but  the  plants  must  be  protected  from  heavy 
rains.  Be  careful  not  to  overwater,  and  avoid  a  too  ridi  com- 
post, a  healthy  root-action  being  essential  to  progressive 
growth,  upon  which  depends  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 


FUNGUS  ON  EOSES  (Surrey).— We  think  your  Rosea  are 
infested  with  the  onange  fungus.     Sponge  the  leaves  with.  2ob 

dissolved  in  hot  water  and 


of  blue  vitriol  (sulpbate  of  copper)  dii 
added  to  two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  v 


water. 

QUICKLIME  FOR  GAKDEN  (Idem).— It  is  not  injurious  if 
us^  when  cool  and  in  a  freshly  slaked  or  finely  powdered  state. 
A  few  applicatiosis  at  weekly  intervals  will  free  ttie  ground  from 
.slugR,  but  it>  must  be  applied  in  the  evening  or  early  momiiig, 
best  after  rain.  •     ...        . 

YELLOW  FLOWER  AFTER  TULIPS  (A.  ii.):i^The  flowere 
you  send  are  those  of  Allium  Moly — allied  to  the  Onion  and 
Leek  plants.  The  bulbs  must  bave  been  planted  among  the 
Tulip  bulbs  ip  order  to  continue  the  succession  of  flowering. 
Tliere  is  no  freak  1 

GRAPES  SCALDED  (Somerset).— The  scalding  in  your  case 
was  the  result  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  sun  after  a  long  period 
of  dull  weather.  We  think  with  the  treatment  you  are  givinfiC 
the  Vines  that  the  injury  will  not  extend,  and  that  shading  will 
not  be  necessary.  Without  knowing  the  size  of  the  bunches  we 
cannot  say  whether  your  Vine^  are  too  heavily  cTX>pped  or  not. 
W^ith  the  number  you  have  left  on  they  should  not  aveiage 
more  than  a  pound  in  weight. 

BLACK  BEETLES,  WORMS,  AND  CENTIPEDES  (Clocks). 
— Beetle?  are  injurious  to  plants  by  devouring  their  foliage, 
especially  that  of  plants  in  toe  seedling  state.  Earthworms  are 
also  injurious  to  plants  in  pots;  they  choke  the  drainage  and 
displace  the  soil.  Centipedes  often  do  harm  to  plants.  llie 
worms  may  be  destroyed  by  flooding  the  iK>ts  with  lime,  lib  of 
lime  to  three  gallons  of  water,  well  stirred  up.  Let  it  stand 
forty-eight  hours,  employing  the  dear  lime  water.  The 
beetles  and  centipodes  must  be  captured. 

ORCHIDS  FOB  IMPORTATION  (O.  C.  H.J.-Fit>m  Manilla 
several  species  of  Phalsenopsis  may  be  sent,  but  the  best  are 
P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amaoilis,  but  they  will  not  travel  safely 
unless  they  are  established  on  native  wood  before  befhg  sent. 
Cypripediuni  leevigatum  is  also  found  there  and  is  a  very  .choice 
and  rare  plant.  From  Rangoon  may  be  sent  Vanda  cterulescens 
and  many  species  of  Dendrobium,  including  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
D.  Bensoniifi,  D.  Wardianum.  D.  crassinode,  &c.  Aerides  Schil- 
leriana  is  a  rare  species  round  in  Burmah. 

CUCUMBER  BLOSSOM  AND  TENDRILS  (H.).-UnlesB 
seed  be  wanted  the  male  flowers  are  of  no  use  and  may  be  re- 
moved, also  the  tendrils;  but  we  do  not  trouble  a)bout  either, 
having  no  time  for  such  minutiffi.  A  plant  a  yard  hig^  ought  to 
show  fruit,  our  ambition  being  to  obtain  fruit  as  soon  as  we  can, 
and  successionally  with  the  increase  of  growth.  We  stop  every 
shoot,  and  exoect  to  have  fruit  at  every  second  or  third  leaf  pro- 
duced; but  tnen  we  want  them  for  table  purposes,  not  for  ex- 
hibition. If  you  want  the  latter  yon  mui^  allow  more  foliage 
and  take  less  fruit. 

CARPET  BEDDING  PLANTS  (Kittie).— The  best  way  to 
preserve  Alternantheras  is  to  take  up' the  plants  early  in  the 
autumn  and  not  them  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  eoih  and  sand, 
and  winter  them  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  nouse.  Tneee  plants 
will  afford  plent:^  of  cuttings  for  striking  in  the  spring ;  spoo^- 
struck  plants  being  preferable  to  plants  struck  in  the  autumn. 
They  cannot  be  preserved  and  prepared  without  heat.  Mentha 
Pulegium  gibraltaricum  is  hardy,  but  it  has  suffered  from  damp 
during  the  late  wet  winter.  It  is  advisable  to  protect  it  witn 
handhghts.  Lobelia  pumila  is  best  sown  in  September  and 
wintered  on  a  shelf  in  a  light  greenhouse. 

SOIL  FOR  VINE  BORDER  (J.  W.).~Good  Grapes  have 
been  grown  without  the  addition  of  bones  in  the  border,  yet  we 
strongly  recommend  them.  A  good  compoet  for  Vines  is  the  fol- 
lowing:—The  eoil  should  be  porous  and  moderately  rich,  llie 
bulk  of  it  ought  to  be  chopped  turf  from  an  old  pasture;  if 
neither  too  sandy  nor  too  neavy  this  alone  would  grow  good 
■Grapes.  To  ten  barrowloedB  of  tnis  turf  soil  add  two  of  broken 
oyster  shells,  old  lime  rubbish,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two^  which  ia 
prefeoiable ;  one  of  horse  droppings,  one  of  charcoal,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  broken  bones.  Do  not  use  quicklime,  nor  leaf  soil^  nor 
decayed  wood,  which  might  breed  fungi,  so  destructive  to  living 
roots. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Corrc«|>cm(ieni<  -whose  queries  ate 
unanswered  in  the  present  isiue  are  reapectfvUy  requetted  to  eonr 
suit  the  foUowng  number.  (J.  L.).— Limnanthes  Douglaei. 
(A.  H.).— AUium  Moly. 


Trade  nd  llseellueoos  Motes. 

MeitM;  Wm.  Paul  and  Son. 

In  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son's  advertisement  facing  the 
leader  page  in  our  last  impression,  the  value  of  the  <silver-gilt 
cup  won  by  them  in  1904  at  the  Temple  Show  for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibit  was  stated  to  be  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
guineas.     This  should  have  read  fifty-five  guineas. 
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Onr  Root  Crops. 


It  is  an  old  story,  told  many  years  ago  by  "Punch,"  with  a 
suitable  illu&tnation,  of  the  meeting  between  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  lately  returned  from  the  "  Holy  Land,''  and  his  principal 
parishioner,  a  large  tenant  farmer.  Thinking  his  friend  would 
be  interested  in  particulars  of  the  world-famed  spots,  the  vicar 

,  dilates  on  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  but 
the  only  renutrk  elicited  from  the  farmer  was,  **  And  how  may 
turnips  be  looking  in  those  parts? "  Needless  to  say,  the  season 
of  the  year  was  June.  Corn,  wine,  milk,  and  honey  are  all 
very  well  as  products  of  the  far-oflf  Canaan,  but  farming  that 
does  not  include  either  turnips  or  mangolds  appears  incomplete 
to  the  old  Yorkshireman.  \et,  after  all,  turnips  are,  as  one 
may  say,  but  a  modern  innovation.  How  the  winter  used  to  be 
cot  through  without  roots  is  a  puzzle  to  us,  for  we  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  all  stock  going  even  with  a  good  breadth  of 
roots.  We  have  our  useful  white  turnips  in  the  back  end, 
making  a  most  admirable  change  for  young  sheep.  We  have 
our  swedes  as  a  stand-by  through  all  the  weary  short  days  of 
winter,  a  winter  that  lengthens  out  unconscionably ;  and  then 
the  handsome  pie  of  mangolds  for  spring  and  summer  use.  Of 
course;  with  tne  roots,  a  very  much  larger  head  of  stock  can 

.  be  maintained  than  in  the  da^-s  of  our  forefathers.  We  are 
fattening  bullocks  all  through  the  winter;  we  are  "turnipping" 

.  sheep  during  the  eame  dull  period ;  and  there  is  never  a  i>er- 
oeptible  shortage  in  the  markets.  Grass  feeding  ended  with  the 
autumn,  but  it  has  to  be  good  grass  to  really  finish  off  any 
stock  in  tip-top  condition  for  the  butcher.  The  grass-fed 
beasts  of  olden  times  knew  not  the  taste  of  cake  in  any  form  or 
shape.  They  depended  entirely  on  the  herbage,  unless,  indeed, 
a  far-seeing  farmer  supplemented  that  fcod  by  a  little  corn. 
No  doubt  there  were  men  then  so  much  in  advance  of  their 
fellows  as  to  recognise  the  utility  of  allowing  their  stock  ''  a 

•little  of  something''  that  would  lessen,  by  a  week  or  two,  the 
period  of  fattening|,  and  also  that  would  make  the  carcase 
heavier,  and  thereTore  more  valuable. 

What  experiments  must  have  been  tried  with  the  first  root 

-<)ropsI     It  would  be  a  little  bit  of  a  lottery,  for  all  farmers  would 

'want  to  provide  themselves  with  these  capital  winter  foods. 
There  would     be     some     gigantic  .successes,  and  some  ghastly 

.failures.     In  all  probability,  given  favourable    conditions    and 

judicious  cultivation,  atmie  of  the  early  crops  would  be  very 
fine:  the  land  was  fresh  and  ready  for  the  experiment.  But 
observant  people  would  soon  begin  to  find  out  tnat  all  land  was 
by  no  means  suitable  for  root  ciiltivation,  and  those  who  farmei 
strong  land  would  get  very  sick.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  the  cultivation  of  turnips  turned  the  large  area  of  wold- 
land  in  England  into  a  little  gold  mine.  Lisht  and  easily- 
worked,  it  was  always  possible  to  get  a  good  seea  bed,  and  with 
accommodating  showers  the  crop  was  a  certainty.  Not  only 
was  it  a  certainty,  but  also  it  produced  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  next  corn  crop.  Tlie  tiliaj;es  used  for  the  turnips, 
and  the  better  manure  contributed  by  the  sheep  themselves,  with 
e  certain  solidification  of  the  land,  produced  marvellous  results, 
ajid  the  improvement  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
barley  and  oats  was  simply  immense.  It  was  in  those  days  of 
high  priced  corn  and  dear  wool  that  the  farmers  miade  money ; 
and  in  those  days,  tco,  they  knew  how  to  keep  it.  There  was 
little  or  nothing  to   tempt    them    from    home  save  the  weekly 

.  market,  and  to  the  sporting  man  an  occasional  day  "  to  hounds"  ; 
but  that  was  part  of  his  business,  as  he  always  had  a  useful 
good-looking  youngster  or  two  for  dispos-al ;  ana  ali50  the  hunt- 
ing farmer  had  the  chance  and  opportunity  of  selling  his  be.st 
oats  to  the  Master,  or  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Hunt. 
A  ra>an  who  did  not  mind  his  land  l>eine:  ridden  over,  and  a  few 
gaps  made  in  his  fences,  wai^  entitled  to  the  chance  of  making 

"an  extra  shilling  or  two  per  quarter  of  his  horse  corn — and  did. 
To  say  that  the  cultivation  of  roots  is  an  easy  matter  is 
to  deal  lightly  with  the  truth.  Like  mcfit  other  processes, 
succejss  depends  on  taking  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  hand 
early  enough.  How  early?  Well,  as  far  back  as  last  autumn. 
Then  the  plough  must  have  been  at  work  turning  the  .soil  to 
let  it  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  frost,  the  rain,  and  the  drying 
winds;  and  also  to   kill,  as    far     as    poissible,  any  growth  that 

'Would  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  little  plants.  There 
will  be  weeds  enough  at  hoeing  time— goodness  knows  where 
they  all  come  from,  part  of  the  inherited  curse  we  suppose. 

The  work  in  the  spring  is  to  prepare  a  fine  seed  oed,  and 
also  as  far  as  possible  to  conserve  any  moisture  that  lies  below, 
storing  it  up  a>  it  were  for  the  future  usi)  of  the  plant.     Tlie  old 


story  f  the  cleaner  the  land  the  better  and  the  richer.  The 
plants  are  so  small  they  need  something  to  give  them  a  real 
good  start,  for  their  enemies  are  many. 

As  to  the  svL^tem  of  drilling  on  the  flat,  as  against  the  ridgte, 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  their  own  practices.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in' the  Northern  counties  of  England 
and  the  Southern  of  Scotland,  turnip  growing  assumes  the  pro- 
portion of  a  fine  art.  The  cooler  moister  climate  (and  being 
North  Country  bom  we  will  venture  to  say  it)  and  the  better 
cultivation  are  responsible  for  this. 

In  the  South,  as  Professor  Wrightson  says,  root  cultivation 
presses  so  closely  on  hay-time  that  one  or  the  other  stands  in 
danger  of  neglect.  Grass  must  be  cut  when  it  is  ripe,  carted 
when  it  is  fit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  turnip  pkant  requires 
constant  attention  fix>m  the  hoe,  both  horse-drawn  and  man- 
wielded.  The  Profes.sor  says  he  can  distinguish  between  the 
plant  of  the  charlock  in  its  early  stages  and  that  of  the  baby 
turnip.  The  charlock  we  may  depend  upon  finding;  the 
turnip  sometimes  disappoints  us.  We  have  not  mentioned  the 
fly  aud  its  ravages.  Strange  that  so  small  a  thing  can  do  so 
great  harm.  But  the  fly,  though  feeble,  comes  in  its  millions, 
and  we  are  helpless.  As  we  said  before,  there  is  one  way  to 
minimise  the  risk,  and  that  is  to  supply  the  turnip  plant  with 
such  good  food  that  it  quickly  will  grow  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
enemy.  A  timely  shower  is  worth  so  much  per  drop.  WjMiW 
that  Ihe  shower  always  was  timely!  A  deluge  makes  the  land 
cake,  and  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Once  assured 
of  a  crop  the  farmer  may  rest  contented.  The  later  hoeings 
can  be  done  on  odd  days :  done,  but  not  omitted.  Nothing  beats 
keeping  the  land  stirred  till  the  plant  is  out  of  danger. 

Tbe  Witble-fly  igtlo. 

Tliere  is  a  pest  that  does  incalculable  harm  to  stock  living 
and  to  their  hides  dead.  The  liarm  to  the  living  animal  is  that 
of  a  vigorous  parasite  preying  on  flesh  and  blood,  and  oauaing 
endless  irritation  and  vexation.  It  is  not  possible  to  rest  in 
l>eace.  or  feed  in  peace,  when  in  a  state  or  itch.  How  the 
warble  grub  gets  under  the  skin  appears  somewhat  of  a  my^eiy. 
There  are  several  suggestions  offered,  but  there  it  is,  and  the 
be^t  way  to  eject  the  .sitting  tenant  appears  to  be  to  squeeie 
him  out  and  destroy  him.  We  had  an  idea  that  dressing  the 
skin  with  a  highly  flavoured  preparati<m  would  prevent  the 
trouble,  but  we  are  told  the  practice  is  not  only  useless  with 
regard  to  the  warble  bot,  but  also  injurious  to  the  skin  of  the 
host.  It  is  a  tediouri  biisine.^s  squeezing  out  each  separate  indi- 
vidual, but  like  many  other  tedious  operations,  it  is  very 
effectual.  Of  the  injury  to  the  hides  the  farmer  perliaps  hardly 
careis ;  that  does  not  Wme  within  his  province.  If  the  butcher 
gets  less  for  the  hide,  the  farmer  i^  not  concerned.  Doubtless 
he  thinks  the  gentleman  of  the  blue  coat  has  scored  off  himl 

Work  on  the  Homt  Farm. 

We  are  enjoy inc  fine  weather  for  work,  as  we  miss  all  the 
thundeiNtorms  which  pass  near  us.  There  is  plenty  of  dust 
behind  the  tuniip  drill,  but  in  some  places  too  many  big  clods  to 
suit  our  fancy,  and  we  should  like  to  be  visited  by  one  of  these 
storms  to  help  to  break  them.  Red  clover  is  getting  very  big, 
but  does  not  snow  flower  yet,  and  it  will  have  further  time  beforp 
cutting.  Some  fields  standing  to  mow  for  a  second  vear,  and 
principally  rye  grass,  which  we  see  here  and  there,  will  do  little 
more  goixl  for  this  crop,  and  we  should  be  cutting  and  making 
it  as  soon  as  po  sible.  There  will  then  be  a  prospect  inde- 
pendently of  tne  weather  of  some  valuable  grazing  for  lambs  in  ^ 
August. 

It  has  been  fine  for  cleaning  the  last  turnip  fallows,  nmd 
and  sun  soon  dried  the  nature  out  of  every  bit  of  twitch,  and  no 
rakes  have  been  needed  lately.  We  have  finished  ploughing,  but 
pnt  the  lipring-tooth  drag  through  instead.  A  set  of  strong 
seed  harrows,  followed  by  chain  harrows,  do  the  rest.  Mangolds 
are  a  very  fine  plant,  aiid  l.ave  grown  well  .Muce  they  were  side 
h<>ed.  Ma]iy  are  a  good  size,  but  .some  are  small.  As  they  are 
latlier  crowd<*d  we  think  they  should  be  hoed  and  singled  out. 
Good  men  with  hoes  would  reduce  their  numbens  sufficiently,  and 
the  singling  and  cleaning  may  be  left  another  week. 

ITie  potatoes  in  isome  fields  are  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  they 
should.  They  were  planted  when  the  land  w^as  wet  and  cold. 
They  want  air  and  tilth,  and  the  skerry  must  be  freely  used  to 
get  them  leady  for  earthing  up.  In  these  fields  the  crop  is 
very  uneven,  some  plants  being  fifteen  inches  high  and  others 
barely  above  ground. 

Tlie  wool  »ale«  are  just  opening,  but  we  never  knew  such  a 
difficiilty  in  fixing  prices.  Merchants  are  coming  round  looking 
at  clips^  but  they  do  not  a.sk  the  price,  they  only  wish  for  the 
firet  offer  after  a  while.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference 
between  buyer  and  seller  will  he  a  very  wide  one. 

Feeding  sheep  now  they  have  their  wool  off  and  there  is 
plenty  of  pasture  have  done  exceeding  well,  and  there  are  more 
fifood  wethers  in  the  country  than  usual.  Cull  hogs  bought  in 
March  must  l>e  leaving  a  very  fine  profit  for  a  fevy  weeks'  keep, 
hilt  farmere  are  not  keen  ^llere,  and  we  think  they  are  right. 
With  plentiful  seeds  this  year  and  a  promise  of  the  same  for 
190i».  ^hoep  must  he  h<»1 1. 
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SMITH'S 

PERFECT  WEED  KILLER 

LfQUm  S  PATENT  POtVOSA 

MARK  SMITHz...^ 

LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE 

'  y^  BEWARE  Of  /M/TATfONS  .    ^    ^' 


VEITCH'S   AUTUMN 
CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

—  4/-     l^OOO  — 

Suttan's  QIaot  Drumhead  Cabbage,  3/-; 

Mairket  Cabbage,  3/-;   Brussels,  3/-; 

Red  Cabbage,  3/-.      Liit  Free, 

"W.       SCOXtKHEl      ac       BOZO'S, 

OI^IFFB.   BP.   ROCHBSTBR,    KBNT. 

DICKSON  S     CHOICES  T 

STRAINS    OF    FLOWER 

SEEDS 

FOR  PRBSCNT  SOWING, 

DiekaooB  superb  Pansy,  1/-,  l/o.  and  2/6  per  packet ;  Giant 
and  Qold-laced  Polyantbos,  e^ch  !/•  per  packet ;  Mixed 
Alpine  AnriciUa,  !/•  and  I/0  per  packet ;  Extra  choice  &tage 
Amieula,  1/0  and  216  pei  packet;  Antirrbinum.  8d.,  Od., 
and  1/'  per  packet ;  Aqailexias,  Sd. ,  6d.,  and  1  /•  per  packet ; 
Oanterbary  Bells,  doable  and  single  ▼arieties,  8d.  and  M. 
per  packet;  Oaillardia,  mixed  hybiids,  M.  and  !/•  per 
packet ;  Wallflowers,  single  and  double  varieties,  Od.  and 
1/.  per  packet ;  Calceolarias.  1/6, 2/6,  :.nd  8/6  per  packet ; 
Oinenurlas,  1/6.  S/6,  and  8/0  per  packet ;  Mvosotis,  8d.,  6d., 
ftnd  1/-  per  pscket ;  Primulas,  1/6, 2/6,  and  8/6  per  packet ; 
Violas,  1/-  per  packet ;  hchizintha%  8d.,  6d.,  and  1/.  per 

DIGESONS  iSSJSi  CHESTER 


DAHLIAS. 


Best  Kinds. 
Sturdy  Plants 

CATALOGUB8    GRATIS. 

KeyMi.  Williams  a  Co..  spf^lut..  Salisbury. 


ORCHIDS. 


HBALTHV  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRIO«« 
AlviVtwettli  a  fMI  of  iMpeetfoB 

KlMdlf  wmd  tm  Olalei— , 

nw  uar  now  rbady. 

JAMBS     CYPHER    ft     SONS, 
Bsstic  Nttnertes,  CHELTENHAM. 


^.m 


MAINY    YEARS    REPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER 

A^T(NO  RESULTS -NO  NEW  EXPERIMENT.  . 


■  tor  25<iAIX0N5  I  FOR  lOOOALLOftS  S  LOWE^  flATEi 


AGENTS.  Top-iLiwsoN  s  Hay  ward  t-  LiNCCt^. 


WEST'S  PATENT  QABDEN  SUNDRIES 
hare  been  iuTented  during  25  years  of  practical 
experience  in  horticultural  sundries.  That  bv  the  better 
caltiTatlon  of  plants  and  the  pleasure  by  which  gardens 
are  kept  in  oraer. their  expense  is  doubly  repaid.  From 
Hairtisn  and  Ironmongers.  Samples  and  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  poet  free. 

a  E.  WEST,  Higham  BUI,  London,  N.B.: 


SEEDS 

To   Sow  Now. 

CHOICE  VECETABLES 

OABBAGB.— Cllbrans  Tender  and  True.  l/-os.; 

Cii brans  Early  Gem,  1/-  pkr. ;  Ellam's  Early 

iKrarf.    8d.   os. ;    Enfield    Market,   4d.   oz.  ; 

Mein'sNa  1.  6d.  oz. ;  Bed  Pickling,  6d.  ox. 
CAULIFLOWER.  —  CHbrans  Early    Gem,   2/6 

pkt. ;  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  1/-  pkt.,  1/9  ox. ; 

Karly   London,   6d.    and    !/•   plct..    1/6   oi.; 

Walcberen.  6d.  and  !/•  pkt.,  1/6  oz. 
CRB8&— yd.  OS.,  1/-  pint,  1/9  quart. 
EVDIVR-Digswell  Prize,   6d.   pkt.,   9d.  os.  ; 

Green  Curled,  Sd.  pkt. ,  6d.  oz. 
LETTUCE. -^librans  Hardy  White  Heart,  9d. 

pkt..  1/8  oz. :  All-the-Year-Round,dd.  pku,  1/- 

rz. ;  Bath  Cos,  6d.  pkt.,  9d.  os. ;  Hammer- 
smith. 4d.  pkt.,  6d.  OS. ;  Lee's  Immense,  6d. 

pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 
MUSTARD.— 2d.  oz.,  1/-  pint,  1/9  quart. 
ONIGNS.-Tripoli  Globe  Bed,    Flat  Red.   and 

Giant  Bocca,  8d.  oz. ;  White  Lisbon,  4d.  oz. 
PAR8LBT.— Clibrans     Exhibition,     1/.     pkt.; 

Myatt's  Garnishing,  4d.  oz. 
RADISH.  -  Black    Spanish,  4d.    oz.;    Wood*d 

Early  Frame,  8d.  oz. 
SPINACH.-Prickly,  Victoria,  and  Viio3ay,  2d. 

oz.,  1/6  quart. 
TURNIP.— Chirk  Castle,  4d.  os. ;  Orange  Jtlly, 

8d.  oz.  

FLOWER  SEEDS 

ANTIRRHINUBII8.-Clibrans  Dwarf  Scariet  and 

Clibrass  Dwarf  Rose,  1/-  pkt. ;  Choicest  Mixed, 

ed.  pkt. 
AQUILEGIA.— Clibrans  Long  Spurred,  l/-pkt. 
AURICULA.  —Clibrans  Choice  Alpine,  6d.  and  1/- 

pkt. ;  Clibrans  Prise  Stage,  1/6  and  2/6  pkt. 
CAMPANULA  PTRAMIDALI8.-6d.  pkt. 
CANTERBURY  BBLL8,  in  separate  or  mixed 

colours,  6d.  pkt. 
OARNATIONS.-Clibran8  Prise  Mixed,  1/6  and 

2/6  pkt. 
DELPHINIUM.      CLIBRANS      CHOICEST 

MIXED. -6d.  pkt. 
FORGBT-ME-NOTS.-Wide  range  of  sorts,  8d. 

and  6d.  pkt. 
FOXGLOVES.— Separate,  or  mixed  colours.  8d. 

and  6d.  pkt. 
HOLLTHOOK8.— Superb     mixed,    double     or 

single,  6d.  and  1/-  pkt. 
PANST.— New  Get  man,  large  flowered,  Cd.,  !/• 

and  f /6  pkt. 
PBNTSTEMON. -Choice  mixed,  6d.  and  1/-  pkt. 
POPPT  (Iceland).— Separate  or  mixed  colours, 

6d.  and  1/-  pkt. 
POLYANTHUS. -Choice  mixdd.  6d.  and  1/.  pkt. 
PRIMROSE. -Choice  mixed,  1/-  pkt. 
STOCK.— East  Lothian,  mixed,  !/•  pkt. ;  Eromp-  . 

ton,  6d.  and  1/-  pkt. 
SWEET  WILLIAM.-Clibran8  Auricula  Eyed, 

l/.pkt. 
WALLFLOWER.-CHbraM  dwarf    Black,    1/- 

pkt. :  Blood  Red.  Sd.  and  6d.  pkt. ;  Belroir 

Castle,  6d.  and  1/-  pkt. ;  Choice  mixed,  6d.  and 

!/•  pkt.         

CHOICE  INDOOR  STRAINS 

OYCLAMBN.  —  Clibrans  Gold   Medal   Strain, 

separate  or  mixed  colours,  2/6  pkt. 
CALCEOLARIA.— Clibrans  Gold  Medal  Strain, 

1/6  and  2/6  pkt. 
CINERARIA.-Ciibrans  Choicest  Prize,  mixed. 

1/6  and  2/6  pkt. 
GLOXINIA.— Clibrans  Choicest  prize,    mixed, 

1/6  and  2/6  pkt.  • 

FULL  LIST  OF  SEEDS 
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CLIBRANS. 

MANCHESTER  AND  ALTRINCHAM. 

Seed  Trial  Oroandt— Bninihall,  Cheshire. 
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Floral  Decoiatlons. 

BE  epithet  "flowery*'  has  l)C«i 
applied  to  June,  at  least  c>Ter 
since  our  Elizabethan  fore- 
fathers composed  madrigaUiand 
love  ditties ;  and  it  is  indeed  » 
season  when  Nature  runs  riot  whL 
her  wealth  of  flowers— a  aeaaoii 
ul]^^rein  the  world  reaches  its  pecfectioii, 
us  EmerEon  would  say.  With  its  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  its  meadows 
covered  with  Buttercups  or  Moon  Daisies^  and 
its  hedges  wreathed  in  wild  Rosesy  it  is  a  moiith 
which  is  unequalled  in  its  floral  displays  in 
wild  Nature. 

Nevertheless,  one  has  often  heard  the  remark 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  soffioient 
supply  of  cut  flowers  for  the  house  at  this 
season,  spring  flowers  being  OTet,  and  sosuner 
flowers  not  arrived  in  their  multitudes.  There 
is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this  contention, 
for  in  our  gardens  things  are  not  at  their  best 
by  a  long  way,  at  least  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
month,  there  being  a  general  appearance  of 
recent  planting  out,  while  the  perennials^  with 
few  exceptions,  are  still  collecting  and  storing 
up  energy  for  the  great  burst  in  the  two  suooeed- 
ing  months.  Still,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
material,  either  in  the  garden  or  out  of  it^  which 
is  available  for  making  some  of  the  mdfat  effec- 
tive table  decorations  of  the  year,  and  it  » 
hoped  the  following  notes  may  contain  a  few 
suggestions  for  some. 

One  of  the  garden  glories  of  the  month  is  the 
Pffiony,  the  old-fashioned  European  Tarieties 
leading  off  and  being  succeeded,  after  a  abort 
interval,  by  the  Chinese.  They  should  be  cut 
with  long  stems  with  the  foliage  intaol^  and 
arranged  in  large  vases,  or  in  a  jar  set  in  a  oomI 
caldron  in  the  flre-place.  They  are  better  ly 
themselves  than  with  other  flowers,  and  betttT 
when  all  are  in  the  same  receptacle  of  the  same 
colour.  Solitary  blooms  in  specimen  glaaaee, 
too,  are  not  ineffective.  I  have  seen  blompa 
of   the   Chinese   varieties   bearing  a  hundred 
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blossoms  each,  and  such  are  a  fine  quarry  for  the  lady  members 
of  the  house. 

The  Sweet  Pea  is  generally  associated  with  July  and  August, 
more  especially  July,  but  by  autumn  sowing  they  can  be 
obtained  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  whatever 
plan  is  adopted  for  the  main  crop,  some  should  always  be  sown 
in  September  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  through  the  winter,  eo 
t  Uat  in  this  month  of  June,  when  flowere  in  the  garden  smtable 
for  cutting  are  often  none  too  plentiful,  we  may  have  a  good 
row  of  Sweet  Peas,  as  these  produce  more  material  for  cutting 
from  a  given  space  of  ground  than  any  other  flower  I  know. 
Nothing  goes  better  with  them  than  their  own  buds  and 
tendrils,  and  though  I  think  the  finest  effects  in  general  are 
produced  by  one  colour  gnly  in  a  vessel,  the  blend-mg  or  con- 
trasting of  the  different  shades  gives  a  scope  to  the  colourist 
which  is  very  fascinating.  When  Sweet  Peas  are  to  travel,  or 
are  to  be  carried  any  distance,  they  should  always  be  cut  quite 
dry,  as  they  easily  bruise  and  become  "spotty  "  when  damp. 

The  Bockets,  both  single  and  double,  are  deliciously  sweet 
without  being  too  strongly  scented,  and  if  cut  with  long  stems 
they  lend  themselves  to  very  effective  tall  arrangements  in 
conjunction  with  other  tall,  semi- wild  things,  such  as  Leopard's- 
bane,  and  the  old-fashioned  short-spurred  Columbines— still 
beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  long-spurred  forms  which  suc- 
ceed them. 

The  long  fronds  of  Solomon's  Seal  still  in  their  full  beauty 
of  foliage,  though  the  flowers  may  have  dried  up,  are  useful 
for  large  schemes  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  such  as  fire- 
places, halls,  Ac.,  but  they  need  a  few  bright  flowero  to  show 
them  up.  Where  it  makes  Urge  bushy  plants  Dielytra  specta- 
bihs  provides  handsome  sprays  which  go  well  with  them  as 
do  any  tall  things  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Another  subject  useful  for  the  same  purpose 
is  the  Spanish  Iris,  which  is  an  admirable  plant  for 
cutting,  and,  being  of  slender  growth,  produces  so  much 
blossom  on  a  raiajl  space  of  ground  that  it  should  be  grown 
specially  for  cutting  on  a  reserve  border  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
It  lasts  a  long  while  when  cut,  and  buds  open  well  in  water. 
June  is  the  month  of  the  Iris,  and  though  the  germanioa  section 
is  usually  over  early  in  the  month,  most  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  tall  bearded  flag  tjrpe  follow  on  in  relays  throughout  the 
mj>nth.  The  Spanish  Iris  is  of  varying  height,  varying  from 
loin  to  30in,  the  foliage  being  of  a  much  smaller  character  than 
that  of  the  Flag  Iris,  and  thus  many  of  them  can  be  used  for 
the  lighter  and  smaller  forms  of  table  decoration  as  well  as 
for  larger  arrangements,  while  the  Flag  Iris  lends  itself  to  the 
latter  only.  As  a  rule  a  few  Flag  Irises  cut  with  long  stems 
are  enough  for  a  large  vessel,  no  other  foliage  being  necessary 
than  their  own,  while  any  crowding  spoUs  the  effect.  The  end 
of  the  Iris  season  is  supplied  with  Iris  xiphioides,  known  as 
the  English  Iris,  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  effective  of  all 
the  family  for  cutting. 

Another  flower  for  which  June  has  become  famous  in  recent 
years  is  the  Pyrethrum,  and  it  almost  takes  the  position 
-'occupied  by  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  autumn.  The  double 
varieties  especially  provide  a  deal  of  material  at  a  time  when 
good  specimen  flowers  are  not  general,  and  they  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  lasting  longer  in  water  than  almost 
any  other  flower  if  picked  in  their  earHeet  stage,  as  indicated 
by  the  centre  of  the  flower  or  disc  florets. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  trees  may  be  made  good  use  of, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  One  of  the  prettiest 
combinations  of  this  character  is  afforded  by  Laburnum  and 
Wistaria,  and  we  may  use  it  either  for  the  smaller  table 
decorations  or  for  large  effects.  One  of  the  glories  of  the 
month  is  the  Rhododendron,  though  one  needs  a  pretty  large 
display  of  them  to  be  able  to  nvake  effective  arrangements  of 
them  without  making  visible  gaps  on  the  shrubs.  They  need 
to  be  cut  fairly  long  and  arranged  in  large  groups,  choosing 
sprays  of  upright  character  for  convenience  of  arranging.  Lilac 
is  perhaps  never  better  than  by  itself.  The  wiry-stemmed 
varieties,  mostly  old-fashioned,  are  apt  to  droop  very  soon  after 
they  are  cut,  but  those  with  a  stouter  stem,  especially  if  this 
is  split,  or  peeled,  or  put  in  warm  water,  last  a  considetoble 
time,  and  few  things  are  more  .  beautiful  than  a  large  onen 
}>owl  arranged  in  a  free  and  yet  not  slip-shod  manner.  The 
Guelder  Rose  has  somewhat  similar  uses,  an<l  nothing  that  can 
be  mixed  with  it  can  improve  it,  though  Clematis  montana 
has  a  very  pretty  effect  m  conjunction  with  it.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Mock  Orange,  but  its  strong  scent  limits  its  use, 
as  manv  object  to  much  of  it.  StiU  for  the  hall  or  the  fire- 
place of  a  room  in  only  occasional  use  it  comes  in  very  handy- 
Prunus  Pissardi,  though  its  flower  is  over  long  before  June,  is 
still  valuable  for  its  foliage,  as  it  mixes  so  well  with  yellow 
flowers,  such  as  Laburnum,  Leopard Vbane,  the    yellow    tree 


Lupine,  and  others.     The  same  applies  to  the  young  growth  of 
the  Copper  Beech  and  the  Oak  early  in  the  month.  | 

Besides  Sweet  Peas,  mentioned  already,  there' are  seveml  ! 
a2Uiuai||i  which,  if  somrn  in  the  previous  summer  or  early  autumn,.  I 
come  into  flower  early  in  June  instead  of  a  month  later,  as. 
they  do  when  sown  in  the  spring  in  the  ordinary  way.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  of  these  are  EschscholtEia  oalifomfioa,  Corn- 
flowers, and-  Love-in^-miBt->a  trio  which  make  as  pretty  ait 
effect  when  used  in  combination  as  one  can  wish  to  $ee. 
Iceland  Poppies,  too,  treated  as  biennials  and  sown  in  July,  are 
verv  useful  m  June,  and  nothing  is  more  graceful  and  pleasing, 
and  one  can  scarcelv  go  wrong  in  arranging  them  except  by- 
using  too  many.  m>me  maintain  they  are  the  most  graceful 
of  all  flowers  for  the  dinner  table,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to- 
disagree  with  them.  Un<Npened  buds  are  a  better  form  of. 
greenery  to  mix  with  them  than  any  extraneous  matter,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  wild  flowering  grasses  so  abundant  at  this  season. 
Shirley  Poppies,  too,  may  be  obtained  in  early  June  by  autumn 
sowing.  Tliey  should  be  cut  in  early  morning  before  the  sun  i;^ 
on  them,  ana  put  straight  in  water,  warm  being  bi&tter  than 
cold.  The  same  remarks  as  to  arrangement  apply  to  these  aft 
to  Iceland  Poppies.  .  _ 

Roses  must  be  mentioned,  as  any  reference  to  June  flowers, 
even  in  a  few  suggestions,  would  be  curiously  wanting  if  they- 
were  omitted  altogether.  They  are  not  generally  abundant 
much  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Exh'ibition  Roses  are  not 
easy  to  arrange  so  as  to  look  effective,  but  China  Roses  and 
other  decorative  forms— though  many  of  these  belong  rather 
to  July— when  cut  in  bold  sprays  make  simple  arrangements 
which  are  very  beautiful.  July,  too,  is  the  month  of  the  Lily, 
but  one  or  two  early  species  are  in  bloom  in  June,  notably  one 
of  the  commonest  of  all,  the  Orange  Lily,  which,  when  well 
grown,  is  a  really  handsome  object,  and  when  cut  with  long 
stems  is  very  effective  for  large  arrangements,  though  its 
somewliat .  aggressive  colour  needs  the  right  background. 

There  are  many  more  things  one  would  like  to  mention,  but 
it  is  of  no  use  giving  a  mere  catalogut,  as.  people  often  do  wheu 
talking  about  books.  The  fields,  meadows,  and  hedgerows  pro- 
vide a  good  deal  of  material  with  which  some  very  beautiful 
effects  may  be  obtained,  e.g..  Moon  Daisies  and  grasses— the 
crimson  Sainfoin  making  a  telling  addition— Broom,  Foxgloves, 
set  up  in  a  heavy  vessel  in  the  fire-place,  various  umbelliferous 
plants  from  the  hedgerows  with  some  bright  flowers  for  them 
to  show  up,  &c. 

In  nAking  the  above  suggestions  I  am  well  aware  how  great 
is  the  difference  of  taste  in  such  a  matter,  and  doubtless  every 
reader  will  disagree  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  suggestions 
made,  thougli  it  is  sometimes  welKto  try  a  thing  before  con- 
demning it.— A.  P. 

<•> 

This  is  the  season  of  Pyrethrums,  and  Messrs.  Kelway.and 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  have  again  sent  us  a  selection  of 
named  vaiieties,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :— 

Among  the  newer  singles  there  are  Finesse/  ' . 
Pyrethrums.    nearly  pure  white,  large  and  good.     Langport 
Scarlet,  an    improvement  on   James  Kelway, 
with  longer  petals  and  the  same  brilliant  cardinal  scarlet.  Snow- 
white,  pure  white  throughout.     Stewart  Clark,  a  large  flower 
of  bright  rose  colour. 

The  older  singles  comprise  General  BuUer,  deep  carmine; 
James  Kelwav,  brilliant  cardinal ;  and  Record,  an  exceptionally 
fine  rose  variety.     Agnes  Mary  Kelway  is  also  a  good  bright 

The  newer  doubles  are  Empress  Queen,  blush ;  Evelyn,  bright 
pink,  fine  shape  and-  cok>ur;  Florentine,  blush;  Melton,  bright 
but  deep  crimi?on,  the  deepest  colour  of  all,  and  of  good  shfpe; 
Meteor,  crimson-scarlet,  with  white  tips;  Queen  Alexuidra^ 
large  pure  white;  Regulus,  rich  purple-carmine;  pouoe,.  ^ 
sulphur  yellow;  Virgo,  sulphur.  In  the  older  kinds  are  J.  N. 
T^erdy,  mawwn ;  and  Nancy,  blush  white  with  yellow  centre. 

Four  that  do  not  appear  to  be  catalogued  are  St^  Patrick,  -       ' 
heliotrope-pink;  Roseen,  mauve-pink;  Standard,  rich  crimson- 
purple;  and  Aunt  Nancy,  white,  the  latter  being  of  Anemone 
form,  the  others  single. 

Messrs.  Kelway  write:  "The  single-flowered  varieties  are 
veritable  'coloured  Marguerites,'  and  possess  a  wider  ranfi;e  of 
colour  and  greater  ha«Aness  than  Marguerites.  Their  positjMt 
should  be  the  made  border  or  beds.  The  plants  may,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  cut  down  after  J'une,  which  proceeding  will  induce 
a  more  prolific  succession  of  bloom  tnroueh  the  autumn. 
Pyrethrums  grow  freely  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil;  a  good 
rich  loam  suits  them  perhaps  best,' and  in  order  to  secure  size^ 
brilliancy,  amd  number  of  flowers,  plentv  of  ordinary  well-rott«i 
manure  may  be  added  to  well-trenchea.  well-drained  soil,  ana 
plenty  of  water  may  be  given  when  they  are  in  bud  in  dry 
sumnier  weather.  A  miUching  may  with  advantage  be  applied  in 
dry  positiomi,;.  and  coal  ashes,  strewn  around  and  over  the 
crowns  in  Spring  before  the  young  growth  starts,  will  prevent 
slugs  from  indulging  in  a  meal  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaiits." 
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Small  Gardens. 


Cyprlpedium  Lawrenclanum  Hyeanum. 

A  splendidly  cultivated  batch  of  this  magnificeiit,  large- 
flowored  CJypripedium  was  arranged  in  the  Temple  group  by  Mr. 
F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  The  Shrubbery.  Oxford  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Balmforth),  who  won  the  silver-gilt  Veitoliian  cup.  The  flowers 
Are  borne  solitary,  i.e.,  one  flower  per  scape,  the  stalks  recMihing 
1ft  or  more  in  height.  This  albino  form  of  C.  Lawrencdanum 
has  a  bold  dorsal  sepal,  white  with  emerald  green  veins,  petals 
^^reenish  yellow^  veined  darker,  and  the  pouch  similarly  coloured. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  liking  a  warm  house  temi>e nature.  The 
foliage  is  mottled,  ana  therefore  attractive. 

Stanhopeas. 

The  orchidacese  contain  many  subjects  suitable  for  hanging 
from  the  roof,  but  none  are  more  adaptable  to  that  mode  of 
cultivation'  than  the  genus  named  above.       The   geographical 
distribution  of  Stanhopeas  is  chiefly  confined  to  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Columbia.     When  the  plants  are  strong  and  vigorous  they 
become  very  floriferous, 
especi-ally  S.  tigriiia,  the 
flowers    of     Tinbieh    are 
large,     handsome,     and 
usually  strongly 

scented;  while  they  al- 
ways command  atten- 
tion by  their  beautiful 
<x>lonrs  and  x>^uliar 
structure.  The  lip  is 
a  verv  remarkable 
or^an,  being  of  great 
Buhstance,  and  what 
botanists  term  saccate, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  small 

,  l>a^.  In  the  oase  of  the 
allied  genus  Coryanthe> 
it  is  more  pronounced, 
and    is    known    as  the 

/'bucket  orchid.''  The 
flower  scapes  are  of  a 
pendulous  nature,  and 
for  this  reason  must  be 
grown  in  baskets  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the 
spikes  just  as  they 
emerge  from  the  bottom 

•  or  sides  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. In  addition 
to  S.  tigrina.  already 
mentioned,  S.'s  eburnea, 
oculata,      Wardi,      and 

'  Racken  are  recom- 
mended to  those  who 
eare  to  take  iu>  a  group 
which     is    rather    neg- 

■  looted,  but  at  the  same 
time  must  be  classed 
Among  the  most  inter- 
esting ofchids  grown. 

Cultural  Details. 

During  the  growing 
.  season  Stanhopeas  should  be  acoonunodated  in  the  warmest 
division,  and  De  provided  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  base, 
and  a  moist  congenial  atmosphere;  but  after  growth  has 
stopped  they  prefer  somewhat  drier  surroundings,  and  a  rest, 
witn  less  moisture  about  the  roots,  and  a  few  degrees  lower 
temperature.  Potting  or  re-basketing  takes  place  immediately 
aftek*  the  plants  finish  flowering,  selecting  teak  wood  baskets  of 
suitable  mmensions,  to  which  must-  be  attached  copper  wire 
handles,  by  which  they  are  suspended.  V^  a  layer  of  dried 
peat  sticks  for  dradnage.'  The  soil  coiiaists  of  polypodium 
nbre,  peat,  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts,  which 
must  be  pressed  fairly  firm,  because  if  this  is  overlooked  they 
soon  become  loose  and  fail  to  take  adv«uitage  of  the  new  conj» 
post.  Extreme  care  is  needed  for  a  few  weeks  after  root  dis- 
turbance, but  once  they  are  re-established  the  supplv  of  water 
can  be  considerably  increased  with  advantage  tUi  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  fully  matured. 

Coryanthes. 

This  genus  requires  the  same  treatment  as  advised  for 
Stanhopeas,  excepting  that  they  ought  te  bo-  kept  in  the  warm 

•  house  tnroughout  the  year.— T.  Anstiss. 


How  pregnant  with  interest  a  small  garden  may  be,  and 
how  much  real  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  it  only  those  know 
who     have     studied     the     matter    closely  and  worked  it  out 

{practically.  Too  often  one  hoars  the  remark  that  some  particu- 
ar  garden  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  real  value.  Now,  I  can 
quite  understand  any  enthusiastic  gardener— whether  amateur 
or  professional— having  a  great  desire  to  enlarge  the  garden 
under  their  "control  in  order  to  give  fuU%r  scope  to  their  energies 
and  inclinations,  because  the  pursuit  of  the  ancient  art  to  some 
beoomcG  so  fascinating  as  to  defy  limitations.  What  I  cannot 
understand,  however,  is  how  the  smallest  of  gardens  can  be 
looked  upon  as  uninteresting  if  managed  on  suitable  lines.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  adjusting  aims  and  methods  to,  aAd  the 
taste  of,  the  interested  parties. 

The  small,  well-kept  garden,  managed  by  the  single-handed 
man,  may,  and  often  does,  show  cultural  acnievements  as  ^reat 
as  those  to  be  found  in  gardens  of  infinitely  greater  pretensions. 
Ay!  and  be  invested  too  with  as  much  interest  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  garden  of  the  cottager  also, 
although  only  a  few  rods  in  extent,  will  often,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  vie  in  beauty  as  well-as  interest  with  those 
of  far  greater  pretensions.  Constant  attention,  enthusiasm, 
combined  with  ideas  well  carried  out,  count  for  so  much  in  the 
successful  management  of  a    garden,  whether    large   or  small. 

'  Those     who    have     the 

happy  knack  of  com- 
bining these  good 
points,  are  able  to 
stamp  their  gardens 
with  that  desirable  in- 
dividuality which  can- 
not be  obtained  by  cut- 
and-dried  methods,  or 
bought  at  a  fixed  price. 
I  have  recently  seen 
a  striking  illustration 
of  the  above  point  when 
looking  over  numbers 
of  small  gardens  of  the 
same  size,  shape,  and 
with  similar  surround- 
ings. All  were  well 
kept,  and  contained  ex- 
cellent assortments  of 
popular  flowering 
plants,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  fact 
tliat  for  real  interest, 
combined  with  beauty 
and  individuality,  one 
anfong  the  number  was, 
to  use  an  expressive 
term,  miles  ahead.  A 
.  few  light  arches  had 
been  erected  at  well- 
chosen  points,  and  these 
weie  well  covered,  or 
lather,  gracefully 

draped,  with  some  of 
the  best  modern  varie- 
-ticd  of  Roses.  The  walls 
were  clothed  with  Roses, 
Jasminum,  and  Clema- 
tis. A  oosy  arbour  par- 
tially covered  with  Vir- 
ii'inian  Creeper  ia 
luxuriant  beauty,  with 
Clematis  montana  entwined  between,  presented  a  picture  de- 
lightful indeed  to  the  true  artist.  Other  creepers  in  variety 
rambled  at  will  over  light  trellis  work,  and  baskets  of  flowering 
plants  and  creepers  were  daintily  displayed  where  room  could  be 
found  for  them  without  creating  a  suspicion  of  overcrowding. 
The  borders  were  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  flowering  plants, 
very  few  being  of  rampant  growth,  those  that  were  being  kept 
witnin  bounds  by'  annual  reduction,  and  the  whole  garden  was 
shown  up  to. advantage  by  the  well-kept  iftoderate  expanse  of 
lawn.'  lliug  in  this  particular  instance,' beauty,  proportion, 
variety,  and  continuous  interest  were  maintained  by  judgment 
and  skill  in  management. 

There  are  thousands  of  small  gardens  in  this  country  which 
might  be  immensely  improved  by  being  treated  on  similar  lines. 
Observations  made  during  a  number  of  yeans  over  <a  con- 
siderable area  has  convinced  me  that  a  glaring  fatrit  in  the 
management  of  small  gardens  generally  is  the  futile  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  them  the  bold  features  of  infinitely  larger  gardens. 
In  the  big  establishment  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  breadth  to 
allow  room  for  wide  drives,  extensive  expanses  of  lawns,  hold 
masses  or  belts  of  shrubs,  and  therefore  tne  flower  garden  pro- 
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per,  to  be  in  keeping  with  other  portionfi  of  the  domain,  needs 
to  haye  beds  of  considerable  sizej  and  here  and  there  bold  maases 
of  colour  to  create  a  sense  of  due  proportion,  oa  well  as  to  supply 
the  necessary  touches  of  colour  in  aufBcient  volume  to  be  effec- 
tive. TruCj  one  mieht  have  clumps  of  shrubs  of  considenable 
sise,  and  a  large  bed  or  two,  or  masses  of  one  particular  flower 
in  a  small  garden^  but  when  such  combinations  are  met  with 
the  vrhoAe  appeans  singularly  out  of  proportion.  It  is  far  better 
in  such  cases  to  employ  shrubs  sparingly,  to  let  the  clumps  be 
email,  and  arrange  the  belt^  with  the  object  of  growing  light 
screens.  Then  do  away  with  isolated  beds  or  groxips  of  flower 
beds  as  much  as  possible,  and  relv  upon  mixed  borders  of  well- 
sejected  plants  kept  in  clumps  of  moderate  size,  and  arranged 
with  the  object  of  securing  interest  over  as  great  a  period  of 
the  year  as  possible.  Let  a  few  good  vases  take  the  place  of 
beds;  then  hanging;  baskets,  arches,  climbers,  and  rockwork 
will  enable  the  garden  lover  to  fashion  the  wnole  with  a  due 
regard  to  proportion.  So  managed,  a  small  garden  will  yield  a 
vast  amount  of  interest  throuchout  the  year.  There  will  be 
some  fresh  gem  ready  to  unfold  its  leaves  or  blossoms  each  day 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  is  infinitely  more 
fascinating  than  having  a  big  patch  of  colour  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  be  followed  by  months  of  waiting  for  the  next  attraction  to 
appear.  There  will,  I  know,  always  be  some  who  make  a 
specialty  of  a  few  favourite  flowers,  and  grow  those  in  quan- 
tity, let  the  garden  be  ever  so  lacking  in  beauty  at  other 
times;  but  I  maintain  that  to  get  the  tullest  enjoyment  from 
a  small  garden  variety  shoul^  be  the  keynote  in  regard  to 
establishment,  development,  and  management.— H.  D, 


Snminei  Glories. 


Our  English  spring  has  had  due  meed  of  recognition  from 
writers  of  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  in  spite  of  its  sometimes 
atrocious  weather  has  to  a  great  extent  become  idealised.  True 
it  is,  springtfme  has  special  attractions  for  all  connected  with 
gardening,  usually,  however,  it  is  a  time  of  hard  work  and  more 
or  less  of  expectation  and  looking  to  the  future  for  the  worker, 
quite  apart  from  its  pristine  and  youthful  beauty. 

Summertime  brines  to  the  gardener,  when  all  has  gone  well 
with  his  plans  and  labours,    a   happy   realisation  of  promised 

2'yyn;  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  a  usually  more  or  less 
tful  springtime.  In  summer  we  look  for  the  outdoor  garden 
to  give  of  its  fulness,'  both  of  blossom  and  fruit ;  when  we  look 
for  all  that  is  best  in  outdoor  vegetable  crops,  and  when  in 
the  hot  days  the  crisp  and  tender  salad  is  more  than  ever  in 
request. 

Each  season  to  the  gardener  has  its  own  special  feature 
which  appeals  to  him  in  one  way  or  another,  according  to 
training  and  temperament.  Some  men  doubtless  look  forward 
with  pleasurable  feelings  to  the  shortened  days  of  winter,  when 
if  labour  is  somewhat  severe  it  is  quickly  over,  and  there  is 
ample  leisure  for  recreation  and  study.  From  experience  we 
know  there  is  a  distinct  setback  to  this  where  there  is  much 
glass  and  the  heating  appliances  are  not  of  the  best ;  but  with 
this  aspect  of  gardening  we  are  not  at  present  concerned, 
though  we  could  write  at  some  length  upon  the  subject  at  a 
more  convenient  moment. 

The  gardener  who  has  carefully  arranged  his  beds  will  now 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  his  plans  for  a  summer  display.  Here 
is  a  phase  of  gardening  which  appeals  almost  to  everyone, 
whether  or  not  directly  concerned  with  horticulture'.  A  visit 
to  some  of  our  London  parks  when  the  beds  are  at  their  best 
will  serve  to  prove  this.  The  many  different  subjects  used  for 
bedding  prove  of  great  interest,  and  afford  much  enjoyment  to 
crowds  of  people  of  most  diverse  character  and  occupation. 
True  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  but  few  of  the  many  who  daily  inspect 
the  flowers  mentioned  have  more  than  the  faintest  conception 
as  to  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  propagating,  growing, 
and  planting  the  immense  number  of  plants  required  in  the 
parks  of  the  metropolis  alone,  without  mentioning  those  re- 
quired for  other  cities  and  large  towns,  or  the  vast  requirements 
of  the  private  gardens  throughout  the  country,  lliat  the 
displays  in  their  various  methods  have  an  educating  and 
elevating  influence  who  will  deny?  Annually  they  apx>eal  to 
an  increasing  number  of  interested  x)eople,  and  the  ranks  of 
those  interested  in  all  branches  of  gardening  cannot  fail  to  be 
greatly  increased  from  this  cause  alone.  In  connection  with 
the  bedding  done  at  private  establishments,  these  have  not 
always  the  means  for  providing  great  numbers  of  choice  bedding 
subjects,  but  given  a  fine  lawn  with  a  few  well  planted  beds, 
where  will  you  find  a  finer  or  more  pleasant  picture  tlian  may  be 
found  in  many  of  our  old  gardens  in  summer? 

"We  have  spoken  at  some  length  upon  this  matter  of  summer 
flower  beds,  as  here  we  have  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
for   the    gardener's    consideration,    and    one    which      cannot 


obviously  be  neglected  without  an  establishment  as  a  whole 
suffering  in  consequence.  But  there  are  other  matters  for 
appreciation  in  the  summer  season.  It  is  the  time  of  Roses. 
Roses  with  their  own  delightful  fragrance  and  beauty :  of 
climbers  and  dwarfs  and  standnrds,  single  and  double;  when 
the  true  Rose  lover  finds  exquisite  pleasure  in  admiring, 
whether  the  object  be  a  Penzance  Briar  or  one  of  the  exhibition 
dandies.  Queen  of  flowers  I  the  Rose  crowns  the  season  with 
beauteous  glory.  Who  could  refrain  from  deHght  and  pleamre 
in  a  well  planted  garden  of  these  flowers?  Who  with  the 
poorest  apology  for  a  garden  could  withstand  its  claims  for 
inclusion  if  once  bitten  with  a  love  for  the  greatest  of  hardy 
flowers?  One  could  write  of  the  delioacy  of  the  teas,  of  mu 
more  robust  vigour  and  fl<nnferousness  of  the  hybrids,  and  d 
the  h.p.'s,  or  of  the  rare  beauties  now  grown  as  decorative 
garden  Roses.  Readers  of  the  Journal  understand,  and  msm% 
of  them  must  appreciate  the  Rose  in  its  many  forms,  even 
though  some  may  merely  appreciate  from  a  prise-winning 
standpoint. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  is  also  the  time  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Who  could  forget  these  old  favourites,  for  old  favourites 
they  are,  de^ite  the  new  varieties  and  types  or  sections  we 
are  now  becoming  accustomed  to.  That  Sweet  Peas  can  ba 
expected  to  vie  with  Roses  in  popular  favouritism  we  cannot 
believe.  But  no  matter,  here  they  are  in  their  light  and  airy 
gracefulness,  with  a  fragrance  peculiar  to  the  race  and  to 
nothing  else.  Who  would  care  to  deny  himself  these,  another 
of  the  glories  of  summer,  in  our  gardens  ?  One  which  can.  be 
grown  without  great  expense,  without  great  scope  or  ^aoe, 
and  yet  appeals  with  equal  force  of  beauty  and  elegance  to 
both  rich  and  poor.  That  there  is  use  for  these  flowers  in  winter 
we  do  not  question,  nor  do  we  question  their  beauty  at  that 
season ;  but  give  us  Sweet  Peas  in  summer,  when  we  may  have 
armfuls  of  their  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  when  the  fuel  bill 
is  not  a  consideration  in  their  production. 

Of  the  numerous  old  favourites  in  bed  and  border,  which 
seem  almost  to  tumble  into  bloom  to  greet  us  day  after  day,  we 
might  still  write  on.  The  charming  Campanulas  and  glowing 
PhM>xes,  the  ^I  spires  of  Delphiniums,  nodding  at  us  from 
the  back  of  the  border.  All  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  glorious 
time,  each  in  itself  a  glory,  and  aoding  to  the  rich  fulfilment  of 
the  season. 

To  all  these  may  be  added  the  outdoor  fruits  as  obtained  in 
our  gardens.  The  luscious  Strawberry,  the  delicious  Cherry, 
the  fruit-laden  bushes  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  All  have 
a  seductiveness  in  their  various  uses  such  as  can  never  aiq[)eal 
to  us  in  foreign  productions,  good  as  most  of  these  are  and 
benefioal  withal.  The  man  who  grows  his  own  Strawberries, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  gather  them  himself  for  his  own 
breakfast,  is  a  partaker  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in' 
living.  In  gardens  of  greater  pretensions  we  may  see  the  ruddy 
Peach  ripening  ui>on  the  walls,  and  here,  again,  we  have  a 
product  which  for  beauty  is  difficult  to  appraise  at  its  proper 
value,  and  this  is  saying  nothing  of  the  intrinsic  merits  ol  a 
wall-grown  Peach  during  one  of  our  favourable  summers. 

In  a  well  ordered  garden  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  climax  at 
this  season,  not  only  as  regards  flowers  and  fruit,  but  also  with 
vegetables.  It  may  be  that  these  are  not  readily  associated 
with  the  glories  of  summer,  but  we  think  they  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  however  well  managed  a  (rarden  may  prove  in 
other  respects,  if  the  vegetable  portion  is  a  failure  there  u 
want  of  balance  which  detracts  from  the  beauty  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  glamour  of  an  Englkh  spring  we  have  all  read  uid 
heard  many  times.  It  has  its  subtle  beauties,  with  ^h™ 
scarcely  anything  can  be  compared,  but  it  has  to  many  folk 
serious  drawbacks.  Give  us  the  glamour  of  an  English  summer, 
in  the  time  of  Roses  and  Strawberries,  when  the  season  is  on  its 
best  behaviour  as  regards  the  weather ;  when  the  scent  of^  hay- 
making comes  to  us  over  the  pleasant  meadows,  and  we  smile  at 
the  folly  of  those  who  extol  the  springtime  and  forget  the 
glories  of  an  English  summer.— W. 


Bedding  Yiolas  at  Marks  Tey. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  W.  Cuthbert- 
son.  of  Messrs.  ifebbie  and  Co.,  to  organise  a  trial  of  bedding 
Violas  at  Marks  Tey,  Essex,  especially  so  that  the  plants  were 
put  out  in  their  rows  last  Octo^jpr  and  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  open  field  all  winter.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the 
last  trials  were  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  1896,  but 
on  that  occasion  the  plants  were  put  out  in  Spring.  So  the 
present  trials  are  carried  out  under  even  better  conditions. 

On  Saturday  last  a  number  of  us  met  at  Marks  Tey  to 
inspect  the  trials  bv  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertsoo, 
and  were  rewarded  with  quite  a  Viola  treat.  The  plants  were 
arranged  according  to  colour  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  seventy 
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odd  yarieties  presented  a  splendid  appearanoe.  In  a  few  cases 
the  raisers  had  sent  varieties  that  could  under  no  circum- 
etanees  be  classed  as  bedding  varieties,  even  though  they  were 
very  fine  for  exhibition.  The  soil  ifi  a  fine,  heavy,  Essex  loam, 
that  holds  the  moisture  in  spite  of  a  drought ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  wet  during  the  winter  months,  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  very  few  plants  indeed  were  missing,  demonstrating  in  no 
uncertain  manner  that  tba  Viola  wjU  stand  a  severe  winter  botJi 
of  froet  and  wet  without  doing  it  anj  material  harm.  This 
fact  struck  me  particularly,  for  the  majority  of  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  excessive 
moisture  during  the  winter. 

To  arrive  at  aome  definite  conclusion  we  elected  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis  chairman,  and  then  commenced  the  business  of  inspec- 
tion, which  was  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  appears  on 
pai>er.  There  were  nineteen  white  varieties :  Snowflake,  a  pure 
rayless  sort,  headed  the  list  as  the  best  bedder,  either  nayed  or 
rayless;  while  Alexandra  was  the  best  rayed  in  the  section. 
Other  good  whites  were  the  old  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Duchess 
of  York,  a  splendid  dwarf  habit ;  Purity^  Mrs.  H.  Pearce,  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Parker;  while  the  medal  variety  at  Glasgow,  E.  C. 
Barlow,  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  flowers  were  quite  a 
creamy  white ;  no  doubt  in  the  North  this  is  quite  white. 

In  the  cream  section,  Cream  King  was  adjudjged  the  best, , 
while  Devonshire  Cream  was  a  good  second.  The  primrose 
varieties  did  very  well,  Primrose  Dame  being  the  best,  while 
Siilphurea  followed,  with  a  good  dwarf  habit.  Ardwell  Gem 
was  also  good  in  this  class.  Maggie  Climas  carried  grand 
flowers,  but  it  is  decidedly  an  exhibition  sort. 

The  yellow  varieties  were  very  numerous,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  different  kinds  most  striking.  Redbraea  Yellow 
led  off  with  a  grand  colour  and  good  habit,  certainly  the  best 
bedding  yellow  I  have  seen.  The  old  Bullion,  in  spite  of  its 
heavy  rays,  made  a  fine  show,  and  it  was  the  earliest  variety  to 
start  flowering.'  King  Cup,  the  popular  market  sort,  was  in 
full  flower,  but  had  grown  rather  tall.  Royal  Sovereign  fully 
maintained  its  reputation.  The  plants  had  made  fine  clumps. 
Walter  Welsh  was  also  in  good  form,  and  its  early  flowering 
propensities  should  make  it  a  popular  bedder.  Wm.  Lock  wood, 
m  spite  of  its  glorious  golden  flowers,  had  to  be  relegated  to  the 
exhibition  class. 

The  section  for  lavender  shades  caused  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, for  Florizel  was  in  grand  form  at  the  tiniOj  while  Kitty 
Bell  was  a  little  too  tall.  The  former,  however,  is  known  to  be 
late  in  blooming,  so  the  two  varieties  were  given  an  equal  vote, 
but  those  of  your  readers  who  know  the  two  forms  will  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  better  variety.  In  this  class  Belfast  Gem 
was  in  good  form;  it  should  make  a  fine  market  variety.  The 
light  blue  shades  were  well  represented,  but  the  popular  Maggie 
Mott  was  easily  first,  the  bed  being  simply  a  packed  mass  of 
light  blue  or  heliotrope.  Mauve  Queen  was  remarkably  distinct 
m  growth,  and  evidently  late  in  flowering,  but  the  clumps  of 
growth  were  very  vigorous,  with  an  erect  habit.  Blue  Duchess 
IS  a  distinct  dwarf  variety,  and  one  that  will  become  popular 
when  better  known.  Dark  blue  shades  included  a  wide  mnee 
of  colours  but  the  popular  Councillor  Waters  was  well  ahead- 
its  habit  has  much  to  commend  it.  Ophelia,  too,  was  clear  anj 
decided  in  colour  with  a  §ood  bedding  habit.  Admiral  of  the 
Blues,  though  rather  tall,  is  a  very  fine  variety  with  good  large 
flowers.  Royal  Scot  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf  varieties,  and  ran 
Councillor  Waters  very  close  for  top  votes.  The  old  True  Blue 
also  scored  well,  but  personally  I  think  there  was  a  little  senti- 
ment in  the  vote.  Archie  Gnant  and  Jubilee,  too,  were  well  in 
the  running,  showing  there  is  no  lack  of  good  blue  forms. 

The  fancy  and  unclassified,  class  included  a  large  number. 
The  variety  Glencoe,  a  rich  crimson  bronze,  was  very  striking 
though  not  so  g:ood  either  in  ook>ur  or  habit  as  an  unnam^ 
^i^%  ^t^^^J  ''^^¥^:  Cuthberteon's  private  garden,  which^ 

^^  &^^  ^^  ^'^^^^  «>^^"^  I  ^^^^  «^n«  while  Tt^  a 
good  habit.       Dr     Macfarlane    waa   most  distiict,  while  Mrs 
Chichester  though  it  had  lost  its  colouring,  was  a  miss  of  flowed' 

luiZ^Zt^  ^^  ^^*  "^^r  ^^^^-  during' the  paS^Qnth?  but 
aU  the  same  it  is  a  very  fine  variety,     flie  oldWm    Neil    too 

is  best  described  as  a  rosy-purple,  and  a  very  distinct  beddi 


aer. 


«f  7hlf +Tmi^*w\^^''^  enumerated  were  the  pick  of  the  beds 
at  the  time,  but  I  have  no  doubt  had  the  awards  been  mXde 

pl^ed.  It  IS  Mr.  Cuthberteon's  intention  to  allow  the  tria^ 
beds  to  remain  as  they  are  for  another  season.  ^^  shc^W 
prove  most  interesting,  for  we  know  that  several  soi^  Kr 
oariier  when  they  are  two  yeai^  old,  while  others  de^^rate 

saw^  S^Dt'^L^'rha^  ""^^^  ^^  f  S"^  in^resting  subjects  one 
saw,  except,  Pe™ps,  to  note  that  Sweet  Pea  lovers  will  find  a 

vitLw  1^4^^*"^%^^^'  ^^1*^^  P^^«*y  of  healthy  ex^r^i^  in  the 
viewing  of  ihem.       In  conclusion,  one  cannot  Lt  leo^  th^r 

M^.""  itPlTli.^iI^'l  ""^  the  kindnes4  and  hospitahty  ^Mr    and 
Mrs    W.  Cuthbertson,  who  did  all  in  their  nftw^rf^^voU^  ^S 
recollection  of  the  visit  a  most  happ^^one^-J^rRi^mT^"  *^^ 


NOTES 


OnCES 


Retupn  of  Sip  Thomafll  BlUott. 

Sii*  Thomas  Elliott,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  has  returned  to  London  from  Rome,  where  he 
has  been  attending  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute. 

Fraaco-Bpltlah  Bzhlbltlon. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  the  horticultural  show  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  of  June  24,  25,  and  26,  will  be  held 
in  "The  Palace  of  Music,"  a  most  suitable  building,  where 
exhibits  will  be  shown  to  every  advantage  in  most  attractive 
surroundings. 

United  Hoptloultupal  Benefit  and  Ppovident  Soolaty. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this,  society  was  held  on  June  15 
at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Four  new  members  were  elected.  The 
amount  of  sick  pay  wtas  £35  8s.  since  the  last  meeting.  A  mem- 
ber over  seventy  years  of  age  was  put  on  the  Benevolent  Fund 
subject  to  rule  19,  clause  3.  The  committee  hopes  that  members 
will  do  all  they  can  to  induce  young  gardeners  to  join  the 
society  and  so  make  provision  for  themselves  in  their  old  age. 

The  Sandepa  Llbpapy. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  and  the  Florists'  Club 
of  that  city,  both  of  which  were  offered  the  valuable  horti- 
cultural section  of  the  library  of  the  late  Edgar  Sanders  (who 
wss  born  at  Crawley,  England),  missed  a  gokien  opportunity  in 
not  accepting  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  private  library  of 
this  character  now  in  existence  on  the  American  continent. 
When  Mrs.  Victor,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sanders,  found  that  neither 
of  these  organisations  would  accept  the  books  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  John  Crerar  library  at  Chicago,  where  we  under- 
stand they  will  be  housed  hereafter. 

Bpltlsh  Gapdeneps'  Asaoolatlon. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regents 
Park,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  council  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Foster  vice^bairman  for  the  same 
period.  Nineteen  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  1308.  Messrs.  Hawes,  Foster,  Winter,  Castle,  Raffill,  and 
Weathers  were  appointed  on  the  publication  committee.  The 
examination  question  was  discussed,  and  it  wias  decided  that 
an  outline  of  its  scope  should  be  given  in  next  issue  of 
"  Journal. ''- J.  W. 

Death  of  Bf  p.  Wm.  Scott. 

The  American  horticultural  papers  report  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Soott,  the  universally  esteemed  florist  of  Buffalo,  New 
York  State.  He  died  on  May  19.  Mr.  Soott  was  bom  July  31, 
1844,  at  Leigh  Park,  Hampshire,  England,  the  country  home  of 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in 
Europe,  where  his  father,  a  Scotsman,  was  head  gardener 
twenty-seven  years.  He  attended  a  private  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Havant  until  he  was  thirteen  yeare  of  «tge*  His 
first  gardening  work  was  done  under  his  father.  When  Mr. 
Soott  was  seventeen  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Chiches^ 
ter,  where  his  father  rented  the  Northgate  Nurseries.  Here 
William  worked  until  the  Spring  of  1868,  excepting  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  employed  in  the  seed  store  of 
W.  H.  Rogers,  of  Southampton,  famous  as  a  most  estimable  man 
and  as  a  good  grower  of  Rhododendrons.  Possessed  of  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  brother  Alexander,  now  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  friend,  E.  I.  Mepsted,  now  of  Ottawa,  Ont., 
emigrated  in  1868  to  Canada,  all  securing  work  in  the  nursery 
of  George  Leslie.  Since  then  he  had  climbed  to  the  highest 
point  of  honour  in  American  floricultural  circles.  His  writings 
on  horticultural  subjects  he  elaborated  and  compiled  in  book 
form  under  the  title  of  "The  Florists'  Manual,^'  a  standard  work 
of  its  kind  to-day.  A  suggestion  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  his  name. 
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Royal  Hoptlcultupal  8ool«tF  of  Ipoland. 

'  This  society  held  its  nieeiing  kst  Tliarsday;  June  11.  At  it 
Mr.  Edward  Knowldiii,  F.R.H.S.,  wa£  appointed  secretary. 
Readers  of  the  Jouimal,  to  whom  Mr.  Knowldin's  name  haa  long 
been  familiar,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  voluntary  serrices 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  and  to  horticulture  since  his 
retirement  from  active  work  (and  especially  at  the  Irish  exhibi- 
tions) have  received  official  acknowledgment. 

Inundatad  with  Waapa. 

Sinco  t}ie  announoem^it  that  the  Haywards  Heath  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  prepared  to  pay  a  penny  for  every  queen 
wasp  brought  to  the  summer  show,  the  secretary  of  the  society 
(says  the  "Birmingham  Post'')  has  been  inundated  with  wasps 
from  all  parts  of  England.  Some  of  the  senders  have  requested 
that  the  money  they  consider  due  to  them  should  be  forwarded 
by  return  of  poet!  The  society  now  notifies  that  only  persons 
living,  within  the  radin^  of  the  show  will  be  paid  for  wasps. 

Tha  Oapdanapa'  Royal  Banavolant  Inatltutlon. 

We  are  asked  to  again  remind  our  readers  of  the  sixty-ninth 
anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Gardenens' 
Hoyal  Benevolent  Institution,  which  will  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day, the  2tth  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Aldenham,  who  will  be  supported  by  an 
influential  and  distinguished  company  on  the  occasion.  Dona- 
tions to  be  placed  on  the  chairman's  list  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  may  be  sent  direct  to  Lord  Aldenham,  to  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  the  treasurer,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  or  to  George  J.  Ingiam, 
the  secretary,  at  the  offices,  175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Opgy  of  Aspapaffua. 

A  curious  old-fashioned  dining  club  that  meets  only  once  a 
year  has  just  held  its  annual  dinner,  reports  the  "Daily  Ex- 
press." It  is  called  the  Grass  Club,  and  its  object  is  the  cult 
of  Asparagus.  The  members  are  mostly  prosperous,  middle- 
aged  City  men  who  for  once  in  a  way  abjure  kickshaws  and 
revert  to  plain  English  food.  The  dinner  is  invariably  the  same. 
It  begins  with  turtle  soup,  after  which  come  mutton  cutlets,  and 
in  front  of  every  member  is  placed  a  disih  containing  ten  pounds 
weight  of  Asparagus.  This  moans  about  500  stalks,  and  the 
idea  is  that  at  any  rate  once  a  year  no  man  present  shall  be 
able  to  say  that  he  cannot  get  enough  Asparagus.  He  is  not 
bound  to  eat  it  all,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  has  been  dis- 
posed of  before  the  company  breaks  up.  The  Asparagus  is 
always  English  grown,  and  the  very  best  procurable.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  strictly  limited. 

Apsanic  In  Hoptloultupa  and  Aipploultupa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  Mr.  J. 
Rutherford  Hill,  Ph.C,  secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  read  a  short  statement  on  the  use  of  arsenic  in  horti- 
culture. He  had  recently  been  asked,  he  said,  to  explain  the 
death  of  some  dontestic  fowk  on  an  estate  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Inquiry  showed  that  eight  months  ago  the  pathways 
frequented  by  the  fowls  had  been  treated  with  arsenical  weed- 
killer containing  white  arsenic  and  caustic  soda  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  pains  had  washed  away  all  the  soda,  but  chemical 
analysis  showed  that  the  arsenic  had  been  retained  in  dangerous 
quantity  in  the  soil,  and  this  accounted  for  the  death  of  the 
fowls.  Several  similar  cases  had  been  reported  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
dangerous  quantity  in  the  soil,  the  ground  was  now,  at  the  end 
of  eight  months,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  vigorous  growth 
of  weeds,  on  which  the  arsenic  appeared  to  have  no  deleterious 
effect.  The  weeds  had  been  effectually  killed  at  the  time  when 
the  pathways  were  treated,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  caustic 
soda,  as  it  had  been  found  that  common  salt,  waging  soda,  and 
caustic  soda  effectually  killed  weeds.  The  indication  was  that 
arsenic  for  such  purposes  was  not  only  ineffectual,  but  highly 
dangerous,  and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  horti- 
culture, and  a  distinct  gain  to  the  community,  if  such  use  of 
Arsetnic  were  prohibited  by  legislation  similar  to  the  Poisoned 
Grain  and  Poisoned  Flesh  Acts  of  1863  and  1864.  He  mentioned 
that  the  use  of  arsenic  in  agriculture  in  France  had  caused  the 
medical  profession  to  issue  a  warning  as  to  its  dangers.  Many 
animals  pasturing  under  Olive  trees  treated  with  arsenical 
preparations  had  died  fix>m  arsenical  poisoning. 


Anothop  Chpysaathamum  Joupnal. 

The  French  Association  of  Chrysanthemum  Growers  has 
undertaken  the  publication  of  a  monthly  review  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  their  specialty. 

Paany  Postair*  to  tha  Unltad  State*. 
The  Postmaster-General  has  announced  that  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  the  United  States  Government  providing 
for  a  letter  postage  of  one  penny  an  ounce  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  become  operative 
October  1,  1908. 

Royal  Caladoalaa  HoPtlouItupal  Soalaty— Tha  Nalll  PpIbo^ 
The  Neill  Prise  (which  is,  under  the  late  Dr.  Patrick  NeiU'a 
will,  a  reward  in  the  gift  of  this  society  which  n  given  every 
second  year  to  a  distinguished  Scottish  botanist  or  cultivator) 
has  this  year  been  awarded  to  John  H.  Wilson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E., 
lecturer  in  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity. 

Kaw  Oapdanaps. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  June  11,  Sir  Edward 
Strachey,  in  reply  to  criticii^ms,  said,  with  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  men  at  Kew,  they  were  only  there  for  two  years, 
and  were  getting  training  and  experience  which  would  enable 
them  to  obtain  better  positions  elsewhere  in  the  future.  Their 
pay  was  better  than  they  would  get  if  they  went  out  as  under 
gardeners,  and  he  denied  that  they  were  underpaid,  considering 
the  advantages  they  enjoyed. 

Tha  Bapllap  Stpawbapplaa. 

The  first  Hampshire  "special"  arrived  in  London  from 
Botley,  about  midnight  on  June  11,  w*ith  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand handle-baskets  of  Strawberries,  each  containing  four  or 
five  pounds.  This  marks  the  commencement  of  the  popular 
Strawberry  season,  and  by  Saturday  Strawberries  will  be  selling 
in  the  street  at  a  few  pence  a  pound.  This  is  just  a  week 
earlier  than  tisnal.  A  salesman  in  Covent  Garden  ascribe  the 
quality  and  qdentity  of  the  crops  to  the  sensational  snowfall  in 
April.  This  gave  the  fruit  in  its  sensitive  early  stage  a  pro- 
tecting blanket  against  the  frosts,  which  usually  do  a  good  deal 
of  damage  during  the  fourth  month  of  the  year.  -  The  Kentish 
Strawberries  will  put  in  an  appearance  next  week,  for  they 
also  are  well  before  their  time.  All  other  fruits  must  prepare 
to  hide  their  diminished  heads,  for  during  his  all  too  brief 
season  the  St xaw berry  is  absolute  mooarch  of  the  market.  That 
is  why  South  Australian  growers  strain  every  nerve  to  get  all 
their  Apples  into  this  country  before  June. 

■neoupasra  tha  Childpan. 

Without  going  into  mawkish  sentiment,  we  candidly  advise 
parents  to  encourage  their  children  to  take  an  interest  in  gar- 
dening. Boys  and  girls  who  are  taught  when  quite  young  to 
interest  themselves  in  things  that  grow  are  always  more  in- 
telligent and  brighter  than  those  who  take  all  these  things  for 
granted.  There  is  a  constant  freshness  in  gardening— the  thing 
never  jMills— and  while  not  advising  that  the  boys  shall  be  kept 
all  the  time  digging  the  patch  while  their  more  fortunate  (?) 
schoolmates  are  enjoying  baseball  and  other  sports,  the  love  of 
flowers  and  growing  things  is  innate  in  us  all,  and,  if  encouraged, 
develops,  if  not  it  gradually  dies  out.  It  is  easy  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  boy  or  girl  that  he  or  she  has  been  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  plants,  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  corner  that  is 
their  special  province,  and,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  a  com- 
mercial spirit  as  well  as  a  gardening  spirit,  let  them,  when 
anything  can  be  spared,  sell  it  if  pcssible  to  provide  them 
pocket  money.  Even  if  nothing  in  this  line  can  be  tolerated 
let  the  children  take  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  their  teachers.  This 
is  a  never-failing  pleasure  to  them,  and  the  teacher  also  in  most 
cases.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  children  take 
to  gardening  as  young  ducks  do  to  water,  and  the  habit  once 
formed  remains.  And  the  trend  of  -recent  times  towards 
beautifying  home  and  park  grounds  shows  that  those  in  power 
in  the  land  amply  recognise  the  fact  that  gardening  elevates 
the  mind,  and  that  he  who  takes  a  delight  in  having  his 
home  surroundings  beautiful  is  a  better  citisen  than  he 
who  lets  things  slide.  Help  your  children  all  you  can  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  you  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  it.— ("Gardening,"  Chicago). 


Jqne  18,  1908. 
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A  Plea  for  Cacti. 


"The  cactus  family,"  says  Mr.  W.  Watson  in  his 
**Cactu8 Culture  for  Amateurs/'  "is  not  popular  among 
English  horticulturists  in  these  days,  soorcely  half-a- 
dozen  species  out  of  a*bout  a  thousand  known  being 
<x)nsidei>Bd  good  enough  to  be  included  among 
favourite  garaen  plants.  Probably  five  hundred  kinds 
have  been,  or  are,  in  cultivation  in  the^  gardens  of 
■the  few  specialists  who  take  an  interest  in  cactuses; 
but  these  are  practically  unknown  in  English  horti- 
culture. It  is  not,  however,  very  many  yeans  ago 
that  there  was  something  like  a  cactus  mania,  when 
rich  amateurs  vied  with  each  other  in  procuring  and 
growing  large  collections  of  the  rarest  and  newest 
kindb. 

"  *  About  the  year  1830,  cacti  began  to  be  specially 
patronised  by  several  rich  plant  amateurs,  of-  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  formed  a 
fine  collection  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Kingsbury.  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Shake]  well,  had  become  possessed  of  Mr.  Ha  worth's 
joollection,  to  which  he  greatly  added  by  purchases; 
he,  however,  found  his  rival  in  the  Rev.  H.  Williams, 
of  Hendon,  who  formed  a  fine  and  select  collection, 
and,  on  account  of  the  eagerness  of  growers  to  obtain 
the  new  and  rare  plants,  high  prices  were  given  for 
them,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty  and  thirty 
guineas  often  being  given  for  single  plants  of  the 
Echinocactus.  Thus  private  collectors  were  induced  to  forward 
from  their  native  count riee— chiefly  from  Mexico  and  Ohili — 
^extensive  collections  of  cacti.*  So  wrote  Mr.  J.  Smith,  an 
«x-curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

"This  reads  like  what  might  be  written  of  the  position  held 
now  in  England  by  the  orchid  family,  and  what  has  oeen  written 
of  Tulips  and  other  plants  whose  popularity  has  been  great  at 
some  time  or  other.  Why  have  cactuses  gone  out  of  favour?  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 
No  doubt  they  belong  to  that  class  of  objects  which  is  only 
popular  whilst  it  pleases  the  eye  or  tickles  the  fancy ;  and  the 
e^'e  and  the  fancy  naving  tired  of  it,  look  to  something  different. 

*'  The  general  belief  with  respect  to  cactuses  is  that  they  are 
all  wanting  in  beauty,  that  they  are  remarkable  only  in  that 
they  are  exceedingly  curious  in  form,  and  as  a  rule  verv  ngly. 
It  is  true  that  none  of  them  possess  any  claims  to  gracefulness  of 
habit  or  elegance  of  foliage,  such  as  are  usual  in  popular  plants, 
and,  when  not  in  flower,  very  few  of  the  cactuses  would  answer 
to  our  present  ideas  of  beauty  with  respect  to  the  plants  we 
cultivate.  Nevertheless,  the  stems  of  many  of  them  [see  our 
illustration]  are  peculiarly  attractive  on  account  of  their 
strange,  even  fantastic,  forms,  their  spiny  clothing,  the  absence 
of  leaves,  except  in  very  few  cases,  and  their  singular  manner 
of  growth.  To  the  few  who  care  for  cactuses  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  even  in  these  characters,  although  i)erhaps  the 
eye  has  to  be  educated  up  to  it. 

"If  the  stems  are  more  curious  than  beautiful,  the  flowers  of 
the  majjority  of  the  species  of  cactuses  are  unsurpassed,  as  re- 
gards size  and  form,  and  brilliancy  and  variety  in  colour,  by  any 
other  family  of  plants,  not  even  excluding  orchids.  In  size 
some  of  the  flowers  equal  those  of  the  queen  of  Water  Lilies 
(Victoria  regia),  whilst  the  colours  vary  from  the  purest  white 
to  brilliant  crimson  and  deep  yellow.  Some  of  them  are  also 
deliciously  fragrant.  Those  kinds  which  expand  their  huge 
blossoms  only  at  night  are  particularly  interesting,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  cactus  culture  the  flowering  of  one  of  these  was  a 
great  event  in  English  gardens. 

**  Of  the  many  collections  of  cactuses  formed  many  years  a^o 
in  England,  that  at  Kew  is  the  only  one  that  still  exists.  Tliis 
collection  has  always  been  rich  in  the  number  of  species  it  con- 
tained; at  the  present  time  (1900  a.d.)  the  numoer  of  kinds 
cultivated  there  is  about  500.  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Hammersmith, 
alsoi  had  a  large  collection  of  cactuses,  many  of  which  he  at 
various  times  exhibited  in  public  x^aces,  such  as  the  Ciystal 
Palace,  and  the  large  conservatory  attached  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  Other 
smaller  collections  are  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasnevin,  and  Edinburgh. 

"A  great  point  in  favour  of  the  plants  of  the  cactus  family 
for  gardens  of  smtall  size,  and  even  for  window  gardening — a 
modest  phase  of  plant  culture  which  has  made  mu<m  progress  in 
recent  years— is  the  simpleness  of  their  requirements  under 
cultivation.  No  plants  give  so  much  pleasure  in  return  for  so 
small  an  amount  of  attention  as  do  these.  Their  x)eculiarly 
tou^-skiimed  succulent  stems  enable  them  to  go  for  an  extra- 
ordinary length  of  time  without  water;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  treatment  meet  suitable  for  many  of  them  during  the 
greater  xxMtion  of  the  year  is  such  as  would  be  fatal  to  most 
other  plants.  Cactuses  are  children  of  the  dry  barren  plains  and 
mountain  sides,  living  where  scarcely  any  other  form  of  vegeta- 


A   Group   of  Cacti. 


tion  could  find  nourishment,  and  thriving  with  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  over  their  heads,  and  their  roots  buried  in  the 
dry.  hungry  soil,  or  rocks  which  afford  them  anchorage  and 
food. 

"  In  beauty  and  variety  of  flowers,  in  the  remarkable  forms  of 
their  stems,  in  the  simple  tiature  of  their  requirements,  and  in 
the  other  points  of  special  interest  which  diarapterise  this 
family,  ana  which  supply  the  cultivator  and  student  \^ith  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  the  cactus  family 
is  peculiarly  rich." — (From  the  introduction  to  "Cactus  Culture 
for  Amateurs,"  by  W.  Watson.     Upcott  Gill,  London.) 

[The  photograph  reproduced  above  shows  a  glimpse  of  part 
of  the  Mexican  cacti  at  Kew,  containing  Cereus  giganteus,» 
Agave  amerioana,  Cereus  triangularis,  and  other  dry  land 
plants.  Part  of  a  large  conservatory  might  be  excellently  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  large  cacti,  making  their  surroundijags  as 
natui'al  as  possible  by  the  use  of  sandstone  boulders  and  stony 
debris.] 

H#H 


Diseases  of  Plants. 


Sweet  Peas  Damping  Off. 

During  last  July,  when  Sweet  Peas  were  about  one-third  to 
one-half  grown^  occasional  vines  showed  evidence  of  trouble  by 
turning  yellowish,  wilting,  and  finally  drying  up  entirely,  says 
the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
An  examination  of  such  plants  showed  that  they  were  more  or 
less  separated  from  their  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
b;jr  a  reddish-brown  rot.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  injured 
tissues  revealed  the  presence  of  fungus,  Pythium  or  Rhizoctonia, 
as  the  cause  of  the  injury.  Although  the  trouble  was  quite 
common,  usually  enough  plants  escaped  to  make  a  fair  stand. 
As  manure  encourages  the  growth  of  such  fungi,  it  should  be 
used  with  care,  especially  at  the  surfiace  of  the  ground.  The 
cold,  backward  Spring  was  apparently  largely  responsible  for 
the  unusual  amount  of  damping  off  this  year. 

Stem  Rot  in  Herbaceous  Plants. 

A  serious  soil  fungus  was  found  last  fall  in  a  New  Haven 
nursery  doing  considerable  injury  to  a  variety  of  herbaceous 
plants,  especially  to  Valeriana  officinalis  and  Pentstemon 
txarbatus.  The  mycelium  attacks  the  parts  of  the  plant  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  frequently  rotting  off  the  stems. 
In  the  fall  it  forms  subspherical  reddish  sclerotia  both  in  the 
tissues  and  in  the  soil  near  by.  Pure  cultures  were  obtained, 
says  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  while  the  fungus  grows  luxuriantly,  it  has  never 
produccKl  a  true  sport  stage.  The  sclerotia  form  as  swellings 
at  the  tips  of  clustered  threads,  and  are  at  first  whitish,  but 
soon  turn  reddish-brown  on  the  outside.  Their  size  depends 
somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  medium  used  in  the  cultures. 
In  artificial  cultures  made  from  the  sclerotia  tJiese  give  rise  to 
similar  sclerotia,  but  what  they  will  produce  in  the  soil  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  According  to  Professor  Thaxter,  they  are 
probably  the  sclerotia  of  some  hymenomycetous  fungus. 
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Garden  Momenclatare. 


CUirdening  baa  mony  aspecto,  all  of  them  interesting. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  re^irded  from  two  points  of  view  only, 
▼IB.,  as  a  means  of  profit,  or  as  a  recreation.  The  garden  as 
i^  study  has  been  somewhat  neglect^^.  And  yet,  aa  it  is  one 
•f  the  most  delightful  i^ces  for  study,  so  also  it  may  be  ono 
o^  the  most  pr(^table  and  fruitful  in  results.  Gardening,  for 
axample,  offers  unique  opportunities  for  the  study  of  natural 
history.'  Every  gardener  should  be  a  naturalist,  and  every 
naturalist  should  have  a  garden  as  a  part  of  his  laboratory  for 
practicar  work.  A  warden,  again,  offers  the  best  materiab  for 
«  study  of  the  probfem  of  variation  in  plants  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  can  be  produced  by  careful  selection.  When  the 
French  writer  AJphonser  Karr  bid  farewell  to  his  friend  who 
was  about  to  travel,  he  said,  ''You  are  going  to  make  a  tour 
round  the  world ;  I  am  Koing  to  make  a  journey  round  mv 
garden."  The  result  of  this  journey  was  a  faacinating  book 
which  well  illustrates  the  use  of  the  garden  as  a  study. 

Again,  we  may  make  our  garden  an  interesting  study  in 
geographj^     Our   bed   of   Dahlias,    for   example,  carriea  us  in 


The  New  Sweet  Pea  Elsie  Herbert. 

imagination  to  the  sandy  plains  of  Mexico,  where  Humboldt 
first  discovered  them ;  Felargoniums  and  Heaths  carry  our 
thoughts  to  the  Cape,  where  they  form  so  dominant  a  feature 
in  the  vegetation ;  Jasmiine  and  Camellia  suggeet  the  I^nd  of 
the  Pigtail  and  the  Islands  of  the  Rising  Sun.  But  the  special 
aspect  of  garden  study  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention 
is  that  of  plant  names.  It  is  a  wide  subject  which  seems  to 
grow  as  you  work  at  it.  I  have  also  found  it  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  a  little,  at  any  rate, 
of  that  interest  to  vou.  The  names  used  by  the  gardener  seem 
sometimes  to  have  been  chosen  in  a  spirit  of  perversenees.  The 
so-called  Syringa,  the  sweet-scented  Mock-orange  blossom,  is 
no  relation  to  the  real  Syringa,  being  the  Pliiladelphus  of 
botanists.  The  true  Syringa  is  the  Lilac  belonging  to  a  very 
different  order,  that  of  the  Olives.  The  species  commonly  grown 
are  Syringa  vulgaris  and  Syringa  persioa.  And  neither  of  the 
Laurels  usually  grown  in  gardoiifi  can  claim  to  be  the  real 
Laurel.  They  are,  in  fact,  both  epecies  of  Cherry,  and  belong 
to  the  order  Rosacea?.  The  one,  tne  Cherry  Laurel,  is  Corasus 
kurocerasus ;  and  the  other,  the  Portugal  Laurel,  is  Cerasus 
lusitanica.  The  true  liaurel,  Ijaurus  nobilis.  is  the  Bay  tree, 
the  type  of  an  order — the  Laurel  order — which  contains  also  the 
Camphor  tree  and  the  Cinnamon  tree. 

The  familiar  and  much  grown  Nasturtium,  or  Indian  Cress, 
a  member  of  the  Geranium  family,  has  borrowed  the  name  of 


the  Watercress,  which  is  the  true  Nasturtium,  and  of  the  order 
Cruciferse.  The  ^'Crocus  purple  hour ''of  spring  is  related 
in  autumn,  when  the  leafless  blossoms  of  the  autumn  Crocna 
burst  through  the  eoil.  But  the  autumn.  Crocus  is  not  a  Crocus 
at  all,  but  a  Colchium,  from  certain  species  of  which  the  famooa 
gout  medicine  is  prepared.  It  has  been  aaid — but  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it — that  the  mole  is  familiar  with  this 
gout  remedy,  and  that  when  a  too  assiduous  attendance  at  its 
subterranean  Diet  of  Worma  brings  on  painful  symptoms  it  runs 
a  tunnd  to  the  nearest  bed  of  0>lchium. 

Perhaps  the  most  curiously  named  of  garden  plants  is  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  which  is  not  an  Artichoke^  nor  did  it 
come  from  Jerusalem.  For  this  familiar  vegetable  is  botanioally 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  the  tuberous-rooted  Sunflower.  The  real 
Artichoke!,  the  Qlobe  Artichoke,  is  a  sort  of  Thistle,  the  plant 
of  which  Alfred  de  Musaet  wrote  in  his  <' Fantasia,"  ''Thistles 
leave  the  ass's  jaws  to  be  flooded  with  sauce  in  the  Bt^iop's 
silver  dish  .  .  .  the  Thistle  nMiy  become  an  Artichoke." 
When  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  flowers,  as  it  hes  occasionally 
done  in  this  country,  it  proves  its  title  to  be  called  a  Sunflower. 
It  is  said  to  come  from  North  America,  where  it  was  cultivated 
bv  the  Indians  before  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans.  The  French  settlers  called  the  tuber  pommes  de 
Canada,  In  Italy  the  plant  is  known  as  Girasole  Articocoo, 
that  is^  Sunflower  Artichoke,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Englisa 
name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Girasole.  A  writer  in  the 
''Quarterly  Review,"  however,  attributes  this  solution  to  m 
clever  guesser,  and  declares  that  the  Italians  did  not  call  it 
Girasole.  The  word  "Jerusalem,"  he  points  out,  presents  no 
difficulty,  for  moiny  plants  have  been  so  called  which  did  not 
come  from  Jerusalem.  The  name  was  given  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  or  as  an  indication  of  the  exotic  character  of  the  plant. 
Nor  is  the  Japanese  Artichoke  an  Artichoke  from  the  botanical 
point  of  view,  though  it  is  rightly  named  Japanese.  It  is  ci 
species  of  Woundwort  with  tuberous  roots,  Stachys  tuberosus, 
and  is  called  Artichoke  from  the  similarity  in  flavour. 

The  Plane  tree,  or  Sycamore,  is  one  of  the  most  curiously 
named  of  plants.  For  the  true  Plane  tree,  or  Platanus,  belongs 
to  the  great  Catkin-bearing  family,  while  the  Sycamore  belongs 
to  the  Maple  group.  Botanists  note  this  by  calling  it  Acer 
pseudo-platanus.  The  only  excuse  for  calling  it  the  Plane  is 
the  somewhat  similar  broad  leaves.  Nor  has  it  any  better  right 
to  the  name  Sycamore,  which  means  Mulberry  Fig,  and  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Ficus  Sycamorus,  the  Sycamore  tree  of 
Scripture. 

Botanists,  again,  have  had  to  reproach  the  so-called  Acacia 
of  our  gardens  with  the  same  word  "  pseudo,"  and  name  it 
Robinia  pseudo-acacia.  Its  flowers,  however,  being  irregular 
and  papiUonaceous,  resembling  those  of  the  Laburnum,  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  true  Acacia,  which  are  regular,  and 
resembling  those  of  the  Mimosa  or  Sensitive-plant.  Robinia  as 
also  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  the  Locust  tree,  to 
which  it  has  no  more  right  than  to  that  of  Aoacia.  The  real 
Ijocust  tree,  or  St.  John'fi  Bread,  is  the  Carob  tree,  Ceratonia 
Siliqua. 

The  W:inter  Aconite  of  the  gardener,  the  earliest  flower  of 
the  year,  is  not  the  Aconite.  Monkshood,  with  its  tall  spikes  of 
blue  flowers,  is  the  real  Aconite,  and  source  of  the  well-known 
poison.  Its  more  familiar  name  Monkshood,  or  Friar's  Cap, 
may  serve  to  remind  us  that  in  olden  times  the  monks  were 
the  physicians  and  gardeners  of  their  age.  In  their  gardens 
they  grew  both  medicinal  and  pot  herbs,  and  relics  of  their 
gardening  still  linger.  Thus  almost  the  only  place  in  North- 
umberland where  theDeadlv  Nightshade  is  found  is  on  the  cliffs 
below  the  old  priory  of  Tynemouth— probably  an  "escape" 
from  the  monks*  garden.  Other  "escapes"  growing  on  the 
safe  cliffs  are  wild  Cabbage,  Alexanders— formerly  used  as  a  pot 
herb— and  blue  Salvia,  or  Clary,  the  seeds  of  which  were  used 
for  eye  complaints.  And  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  I 
have  seen  the  Deadly  Nightshade  growing  wild  was  among  the 
ruins  of  Furneas  Abbey.  The  so-called  major  Convolvulus, 
again,  is  an  Ipomtea.  The  scarlet  and  other  coloured  "  Geraniums" 
of  the  gardener  have  no  right  to  the  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  Wild  Crane's  Bills  of  our  woods  and  meadows. 
Although  belonging  to  the  same  order  the  ^  gardener  s 
"  Geraniums  "  were  separated  by  L'Heritier,  in  178/ ,  under  the 
title  of  Pelargoniums.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  two 
characters.  In  the  true  Geraniums  the  flower  is  regular,  while 
in  the  Pelargoniums  it  is  irregular,  the  two  upper  petals  being 
larger  or  ^smaller  and  differently  marked  from  the  other  tree. 
In  the  Pelargonium,  again,  the  back  sepal  is  furnished  with  a 
hollow  spur  which  is  adnato  with  the  stem,  while  this  is  wanting 
in  the  Geraniums.  If  the  flower-stalk  be  cut  through  just 
behind  the  flower  the  hollow  will  be  seen  in  the  Pelargonium, 
while  the  stalk  of  the  Geranium  will  be  found  to  be  solid.  The 
foliage  and  growth  is  different,  and  they  belong  to  different 
hemispheres.-(A  paper  read  by  Mr  G.  W  Bulman.  MA 
B  8c      before   the    Roval   Horticultural    Society,   on    March   (J, 

1906.)  ^    ^    ^  ^.       ^, 

(To  te  continued,  > 
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Sweet  Peas. 


Aooountfi  from  many  quarters  show  that  the  Sweet  Pea  fever 
is  again  rampant.  The  plants  have  been  shooting  ahead,  and 
the  flowering  is  now  pretty  general  all  over  the  South  and  Mid- 
lands of  England.     We  figure  a  vase  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore's 

BUie  Herbert. 

wh'ch  was  one  of  many  in  his  Temple  Show  croup.  This  variety, 
which  is  white  and  very  slightly  and  prettUy  flushed  with  rose, 
is  a  waved  variety,  a  stronc  grower,  and  evidently  5;^<>^  P«}: 
It  received  an  Award  of  Merit -on  July  16  at  the  R.H.S.  hall 
la^  year. 

WaTed  Yarietlei. 

"  The  origin  of  the  waved  Sweet  Pea  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  discuasion,  and  not  a  little  bitterness,  in  this  country, 
but  it  has  become  apparent,  to  myself  at  all  events,  that  we 
should  have  had  the  type,  even  had  not  Countess  Spencer  and 
Gladys  Unwin  arisen.  The  latter  need  hardly  be  taken  into 
consideration,  for  while  it  and  its  progeny  are  very  beautiful, 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  true  Countess  Spencer  race.  As  I 
have  before  mentioned,  both  Countess  Spencer  and  Gladys 
Unwin  were  at  first  stated  to  be  breaks  from  Prima  Donna,  but 
after  a  couple  of  years  one  or  two  knights  of  the  pen  en- 
deavoured to  disprove  this.  The  jwirentage  of  the  flower  was 
actually  given,  but  just  how  many  took  it  for  granted  will 
never  be  known.  One  thing  is  certain,  whatever  variety  was 
used  for  crossing,  there  was  none  that  showed  any  tendency 
toward  waviness,  unless  I  except  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon, 
which  has  always  shown  a  very  slight  rufile.  This  being  so,  it 
is  clear  tliat  the  true  waved  type  came  unexpectedly,  and, 
farther,  it  came  simply  because  the  Sweet  Pea  had  reached  a 
stage,  brought  about  by  long  years  of  breeding,  which  induced 
it  to  break  away  from  the  old  type  in  just  the  same  way  as  have 
the  frilled  Begonias  and  Cyclamens.  That  this  is  so  is  proved 
by  the  report  in  the  "Sweet  Pea  Annual,"  of  a  waved  race  of 
Sweet  Peas  being  evolved  by  crossing  Miss  Willmott  with 
Gorgeous,  and  again  crossing  the  resultant  seedlings  with  Scar- 
let Gem.  This  is  a  totally  different  parentage  from  that  which 
brought  about  Countess  Spencer. 

"  Despite  these  reputed  croisses  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  waved  Sweet  Pea  would  have  come  even  had  no  cross  been 
made.  I  firmly  believe  the  break  is  due  entirely  to  spontaneous 
evolution,  spontaneous  because  it  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
variety  to  ci^eate  the  new  tyi)e.  This  is  proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Saint  George,  which  is  a  selection  from  Gorgeous.  Just 
how  long  Saint  George  will  take  to  fix  the  ^iiaviness  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  up  to  now  it  has  not  produced  waved  flowers  en- 
tirely, although  trueness  of  colour  has  been  proved. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  too,  that  the  waved  types  are 
direct  descendants  from  Eckford's  varieties  in  every  case. 
Even  Gorgeous  came  as  a  selection  from  the  old  Meteor.  The 
varieties  tnat  are  traceable  to  this  old  variety  are  surprising. 
Gorgeous  has  for  several  seasons  been  running  amuck,  for 
Evelyn  Byatt,  Beatrice  Whiley,  Mildred  Ward,  Millie  Maslin, 
and  Saint  George  are  without  doubt  selections  from  it. 
Gorgeous,  like  Jtleteor,  has  finished  its  innings.  What  will 
follow  Saint  George? 

"I  have  been  interested  in  the  various  notes  dealing  with 
Sweet  Peas  a©  shown  at  various  meetings,  and  I  found  myself 
longing  to  get  over  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  the  plants  were 
blooming  in  February. 

Winter  Flovereri. 

"I  have  been  watching  the  Zvolanek  varieties  over  here, 
and  growers  to  whom  I  sent  samples  of  seed  have  also  reported. 
Briefly,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  we  can  never  hope  to  grow 
these  varieties  as  they  are  done  in  America.  Poor  light  and 
lack  of  sun  are  the  probable  causes.  Owing  to  this  no  amount 
of  heat  could  be  turned  on ;  and  at  a  Guernsey  establishment 
the  plants  were  ruined  earlv  in  the  season  through  keeping  up  a 
temperature  of  60deg;  45aeg  to  50deg  is  as  much  as  we  dare 
give  them  during  the  dull  months,  and  consequently  growth 
was  slow.  The  first  bloom  was  cut  on  March  5,  the  colour  being 
lavender,  and  curiously  enough  every  grower  reports  the 
lavender  as  being  the  first  to  flower.  As  to  their  value  as 
market  flowers  they  have  none,  so  far  as  March  blooms  go.  The 
stems  are  of  fair  length  and  wiry,  but  the  flowers  are  under- 
sized and. very  thin.  The  colour  is  very  fugitive  too,  for  the 
pinks  quickly  fade  to  cream,  and  the  lilac  becomes  a  pale 
lavender.  Another  failing  is  that,  although  the  flowers  are  well 
expanded  at  the  outset,  they  rapidly  take  on  a  terribly  hooded 
form  as  soon  as  touched  by  sunshine.  The  growth  is  by  no 
means  as  strong  as  that  of  the  ordinary  sorts,  being  thin  and 
wiry,  and  the  foliage  is  extremely  narrow.  Whether  the  blooms 
will  improve  later  remains  to  be  seen.'*— T.  A.  Weston  (in  "The 
Florists'  Exchange"). 


Rose,  Irish  Elegance, 

Our  prettv  figure  of  this  Irish  raised  Rose  was  secured  at 
the  Temple  from  a  vase  upon  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.'s 
stand.  As  is  generally  well  known,  this  variety  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  who  re- 
ceived the  N.R.S.  gold  medal  for  it,  in  1906.  It  is  a  vigorous 
growing  hybrid  tea.  The  flowers  are  single:  in  the  bud  state  the 
colour  is  bronzy  orange  scarlet ;  the  open  flowers  contain  varied 
apricot  hues.  The  plant  is  of  branching  habit,  and  very 
floriferous  from  early  June  until  late  autumn. 

Rose  Rust, 

The  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,    after    mentioning    the     Rose       rust,    Phragmidium 


Rose,  Irish   Elegance. 

speciosum^  says:  "Sturgis,  in  his  report  for  1893,  p.  86,  men- 
tioned injury  to  cultivated  Roses  by  another  species  of  rust, 
P.  subcorticium,  but  this  is  the  first  note  in  the  station's  rM>orts 
of  the  above  species.  It  was  found  on  cultivated  Roses  in  West- 
ville,  causing  considerable  injury  to  the  stems,  to  which  it  was 
limited.  As  usual,  only  the  III.  stage  appeared  on  the  infected 
stems,  forming  small,  hard,  black  pustufes,  usually  occurring  in 
clusters.*' 

Do|^  Roses. 

The  Dog  Rose  is  the  sweetest  of  Bnelish  wild  flowere,  if  we, 
perhaps,  except  the  Eglantine.  With  tne  approach  of  July,  or 
a  wecK  or  two  earlier,  according  to  the  season,  its  fragrance 
perfumes  every  hedgerow.  One  would  fain  gather  and  preserve 
it  as  the  gem  of  the  rustic  bouquet,  but  that  is  unfortunately 
impossible.  For  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  its  petals  are  not 
more  obvious  than  their  extreme  fragility.  Yet  the  Do^  Rose 
will  always  be  a  favourite  with  those  who  love  the  English  flora. 
And  it  is  beloved  not  because  it  has  been  the  parent  of  the 
magnificent  and  costly  varieties  of  the  Rose  which  adorn  our 
greenhouse  and  gardens.  The  notion  that  a  Marshal  Niel,  for 
example,  is  only  a  Dog  Rose  very  much  improved  will  hardly 
bear  serious  examination.  Still,  the  florist  is  indebted  to 
Nature's  rosary.  The  long  straight  stems  of  the  wild  Rose  are 
the. object  of  his  diligent  search.  His  emissaries  scour  the  fields 
in  autumn  to  look  for  the  Briar  stocks  which,  transplanted  into 
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his  nursery,  may  be  depended  upon  to  bear  tbe  Rose  which  i» 
the  perfection  of  culture.  For,  like  some  ci  our  choicest  fruits, 
*the  fragrant  flower  cannot  trust  to  its  own  rigour,  but  is 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  wild  variety  into  which  it 
lias  been  grafted.  The  proce^  of  grafting,  in  fact,  has  enabled 
the  gardener  to  effect  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his 
art. -^r  Globe.") 

Dates  of  Exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
and  of  Societies  affiliated  with  it. 

Reigate,  Saturday,  June  27. 

Windsor,  Satuixiay,  June  27. 

Isle  of  Wight  (Ryde),  Monday,  June  29. 

Canterbury,  Tuesday,  June  30, 

Southampton,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  30  and  July  1. 

Famham,  Wednesday,  July  1. 

Fai-ningham,  Wednesday,  ^uly  1. 

Reading,  Wednesday,  July  1. 

Sutton,  Wednesday.  July  1. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens  (N.R.S.),  Friday,  July  3. 

Southend-on-Sea,  Tuesday  and   Wednesday,  July  7  and  8. 

Bath,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  7  anJi  8. 

Colcheeter,  Wednesday,  July  8. 

Croydon,  Wednesday,  July  8. 


Anemooe  aipina. 

Epsom,  Wednesday,  July  8. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Wednesday,  Jidy  8. 

Eltham,  Thuraday,  July  9.    * 

Harrow,  Thursday,  July  9. 

Stour  Valley  (Westbere),  Tlnirsday,  July  9. 

Maidstone,  Friday,  July  10. 

Edgware,  Saturday,  July  11. 

Purley,  Saturday,  July  11. 

Baltic  (St.  Mary  Axe    London,  E.C.),  Monday,  July  13. 

Gloucester,  Tuesday,  July  14.  ^y         j 

Saltaire,  Tuesday,  July  14. 

Trowbridge,  Tuesday,  Julv  14. 

Chippenliam,  Wednesday,' July  15. 

Formby,  Wednesday,  Jiily  1.5.' 

Luton,  Wednesday,  July  '15. 

Thornton  Heath,  Wednesday,  Julv  15. 

Woodbridge,  Wednesday,  J\ily  1.5. 

Chipping  Norton,  Thursday,  July  16. 

Helejisburgh,  Thursday,  July  16. 

Potter's  Bar.  Thursday,  July  16. 

Manchester  (N.R.S.),  Tuesday,  July  21. 

S^itSXr  17^-^-^'   ^°^'*'    Horticultural    Hall,  Tlu.rsday, 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Anemone  aipina. 

Herein  we  have  one  of  the  dwarf  spring-flowering  AnemoiiQs, 
with  large  white  flowers  and  deeply  lobed,  dissected  foliage. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Enfield,  had  some  nice  plants  of  it  in  nis 
stand  at  a  recent  exhibition.  It  is  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Central  Europe,  growing  from  half  a  foot  to  two  feet  high. 
It  has  several  varieties,  of  which  sulphurea  is  a  good  one.  It 
likes  loam,  Jeaf  mould,  and  some  lime. 
Bryn^nmi. 

For  light  sandy  soils  and  sunny  positions  the  "Eryngos** 
or  Sea  Hollies  are  well  adapted,  and  make  noble  and  effective 
groups  when  planted  in  the  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders. 
The  cone-shaped  flower  heads  and  spiny  bracts  are  produced  on 
tall  stems  from  2ft  to  3ft  high,  regularly  branched,  with  small 
spiny  leaves  clasping  each  laode.  Though  partial  to  light  soils, 
any  ordinary  well  drained  soil  exposed  to  the  sun  will  suit  them. 

As  cut  specimens  for  large  vases  they  are  most  welcome, 
their  blue  and  ivory  flower  heads  and  bracts  are  very  decora- 
tive for  home  adornment.  The  following  species  and  varieties 
are  the  best,  and  should  be  given  prominent  positions  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  E.  giganteum,  the  Ivory  Thistle,  bearing 
ivory-white,  cone-shapea  heads  and  bracts  and  foliage.  ET 
hybridum,  small,  round,  ball-like  flowers  of  a  metallic  blue, 
freely  produced,  and  of  free  branching  habit.  E.  Oliverianum 
superbum,  bracts  and  cone  of  a  beautiful  amethyst  blue.  E. 
Zabelli,  of  recent  introduction^  with  glistening  blue  stems  and 
bracts,  very  beautiful.  E.  alpinum.  tne  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
of  less  spinv  character :  flower  heads  and  foliage  of  a  metallic 
blue.  E.  planum,  small,  globular,  Thistle-like  hght  blue  flower 
heads  produced  in  abundance,  useful  for  cutting.  E.  Bourgati, 
a  compact  growing  species,  with  steely  blue  foniage  and  bracts, 
very  pretty.  E.  maritiraum,  the  Sea  Holly,  dwarf  trailing 
habit,  very  handsome  in  rockeries,  where  it  can  fall  naturally, 
and  g,iyea  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  flower  heads  and  folia^ 
are  silvery  grey.  E.  tripartitum  (syn.  corniculatum)  is  a  dis- 
tinct species,  liaving  finelv  cut  spiny  foliage,  and  tripartite, 
bushy  liabit,  with  greyish  blue  inflorescence. — W.  L. 

The  MarYel  of  Peru  (MirabUlt  Jalapa). 

Among  many  flowers  which  were  at  one  time  in  vogue,  but 
are  now  all  but  neglected,  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Mirabilis 
jalapa,  a  plant  which  is  a  perennial,  but  which  is  most  satis- 
factory when  grown  as  an  annual  or  biennial.  Its  neglect 
is  not  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  just  on  the  bordei^and 
between  hardy  and  hali-hardy  flowers,  and  can  hardly  be  left 
out  in  the  open  during  our  average  winters,  but  must  be  lifted 
and  stored  during  winter.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  after  the  second 
year  or  so  the  blackish  tubers  which  form  the  reserve  of  life 
for  the  winter  l>iKX)nie  too  large  for  convenience.  Th^  inany 
gave  up  its  cuJtivation,  while  others  continued  to  grow  it  by 
cultivating  this  old  flower  as  an  annual,  sowing  it  in  April 
under  glass  and  treating  it  just  as  they  would  treat  a  half- 
hardy  annual.  Sown  in  March  or  April  the  plants  will  bloom 
tiie  same  year.  It  may.  indeed,  be  sown  in  early  May  and 
floweroLl  the  f^ame  year,  but  this  is  not  possible  in  coldisn  dis- 
tricts, and  the  other  method  is  the  better  of  the  two.  This 
Mai'vel  of  Peru  is  a  liandsoine  plant,  making  a  bush  3ft  or  4ft 
high,  and  as  many  feet  in  diameter,  and  almost  covered  with 
wonderfully  showy  flowei-s,  although  only  about  an  inch  across. 
The  colouring  is  pretty,  some  being  self-coloured,  some  striped, 
and  some  spotted,  ana  the  ground  colours  aro  remarkably 
varied,  as  we  find  among  them  purples,  crimsons,  roses,  lilacs, 
yellows,  and  whites.  In  a  warm  and  sunny  garden  they  ai^ 
wonderfully  fine  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  and  even  a 
few  plants  are  an  acquisition  to  the  autumn  garden.  Where 
old  tubers  are  retain^  they  ought  to  be  started  in  pots  and 
planted  out  when  some  growth  is  made  in  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June.  Some  dav,  perhaps,  the  old  Marvel  of  Peru 
win  come  to  its  own  again,  out  meanwhile  it  is  under  a  cloud 
indeed. 

The  Spotted  Heron*!  Bill. 
There  are  some  exquisite  little  plants  among  the  Erodiums. 
or  Herons'   Bills,  and  that  named  E.  guttatum,  the  Spotted 
Heron's  Bill,  is  as  pretty  aa  any  of  the  class  to  which  it  belong 


^       -. --  majority  of  its  sisters  in  the  white  ground 

colouring,  the  whiteness  beuig  accentuated  by  the  deep  purple 
spot  whicn  is  so  conspicuous  at  the  base  of  eacli  petal.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  common  species,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not 
appear  to  know  of  the  existence  of  this  plant,  but  who  would 
admire  it  did  they  once  see  it.  Like  the  great>er  number  of  its 
congeners  in  cultivation,  E.  guttatum  seems  Quite  hardy,  and  it 
is  not  too  particular  regarding  the  soil  in  wnich  it  is  planted, 
although  it  likes  one  \vhich  is  rather  light  than  inclined  to 
heaviness.  Its  height  is  only  about  6in,  eo  that  it  is  more 
Guitable  for  the  rock  garden  or  for  a  rock  €^dging  than  for 
placing  inthe  large  herbnoeous  border.— S.  Arnott. 
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CARDEH^CILEANINCS 

Caladlums. 

To  bring  out  the  fine  colouring  of  the  fancy-leaved  Caladiums 
to  tho  full,  a  light  house  and  almost  full  exposure  to  the  sun  is 
needed.  The  derelopment  of  the  leaves  is  checked  by  inferior 
root  action  or  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  allowing 
the  flowers  to  develop  and  form  seed  is  also  against  them.  The 
ideal  cultural  atmosphere  is  one  where  the  strongest  rays  of  the 
sun  are  broken  up  by  an  open  lath  blind,  and  where  plenty  of 
moisture  is  held  in  solution,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  spraying  or  syringing.  The  sun  ensures  a  brisk  buoyant  tem- 
perature, and  suflScient  fire  heat  at  night  to  prevent  the 
temperature  dropping  below  60deg  should  be  allowed.  A  lot  of 
moisture  is  needed  by  the  roots  to  keep  the  large  showy  leaves  in 
good  condition,  and  feeding  is  also  neceseairy,  for,  unlike  many 
foliage  plants,  the  best  varieties  of  Caladiunis  must  have  con- 
siderable manurial  support  to  bring  out  their  exquisite  colouring. 

Plantlnir  Kalmlas. 

May  is  the  season  that  sees  many  plantations  of  Kalmias 
formed.  When  beds  are  made  for  them,  being  dug  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet  and  then  filled  in  with  rough  material  at  the 
bottom  and  turfy  loam  at  the  top,  there  is  moisture  at  the 
roots  all  the  time,  and  plants  usually  thrive  in  them,  even  when 
they  get  but  little  shade.  But  the  right  place  for  these  plants 
is  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  moist  and  light,  and  where  the  eun 
does  not  strike  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  such  a  place,  in 
fact,  as  they  are  found  in  in  a  wild  state.  Imported  plants  are 
given  the  best  of  care,  and  reach  here  appearing  superior  to  our 
own,  the  foliage  being  larger  and  of  a  brighter  green.  When 
these  plp-nts  are  set  out  here  they  are  often  placed  in  positions 
not  as  good  as  they  previously  occupied,  hence  at  the  end  of  the 
season  they  do  not  look  as  well  as  when  they  came,  and,  too, 
the  transplanting  has  checked  them.  What  to  expect  of 
Kalmias  is  not  that  they  will  carry  along  the  vivid  green  of 
the  foliage  they  were  landed  with;  this  our  climate  will  not 
allow.  But  to  look  for  them  to  well  represent  the  best  of  those 
found  in  their  wild  state  is  quite  possible,  given  the  proper 
attention,  as  suggested.— ("Florists'  Exchange. *0 

Appla  Hlstopy. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Apples  were  bri>ught  from 
Flanders,  and  distributed  by  that  monarch's  fruiterer,  Harris, 
in  Kent,  thus  giving  that  county  a  supremacy  in  Apple  culture, 
especially  as  regards  size  and  colour.  Holland,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Low  Countries,  contributed  Apples  and  other  fruits  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  gardens  and  orchards.  During  the 
Commonwealth  the  number  of  Apples  known  in  England  had 
vastly  increased,  and  the  dwarfing  system  of  growing  Apples 
was  introduced  into  Britain  by  William  III.  from  Holland. 
Albeit,  the  Api  or  Lady  Apple  claimed  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered as  a  wildling  in  the  forest  of  Api  in  Brittany,  was  not 
known  in  this  country  till  the  close  of  the  seventeentb  century, 
so  that  the  French  equally  with  the  English  ignore  everything 
of  Roman  origination  in  Apples.  But  the  very  name  api  is  the 
Celtic  word  from  which  the  English  obtained  apple,  and  has 
a  strange  signification  and  reference  to  the  Api  brought  to 
Rome  by  Appius  Claudius.  At  the'  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  had  Golden  Reinette,  Golden  Russet,  Juneating, 
Royal  Russet,  and  Summer  Pearmain,  also  varieties  dis- 
tinguished by  local  names,  such  as  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Kentish  Pippin,  London  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Oslin  in  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  we  had  Oalville 
Blanche,  and  in  1785  Borsdorffer  from  Germany.  In  1768  New- 
town Pippin,  an  American  Apple  par  excelletKie,  was  cultivated. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and   Emperor  Alexander  from  Russia, 


and  Red  Astrachan  from  Sweden  in  1818.  Gravenetein  came 
from  Grermany,  and  English  grown  fruit  was  first  exhibited  in 
1819. 

Floua  alaatlca  and  F.  pandupata. 

Where  there  are  large  old  stock  plants  of  Ficus  elastica  or 
F.  pandurata,  good  si)ecimens  can  be  quickly  produced  by  ring- 
ing and  mossing  the  growing  points  now.  The  plants  may  be 
taken  off  of  various  sizes,  from  five  to  eight  good  leaves  being 
the  handiest.  Wherever  it  is  decided  to  take  the  plant  off, 
ring  the  bark  completely  around,  taking  a  ring  about  half  an 
inch  or  lees.  Have  some  sand  and  sphagnum  moss  ready  and  tie 
moderately  firm  all  around  about  2in  above  and  below  the  point 
of  ringing  and  about  2in  thick.  Keep  this  constantly  moist  by 
syringing  daily,  or  otherwise.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  the  plants, 
even  if  they  root,  will  likely  lose  their  foliage  later,  but  if  the 
moss  is  kept  always  wet  from  the  start  practically  every  one 
will  root,  andi  root  quickly.  When  the  young  growing  points 
of  the  roots  can  be  seen  through  the  moss  the  plants  may  be  cut 
off  and  potted  into  Sin  or  4in  pots,  and  kept  rather  close  and 
moist  until  well  established. 

Aubplatla  tauvloola  alba. 

A  dainty  little  plant  for  the  rockery  or  the  stone  edging  is 
the  white  Taurian  Aubrietia,  A,  tauricola  €dba,Mvhich  ever 
receives  full  praise  from  all  admirers  of  the  dwarfer  rock  plants 
as  they  see  it  trailing  over  the  rocks  and  stones  and  veiling 
their  ruggedness  with  a  little  curtain  of  verdure  and  colour. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  pretty' little  purple  A.  tauricola,  but  is 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  type,  as  it  gives  a  multitude  of 
flowers,  which  open  out  white,  and  gradually  pass  off  to  almost 
lavender.  When  seen  a  little  'away  the  plant  when  in  bloom 
looks  quite  silvery  in  its' tone,  from  the  combination  of  white 
and  lavender  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but  even  ^when  looked 
at  nearer  hand,  the  harmony  of  the  white  and  lavender  is  un- 
broken, and  the  plant  looks  even  more  beautiful  than  before. 
It  is  dwarfer  and  a  closer  grower  than  the  greater  number  of 
the  Aubrietias,  and  lies  quite  close  to  the  stones  over  which  it 
hangs.  This  charming  little  plant  is  increased  by  division  or 
by  cuttings,  both  methods  of  increase  being  performed  after 
flowering.— Sol. 

Pepfumes  fpom  Plants. 

IMany  perfumes  and  flavourings  that  were  once  obtained 
from  flowers,  fruits,  or  leaves  are  now  made  by  the  chemist  in 
his  laboratory,  says  "The  American  Botanist,**  but  we  have  not 
entirely  given  up  the  vegetable  world  as  a  cheap  and  convenient 
source  of  stimulants  to  our  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Of  such 
products  we  still  import  several  million  dollars  worth  each  year. 
Some  of  the  most  familiar  plants  used  for  perfume  are  Almond, 
Caraway,  Fennel,  Jasmine,  Citron,  Lavender,  Lemon,  Orange, 
Rosemary,  Rose,  Thyme,  Violet,  (Jeranium,  Acacia,  and 
Tuberose.  There  are  four  principal  ways  of  obtaining  the  per- 
fume, depending  upon  the  kind  of  plant  used.  For  those  with 
abundant  oil,  such  as  the  Orange,  the  fragrant  part  may  be 
obtained  by  pressure.  Others,  like  Peppermint,  Birch,  Sassa- 
fras, and  Wintergreen  require  distillation.  .  Maceration  consists 
in  immersing  the  plant  parts,  usually  flowers,  in  melted  grease, 
while  enfleurage,  the  most  delicate  of  all,  is  carried  on  by 
placing  the  flowers  on  sheets  of  glass  which  have  been  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  grease.  The  characteristic  odour  of  any  of 
our  fragrant  species  may  be  brought  out  by  one  of  these  four 
methods.  In  general  the  essential  oils  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation and  the  more  delicate  odours  of  flowers  by  maceration 
or  enfleurage.  Anyone  with  an  experimental  turn  of  mind  can 
easily  make  a  still  and  derive  considerable  pleasure  from  the 
distillation  of  various  plant  oils.  All  that  is  needed  is  some  kind 
of  a  boiler  and  a  few  feet  of  pipe  for  the  worm  through  which  the 
vapour  from  the  boiling  plants  is  led  until  it  condenses.  The 
worm  is  kept  cool  by  a  constant  flow  of  cold  water  over  it. 
Among  our  native  plants  from  which  perfumes  and  oils  have 
been  extracted  may  be  mentioned  Sweet  Golden-rod  (Solidago 
odora),  Canada  Ginger  (Asarum  canadense).  Magnolia,  Birch, 
Wintergreen,  Sffssafras,  and  Bergamot. 
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Tbe  Grand  Torksbire  Gala. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  Floral  and  Musical 
Exhibition  ifi  being  celebrated  thU  week  (Wedneeday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday)  at  York.  A  souvenir  of  the  occasion  has  been 
prenared.  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fred.  Arey,  the  secretary 
of  the  gala,  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  the  portrait  group  oif 
the  members  of  Council  of  1907. 

The  gala  was  inaugurated  in  1858  at  the  Old  George  Hotel, 
in  the  Pavement,  York,  and  the  several  subscribers  guaranteed 
£20  each.  Floriculture  has  alwavs  been  one  of  the  chief  obje(^ 
of  encouragement,  and  a  sum  of  over  £132  was  disbursed  in 
prizes  in  1859.  This  year,  1908,  no  less  than  one  thousand 
guineas  are  offered  in  the  floricultural  section  of  the  gala ;  and 
when  one  considers  the  enornraua  amount  of  other  expenses — 
the  entertainment  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  delesijates, 
and  of  the  judges;  also  the  cost  of  the  first-class  military 
bands,  and  of  all  the  innumerable  side-shows,  fireworks,  balloons, 
and  other  attractions,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  ana 
skill  of  the  men  who  embark  on  this  huge  venture,  and  who 
year  by  year  maintain  this  renowned  gala. 

Next  week  we  shall  hope  to  deal  with  the  features  as  we  bAw 
them ;  but  to-day  we  must  reet  content  and  sincerely  wish  this 
Jubilee  Gala  every  success.  ^If  rain  and  wind  does  not  a^in 
play  havoc,  as  it  did  in  1897  (when  the  show  was  entirely  ruined 
ana  the  loss  was  J^oOO),  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  triumphant  issue. 
York  is  a  great  and  grand  old  city,  and  the  space  within  its 
walls  should  be  packed  to  overflowing  during  this  memorable 
week. 

No  fewer  than  1,844,817  persons  have  attended  the  gala 
during  its  forty-nine  years;  and  the  highest  number  on  any 
three  days  was  in  1899,  when  the  total  reached  57,383.  In  the 
last  twenty  years,  £26,000  has  been  spent  in  prises;  £3,200 
on  music;  £1,250  on  balloon  ascents:  £2.150  on  fireworks,  and 
over  £3,000  on  other  amusements.  The  receipts  have  amounted 
to  £38j700,  and  £2,082  has  been  paid  over  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, including  the  Gardeners'  Koval  Oi-phan  Fund.  Besides 
this,  a  good  reserve  fund  lias  wisefy  been  built  up. 


-h%^ 


Tbe  Heibaceons  Calceolaria. 

Calceolaria  hybri<la,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  is  a  hybrid 
plant,  advanced  to  its  pi^sent  magnificent  state,  both  as  to 
constitution  and  the  beauty  of  iia  flowers,  by  niucli  cross- 
fertilisation  of  the  fincvst  types,  which  result  in  ever  new  sur- 
prises and  delights  in  form  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  finest 
examples  in  tnase  re8i>octs  have  invariably  Ixxui  raised  from 
seeds  of  selected  varieties,  saved  on  scientific  principles  that 
ensure  vigour,  variety,  and  splendour  in  the  progeny.  This 
procedure  is  followed  by  specialists  so  as  to  obtain  and  maintain 
a  strain,  or  .strains,  notable  for  free-flowering  qualities,  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  with  flowers  rich  and  varied  in  colour, 
oeautifully  spotted  and  blotched,  and  of  fine  form  €ind  sub- 
stance. The  procuring  of  seed  of  the  best  and  olioiceet  strain  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greateist  iniix)rtance  in  order  to 
attain  a  good  result  at  flowering  time. 

Calceolarias,  especially  the  herbaceous,  thrive  under  what  is 
termed  cool-hoii.se  treatment.  So  long  as  trost  is  excluded  from 
the  plants  in  winter  they  are  perfectly  safe,  while  to  attempt  to 
hasten  gix>wth  at  any  time  is  a  failure.  The  treatment  must 
be  intelligent,  for  the  plants  are,  at  least,  quick  in  resenting 
neglect  or  careless  management,  oonse'qiiently  thev  must  be 
given  scrupulous  attention  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  de- 
velopment. Extreme  conditions  of  temperature  are  distinctly 
injurious,  and  the  plants  are  especially  susceptible  to  an  ex- 
cessively moist  and  close  stagnant  atmosphere,  while,  above  all 
things,  hating  a  parched  and  dry  air. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — The  consensus  of  experience  pointa  to 
May  ^  early  enough,  and  July  as  ciuite  late  enough,  to  com- 
mence operations,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  June  is  the  best 
month  for  sowing  to  produce  the  quickest,  strongest,  and  most 
robust  plants.  Some  gix>weiiB  hold  that  the  mean  of  extremes 
is  best  m  all  th-in^s,  and  therefore  adopt  June  sowing.  I,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  wait  until  the  sun  has  passed  its  highest  altitude 
in  the  zenith,  and  sow  the  seed  early  in  July. 

The  soil  should  be  ricJi,  firm,  yet  porous,  such  as  good  yellow 
loam  (with  the  turf  reduced  to  mould)  one  part,  leaf  soil  half 
a  part,  and  silver  sand  quarter  part,  mixed.  Press  it  well  into 
the  pot  or  pan,  and  make  the  surface  slightly  convex  and  quite 
smooth.  If  the  compost  be  in  a  properly  moist  condition  lie 
seed-pot  or  seed-pan  will  not  neeJ  watering;  but  if  necessary 
to  moisten  it,  this  is  best  done  by  partially  submerging  the  pot 
or  pan  in  water.  The  seed  is  as  fine  as  dust  and  easily  lost  or 
blown  away,  hence  it  requires  careful  handling.  Scatter  the 
seed  evenly  and  thinly,  and  sift  over  it  a  mere  dusting  of  fine 
moist  mould.     Place  a  slieet  of  glass  uiK>n  each  i>ot  or  pan,  and 


set  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  better,  moist  shady 
part  of  a  vinery,  always  where  free  from  drip  or  water  in 
syringing.  Every  morning  turn  or  wipe  the  glass.  ITii*  pre- 
vents stagnation  and  accumulation  of  moisture  likely  to  cause 
the  seedlings  to  damp  off,  while  otherwise  checking  napid 
evaporation,  and  preventing  attacks  of  predatory  pests. 

Germination  proceeds  rapidly  under  the  close  oonditioiis, 
^  and  being  favourable,  all,  or  nocet  of  the  plants  wiU  be  up 
within  ten  days,  very  few  appearing  afterwards.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil  remove  the  sheet  of  glass, 
tliis  being  promptly  attended  to  or  the  plants  will  either  be 
drawn  or  rapidly  disappear  or  fade  away.  When  the  second 
leaf  appears,  commence  pricking  off  the  plants  into  pits  or 
pans  duly  prepared  for  their  reception,  this  being  a  aelioate 
operation  owing  to  the  tininess  of  the  plants  and  their  being 
difficult  to  handle.  Allow  about  a  couple  of  inches  between 
each  plant,  and  continue  tbe  pricking  off  at  short  intervals,  not 
allowing  the  plants  to  become  drawn,  but  attending  to  the 
pricking  off  as  soon  as  the  second  leaf  appears,  about  three 
operations  being  needful  to  get  all  the  seedlings  into  the  pricked 
off  pots  or  pans.  The  seedlings  will  make  steady  progress  pro- 
vided the3r  are  properly  atten^d  to  in  shading  from  mrect  sun- 
shine^  which,  if  allowed  for  a  brief  period,  wiil  prove  highly 
injurious,  if  not  certain  and  speedy  destruction.  Dryness 
must  be  avoided  by  frequent,  yet  judicious,  gentle  sprinklings 
of  water,  rain-water  being  always  preferable.  If  the  surface 
of  the  soil  becomes  close  and  hard,  stir  it  with  a  pointed  stick 
without  disturbing  the  plants  or  their  roots,  and  give  the  needn 
ful  watering  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

In  about  a  month  after  pricking  off,  the  seedlings  will  have 
produced  four  or  five  leaves,  and  will  require  potting  up  into 
thumb  (2|in)  pots.  Tlie  pots  must  be  clean  and  duly  crocked 
with  small  pieces  of  broken  pot,  and  over  the  drainage  place  a 
little  clean  moss  or  coarse  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  then  fill  with 
rich  porous  soil.  Lift  each  plant  individually  with  as  much  soil 
luihering  to  the  roots  as  possible,  pressing  the  soil  moderately 
about  the  plants,  and  allowing  due  space  for  watering,  or  rather 
its  holding  when  applying  water. 

In  selecting  tlie  plants  in  either  pricking  off  or  potting  off, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  strongest  plants  are  mostly  those 
producing  flowers  in  which  yellow  largely  predominates,  and 
tiiat  the  least  robust  seedlings  ara  those  usually,  if  not  in- 
variably, giving  the  most  charming  colours  and  most  perfectly 
formed  flowei-s.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  use  the  most  pro- 
mising plants  in  respect  of  robustness,  and  throw  the  weakly, 
yet  healthy,  ones  away.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
IxH^use  some  plants  are  weaker  than  others  at  the  pricking 
off,  or  potting  up,  that  they  will  not  ultimately  make  sturdy  and 
even  robust  plants  later  on. 

After  potting  up  the  plants  are  best  placed  on  a  moist  cool 
bed  of  ash<^  in  a  frame,  or  failing  this  in  the  sheltered  part  of 
a  greenhouse  where  moderately  moist,  yet  free  from  dripping 
water.  The  plants,  however,  must  not  be  ko'  from  t1^  gla.ss 
or  they  will  become  drawn  ana  weakly  and  worthless,  and  though 
air  must  Ixi  given  on  all  suitable  davs,  it  inust  not  be  so  as  to 
oau.se  a  drying  ourrent,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  be  crippled, 
hence  the  ventilation  should  be  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
house. 

Aphides  are  almost  certain  to  find  out  the  plants,  and  left  to 
their  own  "sweet  will  '*  will  soon  spoil  them  by  sucking  out  the 
juices  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  also  cloggimg  the  subjacent 
foliage  by  their  filthy  excretions.  Tobacco  sm^e,  or  vaporisa- 
tion with  the  preparations  advertised,  is  the  best  remecfy.  It 
should  be  given  in  the  evening,  taking  care  to  have  the  foliage 
dry,  and  a  still  atmosphere  renders  the  operation  more  cer- 
tain. Water  carefully  on  the  following  morning,  and  shade 
fi-om  the  sun.  lliis  must  be  repeated  os  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  perfectly  free  from  aphis  in  all  their  stages. 

The  plants  will  need  sliifting  into  larger  pots  as  they  fill 
the  thumb  pots  with  roots,  not  allowing  them  to  become  ix>ot- 
bound,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  large  i^ifts,  the  strongest 
plants  being  in  4|in  pots  by  the  Tatter  part  of  September,  and 
weaker-growing  ones  in  large  60's  or  3  J  in  pots.  They  must 
then  be  housed  if  grown  in  a  frame,  assigning  the  plants  a 
position  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  side  Tight  as  well  as 
unobstructed  light  from  above.  This  means  a  shelf  where  they 
will  be  not  much,  if  any,  more  than  a  foot  from  the  glass,  and 
though  in  severe  weather  they  may  be  moved  lower  down  and 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  house,  they  must  be  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  fullest  light  obtainable.  The  more 
air  that  can  be  given,  provided  it  does  not  drive  full  upon  the 
plants,  the  better,  the  temperature  being  maintain€ii  at  40deg 
to  45deg  at  night,  and  50deg  to  5odeg  by  day  from  sun  heat, 
air  being  admitted  and  maintained  full  at  between  those 
degrees.  Indeed,  fire  heat  should  be  dispensed  with  if  the  tem- 
peratui-es  named  can  bo  maintained  without  it.  The  planta 
only  need  water  to  prevent  the  foli'age  from  becoming  limp. 
They  must  not,  however,  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  either  at 
the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  red  spider  may  infest  and  ruin 
the  plants. 

By  February,  or  early  in  March,  the  plants  wiil  have  nrade 
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steady  progress,  and  growth  is  being  pushed  that  needs  more 
eneounagement.  This  is  done  by  shifting  into  the  flowering 
pots — Sin  for  the  weaker,  and  lOin  for  the  most  robust  plants. 
This  must  not  be  deferred  too  long/  or  until  the  buds  push  up^ 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  large  development  of  leafage  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bloom.  The  compost  before  named,  viz.,  four 
part«  «x)d  turfy  lotim,  with  the  herbage  and  roots  thoroughly 
reduo^,  two  parts  leaf  soil,  or  thoroughly  rotted  mianure^  ana 
one  part  silver  sand,  adding  about  a  pound  of  some  artificial 
manure  and  a  pint  of  good  soot  to  each  two  bushels  of  the  com- 
post.      The  turfy  loam,    preferably  that  known   as  hazel  or 


the  nearer  the  glass  tlie    better,  always   provided  they    have 
sufficient  head  room,  and  are  duly  attended  to  with  water. 

Feeding  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  then  it  may  be  advifiable  to  supply  manure  water  at 
alternating  watering  until  the  blooms  snow.  ISometimes  the 
plants  are  so  promising  after  the  shifting  into  Sin  or  lOin  pots, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  that  it  is  deemed  adviaable  to  shift 
them  into  lOin  or  12in  pots  respectively,  so  as  to  secure  a  i^fw 
large  specimens.  This  is  excellent  practice,  but  it  must  be 
done  before  affording  supplies  of  liomd  manure,  and  when  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roote^   not  before,    give  regular  supplies 
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yellow,  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  leaf  soil  freed  from  rough 
parts^  the  whole  well  mixed  a  fortnight  before  use,  and  turned 
over  at  least  twioe  before  use.  Good  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided, as  any  sourness  in  the  soil,  either  from  rawness  of  com- 
post or  from  waterlogging  of  the  soil,  is  fatal  to  the  flowering ; 
indeed,  the  plant  so  affected  usually  collapses  just  at  the  time 
it  should  be  developing  the  flowers.  The  potting  must  be  oare- 
fully  performed,  not  damaging  the  somewhat  succulent  and 
easily  Tbroken  leaves,  and  tihe  ooanpcst  be  rough,  the  turfy  loam 
not  being  broken  up  very  finely;  it  may  be  firmed  into  the 
pots,  but  no  ramming  hard  had  recourse  to,  or  the  roots  of  the 

f>lants  will  not  ramity  through  it  freely.     Assign  the  plants  a 
ight,  airy  position  in  a  house  vdth  a  greenhouse  temperature, 


of  liquid  manure  until  the  bloom  is  well  up.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  give  a  too  strong  dose  or,  the  roots  being  injured, 
the  plants  will  be  ruined,  though  when  the  drainage  is  good  ana 
the  plants  thrifty,  a  ratner  strong  liquid  will  not  injure  them 
Gooa  foliage  is  almost  as  important  as  the  size  and  quality  d 
the  flowers,  indeed,  there  is  a  corresponding  likeness  between 
them. 

The  plants  should  be  tied  out  about  a  fortnight  before  flower^ 
ing,  and  being  done  so  as  to  display  the  bloom  to  best  advantage, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  plants  that  are  more  effective  when  in 
full  display,  during  which  period  they  should  be  given  clear  soft 
water  only,  the  bloom  being  longer  continued  by  affording  shade 
from  powerful  sun.— G.  Hebz. 
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Deep  TUIige. 

The  gospel  I  here  intend  to  preach  \b  OMe  of  deep  cultiva- 
tion. That  is  the  great  bed-rock  principle  of  suoccfiaful  soil 
tillage.  As  a  practical  precept  of  cultivation,  deep  tillage  has 
been  advocated  for  years  by  many  of  our  foremost  men  of 
science  and  successful  cultivators,  but  its  practice  is  lamentably 
limited.  Deep  tillage  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  of 
crops  are  ever  ready  to  plunge  into  the  subsoil  if  it  be  made  at 
all  possible  to  get  through.  The  fact  that,  deepite  the  diffi- 
culties, roots  will  dive  deep  down  into  the  subsoil  is  an  eloquent 
plea  for  a  better  system  of  tillage.  Usually  the  subsoil  is  less 
fertile  than  that  on  the  surfiace,  not  necessarily  because  it  is 
devoid  of  plant  food,  but  because  the  food  it  contains  has  not 
been  made  available  for  the  plant.  Plant  food  in  a  soil  is  of  no 
use  as  a  cultivable  asset  unless  it  is  by  £;ood  tillage  made  into 
such  a  form  that  it  can  be  freely  assimilated  b^  the  delioate 
root-hairs  of  the  plant.  In  every  subsoil  of  cultivable  land  is 
locked  up  an  amount  of  plant  food  which  in  the  interests  of 
common  sense  and  economy  should  be  used  for  plant  production. 
If  the  question  depended  on  the  attendant  results  there  would 
be  every  reason  for  at  once  adopting  deep  cultivation.  Every 
Bucoessful  exhibitor  of  garden  produce  will  assure  you  that  deep 
tillage  is  one  of  the  most  important  secrets  of  his  success. 
Ofttimes  double  the  quantity  of  produce  may  be  eot  off  a  given 
area.  Not  only  that,  but  several  crops  may  be  obtained  during 
the  year. 

To  copiously  enrich  the  soil  with  suitable  manure,  to  ensure 
a  handsome  dividend  of  healthy  produce  for  every  particle  of 
manure  and  moment  of  labour,  to  obtain  from  the  land  the 
utmost  quantity  and  quality  with  the  'least  expense— that  is 
really  intensive  culture.  Let  every  link  of  land  be  utilised,  for 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  soil.  That  cannot  be 
done  when  the  golden  rule  of  three  is  observed — deep  tillage, 
plentiful  manuring,  and  continuous  cropping.  To  understana 
thoroughly  the  aovantages  of  intensive  culture  it  is  necessary 
to  visit  an  up-to-date  market  garden.  Here  the  crops  will  be 
found  suoceeaing  one  another  in  healthy  rotation  with  great 
rapidity.  Often  a  crop  is  got  on  the  ground  before  the  other 
is  entirely  off.  In  winter  the  land  is  cropped  well  nigh  as  fully 
as  in  the  summer.  Before  a  permanent  crop  has  used  all  the 
space  allotted  to  it  a  catch  crop  is  put  in  which  can  be  matured 
and  cleared  off  the  ground  in  a  short  time.  This  hich  system 
oannot  prevail  without  thorough  working  of  the  soil.  Loads 
of  manure  will  not  avail  if  the  soil  be  not  opened  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  air  and  warmth. 

There  are  various  reasons  which  I  would  point  out  why  deep 
tillage  should  appeal  to  all  cultivators:—!.  A  greater 
amount  of  plant  food  is  pJaoed  at  the  grower's  disposal ;  2,  the 
land  is  freed  from  surplus  water,  and  is  able  to  receive  and 
absorb  air  and  warmth ;  3,  a  dry  soil  is  enabled  to  absorb  more 
moisture ;  4,  proportionately  less  manure  is  needed ;  5,  better 
results  are  obtained  from  what  is  used  j  6.  there  is  less  fear  of 
the  land  becoming  sour;  7,  weeds  and  rubbish  can  be  deeply 
buried  and  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  manure;  8,  the  crops 
are  better  in  quality  and  quantity ;  9,  insect  and  fungoid  pests 
are  less  likely  to  prove  troublesome^  10,  the  plants  get  a. better 
start  and  grow  more  rapidly ;  11,  m  many  cases  they  may  be 
obtained  earlier  than  by  the  old  method  ;  12,  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  do  not  so  disastrously  affect  the  crops ;  13,  with  greater 
vigour  they  cAn  withstand  more  wind ;  14,  the  crop  being  larger, 
the  waste  matter  will  be  proportionately  large,  and  can  be  used 
for  pigs  or  dug  in  as  manure. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  advantages  of  deep  tillage. 
That  a  greater  amount  of  plant  food  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  plant  is  self-evident,  for  is  not  the  amount  of  soil 
doubled?  An  acre  of  land  tilled  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
is  probably  equal  to  two  acres  with  a  tilth  of  but  nine  inches, 
lagging  is  justified  and  necessitated  by  the  need  plants  have 
of  air  and  warmth,  besides  assisting  in  the  discnarge  of  a 
superabundance  of  water. 

It  has  been  i>roved  by  results  that  a  dry  soil  deeply  dug  can 
retain  more  moisture  than  if  the  lower  layer  of  soil  were  un- 
moved. During  hot  sunny  weather  there  is  a  cofistant  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  the  soil.  As  the  modsture  is  evaporated 
from  the  surf»ace  other  moisture  rises  from  the  lower  strata 
to  replace  it,  so  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  soil  from  which 
nioisture  can  be  drawn  the  less  the  danger  of  exhaustion 
through  dryness.     It  is  a  demonstrable  f-ct  that  a  well-tilled 


soil  has  less  need  of  manure  than  one  which  has  been  scratched 
over  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  The  simple  explanation  is  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  right  conditions  of  air.  warmth,  and  nioisture 
more  plant  food  is  made  available.  This  does  not  mean  that 
manure  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  points  to  its  more  profitablo 
use.  Much  manure  in  a  badly  tilled  soil  is  wasted,  because 
the  elements  are  unable  to  enter  and  convert  the  manure  into 
such  a  form  as  can  be  assimilated  by  the  plant.  Then  arises 
a  state  of  sourness.  In  a  land  deeply  opened  and  well  broken 
an  abundance  of  manure  may  be  used  with  small  danger  of  sour> 
ness  and  with  every  prospect  of  a  rich  return.— W.  F.  R. 


-^♦^ 


Birds  ii  the  Guden. 

It  is  worth  while  to  watch  the  birds  in  the  garden  at 
springtime.  I  have  made  several  observations  of  late,  parti- 
cularly noticing  the  bullfinch.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  an  enemy. 
I  have  never  seen  the  bullfinch  take  the  blossoms  or  damage 
them  otherwise  than  bv  accident.  The  tomtit  is  without  doubt 
one  of  our  best  frienas.  I  was  watching  it  the  other  day 
flitting  about  the  fruit  trees  taking  the  few  ^ubs  that  re- 
mained after  a  careful  search  over  the  trees.  The  larger  birds 
are  the  worst  offenders,  as  they  take  the  Strawberries.  This 
season  is  the  first  that  I  have  seen  the  water  wag-tail  up  among 
the  branches  of  the  fruit  trees;  we  shall  find  this  bird,  too,  a 
very  valuable  friend.  Many  species  are  getting  scarce,  and  our 
insect  pests  are  more  numerous.— C.  E.  R. 


-•••^ 


FreDch  GtrdenlBg. 

In  your  issue  for  Mav  21  appears  a  very  interesting  comment 
on  the  much-talked-of  French  system  of  gardening,  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  the  enormous  profits  said  to  be  derived  from  small 
areas  by  manuro  and  glass  coverings.  The  daily  Press  often  give 
startling  statements  which  are  not  borne  out  by  facts,  at  any 
rate  when  their  remarks  have  reference  to  horticulture,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  authorised  sum  of  £600  per  acre  has  set 
many  minds  into  motion  with  a  hope  that  some  such  dividends 
may  be  received  from  this  intensive  system  of  planting,  sowing, 
and  marketing  garden  produce.  It  is  well  to  point  out  to  those 
persons  jealous  of  such  ponderous  incomes,  that  the  first  cost  of 
such  intensive  schemes  is  somewhat  "tall."  The  labour,  the 
season,  the  market,  and  cultural  details  all  have  their  share  in 
determining  the  profit.  That  by  the  aid  of  manure  beds  and 
frames  a  very  appreciable  gain  is  made  in  early  maturity  needs 
no  emphasising,  for  object  lessons  of  this  kind  may  be  had 
easily  enough  in  every  Spring  season^  Were  this  to  be  lavishly 
taken  up,  the  glass  and  timber  merchant  might  become  ex- 
hilarated by  his  enhanced  prospects,  and  the  millions  mipjht  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  possibilities  of  cheap  articles  of 
wholesome  character  being  placed  within  reach.  For  the  cer- 
tainty remains,  tliat  the  more  and  greater  the  supply,  the  lower 
is  the  corresponding  value,  and  this  in  the  face  of  such  costly 
expenditure  in  "plant,"  or  first  aids. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  millions  of  pounds  that 
are  spent  on  imported  produce  may,  €^  regards  some  articles  of 
diet,  be  just  as  well  spent  in  our  own  country.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  source  of  inexhaustible  pleasure  could  such  possi- 
b*lities  be  assured  to  the  large  community  of  British  horti- 
culturists, who,  year  in  and  year  out,  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  market  in  perishable  materials.  But  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  competition  which  dispels  all  such  hopes  from  the  mind 
of  the  practical  man.  *  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Tur- 
nips, ^paragus.  Carrots,  and  French  Beans  are  some  ol  the 
cro{»  grown  under  the  intensive  scheme  that  is  said  to  be  so 
remunerative — on  paper.  Already  these  come  into  our  markets 
from  other  lands  in  large  quantities,  and  instead  of  our  home 
competitions  shutting  these  importations  out,  they  only  invite 
lower  prices  and  glutted  markets.  Low  prices  are  not  calculated 
to  remunerate  the  producers. 

With  the  increased  manufacture,  and  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
there  must  be  faced  the  corresponding  decrease  of  horse-keep 
and  manure  production,  which  count  so  much  in  the  system 
under  notice.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  some  prospective 
British  providers  must  needs  turn  their  attention  to  the  equip- 
ment of  frames  adapted  for  hot-water  heating.  It  has  become 
common  knowledge  that  Spring  crops,  such  as  are  here 
enumerated,  grow  more  readily  when  they  have  warmth  beneath 
them  husbanded  from  manure  beds.  Hot^water  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute, but  it  does  not  do  so  well  in  the  production  of  these 
crops.  Similarly,  small  bodies  of  fermenting  manure  quickly 
subside  in  wintry  weather,  needing  repleiusheoTlinings  to  further 
augment  the  warmth  which  is  of  so  much  importance.  Here  is 
where  the  profit  of  the  venture  is  likely  to  evaporate,  because 
labour  and  manure  make  heavy'inroad  on  capital,  and  especially 
on  such  perishable  crops.  Potaatoes  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
staples,  out  who,  having  any  experience,  can  imagine  a  working 
profit  being  made  out  of  these  under  frame  culture,  when  from 
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warmer  climee  come  shiploads  that  are  sold  olieafpfy  by  every 
better-clafis  greengrocer  in  town  or  city?  It  k  true  also,  as 
*' Grower"  pointed  out,  that  only  a  limited  dwnand  is  found  for 
these  Spring  forced  crops.  Th©  demand  would  b©  greater,  with- 
out doubt,  if  English  growers  took  th©  matter  in  hand,  and 
worked  rigorously  to  secure  a  larger  supply,  beoause  prices 
would  be  brought  within  better  reach  of  the  middle  and  k>w©r 
classes.  ITiese  are,  of  course,  conditions  which  th©  wouldbe 
speculator-  will  look  upon  as  alionating  his  desire.  "  French 
gardening*'  profits, , therefore,  are  somewhat  of  a  bogey,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  system  needs  to  be  well  surveyed  before 
much  capital  is  sunk  with  th©  objoct  of  ousting  our  rivals,  CJon- 
iinental  and  Colonial.— S.  R.  A. 


-^•♦^ 


Stravbeiry,  Kentlsb  Favonriti    - 

It  is  not  so  long  since  this  Strawberry  was  distributed  as  a 
most  promising  new  early  fruiting  variety,  reports  of  broad 
acres  of  it  encouraging  growere,  both  privat©  and  market^  to 
invest  in  varying  quantities.  Som©  captivating  testimonials, 
too,  helpod  th©  inexperienced  speculator  to  docid©  on  a  trial,  as 
might  roasonably  b©  expected.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing a  forcing  stock  of  specially  prepared  plants  two  seasons 
ago,  which  th©n  gav©  rise  to  acute  disappointment  in  th©  extent 
and  character  of  th©  crop.  Naturally  a  reason  for  this  paucity 
was  found  in  that  the  variety,  being  a  new  one,  over-propaga- 
tion would  b©  ©xpected  to  reauc©  the  stamina  of  the  plant,  and 
the  ©xpected  output  would  suffer  likewise.  With  this  feeling 
uppermost  in  the  mind,  th©r©  was  no  hesitancy  to  giy©  a  re- 
st nctod  trial  to  the  new-oom©r. 

Last  season,  runners  wore  procured  from  established  plants 
for  occupyinj^  early  and  sheltered  narrow  bordors,  imm©aiat«ly 
fronting  forcing  and  othor  glass  structures— excellent  i)ositions, 
be  it  said,  for  aiding  the  first  outdoor  cix)p.  At  the  same  tim© 
good  pot-layered  runners  were  obtained  of  Leader,  an  old 
favourite,  which  had  given  strong  evideno©  of  being  "played 
out,"  and  which  was  a  few  years  since  disposed  of  in  favour 
of  th©  now  famous  Royal  Sovereign.  This  re-introduction  of 
Leader  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  th©  id©ntity  of  the 
newcomer,  and  now  that  the  fruiting  season  has  openod  there  is 
dir©ct  proof  that  the  two  ar©  id©ntical.  Those  familiar  with 
Leader  will  remember  there  is  an  easy  and  dir©ct  means  of 
identity  in  th©  plucking  of  the  matur©  berries,  for  no  Straw- 
berry to  my  knowledge  has  so  soft  and  easily  severed  a  stem  as 
lioader,  and  this  charactoristic  oomes  out  distinctly  in  Kentish 
Favourit©.  This  fact  is  suflBcient  alone  to  verify  names  which 
are  now  regarded  as  identical.  Th©  variety  undoubtedly  found 
a  fair  amount  of  patronage  among  private  and  trad©  growers, 
but  the  earlier  correspondence  conducted  in  the  gardoning 
Press  gav©  rise  to  doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  names.  In 
these  days  of  enlightenment  one  wonders  iow  individuals  can 
be  so  easily  misled  either  in  the  distribution  or  purchase,  when 
identity  is  so  easily  established.  That  a  chang©  of  soil  and 
stock  will  so  alter  the  character  of  a  Strawberry  as  to  mislead 
the  novice  is  truej  but  before  introducing?  a  new  fruit  or  plant 
of  any  kind  there  should  be  a  close  scrutiny  made  between  the 
merits  of  past  and  present. 

Leader  at  one  time  was  distinctly  on©  of  our  best  first  earlias 
for  outdoor  growth,  and  we  have  also  seen  fin©  successional 
crops  developed  under  slow  forcing  conditions.  It  has  always 
apparently  resented  hard  forcing,  or,  at  any  rat©,  we  have  never 
witnessed  successful  crops  grown  under  th©  sam©  conditions  as 
Royal  Soveroign  or  Sir  J.  Paxton  will  submit  to,  for  the  earliest 
pickings.  On  5'oung,  vigorous  plants  quite  sensational  berries 
as  regards  size  were  formorly  gatn©r©d  from  yearling  "Leadors,*' 
and  not  only  was  this  a  distinguishing  merit  in  this  variety,  but 
there  were  neatness  of  habit  and  distinct  earliness  as  associates. 
What  the  reaeon  is  that  Leador  has  so  detorioratod  in  constitu- 
tion is  not  readily  explained.  There  may  be  some  inherent 
weakness  due  to  parentage  which  is  not  found  in  its  lasting  rival, 
Royal  Sovereign.  Even  this  usually  vigorous  scion  claims  new 
soil  or  change  of  stock  to  maintain  its  freedom  of  leaf  and 
crop  in  some  gardens.  Of  this  we  have  had  repeated  evidence 
in  our  own  garden,  and  not  even  then  has  the  change  of  stock 
worked  out  advantagoously  at  all  timos.  Ksntish  Favourit© 
may  prove  useful  in  that,  coming  from  fresh  stock  and  selection, 
there  is  a  renewal  of  th©  old-tim©  vigour  of  th©  better  known 
Leader.  It  is,  indeed,  retained  only  under  this  hope  and 
prospect,  and  its  extent  of  planting  even  now  will  be  experi- 
mental rather  than  confidential.  tJnder  trial  with  som©  gar- 
deners there  has  been  no  gain  of  time  with  it,  Royal  Sovereign 
giving  first  pickings.  In  other  instances.  Leader  was  distinctly 
ahead,  though  pernaps  only  by  a  few  days.  Growers,  therefore, 
will  welcome  Kentish  Favourite  only  in  that  a  new  strain  or 
stock  may  prove  adaptabl©  in  certain  soils,  giving  fine  fruits 
with  the  deep  crimson  flush  on  the  surface  of  th©  berries,  which 
characterise  the  variety ;  but  to  regard  it  as  being  distinct  from 
Leader  is  only  to  deceive  oneself,  and  the  soonor  the  new 
name  is  wiped  out  the  better,  and  thus  preserve  the  Strawberry 
from  synonymous  titles. — W.  Strtjgnell. 


Frait  and  Vegetables  in  Colorado. 

In  connection  with  the  valuation  by  a  Board  of,  Appraisers 
of  ©xtensiv©  and  valuabl©  water  rights  in  Colorado,  now  owned 
by  a  oompUny  and  proposed  to  be  acquir©d  by  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, the  writer  uias  recently  employed  to  collect  authontie 
data,  suDsequ©ntly  embodied  in  an  affidavit  giving  th©  names 
and  addresses  of  the  growers,  as  to  th©  valu©  of  th©  orops  of 
irrigat©d  land  in  Colorado,  the  value  of  the  water  rights  and 
watof  supply  for  irrigating  such  land,  and  the  resulting  enhanced 
valu©  of  tn©  land  including  such  wat©r  rights.  Som©  of  the  in* 
formation  so  collected,  giving  th©  amounts  in  English  money^ 
will  probably  interest  th©  readers  of  th©  Journal  of  Horticviiure, 
(For  climatic  conditions,  se©  my  letter  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture of  16th  January  last.) 

The  last  published  report,  viz.,  that  for  190C,  of  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  gives  the  following  figures  for  th© 
vicinity  of  Denver : — 


Feuit. 

AvBRAQE  Yield 

FEB  ACBE. 

300  boxea 

500  crates 

850  crates 

1,800  quarts 

4,000  quarts 

2,000  quarts 

AVEBAQE 

Selling  Price. 

3/9  per  box 
2/-  per  crate 
8/-  per  crate 
lOd.  per  quart 
7id.  per  quart 
5d.  per  quart 

Crop  Value 

FEB  AOBB. 

£   s.  d. 
56    2  6 

Plums 

50    0  0 

Cherries 

Blackberries... 
Kaapberries  ... 
Strawberries .. 

...        140    0  0 
75    0  0 

...        125    0  0 
41  11  0 

Note  :  A  Colorado  Apple  box  is  Id^in  long,  12iin  wide,  and  ll^in 
deep,  and  oontains  501b  net  weight  of  Apples.  A  Colorado  Pear  box  is 
somewhat  smaller,  containing  from  401b  to  451b  of  Pears.  A  orate  of 
Plums  is'  a  box  containing  four  square  chip  baskets  holding  51b  each,  or 
201b  of  Flams.  A  crate  of  Cherries  is  a  box  containing  24  chip  boxes 
holding  one  quart  each. 

In  1907,  near  Rocky  Ford,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  160  miles 
bv  railroad  S.E.  from  Denver,  one  field  of  twenty  acres  of 
Cantaloupes  netted  the  grower  £600,  or  £30  per  acre.  On 
account  of  thoir  high  quafity,  Cantaloupes  ar©  shipp©d  almost 
by  th©  train  load  from  that  section  of  Colorado  to  the  larg© 
cities  of  the  Middle  and  Eastom  States.  The  following  6©l©c- 
tions  from  numerous  similar  instances  are  from  the  Grand 
Valley,  in  Western  Colorado,  over  400  miles  by  nailroad  from 
Denver.  During  1906,  one  alone  of  th©  s©veral  fruit  growers' 
associations  in  the  Grand  Valley  shipped  1,152  raUr^id  oars 
(capacity  2o,Q001b)  of  fruit  to  over  twenty  other  States,  som© 
as  far  ea  New  York,  Quebec,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

No.  1.  Ten  acre  orchard  (seven  acres  in  bearing  Poars,  and 
thr©©  in  Apples  not  yet  in  bearing)  sold  in  1906  for  £200  per 
acre.  The  purchaser  netted  £170  per  acre  on  his  Pears  in 
1907.  No.  2.  In  1907,  1,600  boxes  of  Peans  grown  on  thre© 
acres,  average  pric©  10s.  per  box,  or  £800,  or  £266  per  acre. 
No.  3.  In  1907  Pears  brought  £315  per  acre,  and  in  1906  £240 
per  acre.  No.  4.  In  1907  £340  worth  of  Bartlett  Poars  grown 
on  seven-eighths  of  an  acre.  No.  5.  Cherry  orchard  pur- 
chased in  1906  at  £200  per  acre.  In  1907  crop  netted  £400 
p?r  acre.  No.  6.  In  1907,  crop  of  2 J  acres  of  Peaches 
(Elbertas  in  full  bearing)  fetched  £520,  or  at  the  nat©  of  £248 
p©r  acr©.  No.  7.  Retired  Methodist  minister  in  1906  bought 
Apple  orchard  for  less  than  £200  per  acr©.  In  1907  h©  notted 
£300  x>sr  acre  for  Jonathan  Apples. 

Th©  D©nv©r  Fruit  Growors'"  Association  has  over  100  mem- 
bers, whose  products  it  sells,  as  well  as  th©  products  of  many 
othor  growons,  both  mombens  and  non-m©mb©TSj  all  living  within 
driving  distanc©  of  Donver.  Th©  following  instances,  among 
othors,  w©r©  furnishod  by  th©  manag©r  of  such  association. 
No.  1.  In  1907,  1,600  orates  of  Strawberries  sold  from  fiv© acres, 
averaging  8s.  4d.  per  crate,  less  cost  of  picking,  crating,  ana 
marketing,  2s.  4d.  per  crate,  netting  6s.  per  crat©,  or  £480 
net,  or  £96  net  per  acre.  No.  2.  In  1907,  ovor  600  crates  of 
Raspb©rri©s  sold  from  rathsr  less  than  two  acres,  av©raging 
9».  4d.  p©r  crat©,  l©8s  cost  of  picking,  crating,  and  marketing, 
28.  4d.  per  crate,  netting  7s.  per  crate,  or  £175  net,  or  about 
£87  10s.  per  acre. 

Cabbages  yield  from  12  tons  to  26  tons  per  acre,  aooording 
to  soil  and  care.  One  man  in  1907,  on  less  than  five  acres,  had 
130  tons  of  Cabbages,  or  26  tons  (2,0001b)  per  acre,  averag© 
pric©  3s.  per  1001b,  or  £78  per  acre,  less  cost  of  production,  mar- 
keting, &c.,  £12  per  acr©,  or  £66  per  acre  net.  Onion  crop 
ranges  from  200  to  300  sacks  (1001b  ©ach)  per  acre.  The  avorage 
pric©  for  1907  was  6s.  i)©r  eack,  that  is,  from  £60  to  £90  per 
acr©.  Cost  of  cultivation  and  marketing  ranges  from  2S.  to 
2s.  6d.  p©r  sack,  loaving  about  3s.  9d.  per  sack  net,  or  about 
£46  13s.  per  acre  net.  * 

Cauliflowers  ar©  extonsively  grown.  In  1907  one  man  liad 
12  acres  which  at  the  unusually  low  price,  locally,  of  l;id.  per  lb, 
yielded  £60  per  acre,  lees  cost  of  production  and  marketing, 
about  £20  per  acre,  netting  £40  per  acre.  Early  Cauliflowers 
and  Celery  are  often  grown  in  altemat©  rows,  th©  Cauliflowers 
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aold  off  before  the  Celery  is  cultivated,  making  two  crops  from 
practioally  the  same  ground.  One  man  in  one  season  6old.  from 
one  and  a  half  acres  of  gpxHind  £60  worth  of  early  Cauliflowers, 
and  then  £194  worth  of  Celery,  or  £254  from  the  one  and  a 
half  acres,  or  £169  per  acre.  He  dooA  not  employ  much 
asBisittDce. 

Another  man  in  1907  raised  3,000  doeen  of  Celery  per  acre, 
selling  at  the  ayerage  price  of  13)d.  per  doa,  or  £166  10s.  per 
acre;  cost  of  production,  marketing,  Ac,  d|d.  per  doeen,  or 
£41  Ids.  per  acre,  leaving  about  £126  per  acre  net.  The 
Market  Blaster,  Denver,  in  1907^  had  between  one  and  one  and 
a  quarter  acres  in  Celery;  had  it  oared  for  (i.e.,  plants  raised 
and  cultivated  and'  matured  product  marketed)  at  S^d.  per 
dosen,  and  netted  £100  on  the  crop. 

Turnips. — Average  crop,  20  tons  per  acre:  average  price, 
£2  lOs.  i)er  ton,  or  £50  per  acre.  Co^  of  production,  market- 
ing, &c..  from  £10  to  £15  jier  acre ;  net  from  £35  to  £40  per 
acre.  Parsnips. — Average  crop,  20  tons  per  acre;  average 
price,  £3  per  ton,  or  £60  per  acre.  Cost  of  production,  market- 
ing, &c.,  about  £10  per  acre.  Net  about  £50  per  acre.  Tomatoes 
are  a  field  ctop.  Average  yield,  ten  tons  per  acre.  In  the 
Platte  Valley  below  Denver,  one  field  of  18  acres  in  1907  pro- 
duced 15  tons  per  acre,  canning  factory  price,  £2  per  ton,  or 
£30  per  acre. 

All  the  land  is  freehold,  the  title  originally  coming  (within 
the  last  fifty  years  at  the  longest)  from  tne  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  cultivators  are  the  owners.  Leases  are  the  excep- 
tion. Practically  every  man  therefore  handles  his  land  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  way  of  intensive  cultivation,  manuring, 
&c.  Land  near  Denver,  suitable  for  farming  and  market  gar- 
dening, without  improvements  (i.e.,  buildings  and  fences),  but 
with  ample  water  right,  depending  on  character  of  soil,  location, 
^.,  fetches  from  £50  to  £60  per  acre  and  upwards.  With  im- 
provements and  water  right,  the  selling  value  ranges  from  £60 
to  £250  per  fcre,  depending  on  nearness  to  Denver,  trans- 
portation facilities,  nature  of  soil,  and  character  and  extent  of 
improvements.  Where  planted  in  orchard^  bui^,  Ac,  fruit, 
actual  sales  are  made  at  £250  per  acre.  ^Thomas  Tonoe 
(formerly  of  Manchester,  England),  Denver,  30th  May. 

■  *■»  ■ 

Societies. 

R.H.S.  Soientifio  Committee,  June  9th. 

Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq..  M.A.,  F.L.8.,  F.E.8.  (in  the 
chair);  Dr.  M.  C.  Oooke.  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Me««rs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  W.  Ciithbertwn,  H.  T.  Giissow,  G.  S. 
Saunders,  W.  Hales  W.  C.  Worsdell,  E.  M.  Holmw?,  L.  do  B. 
Crawshay,  J.  W.  Gdell,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (secretary). 

Brogmaiintta  leaves  iojared.— Mr.  Glissow  report chI  that  he 
bad  examined  the  leaves  of  BrugmaniiNia  sliown  at  the  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  found  that  they  had  been  in- 
jured by  some  insect  which  had  punctured  the  leaf,  and  around 
this  puncture  corky  cells  had  developed. 

MalfoFmad  Orohidi.— Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  report<Ml  that  he 
had  examined  a  specimen  of  Cattleya  intermedia  referred  to 
him  in  which  three  flowers  had  become  fused  together  so  that 
there  were  eighteen  perianth  pieces  in  the  resulting  fasciated 
specimen  and  three  properly  formed  columns.  The  ovaries, 
however,  were  completely  absent.  Mr.  Gurney  Wilson,  of  Glen- 
thome,  Hay  wards  Heath,  Sussex,  sent  flowers  of  Odonto- 
gk»sum  crispum  which  were  referred  to  Mr.  Worsdell. 

Ozalit  BopUnrlfoUa.— Mr.  W.  Hales,  F.R.H.S.,  showed  the 
interesting  Oxalis  Bupleurifolia,  a  Brazilian  species  with  small 
yellow  flowers,  having  the  petioles  developea  into  phyllodes, 
whkk  are  remarkable  in  being  placed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically,  as  in  most  plants  pos-sessing  phyllodes.  In  several 
oases  the  phyllodes  possessed  at  their  tii»  the  three  leaflets 
nornml  in  species  of  Oxalis.  though  occasionally  the  terminal 
one  was  represented  only  by  a  small  linear  outgrowth,  and 
sometimes  all  were  absent.  These  leaves  are  sensitive  to  con- 
tact. The  plant  grows  in  shady  woods  in  Brazil,  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  horizontal  position  of  the  pnyllodes. 

MalfoFmed  Streptooarpat— Mr.  J.  W.  Odell,^  F.R.H.S., 
showed  very  fine  flowers  of  Streptocarpus  having  in  eome  cases 
two  linear  petaJoid  outgrowths  arising  l)etween  the  calyx  and 
the  corolla  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  flower,  in  others  pftamens 
were  produced  in  this  position.  .  Mr.  Odell  found  tliat  the  later 
produced  flowers  bore  stamens,  while  the  first  flowers  had  the 
petaloid  outgrowths.  He  had  seen  similar  growths  in  Gloxinia, 
and  in  the  present  case  he  removed  the  first  developed  flowers 
as  soon  as  the  petaloid  outgrowths  were  noticed,  and  the  flowers 
next  produced  developed  stamens  in  the  position  occupied  by  the 
outgrowths  in  the  first  produced  flowers. 

Rosa  lutea.— In  June,  1906.  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S., 
showed  before  the  committee  dried  sijeciniens  of  a  yellow  Il<»<> 
from  Baalbec  which  had  been  named  at  Kew,  Rosa  Eglanteria 
(=  R.  lutea).  Mr.  Sutton  subsequently  obtainotl  through  a 
lady  misi^ionary  at  Baalbec  some  pods  and  f^hoots  of  this  Rose, 


but  thev  were  dead  when  they  arrived.  Later,  however,  he 
receivea  other  seeds,  from  which  three  plants  haa  been  reared, 
and  which  were  now  flowering  in  his  earden.  He  exhibited  • 
flower  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow  c^our,  measuring  3in  in 
diameter.  A  full  aooount  of  the  history  of  thia  plant,  which 
Colonel  Prain  thought  when  he  0a w  the  dried  specimens  from 
Baalbec  to  be  identical  with  the  Indian  Rose  JBglanteria,  is 
given  in  the  Gard.  Chron.^  July,  1906. 

Yellow  ttrlpe  la  Dairodl]t.~SDecimens  of  this  well-known 
disease  were  received,  and  aoroe  aiecussion  took  i^laoe  concerning 
it.  Various  members  of  the  committee  detailed  their  experi- 
ences concerning  it,  and  regarded  as  contributory  causes  the 
use  of  freah  manure,  late  planting,  and  too  wet  a  soil.  Tie 
precise  primary  cause  is  at  present  unknown,  but,  as  Mr.  Darlings 
ton  su Rested  in  his  lecture  at  the  general  meeting,  imperfect 
root  action  may  be  a  cause,  but  whether  primary  or  secondary 
is  not  clear. 

AbBoraial  Dalty.— Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  showed  an  abnormal 
Daisy  having  the  head  inverted  eo  that  the  florets  pointed 
downwards  instead  of  upwards  as  in  the  normal  infloreacence : 
while  the  stalk  paesed  completely  through  the  centre  of  the  head, 
and  was  attached  at  the  upper  side  where  there  were  the  usual 
bracts  forming  the  involucre,  but  in  thia  case  occupying  the 
upper  portion  of  the  inflorescence. 

Royal  HoFtioaltaral. 

Colonial  Fbuit  Show.    Awards,  Junk  11  and  12. 

Gold  Medal  to  the  West  Indian  Produce  Association  for  a 
collection  of  fruits  and  preserves ;  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land for  collectioa  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

SiLVBK-GiLT  Kniobtian  Mbdal  to  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
Committee  of  Dominica  for  Limes;  Messrs.  R.  Jackson  and  Ck>., 
172,  Piccadilly.  W.,  for  preserves;  Messrs.  T.  Riven  and  Son, 
Sa  w  bridge  wort  n,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots;  Messrs.  Yuill  and  Co., 
for  collection  of  Apples  *  the  Government  of  Western  Australia 
for  Apples,  Pears,  and  (irapes;  Messrs.  F.  Westmacott  and  Co., 
150,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  for  wines;  Messrs.  J.  Sedgwick 
and  Co.,  of  Cape  ToH-n  for  wines;  Miss  Martin,  of  WiUowbrook, 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  for  preserved  fruits. 

Silver-oilt  Banksl&n  Medal  to  Mr.  E.  Blakeney,  2do, 
Cashel  Street,  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  for  Apples. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Dominica  Fruit  Growers'  Ass<^- 
ciation  for  Limes;  "Tropical  Life,"  112,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G., 
for  Cacao  bfMins. 

Silver  Flora  Medal  to  the  Natal  Bulb  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Durban,  for  bulbs  of  Lilium  Harrisi. 

Silver  Kniohtlan  Medal  to  Messrs.  Clarke  Bros.,  Whan- 
gam,  N.Z.,  for  preserved  fruits  (quality,  bottling,  and  staging)  ; 
Western  Province  Preserving  Co.,  P.O.,  Orchard  Siding,  for 
pr«»erves;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  for  fruit  trees  in 
jvotfi;  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  for  collection  of  Apples. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medal  to  H.  C.  Williamson*  Esq.,  Mel- 
lK>iime,  for  four  cases  of  Apples ;  the  Hon.  J.  Cox  Fillan.  of  W^all 
House,  Dominica,  for  Limes;  Mrs.  Sophia  Miller,  Moyleen, 
Marlow,  for  chutneys. 

Royal  National  Talip. 

MIDDLETON,  June  10th,  1908. 
The  show  at  Middleton  was  a;lmost  a  failure,  the  w4M*st  but 
one  I  have  ever  seen.  The  cold,  miserable  weatner  experienced 
almost  to  the  end  of  May  playea  havoc  with  the  plants,  and  the 
sudden  burst  of  tropical  heat  in  the  last  week  of  May  and  the 
early  part  of  June  caused  the  poor  starved  buds  to  open  before 
they  nad  grown  to  pnoper  sise.  The  heat  complicated  with 
thunderstorms  and  mighty  rushing  winds,  completed  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  unhappy  grower,  and  few  were  tne  exhibitors  ahJe 
to  show  flowers  on  June  10.  It  has  truly  been  one  of  the  worst 
seasons  ever  known  for  Tulips,  and  most  of  us  must  have  been 
ashamed  to  show  our  beds  tliis  year,  as  the  percentage  of  non- 
bloomers  has  been  so  high,  and  mismarked  and  cripptod  flowers 
the  rule  rather  tlkan  the  exception.  All  the  southern  men  were 
absent,  and  none  of  the  Yorwihire  growers  turned  up,  and  the 
sliow  was,  except  for  the  new  Middleton  growers,  simply  a  duel 
between  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  of  Stalybndge,  and  myself.  I 
managed,  by  employing  all  the  wits  that  God  has  given  me,  to 
beat  nim  in  the  Cup  class,  but  everywhere  else,  except  in  the 
three  flames  and  the  breeders,  he  was  supreme,  and  the  show 
was  well  worth  visiting  if  only  to  see  how  even  in  thia  year  of 
difficulty  and  disappointment  unremitting  attention  can  obtain 
reward.^  Mr.  Knowhs  showed  some  fine  feathered  flowers,  hie 
Wm.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  that  variety  I  iiave 
ever  seen;  and  his  Sir  J.  Paxton  that  won  the  premier  for  the 
best  flame  was  a  lovely  flower.  This  fine  old  variety,  which  has 
l)een  in  existence  about  sixty  years,  is  still  unapproachable^ 
and  .seedling  raisers  are  almost  hopeless  about  beating  it. 
Novelties  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  Knowles  showed  eome 
feathered  byb.  seedlings  that  will  be  useful.  Breeders  were 
poor,  and  little  need  be  taid  about  them.  The  premier  breeder 
was  Alfred  Lloyd,  miscd  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  retersfield,  and 
named  after  him  by  mys<»lf  when  his  seedlings  were  dispersed 
after  his  death.     THe  j'ldgtt-,  Messrs.  H.  Whittaker,  of  ^uilpas, 
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Cheshire,  and  C.  W.  Needham,  of  Hate,  made  the  following 
AWAirds 

Clafl^  l.-TWELVE  DISSIMILAR  TULIPS,  TWO  FEATHERED 
AND  TWO  FLAMED  OF  EACH  CLASS.-l,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley 
(Hiddleton)  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Maaterpiece,  feathered;  Sir  J. 
Pazton,  Saml.  Barlow,  flamed  biaarres;  Mre.  Atkin,  Annie 
McGregor,  feathered;  Aglaia,  Annie  McGregor,  flamed  roeee;  Jiolet 
Amiable,  Amaeon,  feathered;  Talieman  and  Bob  Moorley,  flamed 
bybloemens;  2,  Mr.  James  Knowlee  (Stalybridge)  with  Wm.  Wilson. 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  feathered;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hardy,  flamul 
biaarree;  Modesty,  Mrs.  Collier,  feathered;  A.  McGregor,  Lady  C. 
Gordon,  flamed  rooes;  Lilian  and  seedling,  feathered;  Talieman  and 
Beanty  of  Litchnrch,  flamed  byblflemens. 

Claee  2.-SIX  DISSIMILAR  TULIPS,  ONE  OF  EACH  CLASS. 
—1,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Saml.  Barlow,  James  Smith,  biaarres;  Lady 
C.  Gordon,  A.  McGregor,  roses;  Talisman  and  Stockport,  bybloe- 
mens;  2,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Garibaldi,  bizarres; 
A.  McGregor,  Mrs.  Collier,  roses;  Talisman  and  Violet  Amiable, 
byblcomens;  3,  Mr.  W.  Mellalien  (Middlebon)  with  Sir  J.  Paxton; 
feathered  and  flamed  bizarres;  A.  McGregor  and  Modesty,  roses; 
Elisabeth  Pegg  and  Bertha,  bybloemens. 

Class  3.~SIX  DISSIMILAR  TULIPS,  ONE  OF  EACH  CLASS 
(for  small  growere).—!,  Mr.  W.  Stringer  (Middleton)  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  feathered  and  flamed  bizarres;  Rose  Hill,  A.  McGregor, 
roses:  Adonis  and  Violet  Amiable,  bybloemens;  2,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hnlse 
(Middleton)  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  feathered  and  flamed;  Mabel, 
A.  McGregor,  roses;  Adonis  and  Violet  Amiable,  bybloemens. 

Class  4.— THREE  FEATHERED  TULIPS.— 1,  Mr.  Knowles, 
with  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  Lizzie,  and  Lncy  Grey. 

Class  5.— THREE  FLAMED  TULIPS.-l.  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Mabel,  Talisman;  2,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
A.  McGregor,  Talisman;  3,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Lord  Lilford, 
A.  McGregor,  and  Lord  Denman. 

Class  6.-PA1B  OF  TULIPS  (MAIDEN  GROWERS).-!.  Mr. 
Stringer,  with  Lizzie  and  A.  McGregor;  2,  Mr.  Mellalien,  with 
Modesty  and  Sir  J.  Paxton;  3,  Mr.  flnlse,  with  Modesty  and  Sir 
J.  Paxton. 

Claas  7.— PAIR  OF  TULIPS.— 1,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Lizzie  and 
Dr.  Haidy;  2,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxbon,  feathered  and 
flamed;  3,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Lizzie  and  A.  McGregor;  4.  Mr. 
Mellalien,  with  Modesty  and  Sir  J.  Paxton;  5,  Mr.  Hulse,  with 
Modesty  and    Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Class  8.-SINGLE    BLOOMS.-FEATHERED    BIZARRES.-l. 

2.  Mr.  Knowlee,  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish;  3,  4,  Mr.  Bentley,  with 
W.  Wilson  and  Masterpiece. 

FEATHERED  ROSES.— 1,  2,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Modesty  and 
Rachel;  3,  4,  Mr.  Bentley.  with  Jane  and  Lizzie;  5,  Mr.  Stringer, 
with  Miss  Edwards;  6,  Mr.  Mellalien,  with  Comte  de  Vergennes. 

FEATHERED  BYBLCBMENS.— 1,  2,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Dora 
and  Violet  Amiable;  3,  4.  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Beesie  and  Diarmid. 

FLAMED  BIZARRES.-l,  2,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton; 

3,  4,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Hardy. 
FLAMED  ROSES.— 1,  2.  Mr.  Knowlee,  with  A.  McGregor  and 

Mrs.  Telford;   3,  4,  Mr.  Bentley,   with  Mabel  and  A.  McGregor; 
5,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  A.  McGregor. 

FLAMED  BYBL(EMENS.-1,  4.  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Talisman; 

2,  3,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Talisman;  5,  Mr.  Mellalien,  with  Guide. 
Class  9.-THE  BEST  FLAMED  FLOWER  IN  THE  SHOW.- 

Mr.  Knowlee  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

THE  BEST  FEATHERED  FLOWER  IN  THE  SHOW.-Mr. 
Knowles  with  Wm.  Wilson. 

Class  lO.-SIX  BREEDER  TULIPS,  TWO  OF  EACH  CLASS.- 
1,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  A.  Lloyd,  (xerald,  bizarres;  Olivia, 'Dawn, 
roses;  Diarmid.  seedling  bybloemens. 

Class  ll.-THREE  BREEDER  TULIPS,  ONE  OF  EACH 
CLASS.— 1,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Gerald,  seedling,  and  Thnrslan's 
rose  seedling ;  2,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Lioyd^s  219,  A.  McGregor,  and 
Beanty  of  Litchnrch. 

Class  12.-SINGLE  BLOOMS.-BIZARRE  BREEDERS.-l,  2, 
Mr.  Bentley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  A.  Lloyd;  3,  Mr.  Mellalien, 
with  (Soldfinder. 

ROSE  BREEDERS.— 1,  2,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Mdme.  St.  Arnand 
and  A.  McGregor;  3,  4,  Mr.  Mellalien,  with  Rose  Hill;  5,  Mr. 
Stringer,  with  Mrs.  Barlow. 

BYBL(EMEN  BREEDERS.-l.  2.  Mr.  Bentley,  with  seedlings; 

3,  Mr.   Mellalien,  with  Beauty  of   Litchnrch. 

BEST  BREEDER  IN  THE  SHOW.-Mr.  Bentley  with  Alfred 
Lloyd.-J.  W.  B. 

Birmingham  Botanical  and  Hortioultural. 

The  recent  early  summer  exhibition  of  orchids  and  early 
summer  flowers,  annually  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  above 
society,  again  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best.  The  next  exhibition  is 
scheduled  for  July  15.  when  prizes  are  offered  for  Roses,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  hardy  garden  flowers.  The  shows  in  question  serve 
to  bridge  over  all  stages  of  floral  display  between  the  incoming 
of  the  Daffodils  in  April  and  the  (^liamations  and  Picotees  in 
August.  Tlie  invitation  of  the  committee,  headed  by  the 
president  (Neville  Chamberlain,  Esq.),  and  the  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  T.  Humphreys),  for  honorary  exhibits  was  generously 
responded  to  by  such  notable  exhibitors  ss  Mr,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Highbury;  Mr.  AV.  Waters  Butler,  Southfield;  Richard 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester;  Bakers,  Wolverhampton;  Robert 
Sydenham,  Gunn^  and  Son,  H.  N.  Eltisoii,  and  others. 

In  the  competitive  classes   the    response    was     numericaJly 


very  meagre,  omly  one  exhibit  in  each  class.  Mr.  J.  Mackay, 
of  Highbury,  staged  hall-a-dosen  specimen  ^  orchids  of  him 
merit,  and  Mr.  Robert  Usher,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Kemick, 
Haxbome  House,  with  a  doasen  plants  of  Astilbe  Queen  Alex- 
andra and  Hydrangea  Horteosia,  were  first  and  third  respeo* 
tively.  The  Highbury  collection  of  ordiids  was  accounted  the 
largest  and  best  yet  seen  at  any  one  of  the  Birmingham  fihowa. 
Also  very  excellent  waa  the  extensive  and  choice  oolleotion  of 
orchids  set  up  hy  Mr.  R.  H.  Joaes,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Butler,  which  was  backed  up  by  a  line  of  white  Liliums  in  pots. 
Messra.  Gunn  arranged  an  attractive  groap  of  Roses  in  pots,  wad 
won  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.  had  a  repreeentar 
tive  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  other  flowers.  (Bronae 
medal.)  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  won  a  silver  medal  for  a  nice  col- 
lection of  Spanish  Irises  and  Ixias.  Messrs.  Baker  and  Sons 
staged  a  collection  of  loaiff-spirrred  Aquilegias  and  Oriental 
Poppies.  (Silver-^t  medal.)  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison  staged  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  exotic  and  hardy  ferns.  (Bronse  medal.) 
— G. 

Crawley  (Sassex)  Gardeners'. 

A  Trip  to  Wabmham. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  O.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Wamham 
CV>urt,  Honsham,  the  members  of  the  above  asBociataon  made 
their  first  outing  of  the  season  on  Wednesday,  Juno  10.  Hie 
party  left  Crawly  at  2.90  in  the  afternoon  in  a  motor  char-a- 
banc,  seating  thirty.  After  a  very  enjovable  jouroeythnough 
the  immtediate  districts  of  Fay  Gate  ana  Horsham,  Wamham 
Court  was  reached  at  half-past  three,  and  the  party  waa  met  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  head  gardener,  who  escorted  the  members  around 
the  beautiful,  interesting,  and  well-kept  gardens  and  glass 
houses.  ^'Something  of  everything"  was  here  to  be  seen,  and 
each  respective  thing  of  its  kind  spoke  of  the  vory  able  treat- 
ment it  receives  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
owner,  is  keenly  interested  in  his  gardeoifi,  and  believes  in  doing 
things  well. 

The  orchids  were  a  centre  of  admiration,  and  the  oolleotion 
is  unique,  all  the  plants  being  their  own  hybrids^  and  everyone 
knows  what  gems  are  contained.  Mr.  Lucas  exhibits  from  time 
to  time  at  the  R.H.S.  meetings.  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Tomatoes  were  each  seen  well  laden  with  fine  fruits.  The  ter- 
races, Rose  garden,  &c.,  was  also  inspected.  The  carpet  bedding 
and  clipped  ti>ees  proved  very  interesting  to  many  members. 
Then  a  .walk  through  the  magnificent  rock  garden  came  as  a 
pleasure,  and  many  words  of  admiration  were  heard,  whilst  the 
same  can  well  be  said  of  the  wild  garden,  some  nine  or  ten  acres 
in  extent,  which  has  been  formed  within  the  last  three  cr  four 
years.  Here  one  saw  judicious  groupings  of  Austrian  Briars, 
the  copper  and  single  yellow  being  particularlyfine ;  also  climb- 
ing Ro^  on  rough  poles,  Genistas,  Brooms,  weigelias,  P3rrus, 
Gratsegus,  Lupinus,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  good  subjects 
in  variety. 

The  crops  iii  the  kitchen  garden  were  splendid.  Strawberries 
and  other  fruits  promised  well.  A  most  ex<]uisite  sight  ri^t 
through  the  long  middle  walk  was  a  grouping  of  Violas  in  a 
great  variety  of  shades.  This  alone  formed  a  feature  in  itself, 
and  well  repaid  the  visit.  A  walk  through  the  arboretum  gave 
the  party  a  representative  lot  of  subjects  to  admire.  Mr.  Dun- 
can very  kindly  and  oourteouslv  answered  the  many  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  members,  and  before  parting,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  llr.  Lucas  for  kindly  allowing  the 
association  to  inspect  the  gardens,  eaid  to  Mr.  Duncan  for  his 
assistance  that  day.  Tea  being  partaken  of,  end  a  walk  throu^ 
Horsham  following,  Crawley  was  reached  about  8  p.m.,  all  fully 
delighted  with  the  time  spent. — H.  H. 


Kef  Notes. 


Among  the  good  things  now  in  flower  are  Pulmonaria 
Richardsoni,  Hedvsarum  neglectum  (with  purple  flowers), 
Dianthuses  (species),  Anthericum  liliago,  Camassias,  Asphodeline 
hi  tea,  Ranunculus  acris  fl.^pl.,  with  brilliant  button-like  yellow 
flowers.  A  bed  of  Sweet  Fea  Mont  Blanc  is  quite  one  of  the 
finest  features  in  the  open  airj  while  a  change,  and  vastly  for 
the  better,  has  been  wrought  m  the  circle  at  the  west  end  of 
the  main  walk.  The  grass  nas  been  done  away  with^  and  there 
is  now  a  mounded  mass  of  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

In  the  rockery  are  nice  masses  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  and 
R.  p.  alba,  Podophyllum  Emodi,  with  handsome  foliage  and 
featnery  creani-hued  inflorescence.  Geranium  cinereum  album 
is  dw^rf,  with  handsome  flowers.  The  new  scarlet  Primula 
Cockbumiana  also  holds  out  well.  In  the  alpine  house  a  week 
ago  there  was  Campanula  spicata,  bearing  stout  purple  spikes 
15in  high;  Saponaria  Wiemanni,  growing  cushion-like,  ejad  with 
blush  flowers,  was  another  pretty  subject.  Meconopsis  aculeata 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  and  now  we  name  Saxifraga 
cotyledon  Icelandica,  which  is  a  stronger  variety  than  the  t^^, 
with  immenise  panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  Iris  garden  is  iust 
past  its  best;  but  the  border  of  annuals  (Duchess  Border)  is 
gaining  daily  in  interest.— S.  E. 
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Windsor  and  Frogmore. 


Yltlt  of  the  Boyal  Hortlcultaral  Soelety't  Committeet. 

It  WAS  A  red-lett-er  day  to  some  of  us.  Th«  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticulttiral  Society  had  been  honoured  with  the 
gracious  consent  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to  arrange  for  a 
visit  of  the  society's  committees  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frog- 
more;  and  this  Tisit,  which  had  been  excellently  planned,  and 
was  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  took  place  on  Wednesday  week, 
June  10,  in  glorious  summer  weather.  A  more  enjoyable  day 
could  not  possibly  have  been. 

The  company  met  at  Paddington  Station,  London,  at  noon, 
and  journeyed  in  reserved  carriages  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way to  the  Royal  Borough  of  Windsor,  where  others  of  the  com- 
mitteemen were  waiting ;  and  under  the  ciccroneship  of  Lieut.- 
Ool.  Holford  (whose  promotion  from  the  rank  of  Major  had  been 
announced  the  night  previously),  and  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  others  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
the  party  directed  their  steps  to  the  ancient  Guildhall,  where 
his  Worsnip  the  Mayor  of  W^mdsor,  attired  in  his  robes  of  office, 
awaited  to  receive  hit*  guests  of  the  day. 


The  Kitchen  Qarden  Terrace,  Frogmore. 


Soon  the  members  had  been  ushered  to  the  dining  hall,  upon 
whose  historic  walls  are  many  portrait  paintings  of  Royal  per- 
sonages, including  those  of  the  late  Queen  and  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  a  magnificent  life-size  painting  of  George  IV.,  "the 
fijst  gentleman  of  Europe." 

The  luncheon  was  enjoyable,  like  all  else  in  that  day's  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  generously  provided  by  the  Mayor,  wnose 
additional  guests  completed  a  muster  of  120  persons.  Seated  at 
the  top  table  were  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  in  the  chair.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Col.  Holford,  the  Vicar  of  Windsor,  Sir  Albert 
K.  Rollit,  Rev.  Father  Brampton,  Rev.  S.  K.  Tahourdin,  and 
Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  while  the  croupiers  were  members  of  the 
borough  council. 

The  toast  list  was  short.  The  Mayor  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  King,"  then  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  proposed  a  toast  to  his  Worship  the 
Mayor.  The  company  was  very  much  indebted  to  the  Mayor, 
and  were  haying  experience,  in  a  most  agreeable  direction,  of 
English  municipal  institutions.  Sir  Trevor  was  not  sure  that 
he  would  not  rather  be  Mayor  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Windsor, 
with  its  great  historic  traditions,  than  Lord  Alayor  of  London. 
He  feared,  however,  he  was  now  too  old  to  be  ambitious  for 
either  office.  As  another  evidence  of  municipal  hospitality.  Sir 
Trevor  alluded  to  the  visit  this  week  of  a  deputation  from  the 
R.H.S.  to  the  jubilee  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  where  the 
delegates  were  to  be  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York. 
On  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticultuital  Society's  committees,  he 


heartily  thanked  the  Mayor  for  his  full-hearted  and  generous 
reception. 

The  Mayor,  in  reply,  mid  he  was  honoured  indeed  to  be 
entertaining  representatives  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  was  more  than  paid  in  the  assurance  that  he  was  adminis- 
tering to  the  day's  enjoyment.  He  felt  his  year  of  office 
slipping  away,  and  he  had  not  accomplished  one-tenth  part  of 
the  objects  of  his  desire.  But  he  was  proud  of  being  Mayor  of 
the  Royal  Borough  cf  Windsor.  He  hoped  to  keep  W^indsorto  the 
front.  It  was  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  a  city  of  noble  memories. 
He  trusted  that  evei-y  pleasure  they  found  to-day  mi^ht  be  ten- 
fold increased  at  another  visit,  and  if  they  came,  he  hojied  they 
would  ajeain  bring  as  bright  a  day. 

St.  George's  Chapel,  a  gem  of  perpendicular  architecture, 
was  then  visited,  and  judging  by  the  expressions  of  sur^ndse 
and  admiration  that  were  overheard  on  every  side,  this  beauti- 
ful and  famous  edifice  was  hitherto  unknown  to  many  who  were 
present.  Adjoining  St.  George's  Chapel  io  the  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel,  a  marvel  of  interior  architectural  magnifioence,  in 
which  is  a  cenotaph  to  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  also  l^e  tomb  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Albany ;  and  the  sarcophagus  over  the  grave 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  another  chapel  lies  the  beautifully 
sculptured  recumbent  marble  effigy  of  the  ill-fated  Prince 
Imperial,  killed  during  the  Zulu  War,  and  whose  sword  hangs 

upon  the  railing 
near  his  tomb. 

Windsor 
Castle,  the  most 
imposing  of  the 
royal  residences 
of  Europe,  as  it 
towers  with  its 
massive  walls 
above  the  charm- 
ing borough  of 
Windsor,  and 
over lookin  g 
twelve  of  the 
fairest  of  £ng- 
1  i  s  h  counties 
from  its  Round 
Tower,  was  the 
next  object  of 
our  visitation. 
The  abounding 
richness  of  its 
internal  equip- 
ments surpasses 
description .  It 
was  to  Colonel 
Holford' s  fore- 
thought that  ihe 
party  owed  the 
pleasure  of 
viewing  these. 
Among  the  many 
features  of  in- 
terest were  the 
Royal  collections 
of  china,  the 
Grand  Staircase, 
the  Presence 
Chamber,  with 
splendid  tapes- 
tries, the  ceil- 
remark- 
The 


ings  painted  by  Verrio.  and  much  most  florid  and  re 
able  wood-oarving  by  tne  self-taught  Grinling  Gibbons, 
armoury  contained  Henry  V.'s  cradle — an  oblong  oaken  box, 
swung  on  treddles,  and  long  since  worm-eaten.  This  for 
the  Hero  of  Agincourt,  whose  oonquests  added  France  to 
the  English  King's  dominions.  Here,  too,  is  a  sword 
valued  at  £1,000.  In  another  chamber  there  is  the  Peacock 
Throne  of  Tiboo  Sahib,  a  small  Kolden  peacock  from  it  beins 
worth  £70,000.  St.  George's  Hall  is  emolasoned  on  walls  ana 
ceiling  with  escutcheons  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  small 
brass  tablets  on  the  lower  walls  represent  the  various  Knight's 
of  the  Garter.  The  Waterloo  Chamber,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  ship's  saloon,  commemorates  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  State  apartments,  and  is  hung  with  oil-paintings 
by  Lawrence.  The  spacious  carpet  upon  its  floor  weighs  over 
tfiree  tons,  and  was  made  by  convicts  at  Agra,  in  one  entire  piece. 
Lastly,  a  mention  is  surely  deserved  for  tne  Van  Dvke  room  of 
Royal  paintings — portraits  of  the  Charles's,  King  William  III., 
and  the  Georges,  with  their  queens. 

Ere  passing  to  the  terrace  gardens  and  the  park,  most  of  the 
company  had  a  hasty  glance  at  Sir  Dighton  Probyn's  pretty  and 
quamt  little  alpine  garden  upon  and  around  one  of  the  slopes 
of  the  castle.  His  Majesty's  private  secretary  takes  a  keen 
pei-sonal  interest,  we  were  told,  in  this  charming  retreat. 

The  inspection  of  the  foregoing  features  had  occupied  till 
half-past  three  o'clock,  and  so  a  move  was  made  by  way  of  the 
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Terrace  Gardens  through  the  Great  Park,  with  ite  scores  of  acres 
of  mown  turf,  observing  on  the  way  the  new  golf  course ;  on- 
ward to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mausoleum  in  Frogmore 
grounds.     What  a  sublimely  regal  and  solemn  resting-place  has 


Of  course,  one  could  have  spent  hours  where  only 
ire  allottea.     In  the  <^pen  air   the   chief    features   t 


our  late  beloved. Queen,  within  tnese  walls  of  precious  stones  and 
s,  inlaid  and  painted  and  patterned  in  every  part! 


costliest  marbles, 


There  is  the  altar  where  Her  Majesty  used  privately  to  pray  and 
meditate,  behind  these  already  graven  images  of  herself  and  her 
Consortt  lying  side  by  side  upon  a  raised  dais,  and  hewn  as  from 
one  piece  of  solid  spotless  white  marble.  Nothing  that  I  saw 
during  the  day  touched  me  more  than  these  beautiful  effigies, 
that  of  the  (Jue^i  representing  het  as  she  appeared  in  1861 
when  Prince  Albert  died. 

•  •  • 

"What  shall  one  say  of  the  gardens?  They  are  very  ex- 
tensive ;  they  are  in  the  highest  state  of  excellence  in  point  of 
cultivation,  and  they  contain  much  that  called  for  the  highest 
praise,  and  which  piobably  made  some  of  the  giardeners  rather 
envious.  Of  course,  with  such  enormous  and  constant  demands 
for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
Frognaore  Gardens  are,  in  one  sense,  huge  manufactories.  At 
this  season,  or  during  the  Ascot  week,  thousands  of  ripe  Straw- 
berries from  under  glass  are  sent  to  the  Rojal  table.  Fruit 
trees  in  pots  struck  the  eye  in  quite  noticeable  quantity, 
each       bearing        its      ^ 

?[uota  o£  developing 
ruits ;  also  vineries 
in  all  stages,  from  the 
crops  already  cut, 
to  the  latest,  just  at 
the  stoning  period. 
Scores  of  Melons,  too, 
must  be  sent  away 
every  week — one  might 
say  almost  every  day. 

Then  in  the  floral 
and  plant  department 
thore  are  one  or  more 
houses  devoted  to  one 
kind  of  plant,  ss,  for 
instance,  in  the  follow- 
ing order  we  noted  a 
vast  conservatory 
filled  with  palms, 
numerous  nouses 
having  Cattleyas,  a 
Caladium  house,  a 
Croton  house,  an  An- 
thurium  house,  an- 
other given  over  to 
Gardenias,  to  Cal- 
anthes,  to  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
several  filled  with 
Malmaison  and  other 
Carnations;  a  Fuchsia 
house,  one  of  fancy 
Pelargoniums,  one 
each  containing  only 
Lilium  longiflonim, 
H  u  m  e  a  elejgens, 
Coleuses,  Hippeer 

strums,  Hydrangeas 
respectively^  and  so 
on.  There  is  a  continuous  span- roofed  corridor  to  which  the 
innumerable  span  houses  are  attached  at  right  cm^Ies.  This 
corridor  is  kept  furnished  with  seasonable  flowering  plants, 
and  just  now  these  comprise  Spirseas,  Azalsdas,  huge 
Hydrangeas  Hortens^  (4ft  high),  Canterbury  Bells,  Liliums, 
Schizanthuses,  Bottle-brush  tree  (Metrosideros  floribunda),  as 
standards;  AzaJea  rosaeflora,  very  prettj;  Saxifraga  pyra- 
midalis,  a  graceful  decorator;  Callas,  Clivias,  and  other  things. 
But  while  the  stages  at  either  side  (set  low,  and  well  beneath 
the  eye)  are  gay,  Uie  roof  is  still  more  gay.  All  the  wajr  along 
one  sees  the  resplendent  drapery  of  the  graceful  Fuchsia,  the 
quaint  and  picturesque  Rhodochiton  volubile,  with  its  tubular 
purple  flowers;  also  Passiflonas,  Tropoeolum  Fireball,  SoJanum 
Wendlandi,  Solanum  jasminoides,  trumpet  Honeysuckle,  and 
other  things  like  these.  Gloriosas  were  exoeedinglv  vigorous  in 
the  stove  or  foliage  house,  where  also  one  notiw?^  well-grown 
Ixoras. 

No  one  could  help  being  impressed  with  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  everything  and  every  place.  It  was  like  the  r^ 
splendent  orderliness  aboard  a  man-o*-war,  with  all  the  brasses 
burnished  and  shining.  Rex  Begonias  grew  beneath  the  stages  of 
the  Cattleya  houses ;  Lsolepis  (Scirpus)  gracilis  and  Pilea  musoosa 
draped  the  front  below  tne  stages  in  other  houses,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  offend  the  eye.  In  a  word,  thoxx>ughne(9S  is 
evidently  the  motto  of  Mr.  McKellar,  His  Majesty's  gardener- 
m-chief. 


minutes 
were  allotted.  In  the  <^pen  air  the  chief  features  that  im- 
pressed the  writer  were  the  Roses  and  Violas.  Roses  were 
j  everywhere,  and  so  early  into  flower!  Beds  of  them;  arches  of 
I  them;  masses  and  wreaths  of  Roses.  Mr.  Mawley  was  keenly 
!  alive  in  this  department;  while  Messrs.  Gibson,  of  Welbeck; 
I  Coomber,  of  TheHendre;  Fyfe,  of  Lockuige;  also  Alex.  Dean, 
Owen  Thomas  (back  again  looking  over  old  scenes),  G.  Wythes, 
J.  Lyne,  H.  Markham,  G.  Woodward,  8.  T.  Wright,  J.  Mclndoe, 
J.  Jaques,  W.  Pope  (late  of  Highdere  Castle),  and  others  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  were  seen  in  parties  exploring 
the  fiftv  acres  of  walled  kitchen  garden.  The  soil  is  an  ideal 
deep  alluvial  loam,  and  the  garden  is  well  sheltered.  AH  the 
south  walls  are  covered  with  young  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
which,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  chief  foreman^ 
never  give  any  trouble  and  bear  good  crops.  An  interesting 
feature  was  tne  curvilinear  trellises  bearing  Pear  trees,  and 
though  the  flowero,  being  all  over  the  curve,  are  fully  exposed 
to  frosts,  the  set  this  year  is  remarkably  good.  The  new  Apple 
orchard,  too,  westward  of  the  spacious  and  well-appointed 
bothy,  shows  signs  of  ^reat  promise,  and  though  many  of  the 
trees  had  no  craps,  or  light  crops,  they  were,  so  far  as  one  could 
see,  all  clean  and  vigorous. 

During  the  past  six  years    the     gardens    have    been  quite 


A  View  of  Windsor  Castle. 


revolutionised,  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  having  been  .ex- 
pended upon  new  ranges  of  pits  and  houses,  and  on  the  new 
walls  and^the  bothy.  There  are  fifteen  young  men  therein, 
exclusive  of  the  married  foremen.  Running  east  and  west  oi 
the  garden,  past  the  bothy,  and  backed  on  the  south  side  by 
the  wall  or  the  fruit-nange.  and  on  the  other  by  a  trellis  of 
oblique  oondon  Pears  and  tne  surrounding  orchards,  there  are 
two  14ft  hardy  plant  borders  running  for  half  a  mile  in  straight 
line.  Pyrethrums  and  Peeonies,  Oriental  Poppies  and  dwarf 
Pinks,  masses  of  the  true  Geraniums,  pyramids  of  the  deep  bluq 
Anchusa  ita^ica  Dropmore  var.,  with  Stocks,  Erigeron  phila- 
delphicus,  Inoarvillea  Delavayi,  and  many  other  things  to  follow 
on  were  among  the  occupants  that  furnished  a  bright  and  well- 
balanced  display. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  a  note  was  the  Sweet  Peas 
(variety  Miss  Willmott)  in  small  tubs,  all  in  flower,  and  set  in 
lines  to  screen  the  outside  of  the  long  succession  of  lean-to  fruit 
rooms  and  Grape  store-houses.  Seen  from  Mr.  McKellar's  house 
they  were  bright  and  pleasing. 

But  the  time  flew  all  too  soon,  and  about  five  o'clock  the 
can'iages  came  round  to  carry  us  back  to  the  Royal  Borough, 
which  was  reached  after  a  charming  drive  through  part  of  the 
park,  in  time  to  partake  of  "the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates  "  ere  settling  down  again  in  the  returning  train. 
The  day  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  one  hopes  the  R.H.S. 
may  make  this  function  an  annual  one. — J.  H.  D. 
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Tonng  Gardeners'  Demain. 


•»*  The  priro 
G«r<J«iui,  Copped 
Hippeaatrunis. 


has    Ijeen     awarded  to  P.    W.   Sparks,   Tlie 
Hall,    Eppjngj    EsseXj    for    hi»    artiele    oa 


Hlppe«fttriiiiii  (ImarylUi). 

This  showy  bulbou;&-rooted  subject  is  springing  into  gr&ater 
faTOur  ©aoh  y^ar,  and  when  one  aeee  th©  beatiifful  colourings 
and  ii].arking;a  of  tho«e  osbibited  at  the  Tomple  Show  annually 
by  the  rarious  trade  «nd  prirate  giv>«<?rf»,  a  good  idt>a  is 
gained  as  to  the  reason  of  their  incn^asLng  popularity.  The 
original  sp*>ci©»  were  first  in  trod  need  from  the  We«t  InVliee  and 
South  Amerioa,  and  inchide  H,  equeetre,  H.  Tittatum,  H.  paidi- 
num,  and  H*  Ijeopoldi,  *nd  it  in  from  these  that  the  beautiful 
rarteties  we  now  possesji  bare  been  produced. 

The  J  ma^  be  mcreated  either  by  offaeta  or  from  seeds.     Tbe 


Part  of  the  Corridor,   Froiermore- 

finst  IS  &  good  way  to  increafie  a  desirable  variety,  aa  th^i?^  otf- 
few  «re  usually  plentiful.  The  st^ed  ^Jiould  be  sown  soon  «jtor 
^thering,  in  paus^  fillod  with  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  £»and,  pa:4^ed 
througb  a  |in  ftieve.  Phic<^  tbem  in  a  tt'nijx^mtnie  of  fiiMl^g 
to  TOdeg  Ftth,,  ktiepinjj  thi^  «oJl  moist,  lond  ui  a  fortnight  the 
seedlings  ^vill  be  threiigli.  WliHi  th^^  aro  lyndy  pot  them  singly 
into  tbnnil>-#iis!ed  |X)ts,  Hud  i>lun^**  tbt^m  in  cocoa-nut  fibre;  in 
a  well  lig}it<Kl  boUMJ  whoti*  tlui  tHnpf*n*tnro  th>*^s  not  fjjll  bi'low 
6*5d©g.  Th^  aft<^r  treafcuumt  c<>n*.i>ts  of  p^tHnp:  them  on  as 
rf*q Hired  till  th*-  18-siKo  \&  rf-fichi-dj  »nt\  ux  these  they  i^boubl 
flower*  Seedlint^  pibot^ld  _  not  br*  dri^^l  off  during"  winter, 
though  they  will  not  rpcjiiiri^  such  brpi  aTnounts  of  wator  jls  in 
an  rattier.  The  soil  for  potting  should  b*^  three  part^  bbrous 
loom,  one  part  leaf  soiJ,  one?  pwrt  ^and,  find  a  sprinkhng  of 
toot.  When  they  are  in  flowei'  tho^:^  at  ^otxl  form  jind  c<L>lour 
inay  l>e  retiiintMl/whilf*  otbei>i  ure  btM  thrown  away,  for  it  is  by 
til  is  S(*li?ction  of  varietitis  end  judiiiotis  crossing  tlnit  5kj  nmny 
good  varietiea  are  rai«cd, 

Flo^ierinpr  bttlbs  are  uell  watered,  and  ar*'  fed  till  j^rowth  h 
completed,  when  they  should  l>e  gradually  drinj  off  in  a  sTjnny 
and  airy  bouse  or  pit.  In  Decern  tier  the  plumpcfst  and  rii^est 
hnlb^  njuay  be  knocked  out  of  their  pots,  all  the  old  soil  and  dead 


roota  shaken  off  (alao  the  offsets  aforementioned),  and  pot  them 
in  d2-si2ed  pots  in  the  soil  previously  advised.  Plunge  tbem  iu 
fibre  in  a  bottom  temperatui*e  of  70deg,  and  they  will  do  with- 
out water  for  a  week  or  two,  till  they  make  new  roots,  whan 
they  soon  push  their  £k>wer  spikes.  To  prolong  the  soaaon^ 
start  them  in  batches.  Showing  what  may  be  done  in  thi« 
direction^  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Westonbirt,  who  usually  exhibits 
at  the  Temple  Show,  staged  a  group  of  these  flow  ens  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Show  in  August.  Here  wo  have  been  cutting  since 
September,  and  at  that  time  of  t3ie  year  such  showy  flowers  are 
muoh  appreciated  by  the  lady  of  the  houae.  Occasionally  one 
^ets  a  varietv  with  a  very  pleasing  scent,  and  in  thia  oa.se 
tliey  are  doubly  charming.  Red  spider  and  thrips  are  the  wor^ 
pesta,  but  with  plentiful  syringing  and  occasional  fu miction 
ivjth  XL  All,  these  are  held  in  check.— F.  W.  S.,  Copped  Ball. 

To  me  the  Rose  appeals  as  being  the  queen  of  all  flowers,  and 
I  I  might  say  there  is  iiothing  more  beautiful  to  look  upon  in 
the  garden  than  a  really  good  bed  of  well-developed  bk>esoma. 
To  get  these  to  perfection  requires  a  great  deal  or  care^  which, 
of  course,  if  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  right  way,  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  grower  in  Uie  end."  Tlie  first 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  your  ground  well  prepared; 
secondly  to  procure  good  strong  trees,  even  if  the  price  be  a 
little  above  the  average;  and  thirdly,  to  keep  a  look-^ynt  for 
blights  during  the  growing  season,  and  see  that  the  ht^ls  do  not 
i\'ant  for  water  durinjg  that  period,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
inclined  to  be  tropical.  Now  for  getting  to  work  with  tlie 
making  of  the  beds.  Providing  your  soil  is  not  one  of  the  bei$t. 
iijid  you  have  the  opportunity  of  gettijig  some  good  loam,  I 
should  advise  taking  the  soil  out  to  the  depth  of  2ft  6Ln  and 
throwing  the  top  spit  to  one  side.  Having  opened  the  bed,  start 
to  fill  in  a  foot  depth  with  edgings  of  pathways,  or  some  good 
fibtx>us  turf  from  any  hedge  or  bank  which  is  beixig  pulled  doi^Ti. 
Then  lay  on  the  top  a  g<K)d  dressing  of  manure,  say  (iin  thick, 
ill  tor  which  would  come  your  top  spit  already  laid  on  one  aide. 
Another  thin  dressing  of  manure  may  be  given,  and  fill  in  to  the 
top  with  good  loam,  allowing  enough  overplus  for  the  l>ed 
frieitlin'g.  When  planting  the  grower  should  see  that  he  allows 
i»uough  room  between  each  busn,  say  18in,  and  cover  the  graft 
aljout  liin  deep.  They  can  be  left  now  until  pruning  time, 
n  hich  is  between  the  end  of  March  to  the  latter  part,  oi  April. 
A  good  manv  make  the  mistake  and  prune  too  early.  Thooonf>e- 
tjnenoe  is  the  young  shoots  are  pinched  by  late  froeta  or  cold 
vvind.s,  and  this  means  a  great  drawback  towards  the  making  of 
Uitod  trees.  When  the  trees  have  started  nicely  into  groivth 
tiiey  must  be  seen  to  as  rej^rds  watering,  and  must  be  kept 
clean.  I  would  strongly  advise  a  good  mulching  of  fairly  rotten 
manure  for  each  bed.  This  both  feeds  the  trees  and  lessens 
tlrought.  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Iniatly  Batteiisea,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Liberty,  Mjidame 
Itiivary,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Madame  Jliles  Grolen 
as  being  good  bedders,  which  have  done  well  under  the  alwve 
nientioned  conditions.— T.  Telford,  Lowther  Oastle,  Penrith,  • 
Cumberland. 

Misnomen. 

Pi-oliably  no  class  of  plants  suffer  so  much  from  this  oonimop 
tboughtlesftness  as  those  of  the  natural  order  Liliaecfp.  There 
)-s,  as  an  instance,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  It  is  not  a  Lilium. 
therefore  it  cannot  be  a  Lily,  yet  the  argument  goes,  and  if 
belongs  to  the  eame  natural  order  as  the  Liliums.  Just  so,  aiul 
M>  dooti  the  wild  Garlic,  yet  no  one  would  think  of  calling  it  a 
Lily.  ITiere  are  the  Lent  Lilies  just  over.  They  are  not  even 
of  the  Liliace«e;  but  the  Tulip  is,  and  no  one  thinks  of  €»llinK 
Hiat  a  Lily.  Besides  the  Daffodil,  many  Amaryllises  are  termed 
Lilies.  We  have  the  ScarlK>rougri  Lily  (Vallota),  the  Jacobfran 
Lily  (Spi-ekelia),  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis),  the  Guernsey 
Lily  (Nerine)  from  Table  Mountain — another  misnon^er.  Apart 
from  these  there  tLve  others  which  have  not  so  much  a^  a 
semblance  to  a  Lily.  The  most  striking  probably  is  tha  Anim 
Ijily.  Nobody  would  wish  to  call  our  common  Arum  rnascula- 
tnm  a  Lily.  Then  why  call  one  of  the  same  order,  fiom  another 
country,  by  the  name  of  Lily? 

Again  we  have  the  Water  Lilies.  They  are  Nymphaeas,  wit.i 
a  natural  order  peculiar  to  themselves.  We  often  bear  people, 
and  many  who  ought  to  know  better,  speaking  of  the  AgaveR 
as  the  American  Aloes.  Maybe  they  would  feel  surprised  ii 
they  knew  that  no  Aloe  has  been  found  as  indigetioua  to 
America.  We  have  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  yet  it  ia  tM>t  a 
Vir>la;  and  the  Water  Violet,  which  belongs  to  the  Primulaceie, 
Then  again,  the  so-called  air-plants,  the  most  common  being  the 
genus  Aerides.  Like  the  Vandas  (closely  allied),  they  are  but 
epiphytes,  and  would  not  long  survive  were  they  wholly  de- 
:(>endent  on  the  air  for  nourishment.  That  pretty  little  Brome. 
liad,  Tillandfiia  ionantha,  practically  known  only  to  travellers  in 
Mexico,  is  also  termed  an  air  plant ;  it  is,  of  course,  epiphytal. 

Now  turn  to  a  different  class  of  plants,  the  Hyj>ericum, 
known  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon ;  the  Cistus,  called  the  Hock  Itose; 
and  the  Helianthemum,  familiar  as  the  Sun  Rose,  and  bo  we 
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go  on.  Roses  we  Ibare  which  are  not  Roses,  neither  do  they 
oeJong  to  the  Rosaceee.  We  call  the  Galli&tephus  A^ter,  end 
the  true  Asters  Michiaelmas  Daisies.  The  Currants  of  oonuneroe 
are  not  of  the  Saxifragaoese,  but  are  Grapes  of  the  same  natural 
order  as  the  Virginian  Creeper,  wtich  is  a  Vitis.  It  is  a  strange 
medley,  and  takes  a  lot  of  reasoning  out,  and  is  altogether  an 
interesting  study.— P.  W.  A. 

Management  of  the  Consenratory. 

The  conservatory  should  be  made  enjoyable  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  more  particularly  in  the  winter  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  gloomy  outside.  One  of  its  greatest  needs  is  cleanliness, 
which  must  come  first  and  foremost.  What  is  a  greater  eyesore 
than  to  see  a  lot  of  slimy  green  pots,  dirty  stagings,  and  dirty 
floors,  which  not  only  are  an  eyesore,  but  also  most  harmful 
to  plant  life.  So  before  Sping  any  farther,  let  us  see  these 
necessaries  attended  to.  There  is  nothing  like  softsoap  and 
water  for  removing  dirt  of  any  description.  In  furnishing  the 
house  with  plants,  if  foliage  and  floweiing  plants  are  to  be 
acoommodated,  it  is  fairly  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for 
planting.  Pleasing  eflFects  may  be  produced  by  giving  pro- 
minence to  such  striking  plants  as  Dracaenas,  palms,  Cycads, 
and  tree-ferns.  It  is  then  necessary  to  leave  spaces  for  the 
introduction  of  flowering  plants  at  tneir  season,  most  of  which 
can  be  more  successfully  grown  in  other  houses.  Should  the 
position  of  the  conservatory  be  too  much  shaded  for  flowering 
plants,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  furnish  it  with  such  foliage 
plants  as  are  able  to  withstand  such  conditions. 

Conservatories  that  are  kept  furnished  in  the  winter  months 
with  a  mixed  assortment  of  plants  in  flower  will  need  a  tem- 
I>eratare  between  45deg  and  55deg.  To  maintain  the  aforesaid 
teonperature  during  severe  weather  stoking  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  then  gradually  decrease  fire  heat  as  the  days 
get  brighter  and  warmer.  Cold  draughts  should  be  avoided 
at  all  t^mes,  for  they  cause  mildew  and  hosts  of  other  diseases: 
but  should  the  former  put  in  an  appearance  a  slight  dusting  of 
the  foliage  of  the  affected  plants  with  flowers  of  sulphur  will 
soon  check,  or  even  wipe  out,  this  evil  altogether. 

One  of  the  conservatory's  main  features  is  careful  watering, 
always  being  sure  to  witnhold  or  to  give  liberal  supplies  of 
water  to  plants  that  need  it,  and  if  possible  do  all  watering  in 
the  morning,  so  that  the  dam{>  may  evai)orate  before  closing  up 
at  night.  The  plants  and  their  surroundings  should  be  kept  as 
neat  and  tidy  as  possible  by  carefully  picking  off  faded  flowei*s 
and  dead  leaves,  and  by  careful  tying  and  staking,  always 
avoiding  stakes  that  are  too  tall  for  a  plant,  as  they  are  un- 
sightly. 

Ventilation  is  yet  another  of  the  main  objects  of  interest. 
June,  July,  and  August,  being  the  three  hottest  months  of  the 
year,  naturally  want  closely  watching  as  regards  ventilation.  A 
light  buoyant  atmosphere  can  be  obtained  bv  admitting  air 
freely  through  the  day,  and  of  times  a  little  at  night,  not 
forgetting  to  shade  either  by  blinds  or  otherwise.— 
R.  Fallowbs,  Sefton  Park. 

Poiniettia  pnloheraima. 

I  think  a  few  lines  on  the  cultivation  of  Poinsettias  will 
interest  the  readers  of  our  Domain.  Plants  are  propagated 
each  year  from  cuttings  which  are  produced  from  those  that 
have  flowered.  When  the  plants  have  finished  blooming  place 
them  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deg  (not 
in  a  8tove)j  and  keep  dry  to  rest  them.  They  will  reauire 
water  occasionally  to  prevent  them  from  getting  dried.  About 
April  give  more  water  at  the  roots,  and  syringe  overhead, 
wnen  young  shoots  will  soon  be  produced.  When  about  4in 
long  take  cuttings  with  a  heel,  and  insert  singly  in  thumbs  or 
small  60's.  Then  place  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  in  a 
propagating  case,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded,  and  lightly 
spray  once  a  day  to  keep  moist  and  fresh.  They  will  be  rooted 
in  a  short  time.  I  find  they  root  much  easier  if  grown  rather 
cool  previous  to  taking  the  cuttings  than  if  grown  in  a  stove. 
When  they  are  sufficiently  rooted  pot  them  into  large  60's, 
using  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould, 
and  a  little  sand.  After  they  are  potted  allow  but  little  air, 
and  shade  from  the  sun  until  the  young  plants  gain  a  hold,  in 
a  temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg.  When  these  pots  are  full  of 
roots  they  should  be  potted  into  48's  or  32*8,  using-  the  same 
compost,  but  in  a  coarser  state.  During  the  summer  grow 
the  i^nts  in  co<^  pits  or  frames,  leaving  air  on  night  and  day. 
On  warm  days  remove  the  lights  altogether,  and  expose  them 
to  the  full  sun.  By  this  treatment  the  wood  gets  well  ripened, 
which  is  of  primary  importance  if  good  bracts  are  to  be  ob- 
tained.    Carefully  water  and  syringe  the  plants  everv  day. 

Wheal  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  affoixl  them  liberal  supplies 
of  weak  liquid  manure  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  place  the  plants  in  a  stove.  When  the 
bracts  are  fully  exoanded,  if  given  a  lower  temperature  of  50deg 
to  55deg  they  will  last  much  longer  in  good  condition.  By 
this  treatment  plants  4ft  and  6ft  high  can  he  grown  with  bracts 
12in  to  16in  wide. 

If  dwarf  plants  are  required  about  a  foot  high,  the  following 


method  may  be  adopted :— About  the  firet  or  second  week  in 
September  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  stems  half  way  through 
about  Sin  or  6in  from  the  top,  leaving  them  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  until  callused.  Then  cut  off,  placing  each  in  a  6&«ized 
pot,  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  heat  in  a  propagating  ease.  They 
will  be  rooted  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Then  pot  them  into  48*8 
or  32's,  uffing  the  same  compost  as  before.— J.  L.,  Newnham 
Paddox. 

Celosia  pyvamldalit  for  Bedding. 

In  April  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  well  drained  pans,  and  place 
in  a  temperature  of  60dee  to  65deg.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  into  2in  size,  and  place  them 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass;  shade  from  brightest  sunshine,  and 
never  allow  them  to  become  dry,  or  to  be  checked  by  draughts, 
as  both  are  fatal  to  success.  As  soon  as  the  roots  nave  begun 
to  work  nicely  around  the  pots  they  should  be  moved  into 
54-sized  |K>ts  in  about  the  same  temperature.  Avoid  over- 
crowding, as  half  the  quantity  of  plants  wUl  give  much  better 
results  than  plants  standing  close  together  would.  Always 
remember  that  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary.  In  a  short 
time  they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  potting,  which  must  be 
done  without  delay.  Use  a  richer  compost,  and  pot  into 
d2-sized  pots.  The  following  compost  is  best :— Two  parts  kMim, 
one  part  leaf  sodl,  half  part  each  of  dried  cow  dung  and  silver 
sand.  Grow  on  in  the  same  temperature,  keeping  the  plants 
as  near  up  under  the  glass  as  i>08sible,  or  they  will  soon  become 
drawn.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  gradually  giye  more  air, 
and  when  safe  move  them  out  into  cold  frames.  Arrange  them 
close  up  under  the  lij2;hts,  keep  well  watej^,  and  syringe  be- 
tween them  and  also  lightly  overhead,  closing  the  frames  early 
for  a  few  days.  As  they  grow  raise  the  frames  by  means  of  a 
brick  under  each  corner,  as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  glass.  Plant  out  as  soon  as  possible  in 
preference  to  keeping  them  growing  by  U6in<z  manure  water,  or 
the  soil  is  likely  to  become  sour.  If  massed  in  beds  or  borders, 
or  used  as  dot  plants,  they  will  be  found  very  effective.  When 
actually  to  beef  out  must  be  left  to  the  the  grower's  own  dis- 
cretion, as  so  much  depends  on  the  locality.  Always  remember 
that  the  Celosia  must  be  kept  growing;  avoid  draughts;  keep 
free  from  insects;  and  grow  as  near  the  light  as  possible.— 
H.  Nichols,  New  Gardens,  Elveden,  Thetford. 

Calanthe  Ye'itehV 

The  time  has  arrived  when  this  orchid  should  be  well  into 
growth,  and  when  grown  well  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  it  for 
consei-vatory  or  house  and  table  decoration.  The  pseudo-bolhs 
should  be  started  in  a  temperature  of  GOdeg.  Having  cut  away 
a  portion  of  the  old  roots,  leaving  sufficient  to  support  the  bulb 
in  position  on  the  compost  when  potted,  place  two  boxes  in  an 
upright  position  on  a  layer  of  sphagnum  or  other  moss.  A 
good  many  of  the  old  bulbs  preceding  the  last  made  one,  if 
placed  in  the  same  way,  will  push  out  young  growths.  Al- 
though they  may  not  flower  the  first  season,  satisfactory  results 
may  be  obtained  from  them  the  second  year.  When  the  young 
growths  make  their  appearance  the  material  should  be  moistened 
to  encourage  the  growths  that  will  form  the  pseudo-bulbs  for 
flowering.  A&  gix>wth  advances  and  roots  begin  to  push  out 
they  should  be  potted,  using  5in  and  6in  pot«,  which  should  bo 
filled  to  one  quarter  of  their  depth  with  clean  crocks.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  turfy 
peat,  one  part  chopped  sphagnum,  and  one  of  dried  oow  manure, 
broken  small.  The  whole  Mould  be  sifted  to  remove  all  fine 
material.  Finn  potting  must  not  be  resorted  to,  thus  giving 
the  roots  every  chance  to  ramble.  Place  them  in  a  temperature 
of  eOdeg;  for  the  first  few  weeks ;  after  that  a  temperature  of 
70deg  will  suit  them  best. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  wateiing,  as  manv  failures 
arise  through  overwatering  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
Damp  the  staging  between  the  pots,  and  shade  from  bri^t 
sunshine,  as  wie  foliage  is  very  easily  scorched.  During  the 
growing  season  applications  of  oow  and  sheep  manure-water  in 
a  weak  state  are  beneficial,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  soot 
water.  In  no  case  use  artificial  manures.  Syringing  shoald 
not  be  resorted  to,  as  this  causes  the  "  black  spot';  to  appear 
on  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Damping  between  the  pots  with  manure 
water  sometimes  will  benefit  the  foliage.  Red  spider  and  scale 
often  makes  its  appearance  on  the  foliage,  but  an  ocoasibnal 
sponging  will  keep  these  in  check.  Towards  September,  when 
tne  growth  will  be  completed,  a  lower  temperature  is  essential, 

fradually  exposing  them  to  the  sun  to  ripen  the  bulbs.  Growers 
iffer  as  to  their  treatment  during  the  resting  period.  Some 
advocate  placing  the  pots  on  shelves  as  soon  <aA  the  flowers  are 
cut  in  a  temperature  of  60de^,  where  they  may  get  all  the  sun, 
and  no  root  moisture  is  obtained.  Others  prefer  shaking  them 
out  of  the  old  compost,  and  storing  them  in  boxes  m  dry 
sphagnum  moss^  whereby  considerable  room  is  gained.  The 
former  method  is  carried  out  here ;  and  I  may  say  the  CSalanthes 
were  a  success,  some  spikes  measuring  over  4ft,  and  carrying 
on  an  averaf^e  fortv  flowers  of  good  size  and  splendid  colour. — 
C.  Quant,  Lilleshall  Gardens,  Newport,  Salop. 
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WOKKJOfi-THEWEEK. 


Frnit  Ciltnre  Doder  Glass. 

EARLY  PEACHES.— The  earliest  trees  will  now  be  clear  of 
their  fruits,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  assist  the  trees  with 
liquid  manure,  especially  to  trees  that  have  borne  heavy  crops. 
The  trees,  if  mulched  as  advised  some  weeks  ago.  will  have  ex- 
hausted the  material  then  given,  and  it  should  be  renewed. 
Cow  manure  partially  decayed  is  excellent.  The  trees  should  be 
well  cleansed  by  hard  syringing  daily,  as  it  is  equally  important 
to  keep  the  fohage  clean  till  the  wood  is  well  matured.  Venti- 
late freely  during  the  dav,  and  when  the  growth  is  well  finished 
expose  the  trees  as  much  as  possible  by  opening  all  the  venti- 
lators. 

PEACH   TREES    ATTACKED    BY    RED    SPIDER.— This 

common  peet  frequently  attacks  trees  after  a  spell  of  sunless 
weather,  and  often,  in  spite  of  the  best  attention  to  cultural 
details,  when  the  trees  have  been  at  all  dry  or  carrying  a  crop, 
the  pest  gains  a  footing.  Black  aphis  so  soon  cripples  the  new 
wood  and  spoils  the  next  year's  crop  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  rid  of  it.  After  the  crop  is  cleared,  any  uselees  wood 
may  be  removed  to  enable  the  trees  to  finish  their  growth  ;  then 
lay  in  new  wood.  For  black, fly  strong  doses  of  quassia  will  soon 
remove  the  pest  J  and  for  red  spider,  a  sulphur  solution  should 
be  employed. 

MIDSEA80N  PEACHES. -Much  may  now  be  done  to  for- 
ward  the  crop  by  sun  heat,  closiiig  early  to  retain  the  warmth, 
and  by  careful  firing,  so  that  sufficient  heat  circulates  through 
the  hot-water  pipes  to  maintain  a  genial  temperature.  Expose 
the  fruits  as  much  as  possible  by  removal  of  any  growth  not 
required,  or  by  tying  in  side  shoots.  Fruits  that  are  under- 
neath the  trelha  often  require  a  few  of  the  upper  leaves  to  be 
remcrved  to  get  colour;  but  in  the  case  of  Nectarines  grown 
rather  close  to  the  glass  this  advice  does  not  apply,  as  the 
fruite,  when  nearly  ripe,  soon  soald.  I  have  found  Cardinal 
to  split  badly  if  kept  too  moist  overhead  when  full  grown.  It 
IS  important  to  see  that  the  borders  are  in  a  moist  condition. 

RIPE  PEACHES  AND  NFXn^ARlNF^._A  word  as  to 
giathering  and  keeping  the  fruits.  The  oW  system  of  placinc 
nets  or  hay  under  the  trees  for  the  fruits  if  they  fall  is  by  no 
means  beneficial.  Far  better  to  go  over  the  trees  daily,  late 
in  the  day  if  possible,  and  place  the  fruits  in  a  cool  room. 
Gather  them  before  they  are  full  ripe  and  they  will  then  be  of 
better  flavour  and  keep  better. 

LATE  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. -Here  there  will  be 
much  work  in  the  training  of  shoots  and  removal  of  those  not 
required  also  the  thinning  of  fruit.  ShouW  mildew  appear 
spray  with  a  solution  of  sulphur.  Sulphide  of  poUssium  i*3 
excellent,  but  it  discolours  the  paint.— G.  W.,  Brentford. 

Tbe  Flower  Gtrden. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. -Periodical  cleaning  is  necessary 
amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs  both  in  beds  and  bordere  to  keep 
«iem  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred.  Any  which 
have  been  recently  planted  should  be  kept  watered  and  mukjhed 
If  the  latter  has  not  already  been  done.  Rhododendrons 
including  ^aleas,  will  derive  much  benefit  from  a  mulching  of 
half-decayed  leaves.  Liliums  abo  may  receive  similar  treat- 
ment Recently  planted  evergreens,  especially  Hollies,  will 
benefat  by  spraying  with  the  garden  engine  morning  and  even- 
ing on  hot  days.  The  growths  on  the  bulbs  of  Scillas  and  other 
spring-flowering  subjects  used  for  carpeting  beds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  may  now  be  hoed  off. 

.BEDDING  OUT.-It  is  advisable  now  that  the  weather  is 
apparently  settled  to  push  on  this  work.  The  sub-tropical  and 
more  tender  plants  may  now  be  put  out  and  securefy  staked. 
In  the  pleasure  grounds  large  beds  devoted  to  Dahlias  are  very 
effective,  especklly  when  only  one  variety  is  used,  and  that  a 
free  bloomer.  We  occasionally  have  a  failure  from  some  cause 
or  another  of  a  bed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  we  almost  in- 
variably fill  with  Dahlias  for  the  summer  and  autumn. 

HERBACEOUS  AND  MIXED  PLANT  BORDERS.— The 

work  of  planting  up  any  vacant  spaces  in  these  borders  can  be 
proceeded  with.  Surplus  plants  from  bedding  out  come  in 
useful  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  grown 
especially  to  take  the  place  of  Polyanthus,  Arabis,  Alyssum  <&c. 
The  growths  of  Sweet  Peas  will  require  attention  to  keep  them 


supported  by  the  stakes.  We  often  find  it  advisable  to  place 
strings  round  the  clumps  and  along  the  rows  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  growths  in  position.  Stake  Hollyhocks,  tall-growing 
LiiiunK,  and  Dahlias  to  prevent  them  being  damaged  by  wind. 

PLANTS  IN  THE  RESERVE  GARDEN.-In  many  gardens 
where  ample  supplies  of  cut  flowers  are  required,  a  piece  of 
ground  is  often  set  apart  to  supply  this  need.  There  is  then 
little  need  to  .spoil  the  beauty  or  plants  in  the  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  for  the  purpose.  The  borders  on  either 
side  of  the  central  walk  through  the  kitchen  is  a  favourite 
place  for  it.  A  few  of  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  planting 
at  the  present  time  are  Dahlias,  Scabious,  Asters  (especially 
the  single  Chinese  sorts),  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Sw^t  oultans, 
earlj'-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  annual  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis, 
and  Helichrysums.  "For  the  same  purpose  make  another  sowing 
of  Swoct  Peas  and  Mignonette. 

GENERAL  SUBJECTS.— Pick  the  seed-pods  off  Violas,  or 
these  will  mature  and  curtail  considerably  the  flowering  of  the 
plants.  The  long  grass  in  the  pleasure  grounds  where  the 
Daffodils  are  naturalised  may  now  be  mown.  Attend  to  the 
climbers  on  walls,  arches,  and  pergolas,  training  and  tying  them 
as  required  before  they  get  out  ot  hand.— A.  0.,  Kew,  Surrey. 

Tbe  Kitcben  Garden. 

WINTER  CROPS.— No  time  should  now  be  lost  before 
getting  the  main  crop  of  winter  greens,  BrococJi,  and  Cauli- 
flowers, and  such-like  plants  into  their  permanent  quarters.  As 
the  early  Peas  and  Potatoes  are  cleared  the  qiiartero  should  at 
once  be  filled  with  such  plants  as  are  required  for  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  use.  Needless  to  say,  showery  weather  is 
the  best  for  such  work,  and  the  soil  should  be  rich  for  autumn 
Cauliflowers. 

COLEWORTS      AND      CHRISTMAS      CABBAGES.— Sow 

these  meet  useful  winter  Cabbage^i.  Both  of  them  withstand 
severe  frost  well,  and  are  always  most  valuable  for  Christmas. 
It  L3  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  cut  good  useful  Cabbages  in 
severe  weather,  ana  this  can  be  done  if  the  two  above  mentioned 
are  sown  now,  and  planted  rather  close  together  later  on. 

MULCHING  CROPS.— Labour  is  well  spent  on  mulching 
crops  at  the  present  season.  It  saves  an  enormous  amount  <3 
watering,  ana  keeps  the  crop?  moving  freely.  If  the  crops 
could  receive  a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure  before  the 
mulching  is  placed  on  the  toil,  a  great  improvement  wouki 
Eccnie. 

ENDIVE  AND  LETTUCES.— A  sowing  of  these  should  be 
made.  The  soil  on  which  the  Lettuces  are  to  be  planted  cannot 
well  be  too  rich.  Tliey  thrive  best  in  what  is  practically  a 
manure  heap,  especially  if  stable  manure  is  used.  In  hot 
weather  the&e  cropa  cau^e  a  lot  of  labour  with  the  water-can. 

BEETROOTS.— These  have  been  eaten  very  much  by  slu^ 
and  other  insects,  And  will,  in  consequence,  be  a  thin  crop  m 
romo  gardens.  They,  however,  transplant  well,  therefore  if  the 
plants  are  lifted  carefully  when  thinning,  the  vacant  places 
can  be  filled  with  every  hope  of  a  good  crop  of  serviceable  roots. 
The  plants  will  need  a  little  water  on  i\*arm  days  until  estab- 
lished. 

SEAKALE  AND  RHUBARB.— The  flowering  heads  ought  to 
be  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  ai>  they  greatly  weaken  the 
plants.  The  soil  between  the  rows  of  those  plants  which  have 
been  forbed  where  they  are  growing  may  be  lightly  forked  up. 
and  a  little  artificial  manure  sprinkled  on  the  soil,  to  be  washed 
in  by  the  rains. 

BROAD  BEANS.— Where  these  are  appreciated  late  in  the 
season  a  planting  can  at  once  be  made.  It  is  a  little  late  for 
some  of  the  long-pod  varieties,  and  I  should  prefer  a  quick  grow- 
ing kind  of  the  Windsor  type.  Broad  Beans  do  not  set  well 
after  the  nights  become  longer  and  colder.  The  hoe  should  ue 
kept  at  work  constantly.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  watering. 
—A.  T.,  Cirencester. 


FoBglddes,  Insecticides,  ud  Spnylog. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  re- 
cently issued  Bulletin  No.  123,  Fungicides,  Insecticides,  and 
Spraying  Directions,  gjiving  formulas  for  the  preparation  of 
fungicides  and  insecticides  with  directions  for  preventing  and 
controlling  fungous  diseases  and  insects.  Serious  injury  frOm 
these  causes  is  now  so  common  that  the  plain  directions  given 
in  this  bulletin  should  prove  of  much  value.  Thks  bulletin  dis- 
cusses not  only  the  common  crops  of  the  field  and  ^iden,  bat 
shade  trees  e^  well.  It  includes  also  a  brief  article  on  the 
methods  to  l>e  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  mowing, 
cultivated  fields,  tennis  court  and  walks. 
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All  Correspondenee  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be 
directed  to  **Thb  Editor/*  12,  Mitrh  Court  Cbaiibers, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  niAiiuscript 
or  photo^aplis,  ,wfaen  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  romuneraxion,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis. 
understanding  may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  wh<>n 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect-  thoir  enclosure  to  be 
returned.  Under  no  circumstances  oan  replies  or  other 
information  be  sent,  privately,  even  if  stamped  addressed 
envelopeis  are  forwarded. 

ADDRESS  WANTED  (W.  H.  B.).-AVe  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  Mr.  Green  you  mention. 

WATERING  HARDY  FERNS  (E.  M.).-It  is  not  only  de 
sirable  but  neccKsary  to  water  out-door  ferns  during  dry 
weather  after  growth  commences.  To  grow  them  well  the  soil 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry ;  sprinklinj?  overhead  is 
very  beneficial.  R-ain  water  is  the  best,  but  hard  pump  water 
will  do  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  tub  for  a  few  days  prior  to 
using  it.  By  having  a  tub  in  the  most  convenient  place,  and  re- 
filling it  after  watering,  you  will  always  have  water  ready,  for 
use  when  required.  Soapy  water  will  not  do,  though  a  weak 
sotution  might  not  ciause  immediate  mischief,  yet  it  is  better  not 
to  use  it,  otherwise  the  more  delicate  kinds  will  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

PRUNING  APPLE  TREES  LATE  IN  THE  SPRING  (P. 
Bull), — It  would  certainly  have  been  better  had  you  pruned 
your  young  Apple  trees  before  they  commenced  growing,  but 
you  may  do  so  yet  to  a  limited  degree,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
ohape  you  wish  them  to  take ;  but  if  your  trees  were  only  planted 
in  the  past  winter,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  let  them  alone  for  the 
first  year,  and  next  winter  to  prune-in  rather  severely.  It  is  con- 
.sidered  bad  practice  to  closely  prune-in  a  young  tree  newly 
planted,  as  it  tends  to  encourage  suckere  from  the  stock ;  but 
an  old  tree,  with  its  roots  neeeesaril^  much  reduced  bv  trans- 
planting, may  have  it«  head  cut-in  in  proportion.  If,  there- 
fore, your  trees  are  young,  you  had  better  let  them  alone  for  the 
present  summer,  and  cut-in  as  you  like  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  in  autumn. 

GREEN  FLY  ON  PEACH  TREES  (A  Subscriber,  B.  Stoke). 
—Syringe  your  Foach  trees  every  other  dav  with  tobacco  water 
for  a  week  or  so.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  or 
after  th-ree  in  the  afternoon.  You  may  always  syringe  the  trees 
with  perfect  safety  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  providing  the 
tobacco  water  is  not  too  strong.  Use  it  at  the  rate  of  lib  of 
tobacco  to  ei^ht  ^Uons  of  water.  If  you  syringe  your  trees, 
say  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  with  tobacco  water, 
syringe  them  on  the  other  three  days  with  clear  water.  If  this 
is  well  done  we  think  the  trees  should  be  quite  clear  from  these 
peets  in  one  week.  Your  plan  of  dusting  the  Gooseberry  trees  is 
very  good,  and  we  often  adopt  it  with  good  success.  We  do 
not  think  it  would  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  Peach,  trees. 
W^e  do  not  think  the  dust  would  injure  either  the  tree  or  the 
fruit.  There  will  be  no  harm  in  trying  it ;  if  it  does  no  good  it 
can  be  easily  washed  off  again  with  the  syringe. 

CAMELLIA  LEAVES  SPOTTED  (J.  H.  B.).— W^e  think 
your  plants  are  not  in  good  health,  and  probably  require  fresh 
soil.  We  should  repot  them,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of^  silver  sand 
and  charcoal.  If  you  can  secure  active  root^ction  and  alJow 
the  plants  to  make  their  growth  in  a  shaded  i)}ace,  healthy 
unspotted  foliage  will  be  produced.  Before  potting,  carefully 
remove  all  of  tne  old  soil  you  oan  with  a  pointed  stick,  not  in- 
juring the  roots.  Afterwards  water  the  plants  liberally  and 
syringe  them  freely  until  their  buds  are  formed,  then  cease  the 
syringing,  but  they  must  not  become  dry  at  tne  roots  at  any 
time.  IT  the  roots  are  active  and  still  the  plants  appear  stunted 
in  growth,  out  them  down  early  in  the  spring  and  place  them  in 
a  brisk  m^ist  heat,  and  healthy  jjrowth  will  proceed  from  every 
portion  of  the  old  wood.  By  this  plan  you  sacrifice  flowers  for 
one  season,  but  you  will  be  well  compensated  by  the  increased 
vigour  <^  the  plants  and  finer  blooms  m  after  years.  Shade  and 
oppious  supplies  of  water  are  essential  in  the  cultivation  of 
Camellias.  We  sui-pect  that  your  plants  have  had  too  Jittle 
water  and  too  much  sun.  "        * 


MILDEW  AND  RED  SPIDER  ON  ROSES  (M.  R.).-If  you 
svringe  your  Roses  with  softsoap  water  oocasionallv,  made  by 
dissolving  2o2  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  it  will  tenefit  your 
trees.  Frequent  syringingff  with  clear  water  will  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  red  spider;  apply  liquid  manure  also  to  the 
roots. 

GERANIUMS  IN  RICH  SOIL  (F.  C.).— We  think  you  have 
added  by  far  too  much  manure;  eo  much,  in  fact,  that  the  plants 
not  only  refuse  to  root  into  it,  but  those  already  existing  are 
destroyed.  As  the  leaves  ftag,  and  copious  waterings  only 
aggravate  the  evil,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  take  up  the 
p^nts,  remove  the  soil,  and  replant  in  loam  from  rotted  turves 
if  you  have  it— if  not,  in  good  rather  light  loam.  The  rich  soil 
will  do  very  well  for  topnclressing  the  beds  of  Calceolarias, 
Roses,  &c.  Turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould  is  most  suit- 
able for  "  Geraniums.'*  In  rich  soil  they  go  too  much  to  growth, 
whilst  in  that  which  is  very  rich  they  will  not  grow  at  all,  or 
only  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  go  off  just  when  they  ought 
to  be  growing  fi-eely.  One-fourth  of  well-rotted  manure  is  as 
much  as  can  1^  given  along  with  loam  to  "Geraniums"  with  ad- 
vantage. More  may  give  vigour,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
bloom. 

TAKING  UP  CROCUSES— REMOVING  POLYANTHUSES 
(J.). —Crocuses  are  best  left  in  the  ground  all  the  jr^ar, ,  and 
only  need  taking  up  every  three  years  or  so  to  divide  the  iw)ts. 
planting  again  the  same  day.  They  bloom  better  when  not 
taken  up.  The  Polyanthuses  should  now  have  a  rather  shady 
and  cool  border,  one  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  and  if  they 
have  this  with  a  moist  soil  thoy  need  not  be  removed,  unless  the 
roots  are  large,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  divide  them. 
Plant  on  an  east  bolder,  or  where  they  oan  have  tho  morning 
and  evening  sun  with  protection  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  A  little  fresh  mould  placed  around 
the  crowns  will  be  of  service  in  preserving  the  roots  from 
drought,  and  during  very  dry  weather  the  plants  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water  in  the  evening — that  is,  if  you  do  not 
move  them.  A  little  sand  placed  between  the  plants  up  to  the 
crowns  is  very  good  at  this  season.     Keep  cool  and  moist. 

NAMES  OF  VL ANTS.  —Con espondents  whose  queries  are 
unaMwered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  con^ 
suit  the  folloxoin'g  number.  (O.  S.).— Lonicera  hispida.  (Leigh). 
— Hedysarum  coronarium.  (T.  T.  T.). — Kalmia  latifolii^. 
(O.  W.). — 1,  Clianthus  puniceusj  2,  Eriophonim  angustifolium. 
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Sapering  and  Management. 

Those  who  have  not  already  put  supers  on  should  (provid- 
ing their  colonies  are  of  suflBcient  strength  numerically,  and 
the  body  box  is  full  of  brood  in  all  stages)  put  them  on  at  once. 
Of  course,  if  stocks  are,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  possible,  still 
weak,  supering  will  be  detrimental,  as  the  additional  space  given 
will  cause  loss  of  heat.  After  supering  bees  should  work  doubly 
hard,  so  that  if  they  congregate  in  the  supers  without  working 
they  should  be  distrusted,  as  they  evidently  intend  to  swarm 
when  suitable  occasion  arises.  This  is  sometimes  brought  about 
by  colonies  having  too  much  honey  sealed  in  the  brood  nest, 
which  prevents  the  queen  laying  eggs  in  sufl&cient  numbers  to 
satisfy  them,  and  she  is  confiequently  cramped  for  room.  In 
bar-frame  hives  the  proper  course  is  to  extract  the  honey  and 
replace  the  frames  when  empty.     The  cleaning  out  of  the  empty 


are  treated  in  the  manner  suggested  the  results  will  be  better ; 
but.  say,  select  one  good  stock,  and  two  which  are  too  weak  to 
gatner  honey  if  left  alone,  and  shake  from  their  brood  combs  the 
two  latter,  putting  the  frames  '  in  a  second  deep  chamber 
placed  above  the  good  stock  as  a  super,  with  queen-excluder* 
between.  The  bees  shaken  off  tlieir  bars  are  treated  as  swarms 
on  their  old  stands,  and  fresh  frames  given  them  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  build  up  again,  and  the  feeder  kept  going,  when 
they  rapidly  make  up  the  loss  of  their  brood.  This  method  of 
doubling  secures  an  immense  population,  made  up  of  two  stocks 
^hich  would  have  done  little  or  nothing  left  separate,  and  the 
strong  stock,  instead  of  having  a  shallow  super  put  over  the 
queen-excluder,  has  an  extra  large  one,  which  they  are  able  to 
take  care  of,  and  the  brood  hatches  in  due  course,  liberating 
the  cells,  which  are  in  turn  filled  with  honey,  the  bees  being 
very  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  space  and  complete  all  the 
filling  of  the  cells,  which  is  one  of  their  natural  instincts,  to 
complete  the  super.  The  hive  if  furnished  with  a  vigorous 
young  queen  and  a  good  population  to  provide  the  income,  she 
will  keep  pace  with  the  death  rate,  and  maintain  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  should  produce  in  a  moderate  season  at  least 
2001b  of  honey.— E.  E. 
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Year-Book  of  Agricoltare. 


The  Tolume  of  the  above,  for  190&-9,  has  been  put  in  our 
Ivands  by  the  publiahers,  Messrs.  Vinton  and  Co.,  and  after  a 
tborougn  study  of  it  we  cannot  only  express  our  great  plea- 
sure in  possessing  it,  but  can  also  highly  recommend  it  to 
everyone  who  has  a  sufficient  stake  in  agriculture  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  five  shilling.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  sort 
of  farmers'  **  Whitaker,"  as  it  contains  almost  every  kind  of 
statistic  and  information  which  a  farmer  may  require. 

.  A  very  interesting  and  attractive  feature  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  the  agricultural  "  Who's  Who,"  being  a  very  long  and 
comprehensive  list  of  persons  who  are  prominently  connected 
with  agriculture,  with  short  biographies  of  each.  A  study  of 
this  list  would  be  interesting  to  others  besides  farmers,  as  its  100 
pages  contain  about  2,000  names,  representative  of  every  kind 
of  expert  and  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  wealth  and  high 
|)06itiotn.  We  cannot  look  through  it  without  fully  realising  the 
immense  reserve  force  there  is  behind  British  agriculture, 
cajMible  of  helping  it  to  weather  any  storm.  It  was  this  force 
which  rescued  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  from  its  diffi- 
culties, and  put  it  in  the  way  to  achieve  greater  success  than 
it  has  ever  done  in  the  past. 

As  regards  the  general  contents  of  the  book,  the  first 
chapters  give  full  histories  and  descriptions  of  the  principal 
agricultural  societies  and  institution«3,  beginning  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  A  full  prisse  Jist  for  1907  is 
given,  with  the  general  information  connected  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  Smithfield  Club. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  about  700  smaller  societies  is  also 
publiahed,  particulars  of  M^hich  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
These  700  are  chiefly  agricultural  show  societies.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent matter  of  comment  how  numerous  these  small  shows  have 
become,  but  it  is  surprusing  to  Ifind  so  many  as  seven  hundred, 
for^  the  list  does  not  include  local  horse  societies  or  dairy 
aocietiea.  We  should  imagine  that  those  2,000  prominent  men 
mentioned  above  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  these 
local  shows,  and  this  furnishes  more  food  for  reflection  on  the 
ritality  of  British  agriculture. 

No  doubt  these  small  shows  do  much  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  good  stock,  and  to  educate  every  farmer  to  be  his 
own  judge  of  what  a  good  animal  shouki  be.  We  knew  a  farm 
^d  years  ago  who  now  has  a  nice  farm,  and  we  have  just  seen 
his  name  as  winning  second  prize  for  a  shire  foal  at  a  county 
show.     He  was  very  fond  of  horses. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  entirely  to  horse  societies,  most  of 
which  have  each  their  own  annual  show.  No  prise  lists  are 
given,  but  lists  of  well  qualified  judges  are  published,  and  these 
will  be  very  useful  to  the  secretaries  of  small  shows  for  reference 
when  looking  for  new  blood  in  the  way  of  judging,  for  local 
exhibitors  grow  tired  of  seeing  the  same  men  in  the  ring  year 
after  year.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  a  list  of  about  120 
horae  societies,  involving  a  considerable  number  of  shows. 
Chapters  IV.  and  V.  deal  with  cattle  and  sheep  societies  respec- 
tively. Seventeen  associations,  each  with  its  own  pure  breed 
to  oare  for,  are  introduced,  with  particulars  as  to  their  objects, 
general  conditions  of  membership,  and  funds,  also  lists  of  official 
judges.  Tlie  chapter  on  sheep  is  of  a  similar  character,  and 
includes  no  less  than  twenty-three  distinct  breeds,  each  with 
its  own  asfiociation  to  safeguard  its  interests. 

Another  chapter  provides  particulars  of  eight  pig  societies 
and  associations,  after  which  follow  goat  societies,  dog  societies, 
poultry  societies,  shows,  Ac,  dairy  societies,  and  arboricultural, 
horticultunal,  gardeners',  market  gardeners*,  and  benevolent 
societies,  the  Last  chapter  of  Part  I.  being  devoted  to  a  large 
number  of  other  institutions  connected  either  directly  or  in- 
directly with  agriculture. 

Piart  II.,  chapter  I.,  tells  us  what  e^ch  county  is  doing 
officially  for  agriculture;  how  much  money  is  being  spent  in 
this  way,  and  m  what  ways  the  money  is  used;  what  fadlities 
for  education  in  agricultural  research  are  provided,  any  advan- 
tages given  to  farmers  as  regards  analysis,  and  a  list  of  the 
principal  shows  m  each  county.  An  important  item  included 
with  some  counties  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  regulations  in 
force  as  regards  movement  of  animals,  and  compensation  for 
slaughter  of  animals  affected  with,  or  suspected  of,  certain 
deadly  diseases. 


In  part  III.  we  have  valuable  information  on  agricultural, 
horticiutural,  and  veterinary  education  and  research,  which 
includes  "Provision  by  Government  Departments,*'  no4es  on 
a  number  of  experimental  stations,  and  various  agricultural  and 
horticultural  colleges.  Some  of  these  receive  either  Govern- 
ment or  county  assistance,  whereas  a  few,  such  as  the  college 
at  Cirencester,  do  not. 

A  short  time  spent  with  this  volume  will  tell  the  enquirer 
almost  anything  he  wishes  to  know  about  these  institutions, 
the  subjects  they  teach,  and  the  diplomas  which  may  be  won, 
with  the  probable  cost  of  residence  and  fee's  to  complete  any  one 
of  the  dine  rent  courses  which  students  may  take. 

Chapter  IV.  is  very  important,  as  it  gives  full  descriptions 
of  the  various  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  l^he  orders^  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  tnem.  Those  which 
most  interest  the  average  farmer  are  anthrax,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  glanders,  sheep-^cab,  and  swine  fever,  and  it  will  be 
worth  his  while  to  studv  carefully  the  symptoms  of  these 
diseases  as  explained  in  this  book,  and  also  whaVhe  may  legally 
do  or  not  do  if  he  suspects  that  iie  has  a  case.  It  is  alarming 
to  find  that  there  were  1,058  outbreaks  of  anthrax  in  1907. 

Part  V.  explains  fully  the  import  and  export  regulations  of 
animals  to  and  from  this  country ;  and  British,  foreign,  and 
Colonial  sanitary  and  fiscal  laws  and  regulations. 

In  Part  VI.  we  have  an  immense  list  of  agricultural  publica- 
tions; and  in  Part  VII.  is  everything  that  one  wants  to  know 
about  markets,  fairs,  and  sales  during  the  past  year,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  information  oelng  the  prices,  and  to 
see  how  they  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year.  A  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge 
may  be  extracted  from  this  chapter.  Part  VIII.  is  a  long  and 
rather  dry  mass  of  statistical,  legal,  and  general  information, 
which  we  have  not  tackled  very  fiercely.  It  will  do  for  a  long 
evening  in  winter  I 

Work  on  tbe  Home  Farm. 

We  have  a  continuance  of  dry  weather.  We  hear  with  envy 
of  rain  in  other  places  ;  but  as  we  get  none,  some  of  the  stronger 
land  is  too  hard  to  be  touched.  Nothing  is  suffering  except 
the  late  sown  barley,  which  is  above  ground,  but  cannot  grow. 
Wheat  has  immensely  improved,  and  all  the  early  barley  and 
oats  look  well.  There  were  a  few  days  in  February  when  the 
land  provided  a  fine  seed-bed,  and  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  have  every  reason  now  to  be  thankful  for  their 
promptitude. 

We  have  not  seen  any  clover  cut  yet.  No  doubt  it  was  back. 
ward  in  Spring,  and  though  it  has  done  remarkably  well  and  will 
be  a  big  crop,  it  is  not  yet  in  flower.  It  seems  a  pity  to  miss 
this  fine  weather.  There  is  no  better  season  for  nay-making 
than  the  latter  half  of  June. 

The  turnip  fly  is  much  in  evidence,  and  the  main  crop  of 
swedes  is  suffering  severely.  We  have  always  been  liberal  with 
the  seed,  and  .sometimes  we  have  wished  afterwards  that  we' had 
sown  loss;  but  this  year  the  survivors  from  the  fly  will  be  none 
too  many,  and  there  will  be  little  thinning  to  oo.  How  the 
farmers  get  a  plant  who  only  sow  from  l^lb  to  21b  per  acre  we 
do  not  know,  but  very  often  they  may  be  ai*illing  a  second  time. 

The  main  crop  of  white  turnips  is  due  to  sow.  Any  time 
from  June  14  to  July  1  will  do  on  medium  soils;  on  warm  sand 
July  12  is  not  too  late  to  sow  turnips  for  Spring  use,  but  we 
sliould  put  it  as  the  last  advisable  date.  White  Pomeranian  is 
good  for  late  sowing,  as  it  grows  a  little  faster  than  Green 
Globe,  and  sometimes  when  Spring  comes  the  smaller  turnips 
may  be  drawn  and  sold  at  a  good  price  for  bunching,  leaving 
the  larger  ones  for  the  sheep. 

In  connection  with  sheep,  there  is  still  no  market  for  wool. 
Buyers  and  sellera  are  marking  time  at  present.  After  a  while 
the  needy  sellen?  will  have  to  set  the  price  which  the  buyers 
dictate,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  a  very  small  one.  Talking  the 
other  day  to  a  sheep-dipper,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  to 
be  effective  sheep  should  pe  dipped  twice  with  a  short  interval. 
At  prevsent  only  one  dipping  is  compulsory  with  a  certified  dip. 
AVe  entirely  agree  with  nim.  Having  had  a  bad  experience  of 
slieep  scab  and  suffered  heavily  from  it  in  expense  and  worry,  we 
write  on  this  subject  with  special  knowledge.  Every  attack  we 
had  was  brought  by  market  sheep  purchased  either  by  ourselves 
or  neighbours. 

Compnlsory  Sprtylog. 

In  every  State  and  in  every  farming  community  there  is 
always  one  man  at  least  who  is  behind  the  times,  who  neglects 
his  trees  and  lets  insect  pests  and  fungus  ditseases  run  riot.  His 
neighbours  are  progressive,  up-to-date  orchard  men  or  nursery- 
men. They  cultivate  the  eround,  feed  the  trees  and  spray  for 
insect  pestvS  and  fungous  diseases.  The  trees  of  the  easy-going 
farmer  are  infested  with  almost  every  kind  of  disease,  yet  he 
won't  cultivate,  he  refuses  to  spray,  and  he  won't  cut  his  trees 
down.  All  that  he  will  do  is  to  grumble  when  his  neighbours 
remonstrate  with  him.  Now,  in  Oregon,  says  the  *' National 
Nurseryman."  if  a  man  fails  to  spray  for  San  Joe^  soaloi-the 
authorities  do  it  for  him  and  tax  him  for  the  work.  This  is  as 
it  should  bo. 
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pOSES.  ROSES,  pOSES. 

SPRAT  your  ROSE  TREES 
onoe  a  week  with 

ABOL, 

WHITE'S 
SUPERIOR. 

THB  NON-POISONOUS 

INSECTICIDE  of  the  agre, 

AND  KEBP  TUEM  FREE  FROM 

CATERPILLAR, 

MILDEW,  and  all 

KINDS  OF  APHIS. 
Pint  1/6,  Quart  2/6, 
Half-gallon  4/-,  Gallon  7/6. 


SAVE     YOUR     ROSES 

and  Spane  your  Pocket 

BY    USING    AN 

"ABOL*   SYRINGE, 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
DISTRIBUTOR. 

BEST    SPRAYER.  1 

Does  more  and  better  work  Chan  other 
ByiiDf 68  doable  the  size.  TRY  it  and        :.  'i 
you  will  agree. 


I 


Prices— Stbingks.  8/6  to  li/0.    Postage  4d. 

Bends.  1/6  extra. 

OF    ALL    SHDSMBN,    FLORIST8,    AND 

IRONMONQBRS, 

or  on  receipt  of  remittance  from 

B.    A.    WHITB.    Ltd., 

Hop  and  Fruit  Urowen,  Paddock  Wood,  KK^T. 


ItEYNES'  DAHLIAS. 

Noted  fop  half  a  Centupy. 

COOD  RELIABLE  PJiNTS.     BEST  SORTS. 

CATALOGUES    GRATIS. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Dahlia   Speolallats,   SALISBURY. 


DtCKSONS     CHOICES  T 

STRAINS    OF    FLOWER 

SEEDS 

FOR  PREgjEMT  SOWIMQ. 

DIckaoDs  superb  Pansy.  1/-,  1/6.  and  2/6  per  packet ;  Giant 
and  Oold'laced  Polyanthus,  each  1/-  per  packet ;  Mixed 
Alpine  Auricula.  1/-  and  1/6  per  packet ;  Extra  choice  stage 
Auitettla,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet;  Antirrhinum,  Sd^  6<aL, 
and  1/-  per  packet ;  Aqnilegias,  Sd..  6d.,  and  !/•  per  packet ; 
Canterbury  Bells,  double  and  bingle  varieties,  8d.  and  6d. 
per  packet;  Oaillardia,  mixed  hybrids,  6d.  and  1/*  per 
packet;  Wallflowers,  single  and  double  varieties,  6d.  and 
I/-  per  packet ;  Calceolarias,  1/6, 1/6,  uid  8/6  per  packet ; 
Cinerarias,  1/6.  2/6,  and  8/6  per  packet ;  Mvosotis,  8d.,  6d., 
and  1/-  per  packet ;  Primulas,  1/6, 2/6,  and  8/6  per  packet ; 
Violas,  !/•  per  packet ;  Schizanthu«i,  8d.,  6d..  and  1/-  per 
packet. 

DICESONS  VsaXf.  CHESTER 


CHOICE  VEGETABLES 

CABBAGE.— Cl^bTRjja  Tendet  find  Ttua.  1/*  oE-i 

CUbraiig  Early  Gem,  1.-  pkt.  :  EUjun'fl  fidrly 

Bwn^tfp    St],    OE. ;    Enfield    Mnrket,    IcL    uz.  ; 

Mflln'sNo.  1,  Od.  tit. ;  Hed  PIcfcimg,  Cd.  ox. 
CAULIFLQWCB.  —  CUbrani  EAtly    Gem,    £/« 

plct.  ;   Early  Dwfirf  Erfurt,  1/-  pkt,,  1/9  oz. ; 

Karly    London,    ed*    and    1/-   pKt.,    1/6   o%. ; 

Wnlfrhet^n.  (jil.  ftud  1/-  ptt.,  1/6  0)1. 
C  RBS&.  — ?d  .uz.,l/^pint,1/&(ii]fut. 
EK0IVF.— DitiJiwell   Prize,   fid.    pkt.,   9d.  oi.  ; 

CJr«ea  Curlod,  3d^  pkU ,  6iL  oe. 
IiETTUCE.  — CHbrans  Hardy  WUite  Heart,  Od, 

pkt.,  lySftz. :  AlI'the-YBaT  Hoiiud,Gii.  pkt,,  1/- 

ox.;   B&th  Gqi^  M.  pkt,,  9<\.   oz. ;  H&mmer- 

amtth,  4d.  pkt.,  Gd.  oz.  ;    Le«'i  Ininierise,  6d. 

pkL,  9d*  per  oz. 
»UflTARD.-Sd.  OK.,  1/-  pint,  1/9  quart. 
0»tOlf&— THptdi    Globe  Red,    Flat   Red,   aad 

Giant  Koccot,  3d,  oz.  ;  Whtie  Lisbon*  *a.  ot. 
PABBItET,— CHbrAnft     Exhibition,     1/-     pkt.  ; 

Myatt's  Qarnishing,  4d«  0£. 
HADISH.  —  Black    gpauliih,   4d»    oz^;    Wood's 

Karly  Frame, Sd.  oz. 
SPINACH.— Prkkly,  Victoria,  and  Vtroaaj,  Sd. 

az.,  I/Q  quart. 
TURIflP.-Chlfk  Castle,  id,  OK. ;  Oranee  JifUy, 

8d.  OE,  ^^ _^_ 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

ANTIftHHINUMa.— Clibrani  DwaW  Scarlet  and 

Cllbrans  D  vt&rt  Bca«,  l/>  pkt. ;  Cboicett  Mixed, 

ed.pkt. 
AQtriltEGlA^—Chbnms  long  Sparred,  l/-pkt. 
A0BICULA.  — Clibrani  Ciiuic<»  .Alpme,  ed.  andl/- 

pkE  :  Cli brans  Prizo  Stag*,  1,0  i^nd  a,«  pkt^ 
CAM  PANOLA  PTRAMlDAt.IB.-6d,  pkt, 
CANTBRBURT  BELLA,  in  separate  or  mixed 

coktura,  lid,  pkt. 
CARNATtOlfffi-— GUbntna  PflKO  Mlifld,  1,'5  and 

^jt3pkC. 

DBLPH1KJ0M,      CLIBRAE9      CHOICEST 

MIXED. -Bd.  pkL 
FORGET  ME-NOTS,— Wide  rang*  of  aorte,  8d, 

ciuot  €<!.  pkt. 
FOXGLOVES —Separate,  or  railed  c<tlours,  Sd. 

Olid  ad.  pkt, 
HOLLTH  DCS  a— Superb     mixed,    double     Ot 

■inj^le,  fld.  audi,'- pkt, 
PAlfSY.— New  Oeimaa,   large  flowered,  Cd,,  !/■ 

and  5/fl  phT, 
PENTSTEMOK.  "Choice  mUed,  Cd.  and  1/-  pkt, 
POPPY  at.-eland).— 9epatat<>  or  mixed   coloute, 

gd.  ajidl/pkt, 
POLTANTHTri. -Choice  mliBd,  ed.  and  l;-  pkt, 
PRIM:ROflE.-ChDicB  mixed,  1*  pkt. 
STOCK.— F,a4t  Lothian,  lulxed,  1/-  pkL  ;  Bromp- 

tna,  6d.  and  1/^  pkt« 
SWEET  WJLLIAU.-dlb:aEi4  Aurjjcuta  Eyed, 

!/■  pkt, 
WALU  FLOWER, -UU bran*  dirftrf    BiucK,    1/- 

pkt.  ;   liioc^d  Red.  »d,  and  ed.    pkl.  ;    Bel  voir 

CaaiJe,  Qd.  &nd  t{-  pkt.  ;  Choice  mixed.  6d.  and 
1/-  Pfct,         

CHOICE  INDOOR  STRAINS 

CTCLAMBir,  —  ClibrWiB   Gftld   Medal   Strain, 

Kparate  or  mixed  coloura.  e/tt  pkL 
CALCEOLARIA.— CH brans  Gold  Medal  Strab, 

m  and  m  pkt, 
ClMERABlA."Clibtana  Choiceat  Prize^  mixed, 

l/«  and  2/Q  pkt. 
Gt-OXINIA.— CLibrani   Choicest   prize,   mixed, 

1/6  and  a/0  pkt. 

FULL  LIST  OFIeEDS 

FUEE    ON   REQUEST. 


CLIBRANS. 

MANCHESTER   AND   ALTRINCHAM. 

Seed  Trial  Ground*— Eramhntl,  Cbeshire. 


Joiqiml  4  Jartufultiqc 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  IS,  IBOS. 


TbliiBing  Fruits. 


VERY  eiperionced  fruit  gtovre^ 
kuowi  the  lalue  and  tieoeesity 
of  thinning  fruits  wteii  trets 
ar0  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  and 
tli6  exhibitor  ie  well  aware  that 
aueh  knowledge  must  be  promptly 
actred  upon  if  snccese  is  to  be 
ncbieved.  When  tbitming^  is  nec«a^Ty 
the  sooner  it  is  done — after  the  friiita 
ar©  swelling  freely — the  better,  for  it 
ia  undoubtedly  a  wasteful  practice  to  allow  theia 
to  aap  the  vigour  of  trees  for  a  time,  only  to  be 
eventually  removed  before  they  have  peached 
a  usable  stage. 

Another  point  iu  favour  of  early  thinuinj^  la 
that  unless  young  fruits  make  the  fuUeai 
poisible  progreflB  during  the  flrit  ^tage  oF 
swelling,  they  will  never  develop  into  ipeci- 
mtns  of  the  jinest  Bise.  Close  attention  to 
detaila  of  tliis  description  count  for  so  muck 
in  the  production  of  high-class  frxute.  In 
regard  to  the  thinning  of  Peaches  and  Hecta* 
rines,  I  am  well  aware  how  greatly  pfftctioes 
vary  among  growers.  Many  do  oot  believe  in 
completing  the  thinning  untU  the  final  atage 
of  stoning  is  parsed,  because  they  contend  that 
many  of  the  fruits  wtU  assuredly  drop  during 
the  Btonitig:  period.  I  ani  convinced,  however, 
that  given  healthy  trees,  well  attend^  to  in 
re  gar d  to  watering  and  the  application  of  lime, 
the  principal  cause  of  fruit  dropping  at  stoning 
time  is  that  I  he  trees  are  carrying  too  heavy  a 
load,  and  Nature  attempts,  to  some  extent,  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  most  succosaful  Peach 
growers  I  have  known  have  invariably  com- 
pleted the  thinning  of  the  fruits  as  soon  as  it 
has  be«n  possible  to  detect  which  would  ewtll 
the  more  evenly, 

la  making  the  selection  due  regard  ahould 
also  be  paid  to  having  the  fruits  retained  dis- 
tributed as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  trellis  or 
wall  J  in  positions  where  they  can  obtUn  the 
greatest  amount  of  light,  and  where  there  az« 
no    obstructions    to    prevent   the   froite    Etom^ 


f>  EADERH  are  requested  to  send  notioes  of  Gardetilni 
XV  AppaintmeuL^  or  Nutee  of  Rorttouitaml  luteteA^ 
Jdliuiiitiona  of  M«ettnge,  t^uerles,  and  all  Artielee  for 
Publication.  omcialJy  tq  "THB  EDITOR,"  al 
12,  Mitre  Court  Ctiambeps,  FUet  Stp««t, 
LondoD,  B>C,«  and  to  no  uthef  person  and  le  no  Oibflr 
addreaH/ 
No.  Hfll,— ViJL.  LVI.,  TniKD  SfifUKS. 
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Bwelline  evenly.  One  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  wall 
covered  with  healthy  growth  is  a  cafe  rule  to  adhere  to  whtre 
fine  epecimens  are  required,  hut  thoao  who  do  not  fioar  above 
the  production  of  medium  sized  8p€c»mens  may  succeed  by 
cropping  their  trees  more  heavily.  If  each  Nectarine  is 
allowed  a  space  of  nine  inches  square  fine  specimens  will  be 
produced,  and  to  grow  Aprioots  of  the  highest  excellence  one 
fruit  only  should  be  alloweid  to  a  space  of  sis  inchc6  square.  It 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  find  trees  of  this  delicious  and 
prolific  fruit  carrying  very  much  heavier  crops  than  this,  but 
under  such  circumstances  the  fruits  do  not  attain  full  size, 
and  the  trees  as  a  coui&equence  of  such  heavy  cropping  fail  to 
fruit  well  the  following  year,  and  often  loose  some  of  their 
branches. 

Now  let  me  turn  io  other  and  more  generally  grown  fruits. 
The  recent  genial  rains -came  at  an  opportune  time  for  growers, 
as  insect  pests  were  giving  great  trouble,  and  crops  were  not 
swelling  freely  through  lack  of  moisture.  Since  the  rain  matters 
have,  however,  considerably  improved,  and  vegetation  generally 
is  now  making  better  progress.  No  matt-er  how  good  the 
prospects  for  iruit  may  be,  there  always  appears  to  be  some 
districts  in  which  growers  complain  of  its  scarcity,  but  I  have 
had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  thinning  in  many 
of  the  plantations  recently  visits.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  Apples 
there  will,  I  fear,  be  but  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruits,  unless  thinning  is  in  many  cases  resorted 
to.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  grower  of  bush  trees  has  an 
opportunity  of  scoring.  To  thin  the  fruits  on  standard  trees 
is  a  troublesome  and  expensive  business,  but  the  man  with 
bushes  kept  to  within  a  height  of  8ft  or  9ft  can  do  the  work 
rapidly  and  effectually.  That  it  pays  for  doing  I  know  well  from 
anjiual  experience,  and  I  believe  strongly  in  doing  the  work 
now,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  fruits  are  large  enough  to  send 
to  market  in  a  green  state.  The  grower  who  is  looking  for 
profit  should,  as  far  as  possible,  "  grade  ''  his  fruits  by  thinning 
them  while  young,  and  for  those  who  will  do  this  there  is  a 
bright  future. 

T?he  following  varieties  are  some  of  the  heaviest  croppers, 
which,  therefore,  reouire  severe  thinning: — Stirling  Owitlt, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Early  Victoria.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Todding- 
ton  Seedling,  Ecklinville,  Allington  Pippin.  We  have  recently 
been  dealing  with  trees  of  these  on  which  the  fruit 
has  set  almost  as  thickly  as  Peas  in  a  pod.  Generally  these 
varieties  set  in  clusters,  and  in  many  instances  nearly  every 
fruit  in  a  cluster  swells  evenly.  On  a  well  spurred  branch  it 
is  useless  to  expect  good  samples  if  more  than  one  young  fruit 
is  left  to  a  cluster,  and  often  an  entire  cluster  needs  removal. 
In  other  instances,  where  the  clusters  are  farther  apart,  two  or 
three  fruits  may  be  left  to  a  cluster.  The  operator  should 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  size  the  fruits  will  under  good 
cultivation  attain,  and  thin  accordingly;  as  with  healthy  trees 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  fruits  falling  prematurely  when  they 
have  begun  to  sweM  freelv,  unless  through  exceptionally  un- 
favouTable  weather,  and  tnen  the,  heaviest  cropoed  trees  will 
suffer  the  moat.  Warner's  Kin.i;  is  another  cluster  bearer, 
and  if  too  many  fruits  are  left  to  a  cluster 'they  are  apt  to 
force  each  other  off  the  trees  long  before  they  are  ready  for 
picking. 

Peasgood*s  is  not  one  of  the  most  regular  croppers,  but  when 
it  does  crop  the  fruits  require  severe  thinning.  To  get  the 
splendid  specimens  this  variety  is  capable  of  producing,  not 
more  than  one  fruit  should  be  left  to  each  foot  run  of  branch. 
**  The  Queen  ^'  as  a  rule  distributes  her  fruits  fairly  evenly  over 
the  tree,  and  therefore  reouires  less  thinning  than  many  other 
varieties,  but  occasionally  clusters  need  attention.  Cox's  Oranee 
Pippin,  although  a  very  consistent  cropper,  does  not  usually 
produce  very  heavy  crops,  for  although  from  four  to  six  fruits 
often  set  in  a  chister,  several  of  them  usually  drop  later,  or  are 
under-sized.  The  stalks,  moreover,  being  long  allow  the  fruits 
to  swell  without  pushing  each  other  off  the  tree.  Where 
thinning  is  necessary,  the  under-sized  and  i]l-forme<l  fruits 
should  be  removed  and  the  large  clusters  thinned.  I  have 
recently  seen  trees  of  thifl  variety  carrying  splendid  crops. 
Varieties  noted  for  their  hiprh  colour  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  produce  only  snrall  fruits  should  have  only  the  mo«t 
promising  fruit  in  each  cluster  retained,  so  as  to  ensure  full 
exposure  on  all  sides. 

In  reeard  to  Plums,  tho?e  on  walls,  or  bnsh  trees,  should  be 
freely  thinned  where  a  trood  set  has  bepn  ohtainod.  A  begin- 
ning* in  this  direction  will  do  much  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  pract'ce,  and  lead  to  its  extension  t"^  the  largo 
fruited  varieties  when  grcvn  in  standard  form.— Onward. 


What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  and  glorious  chano;o  which 
restores  to  vegetation  its  suspended  vitality?  Under  the  in- 
vigorating  action    of    Spring  air,  sunshine,   and  showers,  the 

minute  root-tins,  situated  at  the  hair-like  extremities 
Sap.         of  the  rootfS  of  plants,  are  excited  to  renewed  activity. 

resulting  in  an  accelerated  and  augmented  flow  of 
crude  sap  upward  into  the  V.£s\ios.     At  the  height  of  the  grow- 


ing season,  when  plants  are  carrying  their  full  complement  of 
foliage,  this  cpiide  sap  would  make  its  way  through  the  newest 
layers  of  wood  into  tne  leaves,  there  to  undergo  a  remarkable 
chemical  cliange  rendering  it  fit  to  nourish  and  build  up  the 
particular  organism  by  which  it  has  been  absorbed.  when 
Spring  arouses  the  natural  energy  of  the  plant  world  after 
its  period  of  rest,  a  great  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  are,  how- 
ever, destitute  of  foliage,  and  the  question  as  to  how  the  iiu- 
perfect  sap  is  elaborat-ra  in  these  circumstances  is  seldom  com- 
mented upon,  and  is^  I  think,  not  completely  understood.  It 
can,  of  course,  be  easilv  demonstrated  that,  in  suitable  environ- 
ments, a  dormant  bud  has  enough  nourishment  at  its  com- 
mand to  enable  it  to  expand  and  commence  growth  independent 
of  parental  aid;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  health 
of  the  plant  to  which  it  belong  must  require  some  perfecting 

{}rocess  for  the  soil-fluids  taken  up  by  the  roots,  before  the 
eaves  begin  to  exercise  their  function.  It  seems  rational  to 
believe  that  the  woody  layers  through  which  the  Spring  sap 
ascends  are  eapable  of  temporarily  performing  the  purifying 
work  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  foliage.  By  whatever  means 
the  difficulty  is  surmounted,  a  notable  adaptability  to  adverse 
conditions  is  apparent,  which  may  carry  back  the  mind  of  the 
imaginative  student  to  that  far-away  day  when  the  progenitorfi. 
of  tne  forest  kings  unfurled  no  leafy  banners  to  tne  summer 
air. 

Sap  in  its  simplest  form,  as  it  passes  through  the  absorbing 
roots,  consists  of  the  moisture  from  tho  soil  .which  contains 
certain  earthy  elements.  Soil-water  is  never  pure.  In  its 
passage  through  tho  earth  it  collects  and  holds  in  solution-  lime* 
iron,  magesnia,  and  other  saline  and  organic  matter,  which  iri 
this  form  are  readily  taken  up  as  plant-food  by  roots.  Soon 
after  the  fluid  nutriment  hm  oeen  absorbed  it  undergoes  tho 
chemical  metamorphoi^s  which  changes  it  into  sap  proper,  i.e., 
the  peculiar  secretion  which  constitutes  the  vital  juice  of  the 
particular  plant  which  elaborates  it.  The  point  at  which  this 
change  begins  has  not  been  <li?covered  witn  precision.  It  is 
said  that  the  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands  obtain  a  refreshing 
drink  from  a  species  of  Euphorbia,  by- tapping  the  stem  near 
the  base  and  collecting  tne  ascending  sap,  althongh  the 
elaborated  juice  of  this  plant  is  thick  and  milky,  possessing 
highly  corrosive  and  acrid  properties.  It  has  been  proved  by 
analysis,  however,  that  the  crude  sap  of  trees  becomes  lesB 
watery  and  a$s!imes  some  characteristioe  of  the  true  sap  in  its 

Sassage  through  the  woodjr  cells  before  coming  under  the  in- 
uence  of  the  leaves.  During  the  growing  season  the  roots  of 
plants  sometimes  range  over^  tremendous  area  in  their  search 
for  moisture  to  be  converted  into  sap,  as  at  this  time  they 
endeavour  to  lay  up  reserve  to  meet  the  great  demands  of 
flower  and  seed  pixKiuction.  To  come  through  the  rigorous 
ordeal  of  perfecting  fruit  or  seed  without  deterioration,  a  plant 
must  be  in  vigorous  health  and  have  abundance  of  fluid  nutri- 
ment at  its  command.  The  pevere  drain  of  sap  caused  by  seed- 
bearing  encompa«vses  the  death  of  annuals,  and  the  shrunken 
and  dned-up  root  of  a  flowering  Turnip  furnishes  another 
familiar  example  of  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  vital  juices 
during  this  trjnng  period.  By  systematically  removing  the 
growing  points  of  ishoots,  thus  retarding  the  time  of  blooming, 
some  plants  may  be  forced  to  conserve  their  supply  of  sap  until 
thev  attain  an  age  and  size  impossible  in  a  state  of  Nature. *- 
J.  t.  S. 

f»>       

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  examiners  in  horticul- 
ture, ProferfK)r  Henslow  and  Afr.  James  Douglas,  is  another 
of  the  notable  annual  events  which  strike  the  imagination  and 

remind  us  of  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  seasons. 
R.H.S.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  they  note  a  continuous 

Examination,  advance  in  the  quality  of  the    candidates.     It 

was  on  April  8,  190S,  that  the  annual  examina- 
tion in  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  was  held. 
Of  the  lol  candidateij  twenty-f^even,  or  upwards  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  placed  in  the  first  clas^.  Sixty- 
eight,  or  nearly  forty-six  per  cent.,  were  placed  in  the  second 
class.  Fifty-two.  or  upwards  of  thirty-four  per  cent.,  were 
placed  in  the  third  cla-^s.  The  corresponding  percentages  in 
1907  were:  First  clarG,  14 ;  second  class,  40;  and  third  class,  46. 
Of  the  questions  on  the  Principles,  by  far  the  majority 
almost  confined  them^^elves  to  the  first  three  questions  or» 
l)hysiology.  In  the  majority  of  cases  thcGe  were  answered  very 
well.  Other  questions  attempted  were  generally  rather  imper- 
fectly treated.  Althongh  none  of  the  candidates  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  the  Operations  and 
Practice  division,  the  answers  were,  generally  spoaking,  better 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  que«ition  referring  to  the  uses 
of  garden  tcols,  &c.,  was  most  frequently  and  well  answered; 
so  also  was  that  referring  to  the  laying  out  of  a  new  garden, 
and  the  preliminary  work  pertaining  thereto. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  year  since  the  commencement  of  the 
examinations  in  1893,  and  the  society  now  publishee  in  book 
form  the  whole  of  the  questions  set  during  tnat  period,  whicH  . 
can   be  obtained   at   the   Horticult:iral    Hall,    Vincent   Square, 
AVcst minster,  fcr  two  i.!u!]'m«;s. 
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Odontioda  Charlesworthi. 

This  WAS  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  novelties  at  tlie  Temple 
S!iow.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messifi.  Charle.sworth  and  Co., 
Ueaton,  Bradford,  who  received  a  first  class  certificate.  The 
flowers  are  over  2in  deep,  and  as  broad  as  deep,  being  of  stiffish 
.substance,  graceful  in  form,  and  coloui^d  bright  crirason- 
tscarlet,  with  a  gold  crest  on  the  lip.  Tlie  parentage  was 
Cochlioda  Noetzliana  and  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  the 
colouring  of  the  latter  being  quite  overcome. 

Dendrobium  ttayrsiflorum  and  its  Allies. 

This  group  comprises  several  well-known  species,  such  as 
D.'s  thyrsiflorum,  ehrysotoxum,  densiflorum,  and  suavissimum, 
which  is  really  a  synonym  of  chrysotoxum.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  pendulous  trusses,  and  when  well  cultivated  they 
respoud  with  a  fine  crop  of  blossom,  for  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  meet  specimens  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprays.  They 
generallv  bloom  about  May,  and  sometimes  later,  after  under- 
going a  long  cool  rest,  with  very  little  water  either  at  the  roots 
or  in  the  atmosphere.  The  sca{>es  having  been  removed,  they 
Mill  remain  in  a  dormant  condition  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  when 
new  growth  begins  the  repotting  must  take  place  if  required. 
This  section  of  the  Dendrobire,  nowever,  ougnt  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed more  frequently  than  Is  absolutely  necessary,  because  to 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of  flower  the  pseudo-bulbs  must 
be  thoroughly  ripened ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
long  period  of  repose  and  the  short  interval  in  which  they  com- 
plete their  season's  growth,  so  much  compost  is  not  needed. 

Teak  wood  baskets  or  ordinary  flower  pots  may  be  chosen, 
but  I  prefer  the  former  (cu It urall>^' there  is  no  difference),  as  we 
gain  a  decided  advantage  if  a  wire  handle  is  attached  to  sus- 
end  the  plants  when  in  flower.  By  this  means  their  beauty  is 
oubly  enhanced.  The  potting  mixture  consists  of  fibrous  peat 
or  polypodium  fibre  three-fourths,  and  sphagnum  moss  one- 
fourth,  which  should  be  pressed  fairly  firm  around  the  roots. 
For  drainage  dried  peat  sticks  are  suitable,  and  after  potting 
operations  are  over  water  should  be  given  sparingly  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  extra  shade  applied  to  enable  them  to  get  re-estab- 
lished. If  these  details  are  carried  out  there  will  be  no  need 
for  root  disturbance  during  the  next  three  yeare.  While  in 
active  growth  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  must  be  provided, 
such  as  prevails  in  tlie  warm  division  or  plant  stove,  with  sufl&- 
■oient  lignt  to  ensure  the  consolidation  of  the  bulbs ;  and  when 
these  are  fully  arown  more  sunshine  can  l>e  admitted  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  approaching  winter,  when  the  temperature 
should  range  l>etween  oOdeg  and  5odeg  F.  The  subjects  under 
notice  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  for  a  modest  outlay  a 
ismall  collection  could  be  secured. 

Calanthes. 

These  useful  autumn  and  winter  flowering  orchids  are  now 
growing  freely^  and  where  si>ace  w«as  left  for  top-dres<sing  it  may 
now  be  taken  m  hand,  good  fibrous  Icam  being  the  best  soil  for 
this  purpose.  There  must  be  no  Jack  of  moisture  at  the  root, 
and  a  little  top  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable 
will  prove  beneficial,  and  help  to  hold  in  check  any  spotting  of 
the  foliage.  Shading  should  be  provided  discriminatel;v%  or  the 
leaves  may  be  injured  by  the  sun's  direct  rays ;  while  if  the 
other  extreme  is  practised  the  pseudo-bulbs  often  rot  at  the  base 
or  fail  to  produce  spikes  of  good  quality. 

Vanda  teres. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  annual  overhauling  of  these 
plants.  It  consists  of  tying  them  securely  to  unpainted  stakes, 
and  placinsr  new  sphagnum  with  occasional  lumps  of  charcoal 
around  their  base.  A  small  quantit;v  of  plants  can  l>e  arranged 
pot  thick  in  a  box,  and  given  a  position  where  all  the  sunshine 
possible  can  be  obtained :  and  they  m\ist  also  be  syringed  four 
or  five  times  each  day. — T.  Anstiss. 


Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea. 

The  green  form  of  Ptelea  trifoliata  is  a  more  or  less  common 
American  shrub,  being  found  in  quantity  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  Illinois.  It  has  rather  a  rambling  and  untidy 
habit  iiatu rally,  but  when  cut  into  shape  a  little  and  looked 
after  it  makes  a  very  pretty  little  shrub,  as  seen  by  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  golden  form  of  it  hi  "Gardening:"  (Chicago)..  Ptelea 
is  a  genus  containing  about  five  or  six  species,  and  all  are  easily 
grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  above  is  certainly  worthy  a 
place  in  any  garden. 


Royal  HorticaltQral  Society. 

Tuesday.  June  23. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  entertained  a  largo  company 
of  French  horticulturii^ts  and  their  ladies,  on  Tuesday,  to 
luncheon,  A. party  of  the  ineml>erfi  of  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Vraiice,  which  occupies  in  that  country  the 
position  of  our'R.H.S.  in  England,  with  all  the  leading  officials, 
are  on  a  short  visit  to  London  in  connection  with  the  flower  show 
at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition;  and  they  arrived  on  Monday 
evening.  The  R.H.S.  welcomed  them  to  the  exhibition  at  the 
hall  the  following  day,  and  ber,id«&  the  Franco-British  Exhibi- 
tion, the  Frenchmen  were  also  to  visit  Messrs.  Veitch  s  Coombe 
Wood  nursery,  and  Messra.  Rochfoixi's  at  Broxbourne,  and  also 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  A  dozen  members  were  present 
at  the  "^dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
last  night  (Wednesday),  and  the  president  (Monsieur  Viger)  re- 
plied to  the  toast  of  "Continental  Horticulture." 

Fruit  and  YegeUble  Committee. 

Present :  Mr  George  Bunyard  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cheal.  W.  Bates,  H.  l^arr,  G.  Reynolds,  Geo.  Wythes, 
J.  Mclndoe,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  Poupart,  A.  H.  Pearson,  A.  R. 
Allan,  J.  Davis,  and  P.  D.  Tuckett.  _     ,    ,,  ,       ^ 

8.  H.  King,  Biq.,  Eastwell  .Park,  Ashford,  Kent,  staged  a 
collection  of  nine  bunches  of  dark  Grapes  and  five  of  whites,  th« 
bunches  very  good.     (Silver  Knightian  medal.) 

From  the  Government  Experiment  Farm  of  Bathurst,  New 


Odontioda  CharlesworthI* 

South  Wales,  came  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Citruses.  Tli» 
Apples  were  ideal,  crisp  and  juicy.  A  silver  Knightian  medal 
was  de?^ervedly  awarded.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  also  won  a 
silver  Knightian  for  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  new  Potatoes 
with  full-sized  tubers,  firm  and  clear.  These  were  from  Bets 
planted  on  the  3rd  of  February  this  year  in  Cornwall.  Among 
the  varieties  were  Eighty-fold,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Russett, 
Cardinal,  Eureka,  Southern  Queen,  Sharpens  Victor,  Radium, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  showed  plant* 
of  the  wild  Pea  (Pisum)  gathered  by  himself  m  Palestine. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sbns  had  Nantes  Market  Cari-ot,  Lambhn 
Cauliflower,  with  immense  curds,  and  Cabbages  Oxheart. 

Orchid  Committee. 

The  signature  book  of  this  committee  is  usually  cleared  away 
very  soon  after  the  committee  rises.  On  this  occasion  we  failed 
to  get  it.  There  were  but  few  groups.  Messrs.  Low  had  a  dis- 
play, and  also  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  of  Bradford  (silver  Flora 
medal),  and  Messrs.  Stanley,  of  Southgate  (silver  Banksian 
medal),  but  the  growers  are  evidently  saving  for  Holland  House 
Show.  Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay  showed  his  hybrid  Odonto- 
as.     (Silver  Flora  medal.) 


Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas.  T. 
Druerv,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe, 
C.  Blick,  R.  W.  Wallace,  John  Jennings,  Chas.  Dixon,  Jas. 
Douglas,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  J.  W.  Barr,  AVm.  Cuthbertson, 
Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill. 

Messrs.  Barr  and 'Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had 
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Irises,  Gladioli,  and  Paeonies.  They  also  staged  th«  pretty 
gras6,  Miscanthiis  aebriniis,  Centaiirea  deaJbata,  PWomis 
Tiscosa,  Delphiniunifi,  and  Nympha^as.     (Silver  Bank^ian  medal.) 

Spanish  Irises  came  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  in  great 
bunches  of  fresh  flowers.  We  specially  noted  So]eil  d^Or, 
Chrysolora,  La  Citronniere,  King  of  Whites,  Ix>ngfel]ow,  and 
Thunderbolt.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

A  very  prettj^  exhibit  also  came  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Enfield,  Middlesex,  whose  new  nursery,  we  learn,  is  a  very  at- 
tractive and  interesting  one.  They  had  a  beautifnl  selection  of 
Nympbseas  in  a  long,  wide,  sliallow  tank,  with  suitable  rock  and 
water  plants.  Among  the  Water  Ijilies  were  N.  odorata 
gigantea,  chromatella,  Laydekeri  purpurea,  Marliacea  rosea, 
and  the  beautiful  large  flowered  James  Brydon.  Other  plants 
were  Arundo  Donax  variegata,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Gerbera 
Jamefioni,  Ostrowskia  magniflca,  Lilium  rubellum,  Watsonia 
Ardemed,  Lilium  parvum  luteum,  L.  p.  hybrida,  L.  tenuifolium, 
L.  colchioum,  £remurus  hybridus  (Bungei  x  robustus),  together 
with  a  large  collection  of  seasonable  border  flowers,  particularly 
Delphiniums.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  James  l>ouglas.  from  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
staged  nearly  a  table  length  of  laced  Pinks,  grown  in  pots  for 
seed.  There  were  many  named  varieties,  some  of  them  quite 
distinct,  and  all  had  the  merit  of  sweet  fragrance.  They  are 
interesting  border  plants,  and  very  floriferous. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Ck>.  contributed  Sempervivums 
and  Sedums,  among  the  former  being  cornutum,  arachnoideum 
rnbrum,  Corni  de  Canso,  AVulfeni,  fimbriatum,  and  globiferum. 
The  Sedums  were  populifolium,  dasyphyllum  glaucum,  Kams- 
katioum,  rupestre,  spathulatum,  maximum  purpureum,  rubrum, 
and  telepboides. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  had  an 
immense  quantity  of  herbaceous  Pwonies,  together  with 
Delphiniums,  Eremuri,  and  Canterbury  Bells.  Eremurus  Bungei 
magnifica  (A.M.)  and  E.  Warei  were  each  strikingly  robust  and 
fine.     The  Paeon ies  were  in  a  wide  selection  of  shades. 

G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridce,  sent  a  selection 
of  choice  new  Delphiniums,  Cambyses,  rich  blue  with  white 
centre,  obtaining  an  A.M.  There  were  manv  distinctly  good 
sorts.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  also  had  Delphiniums  and 
Pfeonies,  similar  in  variety  to  those  elsewhere  named  in  our 
columns. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  of  Wolverhampton,  brought  Pa  paver  Lady 
Rosooe  and  others  of  the  newer  orientale  varieties.  Achillea 
W.  B.  Child,  a  showy  free-flowering  variety;  also  Aquileiy^ias, 


Violas  and  alpines.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  had  a  very  excellent  assortment  of  green- 
™"se  flowering  plants  with  Carnations,  while  Messrs.  Wallace, 
of  Cotehester,  contributed  hardy  flowers  and  their  new  cr««- 

j  Tt?^"^^^"*""^'"'*"^^'  Margaret.  Touchstone,  Pink  Pearl, 
and  Micrantha  rosea  elegans,  both  firms  winning  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  staged  a  table  of  Crotom? 
for  which  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded ;  and  Messrs. 
James  \eitch  and  Sons  won  a  similar  medal  for  their  group,  com- 
prising Veitch's  Superb  strain  of  Gloxinias  (very  fine),  also  a 
fn-oup  of  annuals  and  the  Pjeonies  already  mentioned.  Among 
the  annuals  were  Diascea  Barbersp,  various  Candytufts,  Lavatera 
triroestns  alba,  and  Larkspur  Empress  Carmine;  also  a  table 
of  Spanish  Irises.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a 
display  of  Gloxinias,  representing  a  choice  strain.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

^ises  came  from  a  number  of  firms.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  as 
usual,  had  a  grand  lot,  showing  some  of  the  fine  old  dark  h.p.'s, 
very  fragrant ;  ahso  a  mass  of  the  new  Joseph  Lowe.  (Silver 
Flora  medal.)  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  Gottfried 
*iH^'«  ®."®^*  ^®'"?^  oarmine-yellow  single;  also  Buttercup, 
•oft  buff  going  off  white;  and  Starlight,  white  and  pink,  each 
of  wlii^  are  decorative  singles.  Marqnise  de  Sinetv  is  a  golden 
b.t.  (Sliver  Flora  medal.)  Mes.srs.  Ben  Cant  ani  Sons,  Col- 
Chester,  bad  new  Roses,  as  Hugo  Roller,  Sulphurea,  Edn  Meyer 
(coppery),  Etoile  de  France  (crimson),  Betty,  Souv.  de  Stella 
Gray  (after  the  ©o  our  of  W.  A.  Richardson),  and  their  semi- 
double  crimson  Maharajah.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Messns.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Crops,  had  Elaine  the 
new  creamy  white  ht. ;  Hugo  Roller,  one  of  their  finest  intro- 
ductions; and  a  splendid  new  decorative  hybrid  Sweet  Briar 
©ailed  Refulgence,  described  under  "Certificated  Plants."  Mr. 
R.  ^eal,  Ifield,  Crawley,  had  Sweet  Peas,  and  Messrs.  Bull  and 
bons  staged  Irises;  while  a  table  length  of  excellent  Mal- 
maisons  in  pots  came  from  Hugh  Low  and  Co?  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

Cala^ums  were  arranged  by  Mest^rs.  John  Laing  and  Sons, 

™^^^i\  xl'  *rf  F^"^''  r^'''"^  ^'^^^  grown.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.)  Mr.  Godfrey,  from  Exmouth,  was  represented  bv 
decorative  Pelargoimims,  among  which  we  observed  such  beauti- 
tul  kinds  as  Lady  Decies,  soft  roe^e  :  Bridesmaid,  white ;  Queen 
Aland,  rose  carmine ;  and  the  excellent  double  pink  Ivy-leavod 
Devonshire  Lar^s.     (Silver  Banksian  medal.)  ^ 


Dr.  H.  A.  Martin  (gardener,  Mr.  O.  Johnson),  Surbiton,  had 
some  slaty  blue  flowered  Hydrangeas  with  immense  heads  of 
bloom. 

Messrs.  Ware,  of  Feltham,  were  to  the  fore  with  Paeonies, 
Delphinium  Polar  Star  (creamy),  and  D.  Mark  TSvain,  a  grand 
bright  blue.  Their  best  PieoniW  were  alba  superba  and  Eugene 
Verdier.     From  John  Peed  and  Son  oame  alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  Wra.  Wood  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London,  N., 
brought  an  assortment  of  their  horticultural  sundries,  among 
which  were  watering  cans,  brushes,  fruit  boxes,  nets,  pruning 
knives  and  secateurs,  hose-piping,  raffia,  tiffany  and  '  other 
s/hadings,  their  "  Le  Fruitier  fertiliser,  knapsack  sprayers,  and 
fumigators. 

The  Lubrose  paints  were  shown  by  the  Lubrose  Company, 
Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

GertifiMLiei  aid  Awards  of  Merit. 

Anthurium  Prendent  Vigtr  (A.  Ti-uffant,  VersaiUea).— Large  r*<^ 
crimson  apatfae,  with  yellow  apadix. 

Begonia  Col.  Laussedat  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  dwarf 
bedding  Begonia  with  rich,  yet  soft  yellow,  rosette,  doable  flowexs. 
A.M. 

Bulhophyllum  futco-purpureum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — 
Drooping,  small,  dark  crimson  flovrera.    B.C. 

Campanula  Raddeana  (G.  Beuth). — A  new  Bnaaian  species,  1ft 
high,  erect,  with  graceful  slender  stalka,  and  the  violet^blae  flowers 
branching  alternately  from  the  main  stem.  These  are  lin  long  and 
bell  shaped.  The  pistil  is  bright  yellow  and  potrudea  below  the 
corolla.    A.M. 

Delphinium  Cambyus  (Geo.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Weybridge). — A 
stately,  large  flowered,  dazzling  bright  azure  bine,  with  white  centre. 
A.M. 

Dendrohium  Jerdonianum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.) — Small 
rich  orange-ochre  flowers,  lin  in  width,  with  very  narrow,  linear 
segments.  These  are  borne  thickly  at  the  apex  of  the  psendo-bulba. 
A.M. 

Epidendrum  virescen$  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.). — ^This  was 
ahown  as  a  free- flowering,  branching  species,  with  green  flowers 
having  a  creamy  lip.  The  inflorescence  was  4ft  long  and  much 
branched,  having  scorea  of  flowers.    A.M. 

EremuniB  Bungei  mafpnijica  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons).— A  chance 
seedling  from  E.  Warei,  having  the  yellow  flowers  of  Bungei  with 
the  robust  character  of  £.  robustus.  Spikes,  2ft  or  more  in  length. 
A.M. 

Erica  einerea  pygmaea  (Mr.  G.  Benth,  Keston,  Kent). — A  dwarf, 
close-growing,  bright  crimsDn-flowered  variety  of  the  so-called 
Scotch  Heath.    A.M. 

EBchscholtMia  Mikado  (Mr.  W.  H.  Gardiner) — Flowers  of  the 
nsnal  size  and  style,  coloured  brilliant  crimson.     A.M. 

Enlophia  nuda  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — Flowers  with 
narrow  green  segments  and  white  lip,  set  alternately  on  an  upright 
stem.    B.C. 

Lycos te  tetragona  (Charlesworth  and  Co ). — The  curions  vase- 
shaped  flowers  are  greenish-brown,  with  purple  lip,  which,  however, 
shows  the  reverse  side.  They  are  borne  on  short  stalks  3in  high.  A.M. 

Odontioda  Wickhamensis  (G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West 
Wickham). — Parentage:  Odonto.  crispnm  x  Cochlioda  aangninea. 
Flowers  rather  ragged  and  poor,  of  a  rosy  mauve,  spotted  orimson. 
A.M. 

OdontogJosBum  cri^pum  Princess  of  Wales  (Baron  Schrftder). — A 
huge  flower,  4in  across,  with  thick  petals,  fringed  and  indented, 
shaded  mauve  on  the  lower  segments.  The  crest  is  yellow,,  and  the 
lip  is  spotted  with  brown.    F.C.C.  and  Silver  Medal. 

Pelargonium  James  T,  Hamilton  (Messrs.  Bogers,  Southampton). — 
An  Ivy-leaved  zonal  cross,  with  the  characteristic  foliage  of  that 
section,  and  large,  finely  formed  trusses  of  scarlet  double  flowers. 
A.M. 

PhaXmnopsis  Lindeni  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — Very  pretty,  with 
drooping  raceme,  mauve  coloured.    B.C. 

Rose  Refulgenre  (Wm  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross). — ^The  name 
refers  to  the  bright  character  of  the  semi. double  rich  crimson 
flowers,  which  are  2in  to  3in  in  width,  borne  in  clusters.  This  is  a 
hybrid  Sweet  Briar  with  great  vigour  of  growth,  and  sweetly 
fragrant  leaves.    A.M. 

Stokesia  cyanea  alba  (Amos  Perry,  Enfield). — The  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  blush  centre.     A.M. 

Sweet  Pea  Dohhie*s  Mid-blue  (Dobbie  and  Co.). — A  handsome 
waved  Sweet  Pea,  of  a  decided  medium  blue,  with  grey  edges.  The 
blossoms  are  large.    A.M. 

Sweet  Pea  The  King  (Dobbie  and  Co).— This  is  also  called  the 
"  Spencer  King  Edward."  It  would  appear  to  combine  the  colour 
of  the  latter  and  Helen  Lewis,  being  vivid  crimson-orange.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  waved  ;  a  good  novelty.    A.M. 
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Triioma  GoldeUe  (R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester).— We  do  not 
know  if  this  is  a  hybrid  or  cross-bred.  It  is  the  tiniest  of  Tritomad" 
(Kniphofias),  with  clear  yellow  fiowers,  the  spikes  only  measuring 
3in.    A.M. 

fanda  pumUa  (J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.).— Very  small  flower  of  a 
cre&mj  colour  and  purple  lip.    B.C. 


Tbe  WiDDer  ofjhe  Meill  Prize. 

John  H.  Wilson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  lecturer  in  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  St.  Andrew's  University,  was,  as  noted  in  our 
columns  last  week,  the  recipient  from  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society  of  the  Neill  Prize,  which,  und€r  the  will  of  the  late 
Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  is  biennially  conferred.  On  leaving  home  he 
spent  a  few  years  in  the  Ro3^1  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
enjoying  there  th€>  confidence  of  the  late  Professor  Dickson  and 
the  friendship  of  a  cultivator  and  botanist  of  higher  rank,  Mr. 
Robert  Lindsay.  Laying  aside  his  tools  he  entered  the  botany 
classes  of  the  University,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
himself  before  lone  first  prizeman  in  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical classes.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  St.  Andrews, 
and  entered  on  a  course  of  study  for  a  science  degree,  and  in 
due  time  graduated  B.Sc.  Shortly  after  graduating  he  was 
appointed  as  the  first  University  lecturer  on  botany  tnere.  To 
assist  him  in  his  work  he  planned  and  laid  out  a  small  botanic 
garden  in  the  University  grounds. 

He  now  took  charge  of  the  Herbarium  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  havine  spent  some  time  there  he  again 
entered  the  University,  his  object  being  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural side  of  his  education;  and  in  1900  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  agriculture  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Im- 
mediately after  being  appointed  he  made  a  journey  across  the 
United  States  to  California,  returning  by  Canada.  On  his  re- 
turn he  set  about  instituting  long-delayed  experiments  in 
hvbridisation  of  farm  plants,  and  this  work  has  gone  on  con- 
tinuously ever  since.  Dr.  Wilson  exhibited  a  number  of  garden 
and  farm  hybrids  at  the  International  Exhibition  held  under 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  1905.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  awarded  him  a  Banksian  medal 
in  1899  in  recognition  of  his  work  as  a  hybridist. 

Among  his  botanical  papers  we  would  name  the  following : — 
The  Mucilage  Glands  of  the  PlumbaginesB  Annals  of  Botany, 
vol.  iv.  On  the  adaptation  of  Al];>uca  corymbosa  and  Albiioa 
juncifolia  to  Insect  Fertilisation.  (Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin., 
vol  xvi.).  The  Dimorphism  of  the  Flowers  of  Wachendorfia 
XMtniculata;  ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  (translation  in  *' Botanisch  Jaar- 
bock,'*  vol.  ii.).  The  Leaves  and  Stipules  of  I^rrea  mexioana, 
ibid.,  vol.  xix.  Observations  on  the  Fertilisation  and  Hybridi- 
sation of  some  Species  of  Albuca,  '^  Botanisch  Jaarbook/' 
vol.  iii.  Observations  on  the  Flowers,  Fruit,  a^nd  Seedlings  of 
SaintpauliA  ionantha,  ibid.,  vol.  x.  Description  of  a  New 
Species  of  Albuoa  (Albuca  prolifera,  J.  H.  Wilson).  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,"  vol.  xxiii.,  3rd  series,  1898.  Hybridisation. 
"American  Gardening,"  1899  (prize  paper).  The  Structure  of 
Certain  New  Hybrids,  "  Journal  of  Royal  Hoirticultural 
Society,"  vol.  xxiv.  Observations  on  the  Grermination  of  the 
Seeds  of  Crinum  Macoivani,  trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xxi. 
Hybridisation,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,"  1905.  The  Hybridisation  of  Cereals.  ''Journal  of 
Agricultural  Science,"  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  1907.  Experiments  in 
Crossing  Potatoes,  *'  Transaction  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society,"  1907.  The  Hybridisation  of  Plants,  ''Green's 
Encyclopcedia  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  ii.  Infertile  Hybrids,  re- 
port of  the  Conference  on  Genetics,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
1907. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


The  Cos  CyoUmen  (Cyclamen  Coum). 

Among  the  very  earliest  flowers  of  the  year  is  the  little 
CvcLamen  known  as  Cyclamen  Coum,  or  the  Cos  Cyclamen,  or 
Bleeding  Nun.  A  delightful  little  hardy  flower  is  this,  and  one, 
too,  whose  colodring  is  quite  unusual  in  flowers  of  the  season ; 
for  it  comes  in  January  or  February — a  period  when  we  have 
little  in  the  shape  of  colour  except  in  white,  yellow,  or  Wue. 
The  colour  of  the  typical  Cyclamen  Coum  is  a  deep  intense 
crimson,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words  alone  the  joy  this 
flower  gives  to  the  heart  of  the  flower  lover  when  he  or  she  sees 
the  exquisite  drooping  flowers  of  this  Bleeding  Nun  rising  from 
the  green  orbicular  leaves  of  this  tiny  plant.  Of  course,  those 
who  can  only  appreciate  the  great  blossoms  of  the  modern  indoor 
Cyclamen  are  sure  to  despise  the  tiny  ones  of  this  hardy  species, 
hut  these  smaller  flowers  have  a  grace  about  them  which  is 
absent  from  their  more  imposing  sisters,  and  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune were  the  Cos  Bleeding  Nun  so  much  "improved"  that 


its  blooms  would  seek  to  rival  in  size  Cyclamen  persicum. 
Then,  unless  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  addition  to  its 
height  and  to  the  size  of  its  leaves,  it  would  be  ungainly  and 
un^acef ul ;  whereas  it  is  now  in  entire  proportion,  and  majr  bo 
said  to  be  perfect  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  charming  thing, 
indeed,  to  see  nestling  in  some  cosy  comer  in  the  garden,  show- 
ing its  rounded  unzoned  leaves,  and  its  i>endent  crimson  flowers 
so  delightful  and  \\'arm  looking  even  amid  the  snow  or  rain  we 
so  frequently  have  at  the  time  it  flowers.  In  thus  praising  the 
crimson-flowered  form  of  Cyclamen  Coum,  one  is  hot  blind  to 
the  beauties  of  its  varieties,  but,  after  all,  these  are  not  so 
welcome  in  the  garden  as  it  is.  Theie  are  two  varieties  which 
are  scarcer,  but  which  cannot  be  called  more  beautiful.  These 
are  Cyclamen  Coum  album,  with  white  flowers,  and  C.  C. 
lilacinum,  with  lilac  blossoms.  I  have  all  three  in  my  garden, 
but  none  charms  me  so  much  as  that  bright,  but  intense  crim- 
son one  which  is  recognised  as  the  type.  And  to  think  that 
such  a  delightful  little  flower,  like  others  of  the  race,  should 
be  so  much  enjoyed  by  the  porcine  race  that  one  of  the  popular 
names  of  the  Cy<:Iamen  is  Sowbread.     Ah!  "to  such  base  uses." 

Notwithstanding  that  Cvclamen  Coum  comes  from  the  sunny 
Mediterranean  regaon,  although,  curiously  enough,  it  is  said 
that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Island  of  Cos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Linited  Kingdom,  always  provided 


John  H.  Wilson,  D.Sc,  P.R.S.E. 

that  it  has  reasonable  care  taken  of  its  requirements.  For  one 
thing,  it  should  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  situation,  »b  I  have 
seen  its  leaves  twisted  off  by  the  stormy  winds  of  January  and 
succeeding  months,  where  it  was  exposed  to  sweeping  galee, 
with  the  result  that  the  corms  or  tubers  became  weakened,  and 
eventually  rotted  off.  Nor  should  it  be  planted  in  a  place  too 
dry  in  summer,  and  nowhere  does  it  do  better  than  in  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  on  the  shady  side  near  the  base  of  a  rockery.  In 
the  latter  position  it  is  not  spoiled  by  drip,  as  might  be  the 
oase  in  a  wet  winter,  and  such  a  bright  little  beauty  deserves 
every  consideration  shown  to  its  comforts.  Then  the  questi<m 
of  sool  may  well  be  studied.  One  finds  that  this  plant  is  a 
lover  of  lime,  and  a  free  soil  with  some  old  mortar  crushed  into 
sukall  pieces,  or  some  chips  of  limestone  or  chalk,  well  mixed 
with  loam  and  some  leaf  soil,  will  form  an  ideal  compost  for  this 
Cyclamen.  Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is  when  and 
how  to  plant.  Frequently  it  can  be  purchased  in  pots,  and  it 
can  then  be  turned  out  of  these  without  check,  but  if  resting 
com^  have  been  purchased  it  is  safer  to  plant  them  partly 
tilted  to  one  side  to  prevent  rain  from  lodging  in  the  hollow 
which  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  top.  Some  keep  the 
crown  almost  level  with  the  surface,  but  I  prefer  to  cover  the 
whole  with  about  an  inch  of  light  soil,  which  forms  a  protec- 
tion against  excessively  severe  winters.  Its  increase  is  effected 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  sb  soon  as  ripe  if  they 
can  be  obtained,  but  seeds  purchased  in  Spring  will  germinate 
the  foUowing  winter  as  a  rule.  Purchased  corms  k>ng  out  of  the 
ground  sometimes  fail  to  start  into  growth.  This  bright  little 
flower  IS  deserving  of  the  thought  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
add  to  their  gardens  the  hardy  flowers  which  come  long  before 
their  neighbours,  and  form  that  link  between  the  glories  of 
autumn  and  the  more  modest  beauties  of  the  Sorine  — S 
Arnott.  ^     * 
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Death  of  Mr.  VT.  Nelld. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Ncild,  who  passed  away  on  June  15,  at  the  age  of  fifty-««even 
y«ars.  Mr.  Neild  was  a  well-known  horticulturist,  occasionally 
contributing  to  the  Journal  of  Hnrficulture,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  horticulturaJ  instructor  at  the  college,  Holmes 
Chapel,  Cheshire. 

The   Netheplimd   Hoptleultupal   Fedepatlon. 

At  Utrecht,  Holland,  on  May  14,  1908,  in  a  meeting  at  which 
all  the  principal  horticultural  societies  of  the  Netherlands  were 
represented,  the  Netherland  Horticultural  Federation  was 
founded.  It  comprises  some  forty-nine  societies,  belonging  to 
all  lines  of  horticultural  activity,  and  having  altogether  nearly 
18,000  members.  This  federation  will  fonn  the  central  repre- 
eentation  of  Dutch  horticulture. 

Hedcre  Cuttlncs  on  Highways. 

The  Ulverston  magistrates,  says  "The  Birmingham  Post," 
have  fined  a  farmer  named  Wood  half-a-crown  and  costs  for 
having  allowed  hedge  cuttings  to  remain  on  the  highway  to  the 
interruption  of  persons  travelling  thereon.  It  was  admitted 
that  thorns  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but  it  was  con- 
tended for  the  defence  that  they  were  not  merely  hedge  cuttings, 
as  usually  understood,  but  thorns  placed  to  protect  crops  in  the 
adjoining  fields  from  damage  by  sheep.  Moreover,  they  were 
placed  on  the  grassy  sides  of  the  road,  which,  it  was  submitted, 
were  not  part  of  the  highway.  The  Bench  said  farmers  mnbt 
clearly  understand  that  they  could  not  deposit  thorns  on  the 
Bide  of  a  highway,  even  on  the  grassy  parts. 

An  Old  Ozfopd  Floplet. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  from  senile  decay, 
of  Mr.  George  Salter,  who  had  resided  at  Summertown  for 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century.  .Deceased  was  formerly  a 
bootmaker,  and  had  a  shop  in  the  lower  part  of  St.  Aldate's 
Street.  He  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  old  schooJ  of 
Oxford  florists  who,  in  the  *' forties,"  held  their  i)eriodical  shows 
of  Auriculas,  Pansies,  Polyanthus,  Tulips,  Pinks,  Picotees,  and 
Roses  at  the  **  Horse  and  Jockey,"  Woodstock  Koad,  "Jolly 
Farmers,"  Paradise  Street,  and  the  ''  Cock  Pit,"  Holywell.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  in 
1863,  and  a  member  of  that  committee  during  the  whole  of  that 
period;  he  was  also  on  the  executive  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society  nearly  as  long.  Enthusiastic  in  his  love 
for  flowers,  he  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  their  cultivation,  and 
at  one  i)eriod  was  an  exhibitor.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons  declining  strength  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
sho^TS  or  the  committees.  Genial  and  very  quiet  in  manner,  he 
has  passed  away  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a 
eon  and  two  daughtera.—C  Jackson's  Journal.") 

Royal   Hortlcultupal   Soolety. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly  exhibition  of 
plants  was  held  on  June  23  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  when  the  president  and  council 
of  the  society  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  deputation  of 
about  100  members  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d' Horticulture  de 
France,  and  entertained  them  to  a  light  luncheon.  Tlie  visitors 
include<l  the  president  of  their  society,  Mens.  Viger,  and  Messrs. 
Lebouf  (treasurer),  Abel  Chatenay  (secretary),  and  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  At  the  fortnightly  general  meeting  the 
following  were  among  the  new  Fellows  elected : — Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Francis  Bridgeman,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francis  Butler,  the 
Countess  of  Dalhousie,  Lady  Dunn,  the  Viscountess  Ennismore, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ryder,  Sir  Chas.  C.  Steveuf^,  K.C.,  S.I.,  Lady 
Liady  Hulton,  the  Count€<>s  of  Listowel,  Capt.  R.  L.  G.  Noel. 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ryder,  Sir  Chas.  C.  Stcvene,  K.C.,  S.I.,  and  Lady 
S'.isan  Sutton,  and  about  120  others.  A  lecture  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow.  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  on  "The 
Absorption  of  Rain  and  Dew  by  the  Green  Parts  of  Plants." 


Cabbage  Planting  Reoopd. 

Mr.  W.  Cole,  of  Hendall  Farm,  Groonibridge,  Sussex,  lias 
succeeded  in  planting  o,C00  Cabbages  in  three  horn's  and  ten 
minuter.  In  the  first  hour  he  plaJited  2008.— ("Evening 
Standard.") 

Blpmlnflrham  Show. 

Our  corresi>ondent  at  Birmingham  writes  to  say  that  in  his 
report  of  the  recent  flower  show  he  omitted  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Butler  each 
were  awarded  a  isilver-gilt  medal. 

iStpawbeppy  Fpaude* 

A  cleverly  arranged  fraud,  says  "The  Daily  Express,"  was 
perpetrated  on  a  number  of  unsuspecting  persons  on  Saturday 
at  Covent  Garden.  Some  men  liad  bought  several  baskets  of 
the  fruit,  and  then  converted  them  into  three  times  as  many 
baskets  by  the  simple  process  of  packing  the  bottom  of  each 
with  about  three  po'.inds  of  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  stalks,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  couple  of  layers  of  fine  Strawberries.  Caveat 
emptor. 

P»onles  fpom   Kelway. 

We  have  received  a  selection  of  Pieonies  from  Messrs.  Kel- 
M-ay  and  Son,  Langport,  in  the  following  varieties:  Prince 
Edward,  one  of  the  type  with  petaloid  stamens  coloured  purple 
and  gold ;  Sophie  Miller,  double,  purple  and  white ;  Queeo 
Victoria,  also  double,  and  of  the  same  colours;  Summer  Day, 
a  very  fine  white  double ;  and  A.J.  Hunter,  a  bright  magenta 
double.  Also  the  following  singles :— White  Lady,  a  soft 
creamy  white ;  Meteor  Flight,  soft  white,  touched  with  mauve ; 
Capt.  Peacock,  rich  deep  port  wine  colour;  Lady  Gwendoline 
Cecil,  mauve-pink  and  white;  and  Lord  Napier,  claret-carmine. 

Ceptlfloated  Plants  at  Yopk. 

T\^•o  certificates,  or  rather,  awards  of  merit,  were  accoided 
by  the  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  subjects  being  : — 

Marguerite  Pink  Queen  Alejcandra  (R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons, 
Liverpool).— This  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  attractive  sport  from 
the  double,  or  Anemone-flowered  Queen  Alexandra,  having  a 
pretty  pink  shading  or  zone  in  the  diisc.  It  is  sure  to  be  greatly 
sought  after. 

Xeprnthes  x  e-teelsa  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.).— Parentage: 
X.  Veitchi  x  N.  sanguinea.  Rich,  ruddy  pitchers,  and  hand- 
some, mahogajiy-red  rim,  the  pitchei-s  measuring  12in  or  so 
deep.     The  plant  appears  to  be  very  vigorous. 

Royal  MeteopolOAleal  Society. 

Tlie  annual  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  16th  instant,  at  the  Trocadero  Reetaurant,  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  being  in  the  cliair.  Among  those  present 
were  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  B.  Barnard,  M.P. 
(chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board),  Captain  Muir- 
head  Collins  (Agent-General  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia),  Dr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  F.R.S.  (director  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey),  Col.  R.  C.  Hellard,  C.B.  (director  of  the  Ordnance 
Sui-vey),  and  ^Ir.  Andrew  Watt  (secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society.  After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly 
ol)6erved  Dr.  Theodore  Williams  proposed  l^e  "Visitors,"  to 
which  Captain  Collins  and  Dr.  J.  D.  McClure  responded.  Mr. 
Barnard  then  proposed  the  ''Royal  Meteorological  Society." 
The  president  in  responding  inferred  to  the  work  of  the  society 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
in  connection  with  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  upper  air, 
and  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  study  of  meteorology  among 
teachers,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  inclusion  in  school  work. 
With  the  object  of  promoting  a  closer  union  between  working 
meteorologists  of  the  Empire,  an  Imi>erial  Meteorological  Con- 
ference was  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  next  month,  to  which  he  was 
going  as  the  representative  of  the  society.  He  also  stated  that 
in  the  furtherance  of  their  wide  scheme  they  received  no  help 
from  Government,  and  no  recognition  in  the  way  of  representa- 
tion on  the  visiting  bodies  of  such  institutions  as  the  Greenwich 
and  Kew  Observatories,  which  were  largely  devoted  to  meteoro- 
logy. They  did  not  complain,  but  were  desirous  that  the  public 
.should  not  measure  their  aims  and  the  solid  work  they  were 
doing  by  the  f^tandard  of  official  recognition.  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham  proposed  "Kindred  Institutions,"  to  which  Dr.  Teall, 
Captain  Lyons,  and  Mr.  Watt  responded. 
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Rosa  Hoyesi. 


This  new  species  of  single-flowered  Rose  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  June  9.  The  growth  is  upright  and  spiny,  with  dark 
green,  pinnate  leaves,  somewhat  like  tnose  of  K.  spinosissima. 
The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  short  spurs.  They  are  single  in 
form,  with  rusty  gold  stamens,  and  coloured  old  rose — a  very 
taking  colour— and  are  2in  across.  An  Award  of  Mtrit  was 
accorded . 

The  N.R.S.  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 

This,  the  leading  Rose  show  of  the  season,  which  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  July  3,  in     the     beautiful     gardens  of  the  Royal 


York  Jubilee  Gala. 


On  Wednesday,  June  17,  and  the  two  following  days  last 
week,  the  jubilee  fete  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  celo* 
brated  at  York.  The  council  has  been  congratulated  on  every 
eide  upon  the  remarkably  fine  show  of  horticultural  products 
that  it  induced  to  be  brought  into  the  Bootham  Parkj  an^ 
never  has  such  an  excellent  show  of  the  kind  been  previously 
seen  at  York.  It  was  acknowledged  by  everyone  to  be 
thoroughly  high  class  in  all  departments — in  orchids,  fruit, 
vegetables,  hardy  plants,  groups  for  effect,  and  in  the  non- 
competitive displays.  Three  long  marquees,  which  branched  at 
rio:ht  angles  from  the  lower  tent,  were  utilised,  and  were  ad- 
mirably lighted  in  the  evening  with  large  arc  electric  lights.  It 
was  quite  one  of  the  finest  of  provincial  shows  that  hac  ever 


Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
the  National  Rose  Society  has  held  for  many  years.  The  pre- 
vious weather  conditions,  which,  as  a  rule,  mar  most  Rose  shows, 
are  late  Spring  frosts  and  a  long  continuance  of  cold  weather  in 
June.  This  year  both  of  these  conditions  have  been  absent,  for 
seldom  has  there  been  so  few  frosts  late  in  the  Sprang,  while 
during  the  present  month  the  cold  i>eriod6  h^ve  never  lasted 
more  than  a  day  or  two;  so  that  the  growth  of  the  plants  has 
at  no  time  received  any  serious  check.  Among  other  intei*e6t- 
ing  new  features  of  this  exhibition  will  be  competitive  groups  of 
the  varieties  which  obtained  tl^e  first,  second,  and  third  i>iaces 
in  the  recent  ballot  for  the  best  dwarf  and  climbing  Roses  for 
ordinarv  garden  cultivation.— Edward  Mawley,  hon.  secretary, 
X.R.S.^ 


been  held,  and  the  two  fine  days  succeeding  the  wretchedly  wot 
and  cold  open  day,  would,  we  believe,  turn  the  fortunes  of  tibe 
event  to  a  successful  issue.  Mr.  Arey,  the  courteous  secretary, 
and  his  committee  made  perfect  arrangements,  and  c«trriea 
them  through  without  a  hitch.  We  should  imagine  that  there 
is  no  better  managed  show  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  schedule  had  been  specially  arranged  for  this  jubilee 
event,  and  1,000  guineas  were  offered  in  prizes.  The  first 
four  classes  were  of  a  snecialistic  nature,  and  called  jubilee 
classes ;  and  the  one  devoted  to  rockwork  and  alpine  plants  was 
quite  revelationary,  and  will,  we  feel  certain,  be  widSy  copied. 
lork  has,  in  this,  certainly  scored  over  Shrewsbui*y  or  Wolver- 
hampton, its  two  great  rivals.  Messrs.  Backhouse's  effort  was 
very  fine  indeed.     They   utilised  huge  boulders  of  Derbyshire 
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freestone  J  some  of  the  blocks  weighing  quite  2  cwt. ;  and  these 
they  built  into  as  pretty  a  rock  garden  br  one  could  well 
inoAgiue.  An  essential  of  the  class  was  that  there  should  also 
be  a  stream  or  water  pool,  and  this  they  also  worked  into  their 
oonstrnction  with  the  skill  of  past  masters.  Undoubtedlv,  it 
must  hare  cost  Messrs.  Backhouse  much  hard  labour  'ana  ex- 
pense, but  to  win  the  proud  position  of  first,  with  the  premier 
awara  of  all  the  show,  the  jubilee  godd  medal,  wad  quite  worth 
all  the  pains.  They  are  first  class  rockery  builders,  there  is  no 
mistake  about  that.  To  name  all  the  plants  they  used  would, 
we  find,  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  but  manv 
beautiful,  seasonable  subjects  were  here.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son,  of  Sheffield;  and  third  to  Mr. 
John  Wood,  Boston  Spa.  There  were  two  priBewinners  beyond 
this. 

But  ere  we  proceed  with  any  regular  report  of  the  show, 
allusion  must  be  made  to  the  brij^ht  and  cheerful  luncheon 
proYided  at  one  o'clock  on  the  opening  day.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  represented  by  delegates  on  this  oooasion, 
and  there  were  present  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  Albert 
K.  RoUit,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Mecsra.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  J. 
Garney  Fowler,  and  H.  B.  May.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Yorkpre- 
sided  at  the  luncheon,  and  there  were  also  present  Lord  nen- 
lock,  president  of  the  gala  for  1906;  the  t>ean  of  York,  the 
twenty-four  members  of  the  gala  council.  Viscount  HeJmsIey, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood,  M.P.,  together  with  the  judges 
and  some  other  friends.  Several  toasts,  of  course,  were  pro- 
posed, and  were  enthusiastically  received,  for  the  Yorkshire- 
men  are  good  listeners,  and  ever  ready  with  a  cheer.  The  Lord 
Mayor  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  deles^tes  from  Lon- 
don, and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  replied.  So  highly  pleased  were 
the  members  of  the  deputation  that  they  awarded  five  gold 
medikls,  fifteen  silver  cups,  nine  silver-gilt  Ftora  medals,  five 
silver  Flora  medals,  one  Hog^  medal,  two  silver  Banksian 
medals,  one  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal,  and  two  awards  of 
merit.  In  all,  the  total  waa  forty  awards.  It  required  three 
hours  to  adjudicate  and  bestow  these  honours.  Sir  Trevor 
then  devotea  some  time  to  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  during  his  twenty-four  years'  presidency. 
In  conclusion  he  said  how  extremely  grateful  the  members  of 
the  deputation  were  to  have  been  invited  to,  and  entertained 
at,  York  on  this  jubilee  ocoasion. 

The  Dean  of  York  proposed  the  health  of  the  president  and 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  speech,  remarked  that  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  he  had  known  the  show  and  gala,  he  had  never  known  a 
regrettable  incident  or  any  episode  which  detracted  from  its 
hi^  character.  Lord  Wenlock  replied,  and  congratulated  the 
committee  on  having  been  able  to  scK^ure  such  high  praise  from 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Alderman 
Border  (chairman  of  the  committee)  also  responded. 

Sir  Albert  Rollitt,  in  proposing  "The  Elxhibitors  and 
Judges,''  complained  that  they  were  able  to  make  no  awards  to, 
and  not  even  able  to  '^highly  commend"  the  clerk  of  Uie 
weather.  (Laughter.)  He  commended  the  show  as  the  most 
truly  magnificent  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing, 
and  especially  the  display  of  Roses.  Mr.  G.  Paul,  Cheshunt, 
responded. 

Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood,  M.P.,  proposed  "Prosperity  to  the 
Yorkshire  Gala,"  to  which  Alderman  Foster  resp(>nde<l.  TTie 
toast  of  "The  Visitors,"  proposed  by  the  Sheriff  (Mr.  J.  H. 
Tiurner),  was  responded  to  by  Lord  Helmsley,  M.P. 

The  following  were  the  judges:— Groups,  &c.,  Mr.  James 
Hoidson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  W.,  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Fielder,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield;  orchids,  &c.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  The  Gardens,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne ; 
Roses,  etc.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Jeffries,  The  Nurseries,  Cirencester,  and 
Mr.  G.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  Herts;  fruit  and  v^etahles,  Mr.  T. 
Challis,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  The 
Hut,  Lowdham,  Nottingham ;  trade  exhibits,  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree;  and  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  £>aton  Gardens, 
Chester. 

The  premier  award  for  "the  most  imposing  and  meritorious 
festal  display,"  class  A,  was  captured  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes, 
nurseryman,  Chesterfield.  It  was  a  well-balanced  and  very 
bright  assortment  of  golden  yellow  Crotons,  fairy  Cocos,  Liliums, 
and  Carnations  in  masses,  with  a  thick  background  of  tall 
Crotons,  Blush  Rambler  Roses,  Negundo  aceroides  variegata, 
Anthuriums,  ferns,  Coleuses,  Caladiums,  Crassulas,  and 
Cineraria  maritima,  with  its  bright  silvery  leaves.  The  second 
prizeman  (Mr.  Jos.  Pickersgill,  Leeds),  was  decidedly  behind 
kis  rival,  with  less  colour  and  brightness.  A  notable  feature 
was  two  tall  iron  ix)ds  arched  over  at  the  top,  with  moss-balls 
suspended,  and  into  these  were  fixed  Odontoglossum  spikes. 
The  rods  were  draped  with  the  new  Vitis  Henryana.  The  group 
itself  was  compwRed  of  Miltonias,  CattleyavS,  Carnations,  good 
Crotons,  Xpj>onthes,  Roses,  ferns,  and  Coleuses.  ITie  plants 
wore  fiplond idly  cultivated,  but  sjreator  richness,  as  we  say,  was 
required.     The  third  place  fell  to  ^tr.  W.  Vanse,  Leamington, 


who  had  a  fairly  bright    group,    but    badly    finished,  and  too 
crowded. 

In  the  other  jubilee  classes  for  the  most  meritorious  combina- 
tion display  of  horticultural  products  there  were  three  competi- 
tors, and  the  premier  prize  tell  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Simpson,  24, 
Spurriergate,  York  (gardener,. Mr.  F.  Nutbrown).  Tne  dhief 
features  of  the  exhibit  were  various  floral  designs,  notably  a 
font  of  white  and  purple  Pinks,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre: 
a  cushion  in  mauve  Pinks,  with  Odontoglossums ;  a  Prince  or 
Wales'  feathers:  a  horse  collar  in  white  and  crimsoai  Pyre- 
thrums  ;  and  a  nuge  circular  wreath  in  white  Stocks  and  pink 
Carnations.  Bouquets  of  dark  Roses  and  of  Odontogloflsums 
were  also  interspersed,  while  the  front  portion  of  the  table  waa 
filled  with  high-class  Melons,  Lemons,  Peaches,  Bananas,  Pine- 
apices,  Straw-berries,  and  Apples.  The  whole  scheme  was  taste- 
ful, good,  and  well  carried  out.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son. 
of  Sheffield,  were  second,  with  a  huge  harp  in  lavender  Sweet 
Peas,  Liliums,  and  orchids;  ''gates  ajar,''  done  in  white  Stocks^ 


with  a  frame  of  pink  Roses ;  also  a  bay-leaf  wreath,  vases  ana 
baskets  of  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son. 
Ltd.,  were  third,  having  a  lady's  hat  and  muff  in  flowers,  and 
other  handsome  designs,  specially  a  harp  in  white  Roses,  wit]^ 
the  corners 'in  crimson  Reeves;  another  big  wreath  in  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  with  pink  Roses  at  the  top,  was  fine.  They  also  had 
some  dishes  of  good  fresh  fruits. 

The  two  other  special  classes,  c  and  d,  were  poor,  and  only 
enticed  one  exhibitor  each.  For  a  display  of  bulbous  and  allied 
cut  flowers  Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Son,  of  Scarboro',  were 
awarded  the  fourth  prize;  and  for  produce  (fruits,  flowen, 
plants,  and  vegetables)  from  a  Yorkshire  garden,  Lora  Londefr- 
borough's  gardener.  Mr.  McPherson,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
obtained  .the  second  prize. 

CFass  1.  as  usual,  was  for  the  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
foliage  ana  flowering,  covering  a  space  of  300  square  fe€%.  A 
total  amount  of  £'71  was  offered  m  six  prizes,  the  first  four 
amounts  being  respectively  £20,  £16,  £12,  and  £10.  However, 
there  wei^e  but  five  entrants,  and  the  leading  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
W.  Coulthurst  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Skinner),  Uargrave  Hoase, 
Leeds.  The  display  was  somewhat  dull,  especially  at  the  front, 
which  was  composed  of  moss,  rustic  work,  and  a  water-pool. 
Various  orchids,  Crotons,  and  Spiraeas,  with  Humea  elegiaiis. 
pyi-amidal  Roses,  and  Hippeastrums  were  the  main  central 
features.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr,  Jos.  E.  Sharp,  Valtoy 
Nurseries,  Almondbury,  Huddersfield,  who  ought,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  excellent  judges,  to  have  been  easily  fiist. 
The  group  was  verv  much  like  others  that  we  have  seen — rich, 
nicely  proportionea,  with  well-grown  good  stuff.  Mr.  James 
Blacker  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Curtis),  lliorpe  Villas,  Selby,  was 
third;  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son,  Selby,  fourth;  and  Mr.  G. 
Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Ck>ttingham,  fifth.  The  epecimen  pbtnts 
were  below  par.  except  those  in  class  4. 

In  class  4,  for  six  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  by  far  the  finest  lot  came  from  IVlessrs.  Cyphers,  who 
had  immense  specimens  of  the  following: — BougiainviUea 
Cyphen,  Ixora  Fraseri,  Erica  ventricoea  magnifica,  Erica 
Cavendishiana,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  Brun- 
felsia  (Franciscea)  calycina,  and  Azalea  Modele. 

The  Pelargoniums  are  always  a  chief  feature,  and  though  not 
numerous,  the  tniined,  flattened  specimens  were  very  fine.  The 
R.H.S.  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  to  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  class  29,  for  six  specimens  of  double-flowered  Pelar- 
goniums. This  fortunate  exhibitor  was  a  workingman,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Crowther,  1,  Winnington  Terrace,  York.  His  plants 
would  measure  4ift  in  diameter,  and  were  crowded  with  flowers, 
the  varieties  being  Decoration  (scarlet),  Boston  Spa  (pink), 
Mme.  Sherbutt  (carmine),  La  France  (salmon-rose),  King  or 
Denmark  (salmon),  and  Raspail  Improved  (crimson).  Hie 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  John  W.  Clark,  Clifton,  York.  In  the 
suooeeding  class  for  three  specimen  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved 
varieties,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  York,  was  leader,  and  Mr.  H.  Pybus, 
Leeds,  second,  the  best  forms  being  Sir  J.  Hatfield  (rose- 
carmine),  Leopard  (magenta),  P'air  Maid  of  Guernsey  (maroon), 
and  Charles  Tumer  (rich  cerise). 

The  fancy  Pelargoniums  were  fairly  large,  but  did  not  make 
the  ehow  that  the  zonals  did. 

The  orchids  also  formed  a  prominent  feature.  "Hiere  were 
eight  classes,  l>eginning  at  class  16,  for  a  table  of  orchids,  where 
Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  of  Rawdon,  Leed.s,  and  Messrs.  Cyphers, 
Cheltenliam,  were  placed  equal  first.  Moore's  had  the  OMKe 
effective  arrangement,  Avith  tall  pyramids  of  flowers.  Cyphers 
staged  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  Oncidium  varioosum, 
Cattleyas,  and  beautiful  Miltonias.  For  the  ten  orohids  in 
bloom,'  Messrs.  Cyphers  beat  Mr.  W.  P.  BurkinsJiaw,  of  West 
Hill,  Hessle  (gai-dener,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker),  the  latter  with  fine 
Cattleyas,  including  Mrs.  Myra  Peeters  and  Lselio-cattle^a 
Canhamiana  alba.  The  pame  order  was  followed  for  the  six 
orchids  (class  18),  Mr.  J.  Robson  l)eing  third  in  each  case.  Col. 
Holford  (grower,  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  Tetbury,  won  the 
Veitch  Memorial  gold  medal,  and  also  a  R.H.S.  gold  medal  for 
hift  effective  display,  wliicli  included  the  twelve  plants  required 
for  class  "20.     Picso  wero   ir.arkcd  off   from   the  othert^  of  the 
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group  by  a  little  disc  bearing  the  figures  "20."  His  specimens 
included  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  Undine  with  twelve  flowers ; 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Chelseaensis,  M.  v.  Empress  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Lfelio-oattleva  Canhamiana,  Cypnpedium  callosum 
Sanderse,  Cattleya  fulvescens,  and  Dendrobium  Dalhou-nobile. 
There  were  other  fine  plants  in  this  group  which  deserve  to  be 
named  if  space  allowed.  Mr.  Koljson  was  second,  for  three 
orchids ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  West  Hill,  Hessle,  second  for 
six,  and  also  for  ten  orchids,  and  also  for  six  orchids,  and  he  won 
the  Veitch  Memorial  bronze  medal  for  a  dozen  orchids.  Mr. 
Burkinshaw  led  for  three  orchids,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Montagu. 
Melton  Park,  Doncaster  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  was  placed 
second  for  six  orchids  and  second  for  three  orchids  m  the 
amateurs'  section. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  occupied  a  deservedly  prominent  place. 
Mr.  J<ames  Gibson,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  WeJ- 
beck,  best  known  as  a  famous  vegetable  grower,  won  first  prize 
in  clasG  67  (open),  for  a  decorated  table  of  fruit,  gaining  89 
points.  All  the  fruits  were  very  fine,  and  the  decorations  were 
in  Oncidi urns  and  Eulalia.  He  also  annexed  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  in  class  84,  the  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  His  dishes  were  Sutton's 
Gladiator  Potato,  Magnum  Bonum  Bean,  Magnum  Bonum 
Cauliflower,  Tomato  Eclipse,  Pea  Duke  of  Albanv,  and  Sutton's 
Favourite  Carrot.  Mr.  Ben  Ash  ton  was  second.  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett  led  for  the  six  vegetables  in  Messrs.  Webb's  class, 
liaving  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Potato  Wordsley  Pride, 
Pea  Stourbridge  Marrow,  Tomato  Sensation,  Prizewinner 
Oarrot,  and  Moore's  Cream  Vegetable  Marrow.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle,  Castle  Ashby,  was  placed  second. 

In  the  fruit  classes,  other  than  the  one  mentioned  (where 
Mr,  Goodacre  followed  Mr.  Gibson),  for  the  collection  of  ten 
kinds,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPlierson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Londes- 
borough,  was  a  good  winner,  followed  by  Goodacre  and  Cole- 
brook  Bros.  The  prizes  were  very  fairly  distributed.  For  6 
kinds,  only  2  sorts  of  Grapes  (2  bunches  each)  allowed— 1.  The 
Earl  of  Londesboiough ;  2,  Lady  Beaumont ;  3,  Colebrook 
Brothers.  Collection  of  fruits,  4  kinds  (excluding  Pine),  1  sort 
o  Sr*PS^^  bunches)  only  allowed— No  first ;  2,  Lord  St.  Oswald  ; 
3.  The  Earl  of  Londesbo rough.  Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes— 1,  Ladv  Hawke ;  2,  I^rd  Hotham ;  3,  Ladk'  Beaumont. 
Two  bunches  white  Grapes,  any  variety— 1,  Lady  Beaumont;  2, 
Lord  Hotham ;  3,  W.  C.  Gray.  Six  Peaches-1,  Col.  Harrison- 
BroadJey,  M.P. ;  2,  The  Marquess  of  Northampton :  3,  The  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Carlisle;  4,  The  Marquess  of  Ripon.  Six 
Aectannes— 1,  The  Earl  of  Harrington;  2,  Col.  ferrison- 
Broadley,  M.P. ;  3,  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carlisle.  Scarlet 
fleshed  Melon—  1,  Lord  Elohinstone:  2,  The  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby;  3,  The  Earl  of  Lathom.  Green  fleshed  Melon— 1,  The 
Duke  of  Poi-tland;  2,  J.  R.  Twentyman,  Kirby  Misperton:  3, 
A.  S.  Lawson,  Aldborough.  White  fle&he<l  Melon— 1,  W.  C 
Gray ;  2,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Oswald  :  3,  W.  D.  Clirf,  Leeds' 
bix  FifflB— 1  Marquess  of  Northampton ;  2,  £arl  of  Harrington  : 
S'  fe^r  ^Iphmstone.  Dish  of  Cherries-1,  Duke  of  Portland 
4.-    1     oj^.lfna^sborough ;     3,  J.  Brennand,  Baldensby    Park 

S;SLh  K  Thi J'"""^""^-'^  ^-  ^""^^«>"'  ^^^^-- 

..J^^I^  '^^l^^  large  display  of  smaller  groups  of  plants  which, 
arrang^  on  the  two  sides  ot  one  of  the  tents  on  low  stands,  were 
very  effective,  though  the  mixing  up  of  the  different  classes 
madeexamination  a  very  difficult  matter.  For  group  of  Cannas, 
Mr.  W  Langstaffe,  York,  was  fii-st.  and  Mee^srs  Waltham.  Soar- 
borough,  second.  For  group  of  Carnations.  Mr.  Pickersgill  was 
first,  and  Messrs.  Waltliam  second.  Gloxinias,  Sir  J  Grant 
Lawson  led,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lawson  second.  For  eicht 
Gloxinias,  Mi-s.  Craven  beat  Mrs.  Whitehead  :  and  for  a  group  of 
Begonias,  Mr.  F.  Y.  Styan  had  a  beautiful  display.  ^ 

r,^  ^T  rtt  *  f"**"^  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^'^'     T^  ^he  general  visitor 
?i^J^B    *^^.«^<»^:  ^^  /"ore  attractive.     For  the  best  collec- 
fikln  iftSlf^  Ku^^  ^""^  cut  blooms,  artistically  arianged  on 
table  18ft  bv  5ft    there  were  five  entries.       First     place     was 
vrrll?^*^  ^^""'Kf'^-  ^i>5^'  I^«g^vorth,  Oxford.  with^pX 
If^ft^i!^^  rambler  and  decorative  varieties,  and  stands  o?  ex- 
mbition  blooms  in  front;  the  arrangement  was  mor^t  attractive 
Second  place  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown    Stam: 
ford,  with  a  similar    but  slightly  inferior,  exhibit.       Mr    Geo 
Mount,  Canterbury,  had  only  third  place.     We  presume  wan t^f 
ll!^^  ^^^  •g^mst  this  exhibit,  which  for  effect  and  be^u  y  o 
btooans  wm  much     the    finest.       Mr.  J.  E.  Skaife    York    also 
gained  a  first  with  a  showy  handsome  display.     Mr    W    Todd 
York,  was  second;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  again  third.'  ' 

f.\^^JZi?r2^^^i  ^*''"  s^^^«ty-*^o  blooms,  not  less  than  thirty- 
SIX  varieties^  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  entries.  The  dii 
Pliiy  was  good^  though  some  of  the  stands  were  hardly  fii4t  cla^ 
Messrs.  p.  Prior  anS  Sons,  Colchester,  were  awarded  fiSt  S 
On*+KL"r  A^^^  H''^  blooms  well  varied  in  colour  andVarW 
TiLfi^ff^n^'^A^'T  H^'^Ti^l^^^  o^  ^^^^^^^"-^  Grant,  CarS 
Testout,  Dr.  Andry,  Marechal  Niel,  Captain  Hayward    Suzanne 

MJ!;jLe^T°*'^^i'  i^'^%^y^  ^^y  ^^y  FitzwiUiknrMrs 
Mawley,  Madame  Jules  Gravereux,  Queen  of  Spain  A  K 
WiUiams,    Mane     Verdier,    cSrc      Mr.    Geo.    MouVrt,  'Canter: 


buiy,  was  just  second,  with  a  really  handsome  exhibit,  not  fo 
rich  in  teas,  but  of  great  merit ;  very  specially  attractive  were 
blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Hugh  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Joseph  Lowe,  Richmond  (most  superb).  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  were  third  with  a  capital  lot;  and  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Son  fourth,  their  blooms  not  being  quite  opened. 
For  forty-eight  varieties,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  gained  first  place 
with  a  splendid  exhibit ;  Messrs.  Prior  second ;  while  for  thirty- 
six  varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  gained  premier  position  with 
good  blooms,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  second. 

Carnations  were  good.  For  twelve  vases  there  was,  however, 
only  one  exhibit,  to  which  first  prize  was  awarded,  the  exhibi- 
tor being  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Hardy  border  flowers  were  a  very  imposing  and  interesting 
display,  the  collections  being  of  mucn  merit  and  interest.  For 
a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers  on  space  15ft  by  6ft,  there 
were  four  entries,  and  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Leeming  Bar, 
Bedale,  led.  Messrs.  Artindale  were  a  capital  second,  a  great 
vase  of  Gladiolus  ramosus  in  the  centre  being  very  effective. 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  were  third  with  a  good  collection, 
strong  in  PcDonies.  For  twenty-four  vases  Messrs.  Gibson  were 
also  first ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  second.  For  twelve  vases  hardy 
flowers,  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  (gardener,  Mr.  Searle), 
gained  first  place,  and  Mr.  W.  Hutchison  second. 

The  display  of  bouquets  and  other  floral  exfliibits  was  ex- 
ceedingly good.  A  greater  number  has  sometimes  been  seen  at 
York,  but  never  probably  such  general  choiceness.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  exhibited  very  largely,  and  gained 
nearly  all  the  prizes,  with  exhibits  that  for  richness,  choiceness, 
and  elegance  were  quite  up  to  their  best  efforts,  their  first  prize 
single  bouquet  being  the  best  specimen  of  the  boquetist's  art  we 
have  ever  seen  at  a  flower  show.  For  two  bride's  bouquets,  two 
ball  bouquets,  two  hand  bouquets,  and  single  bouquet,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son  were  first.  Messrs.  Colebrook  Bros.,  and 
Messrs.  Addis  and  Rowntree  were  the  principal  winners  of  the 
other  prices. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  confined  their 
efforts  to  a  group  of  choice  ornamental-leaved  hardy  shrubs  and 
climbers.  The  display  was  very  pleasing,  comprising,  at  the 
back,  a  stately  Phyllostachys,  and  aiound  the  front  of  it  some 
well-grown  plants  of  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  variegatus. 
These  were  6ft  high.  In  the  body  of  the  group  were  fine  leaved 
Maples,  in  blood-red,  pale  yellow,  cream,  and  white.  Acer 
oampestre  raarmorata,  with  greyish  mottled  leaves,  was  very 
pretty  in  its  oin  ix>ts.  The  new  Vitis  Henryana  furnished  a 
clump;  also  Vitis  vinif era  purpurea,  Vitis  flexuosa  major,  and 
the  Vine-like  Actinidia  chinensis,  a  vigorous  climber.  Various 
climbing  Ivies  were  also  seen,  among  them  being  Hedera  Helix 
Mrs.  Pollock,  green  and  yellow ;  Hedera  dentata  aurea  varie- 

fata,  and  Hedera  Helix  chrysophyUa.  Lastly  there  were 
ealthy,  clean  young  plants  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  aurea, 
Juniperus  Bermudiana,  shapely  bushes  of  Abies  pungens  glauca, 
golden  reticulated  Honeysuckle,  and  an  outer  row  of  Eurya 
Eitifolia  vanegata.  Draca?na  Doucetti,  of  which  Messrs. 
Clibrans  hold  a  very  fine  stock,  was  also  included  in  this  pleas- 
ing group  of  well-grown  shrubs  and  plants. 

Following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

The  Gold  Jubilee  Medal  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the 
show  was  awarded  to  James  Backhouse  and  Son,  Ltd.,  for  their 
rock  garden  exhibit. 

Gold  Medals.- Lieut.-Col.  Holford,  Messi-s.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  W^m.  Cutbush  and  Son,  James  Backhou.se  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  Mr.  J.  Coulthurst. 

Silver  Cups. — Messrs.  James  Pickersgill,  Joe  S.  Sharp, 
James  Blacker,  George  Prince,  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Ltd.. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Kelway  and  Sons,  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Dicksons,  Ltd., 
Artindale  and  Son. 

Hogg  Medal.— Messrs.  Laxton  Bros. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals.— Messrs.  Batchelor  and  Son,  J.  E. 
Skaife. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals.— Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons, 
W^.  Vause,  J.  Wood,  W\  and  J.  Brown,  George  Mount,  W.  P. 
Burkinshaw,  J.  Moore,  Ltd.,  G.  Gibson  and  C^.,  Harkness  and 
Son. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.— Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

Silver  Flora  Medals.— Messrs.  John  Forbes,  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  W.  Kettlewell,  W.  F.  Crowther,  Kent  and  Brydon. 

Gold  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  Lieut.-Col.  Holford 
(grower,  Mr.  Alexander). 

Bronze  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq 
(grower.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker). 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Messrs.  Webb  each  inform  us  that  they 
received  a  gold  medal  for  their  exhibits. 

[*»*  )^e  regret  that  owing  to  so  much  space  being  occupied 
by  the  index,  comments  on  the  non-competitive  exhibits  have 
had  to  be  held  over.— Ed.] 
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Hardy  Fralt  Qjirden. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Tliero  is  every  prospect  tliat  croiw  of 
these  will  generally  prove  bulky.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
pnces  are  good,  but  before  printing  it  is  quite  possible  we  mav 
limvo  experienced  the  inevitable  elump.  Almost  all  varieties 
we  have  noticed  are  bearing  heavily.  Royal  Sovereign  is  well 
up  to  its  reputation  for  earliness  and  cropping;  Laxton  is  good, 
as  also  this  season  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  a  variety  which  during 
the  past  few  seasons  has  suffered  in  repute,  it  neither  growing 
nor  cropping  well.  Bedford  is  distinguished  by  luxuriant 
growth  and  heavy  crop ;  whether  the  flavour  and  texture  will 
prove  all  that  may  l>e  desired  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  At 
present  we  personally  are  not  satisfied  with  either,  but  the  per- 
jonal  element  is  a  great  factor  in  deciding  such  matters,  and 
the  variety  may  become  a  popular  one.  We  are  vet  waiting  for 
ene  that  can  be  described  as  an  all-round  improvement  on  Royal 

GOOSEBERRIES.-We^should  judge  these  to  be,  generallv 
speaking,  a  short  crop  Whiiiham's  appears  to  be  the  varietV 
to  have  come  tlirough  the  untoward  conditions  of  flowering  time 
better  than  others.  This  is  not  a  bad  berry  for  picking  green, 
but  some  of  the  large  buyers  prefer  the  smooth-skinn^  Keep- 
ff  :L.f  ""V  ^"i^"g  \^^  ^tter  is  no  doubt,  nreferable,  but  it 
M  oertainlv  not  as  ^hardy  «s  AMunham's  Industry,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  It  is  as  good  for  planting  in  poor  cold  ^ils.  Goose- 
berries growing  on  walisand  fences  shouklha  vet  he  shoots  stepped 
Z.Jt'^^u''' F^l""^  straight  out  from  the  wall ;  pinch  the  voung 
growths  at  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  from  the  base  of  each.       ^ 

YOUNG  TREES  OX  WALLS.-Young  horizontals  in  par- 
&!;ho!3:}''Flf  *^"i!?'^  "!k*^  regtdation  of  the  young  shrts. 
S  ^r^n  ^  ^'■'"'"it^'i-  *h^.^^'«;t  positions,  as  grou  th  pro- 
!Srfti  /j,!''  ^^  "^"^^  directions      It  may  not  !>e  advisable  to 

A  Check  to  growth,  but  this  points  out  the  right  method  of 
treatment  needed  for  those  wVich  are  inclined  to  b^  g^s  or 
J^^Tl^""^"'-.  1^  too  many  shoot.,  are  produced  betwee^  the 
oWlr^K^  T"**  -^  pinched  rather  clo.e  lick.     Keep  insects    n 

PLUMS.  -The  early  promise  of  a  heavy  crop  of  most  of  the 
ja^ties  scarcely  appearsjikely  to  be  fulfilled.  ^  To  bl%n  with 
S^T.IU'T^  ?^  Egg  Plums  flowered  but  thinly,  the  rl^uli 
roost  probably   of   carrying    such     a    huge    crop    last   season 
2Je  .Yt^^r^^  ^"""  "'^*^"^*  ^  sprinkling  remain,  Tnd  K^ 
Darently  a  good  crop  witii  many  growers,  and  Victorias  are  faiV 

fn^l!^  ""^  P'"'^  ^^i^^*  V*^?-  ^'h^-*^  "^'tlier  greased  nor 
spraywl,  nunibers  of  trees  look  rather  miserable.  Aphis  also 
tiSi^^/ll^^^P  prevalent,  and  has  evoked  scarcely  any  atfei^ 
E^am  ^""^    "^         '    towards    repression.- J.   W  , 

Frnlt  CDltore  Under  Glass. 

vio.lT?i7^^?^-^P-^^^^  plants  placed  in  cold  frames  as  pre- 
lhV}l^i^^'''^^i'''^\''''V  ^  "^^"^  '»  **^^  northern  counties  for 
^n^KU  of  iy'^'-  ^  ""^''^^'^  *^^'"^  ^^^^  <^*^  i^^'^  supply  mos 
^aable  at  this  season,  but  there  must  be  no  lack  of  water 
with  abundant  ventilation.  The  plant.,  when  cleared  of  the  r 
^  I^ndTn/  <1?"^^«  P"^?o^.  for  if  they  are  planted  out  in 
good  land  and  well  enriched  with  decayed  manure  and  watered 
they  will  give  a  late  summer  crop,     tn  planting,  it  is  well  to 

TCt'^^f"".^'  w^  ^  P'.""^  ^'*",'^>''  ''^^ovmf!:  the  old  drainage. 
l^e  new  stock  for  potting  up  later  should  l>e  making  good  pro- 

S^fJoo^f  f  ^  \l^  "i^-^'  ^^'%  P^V*'^  }T''^^^  greatly  by  damping 
overhead  lati^in  the  day.  Soil  should  !>e  prepared  and  pots  got 
in  readiness  for  tJie  work  later  on.  ^     ^ 

VARIETIES  AND  FLAVOUR. -In  private  garden.,  flavour 
Bhould  form  an  important  item  with  regaixl  to  the  fruits;  and  in 
this  respect,  for  late  supplies,  Laxton's  FilUjasket  Is  excellent 
1  am  aware  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  used  for  pot  work  as  Royai 
Bovereign,  but  it  is  a  good  pot  variety,  and  of  grand  flavour  and 
by  no  means  a  small  fruit.  It  is  later  than  the  last  named':  the 
fruits  are  firm,  and  it  travels  well.  In  the  open  it  is  a  great 
cropper  and  under  glass  I  have  never  had  any  plants  infested 
with  mildew  Of  newer  varieties  Laxton's  Reward  is  well  worth 
a  tnaJ  to  follow  the  Sovereign.  There  is  in  thus  variety  a  good 
bit  of  British  Queen,  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Royal 
ooveroign,  and  remarkably  rich  flavour.  A  word  as  to  new 
Htock,  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  new  varieties,  but  the  im- 


l>ortance  of  ^ettini^  new  >,t^ck  from  a  good  .source  if  the  home 
plants  are  at  all  weak,  or  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  same 
hoil.  I  like  to  lenew  niv  stack  every  few  ji*ars  in  a  poor  soil, 
and  excellent  results  follow.  The  cost  is  not  great,  as  Straw- 
berry .s|)eciialist.«»  grow  gre^it  quantities  for  the  pui*pose,  but  it  is 
well  to  order  early. 

TOMATOES.— The  early  plants  will  now^  be  ripening  their 
fruits  freely,  and  more  care  will  be  required  in  watering,  as  ex- 
cess oaiiires  the  fruit  to  .split  badly.  The  atmosphere  al^  should 
l>e  drier  and  the  house  well  ventilated.  At  the  same  time 
sufficient  Avater  must  be  given  to  keep  the  succession  fruits 
moving  freely.  The  rii>e  fruits  should  be  gatliered  regularly  to 
prevent  them  getting  .soft  or  over- ripe.  Close  stopping  will  be 
necessai*\*.  but  I  am  not  advising  extreme  measures,  as  the  main 
leaf  growth  should  not  be  cut  too  hard,  only  the  laterals  or 
useless  ones.  Plants  cropping  freely  in  rather  small  pots  wiU 
require  more  liquid  fertiliser,  and  it  is  well  to  mulch  the  surface 
v.ith  spent  manure.  Plants  for  late  supplies  should  be  sown. 
These  are  bei^t  rai.*ed  as  hardy  as  possible.  They  do  best  in  cold, 
frames,  and  when  a  few  inches  high,  expose  them  freely.  Any 
structures  at  command  that  will  bo'  available  for  the  next  three 
or  four  months  .should  be  planted  with  strong  plants. 

CrCUMBERS.— The  earliest  plants  will  have  become  weak, 
and  I  think  l>etter  results  are  outained  from  young  plants,  so 
that  sticce^sionals  should  be  plautetl.  Given  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  the  growth  is  rapid.  Plants  in  fruit  should  get  a 
high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  frequently  sj-ringiug 
the  plantc*.  Do  not  overcrop  at  the  start.  Severe  thinning  out 
must  be  practised  with  healthy  young  plants,  laying  in  a  good 
lot  of  growths  for  future  work.  Top-dressing  at  least  once  a 
fortnight  with  rich  .soil  and  manure  should  not  be  omitted  to 
help  tlie  new  surface  roots;  mixing  a  little  bonemeal  in  the 
compost. 

PLANTS  IX  FRAMES.— At  this  season  excellent  results 
follow  frame  culture  if  the  plants  are  well  looked  after  as  regards 
thinning  the  foliage  and  fruits.  With  deep  frames  I  have  made 
a  teniporary  trellis  of  bamboo,  and  trained  the  plants  over. 
The  fruits  grown  thus  are  a  better  shape. — G.  W.,  Brentford. 

The  Plant  Hooses. 

SIMMER  TREATMENT  OF    POT   PLANTS.-Many  cool 

greenhouse  plants  derive  considerable  benefit  from  outdoor 
ti'eatment  during  the  summer.'  Not  only  is  the  health  of  the 
plants  improved,  but  the  shoots  rii>en  better,  causing  the  plants 
to  flower  freer,  and  also  last  better  through  the  aull  dajrs  of 
Avinter.  Prominent  amongst  the  subjects  for  which  this  treat- 
ment is  desirable  are  Rhododendrons,  including  Indian  Asaleas, 
Ericas,  Cytisus.  Acacias,  Eriostemons,  Boronias,  Olearias, 
Leptci^permums,  Camelliais.  Epacris,  Clivias,  Leonotus,  Cassias, 
Snarmannias,  «$:c.  In  addition  to  thest  there  are  many  plants 
wiiicn,  after  having  been  grown  under  glass,  may  with  aavantage 
be  placed  outside  or  have  the  lights  removed  from  the  frames  to 
rii>en  the  growtlis  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Amongst 
these  mav  be  mentioned  Tecoma  Smithi,  Peristrophe  speciosa, 
Jacobinia  Ghiesbreghtlana,  and  Senecio  grandifolius. 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS.— The  plants  grown  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  March  are  ready  for  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  •  Pots  Gin  in  diameter 
will  be  found  a  convenient  size.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month 
kifter  iK>ttiiig  tile  plants  will  be  better  in  a  frame,  after  which 
stand  them  in  the  open  air.  Remove  all  flower  buds,  and  the 
points  of  the  shoots  at  intervals  to  form  dwarf  bushy  plants. 
With  us  at  the  present  time  the  aonal  Pelargoniums  provide  one 
of  the  brightest  patches  of  colour  in  the  conservatory.  Given  a 
liirlit  position  in  the  house  and  fairly  frequent  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure  these  plants  will  continue  to  flower  till  the 
young  plants  are  ready  to  take  their  place  in  autumn. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE.— The  plants  pn^psL- 
gated  early  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  6in  pots.  They  will 
be  found  to  grow  best  on  the  shady  side  of  an  intermediate  hoiise. 
If  this  position  cannot  be  given  them,  a  thin  coating  of  white- 
wash or  "  Summer  Cloud"  should  be  placed  on  the  glass,  in  addi- 
tion to  rolling  down  the  blinds  when  the  sun  shines.  Syringe  the 
plants  and  stages  several  times  a  day  to  keep  the  growths  sappy. 
If  the  young  shoots  become  at  all  hard,  it  will  be  an  almost 
ondlej^s  job  picking  off  the  flowers.  We  find  plants  grown  from 
leaf  cuttings  less  prone  to  product  flowers  than  those  of  young 
shoots  taken  in  the  ordinary  way. 

THE  STOVE.— The  outside  temperature  at  present  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  plants;  tires  may,  therefore,  be  discontinued. 
Syringe  and  damp  the  stages  and  floor  several  timeS  daily.  The 
blinds  must  be  let  down  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day, 
but  do  not  overdo  the  shading,  or  the  foliage  plants  will  not 
develop  their  beautiful  colours.  Syringe  the  plants,  and  close 
up  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  will  raise 
the  temperature  considerably.  Weak  applications  of  li<^uid 
manure  will  be  helpful  to  the  free  growing 'subjects,  the  pots 
of  which  are  well  filled  with  roots.— A.  O.,  Kew,  Surrey. 
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ill  Correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  ghotild  be 
directed  to  **Thb  Editor/'  12,  Mitrb  Court  Chambers, 
Flebt  Street,  London,  E.G.  Persons  sending  manuscript 
or  photographs,  when  not  specially  requested  by  the  editor, 
ana  making  no  demand  for  remuneration,  are  presumed  to 
solicit  publication  without  payment.  In  order  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  return 
of  their  contributions,  contributors  should  state  the  fact 
that  they  expect  remuneration,  and  in  all  cases,  even  when 
contributing  voluntarily,  correspondents  should  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  if  they  expect  their  enclosure  to  be 
returned.  Unaer  no  circumstances  can  replies  or  other 
information  be  sent  privately,  even  if  fttamped  addressed 
envelopes  are  forwarded. 

TREAT^IENT  OF  ESPALIER  PEAR  TREE  (T.  W.) -As 
the  Pear  tree  is  making  abundance  of  shoote,  it  is  evident  tne 
roots  are  well  at  work.  You  may,  therefore,  treat  it  in  a  similar 
way  to  young  trees  as  regards  thinning  the  shoots  and  training, 
&c.  Put  plenty  of  litter  about  the  tree  to  prevent  the  drying 
sun  and  wind  reaching  the  roots.  We  hope  you  have  not 
planted  it  too  deep.  We  strongly  advocate  planting  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  If  planted 
deep  you  had  better  Jift  it  in  the  autumn.  It  will  do  the  tree 
good,  by  causing  it  to  make  double  the  quantity  of  fibrous  roots. 

PRESERVING  GRAPES  (West  House).-The  best  of  all 
modes  of  preserving  Grapes  as  long  as  possible  in  an  unshrivelled 
state  is  to  leave  the  bunches  on  the  Vine,  keeping  the  vinery 
dry  and  well  ventilated.  If  they  must  be  cut,  nang  them  in  a 
dark,  dry,  cold  closet,  suspending  them  by  a  string  tied  to  the 
lowest  end  of  the  bunch,  as  the  reversed  position  keeps  the 
berries  as  much  separa tea  as  possible.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Dal- 
keith, a  first  authority,  cuts  off  the  spur  with  the  bunch,  and 
thrusts  the  cut  end  into  a  thick  slice  of  Mangold  Wurtiel ;  half 
a  small  Turnip  might  do  as  well.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted 
they  should  be  looked  at  almost  daily,  and  each  oerry  cut  off  by 
the  help  of  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scis.«ors  immediately  any 
mould  appears  upon  it. 

BEECH  TREES  (Beech).— The  cutting  of  the  rcots  to  within 
4ft  of  the  base  in  excavating  for  a  carriage  drive,  some  of  the 
roots  4in  to  5in  in  diameter,  and  numerous  others  of  lesser  size, 
means  depriving  the  tree  of  all  the  roots  on  that  side  of  the 
tree,  and  these  the  most  actively  feeding  ones,  suffices  to 
account  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  tree.  Though  Beech 
trees  thrive  on  moor-land  and  even  spring  up  among  the 
Heather  from  self-sown  seeds,  as  they  attain  spreading  heads 
thev  completely  destroy  the  Heather,  and  even  grass,  the  ground 
under  healthy  Beech  trees  being  quite  bare.  We  also  consider 
that  the  feeble  growth  of  the  tree  in  question  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  greater  mutilation  of  its  roots,  and  the  covering 
of  Heather  would  hardly  account  for  the  first  growth  being  so 
feeble,  though  it  might  account  for  its  not  being  sustained 
by  the  all-important  moisture. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  GORSE  (Salop).— The  bank, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  covered  with  Gorse,  can  be  planted 
with  Rhododendrons  of  one  colour  to  flower  about  June,  not 
before.  Bnt  the  soil  beinc  rather  shaley,  instead  of  taking  out 
holes  for  the  plants  and  filling  up  with  prepared  soil,  we  should 
advise  breaking  up  the  whole  of  the  bank  to  at  least  a  spit 
deep,  burying  the  debris  of  the  Gorse,  and  thus  give  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons the  root  run  of  the  whole  surface.  If  you  only  make 
holes,  thctse  may  become  receptacles  for  holding  wat^r,'^and  if 
not  that,  to  some  extent  prevent  the  plants  from  pushing  their 
roots  beyond  the  holes  as  freely  as  they  would  if  the  whole  were 
loosened.  This  would  not  preclude  your  giving  the  plants  the 
advantage  of  prepared  soil  for  a  start,  while  the  debris  of  the 
Gorse  would  be  converted  into  a  sort  of  vegetable  mould  in  which 
we  have  found  Rhododendrons  succeed  admirably,  indeed,  we 
have  frequently  supplanted  Gorse  beds  by  Rhododendrons  and 
other  American  plants.  Pink  varieties  are  not  numerous,  but 
some  of  this  colour  are  very  fine,  particularly  Florence  Smith, 
Henrietta  Sargent,  and  Pink  Pearl.  Others  of  pink  shades  are : 
Conceasum,  Giganteum,  Florence,  Lady  Frances  Crosslev,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Charles  Leaf,  Mrs.  Charles  Thorold, 
Mrs.  Holford,  Mrs.  William  Agnew,  Sylph,  and  Vivian  Grey. 
If  greater  variety  is  wanted,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
hiive  recourse  to  the  rcc?c  coloured,  sncli  as  Alexander  Dancer, 
Annie    Dixwell,  CounteiR  of  Normanton,  John     Spencor  (!ate 


bloomer),  Lady  Armstrong,  Lady  Falmouth,  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne,  Mirabile,  Mrs.  F,  Phillips,  Sir  Arthur  Guinness, 
Stella,  and  the  Crown  Prince. 


BEE-KBEFER 
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Using  Fottndatioji. 

The  fact  that  new  foundation  will  be  drawn  out  and  fiUed 
with  eggs  much  quicker  than  a  ready  drawn-out  old  frame,  is 
not  sufficiently  well  known  amongst  bee-keepers,  and  us  the 
past  Spring  has  left  many  colonies  weak  in  numbers,  any  deriee 
by  which  they  can  be  increased  by  encouraging  them  to  breed 
will  be  welcome.  This  preference  for  new  foundation  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  when  the  colony  to  be  operated  upon  covers 
no  less  than  four  frames,  two  of  which  are  fiDed  with  brood,  and 
the  whole  of  the  four  well  covered  with  bees.  The  bar  of 
foundation  must  be  inserteci'  in  the  middle  of  the  stock  and  all 
covered  up  warmly  and  snugly,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  frame  will  be 
found  drawn-out  and  filled  with  eggs  from  end  to  end  the  next 
day;   whereas  if  an  old  drawn-out  comb  is  given  them^  tibe 

gueen  does  not  seem  to  lay  as  quickly  as  she  does  wheii<th«  bees 
ave     their     enthusiasm     roused  by  the  drawing  ont  of  tbe 
foundation. 

While  the  latter  work  is  in  progress,  the  summer  hum  is 
heard.  All  is  bustle  and  energy,  and  tne  feeder  is  emptied 
rapidly,  the  queen  depositing  an  egg  in  each  cell  as  soon  tts  it 
is  prepared  for  her.  Immediately  the  bar  is  drawn  out  i^nd 
completed  another  may  be  inserted  next  to  the  previous  one, 
and  GO  on,  ad  lib.,  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  cover  them.  The  results^  when  the  first  frame  hatches  in 
three  weeks,  will  be  astonishing.  Provided  the  whole  framld 
hatches  at  once,  the  queen  will  fill  the  cells  with  eggs  as  the 
bees  hatch,  and  the  colony  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  two  additional  frames ;  in  fact,  the  colony  never  looks 
back  after  the  first  frame  hatches,  through  it  receiving  such  a 
crowd  of  energetic  workers  with  the  large  addition  oi  young 
bees. 

The  advantages  of  using  foundation  and  obtaining  such  re* 
suits  are  very  numerous,  and  now  let  us  have  the  disadvantages, 
or  to  be  more  correct,  peculiarities,  in  working  it  in  such  brooa 
chambers.  The  principal,  and  the  only  one  really  worth  men- 
tiouinff,  is  to  avoid  giving  too  many  frames  at  once,  as  is  aome- 
times  done  in  the  case  of  swarme.  One  frame  to  each  pound  of 
bees  is  enough  to  commence  with,  others  to  be  added  oay  after 
day  between  those  already  drawn  out.  If  too  many  are  eiven 
at  fii*st  many  of  the  sheets  of  foundation  leave  the  top  oT  the 
bar  frame  through  the  weight  of  the  clustering  bees  poUing 
them  from  their  attachment  before  the  bees  have  had  time  to 
build  them  fairly  firm  in  their  i)osition,  and  if  the  bees  do  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  frames  on  both  sides,  the  outer  side  of 
the  foundation  will  not  be  worked  at  all,  only  the  inner  side, 
which  will  cause  the  bottom  edges  to  curve  outwardly  througih 
the  weight  of  the  honey  being  on  one  side  only,  causing  crocked 
combs.  This  method  of  putting  new  bars  in  hives  is  very 
beneficial  in  many  ways,  and  superannuates  the  old  ones  if  done 
gradually,  say  at  the  rate  of  two  p3r  hive  each  year.— E.  E. 

Starters  and  not  Full  Sheets  of  Foundation. 

As  these  are  days  when  bee-keepei's  in  conjunction  with 
others  are  called  upon  to  practise  rigid  economy,  the  above  idea 
is  well  ^\x)rthy  of  our  earnest  consideration.  The  doctrine  baa 
long  been  preached  that  we  ought  always  to  fit  up  the  brood 
chamber  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  If  people  will  only 
think  over  the  matter  they  will  see  that  bees  are  secreting  wax 
in  greater. or  less  proportion  right  through  the  honey  season,  for 
to  this  end  they  are  constructed.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  bees  have  swarmed.  They  have  gorged  themselves  with 
honey  in  oixler  that  they  may  construct  a  new  house,  which,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  would  be  in  a  hollow  tree.  If  starters  only 
are  given  to  a  Rwarm  they  can  utilise  the  secreted  wax  in  con- 
structing comb  in  the  brood  chamber,  and,  generally  speaking, 
they  only  build  worker-cells  during  the  first  year.  In  thia 
manner  a  considerable  economy  can  be  effected  in  the  saving 
of  foundation.  But  there  is  another  advantage.  Much  time, 
which  could  be  better  occupied;  is  saved,  for  sometimes  drawn- 
out  combs  are  given,  and  the  bee-keeper  forgets  that  the  ceUa 
have  all  to  be  cleaned  out  by  the  bees  before  the  queen  can 
deposit  eggs  in  them,  and  thus  the  bees  are  kept  below,  and 
there  they  will  store  honey,  thus  cramping  the  space  for  the 
queen  to  <Ieposit  eggs. 

If  starters  only  are  used,  and  sections  containing  full 
sheets  of  foundation  or  drawn-out  comb  in  shallow  frames  are 
put  on  above  the  queen-excluder  zinc,  then  the  bees  are  forced 
to  store  the  gathered  nectar  a lx>Te.  because  there  is  no  loom 
below,  and  the  queen  is  utilising  the  cells  xis  quickly  as  they 
arc  prepared. — Htbla. 
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When  the  Shoe  PiDchts. 


Reformers  and  reforms  as  a  rule  are  not  popular.  We  liate 
change,  we  hate  dictation,  and  while  brooding  over  the  fancied 
wrong  of  the  moment  we  totally  fail  to  see  any  ultimate 
benotit.  A  child  resents  his  parent's  interference  with  liis 
enjoyment  of  a  green  apple,  because  the  prospect  of  colic  is 
not  very  definite;  he  would  leather  go  his  way  and  risk  the  pain, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  wisest  plan  in  the  long  run  to  let  him  do 
fio — only  the  experiment  \&  futile  if  the  attack  be  a  mild  one. 

Left  to  themselves  so  many  grown-up  people  are  inclined 
to  aict  in  childish  ways.  If  thev  hurt  only  themselves  the 
conseuuences  would  not  be  of  much  importance,  but  of  all  the 
difficult  things  in  life  perliaps  the  most  difficult  is  to  limit  the 
result  of  our  wrong  doings  to  ourselves  alone,  and  hence  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  precautions  be  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  at  Jarge.  Happily  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
criminal  to  neglect  or  treat  lightly  ca^s  of  infectious  disease 
among  the  human  population,  and  the  consequence  is  that  out- 
breaks that  might  assume  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  are 
confined  in  their  area,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  stamping  them 
out. 

In  a  similar  fasliion  the  Board  of  Agriculture  strives  to  deal 
with  the  diseases  of  animals,  but  the  officers  are  often  much 
hindered  by  the  real  or  assumed  ignorance  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  hav^  to  deal,  and  for  whose  benefit  various  enact- 
ments have  become  Law.  Of  course,  there  is  something  to  say 
on  both  sides,  and  the  farmer  hates  any  interference  with  his 
dealings  in  regard  to  his  live  stock ;  that  is,  he  prefei*s  to 
ckxstor  sickpess  himself,  and  in  case  of  death  acts  as  his  own 
sexton.  This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  he  turned  his 
Attention  only  to  simple  ailments  and  accidents  no  one  could 
blame  him.  A  farmer  is  seldom  if  ever  a  qualified  "Vet.," 
and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  know  how  to  treat  serious 
cases ;  and  he  certainly  strongly  objects  to  call  in  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  when  suspicious  symptoms  ari«e  which  are  un- 
familiar to  him. 

It  is  here  he  errs.  We  are  thinking  just  now  of  tliat 
horribly  fatal  disease  known  as  anthrax.  It  comes  so  unex- 
pectedly, it  is  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  it  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  played  with.  One  dead  carcase  may  spread  destruction  all 
around;  and  not  for  the  i>resent  time  alone,  for  the  infection 
remains  for  a  very  uncertain  length  of  time.  There  is  nothing? 
but  the  destruction  of  every  bit  of  tissue  to  make  thinccs  sure, 
and  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  kill  and  bum  every  head  of  stock 
that  may  have  been  in  proximity  to  the  first  victim.  Tliis 
sounds  a  little  hard  for  the  farmer,  and  we  can  naturally  under- 
stand how  resentful  he  must  feel ;  but  it  is  the  only  safe  way, 
and  therefore  pro  bono  publico  he  should  submit  \v\i\\  as  good  a 
grace  as  may  be.  Even  when  all  precautions  are  taken  there 
may  be  a  further  outbreak,  but  the  chances  are  against  it. 

In  those  oases  where  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  plague, 
some  tiny  point  may  have  bt»en  overlooke^J.  A  trained  insjx'ctor 
knows  what  to  <lo,  and  the  farmer  should  back  him  up  whole- 
heartedly. There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  anthrax  during  the  past  year,  but  we  hope  net  enough 
to  cause  great  anxiety. 

Some  of  the  papers  teem  with  complaints  as  to  the  sheep 
dipping  regulations.  Scab  is  a  very  nnsty  thine  to  get  among; 
a  flock,  and  there  is  often  great  carelessness  about  .its  treat- 
ment. Dip,  oh!  yes,  dip,  but  with  what?  The  Government 
answers  that  question,  and  lays  down  stringent  regulations  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  dip.  Tlie  men  who  have  clean,  healthy 
flocks  have  always  dipped  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  sheep, 
and  it  is  owing  to  their  ceaseh^ss  care  tb«t  they  are  free  from 
any  suspicion.  It  might  be  supposed  that  everyone  who 
owned  sheep  would  only  be  tco  anxious  to  keen  them  in  hcalthv 
state.  It  ought  to  be  so,  but  it  is  not ;  and,  therefore,  to  catch 
such  persons,  who  are  a  danger  to  the  community,  these 
stringent  regulations  have  to  be  made.  We  were  reading  on 
this  subject  in  a  South  African  paper,  and  the  writer  was  con- 
trasting two  flocks  side  by  side,  one  clean  and  flourishing,  and 
the  other  full  of  filth.  Both  had  been  dipped,  nav,  possibly 
used  the  self-same  dip.  but  the  results  were  not  alike. 

In  all  probability  one  man  took  the  precaution  to  lock  the 
door  while  the  horse  was  in  the  stable,  the  other  waited  till 
the  horse  was  stolen.  Prevention  is  alw.ivs  both  easier  and 
better  than  cure,  and,  again,  there  are  slovenly  dippers — we 
will  not  wsay  dips.  We  have  heard  the  nuestion  aiscussed  over 
and  over  again:  the  nature  of  the  dip,  the  strength  of  the  ap- 
plication, and  the  len;::tli  cf  time  that  the  slioop  «i]iould  remain 


in  the  bath.  A  noted  fir?ii  of  dip  makers  avers  that  few  people, 
however  careful,  time  tin  length  of  the  immersion  watch  in 
hand.  Try  and  boil  an  oLTg  by  gue^ss ;  simple  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  a  difficult  matter.  There  may  be  a  flock  of  two  or  three 
hundred  sheep  waiting  to  be  dipped— time  presses,  and  they 
are  hurried  through  the  cleansing  mixture.  No  account  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  fleeces  are  thick  and  heavy,  and  well-nigh 
waterproof  with  grease. 

Tlien,  again,  it  is  so  easy  not  to  quite  follow  the  directions 
as  to  mixing.  A  little  tco  much  or  a  little  too  le^ss,  what  does 
it  matter?  Everything.  The  maker  knows  the  strength  of  the 
<M>mpoiuid,  therefore  he  i<  the  liest  judge  as  to  the  quantity 
necessary  per  gallon  of  water.  We  fancy  those  gallons  of  water 
are  much  oftener  gues.sod  than  measured. 

Years  ago  we  used  to  hear  constantly  of  sheep  being  poisoned 
by  overdressings.  This  was  before  the  art  of  making  dipping 
compounds  was  so  well  understood  as  it  is  to-day.  We  often 
think  sheep  in  the  f>ath  are  hustled  about  and  subjected  to 
rougher  treatment  tlian  need  be,  and  we  think  again  that  suffi- 
cient care  is  not  taken  to  keep  the  fresh-dipped  sheep  from  all 
source  of  fresh  infection.  The  fact  of  dipping  once  does  not 
render  the  animal  immune  for  the  rest  of  its  life.  We  think  we 
may  class  se-ab  as  one  ot  the  diseases  elue  in  a  great  measure  to 
carelessness,  and  till  we  can  make  all  sheep  owjiers  careful,  and 
we  are  trying  to  do  this  by  law,  scab  will  not  die  out.  But  scab 
is  not,  and  never  will  be.  we  trust,  such  a  scourge  as  swine 
'fever.  Tliat  seems  a  hopeless  disease,  partlv  because  pig- 
ke^epers  are  f^  loath  to  acquaint  the  proper  authorities  with  the 
fact  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  till  that  disease  has  gained  such 
a  firm  foothold    that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  dislodge. 

It  is  the  slaughter  ot  su-**pects  that  pinches,  and  yet  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  past  there  is  no  other  method  that  can 
possibly  comixare  with  this  process  of  stamping  out.  It  is 
drastic,  but  so  vitally  necessary.  In  one  year  10,700  deaths 
from  this  elisease,  and  the  precautionary  slaughter  of  11,275 
more.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  but  what  would  the  state  of 
affairs  have  been  if  those  11,27)  pigs  had  been  left  alive  to  be 
possible  sources  of  infection)'  The  man  who  can  invent  a  cure 
for  swine  fever,  or  evolve  some  process  of  vaccination  against  it, 
would  make  his  fortune,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  this  and 
future   generations. 

We  see  there  are  people  clamouring  again  for  the  importa- 
tion of  store  cattle.  We  .should  have  thought  that  with  years 
would  come  wiselom,  but  each  generation  appears  to  forget  the 
experience  of  its  fathers.  Why  should  we  admit  store  cattle 
freely  to  our  ports  when  all  other  countries  have  the  most 
stringent  regulations?  Are  we  in  such  haste  to  l>e  rich  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  importing  fresh  diseases?  A  general  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  would  soon  set  us  thinking.  There  is  not  a 
mine  of  gold  in  grazing  as  it  is.  and  a  heavy  loss  from  that 
cause  would  .soon  reduce  what  profit  there  is  to  a  elead  loss.  The 
ills  we  know  are  had  enough— the  ills  we  do  not  know  may  be 
far  worse. 

There  is  another  point  wliere  the  shoe  pinches  the  careless 
and  untidy  man— the  compulsory  burial  of  all  dead  stock.  It 
would  liardly  be  thought  neces>ary  that  for  the  offence  of  un- 
burial  there  must  be  a  special  enactment.  The  veriest 
ignoramus  should  kimw  that  dec>aying  animal  matter  is  a  public 
elanger;  but  this  \f>  not  the  ca***e,  as  any  newspaper  reader  will 
see.  Examples  have  come  under  our  notice  where  caroases  have 
been  left  unburied  for  two  months,  and  that  not  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  field.  Can  anything  be  more  disgusting  or  more  worthy 
of  punishment  ? 

Work  OD  the  Home  Farm. 

At  last,  after  a  longing  wait,  we  have  a  really  good  rainfall, 
something  like  an  inch  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  it  came  so 
gradually  that  the  soil  must  have  absorbed  the  greater  part 
of  it.  Swedeis.  which  have  .suffereel  much  from  the  fly,  will  now 
grow  away  from  it,  and  there  will  l>e  plenty  of  moisture  to  start 
the  late  turnips.  We  saw  a  farmer  drilling  yesterday,  and  he 
had  great  doubts  whether  the  seed  would  germinate.  He  will 
have  no  doubts  now.  The  same  man  had  drilled  his  mangolds 
twice  over,  and  the  second  sowing  is  coming  up  but  very  thinly. 
The  fiitst  lot  of  seed  was  not  steeped,  but  put  into  a  wet  and 
cold  seedbed ;  the  second  lot  was  .steeped  and  then  drilled  in 
fairly  dry  soil.  His  prosi>ect  of  a  good  mangold  crop  is  poor. 
whei*eas  just  across  the  road  is  a  plot  of  singled  plants  quite  a 
foot  high.  The  early  l>arley  looks  well,  and  will  .soon  be  shoot- 
ing, but  the  May  sown,  of  which  there  is  a  ge)od  deal,  will  re- 
quire yet  more  rain  if  it  is  to  make  a  crop.  There  is  weeding 
yet  to  do  in  s(3me  fields.  Wheat  is  greatly  improved,  and  is 
running  up  nicely,  but  we  have  seen  no  ears  yet. 

Our  local  shows,  of  which  we  have  three  or  four  in  the 
neighlK>urhood,  are  approaching.  We  heard  a  farmer  grum- 
bline:  because  liis  men  would  be  off  work  for  these  show  days. 
Surely  a  lalK>urer  has  a  right  to  a  holielay  sometimes.  It  should 
be  rememl>ered  that  he  has  no  Saturday  afterne)on  off  as  nearly 
all  other  workers  have.  Besides,  the  men  can  be  spared,  for 
'■ilK>ur  is  very  plentiful.  Many  miners  and  othere  are  glad  of 
farm  work  just  now. 
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